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PREFACE OF THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Tue volume here presented to the American public is one of a series of Diction- 
aries prepared under the editorial supervision of Dr. William Smith, aided by a 
number of learned men, and designed to present in an English dress the valuable 
historical and archxological researches of the scholars of Germany. For it is a 
fact not to be denied, that classical learning has found its proper abode in the 
latter country, and that whatever of value on these subjects has appeared in 
England for many years past, has been, with a few honorable exceptions—rart 
nantes in gurgite vasto—dcrived immediately or remotely from German sources, 
For instance, an English “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” desires 
a “History of Greek Literature; ” none but a German can be found competent to 
prepare it, and when death removes him in the midst of his noble efforts, a 
continuator can not be found on English soil, and the ablest history of Greek 
literature (as far as it goes) remains a fragment. Turn over the pages of the most 
elaborate and valuable English histories of Grecec, and how few names are there 
quoted as authorities out of the limits of the land of antiquarian research. Thirl- 
wall’s and Grote's "ag superstructures rest on Teutonic foundations. The 
text-books used cven in the Universities, which claim a Bentley and a Porson 
among their illustrious dead, and where Gaisford still labors in a green old age, 
the Nestor of English scholarship, are mere reprints frém, or based on, German 
recensions. The University press sends forth an Aristotle, an Æschylus, a 
Sophocles, and what English alumnus of Oxford or Cambridge performs the critical 
revision—we read on the title-page the Teutonie names of Bekker, Dindorf, &c. 
As in every other department of classical learning English scholarship is indebted 
to German labors, so, until the appearance of the present series of dictionaries 
(mostly the result of German erudition), she had nothing to put in comparison 
with the valuable classical encyclopedias of Germany but the miserable compen- 
diums of Lemprierte and Dymock—compilations in which the errors were so glaring 
and so absurd, that when the American cditor of the present work prepared a 
revised edition of Lempricre, pruning away many of its faults, correcting many of 
its misstatements, supplying many of its deficiencies, and introducing to his coun- 
trymen the latest results of German scholarship, his work was immediately 
reprinted, and found extensive circulation in England. Though he had to work 
single-handed, and amid many discouragements and disadvantages, yet his labors 
seemed to meet with favor abroad, and this approbation was distinctly manifested 
in the fact that his last revision of Lempriere was republished in its native land in 
several different forms and in abridgments. What he sought to do unaided, and 
in the intervals of laborious professional duties, has now been undertaken on a 
more cxtended scale by an association of scholars, both English and foreign. The 
increascd attention paid to this department in Germany, the recent discoveries 
made by travellers in more thorough explorations, the vast amount of literary 
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material collected in separate works, or scattered through the published proceed- 
ings of learned societies, at length suggested to these scholars the propriety of 
exhibiting in one body the latest results of German learning. An able and useful 
guide was found at hand in the learned and copious “ Real-Encyclopadie der Alter- 
thumswissenschaft von Aug. Pauly.” Following in the footsteps of Pauly and his 
fellow-laborers, and using freely the materials and the references of these writers, 
as well as other works of standard excellence not otherwise accessible to English 
students, Dr. William Smith, aided by some twenty-eight collaborateurs, English 
and German, prepared, 

Ist. A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1842, in one vol. 

Svo., of 1121 pages; reprinted in a new edition, London, 1850. | 
2dly. A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, in 3 vols. 
8vo., of about 3600 pages; to be followed by, 
.Sdly. A Dictionary of Ancient Geography, now in preparation. 

After the completion of the second of these works, Dr. W. Smith and his 
brother, the Rev. Philip Smith, from that work, from Pauly’s Encyclopádie, and 
other works, drew up a “Classical Dictionary for Schools” (of Greek and Roman 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography), which should by its size and price be 
accessible to all students, and present in a brief and convenient form the latest and 
most reliable results in these departments. The plan and detail of the work are 
stated at length in the preface of the English editor, subjoined to this, on p. xiii.— 
xv., to which the reader is referred. When the printing of this work commenced, 
the publishers of the American edition immediately made an rangement with the 
English publishers, and purchased at a considerable cost the sheets in advance, to 
be revised and edited for@irculation in this country ; and the two books were to 
appear nearly simultaneously. The present work is the revised edition of the 
English one, and will be found, the editor believes, greatly improved, as well as 
much more complete. It is not, however designed to, and, in the editor’s opinion, 
will not supersede his own “Classical Dictionary” published in 1841, since the 
articles are purposely brief, and results only are stated, without that fullness of 
detail which is desirable to the more advanced scholar and the educated man 
of leisure; but it is intended for the use of those whose means will not allow a 
more expensive, or their scanty time the use of a more copious work; in other 
words, it is meant to take the place, by reason of its convenient size and low price, 
of Lempriere’s old dictionary, which, with all its absurd errors and defects, still 
has a lingering existence in certain parts of our country on account of its cheapness. 
On this head the English editor speaks strongly; in point of literary or scientific 
value, Lempriere’s dictionary is dead—* requiescat in pace”—and to put it into a 
boy’s hands now as a guide in classical matters would be as wise and as useful as 
giving him some mystic treatise of the Middle Ages on alchemy to serve as a text- 
book in chemistry. The present work contains all the names of any value to a 
schoolboy occurring in Lempriere, and a great many not in that work, while the 
information is derived from the fountain-head, and not from the diluted stream of 
French encyclopedias. 

As regards the plan pursued in revising the work, the editor has been guided by 
the wants of the class for whom it 1s specially designed ; he has therefore inserted 
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more fully than in the original the names occurring in the authors most frequently 
read by younger students, as Cesar, Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, Ovid, Xenophon, Hero- 
dotus, Homer, &c., and has endeavored to give briefly such information as a boy 
meeting with any of these names in his author would seek in a classical dictionary. 
For this purpose he has used freely the most recent and most reliable authorities; 
he has added brief notices from Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Biography and Mytho- 
logy, and from his own Classical Dictionary, of course, abridging to suit the 
character ofthe work; he has also, among other works less frequently consulted, 
and single books on special topics unnecessary to be enumerated, derived materials 
from Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopádie (A-F, H-Italien, O-Phokyl- 
ides), 97 vols. 4to, from Kitto's and Winer’s Bible Cyclopedia, from the indexes 
and notes to the best editions of the classic authors, especially the valuable index 
to Groskurd’s translation of Strabo, and the Onomasticon Ciceronianum and Pla- 
tonicum of Orelli, from Gruber’s Mythologisches Lexicon, 3 vols. 8vo, from Man- 
nert’s, Ukert’s, and especially Forbiger’s Alte Geographie, from Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor, from numerous recent books of travel in classic and 
sacred lands, from Grote’s.and Thirlwall’s Greece, and Niebuhr's Rome and Lec- 
tures; but particularly would he acknowledge, in the most explicit terms, his obli- 
gations to Pauly’s Real-Encyclopádie der Alterthumswissenschaft (A—Thymna), and 
to Kraft and Müller's improved edition of Funke’s Real-Schullexicon (of which, 
unfortunately, only the first volume, A-K, has appeared): from these two works 
he has derived many of his own articles, and has been enabled to correct many of 
those in the English work taken from the same sources. In this connection, the 
editor regrets to find that Dr. W. Smith and some of his coadjutors have studi- 
ously avoided, in all their dictionaries hitherto published, making any direct 
acknowledgment of their indebtedness to the former of these two works. Although 
the plan and much of the detail of the works in question are taken from Pauly's, 
there is no indication of the existence of such a book in the preface to the Diction- 
ary of Antiquities, or to the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, and this 
omission has led a distinguished German scholar, in a notice of the latter work in 
the Leipziger Repertorium for February, 1846, to complain of this conduct as 
unscholarlike and reprehensible: he says, “ Under this head the editor (Dr. W. 
Smith) ought not to have omitted stating of how great service to him and several 
of his coadjutors the ‘ Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquity, begun by Aug. Pauly 
and continued after his (Pauly’s) death by Chr. Walz and W. Teuffel, has been, 
and especially since we can show that the above-named production of German 
scholars has been actually adopted as the basis of the English Dictionary, although 
the plan of the latter is considerably altered." . . . . “In regard to its (Smith's 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology) relation to the Stuttgard (Pauly’s) Ency- 
clopedia, we have still further to remark, that the articles which have been bor- 
rowed from it, namely, by Dr. Schmitz and the editor, have been revised, and in 
some respects considerably enlarged.” * 


* “ Hier hatte der Herausgeber nicht verschweigen sollen, von wie grossem Nutzen ihm 
und mehreren seiner mitarbeiter die von Aug. Pauly bezonnene und naeh dessen Tode von 
Ch. Walz and W. Teuffel forgesetzte ‘ Iteal-Eneyelopadie der Classisehen Alterthumswis- 
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The present edition is called an enlarged and corrected one, and the editor thinks: 
he may justly claim to have improved as well as enlarged the work: his own addi- 
tions are inclosed in brackets, and amount to more than 1400 independent articles, 
while the additions to articles already in the work, but either too briefly or incor- 
rectly stated, or omitting some important matter, are not a few. The editor has 
bestowed considerable care on the department of bibliography, and under this head 
many additions will be found. Dr. Smith has been content in most cases to copy 
the statements in the Dictionary of Biography.and Mythology, without noticing 
many valuable books which have appeared since the publication of that work. 
Many corrections of names, or erroneous statements too short to be marked in the 
text, will also be'found on a comparison of the two editions; we have kept a list 
of these, and subjoin some of the more important of them here, that the public may 
see that the revision of the work has been pretty thorough. Many mere verbal 
alterations and corrections of over sighing or nae: in reading the proofs might | 
Se ha adduced. ; 


me is said to be in Phocis, on the boundaries of Eubea ! 

JEsAcus! Thetis is used for Tethys, and the error is very frequently repeated, in most 
cases copied from the Dietionary of Biography and Mythology, in P present instance 
adopted by Dr. Schmitz from Pauly, s. v. 

ALEXANDRIA: oftener ïa, rarely Ga, a statement just the reverse of the fact, and for cor- 
rection, vide the article'in the Dictionary: 

Anczus: the Greck quotation is wrong; the line as given by us from the seholiast is a 
hexameter verse, as it is also given by Thirlw all in the Philological Museum, vol. i., page 
107, quoted by Dr. Sehmitz for his authority, though he copies the altered Greek from 
Pauly. 

Axius: Dryope is copied erroneously from the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 
and the account of the daughters of Anius is taken incorrectly from Kraft and Müller, 
though right in the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

ANTONIA 1 is ealled husband of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and ANTONIA 2, the husband 
of Drusus; where the editor, copying from the German of Kraft and Miller, has taken Ge- 
mahlin (wife) for Gemahl (husband) ; and so again under 

CRETHEUS, by way probably of compensation, Kraft and Muller’s Gemahl (husband) is 
translated wife, and Cretheus is made “wife of Tyro.” 

APHRODITOPOLIS, No. 3, 1, from Kraft and Müller, Aphroditopolis Nomos for -lites. 

Apis (the eity) is said to be 10 stadia west of Parztonium for 100, which erroneous 
statement, probably a typographical slip in the German work, is eopied from Kraft and 
Müller. 

Assus: ruins near Beran? a typographical error from Kraft and Müller for Beram or 
Beiram. " 

ARCADIA (p. 70), the greatest river of Peloponnesus is said to be the Achelous ! ! 

ÁRGONAUTE (p. 76): “ And when Pollux was slain by Amyeus,” eopied from an article 


senschaft gewesen ist, und zwar um so weniger, da wir diese Arbeit deutseher Gelehrter 
geradezu als die Grundlage des englischen Dietionary bezeichnen dürfen, obschon der Plan 
derselben vielfach anders angelegt ist." * * * “Ucber das Verhiltniss zu der Stuttgarter 
Encyklopadie ist noch zu bemerken, das die Artikel, welehe daher entlehnt sind, namentlich 
von Schmitz und dem Herausgeber, aufs Neue durchgeschen und zum Theil schatzbar erwei- 
tert sind.” 
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in the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology by Dr. L. Schmitz, who has compiled 
ihe aceount from Grotefend's in Pauly, and falls into Grotefend's unaecountable blun- 
der of making Amycus slay Pollux, though Apollodorus, whose narrative both profess to 
follow, says plainly enough the reverse (IIoAvóeókge dé, orooyóuevoc muxtevoetv pos abróv, 
mAñias kara Tov abyéva árréxremwe, 1., 9, 20, $2), and yet Dr. Schmitz, at the end of his article, 
quotes Schanemann, de Geogr. Argonaut. ; Ukert, Geographie der Grieeh. und Romer; Mül- 
ler, Orchomenos, &c., but says not a word about Pauly’s Encyclopadie or Grotefend. 

Other instances of similarity to Pauly's work are frequent in the articles of this contri- 
butor, but this is not the place to point them out. 

AULIS: a strange fatality seems to hang over this unfortunate place; the editors, 

infeeted with the American spirit of annexation, transfer it, port and all, from the main 
land to the island of Eubea!! 
' Beer¥crs, after Craft and Müller, for Bebryces, or, at least, Bebryces; and in the 
account of their king, the editor, copying hastily from Pauly, has mistaken the German 
Ihren for Ihrer. Pauly has “Ihren Konig Amycus ersehlug Pollux,” the termination of 
the accusative indicating sufficiently the object; but Dr. Smith, in following the same 
order in English, has made quite a difference in the result: ‘whose king, Amycus, slew 
Pollux !? [LI 

Casar, No. 5: L. Cesar is called the uncle, and afterward nephew, of M. Antony in 
ihe same article. 

CHanzs (at the end), the colossus, overthrown B.C. 224, and removed A.D. 672; of 
course it could not have remained on the ground 923 years, as stated. 

Curox :. thirteen letters for seventeen. 

CocaLus: itis said that he received Daedalus, and afterward killed him, when Minos 
came in pursuit of him. It was Minos that was killed; the error is taken from Dr. 
Schmitz, in the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

Cratos: “Uranus and Ge” for “ Pallas and Styx ;? taken from Dr. Sehmitz, in the Dic- 
tionary of Biography and Mythology. 

Cyme, in Æolis : it is said to have been Hesiod’s birth-place ! though, under Hesron, it 
is correctly stated that “we learn from his own poem that he was born in the village of 
Asera, in Beotia.” 

EnINNYES: reference is made to Eumenide! for a feminine plural; and so again, 
under Phaéthon, his sisters are called Heliade ! the same error oecurs under Tisiphone 
(Eumenide /) and under Valens (the islands Steehade / for des), in part from the Dietion- 
ary of Biography and Mythology. 

Harrsus: he is said to have been slain by “ Evander” for “ Pallas,” copied from Dr. 
Schmitz in the larger dictionary. 

HALMYRIS: we have 'Alduúpec, se. Aíuzv for At£uv. 

HaLosyDNE: Thetys (or Thetis), as usual, for Tethys; from Dr. Schmitz, in the Diction- 
ary of Biography and Mythology. 

Hexios: Phactusa, and, under Heliades, Phaeton, for “th.” 

Hercutes (p. 310): he is said to have taken Pylos and slain Periclymenus, a son of 
Neleus ; elsewhere, all the sons of Neleus, except Nestor. 

IrHome: “last” Messenian war for “ first.” 

Leanver: “Herois” is made the genitive of ** Hero.” 

LEONTIADES : Spartan” exiles for “ Theban.” 

Leucippus : his birth-place is inferred to be Elis !! because he was of the “ Eleatic ? 
school, instead of “Elea,” in Italy! copied from the Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology. 

Maximus, No. 2: Dionysius is styled Haliearnassus ! 
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Mycenz : the treasury of Atreus, in Mycene, is called the treasury of Athens ! and the 
same error is repeated under Pelasgi (near the end). 

Myronipes: Megara is used for Megaris. 

Nereus : just as Proteus; in the story of Ulysses, for Menelaus. 

Nirria: voudc has the feminine adjective Nirpworíc! agreeing with it. 

Oasis: ai’Oacira: is used for oí ’Oac. 

Ocyris: 2000 stadia = 20 geographical miles for 200. 

Papus : Mount Vesula for -lus ! 

Panna: the Siraces for Sirac?, as used by Tacitus. 

Pasrricris : it is said to be now Karoon, which name is given to the Euleus, s. v. 

PauLinus (p. 531): “ Nero’s” for “ Otho’s.” 

PELOPONNESUS: in the enumeration of its provinces, Argolis is strangely omitted. 

Puocis: Daphnus is plaecd on the Eubwan Sea, between the Locri Ozole !! and 
© Opuntii. 

Puocis: The Crissaan plain is placed in the southeast, on the borders of Loeri Ozole! 
and anti-historical for ante-historieal. 

Picenum : along the northern! coast of the Adriatic for western. 

PrarTHOUs: Theseus is said to have placed Helen at “ Athra!” under the care of 
“ Phaedra !? 

PosErpon (p. 610): Pasiphaë is made “daughter !? of Minos. 

SassULA: Tiber for Tibur ! 

Scopas, No. 1: he is put to death B.C. 296, though "4 in B.C. 204 ; copied from the 
larger dictionary. 

SiLANus, No. 6: the dates refer to B.C. for A.D. 

Tavium : now Boghaz-Kieni for Kieui is a typographical error eopicd from Pauly. 

THEOPHRASTUS (p. 763) is said to have presided in the Academy! (for Lyceum), 35 years. 

TERENTIA, the wife of Cieero, is called Tullia, and this error is copied from the Dietion- 
ary of Biography and Mythology. 


In some instances references are made to articles which are omitted; these the 
editor has been careful to supply, while in other cases important names have been 
passed over altogether: a few of these are given in the English work in the 
addenda, and many others not there supplied might be quoted, but any one running 
over the additions marked with brackets can judge of the extent of this improve- 
ment in the American edition for himself. The editor ought to add on this point, 
that, before receiving the page of addenda, he had already inserted in their proper 
places the only important articles there given. The biographical and mythological 
notices in the present work, which have been chiefly taken from the Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, have been compared with the corresponding ones in 
that work, and several errors are found to have been made in the process of 
abridgment, e. g., 


FERONIA (p. 263) is said to have had her chief sanetuary at Terraeina, near Mount 
Soracte!! Now Terracina is in Latium, southeast of Rome, while Mount Soracte was in 
Etruria, some distanee north of Rome : the larger icit cv says, “ Besides the sanctua- 
ries at Terracina and near Mount Soraete, she had others at,” Ke, 

Other errors from the same eause will be found (in the English work, correeted in ihis) 
under Octavius No. 8, Masinissa, Orestes, Tissaphernes, $e. 


Another great blemish in the English work is the utter carelessness exhibited in 
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the aeeentuation of the Greek names. 1f it be desirable to have the Greek 
aecented at all, it should be done correctly. The editor has carefully revised this 
portion of the work also, and hopes no gross error will be found uncorrected. In 
the historical and mythological names the errors are copicd from the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology, which exhibits the same carclessness in this respect, 
and these errors are not of that nature that they might result merely from haste, 
or a disinelination to turn to the pages of a lexieon or an author to find the place 
of the accent, but such as the slightest aequaintance with the prineiples of Greek 
accentuation would indicate to the eye at once; e. g., dissyllables with long penult 
and short final syllable having the acute on the penult; the circumflex placed on 
the antepenult; the acute placed on the penult of feminine adjectives in és and ác; 
or final syllable long by nature, with circumflex on the penult, é&c.; as instances 
almost at random, BouGaorie, KXécavünc, Kross, '"Apnríag, Deveraios, Y'Aaóxog, Kah- 
Aimedwv, "Idujvos, ’'TAog, Midas, Kprvas, Mospoxdrs, Oaħárra, Meriades, &o. &c. In 
the English edition the Greek names of the Greek divinities are commonly given, 
but with considerable inconsistency ; e. g., Ge is usually employed, though it does 
not occur in the work as a separate article at all, Gea being the form in the alpha- 
betical order, and this is frequently used instead of Ge; Pluto or Aidoneus some- 
times instead of Hades, Bacchus interchangeably with Dionysius; while, on the 
‘other hand, /Eseulapius and Hercules, Ulysses and Pollux, Ajax, and other heroes, 
are uniformly written after the Latin form of the name; these the editor has 
allowed to stand, and so, too, he has retained the Greek names of the divinities, 
‘but has placed by the side of this form the more usual one inelosed in parentheses, 
or has placed the parentheses around the former. The change, familiar enough to 
the Germans and those well acquainted with German literature, seems yet, among 
us, too great and radical a one to be made at once. Time may effect this, but at 
present, as a matter of expediency, “sub judice lis est.” 

To impart additional value to the work, and render it still more complete as a 
classical guide and book of reference, the editor has appended from the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology the “ Chronological Tables of Greek and Roman 
History” subjoined to that work, and which have been drawn up with great care 
from the Fasti Hellenici and Romani of Clinton, the Griechische and Rómische 
Zeittafeln of Fischer and Soetbeer, and the Annales Veterum Regnorum et Popu- 
lorum of Zumpt, and in addition to these, the “Tables of Weights, Measures, 
and Money,” from the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. With these 
various improvements and additions, the editor now presents the book to the American 
public, and ventures to recommend it as a reliable guide to those, for whom it is 
designed, in the various departments which on its title-page it professes to comprise. 

In conclusion, the editor would be guilty of great injustice were he not to 
acknowledge in the warmest terms the obligations which he is under to his learned 
and accurate friend Professor Drisler, whose very efficient co-operation has been 
secured in the revisal and correction of the entire work. Every article has been 
read over and examined in common, and a frank interchange of opinions has been 
made wherever any point occurred of sufficient importance to warrant this. And 
it is on this aceount that he ventures to reeommend the present volume with more 
confidence to the young student, than if it had been the result merely of his own 
individual exertions. 

CoLumbra CoLLEGE, December, 1850. 
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PREFACE. 


Jue great progress which classical studies have made in Europe, and more espe- 
cially in Germany, during the present century, has superseded most of the works 
usually employed in the elucidation of the Greek and Roman writers. It had long 
been felt by our best scholars and teachers that something better was required thau 
we yet possessed in the English language for illustrating the Antiquities, Litera- 
ture, Mythology, and Geography of the ancient writers, and for enabling a diligent 
student to read them in the most profitable manner. It was with a view of sup- 
plying this acknowledged want that the series of classical dictionaries was under- 
taken; and the very favorable manner in which these works have been received 
by the scholars and teachers of this country demands from the editor his most 
grateful acknowledgments. The approbation with which he has been favored has 
encouraged him to proceed in the design which he had formed from the beginning, 
of preparing a series of works which might be useful not only to the scholar and 
the more advanced student, but also to those who were entering on their classical 
studies. The dictionaries of “ Greek and Roman Antiquities” and of “Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology,” which are already completed, and the “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography,” on which the editor is now engaged, 
are intended to meet the wants of the more advanced scholar; but these works 
are on too extended a scale, and enter too much into details, to be suitable for the 
use of junior students. For the latter class of persons a work is required of the 
same kind as Lempriere's well-known dictionary, containing in a single volume 
the most important names, biographical, mythological, and geographical, occurring 
in the Greek and Roman writers usually read in our publie schools. It is invidious 
for an author to speak of the defects of his predecessors; but it may safely be 
said that Lempriere's work, which originally contained the most serious mistakes, 
has long since become obsolete, and that since the time it was compiled we 
have attained to more correct knowledge on a vast number of subjects comprised 
in that work. 

The present dictionary is designed, as already remarked, chiefly to elucidate the 
Greek and Roman writers usually read in schools; but, at the same time, it has 
not been considered expedient to omit any proper names connected with classical 
antiquity, of which it is expected that some knowledge ought to be possessed by 
every person who aspires to a liberal education. Accordingly, while more space 
has been given to the prominent Greek and Roman writers, and to the more dis- 
tinguished characters of Greek and Roman history, other names have not been 
omitted altogether, but only treated with greater brevity. The chief difficulty 
which every author has to contend with in a work like the present is the vastness 
of his subject and the copiousness of his materials. It has therefore been neces- 
sary in all cases to study the greatest possible brevity, to avoid all discussions, 
and to be satisfied with giving simply the results at which the best modern scholars 
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have arrived. The writer is fully aware that in adopting this plan he has fre- 
quently stated dogmatically conclusions which may be open to much dispute; but 
he has thought it better to run this risk, rather than to encumber and bewilder the 
junior student with conflicting opinions. With the view likewise of economizing 
space, few references have been given to ancient and modern writers. In fact, such. 
references are rarely of service to the persons for whom such a work as the pre- 
sent is intended, and serve more for parade than for any useful purpose; ard it 
has been the less necessary to give them in this work, as it is supposed that the 
persons who really require them will be in possession of the larger dictionaries. 

The present work may be divided into the three distinct parts, Biography, Myth- 
ology, and Geography, on each of which a few words may be neeessary. 

The biographieal portion may again be divided into the three departments of 
History, Literature, and Art. The historical artieles inelude all the names of any 
importanee which oceur in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest times 
down to the extinetion of the Western Empire, in the year 476 of our era. Very 
few names are inserted which are not ineluded in this period, but still there are 
some persons who lived after the fall of the Western Empire who could not with 
propriety be omitted in a classical dictionary. Such is the case with Justinian, 
whose legislation has exerted sueh an important influence upon the nations of 
Western Europe; with Theodorie, king of the Ostrogoths, at whose court lived 
Cassiodorus and Boéthius ; and with a few others. The lives of the later Western 
emperors and their eontemporaries are given with greater brevity than the lives 
of sueh persons as lived in the more important epochs of Greek and Roman his- 
tory, since the students for whom the present work is intended will rarely require 
information respecting the later period of the empire. The Romans, as a general 
rule, have been given under the cognomens, and not under the gentile names; but. 
in eases where a person is more usually mentioned under the name of his gens 
than under that of his eognomen, he will be found under the former. Thus, for 
example, the two celebrated conspirators against Cesar, Brutus and Cassius, are 
given under these names respectively, though uniformity would require either that 
Cassius should be inserted under his eognomen of Longinus, or Brutus under his 
gentile name of Junius. But in this as in all other eases, it has been considered 
more Mdvisable to consult utility than to adhere to any prescribed rule, which 
would be attended with practical inconvenienees. 

To the literary articles considerable space has been devoted. Not only are all 
Greek and Roman writers inserted whose works are extant; but also all sueh as. 
exercised any important influenee upon Greek and Roman literature, although their 
writings have not come down to us. It has been thought quite unnecessary, how- 
ever, to give the vast number of writers mentioned only by Atheneus, Stobeus, 
the Lexicographers, and the Scholiasts; for, though such names ought to be found 
iu a complete history of Greek and Roman literature, they would be clearly out 
of place in a work like the present. In the case of all writers whose works are 
extant, a brief account of their works, as well as of their lives, is given; and at 
the end of each article one or two of the best modern editions are specified. As 
the present work is designed for the elucidation of the classical writers, the Chris- 
tian writers are omitted, with the exception of the more distinguished fathers, who 
form a constituent part of the history of Greek and Roman literature. The 
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Byzantine historians are, for the same reason, inserted; though in their case, as 
well as in the case of the Christian Fathers, it has been impossible to give a com- 
plete account cither of their lives or of their writings. 

The lives of all the more important artists have been inserted, and an account 
has also been given of their extant works. The history of ancient art has received 
so little attention from the scholars of this eountry, that it has been deemed advi- 
sable to devote as much space to this important subject as the limits of the work 
would allow. Accordingly, some artists are noticed on account of their celebrity 
in the history of art, although their names are not even mentioned in the ancient 
writers. This remark applies to Agasias, the sculptor of the Borghese gladiator, 
whieh is still preserved in the Louvre at Paris; to Agesander, one of the sculptors 
of the group of Laocoón; to Glycon, the sculptor of the Farnese Hercules, and 
to others. On the eontrary, many of the names of the artists in Pliny’s long list 
are omitted, because they possess no importance in the history of art. 

In writing the mythologieal articles, eare has been taken to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, all indelicate allusions, as the work will probably be much in the hands of 
young persons. It is of so much importanee to diseriminate between the Greek 
and Roman mythology, that an account of the Greck divinities is given under their 
Greek names, and of the Roman divinities under their Latin names, a practice 
which is universally adopted by the Continental writers, which has received the 
sanction of some of our own scholars, and which is, moreover, of such great 
utility in guarding against endless eonfusions and mistakes as to require no apology 
for its introduction into this work. 

For the geographical articles the editor is alone responsible. The biographical 
and mythological articles are founded upon thoseithe “ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology,” but the geographical articles are written 
entirely anew for the present work. In addition to the original sources, the editor 
has availed himself of the best modern treatises on the subject, and of the valua- 
ble works of travels in Greece, Italy, and the East, which have appeared within 
the last few years, both in England and in Germany. It would have been impos- 
sible to give references to these treatises without interfering with the general plan 
of the present work, but this omission will be supplied in the forthcoming “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” It is hoped that in the geographical 
portion of the work very few omissions will be discovered of names occurring in . 
the chief elassical writers; but the great number of names found only in Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itineraries, have been purposely omitted, except in eases 
where such names have become of historical celebrity, or have given rise to 
important towns in modern times, At the commencement of every geographical 
article the Ethnie name and the modern name have been given, whenever they 
could be ascertained. In eonclusion, the editor has to express his obligations to 
his brother, the Rev. Philip Smith, who has rendered him valuable assistance by 
writing the geographical articles relating to Asia and Africa. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
Lonpox, August 12th, 1850. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 





AARASSUS. 


[ Aarassus ('Aapacoóc), a city of Pisidia ; more 
correctly, perhaps, Arassus, as given in some 
MSS.; the old Latin version of Strabo having 
also Arasum.] 

[Apa ('A6a) daughter of Zenophanes, made 
herself queen of Olbe in Cilicia; her authority 
was confirmed by Antony and Cleopatra: she 
was subsequently deposed and driven out.] 

[Ana (Aba), more usually Abe, q. v.] 

A BACJENUM (’Aéaxaivoy or Tà 'A6ákatva: 'A6a- 
xatvivoc: ruins near Tripi), an aneient town of 
the Sieuli in Sicily, west of Messana, and south 
of Tyndaris 

Am (Abal: 'Aóaioc: ruins near Exarcho), 
an ancient town of Phoeis, on the boundaries 
of Beotia, said to have been founded by the Ar- 
give Abas, but see Apantes. It possessed an 
aneient temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence 
derived the surname of Abeus. The temple 
was destroyed by thc Persians iu the invasion 
of Xerxes, and a second time by the Beeotians 
in the sacred war: it was rebuilt by Hadrian. 

[Asarus, an island in the North or German 
Oeean, where amber was said to have been 
washed up by the waves, and used by the in- 
habitants for fuel The more usual name was 
Basilia.] ! 

[Asanyz or Apannt, a people of Mauretania, 
brought into subjection to the Roman power b 
Theodosius, father of the Emperor Theodosius. 

[Asanres ('Aóavreg) the ancient, inhabitants 
of Eubeea. (Hom, Z., it, 536) They are said 
to have been of Thracian origin, to have first 
settled in Phocis, where they built Abo, and 
afterward to have erossed over to Eubca. The 
Abantes of Euboea assisted in colonizing several 
of the Ionie eities of Asia Minor. 

Awantidves ('Abavriúdyc), any descendant of 
Abas, but especially Persens, great-grandson of 
Abas, and Aerisius, son of Abas. A female de- 
scendant of Abas, as Danaë and Atalante, was 
called Abantias. 

Apantias. Vid, ABANTIADES. 

Asantipas ('Abavrídac), son of Paseas, be- 
came tyrant of Sicyon, after murdering Clinias, 
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the father of Aratus, B.C. 264, but was soon 
after assassinated. 

[ Anantis ('A6avríc), an early name of Eubea, 
from the Abantes.] 

[AnannínzA ('Abapbapén), name of a Naiad, 
mother of /Esepus and Pedasus.] 

{ApXris ("Abapec), son of Seuthes, was a Hy- 
perborean priest of Apollo, and eame from the 
eountry about the Caueasus to Greece, while 
his own country was visited by a plague. In 
his travels through Greeee he carried with him 
an arrow as the symbol of Apollo, and gave 
oraeles. His history is entirely mythical, and 
is related in various ways: he is said to have 
taken no earthly food, and to have ridden on 
his arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air. 
He cured diseases by incantations, and delivered 
the world from a plague. Later writers as- 
eribe to him several works; but if sueh works 
were really current in aneient times, they were 
not genuinc. The time of his appearance in 
Greeee is stated differently: lie may, perhaps, 
be placed about B.C. 570. [Abdris oceurs in 
Nonnus, Dionys, 11, 132, but the short quantity 
seems preferable—2. A Latin hero, who fought 
on the side of Turnus against Æneas: he was 
slain by Euryalus.—3. Called Caucasius by Ovid, 
a friend of Phineas, slain by Perscus.] 

[Asaris ('Aóaptc or Ajapic), a eity of Egypt, 
called, also, Avaris. Manetho places it to the 
east of the Bubastie mouth of the Nile, in the 
Saitie nome, while Mannert identifies it with 
what was afterward called Pelusium.] 

Ananwis ('Abapvic or "Abapvoc : ’Abapvetc), a 
town and promontory close to Lampsaeus on 
the Asiatie side of the Hellespont. [Abarnis 
was also the name of the eountry lying around 
and adjaeent to the city.] 

[ Añarrus ('A6aproc), one of the Codride, chosen 
king of the Phoceans.] 

Anas ('A6ac). 1. Son of Metanira, was chang- 
ed by Ceres (Demeter) into a lizard, because 
he moeked the goddess when she bad come on 
her wanderings into the house of his mother, 
and drank eagerly to queneh her thirst.—2, 
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Twelth king of Argos, son of Lyneeus and Hy- 
permnestra, grandson of Danaús, and father of 
Aerisius and Pretus. When he informed his 
father of the death of Danaüs, he was rewarded 
with the shield of his grandfatber, whieh was 
saered to Juno (Hera) This shield performec 
various marvels, and the mere sight of it eould 
reduee a revolted people to submission. He is 
deseribed: as a sueeessful eonqueror and as the 
founder of the town of Abæ in Phoeis, and of 
the Pelasgie Argos in Thessaly.—[9. A eentaur, 
son of Ixion and Nephele, a eelebrated hunter, 
one of those who eseaped the fury of the Lap- 
ithe in the fight that arose at the nuptials of 
Pirithoüs and Deidamia.—4. A follower of Per- 
seus, who slew Pelates in the eontest with Phin- 
eus.—5. A warrior in the Trojan army, son of 
Eurydamas, slain by Diomede.—Others of this 
name oeeur in Virgil and Ovid, who probably 
derived their aeeounts of them from the Cyelie 
poets.] 

[Anasmis (’A6aciric), a distriet of Phrygia 
Major, on the borders of Lydia.] 

ABAros ('A6aroc; now Biggeh),a small roeky 
island near Phile in the Nile, to whieh priests 
alone were allowed aeeess, whenee the name.] 

[ ABDnacEses, a Parthian nobleman who revolt- 
ed from his king Artabanus, and aided Tiri- 
dates. ] 

ABDERA (rà *“A6dypa, Abdera, æ, and Abdera, 
orum : 'A6ónpírgc, Abdérites and Abderita). 1. 

(Now .Polystilo, a town of Thraee, near the 
mouth of the Nestus, which flowed through the 
town. Aeeording to mythology, it was founded 
by Hereules in honor of his favorite ABDERUS; 
but aeeording to history, it was eolonized by 
Timesius of Clazomene about B.C. 656. Time- 
slus was expelled by the Thraeians, and the 
town was eolonized a seeond time by the in- 
habitants of Teos in lonia, who settled there 
after their own town bad been taken by the 
Persians, B.C. 544. Abdera was a flourishing 
town when Xerxes invaded Greece, aud eon- 
tinued a plaee of importanee under the Romans, 
who made it a free eity. It was the birthplaee 
of Demoeritus, Protagoras, Anaxarehus, and 
other distinguished men; but its inhabitants, 
notwithstanding, were aeeounted stupid, and an 
* Abderite” was a term of reproaeh.—2. (Now 
Adra), a town of Hispania Betiea on the evast, 
founded by the Pheenicians. 

ABDERUS ('A6ómpoc) a favorite of Hereules, 
was torn to pieees by the mares of Diomedes, 
whieh Hereules had given him to [guard while 
he himself] pursued the Bistones. Hereules is 
said to have built the town of Abdera in honor 
of him. 

ABDOLONYMUus or ABDALONIMus, also ealled 
Ballonymus, a gardener, but of royal descent, 
was made king of Sidon by Alexander the Great. 

ABELLA or AVELLA ("A6eAAa: Abellanus ; now 
Avella Vecchia), a town of Campania, not far from 
Nola, founded by a eolony from Chaleis in Eu- 
bea. It was eelebrated for its apples, whenee 
Virgil (Æn., vit, 740) calls it maliféra, and for 
its great hazel-nuts, nuces Avellane. 

ABELLINUM (Abellinas : now Avellino), a town 
of the Hirpini in Samnium, near the sourees of 
the Sabatus—[2. (Now Marsico Vetere), a town 
of Lueania, near the sourees of the Aeiris, ealled, 
for distinction’ sake, Abellinum Marsieum.] 
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ArcArus, Acsinus, or Avcimus ('Aóyapoc, 
"Axbapos, Avyapoc), a name eommon to many 
rulers of Edessa, the eapital of the distriet of 
Osrhoéne in Mesopotamia. Of these rulers, one 
‚is supposed by Eusebius to have been the author 
‘of a letter written to Christ, whieh he found in 
2 ehureh at Edessa and translated from the 
Syriae. The letter is believed to be spurious. 

Axia (7 Abia: near Zarnata), a town of Mes- 
senia on the Messenian Gulf It is said to 
have been the same town as the Ire of the Iliad 
(ix, 292), and to have aequired the name of 
Abia in honor of Abia, the nurse of Hyllus, a 
son of Hercules. At a later time Abia belonged 
to the Aehzan League. 

Asi ("Aéco), a tribe mentioned by Homer 
(Z, xii, 6), and apparently a Thraeian people. 
This matter is diseussed by Strabo (p. 296). 

ABILA (Tà “AbiAa: *Abidqvós, probably Nebi 
Abel), a town of Ceele-Syria, afterward ealled 
Claudiopolis, and the eapital of the tetrarehy of 
Abiléne (Luke iii, 1) The position seems 
doubtful A town of the same name is men- 
tioned by Josephus as being sixty stadia east of 
the Jordan.—[2. A mountain of Mauretania: 
Vid. AryLa.] 

[Anexe (AbiA7 7), vid. Azita, No. 1.] 

AnIsXnzs (’Aé:adpyc), also ealled Embisarus, 
an Indian king beyond the River Hydaspes, sent 
embassies to Alexander the Great, who not only 
allowed him to retain his kingdom, but inereased 
it, and on his death appointed his son his suc- 
eessor. 

[AsrEnus ('A625poc) a Trojan, slain by Au- 
tiloehus.] 

ABNOBA Mons, the range of hills eovered by 
the Blaek Forest in Germany, not a single 
inountain. 

[Anonnica (now Bayonne), a city of Galleeia in 
Hispania Tarraeonensis, near the mouth of the 
Minius.] 

[Añoccis (now Aboo Simbel), a city of ZEthi- 
opia, on the western bank of the Nile, with very 
remarkable ruins.] 

ABONITICHOS ('Abóvov veiyoc), a town of Paph- 
lagonia, ou the Blaek Sea, with a harbor, after- 
ward ealled Ionopolis ('lovózo24c), whenee its 
modern name Jneboli, the birth-plaee of the pre- 
tended prophet Arrxaxpzm, of whom Lueian has 
left us an account. 

ABÓRIGÍNES, the original inhabitants of a 
country, équivalent to the Greek aùróyðoveç. 
But the Aborigines in Italy are not in the Latin 
writers the original inhabitants of all Italy, but 
the name of the aneient people who drove the 
Sieuli out of Latium, and there beeame the pro- 
genitors of the Latini. 

ABORRHAS ('Abóppac: now Khabur), a braneh 
of the Euphrates, whieh joins that river on the 
east side near Areesium. It is ealled the Arax. 
es by Xenophon (Anab. i, 4, 8 19) and was. 
erossed by the army of Cyrus the Younger in: 
the mareh from Sardis to the neighborhood of 
Babylon, B.C. 401. A braneh of this river, 
whieh rises near Nisibis, and is now ealled Jakh- 
jakhah, is probably the aneient Mygdonius. The 
Khabur rises near Orfah, and is joined near the 
Lake of Khatuniyah by the Jakhjakhah, after 
whieh the united stream flows into the Eu- 
phrates. The course of the Khabur is very in- 
eorreetly represented in the maps. 
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ABRADATAS (Abpadárac), a king of Susa, and 
an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus, accord- 
ing to Xenophon’s Cyropedia. His wife, Pan- 
théa, was taken on the conquest of the Assyrian 
camp. In consequenee of the honorable treat- 
ment which she reccived from Cyrus, Abrada- 
tas joined the latter with his forces. He fell in 
the first battle in which he fought for him, while 
fighting against the Egyptians in the army of 
Croesus at Thymbrana, on the Pactolus. In- 
consolable at her loss, Panthea put an end to 
her own life. Cyrus had a high mound raised 
in honor of them. 

[Aprerrene ('Abperrrví), a region of Mysia, 
on the borders of Bithynia, said to have been 
so called from the nymph Abretia.] 

ABRINCATÚ1, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
in the neighborhood of the modern Avranches. 

Abrócómas ('Aópokóuac) one of the satraps 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, was sent with an army 
to oppose Cyrus on his march into Upper Asia, 
B.C. 401. He retreated on the approach of Cy- 
rus, but did not join the king in time for the 
battle of Cunaxa. 

[ Aprocómes (’A6poxdune, Jon.), son of Darius 
and Phratagune, accompanied the army of Xerx- 
es to Greece, and was slain at Thermopyle.] 

[Asron ('Aópov), son of the Attic orator Ly- 
curgus.—2. Son of Callias, of the deme of Bate 
in Attica, who wrote on the festivals of the 
Greeks. | 

AsRóNYonus ('A6póvvyoc) an Athenian, who 
served in the Persian war, B.C. 480, aud was 
subsequently sent as ambassador to Sparta, with 
Themistocles and Aristides, respecting the for- 
tifications of Athens. 

ABRÓTONUM, mother of THEMISTOCLES. 

ABRÓTONUM ('Abpórovov : now Sabart or Old 
Tripoli), a city on the coast of Africa, between 
the Syrtes, founded by the Phoenicians ; a eolony 
under the Romans. It was also called Sabráta 
and Neapolis, and it formed, with CEa and Lep- 
tis Magna, the African Tripolis. 

[ Asnoxtus Sito, a Latin poet of the Augusten 
age, pupil of Poreius Latro. According to Yos- 
sius, there were two of this name, father and 
son.] i 

[AsrozeLmes (’AbpotéAunc), a Thracian. mter- 
preter of the Thracian king Seuthes, mentioned 
in the Anabasis of Xenophon. ] 

ABSYRTÍDES or APSYRTIDES, sc, isule CArpup- 
rídec: now Cherso, Osero, Ferosina, and Chao), 
the name of four islands off the coast of Illyn- 
eum, [the principal one of which was ABsorus, 
with a town of the same name.] Aecording to 
one tradition, Absyrtus was slain in these isl- 
ands by his sister Medéa and by Jason. 

Apsyrrus or ArsyrTus (“Aypuproc), son of 
JEétes, king of Colchis, and brother of Medea. 
When Medea fled with Jason, she took her 
brother Absyrtus with her; and when she was 
nearly overtaken by her father, she murdered 
Absyrtus, eut his body in pieces and strewed 
them on the road, that her father might thus be 
detained by gathering the limbs of his child. 
Tomi, the plaee where this horror was com- 
mitted, was believed to have derived its name 
from réuvo, “to eut" According to another tra- 
dition, Absyrtus did not accompany Medea, but 
was sent out by his father in pursuit of her. He 
overtook her in Coreyra, where she had been 
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kindly reccived by king Aleinous, who refused 
to surrender her to Absyrtus When he over- 
took her a second time in certain islands off the 
Illyrian eoast, he was slain by Jason. The son 
of /Eótes, who was murdered by Medea, is called 
by some writers /Egialcus. 

ABULITES (AbovAirne), the satrap of Susiana, 
surrendered Susa to Alexander, The satrapy 
was restored to him by Alexander, but he and 
his son Oxyathres were afterward cxecuted by 
Alexander for the crimes they had committed. 

AnunNUS VaLENs. Vid. VALENS. 

Anus (now Humber), a river in Britain. 

[Asus ('A6oc : now Aghri-Dagh), a mountain 
ehain of Armenia Major, and believed by the 
natives at the present day to be the Ararat of 
Seripture.] 

AnypENus ('A6vóngvóc), a Greck historian, who 
wrote a history of Assyria. His date is uncer- 
tain: he made use of the works of Megasthe- 
nes and Berosus, and he wrote in the Ionie di- 
alect, His work was particularly valuable for 
chronology. The fragments of his history have 
been published by Scaliger, De Emendatione 
Temporum; and Richter, Berosi Chaldeorum 
Historic, &c., Lips., 1825. 

AxsYvos ('A6vóoc : 'Abudavós). 1. A town of 
the Troad on the Hellespont, and a Milesian 
colony. It was nearly opposite to Sestos, but a 
little lower down the stream. The bridge of 
boats which Xerxes constructed over the Hel- 
lespont, B.C. 480, commenced a little higher up 
than Abydos, and touched the European shore 
between Sestos and Madytus. The site of Aby- 
dos is a little north of Sultania or the old eastle 
of Asia, which is opposite to the old castle of 
Europe.—2. (Ruins near Arabat el Matfoon and 
El Birbeh). a city of Upper Egypt, near the west 
bank of the Nile; ouce second only to Thebes, 
but in Strabo's time (A.D. 14) a small village. 
It had a temple of Osiris and a Memnonium, both 
still standing, and an oracle. Here was found 
the ioseription known as the Table of Abydos, 
which contains a list of the Egyptian kings. 

ABYLA or Asira Mons or COLUMNA (’A60A7 or 
*AbiAn orýàņ or ópoc: now Jebel Zatout, i. e., 
Apes’ Hill, above Ceuta), a mountain in Maure- 
tania Tingitana, forming the eastern extremity 
of the south or African coast of the Fretum 
Gaditanum. This and Mount Calpe (Gibraltar), 
opposite to it on the Spanish coast, were called 
the Columns of Hercules, from the fab'e that they 
were originally one mountain, whick. was torn 
asunder by Hercules. 

AcacaLLis (’Akaxaddic), daughter of Minos, 
by whom Apollo begot a son, Miletus, as well as 
other children. Acacallis was in Crete a com- 
mon name for a narcissus. 

Acacésium (’Akaxjovov: ’Axaxyoroc), a town 
of Areadia, at the foot of a hill of the same name. 

Acacésius ('Axaxñoioc), a surname of Mer- 
eury (Hermes), for which Homer uses the form 
Acacetes, Some writers derive it from the Ar- 
cadian town of Acacesium, in which he was be- 
lieved to have been brought up ; others from a 
priv. and kaxóc, and suppose it to mean “the 
god who does not hurt" The same surname 
is given to Prometheus, whence it may be in- 
ferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
deliverer from evil. 

AcackTxs, Vid. ACACESIUS. 

: 3 


ACACUS. 


[AoXcus ('Akakoc), son of Lycaon, a king in 
Arcadia, who brought up Mercury (Hermes), 
and founded Acacesium: vid. Acacrsivs. ] 

Ackpimia ('Akaógueta or '"Akakóguia: also 
Academia in the older Latin writers) a piece of 
land on the Cephissus, six stadia from Athens, 
originally belonging to the hero Acaprmus, and 
subsequently a gymnasium, which was adorned 
by Cimon with plane and olive plantations, 
statues, and other works of art. Here taught 
Plato, who possessed a pieee of land in the 
neighborhood, and after him his followers, who 
were hence ealled the Academici, or Academic 
philosophers. When Sulla besieged Athens iu 
B.C. 87, he eut down the plane trees in order to 
eonstruet his military machines; but the place 
was restored soon afterward. Cicero gave the 
name of Academia to his villa near Puteoli, 
where he wrote his * Queestiones Academicz.” 

AcipEMYcn Vid, ACADEMIA, 

ACADEMUS (’Axddquoc), an Attie hero, who be- 
trayed to Castor and Pollux, when they invaded 
Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that she 
was kept concealed at Aphidne. For this the 
Tyndarids always showed him gratitude, and 
whenever the Lacedemonians invaded Attica, 
they spared the land belonging to Academus. 
Vid. ACADEMIA. 

ACALANDRUS (uow Salandrella), a river in Lu- 
eania, flowing into the Gulf of Tarentum. 

[Acaranruts ('Axazavdíc), daughter of Pierus, 
changed by the muses into a thistle-finch. Vid. 
Prrrus.] 

[Acamantis ('Akapavríc) one of the Attic 
tribes, so named from the hero Acamas I. 

Acámas ('Akáuac) X. Son of Theseus and 
Pheedra, accompanied Diomedes to Troy to de- 
mand the surrender of Helen. During his stay 
at Troy he won the affeetion of Laodiee, daughter 
of Priam, and begot by her a son, Munitus, He 
was one of the Greeks concealed in the wooden 
horse at the taking of Troy. The Attic tribe 
Aeainantis derived its name from him.—2. Son 
of Antenor and Theano, one of the bravest Tro- 
jans, slain by Meriones.—3. Son of Eussorus, one 
of the leaders of the Thracians in the Trojan 
war, slain by the Telamonian Ajax.—[4. Son of 
Asius, fought on the side of the Trojans, slain by 
Meriones.] 

[Acamas ('Axápac : now Cape Salizano or St. 





Pifano) a promontory at the northwest end of! in consequinec, drove Jason 


Cy prus.] 

AcaMrsis ('Akajnpic : now Tschorak or Bitu- 
mi) a river of Asia forming the boundary be- 
tween Pontus and Colchis, and so named from 
its impetuous course, a priv. and kduzro. It was 
ealled by the natives themselves Boas.] 

Acantuus ('AxavÜoc: 'AkdvOioc) 1. (Ruins 
near /rso),a town on the Isthmus, which con- 
nects the peninsula of Athos with Chaleidice, on 
the canal cut by Xerxes (vid. Arnos). It was 
founded by the inhabitants of Andros, and con- 
tinued to be a place of considerable importance 
from the time of Xerxes to that of the Romans. 


ACCA LAURENTIA. 


ni, son of Alemzon and Callirrhoé, and brother 

of Amphoterus. Their father was murdercd by 

Phegeus when they were very young, and Callir- 
| 1hoé prayed to Jupiter (Zeus) to make her sons 
| grow quiekly, that they might be able to avenge 
| the death of their father. The prayer was grant- 
ed, and Acarnan with his brother slew Phegeus, 
his wife, and his two sons. The inhabitants of 
Psophis, where the sons had been slain, pursued 
the murderers as far as Tegea, where, however, 
they were received and reseucd. They after- 
ward went to Epirus, where Acarnan founded 
the state called after him Aearnania. 

ACARNANÍA ('Akapvavía : 'Akapváv, -ávoc), the 
most westerly provinee of Greeee, was bound- 
ed on the north by the Ambracian Gulf, on the 
west and southwest by the Ionian Sea, on the 
northeast by Amphiloehia, which is sometimes 
included in Acarnania, and on the cast by ZEto- 
lia, from which at a later time it was separated 
by the Aehelóus. The name of Aearnania does 
not oeeur in Homer. In the most aneient times 
the land was inhabited by the Taphii, Teleboze, 
and Leleges, and subsequently by the Curetes, 
who emigrated from ZEtolia and settled there. 
At a later time a colony from Argos, said to 
have been led by Acarnay, the son of Alemzeon, 
settled in the country. In the seventh eentury 
B.C. the Corinthians founded several towns on 
the coast. The Acarnanians first emerge from 
obseurity at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, B.C. 481. They were then a rude people, 
living by piracy and robbery, and they always 
remained behind the rest of the Greeks in civili- 
zation and refinement. They were good sling- 
ers, and are praised for their fidelity and courage. 
The different towns formed a league with a 
strategus at their head in time of war: the mem- 
bers of the league met at Stratos, and subse- 
| quently at Thyrium or Leucas. Under the 
| Romans Aearnania formed part of the province 
of Macedonia. 

[ AcastE (’Akdor7), a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys.] 

Acastus ('AkacToc) son of Pelias, king of 
lolcus, and of Anaxibia or Philomache. He 
Was one of the Argonauts, and also took part in 
the Calydonian hunt. His sisters were induced 
by Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in orderto make him “young again. Acastus, 
and Medea from 

loleus, and instituted funeral games in honor 
of his father. During these games Astydamia, 
| the wife of Aeastus, also ealled Hippolyte, first 
saw Peleus, whom Acastus had purified from 
the murder of Eurytion. When Peleus, faithful 
to his benefactor, refused to listen to her ad- 
dresses, she aceused him to her busband of im- 
proper conduet. Shortly afterward, when Acastus 
and Peleus were hunting on Mount Pelion, and 
the latter had fallen asleep, Aeastus took bis 
sword from him, and left him alone. He was, in 
consequenee, nearly destroyed by the Centaurs ; 
| but he was saved by Chiron or Mercury (Hermes), 











—2. (Now Dashur), a town on the west bank of returned to Acastus, and killed him, together 


the Nile, 120 stadia south of Memphis, with a 
temple of Osiris. 

[ Acanraus ('Axavbos), a Lacedemonian, vietor 
at Olympia in the díavzoc, wns said to have been 
the first who ran naked at these games.] 

ACARNAN ('Akapváv, -Gvoc), one of the Epigo- 


with his wife—[2. A king of Dulichium, men- 
tioned in the Odyssey.] 

AcBarus. Vid. ABGARUS. 

[Acca, a companion of the Volscian heroine 
Camilla.] 

Acca Laurentia or Larentia, a mythical 


ACCIUS. 


woman in early Roman story.  Aeeording to 
one aeeount, she was the wife of the shepherd 
Faustulus, and the nurse of Romulus and Remus 
after they had been taken from the she-wolf. 
Another aecount conneets her with the legend 
of Hereules, by whose adviee she sueceeded in 
making Carutius or Tarrutius, an Etruscan, 
love and marry her. After his death she in- 
herited his large property, whieh she left to the 
Roman people. Ancus Mareius, in gratitude 
for this, allowed her to be buried in the Vela- 
brum, and instituted an annual festival, the 
Larentalia, at which saerifices were offered to 
the Lares. According to other aeeounts, again, 
She was not the wife of Faustulus, but a pros- 
titute, who, from her mode of life, was ealled 
lupa by the shepherds, and who left the property 
she gained in that way to the Roman people. 
Thus much seems eertain, whatever we may 
think of the stories, that she was of Etrusean 
origin, and eonneeted with the worship of the 
Lares, from which her name Larentia seems to 
be derived. 

L. Accius or Arrius, an early Roman tragic 
poet and the son of a freedman, was born B.C. 
170, and lived to a great age. Cieero, when a 
young man, frequently eonversed with him. 
His tragedies were chiefly imitated from the 
Greek, but he also wrote some on Roman sub- 
jeets (Prætextata); one of which, entitled Brutus, 
was probably in honor of his patron, D. Brutus. 
We possess only fragments of his tragedies, 
but they are spoken of in terms of admiration 
by the ancient writers. Aecius also wrote An- 
nales in verse, containing the history of Rome, 
like those of Ennius; and a prose work, Libri 
Didascalion, which seems to have been a his- 
tory of poetry. The fragments of his tragedies 
are given by Bothe, Poet. Scenici Latin, vol. v., 
Lips, 1834; and those of the Didascaha by 
Madvig, De L, Attii, Didascaliis Comment, Haf- 
nia, 1831. 

Acco, a ehief of the Senones in Gaul, who in- 
dueed his eountrymen to revolt against Cæsar, 
B.C. 83, by whom he was put to death. 

Ace. Vid. ProrzMais. 

[| AcERÁTUS ('Aríparoc), a priest and prophet 
at Delphi, who with sixty men alone did not 
abandon the plaee on the approaeh of Xerxes and 
his army.—2. A,poet of the Greek anthology.] 

Acersas, a Tyrian priest of Hercules, who 

‘married Elissa, the sister of King Pygmalion. 
He had concealed his treasures in the carth, 
knowing the avarice of Pygmalion, but he was 
murdered by Pygmalion, who hoped to obtain 
his treasures through his sister. The prudence 
of Elissa saved the treasures, and she emigrated 
from Phoenicia. 
Justin, Acerbas is the same person as Sichæus, 
and Elissa the same as Dido in Virgil (Æn., 1, 
343, seg.). The names in Justin are undoubtedly 
more eorreet than in Virgil: for Virgil here, as in 
other eases, has ehanged a foreign name into one 
more eonvenient to him. 

AcerrRxE (Acerrámus) 1. (Now .Ácerra), a 
town in Campania on the Clanius, recerved 
the Roman franchise in B.C. 332. It was de- 
stroyed by Hannibal, but was rebuilt 2. (Now 
Gerra), a town of the Insubres in Gallia Trans- 
padana. 


In this aeeount, taken from! 


ACHAT. 


Apollo, expressive of his beautiful hair, which 
was never cut or shorn. 

[Aces (“Axyc), a river in the interior of Asia, 
from which the country of the Hyrcanians, Par- 
thians, Chorasmians, &c., was watered by means 
of eanals. On the eonquest of this region by 
the Persian king, the stoppage of this irrigation 
eonverted many fertile lands into barren wastes. 
This river has been supposed to be the same 
with the Ochus or Oxus, and Wilson (Ariana, p. 
129), following Gattercr, inelines to the latter. 

[| AcesAMENuS ('Axecauevóc), a king of Thraee, 
father of Peribea, and said to have founded the 
city Aeesamenz in Macedonia. | 

| AcEsANDER ('Axécavópoc), a Greek historian, 
who wrote an aceount of Cyrene.] 

Acksas ('Akecác), a native of Salamis in y- 
prus, famed for his skill in weaving cloth with 
variegated patterns (polymitarius). He and his 
son Helicon were the first who made a peplus 
for Minerva (Athena) Polias. They must have 
lived before the time of Euripides and Plato, 
who mention this peplus. 

[ Acesimprorus ('Akectubporoc), an admiral of 
the Rhodians, and a delegate to the eonferenee 
between T. Flamininus and Philippus.] 

Acksines (Axeoivny: 'Akeoivoc) 1. (Now 
Chenaub), a river in India, into which the Hydas- 
pes flows, and whieh itself flows into the Indus. 
—2. (Now Alcantara), a river in Sicily, near 
Tauromenium, called also Onobalas. 

[ Acesius ('Axéctoc), an appellation of Apollo, 
“the healer,” from ¿xéoyas. | 

[Acesta. Vid. Srcrsra.] 

Acestes (Axéorye), son of a Trojan woman 
of the name of Egesta or Segesta, who was sent 
by her father to Sieily, that she might not be 
devoured by the monsters which infested the 
territory of Troy. When Egesta arrived in Sie- 
ily, the river-god Crimisus begot by her a son, 
Acestes, who was afterward regarded as the 
hero who had founded the town of Segesta. 
Æneas, on his arrival in Sieily,.was hospitably 
received by Acestes. 

[ Acesroporus ('Axecródopoc), a Greek histo- 
rian from whom Plutarch quotes some incidents 
relating to the battle of Salamis, in his Life of 
Themistocles. | 

Acrsron ('Akécrop) 1. Surnamed Sacas, on 
account of his foreign origin, was a tragie poet 
at Athens, and a eontemporary of Aristophanes. 
—2. A sculptor of Cnosus, who flourished about 
B.C. 452.] 

[ AcesrorIDES  ('Axecropíómc) a Corinthian 
chosen general by the Syraeusans, but banished 
from Syraeuse by Agathocles. ] 

Acuæa ('Axaía, from dxoc, “grief”), “the 
distressed one,” a surname of Ceres (Demeter) 
at Athens, so ealled on aceount of her sorrow for 
the loss of her daughter. 

Acuat ('Ayatot), one of the chief Hellenic 
races, were, aceording to tradition, deseended 
from Aehzus, who was the son of Xuthus and 
Creusa, and grandson of Hellen. The Acher 
originally dwelt in Thessaly, and from thence 
migrated to Peloponnesus, the whole of which 
became subject to them, with the exception 
of Areadia, and the eountry afterward ealled 
Achaia. As they were the ruling nation in 
Peloponnesus in the heroic times, Homer fre- 


Acersicdmrs (Akepoexéunc), a surname of, quently gives the name of Achzi to the collect- 
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k à ACH AMEN iss. 

ive Greeks. On the conquest of the greater 
part of Peloponnesus by the Heraclide and the 
Dorians eighty years after the ‘Trojan war, 
many of the Achaei under Tisamenus, the son 
of Orestes, left their country and took posses- 
sion of the northern coast of Peloponnesus, then 
called Agialéa, and inhabited by the Ionians, 
whom they expelled from the country, which 
was henceforth called Achaia. The expelled 
lonians migrated to Attica and Asia Minor. The 
Achwi settled in twelve cities: Pellene, Aigira, 
Ægæ, Bura, Helice, /Egium, Rhype, Patra, 
Phare, Olenus, Dyme, and Triteea. These 
cities are said to have been governed by Tisa- 
menus and his descendants till Ogyges, upon 
whose death a democratical form of govern- 
ment was established in cach state; but the 
twelve states formed a league for mutual de- 
fence and proteetion. In the Persian war the 
Achai took no part; and they had little influ- 
ence in the affairs of Greece till the time of 
the suecessors of Alexander In B.C. 281 the 
Achæi, who were then subjeet to the Macedo- 
nians, resolved to renew their ancient league for 
the purpose of shaking off the Maecdonian yoke. 
This was the origin of the eelebrated Achæan 
League. It at first consisted of only four towns, 
Dyme, Patre, Tritea, and Phare, but was sub- 
sequently joined by the other towns of Achaia, 
with the exception of Olenus and Helice. It 
did not, however, obtain mueh importance till 
B.C. 251, when Aratus united to it his native 
town, Sicyon. The cxample of Sicyon was 
followed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Greece, and the league soon bceame the chief 
political power in Greece. At length the Achæi 
declared war against the Romans, who destroyed 
the league, and thus put an end to the independ- 
ence of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town 
of the league, was taken by the Roman general 
Mummius, in B.C. 146, and the whole of south- 
ern Greece made a Roman province under the 
name of Acuata. The different states composing 
the Achean League had equal rights. The 
assemblies of the league were held twice a year, 
in the spring and autumn, in a grove of Jupiter 
(Zeus) Homagyrius near Atgium. At these 
assemblies all the business of the league was 
conducted, and at the spring meeting the public 
functionaries, were chosen. These were: 1. A 
strategus (orparyyóc) or gencral, and a hippar- 
chus (¿mrapxoc) or commander of the cavalry; 
2. A secretary (ypauuareóc) ; and, 3. Ten demi- 
urgi (dyucovpyoi, also called ápyovrec), who appear 
to have had the right of convening the assembly. 
For further particulars, vid. Diet. of Ant., art. 
Achaicum Fodus. 

AcHEMENEs ('Ayatuévgc). 1. The ancestor of 
the Persian kings, who founded the family of the 
Achamenide ('Axauuevíóat), which was the no- 
blest family of the Pasargade, the noblest of the 
Persian tribes. The Roman poets use the adjec- 
tive Achwmenius in the sense of Persian. [Some 
writers identify him with the Djemschid of the 
Oriental historians.]—2. Son of Darius I., gover- 
nor of Egypt, commanded the Egyptian fleet in 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, B.C. 
480. He was defeated and killed in battle by 
Inarus the Libyan, B.C. 460. 

AcHaMENIDES or AcHEMÉNIDES, son of Ada- 
mastus of Ithaca, and a companion of Ulysses, 
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AOCHA'TES. 


who left him behind in Sicily, when he fled from 
the Cyclopes. Here he was found by Æneas, 
who took him with him. i 

Acumus (Ayuóc) 1. Son of Xuthus, the 
mythical ancestor of the Acixr—2. Governor 
under Antiochus III. of all Asia west of Mount 
Taurus. He revolted against Antiochus, but was 
defeated by the latter, taken prisoner at Sardis, 
and put to death B.C. 214.—3. Of Eretria in 
Euboea, a tragic poet, born B.C. 484. In 447, he 
contended with Sophocles and Euripides, and 
though he subsequently brought out many dra- 
mas, according to some as many as thirty-four 
or forty, he nevertheless only gained the prize 
once. In the satyrical drama he possessed 
considerable merit. The fragments of his pieces 
have been published by Urlichs, Bonn, 1834; 
[and by Wagner in his Fragmenta Tragicorum 
Grecorum (in Didot's Biblioth. Græc.), p. 36-52. 
The satyric pieces have been published sepa- 
rately in Friebel’s Grecorum Satyrographorum 
Fragmenta, Berlin, 1837.—4. A Greek tragic 
poct of Syracuse, who flourished at a later period 
than the foregoing, belonging to the Alexandrine 
period: he was said to have written ten or four- 
teen tragedies. } 

AcHAlA ('Ayatóc: ’Ayaid). 1. The northern 
eoast of the Peloponnesus, originally called ZEgi- 
aléa (AiysdAeca) or Ægialus (Alyeadóc), i. e. the 
eoast land, was bounded on the north by the 
Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the south 
by Elis and Arcadia, on the west by the Ionian 
sea, and on the east by Sieyonia. It was a nar- 
row slip of country sloping down from the moun- 
tains to the sea. The coast is generally low, and 
has few good ports. Respecting its inhabitants, 
vid. AcnzrL—2. A district in Thessaly, which 
appears to have been the original seat of the 
Achzi. It retained the name of Achaia in the 
time of Herodotus.—3. The Roman province in- 
cluded Peloponnesus and northern Greece south 
of Thessaly. It was formed on the dissolution 
of the Achzan League in B. C. 146, and hence 
derived its name. 

[Acuala, (Ayata), a city and harbor on the 
northeastern eoast of the Euxine, mentioned by 
Arrian in his Periplus.] 

[Acuardca (’Aydpaxa), a village near Nysa in 
Lydia, having a celebrated Plutonium, and an 
oracular cave of Charon, where igtimations were 
given to the sick respecting the cure of their 
maladies. | 

[Acnanpxvs ('Ayapó£oc : now Egorlik), a river 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, flowing from the Caucasus 
into the Palus Meotis.] 

Acuarn# ('Ayapval : ' Ayapvebc, pl, ’Ayapvijc), 
the principal demus of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Œneïs, sixty stadia north of Athens, pos- 
sessed a rough and warlike population, who were 
able to furnish three thousand hoplite at the 
commeneement of the Peloponnesian war. Their 
land was fertile, and they carried on considerable 
trafic in charcoal. One of the plays of Aristo- 
aes bears the name of the inhabitants of this 

emus. 

ACHARRA, a town in Thessaliotis in Thessaly, 
on the River Pamisus. 

[AcuAres, a friend and companion of Æneas, 
so remarkable for the fidelity of his attachment, 
that * fidus Achates" became subsequently a 
proverb.] 


ACHATES. 


AonarES (now Dirillo), a river in southern 
Sicily, between Camarina and Gela, in which the 
first aĝate is said to have been found. 

ACHELOIDES, a surname of the Sirens, the 
daughters of Achelous and a Muse; also a sur- 
mame of water nymphs. 

AcnÉLOUs ('AxyeAQoc : 'AyeAótoc in Hom. : now 
Aspro Potamo), more anciently called Thoas, 
Axenus, and Thestius, the largest river in 
Greeee. It rises in Mount Pindus, and flows 
southward, forming the boundary between Acar- 
nania and Etolia, and falls into the Ionian Sea 
opposite the islands ealled Eehinades, [which 
were supposed to have been formed in part by 
the depositions of this very rapid river.] It is 
about one hundred and thirty miles in length. 
The god of this river is deseribed as the offspring 
of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest of their 
threc thousand sons. He fought with Hercules 
for Deianira, but was eonquered in the contest. 
He then took the form of a bull, but was again 
overcome by Hercules, who deprived him of 
one of his horns, whieh, however, he recovered 
by giving up the horn of Amalthea. According 
to Ovid. (Met, ix. 87), the Naiads changed the 
horn which Hercules took from Achelous into 
the horn of plenty. Achelous was, from the 
earliest times, eonsidered to be a great divinity 
throuzhout Greeee, and was invoked in prayers, 
saerifiees, &e. On several coins of Acarnania, 
the god is represented as a bull with the head 
of an old man. Achelous was also the name of 
a river in Arcadia, and of another in Phthiotis 
in Thessaly. 

AcuEmMÉniDES. Vid. ACHJEMENIDES. 

ACHÉRON ('Axépov), the name of several riv- 
ers, all of which were, at least at one time, be- 
lieved to be connected with the lower world.—1. 
[Now Gurla, or River of Sudi.] A river in Thes- 
protia in Epirus, which fows through the Lake 
Aeherusia into the loman Sea—2. A river in 
Elis, which flows into the Alphéus.—3. [Proba- 
bly Lese or Arconti.] A river in southern Italy, 
in the country of the Bruttij, on which Alexan- 
der of Epirus perished.—4. The river of the 
lower world, rownd which the shades hover, and 
into which the Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow. 
In late writers the name of Acheron is used, in 
a general sense, to designate the whole of the 
lower world. The Etruseans were acquainted 
with the worship of Acheron (Acheruns) from 
very early times, as we must infer from their 
Acheruntici libri, which treated of the deification 
of souls, and of the sacrifices (Acheruntia sacra) 
by which this was to be effected. 

Acuirontis. 1. (Now Acerenza), a town in 
Apulia, on a summit of Mount Vultur, whence 
Horace (Carm., iii, 4, 14) speaks of celse nidum 
Acherontie—2. A town on the River Acheron, 
in the country of the Bruttii. Vid. Acureron, 
No. 3. 

AcuerUsía ('Ayepovoía Aíuvg or ‘Ayepovoic), 
the name of several lakes and swamps, which, 
like the various rivers of the name of Acheron, 
were at the same time believed to be connected 
with the lower world, until at last the Aehe- 
rusia came to be considered to be ¿n the lower 
world itself The lake to which this belief 
seems to have been first attached was the Ache- 
rusia in Thesprotia, through which the Acheron 
flowed. Other lakes or swamps of the same 
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ACHILLES. r 
name were near Hermione in Argolis, between : 
Cume and Cape Misenum in Campania, and 
lastly in. Egypt, ncar Memphis. Acherusia was 
also the name of a peninsula, near Heraclóa ine 
Bithynia, with a decp chasm, into which Her- 
eules is said to have descended to bring up the 
dog Cerberus, 

AcnETUM, a small town in Sicily, the site of 
which is uncertain. 

ACHILLA or AcHoLLA ('AyoA2Aa: "AyoAAaiog : 
Achillitanus : now 41 Aliah, ruins), a town on 
the sea-coast of Africa, in the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory (Byzacena), a little above the northern 
point of the Syrtis Minor. 

AcmLLAS (AytAAdc), one of the guardians 
of the Egyptian king Ptolemy Dionysius, and 
commander of the troops when Pompey fied to 
Egypt, B.C. 48. 1t was he and L. Septimius 
who killed Pompey. He subsequently joined 
the eunueh Pothinus in resisting Cesar, and 
obtained possession of the greatest part of Alex- 
andrea. He was shortly afterwards put to 
death by Arsinoë, the youngest sister of Ptolemy, 
B.C. 47. 

[ Acinrrils, a poem of Statius, turning on the 
story of Achilles. Vid. Statius. 

Acimttes (AycAAetc), the great hero of the 
Iliad.—J77omeric story. Achilles was the son of 
Peleus, king of the Myrmidones in Phthiotis, in 
Thessaly, and of the Nereid Thetis. From his 
father's name, he is often called Pelides, Peleia- 
des, or Pelion, and from his grandfathers, aci- 
des. He was edueated by Phoenix, who taught 
him eloquenee and the arts of war, and accom- 
panied him to the Trojan war. In the healing 
art he was instrueted by Chiron, the centaur. 
His mother, Thetis, foretold him that his fate 
was either to gain glory and die early, or to live 
a long but inglorious life, The hero chose the 
former, and took part in the Trojan war, from 
which he knew that he was not to return., In 
fifty ships, he led his hosts of Myrmidones, Hel- 
lenes, and Acheans, against Troy. Here the- 
swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy favorite of Minerva 
(Athena) and Juno (Hera). Previous to the dis- 
pute with Agamemnon, he ravaged the country 
around Troy, and destroyed twelve towns on 
the coast and eleven in the interior of the coun- 
try. When Agamemnon was obliged to give 
up Chryseis to her father, he threatened to take 
away Briseis from Achilles, who surrendered. 
her on the persuasion of Minerva (Athena). but 
at the same time refused to take any further 
part in the war, and shut himself up in his tent. 
Jupiter (Zeus), on the entreaty of Thetis, prom- 
ised that vietory should be on the side of the 
Trojans, until the Aehzeans should have hon- 
ored her son. The affairs of the Greeks de- 
clined in consequence, and they were at last 
pressed so hard, that an embassy was sent to 
Achilles, offering him rieh presents and the res- 
toration of Briseis; but in vain. Finally, how- 
ever, he was persuaded by Patroclus, Ins dear- 
est friend, to allow him to make use of his men, 
his horses, and his armor. Patroelus was slain, 
and when this news reached Achilles, he was 
scized with unspeakable grief. Thetis consoled 
him, and promised new arms, to be made by 
Vulcan (Hephzestus), and Iris appeared to rouse 
him from his lamentations, and exhorted him 
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to rescue the body of Patroelus. Achilles now 
rose, and his thundering voiee alone put the 
Trojans to flight. When his new armor was 
brought to him, he hurried to the field of battle, 
disdaining to take any drink or food until the 
death of his friend should be avenged. He 
wounded and slew numbers of Trojans, and at 
length met Heetor, whom he ehased thriee 
around the walls of the city. He then slew 
him, tied bis body to his chariot, and dragged 
him to the ships of the Greeks. After this, he 
burned the body of Patroclus, together with 
twelve young eaptive Trojans, who were sae- 
rifieed to appease the spirit of his friend; and 
subsequently gave up the body of Heetor to 
Priam, who eame in person to beg for it. Aehil- 
les himself fell in the battle at the Sezan gate, 
before Troy was taken. His death itself does 
not oeeur in the Iliad, but it is alluded to in a 
few passages (xxii, 858; xxi, 278). It is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv., 36), 
where it is said that his fall—his eonqueror is 
not mentioned—was lamented by gods and men, 
that his remains, together with those of Patro- 
clus, were buried in a golden urn, which Bae- 
chus (Dionysus) had given as a present to The- 
tis, and were deposited in a place on the coast 
of the Hellespont, where a mound was raised 
over them. Achilles is the prineipal hero of 
the Iliad: he is the handsomest and bravest of 
all the Greeks; he is affeetionate toward his 
mother and his friends: formidable in battles, 
whieh are his delight ; open-hearted and without 
fear, and, at the same time, susceptible of the 
gentle and quiet joys of home. His greatest 
passion is ambition, and when his sense of hon- 
or is hurt, he is unrelenting in his revenge and 
anger, but withal submits obediently to the will 
of the gods—Later traditions. These ehiefly 
consist in aeeounts which fill up the history of 
his youth and death. His mother, wishing to 
make her son immortal, is said to have eon- 
cealed him by night in the fire, in order to de- 
stroy the mortal parts he had inherited from his 
father, and by day to have anointed him with 
ambrosia. But Peleus one night diseovered his 
child in the fire, and eried out in terror. Thetis 
left her son and fled, and Peleus intrusted him 
to Chiron, who edueated and instrueted him in 
the arts of riding, hunting, and playing the phor- 
minx, and also ehanged his original name, Li- 
gyron, i. e, the “whining,” into Achilles. Chi- 
ron fed his pupil with the hearts of lions and the 
marrow of bears. Aeeording to other accounts, 
Thetis endeavored to make Achilles immortal 
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thesiléa, an Amazon. He also fought with 
Memnon and Troilus. The aeeounts of his 
death differ very mueh, though all agree in 
stating that be did not fall by human hands, or, 
at least, not without the interference of the god 
Apollo. Aeeording to some traditions, he was 
killed by Apollo himself; aecording to others, 
Apollo assumed the appearance of Paris in kill- 
ing him, while others say that Apollo merely 
direeted the weapon of Paris against Achilles, 
and thus eaused his death, as bad been sug- 
gested by the dying Hector. Others, again, re- 
late that Achilles loved Polyxena, a daughter of 
Priam, and, tempted by the promise that he 
should reeeive her as his wife, if he would join 
the Trojans, he went without arms into the 
temple of Apollo at Thyimbra, and was assas- 
siuated there by Paris. His body was reseued 
by Ulysses and Ajax the Telanionian ; his ar- 
mor was promised by Thetis to the bravest 
among the Greeks, whieh gave rise to a eon- 
test between the two heroes who had reseued 
his body. Vid. Asax. After his death, Aehil- 
les beeame one of the judges in the lower world, 
and dwelled in the islands of the blessed, where 
he was united with Medéa or Iphigenia—[2. A 
son of the Earth (y7yev%c), to whom Juno (Hera) 
fled for refuge from the pursuit of Jupiter (Zeus), 
and who persuaded her to return and marry that 
deity. Jupiter (Zeus), grateful for this serviee, 
promised him that all who bore tliis name for 
the time to eome should be illustrious person- 
ages.—3. The preeeptor of Chiron, after whom 
Chiron named the son of Peleus.—4. The in- 
ventor of the ostraeism in Athens, aeeording 
to one aeeount.—6. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and. 
Lamia, so beautiful that Pan awarded to him 
the prize of beauty over every eompetitor. Ve- 
nus was so offended at this, that she inspired 
Pan with a fruitless passion for the nymph 
Echo, and also wrought a hideous ehange in his 
person.] 

ACHILLES Tatius, or, as others eall him, Aehil- 
les Statius, an Alexandrine rhetorieian, lived in 
the latter half of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth eentury of our era. He is the author 
of a Greek romanee in eight books, containing 
the adventures of two lovers, Clitophon and 
Leueippe, whieh has eome down to us. The 
best edition is by Fr. Jacobs, Lips, 1821. Sui- 
das aseribes to this Achilles a work on the 
sphere (wept opaípac), a fragment of whieh, pro- 
fessing to be an introduetion to the Phenomena 
of Aratus, is still extant. But this work was 
written at an earlier period. It is printed in 


by dipping him in the River Styx, and succeed- | Petavius, Uranologia, Paris, 1630, and Amster- 


ed with the exeeption of the ankles, by which | 


she held him. When he was nine years old, 


Calehas deelared that Troy eould not be taken | 


without his aid, and Thetis, knowing that this 
‘war would be fatal to lim, disguised him as a 
maiden, and introdueed him among the daugh- 
ters of Lyeomedes of Seyros, where he was 
called by the name of Pyrrha ou aceount of his 
golden loeks. But his real eharaeter did not 


dam, 1703. 

ACUILLEUM ('AxéAAetov), a fortified place near 
the promontory Sigéum in the Troad, [founded 
by the Mytileneans, and in the neighborhood of 
whieh Achilles was supposed to have been 
buried.] There was a place of the same name 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, Straits of Kaffa, on. 
the Asiatie side. i 

AcHILLEUS assumed the title of emperor un- 


remain eoneealed long, for one of lis eompan- | der Dioeletian, and reigned over Egypt for some 


ions, Deidamia, became mother of a son, Pyr- 


rhus or Neoptolemus, by him. Ulysses at last} of eight months in Alexandrea, and 
discovered his place of concealment, and Aehil- | A D. 296. 


les immediately promised his assistanee, Dnr- 
ing the war against Troy, Achilles slew Pen- 


time. He was taken by Dioeletian after a siege 


put to death 


à AcnitLELus Drómos ('Axíd2ecoc Ópóuoc: now 
: A 
Tendera or Tendra), a narrow. tongue of land im 
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the Euxine Sea, not far from the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, where Achilles is said to have 
made a race-eourse. Before it lay the cele- 
brated Island of Achilles (Insula Achillis) or 
Leuee (Acvx7), where there was a temple of 
Achilles. 

AcnmintEus Portus ('AyéAAetoc 2ujujv), a har- 
bor in Laconia, near the promontory Tenarum. 

ACHILLIDES, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles. 

Acuitus IwsÜra. Vid. AcmıLLeus Dromos. 

Acuinoér ('Aytpór), daughter of Nilus and wife 
of Belus, by whom she became the mother of 
4Egyptus and Danaus. 

Acuivi, the name of the Achzi in the Latin 
writers, and frequently used, like Achzi, to sig- 
nify the whole Greek nation. Vid. Act. 

ACHOLLA. Vid. AcHILLA. 

AcHOoLOE. Vid. HarpYLa. 

ACHRÁDINA or AcrÁDINA. Vid. Synacus e 

Acicnórlus ('Axcxópcoc), one of the leaders of 
the Gauls, who invaded Thrace and Macedonia 
in B. C. 280. In the following year he aecom- 
panied Brennus in his invasion of Greece. Some 
writers suppose that Brennus and Acichorius are 
the same person, the former being only a title, 
and the latter the real name. 

AcipXríaA (mater) a surname of Venus, from 
the well Acidalius, near Orchomenos, where she 
used to bathe with the Graces. 

[ Actpas (’Axidac), a small river of Triphylian 
Elis, which ran into the Anigrus.] 

Acipinus, L. Maniivs. 1. One of the Roman 
generals in the second Punic war, pretor ur- 
banus, D. C. 210, served against Hasdrubal in 
207, and was sent into Spain in 206, where he 
remained till 199.—2. Surnamed FuLvraxus, be- 
cause he originally belonged to the Fulvia gens, 
prætor B. C. 188 in Nearer Spain, and consul in 
179 with his own brother Q. Fulvius Flaeeus, 
which is the only instance of two brothers hold- 
ing the consulship at the same time. 

[ Actpon ('Axídwv), same as the Acrpas, q. v.] 

AcILÍA Gens, plebeian. Its members arc 
mentioned under the family names of Avrora, 
Barbus, and GLABRIO. 

[ Actrisexe (AxcAconyv7), a district of Armenia 
Major, between Antitaurus and the Euphrates.] 

ACIMINCUM or ÁcuxINCUM (now Peterward- 
cin), a town in Lower Pannonia, on the Danube.] 

[Acrxcum or Aquincum (now Buda or Old 
Ofen,) a strongly fortified town of Pannonia, on 
the Danube. ] 

[ Acisrro (ruins near Fonda), a town of His- 
pania Betiea, of which some remarkable remains 
still exist. ] 

[Acíris ("“Axipic: now Agri), a river of Lu- 
cania, flowing into the Sinus Tarentinus. | 

Acis ('Axcc) son of Faunus and Symethis, was 
beloved by the nymph Galatea: Polyphemus 
the Cyelops, jealous of him, erushed him under 
a huge rock. His blood, gushing forth from un- 
der the rock, was changed by the nymph into 
the River Acis or Acinius (now Fiume di Jaci), 
at the foot of Mount Etna. This story, which 
is related only by Ovid (Met, xii, 750, seg.), is 
perhaps no more than a happy fiction suggested 
by the manner in which the little river springs 
forth from under a rock. 

[Acts (Aic), a river of Sicily. Vid. the fore- 
going. | 
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[Acmox ('Akuov). 1. A companion of Dio- 
medes, who was ehanged into a bird for disre- 
speet to Venus. 2. Son of Elytius of Lyrnes- 
sus, a companion of ZEneas.] 

Acmónta ('Akpovía : ’Axpovirne : Acmonensis), 
a eity of the Greater Phrygia. 

ACMÓNIDES, one of the three Cyelopes in Ovid, 
is the same as Pyracmon in Virgil, and as Arges 
in most other accounts of the Cyelopes, 

Acetes (’Axoiryc), son of a poor fisherman 
of Meonia, who served as a pilot in a ship. 
After landing at the Island of Naxos, the sailors 
brought with them on board a beautiful boy 
asleep, whom they wished to take with them; 
but Áectes, who recognized in the boy the god 
Bacchus, dissuaded them from it, but in vain. 
Whien the ship had reached the open sea, the 
boy awoke, and desired to be carried baek to 
Naxos. The sailors promised to do so, but did 
not keep their word. Hereupon the god dis- 
closed himself to them in his majesty; vines 
began to twine round the vessel, tigers appear- 
ed, and the sailors, seized with madness, jump- 
ed into the sea and perished. Accetes alone 
was saved and conveyed back to Naxos, where 
he was initiated into the Bacclic mysteries, 
This is the account of Ovid (Met, 111, 582, &c.). 
Other writers call the crew of the ship Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates, and derive the name of the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea from them. j 

Acowrius ('Axóvrtoc), a beautiful youth of the 
Island of Ceos. On one oceasion he came to 
Delos to celcbrate the anmual festival of Diana, 
and fell in love with Cydippe, the daughter of a 
noble Athenian. In-order to gain her, he had 
recourse to a stratagem. While she was sitting 
in the temple of Diana, he threw before her 
an apple, upon which he had written the words, 
"Iswear by the sanctuary of Diana to marry 
Acontius.” The nurse took up the apple and 
handed it to Cydippe, who read aloud what was 
written upon it, and then threw the apple away. 
But the goddess had heard her vow, and the 
repeated illness of the maiden, when she was 
about to marry another man, at length compel- 
led her father to give her in marriage to Acon- 
tius. This story is related by Ovid (Heroid. 
20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus, entitled * Cydippe.” 

Acóris ("Axopic), king of Egypt, assisted Evag- 
oras, king of Cyprus, against Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, about B. C. 385. He died about 374, 
before the Persians entéred Egypt, which was 
in the following year. à 

[Acra (Axpa), a name of many places situ- 
ated on heights and promontories. 1. A vil- 
lage on the Cimmerian Bosporus.—2. A town 
in Euboa.—3. A town in Arcadin.—4. Acra 
Leuce (Aevi), a town in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, founded by Hamilear Bareas.] 

Acn ('Arpac). 1. (Ruins near Palazzalo), a 
town in Sicily, west of Syracuse, and ten stadia 
from the River Anapus, was founded by the Syr- 
acusans seventy years after the foundation of 
their own eity.—2. A town in ZEtolia. . 

[Acræa (Axpaía), a daughter of the river-god 
Asterion (near Myeenz), one of the nurses of 
Juno. A mountain in Argolis, opposite to the 
Herseum, was named after her Acraa.] 

Acraa (Axpaia) and Acr£us are surnames 
given to various goddesses a ai whose 
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temples were situated upon hills, sueh as Jupi- 
ter (Zeus), Juno (Hera), Venus (Aphrodite), 
Minerva (Pallas), Diana (Artemis), and others. 

AcnaruEkus Vid. Acrapnia. 

Acrapuia, ÅCRÆPNĂ Æ, or Acrarnion ('Axpat- 
gia, —Axparpíal, "Akpaíóuov : "Akpaíótoc, "Akpat- 
$uaioc: now líardhitza), a town ‘in Boetia, on 
the Lake Copais, said to have been founded by 
Aerepheus, the son of Apollo. 

[Acrzus. Vid. Acrza.] 

| Acraas (Axpdyac: now Girgenti or Fiume 
di S. Biagio), a small river of Sicily, on whieh 
was the celebrated city of Aeragas or Agrigen- 


tum. ] 
AcráGas. Vid. AGRIGENTUM. 
[Acrármos ('Arpúdoc dxpov, 4. e, *Akpoc 


'ÀÜoc: now Cape Monte Santo), the northeast- 
ern promontory in the peninsula Aete in Mace- 
donia.] 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
and Aehaia (A.D. 64) to plunder the temples 
and take away the statues of the gods. 

Acri# ('Axpiaí or 'Axpaiat) a town in La- 
conia, not far from the mouth of the Eurotas. 

AcriLL&, a town in Sieily between Agrigen- 
tum and Aere. 

AcRnisioNE ('Axpuctóvy), a patronymie of Da- 
naé, daughter of Aerisius. Perseus, grandson 
of Aerisius, was ealled, in the same way, Aeris- 
ióniádes. 

Acrisius ('Akpíctoc), son of Abas, king of Ar- 
gos, and of Ocalia, grandson of Lynceus, and 
great grandson of Danaus. His twin-brother 
was Preetus, with whom he is said to have quar- 
relled even in the womb of his mother. Aeris- 
ius expelled Proetus from his inheritanee ; but, 
supported by his father-in-law Iobates, the Ly- 
cian, Proetus returned, and Aerisius was com- 
pelled to share his kingdom with his brother by 
giving up to him Tiryns, while he retained Ar- 
gos for himself. An oraele had deelared that 
Danaé, the daughter of Aerisius, would give 
birth to a son who would kill his grandfather. 
For this reason he kept Danaé shut up in a sub- 
terraneous apartment, or in a brazen tower, 
but here she beeame mother of Perseus, not- 
withstanding the preeautions of her father, ae- 
cording to some aceounts by her unele Preetus, 
and aeeording to others by Jupiter (Zeus), who 
visited her in the form of a shower of gold. 
Aerisius ordered mother and ehild to be ex- 
posed on the wide sea in a ehest; but the ehest 
floated toward the Island of Seriphus, where 
both were reseued by Dietys. As to the man- 
ner in which the oraele was subsequently ful- 
filled, vid. Perseus. j 

AcniTras ('Axpeírac: now Cape Gallo), the 
most southerly promontory in Messenia. 

AcrOcERAUNIA (7d ’Axpoxepaivia, se. ópm: 
now Cape Linguetta), a promontory in Epirus, 
jutting out into the Ionian sea, was the most 
westerly part of the Cerauntt Montes. The 
eoast of the Aeroceraunia was dangerous to 
ships, whenee Horace (Carm. 1., 3, 20) speaks 
of infames scopulos Acroceraunia. 

Acrocérintnus, Vid. Corintuvs. 

AcróLissus. Vid. Lissrs. 

Acrox. 1. King of the Coninenses, whom 
Romulus slew in battle, and whose arms he 
dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius as Spolia Opima. 
—2. An eminent physician of Agrigentum in 
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Sicily, is said to have been in Athens during 
the great plague (B.C. 430) in the Peloponne- 
sian war, and to have ordered large fires to be 
kindled in the streets for the purpose of purify- 
ing the air, whieh proved of great serviee to 
several of the siek. This fact, however, is not 
mentioned by Thueydides. The medieal sect 
of the Empiriei, in order to boast of a greater 
antiquity than the Dogmatici (founded about B. 
C. 400), claimed Aeron as their founder, though 
they did not really exist before the third cen- 
tury B.C.—[3. Au Etrurian of Corythus, an ally 
of Eneas, slain by Mezentius.] 

Acrox, Hexenivs, a Roman grammarian, 
probably of the fifth eentury A.D., wrote notes 
on Horaee, part of which are extant, and also, 
aeeording to some erities, the seholia which we 
have on Persius. 

[Acrontus Lacus. Vid. Bricantinus Lacus.] 

ACRÓPOLIS. Vid. ATHENA, 

AcrópPÓLITA Grorcius (Lleópytoc 'AkposoAí- 
Tac) a Byzantine writer, was born at Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 1220, and died in 1282. He 
wrote several works whieh have eome down 
tous. The most important of them is a his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire, from the taking 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, down 
to the year 1261, when Michael Paleeologus de- 
livered the eity from the, foreign yoke. Edited 
by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1651; reprinted at Ven- 
1ee, 1729. 

AcROnEA (7 'Axpópeta), a mountainous tract 
of eountry in the north of Elis. 

Acroratus ('Akpóraroc) 1. Son of Cleome- 
nes IL, king of Sparta, sailed to Sieily in B.C. 
314 to assist the Agrigentines against Agatho- 
eles of Syracuse. On his arrival at Agrigen- 
tum, he aeted with sueh tyranny that the in- 
habitants eompelled him to leave the eity. He 
returned to Sparta, and died before his father, 
leaving a son, Areus.—2. Grandson of the pre- 
eeding, and the son of Areus L, king of Sparta; 
bravely defended Sparta against Pyrrhus, in B.C. 
272; sueeeeded his father as king in 265, but 
was killed in the same year in battle against 
Aristodemus, the tyrant of Megalopolis. 

AcnómHOUM or Acróruór ('AxpóÜoov, 'Akpó- 
Owor: *Axpobwirnc: now Lavra), afterward eall- 
ed Uranopolis, a town near the extremity of the 
peninsula of Athos. 

Act#a ('Akraía), daughter of Nereus and 
Dori. ¢ 

Actmon ('Axraíov). 1. A eelebrated hunts- 
man, son of Aristz:eus and Autonoé, a daughter 
of Cadmus, was trained in the art of hunting by 
the eentaur Chiron. One day as he was hunt- 
ing, he saw Diana (Artemis) with her nymphs 
bathing in the vale of Gargaphia, whereupon 
the goddess ehanged him into a stag, in whieh 
form he was torn to pieees by his fifty dogs on 
Mount Citheron, Others relate that he pro- 
voked the anger of the goddess by boasting 
that he exeelled her in hunting. 9. Son of Me- 
lissus, and grandson of Abron, who had fled 
from Argos to Corinth for fear of the tyrant 
Phidon. Arehias a Corinthian, enamored with 
the beauty of Action, endeavored to earry him 
off; but in the struggle whieh ensued between 
Melissus and Arehias, Aetzeon was killed. Vid. 
ARCHIAS. 


Acrzus ('Arxraloc), son of Erisiehthon, and 
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the earliest king of Attica. He had three daugh- 
ters, Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosus, and was 
succeeded by Ceerops, who married Agraulos, 

AcrE, the eoneubine of Nero, was originally 
a slave from Asia Minor. Nero at one time 
thought of marrying her; whence he pretend- 
ed that she was deseended from King Attalus. 
She survived Nero. 

Acre (’Axt7), properly a piece of land run- 
ning into the sea, and attached to another larger 
piece of land, but not necessarily by a narrow 
neck. 1. An ancient name of Attica, used espe- 
cially by the poets—2. The eastern eoast of 
Peloponnesus, near Treezen and Epidaurus— 
3. The peninsula between the Strymonic and 
Singitie gulfs, on which Mount Athos is. 

Actiicus. Vid. Actum. 

[Acris one of the Heliade, who, aceording 
to Diodorus, migrated from Rhodes to Egypt, 
founded Heliopolis, which he named after his 
father, and taught the Egyptians astrology. The 
same writer states that the Greeks, having lost 
by a deluge nearly all the memorials of previ- 
ous events, became ignorant of their elaim to 
the invention of this seienee, and allowed the 
Egyptians to arrogate it to themselves. Wesse- 
ling eonsiders this a mere fable, based on the na- 
tional vanity of the Grecks.] 

AcrisÁnes ('Akrioávyc), a king of Athiopia, 
who eonquered Egypt and governed it with jus- 
tice, in the reign of Amasis. This Amasis is 
either a more aneient king than the eontempo- 
rary of Cyrus, [or else we must read Ammosis 
for Aimasis. ] 

ACTIUM ('Axri0v : *Artiaxós, "Akvtoc: now 
La Punta, not Azio),a promontory, and likewise 
a place in Aearnania, at the entrance of the 
Ambracian Gulf, off whieh Augustus gained the 
celebrated victory over Antony and Cleopatra, 
on September 2, B.C. 31. At Actium there was 
originally no town, but only a temple of Apollo, 
who was hence called Actiacusand Actius. This 
temple was beautified by Augustus, who estab- 
lished, or rather revived a festival to Apollo, 
ealled Actia (vid. Dict. of Ant. s. v.), and ereet- 
ed Nicororis on the opposite coast, in eommem- 
oration of his vietory. A few buildings sprung 
up around the temple at Aetium, but the place 
was only a kind of suburb of Nieopolis. 

[Aeris ("Akrioc), an appellation of Apollo 
from his temple at Aetium.] 

Acrivs. Vid. Artus. 

Acron ('Akrop) 1. Son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, father of Mencetius, and grandfather of 
Patroclus.—2. Son of Phorbas and Hyrmine, 
and husbaud of Molione,—3. A eompanion of 
Æneas, of whose conquered lance Turnus made 
a boast. This story seems to have given rise 
to the proverb Actoris spolium (Juv. ii, 100) 
for any poor spoil. 

Acroripes or AcróRiox ('Axvopíóne or ’AKTo- 
píov), patronymies of descendants of an Actor, 
such as Patroclus, Erithus, Eurytus, and Ctea- 
tus. 

Acruarius, JoaxxEs, a Greek physician of 
Constantinople, probably lived in the reign of 


Andronicus II. Palxologus, A.D. 1281-1328.. 


ADHERBAL. 


AcuLÉo, C, an eminent Roman lawyer, who 
married the sister of Helvia, the mother of Cie- 
ero: his son was C. Visellius Varro; whence it 
would appear that Aculeo was only a surname 
given to the father from his aeuteness, and that 
his full name was C. Visellius Varro Aeuleo. 

[ AcumENus ('Axovuevós), a celebrated physi- 
cian of Athens, who lived in the fifth eentury, be- 
fore Christ, a friend and companion of Soerates.] 

AcüÜsiLAvus ('AxovoíAaoc), of Argos, one of the 
earlier Greek logographers, flourished about B. 
C. 525. Three books of his Genealogies are 
quoted, whieh were, for the most part, only à 
translation of Hesiod into prose. He wrote in 
the Jonie dialect. His fragments are published 
by Sturz, Lips., 1824, and in Didot's Fragment. 
Histor. Grec, p. 100, seg.—[9. An Athenian, 
who taught rhetoric at Rome in the time of 
Galba, and having amassed there great wealth, 
left it at his death to his countrymen.] 

[Av. This preposition was often prefixed by 
the Romans tu some natural objeet on the line 
of their marches, to indicate their stopping-plaee, 
especially when eneamping in any quarter where 
they did not find any habitation or settlement by 
whieh the spot might be designated. Sometimes 
the preposition was prefixed to the ordinal num- 
ber, designating the distance in miles, Thus, 
Ad Aquas indicated a spot near which there was 
water, or an encampment near water; Ad Quar- 
hel “at the fourth mile-stone > supply lapidem, 
de. 

Apa ('Ada), daughter of Heeatomnus, king of 
Caria, aud sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, Hi- 
drieus, aud Pixodarus. She was married to her 
brother Hidrieus, on whose death (B.C. 344) she 
sueeeeded to the throne of Caria, but was ex- 
pelled by her brother Pixodarus in 340. When 
Alexander entered Caria in 334, Ada, who was 
in possession of the fortress of Alinda, surren- 
dered this place to him. After taking Haliear- 
uassus, Alexander committed the government 
of Caria to her. 

ADAMANTEA, Vid. AMALTHEA. 

Apamantius (’Adaydvtioc), a Greek physician, 
flourished about A.D. 415, the author of a Greek 
treatise on Physiognomy, whieh is borrowed in 
a great measure from Polemo’s work on the 
same subject. Edited by Franzius, in Scrip- 
tores Physiognomie Veteres, 1780, 8vo. 

[Apamas (’Adduac), a Trojan hero, slain by 
Meriones.] 

fApamas ('Aóápac) a river of India, where 
diamonds were found. It is now the Soank, 
but near its mouth is ealled Brammi. 

[Apna (rà "Aóava : 'Aóaveóc : now Adana), 
a city in the interior of Cilicia, on the west side 
of the River Sarus, in a fruitful distriet of eoun- 
try. 

A Ty (now Adda), a river of Gallia Cisal- 
pina, which rises in the Reetian Alps, and flows 
through the Lacus Larius (now Lago di Como) 
into the Po, about eight miles above Cremona. 

ApuznRBAL ('Arápbac) son of Micipsa, and 
grandson of Masinissa, had the kingdom of Nu- 
midia left to him by his father in eonjunetion 
with his brother Hiempsal and Jugurtha, B.C. 


He was the author of several medieal works,| 118. After the murder of his brother by Ju- 
which are extant, [and most of which have been | gurtha, Adherbal fled to Rome, and was restored 


published by Ideler in his “ Physiei et Medici | 


Greei Minores," Berlin, 1841, seg.] 


to his share of the kingdom by the Romans in 
117. But he was again stripped of his domin- 
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ADIABENE. 


ions by Jugurtha, and besieged in Cirta, where 


a 


he was treacherously killed by Jugurtha in 112. 


[ Aceording to Gesenius, the more Oriental form 
of the name is Atherbal, signifying “the wor- 
shipper of Baal” from this the softer form Ad- 
herbal arose. | 

ADIABENE ('Aótaógvj) a distriet of Assyria, 
east of the Tigris, and between the River Lyeus, 
called Zabatus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
and the Caprus, both of which are branehes of 
the Tigris. 

ADIMANTUS (Adeivavroc). 1. The commander 
of the Corinthian fleet when Xerxes invaded 
Greeee (B.C. 480), vehemently opposed the ad- 
viee of Themistocles to give battle to the Per- 
sians.—2. An Athenian, one of the command- 
ers at the battle of Agospotami, B.C. 405, where 
he was taken prisoner He was aeeused of 
, treachery in this battle, and is ridieuled by Aris- 
tophanes in the “Frogs.” —3. The brother of 
Plato, frequently mentioned by the latter. 

Anis (Adíc: now Jhades?), a considerable 
town on the coast of Africa, in the territory of 
Carthage (Zeugitana), a short distance east of 
Tunis. Under the Romans it appears to have 
been supplanted by a new city, named Maxula. 

Anmite ('Aóujry) 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys—2. Daughter of Eurystheus and 
Antimache or Admete. Hereules was obliged 
by her father to feteh for her the girdle of Mars 
(Ares), whieh was worn by Hippolyte, queen of 
the Amazons. 

ApMETUs ('Aduyroc). 1. Son of Pheres and 
Perielymene or Clymene, was king of Phere in 
Thessaly. He took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and in the expedition of the Argonauts. He sued 
for the hand of Aleestis, the daughter of Pelias, 
who promised her to him on eondition that he 
should come to her in a ebariot drawn by lions 
and boars. This task Admetus performed by 
the assistanee of Apollo, who served him, ae- 
cording to some accounts, out of attaelunent to 
him, or, aeeording to others, because he was 
obliged to serve a mortal for one year for hay- 
ing slain the Cyelopes. On the day of his mar- 
riage with Aleestis, Admetus negleeted to offer 
a sacrifiee to Diana (Artemis), but Apollo reeon- 
ciled the goddess to him, and at the same time 
indueed the Moire to grant to Admetus deliver- 
anee from death, if at the hour of his death his 
father, mother, or wife would die for him. Al- 
cestis died in his stead, but was brought baek 
by Hercules from the lower world.—2. King of 
the Molossians, to whom '"TurxwisrooLxs fled for 
proteetion, when pursued as a party to the trea- 
son of Pausanias. 

Apomis ('Aóovic), a beautiful youth, beloved 
by Venus (Aphrodite). He was, aeeording to 
Apollodorus, a són of Cinyras and Medarme, or, 
according to the cyclic poet Panyasis, a son of 
Theias, king of Assyria, and Sinyrna (Myrrha). 
The aneient story ran thus: Smyrna had neg- 
leeted the worship of Venus (Aphrodite), and 
was punished by the goddess with an unnatural 
love for her father. With the assistanee of her 
nurse she eontrived to share her father's bed. 
When he discovered the erime he wished to 
kill her; but she fled, and on being nearly over- 
taken, prayed to the gods to make her invisible. 
They were moved to pity and changed her into 
a tree ealled ouvpva. After the lapse of nine 
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months the tree burst, and Adonis was born. 
Venus (Aphrodite) was so mueh eharmed with. 
the beauty of the infant, that she concealed it in 
a ehest whieh she intrusted to Proserpina (Per- 
sephone); but the latter refused to give it up. 
Zeus deeided the dispute bv deelaring that dur- 
ing four months of every year Adonis should be 
left to himself, during four months he should 
belong to Proserpina (Persephone), and during 
the remaining four to Venus (Aphrodite). Ado- 
nis, howe#er, preferring to hve with Venus 
(Aphrodite), also spent with her the four months 
over whieh he had eontrol. Adonis afterward 
died of a wound whieh he received from a boar 
during the chase. The grief of the goddess at 
the loss of her favorite was so great, that the 
gods of the lower world allowed him to spend 
six months of every year with Venus (Aphro- 
dite) upon the earth. The worship of Adonis, 
whieh in later times was spread over nearly all 
the eountries round the Mediterranean, was, as. 
the story itself sufficiently indieates, of Asiatie, 
or more especially of Pheenieian origin. Thence 
it was transferred to Assyria, Egypt, Greeee, 
and even to Italy, though, of course, with vari- 
ous modifieations. In the Homerie poems no 
trace of it oeeurs, and the later Greek poets 
ehanged the original symbolie aceount of Ado- 
nis into a poetical story. In the Asiatic religions 
Venus (Aphrodite) was the passive or vegeta- 
tive prineiple of nature. [Adonis represented 
the sun as the fruetifying prineiple, while the 
boar, said to have killed him, was the emblem 
of winter, during which the produetive powers 
of nature being suspended, Venus (Aphrodite) 
was said to lament the loss of Adonis until he 
was again restored to life.] Hence he spends 
six months in the lower and six in the upper 
world. His death and his return to life were 
celebrated in annual festivals (Adonia) at By- 
blos, Alexandrea in Egypt, Athens, and other 
places. 

Aponis ('Adovic : now Nahr Ibrahim), a small 
river of Phoenieia, which rises in the range of 
Libanus. [At the anniversary of the death of 
Adonis, which was in the rainy season, its wa- 
ters were tinged red with the oehrous particles 
from the mountains of Libanus, and were henee 
fabled to flow with his blood.] 

ADRAMYTTIUM ('Adpauórreiov or*Adpayúrriov z 
'Adpapurrrvóc: now Adramyti), a town of Mys- 
ia, near the head of the Gulf of A dramyttium, 
and opposite to the Island of Lesbos. 

ADRÁNA (now Eder), a river in Germany, 
whieh flows into the Fulda, near Cassel. 

ADRANUM or HapRANUM ('Aópavov, "Aópavov, 
'Aópavírgc: now Aderno), a town in Sieily, on 


the river Adranus, at the foot of Mount ZEtna, 


was built by Dionysius, and was the seat of the 
worship of the god Adranus. 

AprAnus ('AóÓpavóc) Vid. ADRANUM. 

Abrasria ('Adpácreta). 1. A Cretan nymph, 
daughter of Melisseus, to whom Rhea intrusted 
the infant Jupiter (Zeus), to be reared in the 
Dietecan grotto.—2. A surname of Nemesis, de- 
rived by some writers from Adrastus, who is 
said to have built the first sanetuary of Nemesis 
on the River Asopus, and by others from a, priv, 
and didpdoxewv, i. e, the goddess whom none 
ean eseape. 

[Aprasria (Adpácreca), a district of Mysia, 


ADRASTUS. 


along the Propontis, through which the Granicus 
flowed, containing a city of the same name, said 
to have been founded by a King Adrastus, in 
which were a temple and oracle of Apollo and 
Diana. | 

Aprastus ('Aópacroc) 1. Son of Talaus, 
king of Argos, and Lysimache, or Lysianassa, or 
Eurynome. Adrastus was expelled from Argos 
by Amphiaráus, and fled to Polybus, king of 
Sieyon, whom he suecceded on the throne of 
Sieyon, and instituted the Nemean games. Af- 
terward he became reconciled to Amphiaraus, 
and returned to his kingdom of Argos. He 
married his two daughters, Deipyle and Argia, 
the former to Tydeus of Calydon. and the latter 
to Polyniees of Thebes, both fugitives from their 
native countries. He now prepared to restore 
Polyniees to Thebes, who had been expelled by 
his brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraus fore- 
told that all who should engage in the war should 
perish, with the exeeption of Adrastus. Thus 
arose the celebrated war of the “Seven against 
Thebes,” in which Adrastus was joined by six 
other heroes, viz., Polynices, Tydeus, Amphia- 
raus, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Partheno- 
pæus. Instead of Tydeus and Polynices other 
legends inention Eteveles and Mecisteus. This 
war ended as unfortunately as Amphiaraus bad 
predicted, and Adrastus alone was saved by the 
swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Hereu- 
les. Creon of Thebes refusing to allow the 
bodies of the six heroes to be buried, Adrastus 
went to Athens and implored the assistanee of 
the Athenians. Theseus was persuaded to un- 
dertake an expedition against Thebes; he took 
the eity, and delivered up the bodies of the fallen 
heroes to their friends for burial. Ten years 
after this, Adrastus persuaded the seven sons of 
the heroes who had fallen in the war to make a 
mew attack upon Thebes, and the oracle now 
promised success. This war is known as the 
war of the “ Epigoni" (‘Eziyovoc), or descend- 
ants. Thebes was taken and razed to the 
ground. The only Argive hero that fell in this 
war was Agialeus, the son of Adrastus: the 
latter died of grief at Megara, on his way baek 
to Argos, aud was buried in the former city. 
He was worshiped in several parts of Greece, 
as at Megara, at Sicyon, where his memory was 
celebrated in tragie choruses, and in Attiea. 
The legends about Adrastus, and the two wars 
against Thebes, furnished ample materials for 
the epie as well as tragie poets of Grecce.—2. 
Son of the Phrygian king Gordius, having un- 
intentionally killed his brother, fled to Croesus, 
who reeeived hnn kindly. While hunting, he 
accidentally killed Atys, the son of Croesus, and 
in despair put sn end to his own life. —(3. Son 
of Merops, an ally of the Trojans, probable 
founder of the eity Adrastia, g. v.] 

Abría or Hapnía. 1. (Now Adria), also eall- 
ed Atria, a town in Gallia Cisalpina, between 
the mouths of the Po anl the Athesis (now 
Adige), from which the Adriatic Sea takes its 
name. It was originally a powerful town of 
the Etruseans.—2. (Now Afri) a town of Pice- 
num in Italy, probably an Etrusean town origin- 
ally, afterward a Roman colony. at which place 
the family of the Emperor Hadrian lived. 

Avria ('Aópíac, lon. "Adping: 'Adpravóc) or 
Mare ADRIATICUM, also Mare SUPERUM, so call- 
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AEACIDES. 


ed from the town Adria [No. 1], was, in its 
widest signifieation, the sea between Italy on 
the west, and Illyrieum, Epirus, and Greeee on 
the east. . By the Greeks the name Adrias was 
only applied to the northern part of this sea, the 
southern part being ealled the Ionian Sea. 

[Aprianopous. Vid. HADRIANOPOL1S.] 

ADRIANUS. Vid. HapRiANvs. 

ADRIANUS ('Aópiavóc) a Greek rhetorieian, 
born at Tyre in Phoenicia, was the pupil of He- 
rodes Atticus, and obtained the chair of philos- 
ophy at Athens during the lifetime of lis mas- 
ter. He was invited by M. Antoninus to Rome, 
where he died about A.D. 192. Three of his de- 
elamations are extant, edited by Walz in Rhe- 
tores Graci, vol. i, p. 526-33, Stuttg., 1832. 

[Apriaticum Mare. Vid. Apria.] 

ApnUMETUM. Vid. HADRUMETUM. 

ApuATÜCA, a eastle of the Eburones in Gaul, 
probably the same as the later Aduaca Tongro- 
rum (now Zongern). 

ApUATÜCI or Apuatict, a powerful people of 
Gallia Belgica in the time of Cæsar, were the 
deseendants of the Cimbri and Teutoni, and 
lived between the Sealdis (now Schelde) and 
Mosa (now Maas). 

AptLA Mons. Vid. ALPES. 

Ate or ApULIS ('AdovAy, "Adovdc, and also 
other forms: ’Adovairnc, Adulitanus: ruins at 
Zula), a maritime city of Athiopia, on a bay 
of the Red Sea, called Adulitanus Sinus (’Adov- 
Airios kóAmoc, Annesley Bay). It was believed 
to lave been founded by slaves who fled from 
Egypt, and afterward to have fallen into the 
power of the Auxumite, for whose trade it 
beeame the great Emporium. Cosmas Indieo- 
pleustes (A D. 535) found here the Monumentum 
Adulitanum, a Greek inseription recounting the 
conquests of Ptolemy Il. Euergetes in Asia and 
Thraee. 

ApyrMAvcHID& ('Aóvpuaxíóat), a Lybian peo- 
ple, who appear to have once possessed the 
whole coast of Africa from the Canopie mouth 
of the Nile to the Catabathmus Major, but were 
afterward pressed further inland. In their man- 
ners and eustoms they resembled the Egyptians, 
to whom they were the nearest neighbors. 

Æa (Ala), sometimes with the addition of 
the word Colehis, may be considered either a 
part of Colehis or another name for the country. 
(Herod. i, 2.) [According to the scholium on 
Apoll. Rhod, the royal eity of fetes, on the 
Phasis, in Choleis. ] 

/Eáces (Aldknc) son of Syloson, and grand- - 
son of Alaces, was tyrant of Samos, but was de- 
prived of his tyranny’ by Aristagoras, when the 
lovians revolted from the Persians, B.C. 500. 
He then fled to the Perstans, who restored him 
to the tyranny of Samos, B.C. 494. 

JEXckuM (Alúxecov). Vid. ÆGINA. 

ZEácines (Alaxidyc), a patronymic of the de- 
scendants of A®acus, ss Peleus, Telamon, and 
Phoeus, sons of ZEaeus; Achilles, son of Peleus, 
and grandson of ZEaeus; Pyrrhus, son of Achil- 
les, and great-grandson of Æacus; aud Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who elaimed to be a deseendant 
of Achilles. : Í 

JEXciprs, son of Arymbas, king of Epirus, 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
cousin Alexander, who was slain in Italy, B.C. 
Æacides married Phthia, by whom he had 
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the celebrated Pyrruvs. He took an aetive 
part in favor of Olympias against Cassander ; 
but his subjeets disliked the war, rose against 
their king, and drove him from the kingdom. 
He was reealled to his kingdom by his subjects 
in B.C. 313: Cassander sent an army against 
him under Philip, who eonquered him the same 
year in two battles, in the last of whieh he was 
killed. 

JEXcus (Aiakoc) son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
JEgina, a daughter of the river-god Asopus. 
He was born in the Island of (Enone or Œno- 
pia, whither Agina had been earried by Ju- 
piter (Zeus), and from whom this island was 
afterward called gina. 
lated that at the birth of acus, /Egina was not 
yet inhabited, and that Jupiter (Zeus) changed 
the ants (uvpunrec) of the island into men (Myr- 
midones), over whom Alaeus ruled. Ovid (Met, 
vii, 520) relates the story a little differently. 
/Baeus was renowned in all Greeee for his jus- 
tiee and piety, and was frequently ealled upon 
to settle disputes not only among men, but even 
among the gods themselves. He was such a 
favorite with the gods, that, when Greece was 
visited by a drought, rain was at length sent 
upon the earth in consequenee of his prayers. 
Respecting the temple which ZEaeus erected to 
Jupiter (Zeus) Panhellenius, and the ZEaeéum, 
where he was worshiped by the Aiginctans, see 
Aicina. After his death, /Eaeus became one of 
the three judges in Hades. The Agiuctans re- 
garded him as the tutelary deity of their island. 

Aixa (Aiaia) 1. A surname of Circe, the 
sister of Alétes. Her son, Telegonus, likewise 
bore the surname Ææus.—?2. A surname of Ca- 
lypso, who was believed to have inhabited a 
small island of the name of Axa in the straits 
between Italy and Sicily. 

[Aánes (Alávgc) a Locrian, slain by Patro- 
clus, to whom a grove (Alávecov TÉnevos) near 
Opus, in Locris, was consecrated.] 

[AlAxis (Alavic), a celebrated fountain near 
Opus, in Loeris.] 

[AlayrEum (Alávretov), a tomb and temple of 
the Telamonian Ajax, on the Rhætean promon- 
tory in Troas.] 

4EANTIDES (Aiavridyc), tyrant of Lampsacus, 
to whom Hippias gave his daughter Archedice 
in marriage—2. A tragie poet of Alexandrea, 
one of the tragie Pleiades, He lived in the time 
of the seeond Ptolemy.] 

[4as (Alas), more commonly Aous, g. v.] 

Aastra (now Cuerva), a town of the Carpe- 
tani, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

ZEgurIa Gens, patrician, was distinguished 
in the early ages of the Roman republic, when 
many of its members were eonsuls, viz, in B.C. 
499, 463, and 442. 

fica or Alca (ZEcünus), a town of Apulia, on 
the road from Aquilonia in Samniuin to Venusia. 

JECULANUM or ALCLANUM, a town of the Hir- 
pini in Samnium, a few miles south of Bene- 
ventum. 

JEpxPsUs (Aldypos: Aldpios: now -Dipso), 
a town on the western eoast of Eubcea, north 
of Chalcis, with warm baths (still famous), sa- 
cred to Hercules, whieh the dictator Sulla used. 

A&Epox ('Agóóv) daughter of Pandareus of 


Some traditions re- 


JEG AON. 


of her brother Amphion, who had six sons and 
six daughters, she resolved to kill the eldest of 
Niobe’s sons, but by mistake slew her own son 
Itylus. Jupiter (Zeus) relieved her grief by 
ehanging her into a nightingale, whose melan- 
eholy notes are represented by the poets as 
Aédon’s lamentations about her child. Aédon’s 
story is related differently in a later tradition. 

JEpür or HinÚ1r, one of the most powerful 
people in Gaul, lived between the Liger (now 
Loire) and the Arar (now Saone). They were 
the first Gallie people who made an allianee 
with the Romans, by whom they were called 
“brothers and relations" On Cæsars arrival 
in Gaul, B.C. 58, they were subject to Ariovis- 
tus, but were restored by Cesar to their former 
power. In B.C. 52 they joined in the insurree- 
tion of Vereingetorix against the Romans, but 
were at the close of it treated leniently by Cæ- 
sar, Their principal town was Bisracte. Their 
ehief magistrate, eleeted annually by the priests, 
was called Vergobretus. 

. JEgrEs or Mitra (Aire), son of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perséis, and brother of Ciree, Pasi- 
phaé, and Perses. His wife was Idyia, a daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, by whom he had two daughters, 
Medea and Chaleiope, and one son, Absyrtus. 
He was king of Colchis at the time when Phrix- 
us eame thither on the ram with the golden 
fieeec. For the remainder of his history, see 
ABSYRTUS, ARGONAUTE, JASON, MEDEA, and 
Pumixus.—[2. This name was also borne by 
later kings of Colehis, as mentioned by Xeno- 
phon in the Anabasis, and Strabo, who says it 
dis] eommon appellation of the kings of Col- 
chis. 

JEgrrs, /EETiAs, and ÆETĪNE, patronymics of 
Medea, daughter of Alétes. 

Mica (Alyy), daughter of Olenus, who, with 

her sister Heliee, nursed the infant Jupiter 
(Zeus) in Crete, and was changed by the god 
into the eonstellation Capella. 
. Aes (Aiyai: Alyatoc) 1. A town in Acha- 
1a on the Crathis, with a celebrated temple of 
Neptune (Poseidon), was originally one of the 
twelve Achzan towns, but its inhabitants sub- 
sequently removed to Agira.—2 A town in 
Emathia, in Maeedonia, the burial place of the 
Maeedonian kings, was probably a different 
place from Epessa.—3. A town in Euboea with 
a eelebrated temple of Neptuue (Poseidon), who 
was hence called ZEgzus.—4. Also Ecxa (At 
yaiat: Atyeárnc), one of the twelve eities of 
4Eolis in Asia Minor, north of Smyrna, on the 
River Hyllus: it suffered greatly from an earth- 
quake in the time of Tiberius.—5. (Now Ayas), 
a sea-port town of Cilicia Campestris, at the 
mouth of the Pyramus, 

[Ecxa (Alyaia) an appellation of Venus 
(Aphrodite), from her being worshiped in the 
isles of the /Egean.] 

JEcxoN (Alyaiov), son of Uranus by Gea. 
JEgoon and his brothers Gyges and Cottus are 
known under the name of the Uranids, and are 
described as huge monsters with a hundred 
arms (éxaroyyerpec) and fifty heads. Most writ- 
ers mention the third Uranid under the name 
of Briareus instead of Ægæon, which is explain- 
ed by Homer (Z. i, 403), who says that men 


Ephesus, wife of Zethus, king of Thebes, and ealled him Ægæon, but the gods Briareus, Ac- 
mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife; cording to the most ancient tradition, Egon: 
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nnd his brothers conquered the Titans when 
they made war upon the gods, and seeured tlie 
vietory to Jupiter (Zeus), who thrust the Titans 
into Tartarus, and placed Ægæon and his broth- 
ers to guard them. Other legends represent 
Ægæon as one of the giants who attacked Olym- 
pus: and many writers represent him as a ma- 
rine god living in the ZEgeau Sea. - Ægæon and 
his brothers must be regarded as personifiea- 
tions of the extraordinary powers of nature, 
mh as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and the 
ike. 

4Ec.UM Mare (Tò Alyaiov rélayoc, 6 Alyaioc 
movtoc), the part of the Mediterranean now 
ealled the Archipelago, It was bounded on the 
north by Thrace and Macedonia, ou the west 
by Greece, and on the east by Asia Minor. It 
contains in its southern part two groups of 
islands, the Cyclades, which were separated 
from the coasts of Attiea and Peloponnesus by 
the Myrtoan Sea, and the Sporades, lying off 
the coasts of Caria and Ionia. The part of the 
“Egean which washed the Sporades was ealled 
the learian Sea, from the Island Jearia, one of 
the Sporades. The origin of the name of Ægæ- 
an is uncertain; some derive it from Algeus, 
the king of Athens who threw himself into it; 
others from Agea, a queen of the Amazons, 
who perished there: others from Age in Eu- 
bea; and others from aiyi¢, a squall, on aceount 
of its storms. 

Miaxzus (Alyaioc) Vid. Aaa, No. 3. 

JEGALEOS (AiyáAeoc, TO Alyádewv poç: now 
Skarmanga), a mountain in Attiea, opposite Sal- 
amis, from whieh Xerxes saw the defeat of his 
fleet, B.C. 480.—[2. (rò AiyaAéov, now Mali), 
a mountain of Messenia, extending to Cory- 
phasium.] 

JEcATES, the goat islands, were three islands 
off the west coast of Sicily, between Drepanum 
and Lilybeum, near which the Romans gained 
a naval vietory over the Carthaginians, and 
thus brought the first Punie war to an end, 
B.C. 241. The islands were Ægūsa (Aiyovooa) 
or Caprüria (now /avignana), Phorbantía (now 
Levanzo), and Hiera (now Afaretimo). 

/EcERIA or EcÉnia, one of the Camena in 
Roman mythology, from whom Numa reeeived 
his instruetious respecting the forms of worship 
whieh he introdueed. The grove in whieh the 
kiug had his interviews with the goddess, and 
in whieh a well gushed forth from a dark re- 
cess, was dedicated by him to the Camenz. 
The Roman legends point out two distinct 
places sacred to /Egeria, one near Aricia, and 
the other near Rome, at the Porta Capena, in 
the valley now called Caparella. Algeria was 
regarded as a prophetic divinity, and also as the 
giver of life, whenec she was invoked by preg- 
uant women. [Niebuhr places the grove of 
Egeria below S. Balbina, near the baths of Car- 
acalla. Wagner, in a dissertation on this sub- 
ject, is in favor of the valley of Caffarella, some 
few miles from the present gate of ©. Seóastian.] 

ZEGEsTA. Vid. SEGESTA. 

JEcrsrus. Vid. AcksrEs. 

ZEcrus (Atyeóc). 1. Son of Pandion and king 
of Athens. He had no ehildren by his first two 
wives, but he afterward begot Tnesevs by 
¿Etlira at Trozen. When Theseus had grown 
up to manhood, he went to Athens and defeated 
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the fifty sons of his uncle Pallas, who had made 
war upon Adgeus, and had deposed him. Æg- 
eus was now restored. When Theseus went to 
Crete to deliver Athens from the tribute it had 
to pay to Minos, he promised his father that on 
his return he would hoist white sails as a signal 
of his safety. On approaehing the coast of At- 
tiea he forgot his promise, and his father, per- 
eciving the black sail, thought that his son had 
perished, and threw himself into the sea, whieh, 
according to some traditions, reecived from this 
event the name of the /Egean. Ægeus was one 
of the eponymous heroes of Attica; and one of 
the Attic tribes (¿Egtis) derived its name from 
him.—2. The eponymous hero of the phyle 
called the Ægīdæ at Sparta, son of CEolyeus, 
and grandson of Theras, the founder of the eol- 
ony in Thera. All the ZEgeids were believed 
to be Cadmeans, who formed a settlement at 
Sparta previous to the Dorian eonquest. 

ZEctx (Alyetat, Aiyaiat), a small town in La- 
conia, not far from Gythium, the Augie of Ho- 
mer (ZI. ii, 583). 

ZEGIALE or ABGIALEA (Alyed2y, Alyid2era), 
daughter of Adrastus and Amphithea, or of 
JEgialeus, the son of Adrastus, whence she is 
called Adrastine. She was married to Diome- 
des, who, on his return from Troy, found her 
living in adultery with Comctes. The hero at- 
tributed this misfortune to the anger of Venus 
(Aphrodite), whom he had wounded in the war 
against Troy: when Egiale threatened his life, 
he fled into Italy. 

JEGIALEA, AciáLos. Vid. ACHATA: Sicron. 

¿EGIáLEUS (AlytaAeóc) 1. Son of Adrastus, 
the only one among the Epigoni that fell in the 
war against Thebes. Vid. Aprastus—2. Son 
of Inachus and the Oeeanid Melia, from whom 
the part of Peloponnesus afterward called Acha- 
ia [was fabled to have] derived its name Egia- 
lea: he is said to have been the first king of 
Sicyou.—3. Son of ZEétes, and brother of Medea, 
commonly called Absyrtus. 

JEcipES (Aiyeidyc), a patronymic from Æg- 
cus, especially his son Theseus. 

ZEGILA (rà Atyia), a town of Laconia, with 
a temple of Ceres (Demeter). 

AEciLía (Alyidia: Alyidieúc). 1. A demus 
of Attica belonging to the tribe Antioehis, cele- 
brated for its figs.—2. (Now Cerigotto), an island 
between Crete and Cythera.—3 [Ægilia (Alyí- 
deca, Hdt.)] An island west of Kubcea and op- 
posite Attica. 

ZEcíwius (Alyíutoc), the mythieal ancestor of 
the Dorians, whose king he was wheu they were 
yet inhabiting the northern parts of Thessaly. 
Involved in a war with the Lapithie, he ealled 
Hereules to his assistance, and promised him 
the third part of his territory if he delivered 
him from his enemies. The Lapithe were con- 
quered. Hercules did not take the territory for 
himself, but left it to the king, who was to pre- 
serve it for the sons of Hercules. Ægimius 
had two sons, Dymas and Pampliylus, who mi- 
grated to Peloponnesus, and were regarded as 
the ancestors of two branches of the Dorte race 
(Dymanes and Pamphylians), while the third 
branch derived its name from Hyllus (Hylle- 
ans,) the son of Hercules, who had been adopt- 
ed by Egimius. There existed in antiquity an 
epie poem called ZZygimtus, ii — the 
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war of AEgimius and Hercules against the La- 
pithe. 

“EcimUrus (Aiytuovpoc, gimori Are, Plin. 
and probably the Are of Virg, ZEn., i, 108; 
now Zowamour or Zemóra), a lofty island, sur- 
rounded by cliffs, off the African coast, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Carthage. 

JEciNA (Atywa: Alyiwirac: now .Eghina), a 
rocky island in the middle of the Saronie Gulf, 
about two hundred stadia in circumference. It 
was originally called Ginone or CEnopia, and is 
said to have obtained the name of .Agina from 
Agina, the daughter of the river-god Asopus, 
who was earried to the island by Jupiter (Zeus), 
and there bore him a son, ZEaeus. As the island 
had then no inhabitants, Jupiter (Zeus) changed 
the ants into men (Myrmidones) over whom 
JEneus ruled. Vid. Æacus. It was first eolo- 
nized by Achæans, and afterward by Dorians 
from Epidaurus, whenee the Dorie dialeet and 
customs prevailed in the island. It was at first 
closely conneeted with Epidaurus, and was sub- 
ject to the Argive Phidon, who is said to have 
established a silver mint in the island. It early 
became a place of great commercial importance, 
and its silver coinage was the standard in most 
of the Dorian states. In the sixth century B.C. 
JEgina became independent, and for a century 
before the Persian war was a prosperous and 
powerful state. The .£ginetans fought with 
thirty ships against the fleet of Xerxes at the 
battle of Salamis, B.C. 480, and are allowed to 
have distinguished themselves above all the 
other Greeks by their bravery. After this time 
its power declined. In B.C. 429 the Athenians 
took possession of the island and expelled its 
inhabitants, and though a portion of them were 
restored by Lysander in B.C. 404, the island 
never recovered its former prosperity. In the 
northwest of the island there was a eity of the 
same name, whieh contained the Luegum or 
temple of Lacus, and on a hill in the northeast 
of the island was the eelebrated temple of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) Panhellenius, said to have been built 
by ZEaeus, the ruins of which are still extant. 
The seulptures whieh oceupied the tympana of 
the potent of this temple were diseovered in 
1811, and are now preserved at Munich. In 
the half century preceding the Persian war, and 
for a few years afterward, ZEgina was the ehief 
seat of Greek art: the most eminent artists of 
the Eginetan school were CALLON, ANAXAGORAS, 
GLaucias, Simon. and Onatas. 

[Leiva (Atyva), daughter of Asopus, and 
mother of /Eaeus, q. v. and foregoing artiele.] 

JEgiN&TA PAuLUs. Vid. PauLus Ale Nera. 

¿Ecinium (Alyíviov : Aiytvteóc: now Stagus), 
a town of the Tymphei in Thessaly, on the eon- 
fines of. Athamania. 

JEclíóonus (Alytoyoc), a surname of Jupiter 
(Zeus), because he bore the ægis. 

JEciPAN (Alyizav), that is, Goat Pan, was, 
aeeording to some, a being distinct from Pan, 
while others regard him as identieal with Pan. 
His story appears to be of late origin. Vid. Pan, 

JEcíPLANcrUs Mons (r0 AlyímAaykrov ópoc), 
a mountain in Megaris. 

Æcīra (Aiyea: Alyetpárgc), formerly Hy- 
peresia ((Yrepnota), a town in Achaia on a steep 
hill, with a sea-port about twelve stadia from 
the town. Vid. /Eox, No. 1. 
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[Lcirus (Alye:pos), a village in the island of 
Lesbos, supposed by some seholars to be the 
town of Æolis alluded to by Herodotus under 
the name Lgirussa, but Herodotus says expli- 
eitly that the towns there mentioned were on the 
main land.] 

ZEcirdssa (Alyipéecoa, Alyipobtoca), one of 
the cities of Lolis in Asia Minor. 

ZEcisrmus (Alyeo0oc), son of Thyestes, who 
unwittingly begot him by his own daughter Pe- 
lopia. Immediately after his birth he was ex- 
posed, but was saved by shepherds, and suekled 
by a goat (aig), whence his name. His unele 
Atreus brought him up as his son. When Pe- 
lopia lay with her father, she took from him his 
sword, which she afterward gave to Algisthus. 
This sword was the means of revealing the 
crime of Thyestes, and Pelopia thereupon put 
an end to her own life. Atgisthus murdered 
Atreus, because he had ordered him to slay his 
father Thyestes, and he plaeed Thyestes upon 
the throne, of which he had been deprived by 
Atreus. Homer appears to know nothing of 
these tragic events; and we learn from him 
only that ZEgisthus succeeded his father Thy- 
estes in a part of his dominions. According to 
Homer, Ægisthus took no part in the Trojan 
war, and during the absence of Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus, Aégisthus seduced his wife 
Clytemnestra. Ægisthus murdered Agamem- 
non on his return home, and reigned seven 
years over Mycene. In the eighth, Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death of 
his father by putting the adulterer to death. 
Vid. AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, ORESTES. 

“EcitmaLLusS (Alyí0aAAoc: now C. di S. Teo- 
doro) a promontory in Sieily, between Lily- 
beum and Drepanum, near whieh was the town 
ZEgithallum. 

JEcirivx (Alyíriov: near Varnakova, Leake), 
à town in ZEtolia, on the borders of Lveris 

JEciuw (Aiyiov: Alyievc: now Vostitza), a 
town of Achaia, and the eapital after the de- 
struction. of Helice. The meetings of the 
Achzan League were held at /Egium in a grove 
of Jupiter (Zeus), ealled Homarium. 

4Ecrx (AtyAr), that is, “ Brightness" or “ Splen- 
dor, is the name of several mythologienl fe- 
males, sueh as, 1. The daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Nezra, the most beautiful of the Naiads.— 
2. A sister of Phaéthon.—3. One of the Hesper- 
ides.—4. A nymph beloved by Theseus, for 
whom he forsook Ariadne.—5. One of the daugh- 
ters of /Eseulapius. 

ZEGLETES (AlyAjrnc), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Apollo, 

JEcócÉRus (Alyókepog) a surname of Pan, 
deseriptive of his figure with the horns of a 
goat, but more commonly the name of one of 
the signs of the Zodiae, Capricornus. 

4Ecos-PórXMos (Aiyòç rrorauóc [more usually 
in good authors, A¿yòç «orauoí ; in Latin writers, 
Egos Flumen : Alyoc covauírgc]), the “ goat's 
river, a small river, with a town of the same 
name on it, [now probably Galata], in the Thra- 
eian Chersonesus, flows into the Hellespont. 
Here the Athenians were defeated by Lysander, 
B.C. 405. 

JEcosrRENA (AlyóoÜcva: Aiyoobeveúç: Alyo- 
oGevitnc), a town in Megaris, on the borders of 
Boeotia, with a sanetuary of Melampus. 
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ZEcaus and RosciLLus, two ehiefs of the Allo- 


broges, who had served Cæsar with fidelity in. 


the Gallie war, deserted to Pompey in Greeee 
(B.C. 48). 

faetsa. Vid. /EcATES. 

“EcYPsus or 4EcYsus, a town of Moesia on 
the Danube. 

[ Aerrrivs (Alyúrrioc), an Ithaean hero, of 
noble deseent and mueh experienee, who open- 


ed the first assembly of the people called after | 


the departure of Ulysses for Troy.] 

“Ecyrrus (Afyvzroc) a son of Belus and An- 
ehinoe or Aehiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
Belus assigned Libya to Danaus, and Arabia to 
4Egy ptus, but the latter subdued the eountry of 
the Melampodes, whieh he ealled Egypt, after 
his own name. igyptus by his several wives 
had fifty sons, and his brother Danaus fifty 
daughters. Danaus had reason to fear the sons 
of his brother, and fled with his daughters to 
Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was fol- 
lowed by the sons of /Egyptus, who demanded 
lis daughters for their wives, and promised 
faithful allianee. Danaus eomplied with their 
request, and distributed lis daughters among 
them, but to eaeh of them he gave a dagger, 
with whieh they were to kill their husbands in 
the bridal night. All the sons of Agyptus were 
thus murdered, with the exeeption of Lyneeus, 
who was saved by Hypermnestra. The Danaids 
buried the heads of their murdered husbands in 
Lerna, and their bodies outside the town, and 
were afterwards purified of their erime by Mi- 
nerva (Athena) and Mereury (Hermes) at the 
command of Jupiter (Zens). 

ZEcyrrus (7 Alyurroc : Aiytnrioc, Ægyptius : 
now Egypt), a eountry in the northeastern eor- 
ner of Afriea, bounded on the north by the Med- 
iterranean, on the east by Palestine, Arabia Pe- 
treea, and the Red Sea, on the south by Ethiopia, 
the division between the two eountries being at 
the First or Little Cataraet of the Nile, close to 
Syene (now Assouan: lat. 24° 8’), and on the 
west by the Great Lybian Desert. This is the 


extent usually assigned to the eountry ; but it | 


would be more strietly eorreet to define it as 
that part of the basin of the Nile whieh lies be- 
low the First Cataract. 

1. Physical Description of Egypt.—The River 
Nile, flowing from south to north through a nar- 
row valley, eneounters, in lat. 24° 8’, a natural 
barrier, eomposed of two islands (Philze and Ele- 
phantine), and between them a bed of sunken 
roeks, by whieh it is made to fall m a series 
‘of eataraets, or rather rapids. (Tà Karádovra, 6 
pukpos Karappaxtyc, Catarrhaetes Minor, eom- 
pare Cararruacres), whieh have always been 
regarded as the southern limit assigned by ua- 
ture to Egypt. The river flows due north be- 
tween two ranges of hills, so near each other 
as to leave seareely any cultivable land. as far 
as Silsilis (now Jebel Selseleh), about forty miles 
below Syeue, where the valley is enlarged by 
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northwest, and the eastern range strikes off to 
the east, and the river divides into branehes 
(seven in ancient time, but now only two), whieh 


| flow through a low alluvial land, ealled, from its 


shape, the Delta, into the Mediterranean. To 
this valley and Delta must be added the eoun- 
try round the great natural lake Meeris (now 
Dirket-el- Keroun), called Nomos Arsinoites UE 
J'aiown), lying northwest of Heraeleopolis, and 
eonneeted with the Valley of the Nile by a break 
in the western range of hills. The whole dis- 
triet thus deseribed is periodieally laid under 
water by the overflowing of the Nile from April 
The river, in subsiding, leaves be- 


| hind a rieh deposit of fine mud, whieh forms 





the western range of hills retiring from the, 


river. Thus the Nile flows for about five hun- 
dred miles, throngh a valley whose average 
breadth is about seven miles, between hills 
whieh in one place (west of Thebes) attain the 
height of ten or twelve hundred feet above the 
sea, to a point some few miles below Memphis, 
where the western range of hills ruus to the 
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the soil of Egypt. All beyond the reach of the 
inundation is roek or sand. Henee Egypt was 
ealled the * Gift of the Nile” The extent of the 
eultivable land of Egypt is in the Delta about 
4500 square miles, in the valley about 2255, in 
Faioum about 340, and in all about 7095 squaré 
miles The outlying portions of aneient Egypt 
eonsisted of three eultivable valleys (ealled Oa- 
ses) in the midst of the Western or Libyan 
Desert, a valley 1n tlie western range of hills on 
the west of the Delta, ealled Nomos Nitriotes 
from the Natron Lakes whieh it eontains, some 
settlements on the eoast of the Red Sea, and in 
the mountain passes between it and the Nile, 
and a strip of eoast on the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending east as far as Rhinoeolura (now Æl- 
Arish) and west as far (aeceording to some of 
the ancients) as the Catabathmus Magnus (long. 
about 25° 10' E.) The only river of Egypt is 
the Nile Vid. Nirvs. A great artificial canal 
(the Bahr-Yussouf, 1. c, Joseph’s Canal) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about six 
miles from Diospolis Parva, in the Thebais, to 
a point on the west mouth of the river about 
half way between Memphis and the sea. Many 
smaller eanals were eut to regulate the irriga- 
tion of the eountry. A eanal from the eastern 
mouth of the Nile to the head of the Red Sea 
was eommeneed under the native kings, and 
finished by Darius, son of Hystaspes. There 
were several lakes in the eountry, respeeting 
which vid. Maris, Mareotis, Buros, "laxis, 
SirBonIs, and LACUS AMARI. 

2, Ancient History —At the earliest period to 
whieh civil history reaehes baek, Egypt was 
inhabited by a highly civilized agrieultural peo- 
le, under a settled monarehieal government, 
divided into eastes, the highest of whieh was 
eomposed of the priests, who were the minis- 
ters of a religion based on a pantheistie worship 
of nature, and having for its sacred symbols not 
only images, but also living animals and even 
plants. The priests were also in possession of 
all the literature and seienee of the eountry, and 
all the employments based upon sueh knowl- 
edge, The other eastes were, seeond, the sol- 
dies; third, the husbandmen; fourth, the art- 
ifieers and tradesinen; and last, held in great 
eontempt, the shepherds or herdsmen, poulter- 
ers, fishermen, and servants. The Egyptians 
possessed a written langnage, whieh appears to 
have had affinities with both the great famihes 
of Language, the Semitie and the Indo-Euro- 
pean; and the priestly easte had, moreover, 
the exclusive knowlege of a sacred system of 
writing, the characters of whieh are known by 
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the name of Hieroglyphics, in eontradistinction 
to whieh the eommon characters are ealled Æn- 
chorial (i.e, of the country) They were ac- 
quainted with all the proeesses of manufacture 
which are essential to a highly eivilized eom- 
munity: they had made great advanecs in the 
fine arts, espeeially arehitceture and sculpture 
(for in painting their progress was impeded by a 
want of knowledge of perspeetive); they were 
deterred from commercial enterprise by the poli- 
cy of the priests, but they obtained foreign pro- 
duetions to a great extent, chiefly through the 
Pheenicians, and ata later period they engaged 
in maritime expeditions ; in scienee they do not 
seem to have advaneed so far as some have 
thought, but their religion led them to eultivate 
astronomy and its applieation to chronology, and 
the nature of their eountry made a knowledge 
of geometry (in its literal sense) indispensable, 
and their applieation of its principles to arehitcet- 
ure is attested by their extant edifiees. There 
can be little doubt that the origin of this remark- 
able people and of their early civilization is to 
be traced to the same Asiatie source as the 
early civilization of Assyria and India. The 
aneient history of Egypt may be divided into 
four great periods: (1.) From the earliest times 
to its eonquest by Cambyses; during whieh it 
was ruled by a suceession of native princes, into 
the diffieulties of whose history this is not the 
plaee to inquire. The last of them, Psammen- 
itus, was conquered and dethroned by Cambyses 
in B.C. 525, when Egypt became a province of 
the Persian empire. During this period Egypt 
was but little known to the Greeks. The Ho- 
merie poems show some slight aequaintanee 
with the eountry and its river (whieh is also 
called Alyurroc, Od., xiv., 25), and refer to the 
wealth and splendor of * Thebes with the Hund- 
red Gates" In the latter part of the period 
learned men among the Greeks began to travel 
to Egypt for the sake of studying its institu- 
tions; among others, it was visited by Pythag- 
oras, Thales, and Solon. (2.) From the Persian 
conquest in B.C. 525, to the transferenee of their 
dominion to the Macedonians in B.C. 332. This 
period was one of almost eonstant struggles be- 
tween the Egyptians and their eonquerors, until 
B.C. 340, when Neetanebo IL, the last native 
rnler of Egypt, was defeated by Darius Ochus. 
It was during this period tbat the Greeks aequir- 
ed a eonsiderable knowledge of Egypt. In the 
wars between Egypt and Persia, the two leading 
states of Greeee, Athens and Sparta, at different 
times assisted the Egyptians, according to the 
state of their rclations to eaeh other and to Per- 
sia; and, during the intervals of those wars, 
Egypt was visited by Greek historians and phi- 
losophers, such as Hellanieus, Herodotus, An- 
axagoras, Plato, and others, who brought baek 
to Greece the knowledge of the eountry whieh 
they aequired from the priests and through per- 
sonal observation. (3.) The dynasty ‘of Mace- 
donian kings, from the aceession of Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, in B.C. 323, down to B.C. 30, 
when Egypt beeame a provinee of the Roman 
empire. When Alexander invaded Egypt in B. 
C. 332, the eountry submitted to him without a 
struggle ; and while he left it behind him to re- 


turn to the eonquest of Persia, he conferred upon | 


it the greatest benefit that was in his power, by 
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' giving orders for the building of Alexandrea. In. 


the partition of the empire of Alexander after 
his death in B.C. 323, Egypt fell to the share 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who assumed the: 
title of King in B.C.306, and founded the dynas- 
ty of the Ptolemics, under whom the eonntry 
greatly flourished, and became the chicf seat of 
Greck learning. But soon eame the period of 
decline, Wars with the adjacent kingdom of 
Syria, and the vices, weaknesses. and dissen- 
sions of the royal family, wore out the state, 
till in B.C. 81 the Romans were ealled upon to 
interfere in the disputes for the crown, and in 
B.C. 55 the dynasty of the Ptolemies eame to 
be entirely dependent on Roman protcetion, and 
at last, after the battle of Aetium and tlie death 
of Cleopatra, who was the last of the Ptolemies, 
Egypt was made a Roman provinee, D.C. 30. 
(4.) Egypt under the Romans, down to its eon- 
quest by the Arabs in A.D. 638. As a Roman 
provinee, Egypt was one of the most flourish- 
ing portions of the empire. The fertility of its 
soll and its position between Europe and Ara- 
bia and India, together with the possession of 
such a port as Alexandrea, gave it the full bene- 
fit of the two great sources of wealth, agrieul- 
ture and eommeree. Learning eontinued to 
flourish at Alexandrea, and the patriarehs of the 
Christian Church in that city beeame so power- 
ful as to eontend for supremacy with those of 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Ronie, while a 
suecession of teaehers, sueh as Origen and 
Clement of Alexandrea, eonferred real lustre 
on the eeelesiastieal annals of the country. 
When the Arabs made their great inroad upon 
the Eastern empire, the geographieal position 
of Egypt naturally eaused it to fall an imme- 
diate victim to that attaek, which its wealtlr 
aud the peaceful character of its inhabitants in- 
vited. It was eonquered by Amrou, the lieu- 
tenant of the Calif Omar, in A.D. 638. 

3. Political Geographu.—From the earliest 
times the eountry was divided into (1.) The 
Delta, or Lower Egypt (rò AéAra, 7) káro xópa 
now El-Bahari, El-Kebit) ; (2.) The Heptanomis, 
or Middle Egypt ('Ezravoyic, y peTasd xópa, now 
Mesr Mostanz) ;(8.) The Thebais, or Upper Egypt, 
(Onbaic, y dvo xópa, now Said): and it was fur- 
ther subdivided into thirty-six nomes or govern- 
ments. [Under the Ptolemies the- number of 
nomes became enlarged, partly by reason of the 
new and improved state of things in that quar- 
ter of Egypt where Alexandrca was situated, 
partly by the addition of the Greater or Lesser 
Oasis to Egypt, and partly, also, by the altera- 
tions whieh an active eommerec had produecd 
along the borders of the Sinus Arabicus. A 
ehange also took place about this same period 
in the three main divisions of the eountry. 
Lower Egypt, now no longer eonfined itself to 
the limits of the Delta, but had its extent en- 
larged by the addition of some of the neighbor- 
ing nomes, In like manner, Upper Egypt, or 
the Thebais, reeeived a portion of what had 
formerly been ineluded within the limits of Mid- 
dle Egypt, so that eventually but seven nomes 
remained to this last-mentioned section of the 
eountry, whieh, therefore, reeeived the name 
of Heptanomis. The number of nomes became 
still further inereased, at a subsequent period, 


| by various subdivisions of the older ones. At 
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a still later period we hear little more of the i assumed the imperial purple in Gaul, but was 


nomes. A new division of the country took 
place under the Eastern empire. An imperial 

refect exereised sway not only over Egypt, 
bat also over Libya as far as Cyrene, while a 
Comes Militaris had eharge of the forees, From 
this time the whole of Middle Egypt, previous- 
ly named Heptanomis, bore the name of Arcadia, 
in honor of Areadius, eldest son of Theodosius. 
A new provinee had also arisen, a eonsiderable 
time before this, ealled Augustamuica, from its 
lying ehiefly along the Nile. It eomprised the 
eastern half of the Delta, together with a por- 
tion of Arabia, as far as the Arabian Gulf, and 
also the eities on the Mediterranean as far as 
the frontiers of Syria. Its eapital was Pelu- 
sium.] Respeeting the Oases, vid. Oasis. 

JEcGvs (Atyve, Alyórnc, Aiyveúç: near Ghior- 
gitza), a town of Laeonia on the borders of Ar- 
eadia. 

ZELANA (AiAava: Aidavírnc: now Akaba), a 
town on the northern arm of the Red Sea, near 
the Bahr-el-Akaba, which was ealled by the 
Greeks ZElanites, from the name of the town. It 
is the Elath of the Hebrews, and one of the sea- 
ports of which Solomon possessed himself, to 
earry on trade with Ophir and the remote East. 

Atia Gens, plebeian, the members of which 
are given under their surnames, GALLUS, Lamia, 
Patus, SEJANUS, STILO, TUBERO. 

ZELÍA, a name given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor Ælius Ha- 
drianus. 

JEiía,a name of females of the Alia gens. 
1. Wife of Sulla.—2. Petina, of the family of 
the Tuberos, and wife of the Emperor Claudius. 
She was repudiated by him in order to make 
way for Messalina.] 

AELIANUS, CLAUDIUs, was born at Preeneste 
in Italy, and lived at Rome about the middle of 
the third eentury of the Christian era. Though 
an Italian, he spoke and wrote Greek as well as 
a native Athenian. He never married, and lived 
to the age of sixty. Two of his works have 
eome down to us: one a eolleetion of miscel- 
laneous history (Moixí2y 'loropía), in fourteen 
books, eommonly ealled Varia Historia; and 
the other a work on the peeuliarities of animals 
(Iep Zóov ¿dióryroc), in seventeen books, com- 
monly called De Animalium Natura. The for- 
mer work eontains short narrations and anee- 
dotes, historical, biographical, antiquarian, de, 
selected from varivus authors, generally with- 
out their names being given, and on a great 
variety of subjeets. The latter work is of the 
same kind, serappy and gossipping. It is part- 
ly eollected from older writers, and partly the 
result of his own observations both in Italy and 
abroad. There are also attributed to him twen- 
ty letters on husbandry (’Aypocxcxat ’Ecotodaé), 
written in a rhetorical style and of no valye— 
Editions: Of the Varia Historia, by Perizonius, 
Leyden, 1701; by Gronovius, Leyden, 1731; 
and by Kühn, Leipsie, 1780. Of the De Ani- 
malium Natura, by Gronovius, London, 1744; 
by J. Schneider, Leipsie, 1784; and by Fr. Ja- 
cobs, Jena, 1832. Of the Letters, by Aldus 
Manutius, in the Collectio Epistolarum Greca- 
rum, V eniee, 1499, 4to. 


killed by his own soldiers.] 

JELrIÀNUs Meccius, an aneient pliysieian, who 
must have lived in the seeond eentury after 
Christ, us he is mentioned by Galen as the 
oldest of his tutors. 

JErrANus Tacricus, a Greek writer, who lived 
in Rome and wrote a work on the Military Tae- 
ties of the Greeks (Iep Zrpargyucóv "Tá£eov 
‘EAAnviKGv), dedieated to the Emperor Hadrian. 
He also gives a brief aecount of the constitu- 
tion of a Roman army at that time.— Editions : 
By Franciseus Robortellus, Venice, 1552; and 
by Elzevir, Leyden, 1613. 

ALLO, one of the Harpies. Vid. Harpyta, 

AELLÓPUS (’AeAAOrovc), a surname of Iris, the 
messenger of the gods, by which she is deseribed 
as swift-footed as a storm-wind. 

“EmiLla. 1. The third daughter of L. 4mil- 
lus Paulus, who fell in the battle of Canna, was 
the wife of Scipio Afrieanus I. and the mother 
of the eelebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 
Graeehi.—2. Æmilia Lepida. - Vid. Lerina.— 
3. A Vestal virgin, put to death B.C. 114 for 
having violated her vows upon several oeea- 
sions. 

JExiríA Gens, one of the most aneient patri- 
cian gentes at Rome, said to have been descend- 
ed from Mamereus, who received the name of 
JEmilius on aceount of the persuasiveness of 
his language (de aiuvAíav Aóyov). This Mamer- 
eus is represented by some as the son of Py- 
thagoras, and by others as the son of Numa. 
The most distinguished members of the gens 
are given under their surnames, BARBULA, Ler- 
ÜiDUs, Mamercus or MAMERCINUS, Parus, Pau- 
Lus, REGILLUS, SCAURUS. 

JExiríA Vra, made by M. Amilius Lepidus, 
eos. B. C. 187, eontinued the Via Flaminia from 
Ariminum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine 
Gaul through Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Placen- 
tia (where it erossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It 
was subsequently eontinued as far as Aquileia. 

/EMILIANUS, 1. The son of L. /Emihus Paw 
lus Maeedonieus, was adopted by P. Cornelius 
Seipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
and was thus ealled P. Cornelius Scipio Ænmiil- 
ianus Afrieanus. Vid. Scre10.—2. The govern- 
or of Pannonia and Moesia in the reign of Gal- 
lus, was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers in 
A.D. 258, but was slain by them after reigning 
a few months.—3. One of the thirty tyrants 
(A.D. 259-268), assumed the purple in Egypt, 
but was taken prisoner and strangled by order 
of Gallienus. 

JEMrLius Prosus. Vid. Neros, CORNELIUS. 

[Æmőnæ Issue. Vid. Hwopx.] 

JEwóxNA or EMONA (now Laibach), a fortified 
town in Pannonia, and an important Roman 
eolony, said to have been built by the Argonauts. 

/ENARIA, also ealled PrirmiEcúsa and INXRÍME 
(now Ischia), a voleanie island off the eoast of 
Campania, at the entranee of the Bay of Na- 
ples, under which the Roman pocts represent- 
ed Typhóeus as lying. 

JENEA (Alveca: Alveteóc, AlvetáTuc) a town 
in Chalcidice, on the Thermaic Gulf—[2. ZENEA 
Vetus, a eity near the Achelous, in Acarnania, 
in Strabo's time destroyed: further south was 


[4utanus, Lucius, one of the thirty tyrants | ZEnza Nova, now in ruins, near Paleo Catouna.] 


under the Roman empire, about 267 A.D., who 


JExEXprs (Alvevádac) a patronymie from 
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ANTAS. 


MENUS. 


ZEneas, given to his son Ascanius or Tulus, and | after Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, whom he 


to those who were believed to be descended 
from him, such as Augustus, and the Romans 
in general. 

/Entas (Aiveíac). 1. Homeric Story. Lucas 
was the son of Anchises and Venus (Aphrodite), 
and born on Mount Ida. On his father’s side 
he was a great-grandson of Tros, and thus near- 
ly related to the royal house of Troy, as Priam 
himself was a grandson of Tros. He was edn- 
eated from his infancy at Dardanus, in the house 
of Aleathous, the husband of his sister. At first 
he took no part in the Trojan war ; and it was 
not till Achilles attaeked him on Mount Ida, 
and drove away his flocks, that he led his Dar- 
danians against the Greeks. Henceforth he 
and Hector are the great bulwarks of the Tro- 
jans against the Greeks, and Æneas appears 
beloved by gods and men. On more than one 
occasion he is saved in battle by the gods: 
Venus (Aphrodite) carried him off when he was 
wounded by Diomedes, and Neptune (Poseidon), 
when he was on the point of perishing by the 
hands of Achilles. Homer makes no allusion 
to the emigration of ZEneas after the eapture 
of Troy, but, on the eontrary, he evidently con- 
ceives Aineas and his descendants as reigning 
at Troy after the extinetion of the house of 
Priam.— Later Stories. The later stories pre- 
sent the greatest variations respecting the con- 
duet of Æncas at the capture of Troy and in 
the events immediately following. Most ac- 
counts, however, agree that after the city had 
fallen, he withdrew to Mount Ida with his friends 
and the images of the gods, especially that of 
Pallas (the Palladium); and that from thenee 
he crossed over to Europe, and finally settled in 
Latium in Italy, where he beeame the ancestral 
hero of the Romans. A description of the wan- 
derings of Æneas before he reached Latium, 
and of the various towns and temples he was 
believed to have founded during his wander- 
ings, is given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(i, 50, &e.), whose aceount is, on the whole, the 
same as the one followed by Virgil in his ZEneid, 
although the latter makes various embellish- 
ments and additions, some of whieh, such as 
his landing at Carthage and meeting with Dido, 
are irreconcilable with mythical chronology. 
From Pallene, where Æneas stayed the winter 
after the taking of Troy, he sailed with his com- 
panions to Delos, Cythera, Boise in Laconia, 
Zacyntbus, Leucas, Actinm, Ambracia, and to 
Dodona, where he met the Trojan Helenus. 
From Epirns he sailed aeross the Jonian Sea to 
Italy, where he landed at the Iapygian promon- 
tory. Thenee he crossed over to Sieily, where 
he met the Trojans, Elymus and ZEgestus ( Aces- 
tes) and built the towns of Elyme and ZEgesta. 
From Sicily he sailed baek to Italy, landed in 
the port of Palinurus, came to the Island of 
Leucasia, and at last to the eoast of Latium. 
Various signs pointed out this plaee as the end 
of his wanderings, and he and his Trojans ac- 
cordingly settled in Latinm. The plaee where 
they had landed was ealled Troy. Latinos, 
king of the Aborigines, prepared for war, but 
afterward concluded an allianee with the stran- 
gers, gave up to them part of his dominions, and 
with their assistanee conquered the Rntolians. 
Mneas founded the town of Lavinium, called 
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married. A new war then followed between 
Latinus and Turnus, in which both chicfs fell, 
whereupon Æneas became sole ruler of the 
Aborigines aud Trojans, and both nations were 
united into one. Soon after this Æneas fell in a 
battle with the Rutnlians, who were assisted 
by Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. As his 
body was not found after the battle, it was be- 
lieved that it had been carried up to heaven, 
‘or that he had perished in the River Numicius. 
The Latins ereeted a monument to him, with 
the inscription Zo the father and native god. 
Virgil represents Aíncas landing in Italy seven 
years after the fall of Troy, and comprises all 
the events in Italy from the landing to the death 
of Turnus, within the space of twenty days. 
The story of the deseent of the Romans from 
the Trojans through Æneas was believed at an 
early period, but probably rests on no historieal 
foundation.—2. /ExEas SiLvius, son of Silvius, 
and grandson of Ascanins, is the third in the list 
of the mythieal kings of Alba in Latium: the Sil- 
vii regarded him as the founder of their house. 

ASNEAS Gazuvus, so called from Gaza, his 
birth-plaee, flourished A.D. 487. He was at 
first a Platonist and a Sophist, but afterward 
beeame a Christian, when he composed a dia- 
logue, on the Immortality of the Soul, called 
Thcophrastus.—Editions: By Barthius, Lips, 
1655; By Boissonade, Par., 1836. 

Antas Tacricus, a Greck writer, may be the 
same as the Æneas of Stymphalus, the general 
of the Areadians, B.C. 362 (Xen, Hell, vii, 8 
$ 1); and he probably lived about that period. 
He wrote a work on the art of war, of which a 
portion only is preserved, eominonly ealled Com- 
mentarius Poliorceticus, showing how a siege 
should be resisted. An epitome of the whole 
book was made by Cineas. (Cie, ad Jam. ix. 
25.)—£ditions: By Ernesti, Lips, 1768; by 
Orelli, Lips, 1818. 

“EnEsiDEmMUS (Aivyoidnyuoc), a celebrated skep- 
tie, born at Cnosns in Crete, probably lived a 
little later than Cieero. He differed on many 
points from the ordinary skeptics. The grand 
peculiarity of his system was the attempt to 
unite skepticism with the earlier philosophy, to 
raise a positive fonndation for it by aceounting 
from the nature of things for the never-ceasing 
changes both in the material and spiritual world. 
None of the works of ZEnesidemus have come 
down to us. To them Sextns Empirieus was 
indebted for a considerable part of his work,— 
[2. (Dor. Aivyoidapoc), father of Theron, tyrant 
of Agrigentum. Vid. Turron. | 

[/Ewia. Vid. Anita. ] 

4ExiANES (Aiviüvec, Ion. 'Evijvec), an ancient 
Greek raee, originally near Ossa, afterward in 
southern Thessaly, between Gita and Othrys, 
on the banks of the Sperchéus. 

[ZExr Poss (now Junsbruck), a town of Rectia, 
on the ZEnns.] 

JExus (Alvoc: Alvioc, Alviáry : now Eno), 
lan ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of 
¡the Hebrus, mentioned in the Iliad. It was eol- 
, onized by the Æolians of Asia Minor. Virgil 
(4in., iii, 18) supposes Anos to have been built 

by Æneas, but he confounds it with ZENEA in 
Chaleidiee. Under the Romans Enos was a 
¿free town, and a place of importance. 


ÆNUS. 


Minus (now Zan), a river in Rzetia, the bound- 
ary between Rætia and Norieum. 

ÆðĞLESs or JEórir (AloAeic) one of the chief 
branehes of the Hellenie raee, supposed to be 
deseended from Æolus, the son of Hellen. Vid. 
ZEozus, No. 1. They originally dwelt in Thes- 
saly, from whence they spread over various 
parts of Greece, and also settled in Lolis in 
Asia Minor, and in the Island of Lzsnos. 

AQOLLA Insta (ai AióAov vijoo: now Lipari 
Islands), a group of islands northeast of Sieily, 
where Æolus, the god of the winds, reigned. 
Homer (Od, x. 1) mentions only one Aolian 
island, and Virgil (4n., i, 52) aceordinely 
speaks of only one Lolia (sc. insula), where 
Æolus reigned, supposed to be Strongyle or 
Lipara. These islands were also ealled Hephees- 
tiddes or Vulcünie, beeause Hephestus or Vul- 
ean was supposed to have had his workshop in 
one of them, ealled Hiera. (Virg, 2, viii, 
415, seg.) They were also named Lipúrenses, 
from Lipira, the largest of them. The names 
of these islands were Lipára (now Lipari), Hitra 
(now Volcano), Strongyle (now Stromboli), Phoe- 
nieüsa (now .Felieudi) Erieüsa (now Alicudi), 
Euonymus (now Panaria), Didyme (now Sa- 
lina), Hieesia (now Lisca Bianca), Basilidia (now 
Basilizzo), Osteodes (now Ustica). 

JEóripEs (AloAíógce) a patronymie given to 


the sons of Æolus, as Athamas, Cretheus, Sis. 


yphus, Salmoneus, &e, and to his grandsons, 
as Cephalus, Ulysses, and Phrixus. [The name 
ZEolides, applied by Virgil (LZn., 6, 164) to Mi- 
senus, is supposed by some to have arisen from 
the legendary eouneetion between the Æolian 
aud Campanian Cume; others suppose that, as 
Misenus played upon a wind-instrument, the 
poet, by a figurative genealogy, makes him the 
son of the wind-god Æolus. It is much more 
probable, however, that Virgil calls him olides 
as indieating merely his deseent from a mortal 
father named Æolus, the same, probably, with 
the one slain in battle with the Latins (Æn., 12, 
542, seg.).] -Alolis is the patronymie of the fe- 
male deseendants of /Eolus, given to his daugh- 
ters Canace and Aleyone. 

Abus (AioAíc) or AlOLÍA, a distriet of Mysia 
in Asia Minor, was peopled by Æolian Greeks, 
whose cities extended from the Troad along the 
shores of the /Egean to the River Hermus. 
In early times their twelve most important 
cities were independent, and formed a league, 
the members of whieh eelebrated an annual fes- 
tival (the Panaeolium) at Cyme. The twelve 
cities comprising this league were Cyme, La- 
rissee,  Neontiehos, Temnus, Cilla, Notium, 
JEgirüsa, Pitane, Ægææ, Myrina, Grynéa, and 
Smyrna; but Smyrna subsequently beeame a 
member of the Jonian confederaey. (Herod, 
i, 149, seg.) These eities were subdued by 
Creesus, and were ineorporated in the Per- 
sian empire on the conquest of Craesus by 
Cyrus. 

JEórvs (AloZoc). Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orseis, and brother of Dorus and Xu- 
thus. He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the 
founder of the olie branch of the Greek na- 
tion. His ehildren are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most ancient story men- 
tions only four sons, viz, Sisyphus, Athamas, 
Cretheus, and Salmoneus. The great extent 








AQUI. 


of eountry whieh this raee oeeupied probably 
gave rise to the varying aeeounts about the 
number of his ehildren.-—2. Son of Hippotes, or, 
aeeording to others, of Neptune (Poseidon) and 
Arne, a deseendant of the previous Æolus. His 
story probably refers to the emigration of a 
braneh of the Æolians to the west. His mother 
was carried to Metapontum in Italy, where she 
gave birth to Æolus aud his brother Bootus. 
The two brothers afterward fled from Metapon- 
tum, and Æolus went to some islands in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, whieh reeeived from him the 
name of the Aolian Islands. Here he reigned 
asa just and pious king, taught the natives the 
use of sails for ships, and foretold them the na- 
ture of the winds that were to rise. In these 
accounts /Eolus, the father of the Æolian race, 
is plaeed in relationship with Æolus, the ruler 
and god of the winds In Homer, however, 
Æolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the god 
nor the father of the winds, but merely the 
happy ruler of the ZEolian Island, to whom Ju- 
piter (Zens) had given dominion over the winds, 
whieh he might soothe or exeite aeeording to his 
pleasure. (Od, x, 1, seg.) This statement of 
Homer, and the etymology of the name of Æo- 
lus from 4e22ó, led to Æolus being regarded in 
later times as the god and king of the winds, 
which he kept inelosed in a mountain. It is, 
therefore, to him that Juno applies when she 
wishes to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. 
(Virg, Zn. i, 78.) The 4olian Island of Ho- 
mer was in later times believed to be Lipara or 
Strongyle, and was aeeordingly regarded as the 
place in whieh the god of the winds dwelt. Vid. 
MOLIA INSULA, 

JErPEA (Airera: Aimedryc). 1. A town in 
Messenia on’ the sea-eoast, afterward Tuurra, 
[as Strabo says, but, aeeording to Pausanias, 
the Inter Conoxx.]—2. A town in Cyprus, after- 
ward Sot. 

JEry (Aizv), a town in Elis, situated on a 
height, as its name indieates. 

Airy tus (Atzvroc) A mythieal king of Ar- 
eadia, from whom a part of the eountry was 
called Aipytis—2. Youngest son of the Hera- 
elid Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Mer- 
ope, daughter of the Areadian king Cypselus. 
When his father and brothers were murdered 
during an insurreetion, /Epytus alone, who was 
with his grandfather Cypselus, eseaped the dan- 
ger. The throne of Cresphontes was, in the 
mean time, oeeupied by the Heraelid Polyphon- 
tes, who also foreed Merope to beeome his wife. 
When ZEpytus had grown to manhood, he re- 
turned to his kingdom, and put Polyphontes to 
death. From him the kings of Messenia were 
ealled Apytids instead of the more general 
name Heraelids.—3. Son of Hippothous, king 
of Areadia, and great-grandson of the /Epytus 
mentioned first—[4. Son of Neleus, grandson 
of Codrus, founder of Priene.] 

JEÉqur, Equicór:, MAquicóLAz, AEQUICULANI, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling in 
the upper valley of the Anio, in the mountains 
forming the eastern boundary of Latium, and 
between the Latini, Sabini, Hernici, and Marsi. 
In eonjunetion with the Volsei, who were of the 
same race, they earried on constant hostilities 
with Rome, but were finally subdued in B.C. 
309. Onc of their ebief seats was Mount 
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QUI FALISCI. 


Algidus, from which they were accustomed to 
make their marauding expeditions. 

Afaui Fanscr Vid. Pater. 

JEquiwELiuM. Vid. Mauius. 

JEquux Tuticum. Vid. Equus Turicus.] 

Aria (now Mont Venteux), a city of Gallia 
Narbonensis, having an elevated and airy situa- 
tion. 

v an anelent king of Cyprus, who is 
said to have founded the temple of Venus (A ph- 
rodite) at Paphos.] 

AÉnórPE ('Aspóry), daughter of Catreus, king 
of Crete, and grand-daughter of Minos Her 
father, who had received an oraele that he 
should lose his life by one of his children, gave 
her and her sister Clymene to Nauplius, who 
was to sell them in a foreign land. Aerope mar- 
ried Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, and became 
by him the mother of Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
-After the death of Plisthenes, Acrope married 
Atreus; and her two sons, who were edueated 
by Atreus were generally believed to be his 
sons. Aerope was faithless to Atreus, being 
sedueed by Thyestes. 

[AEnoPus ('Aépomoc), brother of Perdieeas, 
who was the first Maeedonian king of the raee 
of Temenus, B.C. 670.—2. Aéropus IL, king of 
Macedonia, great-grandson of Perdieeas, father 
of Alcetas.—3. Aéropus IL, king of Macedonia, 
guardian of Orestes, the son of Archelaus, whom 
he murdered, after reigning jointly with him for 
four years; after this he ruled for two years 
alone, and was then sueeeeded by his son Pausa- 
nias. | 

[ Atrdépus Mons (now Zrebusin), a mountain 
range of Illyricum, at the base of which flows 
the Aóus.] 

Alsácus (Aícakoc), son of Priam and Alex- 
irrhoé. He lived far from his father’s court, 
in the solitude of mountain forests. Hespe- 
ria, however, the daughter of Cebren, kindled 
love in his heart, and on one occasion, while he 
was pursuing her, she was stung by a viper and 
died. ZEsaeus in his grief threw himself into 
the sea, and was ehanged by Tethys into an 
aquatie bird. This is the story related by Ovid 
, (Met., xi., 761, seg.), but it is told differently by 
Apollodorus. 

JEsAn, the name of the deity among the 
Etruseans. 

JEsAR or /Esinus (now Hsaro), a river near 
Croton, in the country of the Brutti, in Southern 
Italy. 

ZEscuines (Aicyivyc). 1. The Athenian ora- 
tor, born B.C. 389, was the son of Atrometus 
and Glaueothea. According to Demosthenes, 
his politieal antagonist, his parents were of dis- 
reputable character, and not even eitizens of 
Athens; but Æsehines himself says that his 
father was deseended from an honorable family, 
and lost his property during the Peloponnesian 
war. In his youth, ZEsehines appears to have 
assisted his father in his sehool; he next acted 
as seeretary to Aristophon, and afterward to 
Eubulus; he subsequently tried his fortune as 
an aetor, but was unsueeessful; and at length, 
after serving with distinction in the army, came 
forward as a publie speaker, and soon aequired 
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time he appears as the friend of the Maeedonian 
party and as the opponent of Demosthenes. 
Shortly afterward ZEsehines formed one of the 
seeond embassy sent to Philip to reeeive the 
oath of Philip to the treaty whieh had been con- 
cluded with the Athenians; but, as the delay 
of the ambassadors in obtaining the ratifieation 
had been favorable to the interests of Philip, 
ZEsehines, on his return to Athens, was ae- 
cused by Timarchus. He'evaded the danger by 
bringing forward a eounter-aeeusation against 
Timarehus (345), and by showing that the moral 
eonduet of his aeeuser was such that he had no 
right to speak before the people. The speech 
in which ZEsehines attacked Timarehus is still 
extant: Timarehus was condemned, and ZEs- 
ehines gained a brilliant triumph. In 348, De- 
mosthenes renewed the charge against ZEsehi- 
nes of treaehery during his second embassy to 
Philip. This charge of Demosthenes (epi ma- 
parpeobeías) was not spoken, but published as a 
memorial, and ZEschines answered it in a sim- 
ilar memorial on the embassy (ep? raparpeo- 
6eiac), which was likewise published. Short- 
ly after the battle of Cheronéa, in 338, whieh 
gave Philip the supremacy in Greece, Ctesiphon 
proposed that Demosthenes should be rewarded 
for his serviees with a golden erown in the the- 
atre at the great Dionysia. Eschines availed 
himself of the illegal form in which this reward 
was proposed to be given to bring a charge 
against Ctesiphon on that ground, but he did 
not proseeute the charge till cight years later, 
330. The speech whieh he delivered on. the 
occasion is extant, and was answered by De- 
mosthenes in his celebrated oration on the 
crown (mep oreddvov).  JEsehines was defeat- 
ed, and withdrew from Athens. He went to 
Asia Minor, and at length established a sehool 
of eloquence at Rhodes. On one oeeasion he 
read to his audience in Rhodes his speech 
against Ctesiphon, [and, after receiving much 
applause, he was desired to read the speech of 
his antagonist. When he had done this, his 
auditors expressed great admiration; * but,” 
exclaimed Aschines, “ how mueh greater would 
have been your admiration if you had heard (De- 
mosthenes) himself] | From Rhodes he went 
to Samos, where he died in 314. Besides the 
three orations extant, we also possess twelve 
letters which are aseribed to A%sehines, but 
whieh are the work of late sophists.— Editions. 
In the editions of the Attie orators (vid. Demos- 
TUENES), and by Bremi, Zurich, 1823.—2. An 
Athenian philosopher and rhetorieian, aud a 
diseiple of Socrates, After the death of his 
master, he went to Syraeuse; but returned to 
Athens after the expulsion of Dionysius, and 
supported himself, reeeiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but 
the three which have come down to us under 
his name are not genuine.—£Editions: By Fis- 
cher, Lips, 1786; by Bóekh, Heidel, 1810; and 
in many editions of Plato.—3. Of Neapolis, a 
Peripatetie philosopher, who was at the head 
of the Aeademy at Athens, together with Char- 
madas and Chtomachus, about B.C. 109.—4. Of 
Miletus, a eontemporary of Cieero, and a dis- 


great reputation. In 347 he was sent, along | tinguished orator in the Asiatie style of clo- 
with Demosthenes, as one of the ten ambassa- | quenee.—[5. A distinguished individual among 
dors to negotiate a peaee with Philip: from this | the Eretrians, who diselosed to the Athenians 
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the treacherous designs of some of his country- 
men, when the former had come to their aid 
against the Persians—6. An Acarnanian, eom- 
mander of a company of light-armed troops in 
the retreat of the ten thousand under Xeno- 
phon. | 

JEscnunioN(Aloypíov) 1. Of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verres, 
and who was himself one of the scandalous in- 
struments of Verres.—2. An iambie poet, a na- 
tive of Samos. There was an epie poet of the 
same name, who was a native of Mytilene and 
a pupil of Aristotle, and who accompanied Alcx- 
ander on some of his expeditions He may 
perhaps be the same person as the Samian.— 
3. A native of Pergamus, and a physician in 
the second century after Christ, was one of 
Galen’s tutors. 

ZEscHYLUS (Aloyidoc). 1. The celebrated 
tragic poet, was born at Eleusis in Attica, B.C. 
525, so that he was thirty-five years of age at 
the time of the battle of Marathon, and contem- 
porary with Simonides and Pindar. His father 
Euphorion was probably connected with the 
worship of Ceres (Demeter), and ZEsehylus 
himself was, according to some authorities, ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of this goddess. At the 
age of twenty-five (B.C. 499), he made his first 
appearance as a competitor for the prize of 
tragedy, without being successful. He, with 
his brothers Cynegirus and Aminius, fought at 
the battle of Marathon (490), and also at those 
of Salamis (480) and Platæa (479). In 484 he 
gained the prize of tragedy ; and in 472 he gain- 
ed the prize with the trilogy, of which the Per- 
see, the earliest of his extant dramas, was one 
piece. In 468 he was defeated in a tragic con- 
test by his younger rival, Sophocles; and he is 
said in consequence to have quitted Athens in 
disgust, and to have gone to the court of Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, where le found Simonides, 
the lyric poet. In 467 his friend and patron 
King Hicro died; and in 458 it appears that 
“Eschylus was again at Athens, from the fact 
that the trilogy of the Oresteia was produced 
in that year. In the same or the following 
year he again visited Sicily, and he died at 
Gela in 456, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
It is said that an eagle, mistaking the poet's 
bald head for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it 
to break the shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, ac- 
eording to which ZEschylus was fated to die by 
a blow from heaven. The alterations made by 
ZEschylus in the composition and dramatic rep- 
resentation of Tragedy were so great, that he 
was considered by the Athenians as the father 
of it, just as Homer was of Epic poetry and 
Herodotus of History. Even the improve- 
ments and alterations introduced by his suc- 
cessors were the natural results and sugges- 
tions of those of Aischylus. The first and prin- 
eipal alteration which he made was the intro- 
duction of a second actor (devrepayovioríc), and 
the consequent formation of the dialogue prop- 
erly so called, and the limitation of the choral 
parts. The innovation was of course adopted 
by his contemporaries, just as Eschylus him- 
self followed the example of Sophocles, in sub- 
sequently introducing a third actor. But the 
improvements of ZEscehylus were not limited to 
the composition of tragedy: he added the re- 
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sources of art in its exhibition. Thus he is 
said to have availed himself of the skill of Ag- 
atharchus, who painted for him the first scenes 
which had ever been drawn according to the 
principles of linear perspective. He also fur- 
nished bis actors with more suitable and mag- 
nificent dresses, with significant and various 
masks, and with the thick-soled cothurnus, to 
raise their stature to the height of heroes. He 
moreover bestowed so much attention on the 
choral dances, that he is said to have invented 
various figures himself, and to have instructed 
the choristers in them without the aid of the 
regular ballet-masters. With him, also arose 
the usage of representing at the same time a 
trilogy of plays connected in subject, so that 
each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole, 
which might be compared with some of Shaks- 
peare’s historical plays. Even before the time 
of /Eschylus, it had been customary to contend. 
for the prize of tragedy with three plays exhibit- 
ed at the same time, but it was reserved for him 
to show how each of three tragedies might be 
complete in itself, and independent of the rest, 
and nevertheless form a part of an harmonious 
and eonnected whole. The only example still 
extant of such a trilogy is the Oresteia, as it 
was called. A satyrical play commonly follow- 
ed each tragic trilogy. Æschylus is said to 
have written seventy tragedies. Of these only 
seven are extant, namely, the Persians, the 
Seven against Thebes, the Suppliants, the Pro- 
metheus, the Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Fu- 
menides ; the last three forming, as already re- 
marked, the trilogy of the Oresteia. The Per- 
sians was acted in'472, and the Seven against 
Thebes a year afterward. The Oresteia was rep- 
resented in 458; the Suppliants and the Pro- 
metheus were brought out some time between 
the Seven against T'hebes and the Oresteia. It 
has been supposed from some allusions in the 
Suppliants, that this play was acted in 461, 
when Athens was allied with Argos.— Editions : 
By Sehütz, third edition, Hal. Sax, 1808-21; by 
Wellauer, Lips, 1823: by W. Dindorf, Lips., 
1827, and Oxon, 1832; and by Scholefield, 
Camb., 1830. [The best edition, so far as it 
goes, is that by Blomfield, which unfortunately 
was never completed, containing only five of 
the seven remaining tragedies.—2. of Cnidus, 
a contemporary of Cicero, and one of the most 
celebrated rhetoricians of Asia Minor.—8. Of 
Rhodes, was appointed by Alexander the Great 
one of the inspectors of the governors of that 
country after its conquest, in B.C. 332.] 
fisctLAvius ('AoxAnrióc), the god of the med- 
ical art. In the Homeric poems ZEsculapius is 
not a divinity, but simply the “ blameless physi- 
cian” (intip áuóuov) whose sons, Machaon and 
Podalirius, were the physicians in the Greek 
army, and ruled over Tricca, Ithome, and (Echa- 
lia. Homer says nothing of the descent of ZEs- 
eulapius. The common story relates that he 
was a son of Apollo and Coronis, and that when 
Coronis was with child by Apollo, she became 
enamored with Ischys, an Arcadian. Apollo, 
informed of this by a raven, which he had set 
to watch her, or, according to others, by his own 
prophetic powers, sent his sister Artemis to kill 
Coronis. Artemis accordingly destroyed Co- 
ronis in her own house at Laceria in Thessaly, 
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on the shore of Lake Biebia. According to Ovid 
(AMet., ii, 605), it was Apollo himself who killed 
Coronis and Ischys. When the body of Coronis 
was to’ be burned, either Apollo or Mercury 
(Hermes) saved the child Aseulapius from the 
flames, and carried it to Chiron, who instrueted 
the boy in the art of healing and in hunting. 
There are various other narratives respeeting 
his birth, aecording to some of which he was 
a native of Epidaurus, and this was a common 
opinion in later times. After he had grown 
up, reports spread over all countries, that he 
not only she all the sick, but called the dead 
to life again. But while he was restoring 
Glaueus to life, Jupiter (Zeus) killed him with 
a flash of lightning, as he feared lest men might 
eontrive to escape death altogether, or because 
Pluto had complained of ZEseulapius diminish- 
ing the number of the dead. But on the 
request of Apollo, Jupiter (Zeus) placed /Escu- 
lapius among the stars.  ZEseulapius is also 
said to have taken part in the expedition of the 
Argonauts and in the Calydonian hunt. He 
was married to Epione, and besides the two 
sons spoken of by Homer, we also find mention 
of the following children of his: Ianiseus, Alex- 
enor, Aratus, Hygieia, 4gle, Iaso, and Pana- 
ceia, most of whom are only personifieations of 
the powers ascribed to their father. ZEseula- 
pius was worshipped all over Greece. His 
temples were usually built in healthy places, on 
hills outside the town, and near wells which 
were believed to have healing powers. These 
temples were not only places of worship, but 
were frequented by great numbers of siek per- 
sons, and may therefore be compared to modern 
hospitals. The principal seat of his worship in 
Greece was Epidaurus, where he had a temple 
surrounded with an extensive grove. Serpents 
were everywhere connected with his worship, 
probably because they were a symbol of pru- 
denee and renovation, and were believed to 
have the power of discovering herbs of won- 
drous powers. For these reasons, a peculiar 
kind of tame serpents, in which Epidaurus 
abounded, was not only kept in his temple, but 
the god himself frequently appeared in the form 
of a serpent. At Rome the worship of Æscu- 
lapius was introduced from Epidaurus at the 
command of the Delphic oracle or of the Sybil- 
line books, in B.C. 293, for the purpose of avert- 
ing a pestilence. The supposed descendants of 
ZEseulapius were called by the patronymic name 
Aselepiade ('AckAayriádat), and their principal 
seats were Cos and Cnidus. They were an order 
or caste of priests, and for a long period the 
practice of medicine was intimately connected 
with religion. The knowledge of medicine was 
regarded as a sacred secret, which was trans- 
mitted from father to son in the families of the 
Asclepiade. Respecting the festivals of Escu- 
lapius, vid. Dict. of Antiq. 

[Aisirus (Alogmoc) son of Bucolion and the 
nymph Abarbarea, slain by Euryalus before 
‘Troy. ] 

ZEsErUS (Atoyroc :) [now Boklu according to 
Leake, but usually eonsidered the modern Satal- 
dere], a river which rises in the mountaius of 
Ida, and flows by a northerly course into the 
Propontis, which it enters west of Cyzicus and 
east of the Granicus. 
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JEskmNÍA (JEserninus: now Zsernia) a town 
in Samnium, made a Roman colony in the first 
Punic war. s 

Æsıs (now Esino or Fiumesino), a river which 
formed the boundary between Picenum and 
Umbria, was anciently the southern boundary 
of the Senones, and the northeastern boundary 
of Italy proper. 

Asis or /Esium (“Esinas: now Jesi) a town 
and a Roman colony in Umbria, on the River 
ZEsis, celebrated for its cheese, sinas caseus. 

JEsoN (Aicov) son of Cretheus, the founder 
of Joleus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus, and father of Jason and Promachus. He 
was exeluded from the throne by his half-brother 
Pelias, who endeavored to keep the kingdom to 
himself by sending Jason away with the Argo- 
nauts. Pelias subsequently attempted to get 
rid of son by force, but the latter put an end 
to his own life. According to Ovid (Met. vii, 
162, seg.), Æson survived the return of the Argo- 
nauts, and was made young again by Medea. 

[ZEsóxÍpzs (Alcovidnc), a patronymic given 
to the sons of ZEson, especially Jason. ] 

Æsörus (Alcwroc). 1. A writer of fables, 
lived about B.C. 570, and was a contemporary 
of Solon. He was originally a slave, and re- 
ceived his freedom from his master Tadmon the 
Samian. Upon this he visited Croesus, who 
sent him to Delphi, to distribute among the eiti- 
zens four ming apiece; but in consequence of 
some dispute on the subject, he refused to give 
any money at all, upon which the enraged Del- 
phians threw him from a precipice. Plagues 
were sent upon them from the gods for the of- 
fence, and they proclaimed their willingness to 
give a compensation for his death to any one who 
could claim it. At length Iadmon, the grandson 
of Æsops old master, received the compensa- 
tion, since no nearer eonnection could be found. 
A life of /Esop prefixed to a book of fables pur- 
porting to be his, and colleeted by Maximus 
Planudes, a monk of the fourteenth century, 
represents Æsop as a perfeet monster of ugli- 
ness and deformity; a notion for which there is 
no authority whatever in the elassieal authors. 
Whether /Esop left any written works at all, 


is a question which affords considerable room 


for doubt; though it is certain that fables, bear- 
ing /Esop's name, were popular at Athens in its 
most intellectual age. We find them frequently 
noticed by Aristophanes. They were in prose, 
and were turned into poetry by several writers. 
Socrates turned some of them into verse during 
his imprisonment, and Demetrius Phalereus 
(B.C. 320) imitated his example. The only 
Greek versifier of Æsop, of whose writings any 
whole fables are preserved, is Babrius. Vid. 
Basrivs. Of the Latin writers. of /Esopean 
fables, Pheedrus is the most eelebrated. Vid. 
Puaprus. The Fables now extant in prose, 
bearing the name of Æsop, are unquestionably 
spurious, as is proved by Bentley in his disser- 
tation on the fables of Æsop appended to his 
celebrated letters on Phalaris .— Zditions: By 
Ernesti, Lips, 1781; by De Furia, Lips., 1810; 
reprinted by Coray at Paris, 1810; and by 
Schaefer, Lips, 1820.—2. A Greek historian, 
who wrote a life of Alexander the Great. The 
original is lost, but there is a Latin translation. 
of it by Julius VALERIUS.. 
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ZEsórus, CLaupius, or CLonius, was the great- 
est tragie actor at Rome, and a eontemporary 
of Roseius, the greatest eomie actor, and both 
of them lived on intimate terms with Cieero. 
ZEsopus appeared for the last time on the stage, 
at an advanced age, at the dedieation of the 
theatre of Pompey (B.C. 55), when his voiee 
failed him, and he could not go through with the 
speech. disopus realized an immense fortune 
by his profession, which was squandered by his 
son, a foolish spendthrift. It is said, for instanee, 
that this son dissolved in vinegar and drank a 
pearl werth about £8000, whieh he took from 
the ear-ring of Cecilia Metella. 

Asti, Aístyr, or Aistur, a people dwelling 
on the sea-coast, in the northeast of Germany, 
probably in the modern Kurland, who colleeted 
amber, whieh they called glessum. Their eus- 
toms, says Taeitus, resembled the Suevie, and 
their language the British. "They were proba- 
bly a Sarmatian or Slavonie raee, and not a 
Germanie. 

Asa (ZEsülünus) a town of the Aqui, on a 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur. (Æsulæ 
declive arvum, Hor. Carm., iii, 29.) 

[4Est£ETrzs (Aiciyrnc) a Trojan hero, whose 
son Aleathous married a daughter of Anchises. 
His tomb is alluded to by Homer, aceording to 
whom it served as a post of observation, and is 
said by Strabo to have been five stadia distant 
from 'l'roy, on the road leading to Alexandrea 
Troas. A conical mound is still pointed out in 
that vieinity as the tomb of ¿Esyctes, and bears 
the appellation Udjek-Zépe.] 

[4EsywxETES (Ailcvuvýrtye), an appellation of 
Baeehus (Dionysus), which means “Lord,” 
" King," and under which he was honored espe- 
cially at Aroé in Achaia. ] 

[ Aruaa (Aj0aía), a city of Laeonia.] 

JETHALIA (Ai0aAía, Ai0477), called ILva (now 
Elba) by the Romans, a small island in the Tus- 
can Sea, opposite the town of .Populonia, cele- 
brated for its iron mines It had on the north- 
east a good harbor, * Argous Portus" (now Porto 
Ferraio), in whieh the Argonaut Jason is said to 
have landed. 

JETHALIDES (Ai0a2í07c), son of Mereury (Her- 
mes) and Eupolemia, the herald of the Argonauts. 
He had received from his father the faeulty of 
remembering every thing, even in Hades, and 
was allowed to reside alternately in the upper 
and in the lower world. His soul, after many 
migrations, at length took possession of the bod 
of Pythagoras, in whieh it still reeolleeted its 
former migrations. 

JEruEgR (Ai0jp) a personified idea of the 
mythieal cosmogonies, in which dither was con- 
sidered as one of the elementary substances out 
of which the Universe was formed. Ether was 
regarded by the poets as the pure upper air, 
the residenee of the gods, and Jupiter (Zeus) 
as the Lord of the Æther, or Æther itself, per- 
sonified. 

JEruicEs (Aí0uxec), a Thessalian or Epirot 
people, near Mount Pindus. 

/Etuicus, Hister or Ister, a Roman writer 
of the fourth century after Christ, a native of 
Istria, the author of a geographical work called 
LMthict Cosmographia, which appears to have 
been chiefly drawn up from the measurement 
of the whole Roman world ordered by Julius 
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Cæsar, D.C. 44, and from other official doeuments, 
Edited by Gronovius, in his edition of Pompo- 
nius Mela, Leyden, 1799. 

ZETHILLA (Al0:2%a or Ai0vA2a) daughter of 
Laomedon and sister of Priam, became after the 
fall of Troy the eaptive of Protesilaus, [aeeording 
to a late legend, for the Homeric aecount makes 
Protesilaus to have been the first Greek slain 
before Troy. Vid. ProtrsILaus.] 

[4Erniox, a seer and friend of Phineus, slain 
at the nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda.— 
2. Son of a Helieonian nymph, fell in the expe- 
dition of the Seven against Thebes. ] 

“Ernióres (Aiíozec, said to be from aĝo and 
oy), but perhaps really a foreign name corrupt- 
ed), was a name applied, (1.) most generally to 
all blaek or dark raecs of men ; (2.) to the inhab- 
itants of all the regions south of those with 
which the early Greeks were well acquainted, 
extending even as far north as Cyprus and Phoe- _ 
nicia; (3.) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa, 
south of Maurctania, the Great Desert, and. 
Egypt, from the Atlantie to the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean, and to some of the dark raees of 
Asia; and (4.) most specifically to the inhabi- 
tants of the land south of Egypt, which was 
called ASturoria. 

AirmiórÍía (Al0voría, ALO. bip Alyórrov: Al- 
Oiov, Aldroreúc, Hom., fem. AiGroríc: Æthiops: 
now Nubia, Kordofan, Sennaar, Abyssinia), a 
country of Afriea, south of Egypt, the boundary 
of the countries being at Syene (now Assouan) 
and the Smaller Cataraet of the Nile, and extend- 
ing on the east to the Red Sea, and to the south 
and southwest indefinitely, as far apparently as 
the knowledge of the ancients extended. In 
its most exaet political sense the word Æthio- 
pia seems to have denoted the kingdom of 
Merrok; but in its wider sense it included also 
the kingdom of the Axomiraz, besides several 
other peoples, sueh as the Troglodytes and the 
Ichthyophagi on the Red Sea, the Blemmyes 
and Megabari and Nubz in the interior. The 
country was watered by the Nile and its tribu- 
taries, the Astapus (Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue Nile) 
and the Astaboras (Atbara ov Zacazze), The 
people of Ethiopia seem to have been of the 
Caucasian raee, and to have spoken a language 
allied to the Arabie. Monuments are found in 
the country closely resembling those of Egypt, 
but of an inferior style. The religion of the 
Ethiopians appears to have been similar to that 
of the Egyptians, but free from the grosser su- 
perstitions of the latter, sueh as the worship of 
animals. Some traditions made Meroé the 
parent of Egyptian eivilization, while others 
aseribed the eivilization of /Ethiopia to Egyptian 
eolonization. So great was the power of the 
Ethiopians, that more than onee in its history 
Egypt was governed by Aithiopian kings; and 
even the most powerful kings of Egypt, though 
they made sueecssful ineursions into Ethiopia, 
do not appear to have had any extensive or 
permanent hold upon the eountry. Under the 
Ptolemies Gracco-Egyptian colonies established 
themselves in “Ethiopia, and Greek manners 
and philosophy had a considerable influenee on 
the upper elasses; but the eountry was never 
subdued. The Romans failed to extend their 
empire over ZEthiopia, though they made expe- 
ditions into the eountry, in one E. whieh C. Pe- 
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tronius, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, ad- 
vaneed as far as Napata, and defeated the war- 
rior queen Candace (B.C. 22). Christianity very 
early extended to Aithiopia, probably in conse- 
quence ot the conversion of the treasurer of 
Queen Candace (Acts, vill, 27). The history of 
ihe downfall of the great Ethiopian kingdom 
of Meroé is very obseure. 

Aitrutivs ('A£0AL0c), first king of Elis, father 
of Endymion, was son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Protogenia, daughter of Deucalion; according to 
others, a son of Æolus. 

[Lrxuox (Al0wv from atw), father of Tantalus. 
— 9. Appellation assumed by Ulysses to escape 
deteetion on his return to Ithaca.—3. Name of a 
horse of the Sun; also of one of Pluto's; and 
of Aurora (Eos), of Heetor, and of several other 
heroes. 

JErHnA (Al0pa). 1. Daughter of Pittheus of 
Trezen, was mother of Theseus by .Ageus. 
She afterward lived in Attiea, from whenee she 
was carried off to Lacedæmon by Castor and 
Pollux, and became a slave of Helen, with whom 
she was taken to Troy. At the capture of Troy 
she was restored to liberty by her grandson 
Acamas or Demophon.—2. Daughter of Oceanus, 
by whom Atlas begot the twelve Hyades and a 
son, Hyas. 

[EruUsa (AiGovea), daughter of Neptune and 
Aleyone, and mother by Apollo of Eleuther.] 

[4Ernx1a (Aifvia), an appellation of: Minerva 
(Athena) as the inventress of ship-building or 
navigation. ] 

Aition ('Aeríov). 1. A seulptor of Amphipo- 
lis, flourished about the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C.—2. A celebrated painter, whose best 
pieture represented the marriage of Alexander 
and Roxana. It is commonly supposed that he 
lived in the time of Alexander the Great; but 
the words of Lucian (Herod, 4) show that he 
must have lived about the time of Hadrian and 
the Antonines. 

Aétivs. 1. [Son of Anthas, king of Treezen, 
whose descendants founded Halicarnassus and 
Myndus.]—2. A celebrated Roman general, de- 
fended the Western empire against the barba- 
rians during the reign of Valentinian IJI. In 
A.D, 451 he gained a great vietory over Attila, 
near Chalons, in Gaul; but he was treacherously 
murdered by Valentinian in 454.—3. A Greek 
medieal writer, born at Amida in Mesopotamia, 
lived at the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ. His work BubAia 
"Iarpikà ‘Exkaidexc, * Sixteen Books on Medicine,” 
is one of the most valuable medieal remains of 
antiquity, as being a judicious compilation from 
many authors whose works are lost. The whole 
of it has never appeared in the original Greek, 
but a corrupt translation of it into Latin was 
published by Cornarius, Basil, 1542, often re- 
printed, and in H. Stephens’s Medice Artis Prin- 
cipes, Paris, 1567. 

Arsa (Aitvy). 1. (Now Monte Gibello), a 
voleanie mountain in the northeast of Sicily, 
between Tauromenium and Catana. It is said 
to have derived its name from Ætna, a Sicilian 
nymph, a daughter of Uranus and Gea, or of 
Briareus. Jupiter (Zeus) buried under it Ty- 
phon or Enceladus; and in its interior Vulcan 
(Hephzstus) and the Cyclopes forged the thun- 
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ral eruptions of Mount ZEtna in antiquity. One 
occurred in B.C. 475, to which /Esehylus and 
Pindar probably allude, and another in B.C. 425, 
whieh Thucydides says (ii, 116) was the third 
on record sinee the Greeks had settled in Sicily. 
The form of the mountain seems to have been 
much the same in antiquity as it is at present. 
Its base eovers an arca of nearly ninety miles 
in circumference, and its highest point is 10,874 
feet above the level of the sca. The cireum- 
ference of the crater is variously estimated 
from two and a half to four miles, and the depth 
from six hundred to eight hundred feet.—2. 
(¿Etnenses: now S. Maria di Licodia or S. Nic- 
olas di Arenis), a town at the foot of Mount 
JEtna, on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded in B.C. 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex- 
pelled from their own town by the Sieuli. They 
gave the name of ZEtna to Inessa, because their 
own town Catana had been called Ætna by 
Hiero I. 

Brn aus (Airvatos), an epithet of several gods 
and mythical beings connected with Mount Atua : 
of Jupiter (Zeus), of whom there was a statue 
on Mount Ætna, and to whom a -festival was 
celebrated there, called ZEtnea; of Vulcan (He- 
pbestus) ; and of the Cyclopes. 

ÆrõLia (AiroAía: AiroAÓQ), a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the west by Aearna- 
nia, from which it was separated by the River 
Achelous, on the north by Epirus aud Thessaly, 
on the east by the Ozolian Loerians, and on the 
south by the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf. 
It was divided into two parts, Old ZEtolia, from 
the Achelous to the Evenus and Calydon, and 
New tolia, or the Acquired (¿míxryroc), from 
the Evenus and Calydon to the Ozolian Loeri- 
ans. On the coast the country is level and 
fruitful, but in the interior mountainous and 
unproductive. The mountains contained many 
wild beasts, and were celebrated in mythology 
for the hunt of the Calydonian boar. The eoun- 
try was originally inhabited by Curetes and 
Leleges, but was at an early period colonized 
by Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical ZEro- 
Lus. The Ætolians took part in the Trojan 
war, under their king, Thoas. They continued 
for a long time a rude and uncivilized people, 
living to a great extent by robbery; and even 
in the time of Thueydides (B.C. 410) many of 
their tribes spoke a language which was not 
Greek, and were in the habit of eating raw flesh. 
Like the other Greeks, they abolished, at an 
early time, the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and lived under a democracy. They ap- 
pear to have been early united by a kind of 
league, but this league first acquired political 
importance about the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C., and became a formidable rival to the 
Macedonian monarchs and the Achzan League. 
The ZEtolian League at one time included not 
only ZEtolia Proper, but Acarnania, part of Thes- 
saly, Loeris, and the Island of Cephallenia; and 
it also had close alliances with Elis and several 
towns in the Peloponnesus, and likewise with 
Cius on the Propontis. Its annual meetings, 
ealled Panetolica, were held in the autumn at 
Thermus, and at them were chosen a general 
(crpar5yóc), who was at the head of the league, 


derbolts for Jupiter (Zeus), There were seve-! an hipparehus or master of the horse, a secre- 
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tary, and a seleet committee called apocleti 
(ax6xAnrot). For further particulars respecting 
the eonstitution of the league, vid. Dict. of Ant., 
art, AiroLicum Fanus. The Atolians took the 
side of Antiochus III. against the Romans, and 
on the defeat of that monarch B.C. 189, they 
became virtually the subjects of Rome. On 
the eonquest of the Achæans, B.C. 146, Atolia 
was included in the Roman provinee of Achaia. 
After the battle of Actium, B.C. 31, a consider- 
able part of the population of Atolia was trans- 
planted to the eity of NicoroLis, which Augus- 
tus built in commemoration of his vietory. 

JEroLus (AiroAóc) son of Endymion and 
Neis, or Iphianassa, married Pronoé, by whom 
he had two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. He 
was king of Elis, but was obliged to leave Pel- 
oponnesus, because he had slain Apis, the son 
of Jason or Salmoneus, He went to the coun- 
try near the Achelous, whieh was ealled /Etolia 
after him. 

ZEXONE (AiSov7 and Aigwvyic : Al£oveóc: now 
Asani ?), an Attic demus of the tribe Ceeropis 
or Pandionis. Its inhabitants had the reputa- 
tion of being mockers and slanderers. 

AFER, Domfrius, of Nemausus (Nismes) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of 
the most distinguished orators in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, but he 
saerificed his character by conducting accusa- 
tions for the government. He was consul suf- 
fectus in A.D. 39, and died in 60. Quintilian 
mentions several works of his on oratory, which 
are all lost. 

[Arrinia Gara or Cara, the wife of the sen- 
ator Licinius Buccio, a very litigious woman, 
who always pleaded her own causes before the 
prætor. Hence her name became proverbial 
for a litigious woman. She died 48 B.C.] 

Arrantus. 1. L, A Roman comic poet, flour- 
ished about B.C. 100. His eomedics described 
Roman scenes and manners (Comadie togata), 
and the subjects were mostly taken from tle 
life of the lower classes (Comedie tabernaria). 
They were frequently polluted with disgraceful 
amours; but he depicted Roman life with such 
accuracy that he is classed with Menander 
(Hor, Æp. i, 1, 57) His eomedies continued 
to be acted under the empire. The names and 
fragments of between twenty and thirty arc still 
preserved: [these fragments have been pub- 
lished by Bothe, in the 5th vol. of his Poete Sce- 
nici Lat, and by Neukirch, De Fabula togata 
Romana.] 2. L, a person of obscure origin, 
and a faithful adherent of Pompey. He served 
under Pompey against Sertorius and Mithra- 
dates, and was, through Pompey's influence, 
made eonsul, B.C. 60. When Pompey obtained 
the provinees of the two Spains in his second 
eonsulship (B.C. 55), he sent Afranius and Pe- 
treius to govern them, while he himself remain- 
ed in Rome. In B.C. 49, Afranius and Petreius 
‘were defeated by Cesar in Spain. Afranius 
thereupon passed over to Pompey in Greece; 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia, B.C. 48; 
and subsequently at the battle of Thapsus in 
Africa, BC. 46. He then attempted to fly into 
Mauretania, but was taken prisoner by P. Sit- 
tius, and killed. 

Arrica (Agpixy: Afrieanus) was used by 
the aneients in two senses, (1.) for the whole 
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continent of Africa, and (2.) for the portion of 
Northern Afriea which constituted the territory 
of Carthage, and which the Romans ereeted 
into a province, under the name of Africa Pro- 
pria—1. In the more general sense the name 
was not used by the Greek writers; and its 
usc by the Romans arose from the extension 
to the whole continent of the name of a part of 
it The proper Greek name for the eontinent 
is Libya (A:6659). Considerably before the his- 
torical period of Greece begins, the Phæni- 
eians extended thcir commerce over the Medi- 
terranean, and founded several colonics on the 
northern eoast of Africa, of which Carthage was 
the elücf. Vid. Cantuaco. The Greeks knew 
very little of the country until the foundation 
of the Dorian colony of Cynzxz (B.C. 620), and 
the intercourse of Greek travellers with Egypt 
in the sixth and fifth centuries ; and even then 
their knowledge of all but the part near Cyrene 
was derived from the Egyptians and Pheeni- - 
cians, who sent out some remarkable expedi- 
tions to explore the country. A Pheenician 
flcet, sent by the Egyptian king Pharaoh Necho 
(about B.C. 600), was said to have sailed from 
the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into the 
Mediterranean: the authenticity of this story 
is still a matter of dispute. We still possess 
an authentic account of another expedition, 
which the Carthaginians dispatched under Han- 
no (about .B.C. 510), and which reached a point 
on the western coast nearly, if not quite, as far 
as latitude ten degrees north. On the opposite 
side of the continent, the coast appears to have 
been very little known beyond the southern 
boundary of Egypt, till the time of the Ptole- 
mies. In the interior, the Great Desert (Sahara) 
interposed a formidable obstacle to discovery; 
but even before the time of Herodotus, the 
people on the northern coast told of individuals 
who had crossed the Desert and had reached a 
great river flowing toward the east, with eroe- 
odiles in it, and black men living on its banks, 
which, if the story be true, was probably the 
Niger in its upper course, near Z?móuctoo. That 
the Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
with the regions south of the Sahara, has been 
inferred from the abundanee of elephants they 
kept. Later expeditions and inquiries extend- 
ed the knowledge which the ancients possessed 
of the eastern coast to about ten degrees south 
latitude, and gave them, as it seems, some 
further acquaintance with the interior, about 
Lake Tchad, but the southern part of the eonti- 
nent was so totally unknown, that Ptolemy, 
who finally fixed the limits of ancient geograph- 
ical science, recurred to the old notion, which 
seems to have prevailed before the time of He- 
rodotus, that the southern parts of Africa met 
the southeastern part of Asia, and that the In- 
dian Ocean was a vast lake. The greatest ge- 
ographers who lived before Ptolemy, namely, 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, had aecepted the tra- 
dition that Afriea was eireumnavigable. The 
shape of the continent they eonceived to be that 
of a right-angled triangle, having for its hypot- 
enuse a line drawn from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the south of the Red Sea: and, as to its ex- 
tent, they did not suppose it to reach nearly so 
far as the equator. Ptolemy supposed the west- 
ern eoast to streteh north and "eo from the 
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Pillars of Hercules, and he gave the eontinent 
an indefinite extent toward the south. There 
were also great differences of opinion as to the 
boundaries of the continent. Some divided the 
whole world into only two parts, Europe and 
Asia, and they were not agreed to which of 
these two Lybia (4 e, Africa) belonged; aud 
those who recognized three divisions differed 


again in placing the boundary between Libya | 


and Asia either on the west of Egypt, or along 
the Nile, or at the Isthmus of Suez and the Red 
Sea: the last opinion gradually prevailed. As 
to the subdivision of the country itself, Herodo- 
tus distributes it into Ægyptus, Ethiopia (i. e., 
all the regions south of Egypt and the Sahara), 
and Libya, properly so called; and he subdi- 
vides Libya into three parts, according to their 
physical distinctions, namely, (1. the Inhabit- 
ed Country along the Mediterranean, in which 
dwelt the Nomad Libyans (oi rapaÜaA.ioctot vàv 
vouáóov Atboov: the Barbary States); (2.) the 
Country of Wild Beasts (7; 97p.605c), south of 
the former, that is, the region between the Little 
and Great Atlas, which still abounds in wild 
beasts, but takes its name from its prevailing 
vegetation (Beled-cl-Jerid, i.e, the Country of 
Palms), and, (3.) the Sandy Desert (7 váupoc ; 
the Sahara), that is, the table-land bounded by 
the Atlas on the north and the margin of the 
Nile valley on the cast, which is a vast tract of 
sand broken only by a few habitable islands, 
ealled Oases. As to the people, Herodotus dis- 
tinguishes four races, two native, namely, the 
Libyans and Ethiopians, and two forcign, name- 
ly, the Phoenicians and the Greeks. The Lib- 
yans, however, were a Caucasian race: the 
“Etbiopians of Herodotus correspond to our Ne- 
gro races. The Phoenieian colonies were plant- 
ed chiefly along, and to the west of, the great 
recess in the middle of the north coast, which 
formed the two Svnrxs, by far the most im- 
portant of them being Carthage ; and the Greek 
eolonies were fixed on the coast along and be- 
yond the east side of the Syrtes; the chief of 
them was CYRENE, and the region was called 
Cyrenaica. Between this and Egypt were Lib- 
yan tribes, and the whole region between the 
Carthaginian dominions and Egypt, including 
Cyrenaica, was called by the same name as the 
whole continent, Lybia. The chief native tribes 
of this region were the Apyrmacnips, Mar- 
MARIDE, PsyLLI, and NasamonNes. The last ex- 
tended into the Carthaginian territory. To the 
west of the Carthaginian possessions, the coun- 
try was called by the general names of Numipia 
and MAURETANIA, and was possessed partly by 
Carthaginian colonies on the coast, and partly 
by Libyan tribes under various names, the chief 
of which were the Numa, Massyitn, Mas- 
SzESYLu, and Mauri, and to the south of them 
the Garu. The whole of this northern re- 
gion fell successively under the power of Rome, 
and was finally divided into provinees as fol- 
lows: (1.) Egypt; (2.) Libya, including, (a) 
Libye Nomos or Libya Exterior; (0) Marma- 
rica; (c) Cyrenmaica; (3.) Africa Propria, the 
former empire of Carthage (sec below, No. 2); 
AN Numidia; (5.) Mauretania, divided into, 

a) Sitifensis; (b) Ceesariensis; (c) Tingitana : 
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by the latest of the ancient geographers. The 
northern district was better known to the Ro- 
mans than it is to us, and was extremely pop- 
ulous and flourishing ; and, if we may judge by 
the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the interior of the 
country, especially between the Little and Great 
Altars, must have supported many more inhab- 
itants than it does at present. Further infor- 
mation respecting the several portions of the 
country will be found in the separate artieles.— 
2. Arrica Prorria or Provincia, or simply Af- 
rica, was the name under which the Roinans, 
after the Third Punic War (B.C. 146), erected 
into a provinee the whole of the former territory 
of Carthage. It extended from the River Tus- 
ea, on the west, which divided it from Numidia, 
to the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the south- 
east. It was divided into two districts (regio- 
nes), namely, (1.) Zeugis or Zeugitana, the dis- 
trict round Carthage, (2.) Byzacium or Byza- 
cena, south of Zeugitana, as far as the bottom 
of the Syrtis Minor. It corresponds to the mod- 
ern regency of Tunis. The province was full 
of flourishing towns, and was extremely fertile, 
especially Byzaeena: it furnished Rome with 
its chief supplies of corn. The above limits are 
assigned to the province by Pliny: Ptolemy 
makes it extend from the River Ampsaga, on 
the west, to the borders of Cyrenaiea, at the 
bottom of the Great Syrtis, on the east, so as 
to include Numidia aud Tripolitana. 

ArrieAnus, a surname given to the Seipios 


on account of their victories im Afiica. Vid. 
SCIPIO. 
ArnícANus. 1. Sex. Cæcmws, a Roman ju- 


riseonsult, lived under Antoninus Pius (A.D. 
138-161), and wrote Libri LX. Quæstionum, from 
which many extraets are inade in the Digest. 
—2, Jurus, a eclebrated orator in the reign of 
Nero, is much praised by Quintilian, who speaks 
of him and Domitius Afer as the best orators 
of their time.—3. Sex. JuLrus, a learned Chris- 
tian writer at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, passed the greater part of his life at Em- 
maus in Palestine, and afterward lived at Alex- 
andrea. His principal work was a Chronicon 
in five books, from the creation of the world, 
which he placed in 5499 B.C, to A.D. 221. This 
work is lost, but part of it is extracted by Euse- 
bius in his Chronicon, and many fragmeuts of 
it are preserved by Georgius Syneellus, Cedre- 
nus, and in the Paschale Chronicon. There 
was another work written by Africanus, enti- 
tled Cesti (Keorot), that is, embroidered girdles, 
so called from the eelcbrated Cestus of Venus 
(Aphrodite). It treated of a vast variety of sub- 
jects—inedicine, agriculture, natural history, 
the military art, dc. The work itself is lost, 
but some extracts from it are published by The- 
venot in the Mathematica Veteres, Paris, 1698, 
and also in the Geoponica. | 

Arricus (Ai) by the Greeks), the southwest 
wind, so called because it blew from Africa, 
frequently brought storms with it (crebergue pro- 
cellis Africus, Virg., -4m., 1., 85.) 

[ AGactEs ( ’Ayaxdjjc) a Myrmidon hero, father 
of Epigeus] 

[Acanns (Ayazd2ic) of Corcyra, a female 
grammarian, who wrote upon Homer: but from 


these, with (6.) ZEthiopia, make up the whole | two passages in Suidas some have supposed 
of Africa, according to the divisions recognized that the true name is Anagallis.] 
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AGXMEDE ('Ayau%z0n), daughter of Augias and 
wife of Mulius, who, aceording to Homer (JL, xi, 
739), was aequainted with the healing powers 
of all the plants that grow upon the earth. 

AcAmépes (Ayauýðnc), eommonly called son 
of Erginus, king of Orehomenus, and brother of 
Trophonius, though his family eonncetions are 
related differently by different waiters. Agame- 
des and Trophonius distinguished themselves 
as arehiteets: they built a temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and a treasury of Hyricus, king of Hyria 
in Beotia. The story about this treasury re- 
sembles the one which Herodotus (ii, 121) 
relates of the treasury of the Egyptian king 
Rhampsinitus. In the construction of the treas- 
ury of Hyrieus, Agamedes and Trophonius eon- 
trived to place one stone in sueh a manner 
that it eould be taken away outside, and thus 
formed an entranee to the treasury, without 
any body pereciving it. Agamedes and Tro- 
phonius now eonstantly robbed the treasury; 
and the king, seeing that loeks and seals were 
uninjured, while his treasures were eonstantly 
decreasing, set traps to eateh the thief Aga- 
medes was thus ensnared, and Trophonius eut 
off his head to avert the diseovery. After this 
Trophonius was immediately swallowed up by 
the earth. On this spot there was afterward, 
in the grove of Lebadéa, the eave of Agamedes. 
with a column by the side of it. Here was also 
the oraele of Trophonius, and those who eon- 
sulted it first offered a ram to Agamedes and 
invoked him. A tradition mentioned by Cieero 
(Tusc. Quest, 1, 47) states that Agamedes 
and Trophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant 
them in reward for their labor what was best 
for men. The god promised to do so on a eer- 
tain day, and when the day eame the two broth- 
ers died. 

AGAMEMNON ('Ayauéuvov), son of Plisthenes 
and Aérope or Eriphyle, and grandson of Atreus, 
king of Mycene; but Homer and others call him 
a son of Atreus and grandson of Pelops. Aga- 
memnon and his brother Menelaus were brought 
up together with ZEgisthus, the son of Thycs- 
tes, in the house of Atreus. After the murder 
of Atreus by Aigisthus and Thyestes, who sue- 
ceeded Atreus in the kingdom of Mycenz (vid. 
JEcrsruUus) Agamemnon and Menelaus went to 
Sparta, where Agamemnon married Clytemnes- 
tra, the daughter of Tyndareus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Iphianassa (Ipbigenia), Chry- 
sothemis, Laodiee (Eleetra) and Orestes. The 
manner in which Agamemnon obtained the 
kingdom of Myeene is differently related. | 
From Homer, it appears as if he had peaceably ' 
suceeeded Thyestes, while, according to others, 
he expelled Thyespes, and usurped his throne. 
He now became the most powerful prince in 
Greeee. A catalogue of his dominions is given 
in the Iliad (ii, 569, de.) When Homer attri- 
butes to Agamemnon the sovereignty over all 
Argos, the name Argos signifies Peloponnesus, 
or the greater part of it, for the city of Argos 
was governed by Diomedes. When Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, was carried off by Paris, and 
the Greek chiefs resolved to recover her by 
foree of arms, Agamemnon was chosen their 
eommander-in-chief, After two years of prepa- i 
ration, the Greek army and fleet assembled in | 
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the port of Aulis in Beotia. At this place Aga- 
meninon killed a stag which was sacred to Diana 
(Artemis), who in return visited the Greek army 
with a pestilence, and produced a ealm whieh 
prevented the Greeks from leaving the port. In 
order to appease her wrath, Agamemnon. con- 
sented to saerifiee his daughter Iphigenia; but 
at the moment she was to be sacrificed, she was 
carried off by Diana (Artemis) herself to Tauris, 
and another vietim was substituted in her place. 
The cala now ecascd, and the army sailed to 
the eoast of Troy. Agamemnon alone had one 
hundred ships, independent of sixty which he 
had lent to the Areadians. In the tenth year 
of the siege of Troy we find Agamemnon in- 
volved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting 
the possession of Briseis, whom Aehilles was 
obliged to give up to Agamemnon. Achilles 
withdrew from the field of battle, and the 
Greeks were visited by suceessive disasters. 
The danger of the Greeks at last induced Pa- - 
troelus, the friend of Achilles, to take part in 
the battle, and his fall led to the reeoneiliation 
of Achilles and Agamemnon. Vid. Acmurrs. 
Agamemnon, although the chief eommander of 
the Greeks, is not the hero of the Iliad, and in 
ehivalrous spirit, bravery, and eharaeter alto- 
gether inferior to Achilles, But he neverthe- 
less rises above all the Greeks by his dignity, 
power, and majesty: his eyes and head are 
likened to those of Jupiter (Zeus), his girdle to 
that of Mars (Ares), and his breast to that of 
Neptune (Poseidon) The emblem of his power 
is a seeptre, the work of Vulean (Hephestus), 
whieh Jupiter (Zeus) had once given to Mer- 
eury (Hermes) and Mereury (Hermes) to Pe- 
lops, from whom it deseended to Agamemnon. 
At the eapture of Troy he reeeived Cassandra, 
the daughter of Priam, as his prize. On his 
return home he was murdered by ZEgisthus, who 
had sedueed Clytemnestra during the absence 
of her husband. The tragie poets make Cly- 
temnestra'alone murder Agamemnon ; her motive 
is in ZEschylus her jealousy of Cassandra, in 
Sophoeles and Euripides her wrath at the death 
of Iphigenia. 

AGAMEMNÓNIDES ('Áyaueuvovióngc), the son of 
Agamemnon, 2. e., Orestes. 

[ Acanice ('Ayavíkg) or AGLAONiCE ('AyAao- 
vikņ), daughter of the Thessalian Hegetor: she 
was aequainted with the eclipses of the moon, 
and gave out that she could draw down the 
moon itself from the sky.] 

AGANIPPE ('Ayavizrn), a nymph of the well 
of the same name at the foot of Mount Helicon, 
in Beotia, which was eonsidered sacred to the 
Muses (who were henee called Aganippides), and 
which was believed to have the power of inspir- 
ing those who drank of it. [The nymph is called 
a daughter of the river-god Permessus.] The 
fountain of Hippoeréne has the epithet Agantppts 
(Ov. Fast, v, i), from its being sacred to the 
Muses, like that of Aganippe. 

AcarExoR ('Ayarívop) a son of Anceus, 
king of the Areadians, reecived sixty ships from 
Agamemmon, in which he led his Arcadians to 
Troy. On his return from Troy he was cast by 
a storm on the eoast of Cyprus, where, accord- 
ing to some aecounts, he founded the town of 
Paphus, and in it the famous temple of Venus 
(Aphrodite). 
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[ AcAPrórÉMUS (AyarroAguoc), a son of 
JEevptus, slain by the Danaid Pirene.] l 

[ Acar, a city of Byzacium in Afriea Propria. 
Shaw regards it as the modern Boohadjar, where 
ruins of a destroyed city are found.] 

[Acara (now Agra), a city of India intra 
Gangem, on the southern bank of the Iomanes 
(now Dsehumna).] 

[Acanicus Sinus (now Gulf of Artingeri), a 
gulf of India intra Gangem.] 

Aqarista (Ayapiory). 1. Daughter of Clis- 
thenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, and 
mother of Clisthenes, who divided the Athenians 
into ten tribes, and of Hippoerates—2. Daugh- 
ter of the above-mentioned Hippoerates, and 
grand-daughter of No. 1, wife of Xanthippus, 
and mother of Pericles, 

Acasías ('Ayacíac) a son of Dositheus, a 
sculptor of Ephesus, probably a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great (B.C. 330), sculptured 
the statue known by the name of the Borghese 
gladiator, which is still preserved in the gallery 
of the Louvre. This statue, as well as the 
Apollo Belvidere, was discovered among the 
ruins of a palace of the Roman emperors on the 
site of the aneient Antium (now Capo d’Anzo). 
From the attitude of the figure, it is elear that 
the statue represents not a gladiator, but a war- 
rior contending with a mounted eombatant. Per- 
haps it was intended to represent Achilles fight- 
ing with Penthesiléa—[2. Another Ephesian 
seulptor, son of Menophilus, who exereised his 
art in Delos, while it was under the Roman 
sway.—3. Of Stymphalus in Areadia, an officer 
in the army of the ten thousand, often mentioned 
by Xenophon in his Anabasis. ] 

AGASICLES, ÁGESICLES, or Hrcrstcies (’Ayao- 
Año, "AynotxAnc, ‘HynotxAye), king of Sparta, 
sueceeded his father Arehidamas I, about B.C. 
600 or 590. 

[ AaasrnÉNEs (’Ayaobévnc), son of Augias, and 
king in Elis: his son Polyxenus is mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen.] 

[ AGastrépunus ('Ayáorpoóoc), son of Peon, was 
slain by Diomedes before Troy.] 

[Acasus Portus (now Porto Greco), a harbor 
of Apulia on the Adriatic.] 

AGATHARCHIDES ('AyaÜapyíógc) or AGATHAR- 
cuus (’Ayd@apyoc), a Greek grammarian, born 
at Cnidos, lived at Alexandrea, probably about 
B.C. 130. He wrote a eonsiderable number of 
geographieal and historieal works ; but we have 
only an epitome of a portion of his work on the 
Erythrean Sea, whieh was made by Photius: 
it is printed in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. Mi- 
nores : [of his works on Europe and Asia some 
fragments are preserved in Athenzus and other 
writers, which have been published by Miiller in 
Didot's Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. 
ill, p. 190-197. ] 

AGATHARCHUS ('AyáÜapyoc) an Athenian art- 
ist, said to have invented seene-painting, and 
io have painted a seene for a tragedy which 
isehylus exhibited. It was probably not till 
toward the end of /Eschylus's earecr that seene- 
painting was introdueed, and not till the time of 
Sophoeles that it was generally made use of; 
which may aecount for Aristotle's assertion 
(Poet, iv. 16) that seene-painting was intro- 
duced by Sophoeles—2. A Greek painter, a na- 
tive of Samos, and son of Eudemus. He was 
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a contemporary of Aleibiades and Zeuxis, and 
must not be eonfounded with the eontemporary 
of Aschylus.—[3. A Syraeusan, who was placed 
by the Syracusans over a fleet of twelve ships in 
B.C. 418, to visit their allies and harass the 
Athenians. He was one of the eommanders, 1n 
the same year, in the decisive battle fought in 
the harbor of Syracuse. | 

[Acarma (Ayd07 : ’AyaBaioc: now Agde), a 
city of Gallia Narbonensis on the Arauris.] 

AaATHEMÉRUs ('Ayalíuepoc), the author of 
“A Sketch of Geography in Epitome” (r7c yew- 
ypapíac $rorvmóctte lv émurouz), probably lived 
about the beginning of the third eentury after 
Christ. The work consists ehiefly of extracts 
from Ptolemy and other early writers. It is 

rinted in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. Minores, 
fetid by Hoffman with Arrian’s Periplus, de, 
Lips., 1842.] 

Acartuías ('Ayabiac), a Byzantine writer, born 
about A.D. 536 at Myrina in 4olis, praetieed 
as an advoeate at Constantinople, whence he ob- 
tained the name Scholasticus (which word signi- 
fied an advocate in his time), and died about 
A.D. 582. He wrote many poems, of which 
several have eome down to us; but his prin- 
cipal work was his History in five books, whieh 
is also extant, and is of considerable value. It 
contains the history from A.D. 558 to 558, a 
period remarkable for important events, sueh 
as the conquest of Italy by Narses and the ex- 
ploits of Belisarius over the Huns and other 
barbarians. The best edition is by Niebuhr, 
Bonn, 1828. 

[Acatuinus (Ayafivoc), an eminent Greek 
physician, born at Sparta, and flourished in the 
first eentury after Christ: he was a pupil of 
Athenzeus of Attalia in Cilicia, the founder of 
the Pneumatic seet: he did not follow strietly 
the tenets of his master, but united with them 
those of others, and thus became himself found- 
er of a new medieal sect ealled Hectict or Epi- 
synthetici—2. Of Elis, son of Thrasybulus, ae- 
cording to Boeckh, an Iamid, whose father was a 
seer among the Mantineans in the time of Ara- 
tus: he was a eelebrated athlete, and gained the 
prize at the Olympie games.—3. A Corinthian 
naval cominander, who had charge of a fleet in 
the Corinthian Gulf] 

AGaTHOcLEA ('AyadóxA ea), mistress of Ptole- 
my 1Y. Philopator, king of Egypt, and sister of 
his minister Agathoeles. She and her brother 
were put to death on the death of Ptolemy (B. 
C. 205). 

AGATHOCLES ('AyadoxA7c). 1. A Sicilian raised 
himself from the station of a potter to that of 
tyrant of Syracuse and king of Sieily. Born at 
Thermz, a town of Sicily subjeet to Carthage, 
he is said to have been exposed when an infant, 
by his father, Careinus of Rhegium, in eonse- 
quenee of a sueeession of troublesome dreams, 
portending that he would be a souree of' mueh 
evil to Sicily. His mother, however, seeretly 
preserved his life, and at seven years old he 
was restored to his father, who had long re- 
pented of his eonduet to the child. By him he 
was taken to Syraeuse, and brought up as a pot- 
ter. His strength and personal beauty recom- 
mended him to Damas, a: noble Syracusan, who 
drew him from obseurity, and on whose death he 
married his rich widow, and so became one 
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of the wealthiest eitizens in Syracuse. His 
ambitious schemes then developed themselves, 
and he was driven into exile. After several 
changes of fortune, he eollected an army which 
overawed both the Syraeusans and Carthaginians, 
and was restored under an oath that he would 
not interfere with the democracy, which oath he 
kept by murdering four thousand and banishing 
six thousand citizens. He was immediately 
declared sovereign of Syracuse, under the title 
of Autocrator, B.C. 817. In the course of a few 
years the whole of Sicily which was under the 
dominion of Carthage, submitted to him. In 
B.C. 310 he was defeated at Himera by the 
Carthaginians, under Hamilear, who straightway 
laid siege to Syracuse; whereupon he formed 
the bold design of averting the ruin which threat- 
ened him, by earrying the war into Africa. His 
suceesses were most brilliant and rapid. He 
constantly defeated the troops of Carthage, but 
was at length summoned from Africa by the 
affairs of Sicily, where many cities had revolted 
from him, B.C. 307. These he reduced, after 
making a treaty with the Carthaginians. He 
had previously assumed the title of King of 
Sicily. He afterward plundered the Lipari 
Isles, and also carried his arms into Italy, in 
order to attack the Bruttii But his last days 
were embittered by family misfortunes. His 
grandson Archagathus murdered his son Aga- 
thocles, for the sake of sueceeding to the erown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his family 
would share his fate. He aecordingly sent his 
wife Texena and her two children to Egypt, her 
native eountry; and his own death followed 
almost immediately, B.C. 289, after a reign of 
twenty-eight years, and in the seventy-second 
year of his age. Other authors relate an incre- 
dible story of his being poisoned by Meno, an 
associate of Arehagathus. The poison, we are 
told, was concealed in the quill with which he 
eleaned his teeth, and reduced him to so fright- 
ful a condition, that he was placed on the funcral 
pile and burned while yet living, being unable 
to give any signs that he was not dead.—2. Of 
Pella, father of Lysimachus.—3. Son of Lysima- 
chus, was defeated and taken prisoner by Dro- 
michetis, king of the Getz, about B.C, 292, but 
was sent back to his father with presents. In 
287 he defeated Demetrius Poliorcetes. At the 
instigation of his step-mother, Arsinoé, Lysima- 
ehus cast him into prison, where he was mur- 
dered (284) by Ptolemæus Ceraunus.—4. Brother 
of AGATHOCLEA.—D. A Greek historian, of uncer- 
tain date, wrote the history of Cyzieus, which 
was extensively read in antiquity, and is referred 
to by Cicero (De Div. 1., 24). 

AGATHOD£EMON (’Ayafodaipwv or *Ayados Sede). 
1. The “Good Deity,” in honor of whom the 
Greeks drank a eup of unmixed wine at the end 
of every repast—[2. A name applicd by the 
Greeks to the Egyptian Aneph, and also to a 
species of snake as his symbol.—3. A name given 
by the Greek residents to the Canopie arm of 
the Nile.]—4. Of Alexandrea, the designer of 
some maps to accompany Ptolemy's Geography. 
Copies of these maps are found appended to 
several MSS. of Ptolemy. 
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He gained his first vietory in 416: in honor of 
which Plato represents the Symposium to have 
been given, which he has made the occasion of 
his dialogue so called. In 407 he visited the 
eourt of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where 
his friend Euripides was also a guest at the 
same time. He died about 400, at the age of 
forty-seven. The poetic merits of Agathon 
were considerable, but his eompositions were 
more remarkable for elegance and flowery orna- 
ments than force, vigor, or sublimity, In the 
Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes he is ridi- 
euled for his effeminacy, being brought on the 
stage in female dress. [The fragments of Aga- 
thon have been published by’ Wagner in Didot's 
Fragmenta Tragicorum Gree, p. 59-61.—9. A 
son of Priam.—3. Son of Tyrimmas, commander 
of the Odrysian cavalry under Alexander the 
Great.] 

AGATHYRNA, AGATHYRNUM ('AydÜvpva, -ov: 
'AyaÜvpvaioc: now Agatha), a town on the 
northern coast of Sicily, between Tyndaris and 
Calacta. 

[Acatuyrnus ('Ayábupvos), son of Æolus, and 
founder of the city Agathyrna, q. v.] 

AGATHYRSI ('Ayá0vpcot), a people in European 
Sarmatia, on the River Maris (now J/arosch) in 
Transylvania, From their practice of painting 
or tattooing their skin, they are called by Virgil 
(En. iv., 146) picti Agathyrsi, 

AGAvE (’Ayav7), daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of Pentheus. When Pentheus 
attempted to prevent the women from celebrat- 
ing the Dionysiae festivals on Mount Citheron, 
he was torn to pieces there by his own mother 
Agave, who in her phrensy believed him to be 
a wild beast. Vid, PENTHEUS.—One of the Ne- 
reids, one of the Danaids, and one of the Ama- 
zons were also ealled Agave. 

AGBATÁNA. Vid. EcBATANA. 

Agpistis (“Aydtorcc), an androgynous deity, 
the offspring of Jupiter (Zeus) and Earth, con- 
nected with the Phrygian worship of Attes or 
Atys. 

AcÉLADAs ('AyeAdóac) an eminent statuary 
of Argos, the instructor of the three great mas- 
ters, Phidias, Myron, and Polycletus. Many 
modern writers suppose that there were two 
artists of this name; one an Argive, the in- 
structor of Phidias, born about B.C. 540, the 
other a native of Sieyon, who flourisked about 
B.C, 432. 

AgELAUS ('AyéAaoc) 1. Son of Hercules and 
Omphale, and founder of the house of Creesus.— 
2. Son of Damastor and one of the suitors of 
Penelope, slain by Ulysses.—3. A slave of Priam, 
who exposed the infant Paris on Mount lda, in 
consequence of a dream of his mother.—[4. Son 
of the Heraclid Temenus.—5. A Trojan, son of 
Phradmon, slain by Diomedes.] 

AaENDICUM or AaEpícuM (now Sens), the chief 
town of the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Ac&xon ('Ay5vop). 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
scidon) and Libya, king of Pheenicia, twin-bro- 
ther of Belus, and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
Cilix, Thasus, Phineus, and, according to some, of 
Europa also. Virgil (Æn., i., 338) calls Carthage 


the eity of Agenor,since Dido was descended 


AGATHON ('Ayá0wv), an Athenian tragie poet, from Agenor.—2. Son of lasus, and father of 
born about D.C. 447, of a rieh and respectable Argus Panoptes, king of Argos.—3. Son and 


family, was a friend of Euripides and Plato, | successor of 


Triopas, in the kingdom of Argos. 
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—4, Son of Pleuron and Xanthippe, and grand- 
son of J/Etolus.—5. Son of Phegeus, king of 
Psophis, in Areadia. He and his brother Pron- 
ous slew Alemzon, when he wanted to give the 
celebrated necklace and peplus of Harmonia to 
his seeond wife Callirrhoé. Vid. Purerus. The 
two brothers were afterward killed by Ampho- 
terus and Acarnan, the sons of Alemeon and 
Callirrhoé.—6, Son. of the Trojan Antenor and 
Theano, one of the bravest among the Trojans, 
engaged in single combat with Achilles, but was 
rescued by Apollo. 

AcENÓriDES ('Aygvopíónc) a patronymic de- 
noting a descendant of an Agenor, such as Cad- 
mus, Phineus, and Perseus. 

AGESANDER, a sculptor of Rhodes, who, in 
conjunction with Polydorus and Athenodorus, 
sculptured the group of Laocoon, one of the most 
perfect specimens of art. This celebrated group 
was discovered in the year 1506, near the baths 
of Titus on the Esquiline Hill: it is now preserv- 
ed in the museum of the Vatican. The artists 
probably lived in the reign of Titus, and seulp- 
tured the group expressly for that emperor. 

AcEsiLAus (’Ayyoizaoc), kings of Sparta. 1. 
Son of Doryssus, reigned forty-four years, and 
died about B.C. 886. He was contemporary 
with the legislation of Lycurgus—2. Son of 
Arehidamus IL, sueeeeded his half-brother Agis 
IL, B.C. 398, exeluding, on the ground of spu- 
rious birth, and by the interest of Lysander, his 
nephew Leorromipes. From 396 to 394 he 
earried on the war in Asia Minor with great 
sueeess, and was preparing to advance into the 
heart of the Persian empire, when he was 
summoned home to defend his country against 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, which had been 
indneed by Artaxerxes to take up arms against 
Sparta. Though full of disappointment, he 
promptly obeyed; and in the course of the 
same year (394), he met and defeated at Coro- 
néa, in Beotia, the allied forces. During the 
next four years he regained for his country 
mueh of its former supremacy, till at length the 
fatal battle of Leuetra, 371, overthrew forever 
the power of Sparta, and gave the supremaey 
for a time to Thebes. For the next few years 
Sparta had almost to struggle for its existence 
amid dangers without and within, and it was 
chictly owing to the skill, courage, and prescnee 
of mind of Agesilaus that she weathered the 
storm. In 361 he erossed with a body of Lace- 
dzmonian merecnaries into Egypt. Here, after 
displaying much of his ancient skill, he died, 
while preparing for his voyage home, in the win- 
ter of 361-360, after a life of above eighty years 
and a reign of thirty-eight. His body was em- 
balmed in wax, aud splendidly buried at Sparta. 
In person Agesilaus was small, mean-looking, 
and lame, on whieh last ground objeetion had 
been made to his aecession, an oraele, curiously 
fulfilled, having warued Sparta of evils awaiting 
her under a “lame sovereignty.’ In his reign, 
indeed, her fall took place, but not through him, 
for he was one of the best eitizens and generals 
that Sparta ever had. 

[ AcesimbrOTUS, admiral of the Rhodian fleet, 
which aided the eonsul P. Sulpieius in the war 
against Philip, king of Maeedonia, D.C. 200.] 
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minor, in B.C. 394, and reigned fourteen years. 
As soon as his minority ceased, he took an aetive 
part in the wars in whieh Sparta was then en- 
gaged with the other states of Greece. In 390 
he invaded Argolis with sueeess ; in 385 he took 
the city of Mantinóa; in 381 he went to the 
assistanee of Aeanthus and Apollonia against the 
Olynthians, and died in 380 during this war in 
the peninsula of Pallene.—2. Son of Cleombrotus, 
reigned one year B.C. 371.—3. Sueeeeded Cleo- 
menes in B.C. 220, but was soon deposed by his 
colleague Lycurgus: he afterward took refuge 
with the Romans. 

AGETOR ('Aygrop) “the leader,” a surname 
of Jupiter (Zeus) at Laeedzemon, of Apollo, and 
of Mercury (Hermes), who conduets the souls of 
men to the lower world. 

Aacinus Urzicus, a writer on the science of 
the Agrimensores, may perhaps have lived at 
the latter part of the fourth eentury of our era. 
His works are printed in Goesius, Le: Agrarie 
Auctores, 

ÅGGRAMMES Or XANDRAMES (avdpaune), the 
ruler of the Gangaridze and Prasii in India, when 
Alexander invaded India, B.C. 327. 

Actas ('Ayías), a Greck epie poet, aron i 
called Augias, a native of Trezen, flourishe 
about B.C. 740, and was the author of a poem 
ealled Nosti (Nócror), i. e, the history of the rc- 
turn of the Achaan heroes from Troy. 

AGINNUM (now Agen), the ehief town of the 
Nitiobriges in Gallia Aquitaniea. 

Acis (Ayic), kings of Sparta. 1. Son of 
Eurysthenes, the founder of the family of the 
Agidae.—2. Son of Arehidimus IL, reigned B.C. 
427-398. He took an aetive part in the Pel- 
oponnesian war, and invaded Attica several 
times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he was 
the guest of Agis, and is said to have sedueed 
his wife Timeea; in consequence of whieh Leo- 
tychides, the son of Agis, was excluded from the 
throne as illegitimate.—3. Son of Arehidaémus 
IIL, reigned B.C. 338-330, attempted to over- 
throw the Maeedonian power in Europe, while 
Alexander the Great was in Asia, but was de- 
feated and killed in battle by Antipater in 330. 
—4, Son of Eudamidas IL, reigned B.C. 244- 
240. He attempted to re-establish the institu- 
tions of Lyeurgus, and to effect a thorough re- 
form in the Spartan state; but he was resisted 
by his colleague Leonidas II. and the wealthy, 
was thrown into prison, and was there put to 
death by command of the ephors, along with 
his mother Agesistrata, and his grandmother 
Arehidamia. 

Acis, a Greek poet of Argos, a notorious flat- 
terer of Alexander the Great. 

[AcizymbBa, the name applied by Ptolemy to 
the part of Africa lying under the equator, the 
southernmost portion of that country with which 
the Greeks were acquainted. | 

AcLKiA ('Aylata), “the bright one.” 1. One 
of the CnagiTEs or Graees.—2. Wife of Charopus 
and mother of Nireus, who eame from the Island 
of Syme against Troy. 

[Acraonice. Vid. Acanicr.] 

AGLAOPHEME, Vid. SIRENES. 

AGLAÓPHON ('AyAaoóOv) 1. Painter of Tha- 
sos, father and instructor of Polygnotus and 


A.GEsIPOLIs ('AygoímoA24c), kings of Sparta. 1.! Aristophon, lived about B.C. 500—2. Painter, 
Sueceeded his father Pausanias, while yet a! lived about B.C. 420, probably grandson of No. 1. 
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[Aeraunos. Vid. AGrautos.] 

AGLAUs ('AyAaóc), a poor citizen of Psophis in 
Areadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared hap- 
pier than Gyges, king of Lydia, on account of 
his contented dispositiou. Pausanias places him 
án the time of Croesus. 

[Aenius ('Ayvtoc), father of the Argonaut Ty- 
phys, the pilot of the Argo.] 

Acnopice (Ayvodixy), au Atheuian maiden, 
was the first of her sex to learn midwifery, 
which a law at Athens forbade any woman to 
learn. Dressed as a man, she obtained instruc- 
tion from a physiciau named Hierophilus, aud 
afterward practiced her art with success. Sum- 
moned before the Arcopagus by the envy of the 
other practitioners, she was obliged to disclose 
her sex, and was uot only acquitted, but obtain- 
ed the repeal of the obnoxious law. ‘This tale, 
though often repeated, does uot deserve much 
.credit, as it rests ou the authority of Hyginus 
alone. 

AGNONIDES ('Ayvovíógc) an Athenian dema- 
gogue, induced the Athenians to sentence Pho- 
cion to death (B.C. 318), but was shortly after- 
ward put to death himself by the Athenians. 

AGORACRITUS ('Ayopúxpiros), a statuary of Pa- 
ros, flourished B.C. 440—498, and was the favorite 
pupil of Phidias. His greatest work was a 
statue of Venus (Aphrodite), which he changed 
into a statue of Nemesis, and sold it to the 
people of Rhamnus, because he was indiguant 
that the Athenians had giveu the preference toa 
statue by Aleamenes, who was another distin- 
guished pupil of Phidias. 

Agora and Acoraus ('Ayopaía and 'Ayo- 
paioc), epithets of several divinities who were 
considered as the protectors of the assemblies of 
the people in the agora, such as Jupiter (Zeus), 
Minerva (Athena), Diana (Artemis), and Mer- 
cury (Hermes). 

[Acra ('Aypa) or Agree ('Aypat), an Attie de- 
mus south of Athens on the Ilissus : 1t contained 
a temple of Diaua (Artemis) Agrotera, and a 
teniple of Ceres (Demeter).] 

Acrai ('Aypatos), a people of Atolia, on the 
Achelous. 

AGRAULE (’Aypav27 and ’Aypiay: ’AypvActc), 
an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after ÁGRAULOS, No. 2. 

AcnaAULos ('AypavAoc, also "AyAavpoc) 1. 
Daughter of Acteus, first king of Athens, and 
wife of Cecrops.—2. Daughter of Ceerops and 
Agraulos, is au important personage in the le- 
gends of Attica, aud there were three different 
stories about her. 1. According to some writ- 
ers, Minerva (Athena) gave Erichthonius in a 
ehest to Agraulos and her sister Herse, with the 
command uot to open it; but, unable to control 
their euriosity, they opened it, and thereupon 
were seized with madness at the sight of Erich- 
thonius, and threw themselves down from the 
Acropolis. 2. According to Ovid (Met., ii., 110), 
Agraulos aud her sister survived opening the 
chest, but Agraulos was subsequently punished 
by being ehanged into a stone by Mercury (Her- 
mes), because she attempted to prevent the god 
from entering the house of Herse, when he bad 
fallen iu love with the latter. 3. The third le- 
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oracle had declared that the Athenians would 
conquer if some one would saerifice himself for 
lis eountry. The Athenians, in gratitude, built 
her a temple ou the Acropolis, in whieh it be- 
eame customary for the young Athenians, on re- 
ceiving their first suit of armor, to take an oath 
that they would always defeud their country to 
the last. One of the Attic demi (Agraulc) de- 
rived its uame from this heroiue, and a festival 
aud mysteries (Agraulia) were celebrated at 
Athens iu honor of her. 

Acnreus ('Aypeús), a hunter, a surname of Pan 
and Aristzeus. 

Aanr Decumarss, tithe lands, the name given 
by the Romaus to a part of Germany, east of the 
Rhine and north of the Danube, which they took 
possession of when the Germans retired east- 
ward, and which they gave to Gauls and subse- 
quently to their own veterans on the payment of 
a tenth of the produce (decima) Toward the 
end of the first or beginning of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, these lands were incorporated 
in the Roman empire. 

[Acrránes ('Aypidvac, now Ergene), a river of 
Thrace, joining the Hebrus.] 

[ AanrANEs ('Aypiüvec), a Thracian race dwell- 
ing around Mount Hieinus, in the vicinity of the 
River Agriaues, a rude and warlike people, and 
excellent archers. ] 

AcrícóLa, Ox. JúLius, born June 13th, A.D. 
37, at Forum Julii (Fréjus in Provence), was the 
son of Julius Greecinus, who was executed by 
Caligula, and of Julia Procilla. He received a 
careful education; he first served in Britain, 
A.D. 60, under Suetonius Paulinus; was quaestor 
in Asia in 63; was governor of Aquitania from. 
74 to 76; and was consul in 77, wheu he be- 
trothed his daughter to the historian Tacitus, and 
in the following year gave her to him in mar- 
riage. In 78 he received the government of 
Britaiu, which he held for seven years, during 
which time he subdued the whole of the country 
with the exception of the highlauds of Caledo- 
nia, and by his wise adniuistration introduced 
among the inhabitants the language and eiviliza- 
tion of Rome. He was recalled in 85 through 
the jealousy of Domitian, and on his return lived 
in retirement till his death in 93, which, accord- 
ing to some, was occasioned by poison, adminis- 
tered by order of Domitiau. His character is 
drawn in the brightest colors by his sou-in-law 
Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola has come down 
to us. 

AGRÍGENTUM (Axpdyac: 'Axpayavrivoc, Agri- 
gentinus: now Girgenti), a town on the southern 
coast of Sicily, about two and a half miles from 
the sca, between the rivers Acragas (now Fiume 
di S. Biagio) and Hypsas (now Fiume Drago). 
It was eclebrated for its wealth and populous- 
ness, and, till its destruction by the Carthagini- 
ans (B.C. 405), was oue of the most spleudid eit- 
ies of the ancient world. It was the birth-place 
of Empedoeles. It was founded by a Doric col- 
ony from Gela about B.C. 579, was under the 
goverument of the cruel tyrant Phaláris (about 
560), aud subsequently under that of Theron 
(488-472), whose praises are celebrated by Pin- 
dar. After its destruetion by the Carthaginians, 


gend relates that Athens was once involved in! it was rebuilt by Timolcon, but it never regained 


a long-protracted war, and that Agraulos threw 
herself down from the Acropolis because au 
3 


its former greatness. After undergoing many 
vicissitudes, it at length came into the power 
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of the Remans (210), in whose hands it remain- 
ed. There sre still gigantice remains of the an- 
cient city, especially of the Olympiéum, or tem- 
ple of the Olympian Jupiter (Zeus). 

Acrinicu ('Ayoís:0r) a town in -Etolia, per- 
haps near the sourees of the Thermissus. 

Mieres first a prenemen, and afterward a 
coguamea among the Romans, signiñes a child 
presented at its birth with its feet foremost. 

Acrirra, Herónes 1 Called * Agrippa the 
Great,” son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and | 
grandson ef Hered the Great. He was edu-| 
cated at Rome with the future. Emperor Clav- | 
dius, asd Drusus, the son of Tiberius Having! 
given oZenee to Tiberius, he was thrown into | 

ison: but Caligula, on his accession (A.D .37), 
set him at liberiy, and gave him the tetrar- | 
chies of Abilene. Batansa, Trachonitis, and | 
Auranids. On the death of Caligula (41), Agrip- | 
pa, who was at the time in Rome, assisted Clau- | 
dius i gaining possession of the empire As a 
reward for bis services, Judea and Samaria! 
were annexed to his dominions. His govern- 
ment was mild and gentle. and he was exceed- 
ingly popular among the Jews. It was probably | 
to increase his popularity with the Jews that 
he caused the Apostle James to be beheaded. 
and Peter to be east into prison (44) The 
manner of his death, which took place at Ceesa- 
rea in the same year, is related in Aers, xi By | 
his wife Cyprus he had 2 son, Acrippa. and three 
daughters, Berenice, Mariamne. and Drusilla— 
9. Sen of Agrippa L. was educated at the court 
of Cladius, and at the time of his father’s death 
was seventeen vears old. Claudivs kept him! 
ai Rome, and sent Cuspius Fadus as procurator 
of the kingdom, which thus again beeame a Ro- 
man province. On the death of Herodes, king 
of Chalchis (48), bis little principality was given 
io Agrippa, who subsequently received an ac- 
cession of territory. Before the outbreak of 
the war with the Romans, Acrippa attempted 
in vain to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. | 
He sided with the Romans in the war; and ai- 
ter the capture of Jerusalem, he went with his 
sister Berenice to Rome, and died in the sev- | 
enty-third year of his age, AD. 100. It was 
before this Agrippa that the Apostle Paul made 
his defence, A.D. 60 (Acis, xxv, xxv1). 

Acerprpa, M. Yrrsixivs. born in B.C. 63, of] 
an obscure family, studied with young Octavius 
(afterward the Emperor Augustus) at Apollonia 
in Llsria; and upon the murder of Caeser in 
44. was one of the friends of Octavius, who ad- 
vied him to proceed immediately to Rome. In 
the civil wars which followed, 2nd which ter- | 
minated in giving Augustus the sovereignity of 
the Roman world, Agrippa took an active part; 
and his military abilities, combined with his| 

itude and energy, contributed greatly to, 
that result. In 41, Agrippa, who was then præ- 

- commanded part of the forces of Augustus 
in the Perusinien wer. In 38S he obtained prest 
successes in Gaul and Germany; in 37 he was 
consul; and in 36 he defeated Sex. Pompey by 
sea In 33 he was «dile, and in this ofice ex-. 
pended immense sums of money upon great 
public works. He restored old aqueducts, con- 
structed a new one, to which he gave the name 
oí the Julian, in honor of Augustus, and also 
erecied several public buildings. In 31 he com- 
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| licentious, cruel and ambitious. 


| peror in 54. Upon the accession of her 
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marded the feet of Augustus, at the Walle or 
Actium; was consul a second time in 28, and 
a third time in 27, when he built the Pantheon. 
In 21 he married Julia. daughter of Augustus. 
He had been married twice before, tirst to Pom- 
ponia, daughter of T. Pomponivs Atticus, and 
next to Marcella, niece of Augustus. He con- 
tinued to be emploved in various military com- 
mands in Gaul, Spain, Syria, and Panvonia, till 
his death in B.C. 12. By his first wife Pompo- 
nia, Agrippa had Vipsania, married to Tibermus. 
the sueeessor of Augustus; and by his third 
wife, Julia. he hed two daughters, Julia, married 
to L. Emilius Paulus and Agrippina, married 
to Germenicus and three sons. Caius Omsar, 
Lucius Cesar (rid Cesar) end Agrippa Pos- 
tumus, who was banished by Augustus to the 
Island of Planasia. and was put to death by Ti- 
berius at his accession, A.D. 14. 

Acrirrixa 1. Daughter of M. Vipsanias 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughier of Augustus, 
married Germanieus by whom she had nime 
children, among whom was the Emperor Calig- 
ula, and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She 
was distinguished for her virtues aud hereism, 


| and shared all the dangers of her husband's 
campaigns, On his death in A.D. 17, she re 


turned to Italy; but the favor with which she 
was received by the people. increased the hatred 
and jealousy which Tiberius sud his mewer 
Livia had long entertained toward her. Per 
some years Tiberius disguised his hatred. bat at 
length. under the pretext that she was forming 
ambitious plans, he banished her to the Island 
of Pandataria (A.D. 30) where she died three 
years afterward, (A.D. 38). probably by volin- 


, tary starvation —2. Daughter of Germanicus and 


Agrippina [No. 1.] and mother of the Emperor 
Nero. was born at Oppidum Ubiorum, afterward 
called ia honor of her Colonia Agrippina. now 
Cologne. She was beautiful and intelligent, but 
She was frst 
married to Cn. Domiuus Ahenobarbus (A.D. 28), 
by whom she had & son, afterward the Emperor 
Nero; next to Crispus Passienus; and thirdly 
to the Emperor Cladius (19) although she was 
his niece. In 50, she prevailed upon Claudius 
to adopt her son, to the prejudice of his own 
son Britanniens; and in order to secure the 
succession for her son. she poisoned ihe em- 
zon 
Nero. who was then only seventeen years of 
ace, she governed the Roman empire fura Ter 
years in his name. The young emperor s900 
became tired of the ascendeney of his mether, 
and after making several attempts to shake off 
her authority, he caused her to be assassinated 
in 59. À 

AGRIPPINENSES. Fid. COLONIA AGRIPPINA. 

Acrivs ("Aypros), son of Porthaon and Euryte, 
and brother of (Eneus, king of Calvdon in Bw 
lia: his six sous deprived CEneus of his king- 
dom, and gave it to their fether; but Agrius amd 
his soms were afterward slain by Diomedes, the 
grandson of CEneus. i 

Acracius or Acretivs, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived in the fifth century after 
Christ, and wrote an extant work, De Oriho- 
graphia et Proprietate et Differentia. Sermonis, 
which is printed in Putschivs, Grammatice La- 
tine Auctores Ántiqui, p. 2266-2275. 
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[AcroLas ('AypóZar), of Sicily, an architect, 
who, with Hyperbius, surrounded the citadel of 
Athens with walls, except that part which was 
afterward built by Cimon.] 

AGRON ('Aypov) I. Son of Ninus, the first 
of the Lydian dynasty of the Heraelide.—2. 
Son of Pleuratus, king of Illyria, died B.C. 221, 
and was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though 
he left a son, Pinnes or Pinneus, by his first 
wife, Triteuta, whom he had divorced? 

AGROTERA ('Azporépa), the huntress, a sur- 
name of Diana (Artemis) Vid Acrea. There 
was a festival celebrated to her honor at Athens 
under this name. Vid. Dict. of Antig. 

AcRyYLE Vid AGRAULE. 

[Acusivs T, a faithful friend of Cieero, who 
adhered to him in his banishment, and was the 
sharer of all his labors and sufferings during 
that period.] 

Acytgus ('Ayrtefc), a surname of Apollo, as 
the protector of the streets and publie places. 

AGYLLA ("Ayv/z0), the ancient Greek name 
of the Etruscan town of C.zre. 

AGYeitu ('Ayíptov: 'Ayvpiraior, Agyrinen- 
sig: now S. Filipo d'Árgiro), a town in Sicily on 
the Cyamosorus, northwest of Centuripe and 
northeast of Enna. the birth-place of the histo- 
rian Diodorus. 

Acrrrulos ('A7ffftorc), an Athenian, after be- 
ing in prison many years for embezzlement of 
public money, obtained, about B.C. 395, the res- 
toration of the Theoricon, and also tripled the pay 
for attending the assembly; hence he became 
so popular, that he was appointed general in 389. 

AHALA, SERviLIUS, the name of several dis- 
tinguished Romans, who held various high of- 
fices in the state from B.C. 478 to 349. Of 
these the best known is C. Servilius Ahala, 
magister equitum in 439 to the dictator L. Cin- 
cinnatus, when he slew Sr. Mermws in the 
forum, beeause he refused to appear before the 
dietator. Abala was afterward brought to trial. 
and ouly eseaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. Vid. Savant. 

Amarxa [now Bargiano 7], a town in Etruria, 
northeast of Volsinii. 

AHENOBARBUS, Domitivs, the name of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family. They are said to 
have obtained the surname of Ahenobarbus, i. 
e, “Brazen-Beard” or “Red-Beard,” because 
the Dioscuri announced to one of their auces- 
tors the victory of the Romans over the Latins 
at Lake Regiilus (B.C. 496), and, to confirm the 
truth of what they said, stroked his black hair 
and beard, which immediately became red.— 
1. Cx. plebeian xdile B.C. 196, prætor 194, and 
consul 192, when he fought agaiust the Boi. 
—2, Cw, son of No. 1, consul suffectus in 162. 
— 9. Cw. son of No. 2, consul 122, conquered 
the Allobroges in Gaul, in 121, at the confluence 
of the Suiga and Rhodanus He was censor in 
115 with Ceecilius Metellus. The Via Domitia 
ia Gaul was made by him.—4. Cx., sen of No. 
3. tribune of the plebs 104, brought forward the 
law (Lex Domitia), by which the clection of the 
priests was transferred from the collegia to the 
people. The people afterward elected him Pon- 
tificus Maximus out of gratitude. He was con- 
sul in 96, and censor in 92, with Licinius Cras- 
sus the orator. In his censorship he and his 
eolleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhet- 


AJAX. 
oricians ; but otherwise their censorship was 
marked by their violent disputes —5. L., broth- 
er of No. 4, prætor in Sicily, probably in 96, and 
consul in 94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and 
|! was murdered at Rome in 82, by order of the 
younger Marius.—6, Cx, son of No. 4, married 
Cornelia, daughter of L. Cinna, consul in 87, 
and joined the Marian party. He was pro- 
scribed by Sulla in 82, and fled to Africa, where 
¡he was defeated and killed by Cn. Pompey in 
¡81.—7. L., son of No. 4, married Porcia, the 
¡sister of M. Cato, and was a stanch and a cour- 
¡azeouz supporter of the aristocratical party. 
He was «edile in 61, prætor in 58, and consul in 
54. On the breaking out of the civil war in 49 
he threw himself into Corfiniuin, but was com- 
pelled by his own troops to surrender to Cesar. 
He next went to Massilia, and, after the sur- 
render of that town, repaired to Pompey in 
Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
where he commanded the left wing, and, aeeord- 
ing to Cicero's assertion in the second Philippic, 
by the hand of Antony.—8. Cx, son of No. 7, 
was taken with his father at Corfinium (49), 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia (48), and 
returned to Italy iu 46, when he was pardoned 
by Cesar. After Caesars death in 44, he com- 
manded the republican fleet in the Ionian Sea. 
He afterward became reconciled to Antony, 
whom he accompanied in his campaign against 
the Parthians in 36. He was consul in 32, and 
deserted to Augustus shortly before the battle 
of Aetium.—9. L., son of No. 8, married An- 
tonia, the daughter of Antony by Octavia; was 
sedile in 22, and consul in 16; and after his 
consulship, commanded the Roman army in 
| Germany and crossed the Elbe. He died A. D. 
25.—10. Cx. eon of No. 9, consul A.D. 32, mar- 
tied Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, and 
was father of the Emperor Nero. Vid. AGRip- 
PINA. 
; AJax (Ataç). 1. Sen of Telamon, king of Sal- 
amis, by Peribæa or Eribæa, and grandson of 
fEacus. Homer calls him Ajax the Telamo- 
nian, Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas 
the other Ajax, son of Oileus, is always distin- 
guished from the former by some epithet. He 
Í sailed against Troy in twelve ships, and is rep- 
resented in the Iliad as second only to Achilles 
in bravery, and as the hero most worthy, in the 
absence of Achilles, to contend with Hector. 
In the contest for the armor of Achilles, he was 
conquered by Ulysses, aud this, says Homer, 
was the cause of his death. (Od.xi, 541, seg.) 
| Homer gives no further particulars respecting 
his death ; but later poets relate that his defeat 
¡by Ulysses threw him iuto an awful state of 
madness; that he rushed from bis tent and 
slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, fan- 
eying they were his enemies; and that at length 
he put an end to his own life. From his blood 
there sprang up a purple flower bearing the let- 
ters ai on its leaves, which were at once the 
initials of his name and expressive of a sighs 
Homer does not mention his misiress TECMESSA. 
Ajax was worshipped at Salamis, and was hon- 
ored with a festival (Alúvreta). He was also 
worshipped at Athens, aad one of the Attie 
tribes (Lantis) was called after him.—2. Son 
of Oileus. king of the Loerians, also called the 
lesser Ajax, sailed against Troy in forty ships, 
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He is described as small of stature, and wears 
a linen cuirass (2wv006p75), but is brave and in- 
trepid, skilled in throwing the spear, and, next 
to Achilles, the most swift-footed among the 
Greeks. On his return from Troy his vessel 
was wrecked on the Whirling Rocks (Tupa? mé- 
tpat); he himself got safe upon a rock through 
the assistance of Neptune (Pozaldion)s but as 
he boasted that he would escape in defiance of 
the immortals, Neptune (Poseidon) split the 
rock with his trident, and Ajax was swallowed 
up by the sea. This is the account of Homer, 
but his death is related somewhat differently by 
Virgil and other writers, who also tell us that 
the anger of Minerva (Athena) was excited 
against him, because on the night of the eap- 
ture of Troy, he violated Cassandra in the tem- 
ple of the goddess, where she had taken refuge. 
The Opuntian Locrians worshipped Ajax as their 
national hero. 

Axes ('Atóyc). Vid. HADES. 

AIDÓNEUS ('Aióoveóc). 1. A lengthened form 
of Aides. Vid. Hanrs.—2. A mythical king of 
the Molossians in Epirus, husband of Proserpina 
(Persephone), and father of Core. When The- 
seus and Pirithous attempted to carry off Core, 
Aidoneus had Pirithous killed by Cerberus, and 
kept Theseus in captivity till he was released by 
Hercules. 

Alus Loctrivs or Loquens, a Roman divinity. 
A short time before the Gauls took Rome (B.C. 
390), a voice was heard at Rome in the Via 
Nova, during the silence of night, announcing that 
the Gauls were approaching. No attention was 
at the time paid to the warning, but the Romans 
afterwards erected on the spot where the voice 
had been heard, an altar with a sacred inclos- 
ure around it, to Aius Locutius, or the “ Announe- 
ing Speaker.” 

ALABANDA (7 ’AAdbavda or rà ’AAdbavda: 
"Añabavdevs or ’AAdbavdog: now Arabissar), an 
inland town of Caria, near the Marsyas, to the 
south of the Meander, was situated between two 
hills: it was a prosperous place, but one of the 
most corrupt and luxurious towns in Asia Minor. 
Under the Romans it was the seat of a conven- 
tus juridicus. 

[Anapastron (AAabaotpév rólec), a city in 
Upper or Middle Egypt, in the Arabian mountain 
chain, and famed for its artists, who, from the ala- 
baster dug in Mons Alabastrinus, carved all 
kinds of vases aud ornaments.] 

Aaron ('AAa6óv), a river and town in Sicily, 
north of Syracuse. 

Axaconia ('AAayovía), a town of the Elcuthe- 
ro-Laconians on the frontiers of Messenia. 

ALALCOMENSE ('AA2aAkouevat : ’ALaAKouevaiog, 
"AAaAkoueviE bc) 1. (Now Sulinari) an ancient 
town of Bceotia, cast of Coronéa, with a temple 
of Minerva (Athena) who is said to have been 
born in the town, and who was henee ealled 
Alalcomeneis ('AXaAkouevgic, íóoc). The name 
of the town was derived either from Alaleome- 
nia, a daughter of Ogyges, or from the Borotian 
hero Alaleomenes.—2. A town in Ithaea, or in 
the Island Asteria, between Ithaca and Cephal- 
lenia. 

Araria. Vid. ALERIA. 

ALANI ('AAavot, *'AZavvol, i. e, mountaineers, 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of 
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Seythians, but probably a branch of the Mas- 
sagete. They were a nation of warlike horse- 
men. They are first found about the eastern 
part of the Caucasus, in the country called Al- 
bania, which appears to be only another form 
of the same name. Jn the reigu of Vespasian 
they made incursions into Media aud Armenia; 
and at a later time they pressed into Europe, as 
far as the banks of the Lower Danube, where, 
toward the end of the fifth century, they were 
routed by the Huns, who then compelled them 
to become their allies. In A.D. 406, some of the 
Alani took part with the Vandals in their irrup- 
tion into Gaul and Spain, where they gradually 
disappear from history. 

Atanicus, in German Al-ric, i e, “ All-rich,” 
elected king of the Visigoths in A.D. 398, had 
previously commanded the Gothic auxiliaries of 
Theodosius. He twice invaded Italy, first in A.D. 
402-403, when he was defeated by Stilicho at 
the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 408- 
410; in his second invasion he took and plundered 
Rome, 24th of August, 410. He died shortly 
afterward, at Consentia in Bruttium, while pre- 
paring to invade Sicily. 

ALASTOR ('AAdoTOD) 1. A surname of Jupi 
ter (Zeus) as the avenger of evil, and also, in 
general any deity who avenges wicked deeds.— 
[2. Son of Neleus aud Chloris, was slain, toge- 
ther with his brothers, except Nestor, by Hereu- 
les, when that hero took Pylos. |—8. A Lycian, 
and companion of Sarpedon, slam by Ulysses.— 
[4. A Greek who reseued Teucer, the brother of 
Ajax, when wounded, and also Hypsenor when 
struck down by Deiphobus.] 

Arsa SiLvius, one of the mythical kings of 
Alba, son of Latinus, reigned thirty-nine years. 

Arba. 1. (Now Abla), a town of the Bastitani 
in Spain.—2. (Now Alvanna), a town of the Bar- 
duli in Spain.—3. Aveusta (now Au/ps, near Du- 
rance), a town of the Elieoei in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis.—4. PUcentia or Fucentis (Albenses: now 
Alba or Albi), a town of the Marsi, and subse- 
quently a Roman colony, was situated on a lofty 
rock near the Lake Fucinus. It was a strong 
fortress, and was used by the Romans as a state 
prison.—5. Loxca (Albani), the most ancient 
town in Latium, is said to have been built by 
Ascanius, and to have founded Rome. It was 
ealled Longa, from its stretching in a long line 
down the Alban Mount towards the Alban 
Lake, perhaps near the modern convent of Pal- 
azzolo. It was destroyed by Tullus Hostilius, 
and was never rebuilt: its inhabitants were 
removed to Rome. At a later time the surround- 
ing country, which was highly eultivated and 
covered with vineyards, was studded with the 
splendid villas of the Roman aristocracy and 
emperors (Pompey's, Domitian’s, &e), each of 
which was called Albanum, and out of whieh a 
new town at length grew, also ealled Albanum 
(now Albano), on the Appian Road, ruins of 
which are extant—6. Pomrrra (Albenses Pom- 
pciani: now Alba), a town in Liguria, founded 
by Scipio Africanus L, and colonized by Pom- 
peius Magnus, the birth-place of the Emperor 
Pertinax. 

ALBANÍA (Adbavia: 'AA26avot, Albani : now 
Sehirwan and part of Daghestan, in the south- 
eastern part of Georgia), a country of Asia on 


| the western side of the Caspian, extending from 
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the Rivers Cyrus and Araxes on the south to 
Mount Ceraunius (the eastern part of the Cav- 
easus) on the north, and bounded on the west 
by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, abounding in 

asture and vineyards; but the inhabitants were 
fieree and warlike. They were a Seythian tribe, 
probably a braneh of the Massagete, and identi- 
eal with the Avant. The Romans first beeame 
aequainted with them at the time of the Mithra- 
datie war, when they encountered Pompey with 
a large army. 

ALBANUM. Vid. Arpa, No. 5. 

ArBANUS Lacus (now Lago di Albano), a small 
lake about five railes in cireumference, west of 
the Mons Albanus, between Boville and Alba 
Longa. is the erater of an extinet voleano, and is 
many hundred feet deep. The emissarium which 
the Romans bored through the solid rock during 
the siege of V eii, in order to earry off the super- 
fluous water of the lake, is extant at the present 
day. 

ALBANUS Mons (now Monte Cavo or Albano), 
was, in its narrower signifieation, the mountain 
in Latimn on whose deelivity the town of Alba 
Longa was situated. It was the saered mountain 
of the Latins, on which the religious festivals of 
the Latin League were eclebrated (.Feric Latine), 
and on its highest summit was the temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris, to which the Roman generals 
ascended in triumph, when this honor was denied 
them in Rome. The Mons Albanus in its wider 
signification ineluded the Mons Areipus and the 
mountains about Tusculum. 

Aust Mores, a lofty range of mountains in 
the west of Crete, three hundred stadia in length, 
covered with snow the greater part of the year. 

Arsict ('AZ6totkot, 'A6ieic), a warlike Gallie 
people, inhabiting the mountains north of Mas- 
silla. 

ALBINGAUNUM. Vid. ALBIUM IxGAUNUM. 

ALBINOVAXUS, C. Pepo, a friend of Ovid, who 
addresses to him one of his epistles from Pontus 
(iv., 10). Three Latin elegies are attributed to 
Albinovanus, printed by Wernsdorf, in his Poétce 
Latini Minores, vol. ii, iv, and by Meineeke, 
Quedlinburg, 1819.—[2. Arg. Crrsus, a Latin 
poet, friend of Horaee.] 

ALBINOVANUS, P. Turzics, belonged to the 
Marian party, was proseribed iu B.C. 87, but 
was pardoued by Sulla in 81, in eonsequeuce of 


his putting to death many of the officers of Nor- | 


banus, whom he had invited to a banquet at 
Ariminum. 

ALBINUS or ALrus, Posrumius, the name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members 
of whieh held the highest offiees of the state 
from the eommeneement of the republic to its 
downfall.—1. A. surnamed JAvegillensis, dietator 
B.C. 498, when he eonquered the Latins in the 
great battle near Lake Regillus, and eonsul 496, 
in which year some of the annals placed the 
battle.—2. Sr., consul 166, and a member of the 
first deeemvirate 451.—3. Sr, consul 344, and 
again 321. In the latter year he marehed 
against the Samnites, but was defeated near 
Caudium, and obliged to surrender with his 
whole army, who were sent nnder the yoke. 
The Senate, on the advice of Albinus, refused 
to ratify the peaee which he had made with the 
Samnites, and resolved that all persons who 
had sworn to the peace should be given up to 
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the Samnites, but they refused to aceept them. 
—4. L., consul 234, and again 229. In 216 he 
was pretor, and was killed in battle by the Boii. 
—5. Sr., consul in 186, when the senatus consul- 
tum was passed, which is extant, for suppress- 
ing the worship of Baechus in Rome. He died 
in 179.—6. A., consul 180, when he fought against 
the Ligurians, and eensor 174. He was subse- 
quently engaged in many publie niissions. Livy 
ealls him Luseus, from which it would seem 
that he was blind of one eye.—". L. prætor 
180, in Further Spain, where he remained two 
years, and conquered the Vaecæi and Lusitani. 
He was eonsul in 173, and afterward served 
under Æmilius Paulus in Maeedonia in 168.— 
8. A, consul 151, accompanied L. Mummius 
into Greeee in 146. He was well aequaiuted 
with Greek literature, and wrote in that lan- 
guage a poem and a Roman history, which is 
censured by Polybius.—9. Sr, consul 110, ear- 
ried on war against Jugurtha in Numidia, but 
effected nothing. When Albinus departed from 
Africa, he left his brother Aulus in command, 
who was defeated by Jugurtha. Spurius was 
eondenined by the Mamilia Lex, as guilty of 
treasonable practices with Jngurtha—10. A, 
consul B.C. 99, with M. Antonius, is said by 
Cieero to have been a good speaker. 

ALBINUS ('Albivoc), a Platonie philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna in the second century after 
Christ, and wrote an /ntroduction to the Dia- 
logues of Plato, which eontains hardly any thing 
of importanee.— Editions. In the first edition 
of Fabricius's Bibl. Grec. vol. ii, and prefixed 
to Etwall's edition of three dialogues of Plato, 
Oxon. 1771; and to Fiseher’s four dialogues of 
Plato, Lips., 1783. 

Atstnus, CLopivus, whose full name was De- 
cimus Clodius Ceionius Septimius Albinus, was 
born at Adrumetum in Africa. The Emperor 
Commodus made lim governor of Gaul and 
afterward of Britain, where he was at the death 
of Commodus in A.D. 192, In order to seeure 
the neutrality of Albinus, Septimius Severus 
made him Cæsar; but after Severus had de- 
feated his rivals, he turned his arms against 
Albinus. A great battle was fought between 
them at Lugdunum (Lyons) in Gaul, the 19th 
of February, 197, in whieh Albinus was defeated 
and killed. 

ALBION or ALEBION (AZ6for, “AZ ebiov), son 
of Neptune (Poseidon) and brother of Dereynus 
or Bergion, with whom he attacked Hereules, 
when he passed through their eountry (Liguria) 
with the oxen of Geryon. They were slain by 
Hereules. 

Axion, another name of Brirranyra, the white 
land, from its white cliffs opposite the coast of 
Gaul: [more evrreetly, perhaps, the high land, 
from the Celtic root Alb or Alp, high, in refer- 
ence to its lofty coasts, as it lies facing Gaul.) | 

Anis (now 2164), one of the great rivers m 
Germany, the most easterly whieh the Romans 
became acquainted with, rises, aecording to 
Tacitus, in the eountry of the Hermundun. The 
Romans reaehed the Elbe for the first time 1n 
B.C. 9, under Drusus, and erossed it for the first 
time in B.C. 8, under Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
The last Roman general who saw the Elbe was 
Tiberius, in A.D. 5. 

ALBUM Incausus or ALBINGAUNUM (now Al- 
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bengo), a town of the Ingauni on the coast of 
Liguria, and a municipium, 

Ausium IsTEMELÍUM Or ALBINTEMELÍUM (now 
Vintimiglia, a town of the Intemelii on the 
coast of Liguria, and a municipium. 

[ArsvoknLA or ÁRBOCALA (Apbovad2y, Polyb.: 
now Villa Fasila), a city of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, southwest of Pallantia : according to Poly- 
bius, it was the largest city of the Vacceei, and 
was taken by Hannibal after a brave and long 
resistance. | 

Apstcivus or ÀLnÜüTivs, T., studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean sect; he was well 
acquainted with Greek literature, but was satir- 
ized by Lucilius on account of his affecting on 
every occasion the Greek language and philoso- 
phy. He was prætor in Sardinia in B.C. 105; 
and in 103 was accused of repetunda by C. 
Julius Caesar, and eondemned. He retired to 
Athens, and pursued the study of philosophy. 
[2. €. Albucius Silus. Vid. Srvs.] 

ALBULA, an ancient nume of the River TIBER. 

ArnBÜLx Aqua. Vid. ALBUNFA. 

ALBÜNÉA or ALbÚna, a prophetic nymph or 
Sibyl, to whom a grove was conseerated in the 
neighborhood of Tibur (now Zivoli), with a foun- 
tain and a temple. This fountain was the 
largest of the Albule aque, still ealled Acque 
Albule, sulphureous springs at Tibur, which 
flow iuto the Anio, Near it was the oracle of 
Faunus Fatidicus. The temple is still extant at 
Tivoli. 

ALBURNUS Mons, [now Monte di Postiglione], 
a mountain in Lucania, covered with wood, be- 
hind Pestum—[2. Porrus, a harbor near Ps- 
tum, at the mouth of the Silitrus (now Sele)]. 

[Arsus Portcs (“the White Haven,” now 
Algesiras), a town on the coast of Dietiea in 
Spain. | 

[Angus Vicus (7) Aevi) Kop : now Jumbo), a 
harbor in Arabia, from which Gallus set out on 
his expedition into the interior. | 

[Ateerius. Vid. Ansucivs.| 

Atcezvs ('Alraloc), son of Perseus aud An- 
dromeda, and father of Amphitryon and Anaxo. 
—[2. Son of Hercules and a female slave of 
Jardanus, from whom the Heraclid dynasty in 
Lydia, e. g, Candaules (Myrsilus), de., were de- 
scended. Diodorus gives to this son of Hercules 
the name of Cleoluus.—3. Son of Aadrogeus, 
grandson of Minos. 

Arcas. 1. Of Mytilene in Lesbos, the earli- 
est of the ;Eohan lyric poets, began to flourish 
about B.C. 611. In the war between the Athen- 
ians and Mytilenzeans for the possession of Sigdum 
(B.C. 606), he incurred the disgrace of leaving 
his arms on the field of battle: these arms were 
hung up as a trophy by the Athenians in the 
temple of Pallas at Sigeum.  Alesus took an 
aetive part in the struggles between the nobles 
and people of Mytileue: he belonged by birth to 
the nobles, and was driven into exile with his 
brother Antimenidas, when the popular party 
got the upper hand. He attempted, by force of 
arms, to regain his couutry ; but all his attempts 
were frustrated by Prrraces, who had been 
chosen by the people Asymnectes, or dictator, 
for the purpose of resisting him and the other 
exiles. Alezus and his brother afterward tra- 
velled into various countries: the time of his 
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which remain, and the excellent imitations of 
Horace, enable us to understand something of 
their character. Those which have received the 
highest praise are his warlike odes, in which he 
tried to rouse the spirits of the nobles, the Adcet 
minaces Camence of Horace (Corm, iv. 9, 7). 
In others he described the hardships of exile, 
and his perils by sea (dura navis, dura fuge, 
mala dura belli, Hor., Carm. ii. 13, 27). Alezeus 
is said to have invented the well-known Aleaic 
metre,—Lditions : By Matthia, Alcai Mytilenos 
reliquice, Lips, 1827; and by Bergk, in Poete 
Lyrici Greei, Lips, 1843.—2. A comic poct at 
Athens, flourished about B.C. 388, and exhibited 
plays of that mixed comedy, which formed the 
transition between the old and the middle. 
[Some fragments remain, which have been pub- 
lished by Meincke, Fragmenta Comicorum Gre- 
corum, vol. i, p. 457-461, edit. minor.]—3. Of 
Messene, the author of twenty-two epigrams m 
the Greek Anthology, written between B.C. 219 
and 196. 

AroXwÉxrs ('AAkaufvgc). 1. Son of Teleclus, 
king of Sparta, from B.C. 779 to 742—2. A 
statuary of Athens, flourished from B.C. 444 to 
400, aud was the most famous of the pupils of 
Phidias. His greatest work was a statue of 
Venus (Aphrodite). 

ALCANDER ('AAkavópoc), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when his 
fellow-citizens were discontented with the laws 
he proposed. Lycurgus pardoned the outrage, 
and thus converted Alcander into one of his 
warmest friends —[2. A Lycian, slain by Ulysses 
before Troy.—3. A eompanion of Æneas, slam by 
Turnus in Italy.] : 

[AncaxpRA (‘AAxdvdpa), wife of Polybus, a 
wealthy Egyptian of Egyptian Thebes, by whom 
Helen was kindly received and entertained on 
her arrival in Ezypt.] 

[Arcáxon, a Trojan, whose sons Pandarus and 
Bitias accompanied Æncas to Italy.—2. A war- 
rior in the army of the Rutulians, wounded by 
ZEnens.] 

ALcXruóE or Ancirmór ('AZka06n ov AAki069), 
daughter of Minyas, refused, with her sisters 
Leucippe and Arsippe, to join in the worship of 
Baechus (Dionysus) when it was introduced into 
Boeotia, and were accordingly changed by the 
god into bats, and their work into vines. Vid. 
Dict. of Ant., art. AGRIONIA. 

Arckrnóvs ('AAkáÜooc) 1. Son of Pelops 
and Hippodamia, brother of Atreus and Thyes- 
tes, obtamed as his wife Euzechme, the daugh- 
ter of Megareus, by slaying the Citheeronian lion, 
and succeeded his father-in-law as king of Me- 
gara. He restored the walls of Megara, in 
which work he was assisted by Apollo. The 
stone upon which the god used to plnee his lyre 
while he was at work, was believed, even in 
late times, to give forth a sound, when struck, 
similar to that of a lyre (Ov. Met, viii, 15)= 
2. Son of Esyetes and husband of Hippodamia, 
the daughter of Anchises and sister of /Eneas, 
was one of the bravest of the Trojan leaders 
in the war of Troy, and was slain by Idome- 
neus.—[98. Son of Porthaon and Euryte, killed by 
Tydeus.—4. A eompanion of Æneas, slain by 
Cedicus.] 

ALCESTIS or ÁLCESTE ('AAkgoric or 'AAÉorr), 


death is uncertain. Some fragments of his poems! daughter of Pelias and Anaxibia, wife of Ad- 
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metus, died in place of her husband. Vid. Ab- 
"METUS. 

ArcÉrTAs ('AAxérac) two kings of Epirus. 1. 
Son of Tharypus, was expelled from his king- 
dom, aud was restored by the elder Dionysius 
of Syraeuse. He was the ally of the Atheni- 
aus in B.C. 313.—2. Son of Arymbas, and grand- 
son of Aleetas I, reigned B.C. 318-308, and 
was put to death by his subjeets. 

AccÉrAs. 1. King of Maeedonia, reigned 
twenty-nine years, and was father of Amyntas 
L—9?2. Brother of Perdieeas and son of Orontes, 
was one of Alexander’s generals. On the death 
of Alexander, he espoused his brother's party ; 
and upon the murder of the latter in Egypt in 
321, he joined Eumenes. He killed himself at 
Termessus in Pisidia in 320, to avoid falling 
into the hands of Antigonus. 

Aucinidpes (AAKibsddyc)—[1. Of Athens, 
father of Clinias, and grandfather of the eele- 
brated Aleibiades, dedueed his deseent from 
Eurysaees, the son of Telamonian Ajax. He 
jomed Clisthenes in an attempt to proeure the 
banishment of the Pisistratidee; but was ban- 
ished with him B.C. 512.]—2. Son of Clinias 
and Dinomache, was born at Athens about B.C. 
450, and on the death of his father in 447, was 
brought up by his relation Pericles. He pos- 
sessed a beautiful person, transeendent abilities, 
and great wealth, which received a large ae- 
cession through his marriage with Hipparéte, 
the daughter of Hipponieus. His youth was 
disgraeed by his amours and debaueheries, and 
Socrates, who saw his vast eapabilities, at- 
tempted to win him to the paths of virtue, but 
in vain Their intimaey was strengthened by 
mutual sermees. At the battle of Potidea 
(B.C. 432) his life was saved by Soerates, aud 
at that of Delium (424) he saved the life of Soc- 
rates. He did not take mueh part in publie af- 
fairs till after the death of Cleon (422), but he 
then beeame one of the leading politieians, and 
the head of the war party in opposition to Nie- 
ias Enraged at the affront put upon him by 
the JLacedeemonians, who had not chosen to 
employ his intervention in the negotiations 
whieh ended in the peace of 421, and had pre- 
ferred Nicias to him, he indueed the Athenians 
to form an allianee with Argos, Mantinéa, and 
Elis, aud to attaek the allies of Sparta. In 415 
he was foremost amongst the advoeates of the 
Sicilian expedition, which he believed would be 
a step toward the eouquest of Italy, Carthage, 
and Peloponnesus. While the preparations for 
the expedition were going on, there oceurred 
the mysterious mutilation of the Hermes-busts, 
which the popular fears connected in some un- 


aecountable manner with an attempt to over-| 


throw the Atheniau constitution, <Aleibiades 
was charged with being the ringleader in this 
attempt. He had been already appointed along 
with Nieias and Lamaehus as eommander of the 
expedition to Sieily, and he now demanded an 
investigation before he set sail This, however, 
his enemies would not grant, as they hoped to 
inerease the popular odium against him in his 
absenee. He was, therefore, obliged to depart 
for Sieily ; but he had not been there long, be- 
fore he was reealled to stand his trial. On his 
return homeward, he managed to cseape at 


Thurii, and thenee proeeeded to Sparta, where’ 
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he acted as the avowed enemy of his country. 
At Athens sentence of death was passed upon 
him, and his property was confisented. At 
Sparta he rendered himself popular by the fa- 
eility with which he adopted the Spartan man- 
ners; but the machinations of his enemy, AGIS 
IL, indueed him to abandon the Spartans and 
take refuge with Tissaphernes (412), whose fa- 
vor he soon gained. Through his influence Tis- 
saphernes deserted the Spartans and professed 
his willingness to assist the Atheniaus, who ae- 
cordingly reealled Aleibiades from banishment 
in 411. He did not immediately return to Ath- 
ens, but remained abroad for the next four years, 
during which the Athenians under his eom- 
mand gained the vietories of Cynossema, Aby- 
dos, and Cyzieus, and got possession of Chal- 
eedon and Byzantinm. In 407 he returned to 
Athens, where he was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and was appointed commander-in- 
ehief of all the land and sea forees. But the 
defeat at Notium, oecasioned during his absenee 
by the imprudenee of his lieutenant, Antioehus, 
furnished his enemies with a handle against 
him, and he was superseded in bis command 
(B.C. 406). He now went into voluntary ex- 
ile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe in the 
Thraelan Chersonesus, where he made war on 
the neighboring Thracians. Before the fatal 
battle of Algos-Potami (405), he gave an inef- 
fectual warning to the Athenian generals. After 
the fall of Athens (404), he was eondemned to 
banishment, and took refuge with Pharnaba- 
zus; he was about to proceed to the court of 
Artaxerxes, when one night his house was sur- 
¡rounded by a band of armed men, and set on 
fire. He rushed out sword in hand, but fell, 
piereed with arrows (404). The assassins were 
probably either employed by the Spartans, or 
by the brothers of a lady whom Aleibiades had 
seduced. He left a son by his wife Hipparete, 
named Aleibiades, who never distinguished him- 
self. Jt was for him that Isoerates wrote the 
speeeh Ilep rod Zevyouc, 

ArLciDXwas (’A2«idduac), a Greek rhetorieian 
of Elea in Æols, in Asia Minor, was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and resided at Athens between B.C. 
432 and 411. His works were eharaeterized by 
pompous diction, and the extravagant use of 
poctieal epithets and phrases. There are two 
deelamations extant whieh bear his name, en- 
titled Ulysses, and On the Sophists, but they 
were probably not written by him—Lditions : 
In Reiskes Oratores Grcci, vol vii, and in 
Bekker's Oratores Attici, vol. vii. 

Arcipas ('AZxíóac Dor =*AAneíónc), a Spar- 
tan eommander of the fleet in the Peloponnesian 
war, B.C. 428-427. In the former year he was 
sent to Mytilene, and in the latter to Coreyra. 

ALCIDES ('A2xeíónc) a name of Amphitryon, 
the son of Alezus, and more espeeially of Her- 
.eules, the grandson of Aleæus. 

ALciMEDE ('AZkuuéóy), daughter of Phylaeus 
and Clymene, wife of son, and mother of 
Jason. 

[Aucimepon ('AAxtuédov), an, Areadian hero, 
father of Phillo. From him the Areadian plain 
Alcimedon derived its name.—9. Son of Laérces, 
one of the eommanders of the Myrmidons un- 
der Achilles.—3. One of the Tyrrhenian sailors, 
who wished to earry off from Naxos the god 
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Bacchus, who had taken the form of an infant, 
and for this was metamorphosed into a dolphin.] 

ALcIMEDON, an embosser or chaser, spoken of 
by Virgil (Eclog., in, 37, 44), who mentions some 
goblets of his workmanship. } 

Arncímus (Avirus) Arermius, the writer of 
seven short poems, a rhetorician in Aquitania, in 
Gaul, is spoken of in terms of praise by Sidonius 
Apollinaris and Ausonius.— Editions: In Meiers 
Anthologia Latina, p. 254-260, and in Wernsdo- 
ris Poéte Latini Minores, vol. vi. 

Azcindus ('AAkívooc) 1. Son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Neptune (Poseidon), is celebra- 
ted in the story of the Argonauts, and still more 
in the Odyssey. Homer represents him as the 
happy ruler of the Ph:zeaeians in the Island of 
Scheria, who has by Arete five sonsand one daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa. The way in which he reecived 
Ulysses, and the stories which the latter related 
to the king about his wanderings, oceupy a eon- 
siderable portion of the Odyssey (books vi. to 
xiii.).—2. A Platonic philosopher, who probably 
lived under the Cæsars, wrote a work entitled 
Epitome of the Doctrines of Plato—Editions : 
By Fell, Oxon, 1667, and by J. F. Fischer, Lips., 
1782, STO. 

ALcIrHRoN ('AAktópov), the most distinguished 
of the Greek epistolary writers, was perhaps a 
contemporary of Encian about A.D. 170. The, 
letters (one hundred and thirteen in number, in 
three books) are written by fictitious person- 
ages, and the language is distinguished by its 
purity and elegance. The new Attie comedy 
was the principal souree from whieh the author 
derived his information respecting the characters 
and manners which he describes, and for this 
reason they contain much valuable information | 
about the private life of the Athenians of that 
time.—£ditions: By Bergler, Lips, 1715, and by 
Wagner, Lips. 1798. 

[ALciere ('A2kézz]), a daughter of Mars and 
Agraulos. Vid. Harmnnormus.] 

ALcirnóx. Vid. ALCATHOE. 

ALoM;gON ('AZuatov). 1. Son of Amphiaráus 
and Eriphyle, and brother of Amphilochus. His 
mother was induced by the necklace of Harmo- 
nia, which she received from Polynices, to per- 
suade her husband Amphiaraus to take part in 
the expedition against Thebes; and as he knew 
he should perish there, he enjoined his sons to kill 
their mother as soon as they should be grown up. 
Alemzon took part in the expedition of the Epi- 
goni against Thebes, and on his return home 
after the capture of the eity, he slew his mother, 
according to the injunetion of his father. For 
this deed he became mad, and was haunted by 
the Erinnyes. He went to Phegeus in Psophis, 
and being purified by the latter, he married 
his daughter Arsinoë or Alphesibcea, to whom 
he gave the necklaee and peplus of Harmonia. 
But as the laud of this country eeased to 
bear, on aeeount of its harboring a matrieide, 
he left Psophis and repaired to the country 
at the mouth of the River Achelous. The! 
god Aehelous gave him his daughter Callirrhoe 
in marriage; aud as the latter wished to possess 
the necklace and peplus of Harmonia, Alemaon 
went to Psophis and obtained them from Phe- 
geus, under the pretext of dediesting them at 
Delphi; but when Phegeus heard that the trea- 


sures were fetched for Callirrhoé, he caused his! avenge the death of her brothers. 
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sons to murder Alemaon. Alemaon was wor- 
shipped as a hero at Thebes, and at Psophis his 
tomb was shown, surrounded with eypresses.— 
[2. Son of Sillus, and great grandson of Nestor, 
founder of the celebrated family of the ALcM£ON- 
DÆ (q. v.) in Athens.) —3. Son of Megacles, was 
greatly enriched by Creesus.—4. Of Crotona in 
Italy, said to have been a py of Pythagoras, 
though this is very doubtful He is said to 
have been the first person who disseeted ani- 
mals and he made some important discoveries 
in anatomy and natural philosophy. He wrote 
several medical and philosophical works, which 
are lost. 

ALoOMEONÍD E ('AAkuacovíóat), a noble family 
at Athens, members of which fill a space m 
Grecian history from B.C. 4550 to 400. They 
were a branch of the family of the Nelidæ, who 
were driven out of Pylus in Messenia by the Do- 
rians, and settled at Athens. In consequence of 
the way in which Megacles, one of the family, 
treated the insurgents under Cyrox (B.C. 612), 
they brought upon themselves the guilt of saert 
lege, and were in eonsequenee banished from 
Athens, about 595. About 560 they returned 
from exile, but were again expelled by Pisistra- 
tus. In 548 they contracted with the Amphie- 
tyonie eouneil to rebuild the temple of Delphi. 
and obtained great popularity throughout Greece 
by executing the work in a style of magnificence 
whieh much exceeded their engagement. On the 
expulsion of Hippias in 510, they were again re- 
stored to Athens. They now joined the popular 
party, and Clisthenes, who was at that time the 
head of the family, gave a new constitution te 
Athens. Vid. CLISTHENES. 

ALCMAN ('AAkuáv, [Dorie form of the name. 
which was properly] 'AZ2xuaíov), the chief lyric 
poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of Sardis, was 
brought to Laconia as a slave, when very young, 
and was emancipated by his master, who dis- 
eovered his genius. He probably flourished 
about B.C. 631, and most of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second Messenian 
war. He is said to have died, like Sulla, of the 
morbus pedicularis. Alcman’s poems were com- 
prised in six books : many of them were erotic, 
and he is said by some ancient writers to have 
been the inventor of erotic poetry. His metres 
were very various. The Cretic hexameter was 
named Alemanie froin his being its inventor. His 
dialeet was the Spartan Doric, with an inter- 
mixture of the /Eohe. The Alexandrean gram- 
marians placed Aleman at the head of their 
canon of the nine lyric poets. The fragments 
of his poems are edited by Weleker, Gies- 
sen, 1815; and by Bergk, in Poéte Lyrici Greci, 
1843. 

ALoxENE ('AZ2kujvg), daughter of Eleetryon, 
king of Mycene, by Anaxo or Lysidice. The 
brothers of Alemene were slain by the sons of 
Pterelaus; and their father set out to avenge 
their death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom 
aud his daughter Alemene, whom Amphitryon 
was to marry. But Amphitryon having unin- 
tentionally killed Eleetryon before the marriage, 
Sthenelus expelled both Amphitryon and Ale- 
mene, who went to Thebes. But here, instead 
of marrying Amphitryon, Alemene deelared that 
she would only marry the man who should 
Amphitryon. 
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undertook the task, and invited Creon of Thebes | 
to assist him. During his absence, Jupiter (Zeus), | 
in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alemene, 

and, having related in what way he had avenged 

the death of her brothers, [finally persuaded her 

to a union]. Amphitryon himself returned the 

next day ; Alemene became the mother of Her- 

cules by Jupiter (Zeus), and of Iphicles by Am- 

phitryon. Vid. HrncuLxs. After the death of 

Amphitryon, Alemene married Rhadamanthys, 

at Oealia in Beootia. When Hercules was 

raised to the rank of a god, Alemene, fearing 

Eurystheus, fled with the sons of Hereules to 

Athens. 

[Árcox ("AAkov), son of Hippoeoon, a Calydo- 
nian hunter, slain by Hereules—2. Son of the 
Athenian King Erechtheus, so skillful an archer, 
that he shot a serpent which had entwined itself 
around his son, without wounding his child. 
In Virgil (EcL, 5, 11) an Aleon is mentioned, 
whom Servius calls a Cretan, and a eompanion 
of Hercules, and relates of him nearly the 
story just given—3. A statuary, who made a 
statue of Hercules at Thebes, of iron, to 
symbolize thereby thé hero’s powers of endur- 
anee. 

y ae or HarcYOxx ('AAkvóvg) 1. A 
Pleiad, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and be- 
loved by Neptune (Poseidon)—2. Daughter of 
Æolus and Enarete or /Egiale, and wife of Ceyx, 
They lived so happily that they were presump- 
tuous enough to eall each other Jupiter (Zeus) 
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[Avecrnyon ('Añerrpvóv), a youth stationed: 
by Mars, during his interview with Venus, at the 
door to guard against surprise. Having fallen 
asleep, he was changed by Mars into a cock, 
(üAekrpvóv) for his neglect of duty.—2. The 
father of the Argonaut Leitus, called by Apollo- 
dorus Alector.] 

ArL&EIUS CAMPUS or Anti CAMPI (Tò 'AAQiov 
medtov), an extensive and fruitful plain of Cilicia, 
not far from Mallus, between the Rivers Pyra- 
mus and Sarus (in Homers Lyeia, Jl, 6, 201). 
It derives its name from the cireumstance that 
Bellerophon in his old age fell into melaueholy 
and madness, and wandered about here (from 
427, wandering). Another legend makes Bel- 
lerophon to have been thrown from Pegasus wher 
attempting to mount to heaven, and to have wan- 
dered about here lame and blind.] 

ALEMANNI, or ALAMANNI, or ALAMANI (from the 
German alle Männer, all men), a confederacy of 
German tribes, chiefly of Suevie extraction, be- 
tween the Danube, the Rhine, and thé Main, 
though we subsequently find them extending 
their territories as far as the Alps and the Jura. 
The different tribes of the confederacy were gov- 
erned by their own kings, but in time of war 
they obeyed acommon leader. They were brave 
and warlike, and proved formidable enemies to 
the Romans. They first came into contaet with the 
Romans in the reign of Caracalla, who assumed 
the surname of Alemannicus on aceount of a pre- 
tended victory over them (A.D. 214). They 


and Juno (Hera), for which Jupiter (Zeus) me- | were attacked by Alexander Severus (234), and 
tamorphosed them into birds, alcyon and ceyx, | by Maximin (237). They invaded Italy in 270, 
Others relate that Ceyx perished in a shipwreek, | but were driven back by Aurelian, and were 
that Alcyone for grief threw herself into the again defeated by Probus in 282. After this 
sea, and that the gods, out of compassion, | time they continually invaded the Roman domi- 
changed the two into birds. It was fabled that nions in Germany, and, though defeated by 
during the seven days before, and as many after,’ Constantius L, Julian (357), Valentinian, and 
the shortest day of the year, while the bird | Gratian, they gradually became more and 
alcyon was breeding, there always prevailed more powerful, and in the fifth century were- 


calms at sea.—[2. Daughter of Idas and Marpessa, in possession of Alsace 


and of German 


wife of Meleager, called by ber parents Alcyone, | Switzerland. 


from the plaintive erics uttered by her mother | 
Marpessa when carried off by Apollo.] 

Auctóxeus (AAKvovetc), a giant, killed by 
Hercules at the Isthmus of Corinth. 


ArÉnla ('AAepía : 'A2a2ía in Herod.), one of 
the chief eities of Corsica, on the east of the- 
island, on the southern bank of the River Rhota- 
nus (now Zavignano), near its mouth. It was. 


[Aucyonta Parus (AAKvevia ipvn), a lake | founded by the Phoewans B.C. 564, was plun- 


in Argolis, of small size, but unfathomable depth, 
by which Bacehus descended to the lower world, 
when he sought to bring back Semele. It is re- 
garded by Leake as a part of Lerna.] 

AucyY onium Mine (7 'AAkvovilc dudacoa), the 
eastern part of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Axia ('Aléa), a surname of Minerva (Athena), 
under which she was worshipped at Alea, Man- 
tinea,and Tegea. Her temple at the latter place 
was one of the most celebrated in Greece. It is 
said to have been built by Aleus, son of Aphidas, | 
king of Tegca, from whom the goddess is sup- 
posed to have derived this surname. 

AEA (A2éa: *A2eúc), a town in Arcadia, east 
of the Stymphalian Lake, with a celebrated tem- 
ple of Minerva (Athena), the ruins of which are | 
near Piali. 

ALEBÍON. 

ALECTO. 








Vid. ALBION. 
Vid. Furia. 


[Arrcron (AzéxTOp), son of Pelops, and fa-! 








dered by L. Scipio in the first Punic war, and 
was made a Roman colony by Sulla. 

Aisa. Vid. HaLrsa. 

ALÉsÍA (’AAeoia), an ancient town of the Man- 
dubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have been 
founded by Hercules, and situated on a high hill 
(now Auzxois, [at the foot of which is a village 
called Alise]), which was washed by the two 
rivers Lutosa (now Oze) and Osera (now Ozer- 
ain). It was taken and destroyed by Cesar, in. 
B.C. 52, after a memorable siege, but was after- 
ward rebuilt. 

Axiisia ('A2eofat), a town in Laconia, west of 
Sparta, ou the road to Phera. 

Axésium (A2efotov), a town in Elis, not far 
from Olympia, afterward called Alesiccum. ' 

ALEsivs Mons (70 'A2zjotov. ópoc), a mountain 
in Areadia with a temple of Neptune (Poseidon) 
Hippius and a grove of Ceres (Demeter). 

Autres ('AJjr5€), son of Hippotes, and a de- 


ther of Iphiloche, who married Megapenthes, son , seendant of Hercules, is said to have taken pos- 


of Menelaus.—2. Son of Anaxagoras, father of | ' t 
.Sisyphids, thirty years after the first invasion 


Iphis, King of Argos.] 


session of Corinth, and to have expelled. the 
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of Peloponnesus by the Heraclids. His family, 
called the Aletidæ, maintained themselves at 
Corinth down to the time of Bacchis.—[2. A 
companion of Æneas, who was held in venera- 
tion on account of his age and wisdom. ] 

AxLitium (Alctinus), a town of Calabria. 

ALrTRlUM or ArATRÍUM (Aletrinas, átis: now 
Alatri), an ancient town of the Hernici, subse- 
quently a municipium and a Roman eolony, 

_west of Sora and east of Anagnia. 

ALEUADA, Vid. ALEUAS. 

Auzuas, (Alevas) a descendant of Hercules, 
was the ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and the 
reputed founder of the eclebrated family of the 
Aleuadz. Before the time of Pisistratus (B.C. 
560), the family of the Aleuade appears to have 
become divided into two branehcs, the Aleuadz 
and the Scopade. The Scopadz inhabited Cran- 
non and perhaps Pharsalus also, while the main 
branch, the Aleuadz, remained at Larissa. The 
influence of the families, however, was not eon- 
fined to these towns, but extended more or less 
over the greater part of Thessaly. They form- 
ed, in reality, a powerful aristocratic party in op- 
position to the great body of the Thessalians. 
In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (480), the 
Aleuade espoused the cause of the Persians, 
and the family eontinued to be the predominant 
one in Thessaly for a long time afterward. But 
after the end of the Poloponnesian war (404), 
another Thessalian family, the dynasts of Phere, 
gradually rose to powcr and influence, and gave 
a great shock to the power of the Aleuud:. 
The most formidable of these princes was Jason 
of Phere, who suceceded, after various strug- 
gles, in raising himself to the dignity of Tagus, 
or supreme ruler of Thessaly. Vid. Jason. 

AzLEUS. Vid. ALEA. 

Avex or Hatex (now Alece), a small river in 
Southern Italy, was the boundary between the 
territory of Rhegium and of the Locri Epi- 
zephyrii. 

ALEXAMENUS ('AAe£fauevóc) an /Etolian lead- 
er, sent by his eountrymen with one thousand 
men to Sparta, who slew Nabis the Spartan 
tyrant. 

ALEXANDER ('AAéfavópoc), the usual name of 
Paris in the Iliad. 

ALEXANDER SrvERus. Vid. SEVERUS. 

ALEXANDER. 1. Minor Historical Persons. 

1. Son of Ærorus, a native of the Maeedoni- 
an distriet ealled Lyncestis, whence he is usually 
ealled Alexander Lyneestis. He was an accom- 
pliee in the murder of Philip B.C. 336, but 
was pardoned by Alexander the Great. He ac- 
eompanied Alexander to Asia; but in 334 he 
was detected in earrying on a treasonable cor- 
respondenee with Darius, was kept in eonfine- 
ment, and put to death in 330. 2. Son of An- 
TONIUS the triumvir, and Cleopatra, born, with 
his twin-sister Cleopatra, B.C. 40. After the 
battle of Actium they were taken to Rome by 
Augustus, and were generously educated by 
Octavia, the wife of Antonius, with her own 
ebildren.—3. Eldest son of Arisrosunvs II, 
king of Judea, rose in arms in B.C. 57, against 
Hyrcanus, who was supported by the Romans. 
Alexander was defeated by the Romans in 56 
and 55, and was put to death by Pompey at An- 
tioch in 49.—4. Third son of CassawpER, king 
of Macedonia, by Thessalonica, sister of Alex- 
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ander the Great. In his quarrel with his elder 
brother Antipater for the government (vid. An- 
TIPATER), he called in the aid of Pyrrhus of 
Epirus and Demetrius Polioreetes, by the latter 
of whom he was murdered B.C. 294—5. Jan-. 
nas, the son of Joannes Hyreanus, and broth- 
er of Aristobulus I, king of the Jews B.C. 104- 
77, At the commencement of his reign he was 
engaged in war with Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cyprus; and subsequently he had to carry on for 
six years a dangerous struggle with his own 
subjects, to whom he had rendered himself ob- 
noxious by his cruelties and by opposing the 
Pharisces. He signalized his victory by the 
most frightful butchery of his subjects.—6. Sur- 
named IJsrus, the chief commander of the ZEto- 
lians, took an active part in opposing Philip of 
Maeedonia (B.C. 198, 197), and in the various 
negotiations with the Romans.—7. Tyrant of 
Purr, was a relation of Jason, and succeeded 
either Polydorus or Polyphron, as Tagus of 
Thessaly, about B.C. 369. In eonsequence of 
| his tyrannical government, the Thessalians ap- 
plied for aid first to Alexander IL, king of Mace- 
donia, and next to Thebes. The Thebans sent 
Pelopidas into Thessaly to succor the maleon- 
tents; but having ventured incautiously within 
the power of the tyrant, he was seized by Alex- 
ander, and thrown into prison B.C. 368. The 
Thebans sent a large army into Thessaly to 
rescue Pelopidas, but they were defeated in the 
first eampaign, and did not obtain their objeet 
till the next year, 367. In 364 Pelopidas again 
entered Thessaly with a small force, but was 
slain in battle by Alexander. The Thebans 
now sent a large army against the tyrant, and 
compelled him to become a dependent ally of 
Thebes. We afterwards hear of Alexander 
making piratical descents on many of the Athe- 
nian dependencies, and even on Attiea itself. 
He was murdered in 367, by his wife Thebe, 
with the assistance of her three brothers.—8. 
Son of PorysrrncHuow, the Macedonian, was 
chiefly employed by his father in the command 
of the armies which he sent against Cassander. 
Thus he was sent against Athens in B.C. 318, 
land was engaged in military operations during 
the next year in various parts of Greece. But 
in 815 he became reeonciled to Cassander, and 
we find him in 314 eommanding on behalf of 
the latter. He was murdered at Sicyon in 814. 
—9. Proremavs. Vid. Protema#us—10. Tr- 
BERIUS, born at Alexandrea, of Jewish parents, 
and nephew of the writer Philo. He deserted 
the faith of his ancestors, and was rewarded 
for his apostaey by various publie appointments. 
In the reign of Claudius hc sueceeded Fadus as 
procurator of Judæa (A.D. 46) and was ap- 
pointed by Nero proeurator of Egypt. He was 
the first Roman governor who deelared in favor 
of Vespasian; and he aecompanied Titus in the 
| war against Judea, and was present at the tak- 
ing of Jerusalem. 


IL Kings of Epirus. 

| 1. Son of Neoptolemus, and brother of Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great. Phil- 
ip made him king of Epirus in place of his eousin 
fHacides, and gave him his daughter Cleopatra 


in marnage (B.C. 336). In 332, Alexander, at 
the request of the Tarentines, crossed over into 
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Italy, to aid them against the Lueavians aud 
Bruttii. After meeting with considerable suc- 
cess, he was defeated and slain in battle in 326, 
near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron in 
Southern Italy.—2. Son of Phyrrus and Lanas- 
sa, daughter of the Sicilian tyrant Agathocles, 
sueeeeded his father in B.C. 272, and drove An- 
tigonus Gonatus out of Macedonia. He was 
shortly afterward deprived of both Macedonia 
and Epirus by Demetrius, the son of Antigonus; 
but he recovered Epirus by the aid of the Acar- 
nanians. 


JI. Kings of Macedonia. 


1. Son of Amyntas I, distinguished himself 
in the lifetime of his father by killing the Per- 
sian ambassadors who had eome to demand the 
submission of Amyntas, beeause they attempted 
to offer indignities to the ladies of the court, about 
B.C. 507. He sueceeded his father shortly 
afterward, was obliged to submit to the Per- 
sians, and accompanied Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece (B.C. 480). He gained the confidence 
of Mardonius, who sent him to Athens to propose 
peace to the Athenians, which was rejected. 
He was secretly inclined to the cause of the 
Greeks, and informed them the night before the 
battle of Platzeae of the intention of Mardonius to 
fight on the following day. He died about B.C. 
455, and was succeeded by Perdiccas IL—2. 
Son of Amyntas IL, whom he suceeceded, 
reigned B.C. 269-367. A usurper of the name 


of Ptolomey Alorites having risen against him, | 


Pelopidas, who was called in to mediate between 
them, left Alexander in possession of the king- 
dom, but took with him to Thebes several hos- 
tages; among whom was Philip, the youngest 


brother of Alexander, afterward King of Macc- | 


donia. Alexander was shortly afterward inur- 
dered by Ptolomey Alorites.—3. Surnamed the 
Great, son of Philip H. and Olympias, was born 
at Pella, B.C. 356. His early education was 
eommitted to Leonidas and Lysimachus; and 
he was also placed under the eare of Aris- 
totle, who aequired an influence over his mind 
and eharaeter which was manifest to the latest 
period of his life, At the age of sixteen, Alex- 
ander was intrusted with the government of 
Macedonia by his father, while he was obliged 
to leave his kingdom to march against Byzan- 
tium. He first distinguished himself, however, 
at the battle of Cheronéa (338), where the vic- 
tory was mainly owing to his impetuosity and 
eourage. On the murder of Philip (336), Alex- 
ander ascended the throne, at the age of twenty. 
and found himself surrounded by enemies on 
every side. He first put down rebellion iu his 


own kingdom, and then rapidly marched into 


Greece. His unexpected activity overawed all 
opposition ; Thebes, which had been most active 
against him, submitted when he appeared at its 
gates; and the assembled Greeks at the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, witli the sole exception of the 
Lacedemonians, elected him to the command 
against Persia, which had previously been 
bestowed upon his father. He now directed his 


arms against the barbarians of the north, marched | 


(carly in 835) across Mount Hiemus, defeated the 
Triballi, and advaneed as far as the Danube, 
which he crossed; and, en his return, subdued 
the Illyrians and Taulantii. A report of his 
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| death having reached Greece, the Thebans once 
more took up arms. But a terrible punish- 
ment awaited them. He advanced into Baotia 
by rapid marches, took Thebes by assault, des- 
troyed all the buildings, with the exception of 
the house of Pindar, killed most of the inhabi- 
tants, and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander 
now prepared for his great expedition against 
Persia. In the spring of 834, he crossed the 
Hellespont with about thirty-five thousand men. 
Of these thirty thousand were foot and five 
thousand horse, and of the former only twelve 
thousand were Macedonians, Alexander's first 
engagement with the Persians was on the River 
Granicus in Mysia (May 334), where they were 
entirely defeated by him. This battle was fol- 
lowed by the capture or submission of the chief 
towns on the west coast of Asia Minor. Hali- 
earnassus was not taken till late in the autumn, 
| after a vigorous defence by Memnon, the ablest 
general of Darius, and whose death m the fol- 
lowing year (388) relieved Alexander from a 
formidable opponent. He now marched along 
the eonst of Lycia and Pamphylia, and then 
north into Phrygia and to Gordium, where he cut 
or untied the eelebrated Gordian knot, which, it 
was said, was to be loosened only by the con- 
queror of Asia. In 333, he marched from Gor- 
dium through the centre of Asia Minor into 
| Cilicia, where he nearly lost his life at Tarsus by 
la fever, brought on by his great exertions or 
through throwing himself, when heated, into the 
cold waters of the Cydnus. Darius, meantime, 
had eollected an army of five hundred thousand 
or six hundred thousand men, with thirty thou- 
sand Greek mercenaries, whom Alexander 
defented in the narrow plnin of Issus. Darius 
escaped across the Euphrates by the ford of 
Thapsacus; but his mother, wife, and children 
| fell into the hands of Alexander, who treated 
| them with the utmost delicacy and respect. Alex- 
ander now directed his arms against the cities 
of Pheenicia, most of which submitted; but Tyre 
‘was not taken till the middle of 332, after an 
| obstinate defence of seven months. Next fol- 
‘lowed the siege of Gaza, which again delayed 
| Alexander two months. Afterward, according 
! toJosephus, he marched to Jerusalem, intending to 
| punish the people for refusing to assist him, 
¡but be was diverted from his purpose by 
the appearance of the high-priest, and par- 
| doned the people. This story is not mentioned 
| by Arrian, and rests on questionable evi- 
dence, Alexander next marched into Egypt, 
which willingly submitted to him, for the Egyp- 
| tians had ever hated the Persiaus. At the begin- 
‘uing of 331, Alexander founded at the mouth 
of the western branch of the Nile the aty 
of ALEXANDREA, and about the same time 
visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in the 
desert of Libya, and was saluted by the priests 
as the son of Jupiter Ammon. In the spring 
of the same year (381), Alexander set out 
to meet Darius, who had collected another 
army. He marched through Phoenicia and 
Syria to the Euphrates, which he crossed 
at the ford of Tbapsacus; thence he pro- 
eeeded through Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigis, 
and at length met with the immense hosts 
of Darius, said to have amounted to more than 
a million of men, im the plains of Ganga- 
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mela. The battle was fought in the month of 
October, 831, and ended in the complete defeat 
of the Persians. Alexander pursued the fugi- 
tives to Arbela (now /rbil), which place has 
given its name to the battle, though distant about 
fifty miles from the spot where it was fought. 
Darius, who had left the field of battle early m 
the day, fled to Ecbatana (now Hamadan), in 
Media. Alexander was now the conqueror of 
Asia, and began to adopt Persian habits and cus- 
tome, by which he conciliated the affections of 
his new subjects. From Arbela he marched to 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, all of which sur- 
rendered to him. He is said to have set fire to 
the palace of Persepolis, and, according to some 
accounts, in the revelry of a banquet, at the in- 
stigation of Thais an Athenian courtesan. At 
the beginning of 330 Alexander marched from 
Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of Darius, 
whom he followed through Rhage and the passes 
of the Elburz Mountains, called by the ancients 
the Caspian Gates, into the deserts of Parthia, 


where the unfortunate king was murdered by. 


Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and his associates. 
Alexander sent his body to Persepolis, to be 
buried in the tombs of the Persian kings. Bes- 
sus escaped to Bactria, and assumed the title of 
King of Persia. Alexander was engaged during 
the remainder of the year in subduing the 
northern provinces of Asia between the Caspian 


and the Indus, namely, Hyreania, Parthia, Aria, | 


the Drange, and Sarange. It was during 
this campaign that PrrLoras, his father PARME- 
NION, and other Maccdonians were executed on 
a charge of treason. In 329 Alexander crossed 
the mountains of the Paropamisus (now the 
Hindoo Koosh), and marched into Bactria 
against Bessus, whom he pursued across the 
Oxus into Sogdiana. In this country Dessus 
was betrayed to him, and was put to death. 
From the Oxus he advanced as far as the Jax- 
artes (now the Sir), which he erossed, and de- 
feated several Seythian tribes north of that 
river. After founding a city, Alexandrea, on the 
Jaxartes, he retraced his steps, and returned to 
Zariaspa or Bactra, where he spent the winter- 
of 329. It was here that he killed his friend 
Clitus ina drunken revel. In 328, Alexander 
again crossed the Oxus to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Sogdiana, but was not able to effect it in 
the year, and accordingly went into winter- 
quarters at Nautaca, a place in the middle of 
the province. At the beginning of 327, he took 
a mountain fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bac- 
trian prince, had deposited his wife and daugh- 
ters. The beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, 
captivated the conqueror, and he accordingly 
made her his wife. This marriage with one of 
his Eastern subjects was in accordance with 
the whole of his policy. Having completed the 
conquest of Sogdiana, he marched south into 
Baetria, and made preparations for the invasion 
of India. While in Bactria another conspiracy 
was discovered for the murder of the king. 
The plot was formed by Hermolaus with a 
number of the royal pages, and Calhsthenes, 
a pupil of Aristotle, was involved iu it. All 
the conspirators were put to death. Alex- 
ander did not leave Bactria till late in 
the spring of 927, and crossed the Indus, pro- 
bably near the modern Attock. 
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no resistance till he reached the Hydaspes, 
where he was opposed by Porus, an Indian king, 
whom he defeated after a gallant resistance, 
and took prisoner. Alexander restored to him 
his kingdom, and treated him with distinguished 
honor He founded two towns, one on each 
bank of the Hydaspes: one called Bucephala, in 
honor of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, 
after earrying him through so many victories ; 
and the other Nicea, to commemorate his vie- 
tory. From thenee he marched aeross the 
Acesines (now the Chinab) and the Hydraotes 
(uow the Ravee), and penetrated as far as the 
Hyphasis (now Garra). This was the furthest 
point which he reached, for the Macedonians, 
worn out by long service, and tired of the war, 
refused to advance further; and Alexander, not- 
withstanding his entreaties and prayers, Was 
obliged to lead them baek. He returned to the 
Hydaspes, where he had previously given orders 
for the building of a flect, and then sailed down 
the river with about eight thousand men, while 
the remainder inarehed along the banks in two 
divisions. This was late in the autumn of 327. 
The people on each side of the river submitted 
without resistance, except the Malli, in the con- 
quest of one of whose places Alexander was 
severely wounded. At the confluence of the 
Acesines and the Indus, Alexander founded a 
city, and left Philip as -satrap, with a considera- 
ble body of Greeks. Here he built some fresh 
ships, and continued his voyage down the Indus, 
founded a city at Pattala, the apex of the delta 
of the Indus, and sailed into the Indian Ocean, 
| hien he reached about the middle of 326. 
Nearchus was sent with the flect to sail along 
the coast to the Persian Gulf (vid. Nearcuvs) ; 
and Alexander marched with the rest of his 
forces through Gedrosia, in which country his ar- 
my suffered greatly from want of water and provi- 
sions. He reached Susa at the beginning of 825. 
Here he allowed himself and his troops some 
¡rest from their labors; and anxious to form his 
European and Asiatic subjects into one people, 
he assigned to about eighty of his generals Asia- 
tic wives, and gave with them rich dowries. 
He himself took a second wife, Barsine, the 
eldest daughter of Darius, and, according to 
P accounts, a third, Parysatis, the daughter 
of Ochus. About ten thousand Macedonians. 
followed the example of their king and gencrals, 








and married Asiatic women. Alexander also 
enrolled large numbers of Asiaties among his 
troops, and taught them the Macedonian tactics. 
He, moreover, directed his attention to the in- 
crease of commeree, and for this purpose had 
the Euphrates and Tigris made navigable, by 
removing the artificial obstructions which had 
been made in the river for the purpose of irriga- 
E The Macedonians, who were discontented 
with several of the new arrangements of 
the king, rose in mutiny against him, which 
he quelled with some difficulty. Toward the 
close of the same year (325) he went to 
Ecbatana, where he lost his great favorite, 
Heruastioy. From Ecbatana he marched to 
Babylon, subduing iu his way the Cossæi, 
a mountain tribe; and before he reached 
Babylon he was met by ambassadors from al- 
most every part of the known world. Al- 
exander entered Babylon in the spring of 
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324, about a year before his death, notwithstand- 
ing the warnings of the Chaldeans, who pre- 
dicted evil to him if he entered the city at that 
time. He intended to make Babylon the capital 
of his empire, as the best point of communication 
between his eastern and western dominions. His 
schemes were numerous and gigantic. His first 
object was the conquest of Arabia, which was to 
be followed, it was said, by the subjugation of 
Italy, Carthage, and the West. But his views 
were not confined merely to conquest. He or- 
dered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in order 
to explore that sea. He also intended to im- 
prove the distribution of waters in the Babylon- 
ian plain, and for that purpose sailed down the 
Euphrates to inspect the canal called Palla- 
copas. On his return to Babylon he was at- 
tacked by a fever, probably brought on by his 
recent exertions in the marshy districts around 
Babylon, and aggravated by the quantity of 
wine he had drunk at a banquet given to his 
principal officers. He died after an illness of 
eleven days, in the month of May or June, B.C. 
323, at the age of thirty-two, after a reign of 
twelve years and eight months. He appointed 
no one as his suecessor, but just before his death 
he gave his ring to Perdiecas. Roxana was 
with child at the time of his death, and after- 
ward bore a son who is known by the name 
of Alexander Ægus. Tlie history of Alexander 
forms an important epoch in the history of man- 
kind. Unlike other Asiatic conquerors, his pro- 
gress was marked by something more than 


devastation and ruin; at every step of his course. 


the Greek language and civilization took root 
and flourished; and after his death Greek king- 
doms were formed in all parts of Asia, which 
continued to exist for centuries. By his con- 
quests the knowledge of mankind was increased ; 
the sciences of geography, natural history, and 
others, reeeived vast additions; and it was 
through him that a road was opened to India, 
and that Europeans became acquainted with the 
products of the remote East—4. cus, son of 
Alexander the Great and Roxana, was born 
shortly after the death of his father, in C. 308, 
and was acknowledged as the partner of Philip 
Arrhidzeus in the empire, under the guardian- 
ship of Perdieeas, Antipater, and Polysperchon 
in succession. Alexander and his mother Roxana 
were imprisoned by Cassander, when he ob- 
tained possession of Macedonia in 316, and re- 
mained in prison till 311, when they were put to 
death by Cassander. 
IV. Kings of Syria. 

1. Surnamed Baras, a person of low origin, 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epiph- 
anes, and reigned in Syria B.C. 150-146. He 
defeated and slew in battle Demetrius I. Soter, 
but was afterward defeated and dethroned by 
Demetrius II. Nieator.—2. Surnamed ZEBINA or 
ZABINAS, son of a merehaut, was set up by 
Ptolemy Physeon as a pretender to the throne of 
Syria, shortly after the return of Demetrius II. 
Nieator from his eaptivity among the Parthians, 
B.C. 128. He defeated Demetrius in 125, but 
was afterward defeated by Antiochus Grypus, 
by whom he was put to death, 122. 
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in the first century after Christ, was tutor to the 
Emperor Nero—2. The ZEroLtA, of Pleuron 
in Atolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemæus Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), at 
Alexandrea, where he was reckoned one of the 
seven tragic poets who constituted the tragic 
pleiad. He also wrote other poems, besides 
tragedies. His fragments are collected by Ca- 
pellmann, Alexandri d:toli Fragmenta, Bonn, 
1829.—3. Of Arnnoniras, in Caria, the most 
celebrated of the commentators on Aristotle, 
lived about A.D. 200. About half his volumin- 
ous works were edited and translated into Latin 
at the revival of literature; there arc a few 
more extant in the original Greek, which have 
never been printed, and an Arabic version is 
preserved of several others. His most impor- 
tant treatise is entitled De Fato, an inquiry into 
the opinions of Aristotle on the subject of Fate 
and lree-will: edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824.— 
4. CORNELIUS, surnamed Poryuistor, a Greek 
writer, was made prisoner during the war of 
Sulla in Greece (B.C. 87-84), and sold as a slave 
to Cornelius Lentulus, who took him to Rome, 
made him the teacher of his children, and sub- 
sequently restored him to freedom. The sur- 
name of Polyhistor was given to him on aceount 
of his prodigious learning. He is said to have 
written a vast number of works, all of whieh 
have perished, [with the exception of a few 
fragments]: the most important of them was 
one in forty-two books, containing historical and 
geographical accounts of nearly all countries of 
the ancient world. [A list of his works is given 
by Miller, who has collected and published the 
fragments of his wiitings in the third volume of 
Fragmenta Historicorum Gracorum, p. 206-244.] 
—5. Surnamed Lycunus, of Ephesus, a Greek 
rhetorician and poet, lived about B.C. 30. A 
few fragments of his geographical and astro 
nomieal poems are extant—6. Of Mywnbus, in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoology of uncertain 
date.—7. Numenius, a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived in the second century of the Christian era. 
Two works are ascribed to bim, one De Figuris 
Sententiarum et Elocutionis, from which Aquila 
Romanus took his materials for his work on the 
same subject; and the other On Show-speeches, 
which was written by a later grammarian of the 
name of Alexander. Edited in Walz's Xhetores 
Greci, vol. vil.—8. The PAPMLAGONIAN, a cele- 
brated impostor, who flourished about the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ, of 
whom Lucian has given an amusing account, 
chiefly of the various contrivances by which he 
established and maintained the credit of an ora- 
The influence he attained over the popu- 
lace seems incredible; indeed, the narrative of 
Lucian would appear to be a mere romance, 
were it not confirmed by some medals of An- 
toninus and M. Aurelius.—9. Surnamed PELO- 
PLATON, à Greek rhetorieian of Seleucia in 
Cilicia, was appointed Greek scerctary to M. 
Antoninus, about A.D. 174. At Athens, he 
conquered the celebrated rhetorician Herodes 
Atticus, in a rhetorieal contest. All persons, how- 
ever, did not admit his abilities ; for a Corinthian 
of the name of Sceptes said that he had found 
in Alexander “the clay (Il#Aoc), but not Plato,” 
alluding to bis surname of “ Peloplaton.”—10. 





1. Of Ac, a peripatetic philosopher at Rome : PIILALÉTHES, an ancient Greek physician, lived 
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ede a toward the end of the first century 
.O, and suececded Zeuxis as head of n cele- 
brated Herophilean school of medieme, estab- 
lished in Phrygia between Laodieea and Carura. 
—11. Of Traturs in Lydia, an eminent physi- 
cian, lived in the sixth eentury after Christ, and 
is the author of two extant Greek works: 1. 
Libri Duodecim de Re Medica ; 2. De Lumbricis. 

ALEXANDRÉA, [sometimes -dria, though, as 
Madvig says (Cie, De Fin, v, 19, 54), the Latin 
writers always preferred the o, and this was al- 
ways the form on coins and inseriptions; cf 
Fea, ad Hor, Od, iv, 14, 35] ("Aldefávopeca : 
"AAefavópsóc, Alexandrinus) the name of sev- 
eral eities founded by, or m memory of Alex- 
ander the Great —1. (Alexandrea, Arab. Iskan- 
deria), the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander to be founded in B.C. 332. 
It was built on the narrow neck of land between 
the Lake Mareotis and the Mediterrancan, op- 
posite to the Island of Pharos, which was joined 


to the city by an artificial dike, called Hepta-|( 


stadium, which formed, with the island, the two 
harbors of the city, that on the northeast of the 
dike being named the Great Harbor (now the 
New Port), that on the southwest Eunostos 
(eóvooroc, the Old Port). These harbors com- 
munieated with each other by two channels eut 
through the Heptastadium, one at eaeh end of 
it; and there was a canal from the Eunostos to 
the Lake Mareotis. The city was built on a 
regular plan, and was interseeted by two prin- 
cipal strects, above one hundred fect wide, the 
one extending thirty stadia from cast to west, 
the other across this, from the sea toward the 
lake, to the length of ten stadia. At the cast- 
ern extremity of the city was the royal quarter, 
ealled Bruchium, and at the other end of the 
chief street, outside of the city, the Necropolis 
or cemetery. A great light-house was built on 
the Island of Pharos m the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 283). Under the care of the 
Ptolemies, as the eapital of a great kingdom 
and of the most fertile couutry on the earth, 
and commanding by its position all the com- 
merce of Europe with the East, Alexandrea 
soon became the most wealthy and splendid 
city of the known world. Greeks, Jews, and 
other foreigners floeked to it, and its population 
giobaby amounted to three quarters of a mil- 
ion. But a still greater distinetion was con- 
ferred upon it through the foundation, by the 
first two Ptolemies, of the Museum, an cstablish- 
ment in which men devoted to literature were 
maintained at the public cost, and of the Library, 
which contained ninety thousand distinet works, 
and four hundred thousand volumes, and the in- 
erease of which made it neeessary to establish 
another library in the Scrapeum (Temple of 
Serapis) which reached to forty-two thousand 
eight hundred volumes, but which was destroyed 
by the Bishop Theophilus, at the time of the 
general overthrow of the heathen temples under 
Theodosius (A.D. 389). The Great Library suf- 
fered severely by fire, when Julius Cesar was 
besieged in Alexandrea, and was finally destroy- 
ed by Amrou, the lieutenant of the Calif Omar, 
in A.D. 651. These institutions made Alex- 
andrea the chief eentre of literary activity. 
When Egypt became a Roman province (vid, 
JEcyrrus), Alexandrea was made the residence 
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of the Profectus Egypti It retained its com- 
mercial -and literary importanec, and beeame 
also a chief seat of Christianity and theologieal 
learning. Its site is now covered by a mass of 
ruins, among which are the remains of the ets- 
terns by whieh the whole city was supplied with 
water, house by house; the two obelisks (vulg. 
Cleopatra’s Needles), which adorned the gate- 
way of the royal palace, and, outside the walls, 
to the sonth, the column of Diocletian (vulg. 
Pompey's Pillar). The modern city stands on 
the dike uniting the Island of Pharos to the 
main laud.—9. A. Troas, also Troas simply, 
CA. % Tpoác: now Eskistamboul, i. €. the Old 
City), on the sea-coast, southwest of Troy, was 
enlarged by Antigonus, henee called Antigonia, 
but afterward it resumed its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and 
the Romans; it was made a colonia; and both 
Julius Cæsar and Constantine thought of estab- 
lishing the seat of empire in it—3. A. Ap IssUM 
'A. kata "looóv: now Iskenderoon, Scanderoun, 
Alexandrette), a sea-port at the entrance of Syr- 
ia, a little south of Issus.—4. In Susiana, affer- 
ward Antiochia, afterward Charax Spasini (Xá- 
pa£ Ilacívov or Erao.), at the mouth of the Ti- 
gris, built by Alexander; destroyed by a flood ; 
restored by Antiochus Epiphanes: birth-place 
of Dionysius Periegetes and Isidorus Chara- 
cenus.—5. A. Arte (A. 7 év'Apío:c: now He- 
rat), founded by Alexander on the River Arius, 
in the Persian provinec of Aria, a very flourish- 
ing city, on the great caravan, road to India.— 
6. A. AnACHOSUE or ALEXANDROPOLIS (now Kan- 
dahar ?), onthe River Araehotus, was probably 
not founded till after the time of Alexander. 
—l. A. BACTRIANA (A. kava Bákrpa : probably 
Khooloom, ruins), east of Daetra (Balkh).—S. A. 
AD Caucasum, or apud Paropamisidas (A. ¿r 
[Lapozautoáóatc), at the foot of Mount Paropam- 
isus (now Hindoo Koosh), probably near Ca 
bool—9. A. ULTIMA or ALEXANDRESCHATA (A. 
n toxáry : now Kokand?), in Sogdiana, on tho 
Jaxartes, a little east of Cyropolis or Cyrescha: 
ta, marked the furthest point reached by Alex- 
ander in his Seytlian expedition. hese are not 
all the citics of the name. 

ArExickcus ('AAe£íkakoc), the averter of evil, 
a surname of several deities, but particularly of 
Jupiter (Zeus), Apollo, and Hercules. 

Axexinus ('Añdesivos), of Elis, a philosopher 
of the Dialectic or Megariau sehool, and a dis- 
eiple of Eubulides, lived about the beginning of tlie 
third century B.C. 

ALEXIS ('AAe£t). 1. A comie poct, born at 
Thuri in Italy, and an Atheniau citizen. He 
was the uncle and instructor of Menander, was 
born about B.C. 394, and lived to the age of 
one hundred and six. Some of his plays, of 
which he is said to have written two hundred 
and forty-five, belonged to the Middle, and others 
to the New Comedy. [The fragments of his 
plays have been published by Meineke, Frag- 
menta Comicorum Grecorum, vol. ii, p. 688-768, 
edit. minor.]—2. A sculptor and statuary, one of 
the pupils of Polycletus. 

ALr£NUS Varus. Vid. Varus. 

ALGÍpuM or Arcipus (ruins near Cava ?), a 
small but strongly fortified town of the Aqui on 
one of the hills of Mount Algidus, of which all 
trace has now disappeared, ` 


ALGIDUS MONS. 


ALPES. 


Axcipus Mons, a range of mountains in La-' 218. They were eonquered, in B.C. 121, by Q- 


tium, extending south from Preeneste to Mount 
Albanus, cold, but eovered with wood, and con- 
taining good pasturage (gelido Algido; Hor., 
Carm., 1, 21, 6: nigre feraci frondis in Algido ; 
id. iv, 4, 58) It was an ancient seat of the 
worship of Diana. From it the qui usually 
made their ineursions into the Roman territory. 

AxnrENus Cacina. Vid. Cmcina. i 

ALIMENTUS, L. Crxcivs, a eelebrated Roman 
annalist, antiquary, and jurist, was prætor in 
Sieily, B.C. 209, and wrote several works, of 
whieh the best known was his Annales, whieh 
contained an aceount of the seeond Punie war 
{His fragments have been published in the 
Seriptores Historici Romani of Popma, 1620, and 
more reeently by Krause, in his Vite et Frag- 
menta veterum Hist, Lat., Berlin, 1833.] 

ALINDA (Tà "Alida: '"AAwócóc) a fortress 
and small town, southeast of Stratoniee, where 
Ada, queen of Caria, fixed her residenee, when 
she was driven out of Haliearnassus (B.C. 340). 

Armuira ('AA(Getpa, 'Adipnpa : ’AAtHetpaioc, 
'AAtómpeoc: ruins near JVerovitza), a fortified 
town in Areadia, situated on a mountain on the 
borders of Elis, south of the Alphéus, said to 
have been founded by the hero Alipherus, son 
of Lyeaon. 

Aupuérus. Vid. ALIPMERA., 

[ Atisium ('Aleíciov), a town of Elis, the same, 
probably, with that ealled AvEsLzux by Strabo, 
and placed by him between Elis and Olympia.] 

Ariso (now .Elsen), a strong fortress built by 
Drusus B.C. 11, at the eonfluenee of the Luppia 
(now Lippe) and the Eliso (now Alme). 

Axisontia (now .Alsitz) a river flowing into 
the Mosella (now Mosel). 

ALLECTUS, the ehief officer of Carausius in 
Britain, whom he murdered in A.D. 293. He 
then assumed the imperial title himself, but was 
defeated and slain in 296 by the general of Con- 
stantius. 

ALLÍA, or, more correctly, Axia, a small river, 
whieh rises about eleven miles from Rome, in 
the neighborhood of Crustumerium, and flows 
into the Tiber about six miles from Rome. It 
is memorable by the defeat of the Romans by 
the Gauls on its banks, July 16th, B.C. 390, 
which day, dies Alliensis, was henee marked as 
an unlueky day in the Roman ealendar. 

Aunts, A. 1. A friend of Cieero, was the 
legate of Q. Cieero in Asia, B.C. 60, prætor in 
49, and governor of Sicily on behalf of Cesar in 
48 and 47,—2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom 
he was sent into Egypt in 43. - 

ArLīiræ or ALir# (Allifanus: now Allife), a 
town of Samnium, on the Vulturnus, in a fertile 
country. It was eelebrated for the manufacture 
of its large drinking-eups (Allifana se. pocula, 
Hor, Sat, ii, 8,39). 

ArLoBRÓGES (nom. sing, Allóbrox: 'A2Aó- 
6poyec, ' AAAó6pvyec, 'AAAó6pcyec: perhaps from 
the Celtie aill, *roek" or “mountain,” and brog, 
* dwelling,” eonsequently “dwellers in the 
mountains") a powerful people of Gaul dwell- 
ing between the Rhodanus (now Rhone) and 
the Isara (now Zsére), as far as the Lake Leman- 
nus (now Lake of Geneva), eonsequently in the 
modern Dauphiné and Savoy. Their ehief town 
was VIENNA (now Vienne) on the Rhone. They 


Fabius Maximus Allobrogieus, and made sub- 
jeets of Rome, but they bore the yoke unwill- 
ingly, and were always disposed to rebellion. 
In the time of Ammianus the eastern part of 
their eountry was ealled Sapaudia, i. e., Savoy. 

Amo (now Almone), a small river, rises near 
Bovilla, and flows into the Tiber south of Rome, 
in whieh the statue and saered things of Cybele 
were washed annually. 

ALMOPES ('Aluórec), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the distriet Almopia between Eordæa 
and Pelagonia. 

ALóEUs ('Alwevc), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
aud Canaee, married Tphimedia, the daughter 
of Triops. His wife was beloved by Neptune 
(Poseidon) by whom she had two sons, Otus 
and Ephialtes, who are usually ealled the Alot- 
de, from their reputed father Aloeus. They 
were renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring spirit. When they were nine years 
old, the body of each measured nine eubits in 
breadth and twenty-seven in height. At this 
early age, they threatened the Olympian gods 
with war, and attempted to pile Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. They would 
have aeeomplished their objeet, says Homer, 
had they been allowed to grow up to the age of 
manhood; but Apollo destroyed them before 
their beards began to appear (Od., xi, 305, seq.). 
They also put the god Mars (Ares) in chains, 
and kept him imprisoned for thirteen months. 
Other stones are related of them by later 
writers. 

ALOIDXx. Vid. ALoxus. 

[ALoxe (’AAwvai: now Benidorme or Torre di 
Salinas), a town of Hispania Tarraconensis, a 
colony of the Massilians—2. A town of Britain, 
somewhat south of Keswick; by some supposed 
to eorrespond to Ambleside. | 

Atonta ('Aldóvra: now Terek), a viver of Al- 
bania, in Sarmatia Asiatica, flowing into the 
Caspian. 

ArórE ('Aldóry), daughter of Cereyon, be- 
eame by Neptune (Poseidon) the mother of 
Hippornous. She was put to death by her fa- 
ther, but her body was changed by Neptune 
(Poseidon) into a well, whieh bore the same 
name. 

ALOvE (Añóry: 'Aldoreúc, 'AAoniírgg) 1 A 
town in the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboa. 
—2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly (Z2, iL, 
682). 

LE (AAomek and 'AAoxekat: 'AAome- 
Kec), a demus of Attiea, of the tribe Antiochis, 
eleven stadia east of Athens, on the Hill An- 
eheamus. [Here the parents of Soerates dwelt, 
who therefore belonged to this demus, as did 
also Aristides. | 

ALōPĚCIA (Aldorexía) or ALopécE (Plin.), an 
island in tbe Palus Mecotis, near the mouth of 
the Tanais.] 

AroPECONNEsus ('AAwrekóvvnycos: 'AAoTmtKOV- 
viotot: now .Alexi?), a town in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, founded by the 4olians. 

ALPENUS ('AAmqvóc, "Ad renvol), a town of the 
Epienemidii Loeri at the entrance of the pass of 
Thermopyle. - 

Arprs (al "Adrets, 7) "AAG, TG '"AAm eu. 6pm, 
ra ’AAmeva don; probably from the Celtie 4/5 or 


are first mentioned in Hannibal’s invasion, B.C.! Alp, “a height”), the mountains forming the 
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boundary of Northern Italy, are a part of the! mountains 


great mountain chain which extends from the 
Gulf of Genoa across Europe to the Black Sea, 
of which the Apennines and the mountains of 
the Grecian peninsula may be regarded as oft- 
shoots. Of the Alps proper, the Greeks had 
very httle knowledge, and included them under 
the general name of the Rhipean Mountains. 
The Romans first obtained some knowledge of 
them by Hannibal's passage across them: this 
knowledge was gradually extended by their va- 
rious wars with the inhabitants of the mount- 
ains, who were not finally subdued till the reign 
of Augustus. In the time of the emperors the 
different parts of the Alps were distinguished 
by the following names, most of which are still 
retained. We enumerate them in order from 
west to east. 1. Ares Marire, the Mari- 
time or Ligurian Alps, from Genua (now Genoa), 
where the Apennines begin, run west as far 
as the River Varus (now Var) and Mount Cema 
(now La Caillole), and then north to Mount Ve- 
sulus (now Monte Viso) one of the highest 
points of the Alps.—2. Arrrs Corra or Cort- 
TIANAE, the Cottian Alps (so called from a King 
Cottius in the time of Augustus), from Monte 
Viso to Mont Cenis, eontamed Mount Matrona, 
afterward called Mount Janus or Janua (now 
Mont Genivre) across which Cottius construct- 
ed a road, which became the ehicf means of 
communication between Italy and Gaul: this 
road leads from the Valley of the Durance in 
France to Segusio (now Susa) and the Valley 
of the Dora in Piedmont. The pass over Mont 
Cenis, now one of the most frequented of the 
Alpine passes, appears to have been unknown 
in antiquity.—3. Ares Grara, also Saltus 
Graius (the name is probably Celtie, and has 
nothing to do with Greece) the Graian Alps, 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard in- 
elusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (now Le 
Cramont) and the Centronics Alpes, apparent- 
ly the Little St. Bernard and the surrounding 
mountains. The Little St. Bernard, which is 
sometimes called Alpis Graia, is probably the 
pass by which Hannibal erossed the Alps; the 
road over it, which was improved by Augustus, 
led to Augusta (now Aosta) im the territory of 
the Salassi—4. Arrrs Pennine, the Pennine 
Alps, from the Great St. Bernard to the Simplon 
inelusive, the highest portion of the chain, in- 
eluding Mont Blane, Monte Rosa, and Mont 
Cervin. The Great St. Bernard was called 
Mount Penninus, and on its summit the inhab- 
itants worshipped a deity, whom the Romans 
called Jupiter Penninus. The name is proba- 
bly derived from the Celtie pen, “a height"— 
5. ALPES Leponnorum or LEPoxTLE, the Lepon- 
tian or Helvetian Alps, from the Simplon to the 
St. Gothard—6. Arres Rerica, the Retian 
Alps, from the St. Gothard to the Orteler by the 
pass of the Stelvio, Mount Adüla is usually 
supposed to be the St. Gothard, but it must be 
another name for the whole range, if Strabo is 
right in statiug that both the Rhine and the 
Adda rise in Mount Adula. The Romans were 
aequainted with two passes across the Reetian 
Alps, conneeting Curia (now Coire) and Milan, | 
one aeross the Spliigen and the other across 
Mont Septimer, and both meeting at Clavenna 
- ‘now Chiavenna)—T Arres Triventinz, the 
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of Southern Tyrol, in which the 
Athésis (now Adige) rises, with the pass of the 
Brenner.—8. Arres Noms, the Norite. Alps, 
northeast of the Tridentine Alps, comprising the 
mountains in the neighborhood of Salzburg.— 
9. ALrEs Cannica, the Carnic Alps, cast of the 
Tridentine, and south of the Norie, to Mount 
Terglu.—10. Arrrs Jung, the Julian Alps, 
from Mount Terglu to the commeneement of 
the Illyrian or Dalmatian Mountains, which are 
known by the name of the Alpes Dalmatice, 
further north by the name of the Alpes Pan- 
noniez, The Alpes Julie were so called be- 
eause Julius Cæsar or Augustus constructed 
roads across them: they are also ealled Alpes 
Venetee. 

[Arrngxa ('Algeaía). 
the end.] 

[ALPHENOR ('AAógvop), a son of Amphion and 
Niobe, slain by Apollo. ] 

ALrmENUSs Varus. Vid. VARUS. 

ALPHESIBEA ('Algecíboca). 1. Mother of Ado- 
nis. Vid. Aponis—2. Daughter of Phegeus, 
married Alemeon. Vid. ALCMÆON. 

ALPHEUS MyrinEx Eus ('AAóei0c MurtAnvaios), 
the author of about twelve epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, was probably a eontemporary 
of the Emperor Augustus. 

ArrH&Éus ('Algerós : Dorie, 'AAó6óc : now Al- 
feo, Rofeo, Ryfo, Rufea), the chief river of Pel- 
oponnesus, rises at Phylaee in Areadia, short- 
ly afterward sinks under ground, appears again 
near Asea, and then mingles its waters with 
those of the Eurótas. After flowing twenty 
stadia, the two rivers disappear under ground: 
the Alpheus again rises at Pegee in Arcadia, 
and, inereased by many affluents, Hows north- 
west through Areadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falls into the Ionian Sea. The 
subterranean deseent of the river, which is eon- 
firmed by modern travellers, gave rise to the 
story about the river-gud Alphéus and the 
nymph Arethusa. The latter, pursued by Al- 
pheus, was ehanged by Diana (Artemis) into 
the fountain of Arethusa, in the Island of Orty- 
gia at Syracuse, but the god continued to pur- 
sue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle 
his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. Henee 
it was said that a eup thrown into the Alpheus 
would appear again in the fountain of Arethusa 
in Ortygia. Other accounts related that Diana 
(Artemis) herself was beloved by Alpheus: the 
goddess was worshipped, under the name of 
Alpheca, both in Elis and Ortygia. 

Apuius Avirus. Vid. Avrrus. 

ALPINUS, A name which Horace gives, in ridi- 
cule, to a bombastie poet. He probably means 
BIBACULUS. 

[Arsa (now Ausa), a river of Italy, in the 
territory of the Veneti, just west of Aquileia. 
Here the younger Constantine lost his life in a 
battle against his brother Constantius. ] 

Arsíum (Alsiensis: now Palo), one of the 
most ancient Etruscan towns on the coast near 
Care, and a Roman colony after the first Punic 
war. In its neighborhood Pompey had a coun- 
try seat (Villa Alsiensis). 

[Ares ("AAryc), a king of the Leleges, at 
Pedasus, father of Laothoé. } 

ALTHÆA ('Al0aía), daughter of the ZEtolian 
King Thestius and Eurythemis, married CEneus, 


Vid. ALPHEUS, near 


ALTHAZEA. 


king of Calydon, by whom she became the 
mother of several ehildren, and among others 
of MELEAGER, upon whose death she killed her- 
self. 

ALTRJA (now Orgaz ?), the chief town of the 
Olcades in the eountry of the Oretani, in His- 
pania Tarraconensis. 

ALTHEMENES ('AA8nuévnc or 'AADatupuiévgc), son 
of Catreus, king of Crete. In consequence of 
an oraele, that Catreus would lose his life by 
one of his children, Althemenes quitted Crete 
and went to Rhodes. There he unwittingly 
killed his father, who had come in seareh of his 
son, 

ArrINUM (Altinas: now .í/fino) a wealthy 
municipium in the land of the Veneti in the 
north of Italy, at the mouth of the River Silis 
and on the road from Patavium to Aquileia, 
was a wealthy manufaeturing town, and the 
chief emporium of all the goods which were 
sent from: Southern Italy to the countries of the 
north. Goods could be brought from Ravenna 


AMARDUS. 


reeonciled to one another by Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian commander, in 390, and induced by 
him to become the allies of Athens.—2. A ruler 
in Thrace, who, in conjunetion with Berisades 
and Cersobleptes, suceeeded Cotys in 358. 

AMAGETOBRIA. Vid. MAGETOBRIA. 

[ AMALCHIUS OCEANUS, a part of the Northern 
Oecan, extending, aceording to Heeatzus, along 
the evast of Scythia. | 

| AxALLODRIGA (now probably Afedino del Rio 
Seco), a city of the Vaecei, in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. | 

Amarmmia ('Apád0era). 1. The nurse of the 
infant Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete. Aecording to 
some traditions, Amalthéa is the goat which 
suckled Jupiter (Zeus), and which was reward- 
ed by being plaeed among the stars. Vid. Ega. 
According to others, Amalthea was a nymph, 
daughter of Oceanus, Helios, Heemonius, or of 
the Cretan king, Melisseus, who fed Jupiter 
(Zeus) with the milk of a goat. When this goat 
broke off one of her horus, Amalthea filled it 


to Altinum through the Lagoons and the nu-| with fresh herbs and gave it to Jupiter (Zeus), 
raerous eanals of the Po, safe from storms and | who placed it among the stars. Aceording to 


pirates. There were many beautiful villas 
around the town. (Mart, iv, 25.) 

Arms ((Alrec), the sacred grove of Jupiter 
(Zeus) at OLYMPIA. 

Axuntium or HazuxriuM ('AAobvriov), a town 
on the north coast of Sieily, not far from Calac- 
ta, on a stecp hill, celebrated for its wine. 

Axus or Harus ('AAoc, "AAoc: 'AAeóc: ruins 
near Aefalosi), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
at the extremity of Mount Othrys, built by the 
hero Athamas. 

ALYATTES ('AAváTrT2c) king of Lydia, B.C. 
617—560, sueceeded his father Sadyattes, and 
was himself succeeded by his son Croesus. He 
earried on war with Miletus from 617 to 612, 
aud with Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 
585; an eclipse of the sun, which happened in 
585, during a battle betwecn Alyattes and Cy- 
axares, led to a peace between them. Alyattes 
drove the Cimmerians out of Asia and took 
Smyrna. The tomb of Alyattes, north of Sar- 
dis, near the Lake Gygæa, whieh consisted of 
a large mound of earth, raised upon a founda- 
tion of great stones, still exists. Mr. Hamilton 
says that it took him about ten minutes to ride 
round its base, which would give it a circum- 
ferenee of nearly a mile. 

ALYBA ('A2ú67), a town on the south coast of 
the Euxine. (Hom,, ZZ, ii, 857.) 

Atypius ('Alóreoc), of Alexandrea, probably 
lived in the fourth century of the Christian cra, 
and is the author of a Greek musieal treatise, 
ealled “Introduction to Music” (eicayoy? pov- 
eu), printed by Meibomius in Antique Musica 
Auctores Septem, Amstel., 1652. 

ALYZÍA or ALYzEa, ('AAvéia, 'Añúlera: 'AAv- 
Saloc: ruins in the Valley of Kandili), a town in 
Acarnania, near the sea, opposite Leueas, with 
a harbor and a temple both sacred to Hereules. 
The temple contained one of the works of Ly- 
sippus, representing the labors of Hereules, 
whieh the Romans earried off. 


other aceounts, Jupiter (Zeus) himself broke off 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave 
it to the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed 
it with the wonderful power of becoming filled 
with whatever the possessor might wish. This 
is the story about the origin of the eelebrated 
horn of Amalthea, eommonly ealled the Horn of 
Plenty or Cornueopia, whieh was used in later 
times as the symbol of plenty in general—2. 
One of the Sibyls, identified with the Cum:ean 
Sibyl, who sold to King Tarquinius the eele- 
brated Sibylhne books. 

AMALTHEUM or AMALTHEA, a villa of Attieus 
on the River Thyamis in Epirus, was perhaps 
originally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, 
whieh Atticus adorned with statues and bass- 
reliefs, and eonverted into a beautiful summer 
retreat. Cieero, in imitation, eonstrueted a 
similar retreat on his estate at Arpinum. 

AMANTÍA ('Auavría: Amantinus, Amantiánus, 
or Amantes, pl: now Nivitza), a Greek town 
and distriet in Illyrieum : the town, said to have 
been founded by the Abantes of Euboa, lay at 
some distance from the coast, east of Orieum. 

AMXANUS (ó 'Auavóc, TO 'Anuavóv: ’Apavirne, 
Amaniensis: now Almadagh), a braneh of Mount 
Taurus, whieh runs from the head of the Gulf 
of Issus northeast to the principal chain divid- 
ing Syria from Ciheia and Cappadocia. There 
were two passes in it; the one, ealled the Syr- 
ian Gates (ai Zvpía, rúdal, Syrie Porte: now 
Bylan), near the sea; the other, called the 
Amanian Gates ('Ajavídec or "Apavixal rúlas : 
Amaniee Pyle, Porte Amani Montis: now 
Demir Kapu, i. e., the Iron Gate), further to the 
north. The former pass was on the road from 


' Cilicia to Antioch, the latter on that to the dis- 


trict Comniagene; but, on account of its great 
difficulty, the latter pass was rarely used, until 
the Romans made a road through it. The in- 
habitants of Amanus were wild banditti. 
Amarpr or Manni ('Agapóot, Mápóot), a power- 


AmA&pécus ('Auáóokoc) or Mipdcus (Mádoxos). ' ful, warlike, and predatory tribe, who dwelt on 


1. King of the Odryse in Thrace, when Xeno- 
phon visited the country in B.C. 400. 


He and | 


the south shore of the Caspian Sea. — 
Amarbus or Manpus ('Ajapdos, Mápóoc : now 


Seuthes, who were the most powerful Thracian Kizil Ozien or Sefid Rud), a river flowing through 


kings, were frequently at varianee, but were the country of the Mardi into the Caspian Sea, 
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AMARI LACUS. 


[Amáirr Lacus (ai mexpat Aiuvat: now Scheib), 
in Lower Egypt, derived their name from their 
bitter, brackish taste, which was subsequently 
changed and rendered sweet by the Canal of 
Ptolemy, letting into them the water of the 
Nile. ] 

AMARYNCEUS (Apapvyxetc), a chief of the 
Eleans, is said by some writers to have fought 
against Troy: but Homer only mentions his son 


Diores (Amaryncides) as taking part in the Tro- 
jan war. 
Amanyntnus ('Auápuvdos: ’ApapvvOtoc), a 


town in Eubcea, seven stadia from Eretria, to 
which it belonged, with a eclebrated temple of 
Diana (Artemis), who was hence called Ama- 
rynthia or Amarysia, and in whose honor there 
was a festival of the name both in Eubcea and 
Attica. Vid. Dict. of Antiq., art. AMARYNTHIA. 

AmAsinus (now Amaseno), a river in Latium, 
rises in the Volscian Mountains, flows by Pri- 
vernum, and after being joined by the Ufens (now 
Ufente), which flows from Setia, falls into the 
sea between Cireeii and Terracina, though the 
greater part of its waters are lost in the Pontine 
marshes. 

Amásia or -Ea ('Audoeia: 'Apaceóc: now 
Amasiah), the eapital of the kings of Pontus, 
was a strongly fortified city on both banks of the 
River Iris. It was the birth-place of Mithra- 
dates the Great and of the geographer Strabo. 

AmAsis ('Ayao:c). 1. King of Egypt, B.C. 
570-526, suceceded Apries, whom he dethroned. 
During his long reign inve was in a very pros- 
perous condition, and the Greeks were brought 
into mueh eloser intereourse with the Egyptians 
than had existed previously. Amasis married 
Ladiee, a Cyrenaie lady, eontraeted an allianee 
with Cyrene and Polyerates of Samos, and also 
sent presents to several of the Greck eities.— 
2. A Persian, sent in the reign of Cambyses 
(B.C. 525) against Cyrene, took Barea, but did 
not sueceed in taking Cyrene. 

AMasrRIS ('Agacrpui, lon. "Augorpu) — 1. 
Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I, 
was of a cruel and vindictive character.—2. 
Also called Amastrine, niece of Darius, the last 
king of Persia. She married, 1. Craterus; 2. 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea in Bithynia, B.C. 
322; and, 3. Lysimachus, B.C. 302. Having 
been abandoned by Lysimachus upon his mar- 
riage with Arsinoë, she retired to Heraclea, 
where she reigned, and was drowned by her 
two sons about 288. 

Amastris ("Apaorpic: *Apacrpravós : now 
Amasera), a large and beautiful city, with two 
harbors, on the coast of Paphlagonia, built by 
Amastris after her separation from Lysimachus 
(about B.C. 300), on the site of the old town of 
Sesámus, which name the eitadel retained. The 
new eity was built and peopled by the inhabit- 
unts of Cytorus and Cromna. 


AMBIANT. 


ple of Venus: (Aphrodite), who was hence ealleé 
Amathusia. There were copper mines in the 
neighborhood of the town ( fecundam Amathunta 
metalli, Ov., Met, x., 220)—[2. (Now Amatah), 
a fortified town of Perea or Palestine, beyond 
the Jordan. ] 

Amárius, surnamed Pscudomarius, pretended: 
to be either the son or grandson of the great 
Marius, and was put to death by Antony in B.C.. 
44. Some call him Herophilus. 

AmAzóxes ('Ayalóves), a mythical race of war- 
like females, are said to have eome from the 
Caucasus, and to have settled in the country 
about the River Thermodon, where they found- 
ed the city Themiseyra, west of the modern: 
Trebizond. Their country was inhabited only 
by the Amazons, who were governed by a queen ;. 
but, in order to propagate their race, they met 
onee a year the Gargareans in Mount Caueasus. 
'The ehildren of the female sex were brought up 
by the Amazons, and each had her right breast 
eut off; the male ehildren were sent to the 
Gargareans or put to death. The foundation 
of several towns in Asia Miuor and in the isl- 
ands of the Egcan is aseribed to them, e. g. of 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, and Paphos.. 
The Greeks believed in their existence as a real 
historieal raee down to a late period ; and henee 
it is said that Thalestris, the queen of the Ama- 
zons, hastened to Alexander, in order to be- 
come a mother by the conqueror of Asia. | This- 
belief of the Greeks may have arisen from the 
peculiar way in which the women of some. of 
the Caueasian distriets lived, and performed 
the duties whieh in other countries devolve 
upon men, as well as from their bravery and 
eourage, whieh are notieed as remarkable even. 
by modern travellers. Vague and obseure re- 
ports about them probably reached the inhabit- 
ants of Western Asia and the Greeks, and these 
reports were subsequently worked out and em- 
bellished by popular tradition and poetry. The 
following are the chief mythical adventures with 
which the Amazons are eonneeted: they are said 
to have invaded Lycia in the reign of Iobates, but 
were destroyed by Bellerophontes, who happen- 
ed to be staying at the kiug’s court. Vid. BEL- 
LEROPHONTES, Laomepox. They also invaded 
Phrygia, and fought with the Phrygians and 
Trojans when Priam was a young man. The 
ninth among the labors imposed upon Hereules. 
by Eurystheus was to take from Hippolyte, the 

ucen of the Amazons, her girdle, the ensign: 
of her kingly power, which she had received as 
a present from Mars (Ares). Vid. HEncvurxs. 
In the reign of Theseus they invaded Attica.. 
Vid. Turskus. Toward the end of the Trojan. 
war, the Amazons, under their Queen Penthe- 
siléa, eame to the assistanee of Priam; but she- 
was killed by Achilles. The Amazons and their 
battles are frequently represented in the re- 


AMATA, wife of king Latinus and mother of | mains of aneient Greek art. 


Lavinia, opposed Lavinia being given in mar- 


AMAZÓNICI or -us Mons, a mountain range- 


riage to Æneas, because she had already prom-: parallel and near to the coast of Pontus, con-- 


ised her to Turnus, When she heard that Tur- 
nus had fallen in battle, she hung herself. 

[AmAtuia (Ajúbeca), one of the Nereids 
(Hom.)]. 


n 





taining the sources of the Thermodon and other 
streams which water the supposed country of 
the Amazons. 


AMBARRI, a people of Gaul, on the Arar (now 


AmAtuts, -UNTIS, ('Ayabove, -o)vroc: 'Auafoó- Saone) east of the Ldui, and of the same stoclz 
cioç: now Limasol), an ancient town on the as the latter. 


south coast of Cyprus, with a celebrated tem 


{ 


AMBIANI, a: Belgie people, between the Bello- 


AMBIATINUS. 


vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Cesar in B. 
C.57. Their chief town was Samarobriva, aft- 
erward ealled Ambiani: now Amiens. 

AMBIATINUS Vicus, 2 place in the country of 
the Treviri near Coblentz, where the Emperor 
Caligula was born. 

AMBIBARI, an Armorie people in Gaul, near 
the modern Ambiéres in Normandy. 

[AmaicAtus, a king of the Celts in Gaul in the 
reign of Tarquinius Priscus.] 

AMBILIATI, a Gallie people, perhaps in Brit- 
tany. 

AmbBiórIx, a chief of the Eburones in Gaul, 
eut to pieees, in eonjunetion with Cativoleus, 
the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, who 
were stationed for the winter in the territories 
of the Eburones, B.C. 54. He failed in taking 
the eamp of Q. Cieero, and was defeated on the 
arrival of Cæsar, who was unable to obtain pos- 
session of the person of Ambiorix, notwithstand- 
ing his aetive pursuit of the latter. 

AmbBrvaren, the clientes ov vassals of the 
A dui, probably dwelt north of the latter. 

AmBIvarim, a Gallie people west of the Maas, 
in the neighborhood of Namur. 

Ampbivius Tunrío. Vid. Turrto. 

AMBLADA (Tà "Ayblada: 'Au62aócóc), a town 
in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria; famous for 
its wine. 

Ambricia ('Aumpakía, afterward "Aybpaxía : 
"AypaxióTac, 'Aybpaxtevs, Ambraciensis: now 
Arta), a town on the left bauk of the Arachthus, 
eighty stadia from the eoast, north of the Am- 
bracian Gulf, was originally ineluded in Aear- 
nania, but afterward in Epirus. It was eolo- 
nized by the Corinthians about B.C. 660, and at 
an early period aequired wealth and importanee. 
It became subject to the kings of Epirus about 
the time of Alexander the Great. Pyrrhus 
made it the capital of his kingdom, and adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. Ata later 
time it joined the AS olian League, was taken 
by the Romans in B.C. 189, and stripped of its 
works of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted 
to the new eity of Nicoror1s, founded by Au- 
gustus after the battle of Actium, B.C. 31. 
- South of Ambraeia, on the east of the Arach- 
thus, and close to the sea, was the fort Ambracus. 

AMBRACIUS Sinus ('Ayrparxivos or 'Aubpaktkóc 
kóAT OC: now Gulf of Arta), a gulf of the Jonian 
Sea between Epirus and Aearnania, said by 
Polybius to be three hundred stadia long and 
one hundred wide, and with an entranee only 
five stadia in width. Its real length is twenty- 
five miles and its width ten; the narrowest part 
of the entranee is only seven huudred yards, but 
ite general width is about half a mile. 

AMBRONES ('Auópovec) a Celtie people, who 
joined the Cimbri and Teutoni in their invasion 
of the Roman dominions, and were defeated by 
Marius near Aque Sextie (now Aix) in B.C. 102. 

AmbBroslus, usually ealled Sr. AmBROSE, one 
of the most eelebrated Christian fathers, was 
born in A.D, 340, probably at Augusta Treviro- 
rum (now Trèves) After a careful education 
at Roine, he praeticed with great suecess as an 
advoeate at Milan; and about A.D. 370 was 
appointed prefect of the provinees of Liguria 
and /Emilia, whose seat of government was 
Milan. On the death of Auxentius, bishop of 
Milan, in 374, the appointment of his successor 


AMBUSTUS. 


led to an open eonfliet between the Arians and 
Catholies. Ambrose exerted his influence to 
restore peaee, and addressed the people in a 
eoneiliatory speech, at the eonelusion of which - 
a child in the further part of the erowd eried 
out “Ambrosius cpiscopus" The words were 
received as an oracle from heaven, and Ambrose 
was eleeted bishop by the acelamation of the 
whole multitude, the bishops of both parties 
uniting in his election. It was in vain that he 
adopted the strangest deviees to alter the de- 
termination of the people; nothing eould make 
them ehange their mind; and at length he 
yielded to the express eommand of the emper- 
or (Valentinian L), and was eonseerated on the 
eighth day after his baptism, for at the time of 
his election he was only a cateehumen. Am. 
brose was a man of eloquenee, firmness, and 
ability, and distinguished himself by maintain- 
ing and enlarging the authority of the ehureh. 
He was a zealous opponent of the Arians, and 
thus eame into open eonfliet with Justina, the 
mother of Valentinian I., who demanded the 
use of one of the ehurehes of Milan for the Ari- 
ans. Ambrose refused to give 1t; he was sup- 
ported by the people; and the eontest was at 
length decided by the miraeles which are re- 
ported to have nttended the diseovery of the 
reliques of two martyrs, Gervasius and Prota- 
sius. Although these miracles were denied by 
the Arians, the impression made by them upon 
the people in general was so strong, that Justina 
thought it prudent to give way. The state of 
the parties was quite altered by the death of 
Justina in 887, when Valentinian became a Cath- 
olie, and still more eompletely by the victory of 
Theodosius over Maximus (388) This event 
put the whole power of the empire into the 
hands of a prinee who was a firm Catholie, and 
over whom Ambrose aequired such influenee, 
that, after the massaere at Thessaloniea iu 390, 
he refused "Theodosius admission to the Chureh 
of Milan for a period of eight months, and only 
restored him after he had performed a publie 
penanee. The best edition of the works of 
Ambrose is that of the Benedictines, Paris, 1686 
and 1690. 

AwxsnYsus or AmpnrYsus ('Auópvcoc: ’Ap- 
ópvotóc: near Dhistomo), a town in Phoeis, 
strongly fortified, south of Mount Parnassus: 
in the neighburhood were numerous vineyards. 

Ambusrus, Fígius. 1. M, pontifex maxi- 
mus in the year that Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, B.C. 390. His three sons, Kæso, Nu- 
merius, and Quintus, were sent as ambassadors 
to the Gauls, when the latter were besieging 
Clusium, and took part in a sally of the besieged 
against the Gauls (B.C 391). The Gauls de- 
manded that the Fabii should be surrendered 
to them for violating the law of nations; and 
upon the Senate refusing to give up the guilty 
parties, they marehed against Rome. The 
three sons were in the same year elected eon- 
sular tribunes—2. M., consular tribune in B.C. 
381 and 369, and eensor in 368, had two daugh- 
ters, of whom the elder was married to Ser, 
Snlpieius, and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, 
the author of the Lieinian Rogations. Aceord- 
ing to the story recorded by Livy, the younger 
Fabia indueed her father to assist her husband 
in obtaining the consulship for the plebeian. er- 
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der, into which she had married.—3. M., thrice | 
eonsul in B.C. 360, when he conquered the 
Herniea; a seeond time in 356, when he eon- 

uered the Falisei and Tarquinienses; and a 
third time in 354, when he eonquered the Ti- 
burtes. He was dietator in 851. He was the 
father of the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus. Vid. Maximus. 

AMÉNANUS ('Auevavóc, Dor.'Aufvac: [now Ju- 
dicello]), a river in Sieily near Catana, only 
flowed oceasionally (nunc fluit, interdum sup- 
pressis fontibus aret, Ov., Met, xv., 280.) 

AxÉRnÍA (Amérinus: now Amelia), an ancient 
town in Umbria, and a munieipium, the birth- 
plaee of Sex. Roseius defended by Cicero, was 
situate in a distriet rieh in vines (Virg, Georg., 
i; 265). 

AMERIOLA, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very early period. 

AwxEsrRÁTUS ('Ayuyorparoc: Amestratinus: 
now Mistretta), a town in the north of Sieily, 
not far from the coast, the same as the Myttis- 
tratum of Polybius, and the Amastra of Silius 
Italieus, taken by the Romans from the Cartha- 
ginians in the first Punie war. 

AmeEstris. Vid. AMASTRIS. 

Amina (7 'Apióa: now Diarbekr), a town in 
Sophene (Armenia Major), on the Upper Tigris. 

AMILCAR. Vid. HAMILCAR. 

Aminias ('Auetvíac), brother of ZEsehylus, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Salamis (B.C. 
480): he and Eumenes were judged to have 
been the bravest on this occasion among all the 
Athenians, 

Amipsias ('Ajetpias), a eomie poet of Athens, 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he 
twice conquered in the dramatie contests, gain- 
ing the seeond prize with his Conwus when 
Aristophanes was third with the Clouds (B.C. 
423), and the first with his Comasta when Aris- 
tophanes gained the second with the Birds (B.C. 
414). [Some fragments of his plays remain, 
which are eolleeted in Meineke’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Gracorum, vol. i, p. 402—407, edit. 
minor. | 

Amisia or Amisius ('Apdotoc, Strab.: now 
Ems), a viver in northern Germany well known 
to the Romans, on whieh Drusus had a naval 
engagement with the Bructeri, B.C. 12. 

Amisia ('Auicía and 'Apúcera; now Emden ?), 
a fortress on the left bank of the river of the 
same name. 

ÁMISODARUS (Agicódapos), a king of Lyeia, 
said to have brought up the monster Chimera: 
nis sons Atymnius and Maris were slain at 
Troy by the sons of Nestor. 

Amisus ('Aytoóc: A'utoqvóc, Amisénus: now 
Samsun), a large eity on the eoast of Pontus, 
on a bay of the Euxine Sea, ealled after it 
(Amisenus Sinus) Mithradates enlarged it, | 
and made it one of his residenees. 

AMITERNUM (Amiterninus: now Amatrica or 
Torre d Amiterno), one of the most aueient towus 
of the Sabines, on the Aternus, the birth-plaee 
of thehistorian Sallust. 

AMMIANUS ('Auutavóc), a Greek epigramma- 
üst, but probably a Roman by birth, the author 
of nearly thirty epigrams in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, lived under Trajan and Hadrian. 

AmmiAnus MARCELLINUS, by birth a Greek, | 
and a native of Syrian Antioeh, was admitted | 
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at an early age among the imperial body guards. 
He served many years under Ursieinus, one of 
the generals of Constantius, both in the West 
and East, and he subsequently attended the Em- 
peror Julian iu his campaign against the Per- 
sians (A.D. 368). Eveutually he established 
himself at Rome, where he emmposed his his- 
tory, and was alive at least as late as 390. His 
history, written in Latin, extended from the 
aeeession of Nerva, A.D. 96, the point at whieh 
the histories of Taeitus terminated, to the death 
of Valens, A.D. 378, eomprising a period of two 
hundred and eighty-two years. It was divided 
into thirty-one books of whieh the first thirteen 
are lost. The remaining eighteen embraee the 
aets of Constantius from A.D. 353, the seven- 
teenth year of his reigu, together with the whole 
eareer of Gallus, Juliauus Jovianus, Valentin- 
lanus, and Valens. The portion preserved was 
the more important part of the work, as he was 
a eoutemporary of the events described in these 
books, ‘The style of Ammianus is harsh and 
inflated, but his aecuracy, fidelity, and impurti- 
ality deserve praise.— Editions: By Gronovius, 
Lugd. Dat, 1693; by Ernesti, Lips, 1773; by 
Wagner and Erfurdt, Lips, 1808, 3 vols. 8vo. 

[ AxuMxocaosrus ('Auuóyooroc: now C. Grego), 
a sandy promontory near Salamis in Cyprus, 
whieh gives name by eorruption to the nwdern 
Famagusta. | 

AMMÓN (Ayupov), originally an Atbiopian or 
Libyan, afterward an Egyptian divinity. The 
real Egyptian name was Alun or Ammun; the 
Greeks called him Zeus Ammon, the Romans 
Jupiter Ainmon, and the Hebrews Amon. The 
most aneient seat of his worship was Meroe, 
where he had an oraele: theuee it was intro- 
dueed iuto Egypt, where the worship took the 
firmest root at Thebes in Upper Egypt. whieh 
was therefore frequeutly called by the Greeks 
Diospolis, or the city of Zeus. Auother famous 
seat of the god, with a celebrated oraele, was 
in the oasis of Ammouium (now Siwah) in the 
Libyan desert; the worship was also established 
in Cyrenaica. The god was represented either 
in the forn of a ram, or as a human being with 
the head of a ram; but there are some vepre- 
seutatious in Which he appears altogether as a 
human beiug, with only the horns of a ram. It 
seems elear that the original idea of Anmon 
was that of a protector and leader of the flocks, 
The Æthiopians were a nomad people, floeks 
of sheep constituted the priucipal wealth, and 
it is perfectly in aeeurdanee with the notions 
of the Asthiopians as well as Egyptians to wor- 
ship the animal which is the leader and pro- 
tector of the flock. This view 1s supported by 
the various stories related about Anion. 

Ammonium. Vid. Oasis. 

AmMONivs (Auuovios) 1. GRAMMATICUS, of 
Alexaudrea, left this city on the overthrow of 
the heathen temples in A.D. 889, and settled 
at Coustantinople. He wrote, in Greek. a valu- 
able work Ou the Differences of Words of like Sig- 
nification (nep óuolwv kat drapópov )¿¿ewv). Hdi- 
tions: By Valekenaer, Lugd. Bat, 1739; by 
Schäfer. Lips. 1822.—2. Son or Hurmras, stud- 
ied at Athens under Proelus (who died A.D. 
484), and was the master of Simplieius, Damas- 
eius, and others. He wrote numerous eom- 
meutaries in Greek on the works of the earlier 
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philosophers. His extant works are Cowunent.| Amruia ("Augera: ’Apdetc), a small town of 
aries on the [sagoge of Porphyry, or the Five} Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
Predicables, first published at Venice in 1500; | senia, conquered by the Spartans in the first 
and On the Categories of Aristotle and De Inter- | Messenian war. 
pretatione, published by Brandis in his edition of | [Awrmíuos (Auía2oc), a Pheaeian, who 
the Seholia on Aristotle.—3. Of Laxera, in At- | gained the prize in the games, in whieh Ulysses 
tica, a Peripatetic philosopher, lived in the first | took part (Od, viii, 114).] 
century of the Christian era, and was the in-| [Axmemáxax ('Auóiáva£), king of Lyeia, who 
struetor of Plutarch.—4. Surnamed Saccas, or | received Protus when driven out of Argolis, 
sack-earrier, because his employment was car-| gave him his daughter Antea in marriage, and 
rying the eorn, landed at Alexandrea, as a pub- | restored him to Avgos.] - 
he porter, was born of Christian parents. Some| — AxrniXnàus ('Apprápaos), son of Oieles and 
writers assert, and others deny, that he aposta- | Hypermnestra, daughter of Thestius, was de- 
tized from the faith. At any rate, he combined | seended on his father’s side from the famous 
the study of philosophy with Christianity, and | seer Melampus, and was himself a great prophet 
is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy | and a great hero at Argos By his wife Eri- 
as the founder of the later Platonie Sehool. | phyle, the sister of Adrastus, he was the father 
Among his disciples were Longinus, Herennius | of Alemzon, Amphiaraus, Eurydice, and De- 
Plotinus, and Origen. He died A.D. 243, at the | monassa. He took part in the hunt of the Caly- 
age of more than eighty years—[5. Of Arzx-|donian boar and in the Argonautie voyage. He 
ANDREA, a pupil of Aristarehus, a celebrated | also joined Adrastus in the expedition against 
grammarian, who composed eommentaries on} Thebes, although he foresaw its fatal termina- 
Homer, Pindar, and others, none of whieh are | tion, through the persuasions of his wife Eri- 
extant—6. Styled Lrruoromus, an eminent sur-| phyle, who had been indueed to persuade her 
geon of Alexandrea, celebrated for his skill in| husband by the neeklaee of Harmonia whieh 
cutting for the stone. | Polynices had given her. On leaving Argos, 
Amyists (Apviodc), a town in the north of | however, he enjoiued on his sons to punish 
Crete and the harbor of Cnosus, situated on a | theiv mother for his death. During the war 
river of the same name, the nymphs of whieh, | against Thebes, Amphiaraus fought bravely, 
called -Amnisicides, were in the service of Diana | but eonld not escape his fate. Pursued by Peri- 
(Artemis). elymenus, he fled toward the River Ismenius, 
Amon, the god of love, had no plaee in the re- | and the earth swallowed him up, together with 
ligion of the Romans, who only translate the | his ehariot, before he was overtaken by his ene- 
Greek name Eros into Amor. Vid. Eros. ‘iny. Jupiter (Zeus) made him immortal, and 
AuxonGvs ('Auopyoc: '"Auopyivoc: now Amor- henceforth he was worshipped as a hero, first 
go), an island in the Grecian Archipclago, one of | at Oropus and afterward in all Greece. His 
the Sporades, the birth-place of Simonides, and, | oracle between Potnie and ‘Thebes, where he 
under the Roman emperors, a place of banish-| was said to have been swallowed up, enjoyed 
ment. great celebrity. Vid. Dict. of Ant, art. OgAcv- 
Amorivat ("Auóprov),a city of Phrygia Major | rua. His son, Alemieon, is called Amphiara- 
or Galatia, on the River Sangarius; the reputed | ides. 
birth-plaee of Æsop. Ampuicaa or AMPHICLEA (Apgixara, *Ajegi- 
Amer ('Ajery, Herod.) or Ampetonn (Plin.), | xera: "Apgexacete : now Dhadhi or Oglunitza?), 
a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius | a town in the north of Phoeis, with an adytum 
I. planted the Milesians whom he removed from | of Baeehus (Dionysus), was called for a long 
their own eity after the Ionian revolt (B.C. 494). | time Ophitéa ('Oótreía), by command of the Am- 
Amperuivs, L., the author of a small work, en- | phietyons. 
titled Liber Memorialis, probably lived in the; [Ampmicius (Aggix2os), a Trojan, slain. by 
second or third eentury of the Christian era.| Meges.] 
His work is a sort of eommon-plaee book, eon- [AmpuicraTes ('Auóikpáre), au early king of 
taining a meagre summary of the most striking | Samos, in whose reign the Samians made war 
natural objects and of the most remarkable | on the Aginetans—2. A sophist and rhetorieian 
events, divided into fifty chapters. Tt is gcuer-| of Athens, who flourished about 70 B.C.] ) 
ally printed with Florus, and has been published | — Axrracryox CAgóikróov), a son of Deuealion 
separately by Beek, Lips., 1826. and Pyrrha. Others represent him as a king of 
AxrÉLvs ('Ayre?oc), a promontory at the ex-| Attica, who expelled from the kingdom his fa- 
tremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chalcidice, | ther-inJaw Cranaus, ruled for twelve years, 
in Macedonia, near Torone—2. [A promontory | and was then in turn expelled by Eviehthonius. 
of Crete, on the eastern coast south of Sam-| Many writers represent him as the founder of 
monium, with a city of same name, now prob-|the amphietyony of Thermopylæ ; in eonse- 
ably Cape Sacro.—89. A mountain ending in a | quenee of this belief a sanetuary oi Amphietyon 
promontory in the Island of Samos, opposite | was built in the village of Anthela on the Aso- 
Icaria, now Cape Dominico.) pus, Which was the most ancient plaee of meet- 
AMPELTSIA CAwreldovoía: now O. Espartel), | ing of this amphietyony. 
the promontory at the west end of the south or Ampuivimas ('Auóióduac), sou, or, necording 
Afriean coast of the Fretum Gaditanum (now to others, brother of Lyeurgus, one of the AME 
Straits of Gibraltar). 'The natives of the coun- | gonauts.—[2. Son of Busiris, king of Faye 
try called it Cotes (ai Kóreic). slain by Hereules along with his father. Vid. 
Ampuaxitis ('Auóafiric), a district of a ea A hero of Seandia in Cythera, to 
| 








donia in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius | whom <Autolyeus seut a helmet set round with 


and Eehedorus. boars tusks, afterward borne 53 Meriones be- 
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fore Troy.—4. A king of Chaleis in Eubca: | had repudiated, and had then married Diree in 


he fell in battle against the Erythreans, and 
his sons eelebrated in his honor funereal games, 
at which Hesiod gained the first prize of poetry, 
viz, a golden tripod, whieh he dedicated to the 
Muses. | 

[Ampnipoxi ('AuóídoAot), a city of Triphylian 
Elis. | 

AmPui.ocuta ('AuétAoxía), the eountry of the 


Amphilochi ('AuoíAoxot), an Epirot race, at the. 


eastern end of the Ambraeian Gulf, nsually in- 
cluded in Aearnania. Ther chief town was 
Arcos AMPHILOCHICUM. 

AmpuiLocuus ('AuóíAoxyoc), son of Amphiaraus 
and Eriphyle, and brother of Alemzon. He 
took an active part in the expedition of the Epi- 
goni against Thebes, assisted his brother in the 
murder of their mother (vid. ArcwsoN) and 
afterward fought against Troy. On his return 
from Troy, together with Mopsus, who was, like 
himself, a seer, he founded the town of Mallos 
in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded to his native 
plaee, Argos, but returned to Mallos, where he 
was killed in single combat by Mopsus. Others 
relate (Thue, ii, 68) that, after leaving Argos, 
Amphilochus founded Argos Amphilochicum on 
the Ambracian Gulf. He was worshipped at 
Mallos in Cilicia, at Oropus, and at Athens. 

AMPHILYTUS ('AuóíAvroc) a eclebrated seer 
in the time of Pisistratus (B.C. 559), is called 
both an Acarnanian and an Athenian: he may 
have been an Acarnanian who received the 
franchise at Athens. 

Ampuimácnus (Augiuayoc). 1. Son of Ctea- 
tus, grandson of Neptune (Poseidon), onc of the 
four leaders of the Epeans against Troy, was 
slam by Hector.—2. Son of Nomion, with his 
brother Nastes, led the Carians to the assist- 





‘her stead. They took the city, and as Lyeus 


and Diree had treated their mother with great 
cruelty, the two brothers killed them both. 
They put Diree to death by tying her to a bull, 
who dragged her about till she perished; and 
they then threw her body into a well, which 
was from this time called the Well of Dirce, 
After they had obtained possession of Thebes, 
they fortified it by a wall It is said that when 
Amphion played his lyre, the stones moved of 
their own aecord and formed the wall (movit 
Amphion lapides canendo, Hor., Carm, 111, MH 
Amphion afterward married Niobe, who bore 
him many sons and daughters, all of whom were 
killed by Apollo His death is differently re- 
lated: some say, that he killed himself from 
grief at the loss of his children (Ov... Met. vi, 
270), and others tell us that he was killed by 
Apollo beeause he made an assault on the Pyth- 
ian temple of the god. Amphion and his broth- 
er were buried at Thebes. The punishment in- 
flieted upon Diree is represented in the cele- 
brated Farnese bull, the work of Apollonius and 
Tauriseus, which was discovered in 1546, and 
placed in the palace Farnese at Rome.—2, Son 
of Jasus and father of Chloris. In Homer, this 
Amphion, king of Orchomenos, is distinet from 
Amphion, the husband of Niobe ; but in earlier 
traditions they seem to have been regarded as 
the same person.—[3. A leader of the Epeans 
before Troy.—4. Son of Hyperesius of Pallene, 
an Árgonaut.—65. A king of Corinth, father of 
Labda.] 

AMPHIPOLIS ('AuéízoZ4g: '"AuQuxoAiruc: now 
Neokhorio, in Turkish Jeni-AKewi) a town in 
Macedonia on the left or eastern bank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the Lake 


ance of the Trojans, and was slain by Achilles. | Cercinitis, and about three miles from the sea. 


AMPIHIMALLA (rà 'AuóíuaAAa), a town on the 
northern coast of Crete, on a bay called after 
it (now Gulf of Armiro). 

[AmpurmArus (Audizapoc), son of Neptune, 
father of the minstrel Linus by Urania.] 

AwruluÉpox ('Auóqiédov), of Ithaca, a guest- 
friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
was slain by Telemachus—[2. A Libyan slain 
at the nuptials of Perseus. ] 

[Amrmixóme ('Aupivóno), one of the Nereids. 
—2. Wife of Alison and mother of Jason, slew 
herself when Pelias bad slain her husband.—3. 
Daughter of Pelias. married by Jason to An- 
dreemon.] 

[Ampuixómus ('Auóívouoc), son of Nisus of 
Dulichium, one of the suitors of Penelope, slain 
by Telemachus. | 

Axruiox (l'Auótov). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, 
and twin-brother of Zethus. (Ov. Met, vi, 
110, seg.) Amphion and Zethus were born 
either at Eleuthere in Boeotia or on Mount Ci- 
theron, whither their mother had fled, and grew 
up among the shepherds, not knowing their de- 
seent. Mereury (Hermes) (aeeordiug to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a lyre, 
who henceforth practiced song and musie, while 
his brother spent his time in hunting and tend- 
ing the floeks. (Hor, Ap. i, 18, 41) Hav- 
ing become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lyeus reigned, 
the husband of their mother Antiope, whom he 
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The Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
nearly forming a cirele, whenee its name Am- 
phi-polis. It was originally ealled "Evvea óóoí, 
“the Nine Ways,” and belonged to the Edoni- 
ans, a Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus 
first attempted to colonize it, but was eut off 
with his followers by the Edonians in B.C. 497. 
The Athenians made a next attempt with ten 
thousand eolonists, but they were all destroyed 
by the Edonians in 465. In 487 the Athenians 
were more suecessful, and drove the Edonians 
out of the “Nine Ways,” which was henceforth 
ealled Amphipolis. It was one of the most im- 
portant of the Athenian possessions, being ad- 
vantageously situated for trade on a navigable 
river in the midst of a fertile country, and near 
the gold mines of Mount Pangæus. Hence the 
indignation of the Athenians when it fell into 
the hands of Brasidas (B.C. 424) and of Philip 
(858). Under the Romans it was a free city, 
and the capital of Macedonia prima: the Via 
Egnatia ran through it. The port of Amphip- 
olis was Kron. 

Ampuis (“Audéic), an Athenian comie poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the phi- 
losopher Plato. We, have the titles of twenty- 
six of his plays, and a few fragments of them. 
[These fragments have been published by Mei- 
neke, Fragmenta Comicorum Gracorum, vol, i, 
p. 645-656, edit. minor. ] 

Awruisa Apdiooa : ’Audiooete, 'Approcalos : 
now Salona), one of the chief towns of the Lo- 
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«cri Ozolee on the borders of Phocis, seven miles | 
from Delphi, said to have been named after 
Amphissa, daughter of Maeareus, and beloved 
by Apollo. Iu consequence of the Sacred War 
declared against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, 
the town was destroyed by Philip, B.C. 338, 
but it was soon afterward rebuilt, and under the 
Romans was a free state. 

Ampuistratus ('Auóícrparoc) and his brother 
KRheeas, the eharioteers of the Dioseuri, were 
said to have taken part in the expedition of Ja- 
son to Colchis, and to have occupied a part of 
that country which was called after them Heni- 
ochia, as heniochus (ijvioxoc) signifies a chari- 
-oteer. 

[ Ampenmirmea ('Auói0Ééa), wife of Autolycus, 
grandmother of Ulysses.—2. Wife of Adrastus.] 

| Axrninmus ('Auóí8eguuc), son of Apollo and 
Aeneallis, and father of Nasamon and Caphau- 
rus by Tritonis.—2. A Theban general, who re- 
eeived money sent by the Persiaus into Greece 
to excite disturbanees there, for the purpose of 
-eausing the recall of Agesilaus from Asia. 

[. AurnruóE ('Auoc065), one of tlie Nereids.] 

AMPUTRITE ('Auóirpiry), a Nercid or an 
Oeeanid, wife of Neptune (Poseidon) and god- 
dess of the sea, especinlly of the Mediterranean. 
In Homer Amphitrite is merely the name of the 
sea, and she first oceurs as a goddess in Hesiod. 
Later. pocts again use the word as equivalent to 
the sea in general She became by Neptune 
(Poseidon) the mother of Triton, Rhode or Rhodos, 
and Benthesicyme. 

AMPIUTROPE (Apgirpóry | ApudtTpoTacetc), an 
Attic demus belonging to the tribe Antioehis, in 
the neighborhood of the silver-mines of Laurium. 

AmpuiTryon or Ameurrrto (’Aygctpiwr), son 
of Alezeus, king of Tiryns, and Hipponome. Al- 
eus had a brother Electryon, who reigned at 
Mycene. Between Electryon and Pterelaus, 
king of the Taphians, a furious war raged, in 
which Eleetryon lost all his sons except Licym- 
nius, and was robbed of his oxen. Amphitryon 
recovered the oxen, but on his return to Myce- 
næ accidentally killed lis unele Eleetryon. He 
was now expelled from Mycenz, together with 
Alemene the daughter of Electryon, by Sthen- 
elus the brother of Electryon, and went to 
Thebes, where he was purified by Creon. In 
order to win the hand of Alemene, Amphitryon 
prepared to avenge the death of Alemene's 
brothers on the Taphians, and conquered them, 
after Cometho, the daughter of  Pterelaus, 
through her love for Amphitryon, cut off the 
one golden hair on her father’s head, which 
rendered him immortal. During the absence 
of Amphitryon from Thebes, Jupiter visited 
ALcwENEÉ, who became by the god the mother 
of Hercules ; the latter is called Amphitryoniades 
in allusion to his reputed father. Amphitryon 
fell in a war against Erginus, king of the Miny- 
ans. The comedy of Plautus, called Amphitruo, 
is a ludicrous representation of the visit of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) to Alemene in the disguise of her 
lover Amphitryon. 

[Ampinus (Ajg:oc), son of Lelagus, an ally 
of the Trojans, slain by the Telamonian Ajax. 
—2, Son of Merops, the eclebrated seer, against 
whose wish his two sons Amphius and Adrastus 
went to the Trojan war: they were both slain by 
Diomedes. | 


AMYCL&. 


AwxruórEnus ('Audórepog). Vid. AcARNAN.— 
[2. A Trojan slain by Patroclus.] 

Awxrunrsus ('Auópvoóc) 1. A small river in 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagascan Gulf, 
on the banks of which Apollo fed the herds of 
Admetus (pastor ab Amphryso, Virg, Georg, iii, 
2)—2. Vid. Ampnrysus. 

[Ampius Barbus, T. Vid. BALBUS. 

Ampsaca (now Wad-el-Kabir, or Sufjimar), a 
river of Northern Afriea, which divided Numidia 
from Mauretania Sitifensis. It flows past the 
town of Cirta (now Constantina). 

Ampsanctus or Amsancrus Lacus (now Lago 
@ Ansanti or Mufiti) a small lake in Samnium 
near Afculanum, from which mephitic vapors 
arose, Near it was a chapel sacred to Mephi- 
tis, with a cavern from which mephitie vapors 
also came, and which was therefore regarded as 
an entrance to the lower world. (Virg, An., 
vii, 563, seg.) 

Axrsivanit Vid. ANSIBARIL 

AmpYcus ('Aumvkoc). 1. Son of Pelias, hus- 
band of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus, who is lence called Ampycides. Pau- 


samas calls him Ampyx.—2. Son of lapetus, a 


bard and priest of Ceres, killed by Pettalus at 
the marriage of Perseus. 

Ameyx. Vid. Amrycus—[2. A friend of 
Phineus, changed to stone by Perseus by the 
head of Medusa.—3. One of the Lapitho, who 
slew the Centaur Qiclus at the nuptials of Pir- 


ithous. | 
Amuzrius. Vid. RomuLus. 
AxYcnE 1. (lAuókAat: "Apurdateús, Auv- 


«datos: now Sklavokhori or Aia Kyriaki 7), an 
ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a 
beautiful country, twenty miles southeast of 
Sparta. It is mentioned in the Iliad (ii, 584), 
and is said to have been founded by the ancient 
Lacedeemonian King Ainyelas, father of Hyacin- 
thus, and to have been the abode of Tyndarus, 
and of Castor and Pollux, who are henee ealled 
Amyclei Fratres. After the conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians, the Achæans main- 
tained themselves in Amycle for a long time; 
and it was only shortly before the first Messe- 
nian war that the town was taken and destroy- 
ed by the Lacedzmonians under Teleclus, The 
tale ran that the inhabitants had been so often 
alarmed by false reports of the approach of the 
enemy, that they passed a law that no one 
should speak of the enemy; and accordingly, 
when the Lacedemonians at last came, and no 
one dared to announce their approach, “ Amy- 
ele perished through silence:” hence arose the 
proverb Amyclis ipsis taciturnior. After its de- 
struction by the Lacedeemonians Amyele be- 
came a village, and was only memorable by the 
festival of the Hyacinthia (vid. Dict. of Antiq. 
s. v.) celebrated at the place annually, and by the 
temple and colossal statue of Apollo, who was 
hence called Amycleus—2. (Amyelanus), an 


ancient town of Latium, east of Terracina, on 


the Sinus Amyelanus, was, according to tradi- 
tiou, an Aelian colony from Laconia. In the 
time of Augustus the town had disappeared ; 
the inhabitants were said to have deserted it 
on account of its being infested by serpents; 
whence Virgil (Æn., x, 564) speaks of tacite 
Amycle, though some commentators suppose 
that be transfers to this town the epithet be- 
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longing to the Amycle in Laconia (No. 1). Near 
Amyele was the Spelunea (Sperlonga), ov nat- 
ural grotto, a favorite retreat of the Emperor 
Tiberius. 

AxYcLas. Vid AMYCLÆ. 

AMYCLIDES, a name of Hyacinthus, as the son 
of Amyclas. 

Amycus ('Auvxoc), son of Neptune (Poscidon) 
and Bithynis, king of the Bebryces, was cele- 
brated for his skill in boxing, and used to chal- 
lenge strangers to box with him. When the 
Argonauts came to his dominions, Pollux accepted 
the challenge and killed him. 

[Am¥pon ('Auvóóv), an ancient city of Pæonia 
in Macedonia, on the Axius, spoken of by Homer 
(L, 11, 819).] 

AMYMONE ('Apvpóvi), one of the daughters of 
Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus ar- 
rived in Argos, the country was suffering from 
a drought, and Danaus sent out Amymone to 
feteh water. She was attacked by a satyr, but 
was rescued from his violenee by Neptune (Po- 
seidon), who appropriated her to himself, and 
then showed her the wells at Lerna. According 
to another account, he bade her draw his trident 
from the rock, from which a three-fold spring 
gushed forth, which was called after her the 
Well and River of Amymone. Her son by Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) was called Nauplius. 

AMYNANDER ('Ajúvavopos), king of the Atha- 
manes in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedonia, about B.C. 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus, B.C. 189. 

Amyntas ('Auóvrac) 1. I. King of Macedo- 
nia, reigned from about B.C. 540 to 500, and 
"was suceceded by his son Alexander J.—2. IL 
King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother 
of Perdieeas IL, reigned B.C. 393—369, and ob- 
tained the crown by the murder of the usurper 
Pausanias. Soon after his accession he was 
driven from Macedonia by the Illyrians, but was 
restored to his kingdom by the Thessalians. 
On his return he was engaged in war with the 
Olyntbians, in which he was assisted by the 
Spartans, and by their aid Olynthus was reduced 
in 379. Amyntas united himself also with Ja- 
son of Phere, and carefully enltivated the friend- 
ship of Athens. Amyntas left by his wife Eu- 
ridice three sons, Alexander, Perdiceas, and 
the famous Plilip.—3. Grandson of Amyntas 
IL, was excluded by Philip from the succession 
on the death of his father, Perdiceas TIL, in B.C. 
360. He was put to death in the first year of 
the reign of Alexander the Great, 336, for a plot 
against the king’s life—4. A Macedonian officer 
in Alexander’s army, sou of Andromencs. He 
and his brothers were accused of being privy to 
the conspiracy of Philotas in 330, but were ae- 
quitted. Some little time after he was killed 
at the siege of a village—5. A Macedonian 
traitor, son of Antiochus, took refuge at the 
court of Darius, and became one of the com- 
manders of the Greek mercenaries, He was 
present at the battle of Issus (B.C. 333), and 
afterward fled to Egypt, where he was put to 
death by Mazaces, the Persian governor.—6. A 
‘king of Galatia, supported Antony, and fought 
on his side agaist Augustus at the battle of 
Actium (B.C. 31) He fell in an expedition 
against the town of Homonada or Homona.— 
7. A Greek writer of a work entitled Stathmi 
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(3raQuoí) probably on account of the different 
halting-places of Alexander the Great in his 
Asiatie expedition. 

AMYNTOR ('Auóvrop), son of Ormenus of Ele- 
on in Thessaly, where Autolycus broke into his 
house, and father of Pnantx, whom he cursed on 
account of unlawful intercourse with his mis- 
tress. According to Apollodorus he was a king 
of Ormenium, and was slain by Hercules, to 
whom he refused a passage through his domin- 
ions, and the hand of his daughter Astypamia. 
According to Ovid (Jet, xii, 364), he was king 
of the Dolopes. 

Amyrravus ('Auvpraioc) an Egyptian, as- 
sumed the title of king, and joined Inarus the 
Libyan in the revolt against the Persians in 
B.C. 460. They at first defeated the Persians 
(vid. Acnamenes), but were subsequently totally 
defeated, 455. ^ Amyrteus escaped, and main- 
tained himself as king in the marshy districts 
of Lower Egypt till about 414, when the Egyp- 
tians expelled the Persians, and Amyrtzus reign- 
ed six years. 

AmYrus ('Auvpoc), a river in Thessaly, with 
a town of the same name upon it, flowing into 
the Lake Bebcis: the country around was called 
the 'Auvpikàv zeócov. 

AMYTuAoN ('AuvÜdov) son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, 
who is hence called Amythddnius (Virg., Georg., 
il, 550) He dwelt at Pylus in Messenia, and 
is mentioned among those to whom the restora- 
tion of the Olympian games was ascribed. 

Aninon ('Avábov) a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, south of Aria Proper, contam- 
ing four towns, which still exist, Phra (now 
Ferrah), Bis (now Beest or Bost), Gari (now 
Ghore), Nii (now Neh). 

[AxabUra (rà 'Avd6ovpa), a city of Pisidia.] 

ÁNACES ('Avakec). Vid. Axax, No. 2. 

ANACHARSIS ('Aváyapotc) a Seythian of 
princely rank, left his native country to travel 
in pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens 
about B.C. 594. He became acquainted with So- 
lon, and by his talents and acute observations, he 
excited general admiration. The fame of his 
wisdom was such, that he was even reckoned 
by some among the seven sages. He was killed 
by his brother Saulius on his return to his native 
country. Cicero (Tuse. Disp, w. 32) quotes 
from one of his letters, of which several, but 
spurious, are still extant. 

ANACRÉON ('Avaxpfov) a celebrated lyric 
poet, born at "cos, an Ionian city in Asia Mi- 
nor He removed from his native city, with 
the great body of its inhabitants, to Abdera, in 
Thrace, when Teos was taken by the Persians 
(abont B.C. 540), but lived chiefly at Samos, 
under the patronage of Polycrates, in whose 
praise he wrote many songs. After the death 
of Polyerates (522), he went to Atheus at the 
invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, where he 
became acquainted with Simonides and other 

oets. He died at the age of cighty-five, proba- 
bly abont 478, but the place of his death is un- 
certain. The universal tradition of antiquity rep- 
resents Anacreon as a consummate voluptuary, 
and his poems prove the truth of the tradition. 
He sings of love and wine with hearty good will; 
and we sec in him the luxury of the fonian in- 
flamed by the fervor of the poet. The tale that 
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he loved Sappho is very improbable. Of his 
poems only a few genuine fragments have eome 
down to us: forthe "Odes" attributed to him 
are now admitted to be spurious.— Editions: By 
Fischer, Lips, 1793; Bergk, Lips. 1834. 

ANACTORÍIUM ('Avakrópiov : ”Avaktóptoc), a 
town in Aearnania, built by the Corinthians, 
upon a promontory of the same name (near La 
Madonna) at the entrance of the Ambraeian 
Gulf Its inhabitants were removed by Augus- 
tus after the battle of Aetium (B.C. 31) to Ni- 
copolis. 

ANADYOMENE (Avadvouévy), the goddess rising 
out of the sea, a surname given to Venus (Aph- 
rodite), in allusion to the story of her being 
born from the foam of the sea. This surname 
had not much eclebrity before the time of Apel- 
les, but his famous painting of Aphrodite Ana- 
dyomene excited the emulation of other art- 
ists, painters as well as seulptors. Vid. ArEr- 
LES. 
[Anza or Anna&a ('Avaía or 'Avvaía), a Ca- 
rian city on the Jonian eoast of Asia Minor, op- 
posite the Island of Samos, deriving its name 
from an Amazon, Anea: it was the place of 
refuge in the Peloponnesian war for the Samian 
exiles. | 

ANAGNÍA (Anagninus: now Anagni), an an- 
cient town of Latium, the chief town of the 
Hernici, and subsequently both a municipium 
and a Roman eolony. It lay in a very beauti- 
ful and fertile country on a hill, at the foot of 
which the Via Lavicana and Via Prenestina 
united (now Compitum Anagninum). In the 
neighborhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, 
Ancegninum (se. predium). 

Anacynts ('Avayvpobe, -odvroc : 'Avayvpáotoc, 
"Avayupovvróflev : ruins near Vari) a demus of 
Attiea, belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, not, 
as some say, Mantis, south of Athens, near the 
Promontory Zoster. 

ANairica ('Avairucj), a district of Armenia, in 
whieh the goddess Anaitis was worshipped ; 
also ealled Aeilisene. 

Anaitis (Avairic) an Asiatie divinity, whose 
name is also written Anca, Aneitis, Tanais, or 
Nanea. Her worship prevailed in Armenia, 
Cappadoeia, Assyria, Persis, &e, and seems to 
have been a part of the worship so eommon 
among the Asiaties, of the creative powers of na- 
ture, both male and female. The Greek writers 
sometimes identify Anaitis with Diana (Ar- 
temis), and sometimes with Venus (Aphro- 
dite). 

ANAMARI or -rES, a Gallie people in the plain 
of the- Po, in whose laud the Romans founded 
Plaeentia. 

Axaxrs, a Gallic people west of the Trebia, 
between the Po and the Apennines. 

Ananius ('Avávioc) a Greek iambie poet, 
contemporary with Hipponax, about B.C. 540. 
[His remains have been eolleeted by Weleker, 
and published at the end of his edition of Hip- 
ponax, q. v.] 

ANAPHE ('Aváóg: 'Avaóaioc: now Anapli, 
Nanfio), a small island in the south of the Æge- 
an Sea, east of Thera, with a temple of Apollo 
Ægletes, who was hence called Anaphéus. 

ANAPHLYSTUS ('AvdóAvovoc: "AvaóAboTíog: 
now Anavyso), an Attie demus of the tribe An- 
tiochis on the southwest coast of Attica, oppo- 
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site the Island Eleussa, called after Anapblys- 
tus, son of Neptune (Poseidon). 

ANAPUS (Avamoc) 1. A river in Acarnania, 
flowing into the Achelous—2. (Now Anapo), a 
river in Sicily, flowing into the sea south of Syr- 
acuse through the marshes of Lysimelia. 

ANARTES or -TI, & people of Dacia, north of the 
Theiss. 

Axas (Avas: now Guadiana), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, rising in Celtiberia in the mount- 
ains near Laminium, formed the boundary be- 
tween Lusitania and Betica, and flowed into 
the oeean by two months (now only one). 

[Axassus (now Stella), a small river in the 
territory of the Veneti.] 

AxaToLius. 1. Bishop of Laodicea, A.D. 270, 
an Alexandrean by birth, was the author of sev- 
eral mathematieal and arithmetieal works, of 
which some fragments have been preserved.— 
2. An eminent jurist, was a native of Berytus, 
and afterward P. P. ( prefectus pretorio) of Illyr- 
icum. He died in A.D. 361. A work on agri- 
culture, often eited in the Geoponica, and a 
treatise concerning Sympathies and Antipathies, 
are assigned by many to this Anatolius. The 
latter work, however, was probably written by 
Anatolius the philosopher, who was the master 
of Jamblichus, and to whom Porphyry addressed 
Homeric Questions—3. Professor of law at Be- 
rytus, is mentioned by Justinian among those 
who were employed in compiling the Digest. 
He wrote notes on the Digest, and a very coneise 
commentary on Justinian’s Code. Both of 
these works are eited in the Basilica. He per- 
ished A.D. 557, in an earthquake at Byzantium, 
whither he had removed from Berytus. 

Anaurus ('Avavpóc), a river of Thessaly flow- 
ing into the Pagasean Gulf. [It was in this 
stream that Jason lost his sandal, and thus ful- 
filled the words of the oracle. Vid. Jason.] 

ANAva ('Avava), an ancient, but early decayed 
eity of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of the 
same name, between Celene and Colosse (now 
Hagee Ghiout). 

Anax (Ava5). 1. A giant, son of Uranus and 
Gea, and father of Asterius—2. An epithet of 
the gods in general, charaeterizing them as the 
rulers of the world; but the plural forms, 
"Avakec, or 'Avakrec, or "Avakec maidec, were 
used to designate the Dioscuri. 

Anaxkadras ('Avafayópac), a celebrated 
Greek philosopher of the Ionian school, was 
born at Clazomen:ze in Tonia, B.C. 500. He gave 
up his property to his relations, as he in- 
tended to devote his life to higher ends, and 
went to Athens at the age of twenty; here he 
remained thirty years, and beeame the intimate 
friend and teaeher of the most eminent men of 
the time, such as Euripides and Perieles. His 
doetrines gave offenee to the religious feelings 
of the Athenians; and the enemies of Pericles 
availed themselves of this cireumstanec to ne- 
cuse him of impiety, B.C. 450. It was only 
through the eloquenee of Pericles that he was 
not put to death; but he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of five talents, and to quit Athens. He 
retired to Lampsaeus, where he died in 438, at 
the age of seventy-two. Anaxagoras was dis- 
satisfied with the systems of his predecessors, 
the Tonic philosophers, and struck into a new 
path. The Jouic philosophers had endeavored 
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to explain nature and its various phenomena! in his Fragmenta Comicorum Grac. vol. ii p. 
by regarding matter in its different forms and 667-675, edit. minor]—4. A physician and 
modifications as the cause of all things. Anax-| Pythagorean philosopher, born at Larissa, was 


agoras, on the other hand, eoneeived the neces- 
sity of seeking a higher eause, independent of 
matter, and this eause he considered to be nous 
(voc), that is, mind, thought, or intelligence. 
[Editions of the fragments by Schaubach, Lips, 
1827, and by Schorn, Bonn, 1829.—2. Son of 
Argéus, grandson of Megapenthes, monarch of 
Argos. He shared the sovereign power with 
Bias and Melampus, who had cured the Argive 
women of madness—-3. An Athenian orator, 
pupil of Isoerates.] 

ANAXANDER ('Avá£avópoc), king of Sparta, son 
of Euryerates, fought in the second Messenian 
war, about B.C. 668. 

ANAxaNDRÍDES ('Ava£avópiógc) 1. Son of 
Theopompus, king of Sparta.—2. King of Spar- 
ta, son of Leon, reigned from about B.C. 560 to 
520. Having a barren wife whom he would not 
divoree, the ephors made him take with her a 
seeond. By her he had Cleomenes; and after 
this by his first wife, Dorieus, Leonidas, and 
Oleombrotus.—3. An Athenian comie poet of 
the middle comedy, a native of Camirus in 
Rhodes, began to exhibit comedies in B.C. 376. 
Aristotle held him in high esteem. [The frag- 
ments of his plays are collected in Meineke’s 
Fragmenta Comicorum Grec., vol. i., p. 574-594, 
edit. minor. | 

ANAXARCHUS (Avd$apyor), a philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus, accom- 
panied Alexander into Asia (B.C. 384) and 
gained his favor by flattery and wit. After the 
death of Alexander (323) Anaxarchus was 
thrown by shipwreck into the power of Nico- 
ereon, king of Cyprus, to whom he had given 
mortal offénee, and who had him pounded to 
death in a stone mortar. 

ANAXARETE ('Ava£apér), a maiden of Cyprus, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who 
at last, in despair, hung himself at her door. She 
looked with indifferenee at the funeral of the 
youth, but Venus changed her into a stone 
statue. 

Awaxipia (’Avaéibia), daughter of Plisthenes, 
sister of Againemnon, wife of Strophius, and 
mother of Pylades—[2. Daughter of Bias, wife 
of Pelias of Ioleos, and mother of Acastus, Pi- 
sidiee, Hippothoó, and Alcestis,] 

Anaxisivs ('Avasibioc), the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the 
Cyrean Greeks from Asia, B.C. 400. In 389 he 
succeeded Dereylhdas in the command in the 
4Egean, but fell in battle against Iphierates, 
near Antandrus, in 388. 

ANAXIDAMUS ('Avaiíóauoc) king of Sparta, 
son of Zeuxidamus, lived to the eonelusion of the 
second Messenian war, B.C 668. 

ANAxILAUS ('AvaiíAaoc) or Anaxinas ('Ava£i- 
Àac. 1. Tyrant of Rhegium, of Messenian ori- 
gin, took possession of Zancle in Sicily about 
B.C. 494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and 
changed its name into Messene. He died in 
476—2, Of Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium 
to the Athenians in B.C. 408.—3. An Athenian 
comic poet of the middle comedy, contemporary 
with Plato and Demosthenes. We have a few 
fragments, and the titles of nineteen of his com- 
edies. [His fragments are collected by Meineke 
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banished by Augustus from Italy, B.C. 28, on the 
charge of magie. 

ANAXIMANDER ('Ava£íuavópoc), of Miletus, was 
born B.C. 610 and died 547, in his sixty-fourth 
year. He was one of the earliest. philosophers 
of the Ionian school, and the immediate success- 
or of Thales, its first founder. He first used the 
word dpx% to denote the origin of things, or 
rather the material out of which they were 
formed: he held that this dpy was the infinite 
(rà dvceipov), everlasting, and divine, though not 
attributing to it a spiritual or intelligent na- 
ture; and that it was the substanee into which 
all things were resolved on their dissolution. 
He was a careful observer of nature, and was 
distinguished by his astronomical, mathemat- 
ical, and geographical knowledge: he is said 
to have introduced the use of the gnomon into 
Grecee. 

AnaximEnes ('Avasquévac). 1. Of Miletus, 
the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about B.C. 544; but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras B.C. 480, he must haye 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, the primary form, 
as it were, of matter, into which the other ele- 
ments of the universe were resolvable:—2. Of 
Lampsaeus, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia (B.C. 334), and wrote a history of Philip 
of Macedonia; a history of Alexander the 
Great; and a history of Greece, in twelve books, 
from the earliest mythical age down to the 
death of Epaminondas. He also enjoyed great 
reputation as a rhetorician, and is the author of a 
seientifie treatise on rhetoric, the 'Pyropixy vpóc 
'AAÉSavópov, usually printed among the works of 
Aristotle. He was an enemy of Theophrastus, 
and published under the name of the latter a 
work ealumniating Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, 
which produced great exasperation against 
Theophrastus. [The Ars Rhetorica, edited by 
L. Spengel, Turici, 1844; the fragments of 
the history of Alexander, by Geier, in his * Serip- 
tores Historiarum Alcxandri M. etate suppares,” 
Lips, 1844.] 

[Anaxirpus (’AvdSimoc). 1. A general of 
Alexander the Great.—2. A conie poet of the 
new comedy, who flourished about B.C.303. The 
titles of four of his plays have come down to 
us: his fragments are collected by Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic Gr«c., vol. ii, p. 1112-1116, edit. 
minor, who adds a fragment from Atheneus, 
attributed to Anthippus in the ordinary text, 
but supposed to be an error for Anaxippus.] 

ANAZARBUS or -a (Avaapbég ov -ú: ’Avacap- 
beúc, Anazarbónus: ruins at Anasarba or Na- 
versa), a considerable city of Cilicia Campestris, 
on the left bank of the River Pyramus, at the 
foot of a mountain of the same name. Augus- 
tus conferred upon it the name of Cæsarea (ad 
Anazarbum); and, on the division of Cilicia 
into the two provinees of Prima and Seeunda, it 
was made the capital of the latter. It was- al- 
most destroyed by earthquakes in the reigns of 
Justinian and Justin. [It was the birth-plaee of 
Dioseorides and Oppian.] 

Ancaus ('Aykatoc) 1. Son of the Arcadian 
Lyeurgus and Cleophile or Eurynome, and fa- 
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ther of Agapenor. He was one of the Argo- 
nauts, aud took part in the Calydonian hunt, in 
which he was killed by the boar.—2, Son of 
Neptune (Poseidon) and Astypalwa or Alta, king 
of the Leleges in Samos, husband of Samia, 
and father of Perilans, Enodos, Samos, Alither- 
ses, and Parthenope. He scems to have been 
confounded by some mythographers with An- 
cæns, the son of Lyeurgus. The son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) is also represented as one of the 
Argonauts, and is said to have become the 
helmsman of the ship Argo after the death of 
Tiphys. A well-known proverb is said to have 
originated with this Aneans. He had been told 
by a seer that"he would not live to taste the wine 
of his vineyard; and when he was afterward on 
the point of drinking a cup of wine, the growth 
of Ins own vineyard, he laughed at the seer, 
who, however, answered, mo2Z4 peradd «Ae 
kúdikoc Kal xtíAeoc dkpov, “There is Many a 
slip between the cup and the lip.” — At the same 
instant Aucæus was informed that a wild boar 
was near He put down his cup, went ont 
against the animal, and was killed by it. 

ANCALITES, a people of Britain, probably a 
part of the ATREBATES, 

AxcuaRivs, Q., tribune of the plebs, B.C. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian law 
of Cesar. He was prietor in 56, and suceeeded 
L. Piso in the provinee of Macedonia. 

[ AxcnemaLts, son of Rhotus, king of the 
Marrubii in Italy, was expelled by his father for 
criminal conduct toward his step-mother, fled 
to Turnus, and was slain by Pallas, son of 
Evander, in the war with Aineas. ] 

ANCHESMUS ('Ayyeouóc) a hill not far from 
Athens, with a temple of Jupiter (Zens), who was 
hence called Anchesmius. 

ANCHIALE and -Lus (AyyedAy). 
Akiali), a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on 
the borders of Masia —2. Also ANCHIALOs, an 
ancient city of Cilicia, west of the Cydnus near 
the eoast, said to have been built by Sardana- 
palus. 

[ Axcurirvs ('Ayyía2oc). 1. King of the Taphi- 
ans, father of Mentes, united in guest-friendship 
with Ulysses.—2. A Greek, slain by Heetor be- 
fore Troy.—3. A Plicacian. All these are men- 
tioned in Homer.] 

Ancnises ('Ayyíonc), son of Capys and The- 
mis, the daughter of Jlus, king of Dardanus on 
Mount Ida. In beauty he cqualled the immor- 
tal gods, aud was beloved by Venus (Aphrodite), 
by whom he became the father of /Eneas, who 
is hence called Anchisiades. The goddess warn- 
ed him never to betray the real mother of the 
child; but as on one occasion he boasted of his 
intereourse with the goddess, he was struck by 
a flash of lightning, which, aecording to some 
traditions, killed, but aecording to others, only 
blinded or lamed him. Virgil, in his ZEneid, 
makes Anchises survive the eapture of Troy, 
and /Eneas earries his father on his shoulders 
from the burning city. He further relates that 
Anehises died soon after the first arrival of 
“Eneas in Sicily, and was buried on Mount Eryx. 
This tradition seems to have been believed in 
Sicily, for Anelises had a sanetuary at Egesta, 
and the funeral games eclebrated in Sicily in his 
honor eontinued down to a late period. 

Ancuista (Ayyeoia), a mountnin in Arcadia, 
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northwest of Mantinen, where Anehises is said to 
have been buried, aceording to one tradition. 

[Axcuünvs ("Ayyovpoc), son of Midas, king of 
Phrygia. A large chasm having opened near 
Celene, Anchurus threw himself into it, as 
ar oracle had said that it would not elose un- 
til he had thrown what he regarded as most 
precious into it. On this the ehasm closed im- 
mediately. | 

ANCON (Aevkocópov 'Aykóv), a harbor and 
town at the mouth of the River Iris (now Yeshil- 
ermak) in Pontus. 

ANCONA or Ancon ('AykÓv :  Aneonitiums: 
now Ancona), a town in Picenum on the Adri- 
atie Sea, lyiug in a bend of the eoast between 
two promontorics, and hence called Arcon or an 
“elbow.” lt was built by the Syraensans, who 
settled there about D.C. 392, discontented with 
the rule of the elder Dionysius; and under the 
Romans, who made it a eolony, it beeame one 
of the most important sea-ports of the Adri- 
atic. It possessed an excellent harbor, com- 
pleted by Trajan, and it carried on an aetive 
trade with the opposite coast of lllyrieum. The 
town was celebrated for its temple of Venus and 
its purple dye: the surrounding country pro- 
duced good wine and wheat. 

AncorArlus Mons, a mountain in Mauretania 
Cesariensis, south of Cæsarea, abounding in cit- 
ron trees, the wood of which was used by the 
Romans for furniture. 

Ancore. Vid. Nic.za. 

Ancus Mancius, fourth king of Rome, reign- 

ed twenty-four years, D.C. 640-616, and is said 
to have been the son of Numa's daughter. He 
conquered the Latins, took many Latin towns, 
transported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Aventine to dwell on: these conquer- 
He also 
founded a colony at Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber; built a fortress on the Janieulum as a 
proteetion against Etruria, and united it with 
the eity by a bridge across the Tiber; dug the 
diteh of the Quirites, whieh was a defenee for 
the open ground between the C:elian and the 
Palatine; and built a prison, He was sueeceded 
by Tarquinius Priseus. 
ANCYRA (“Ayxupa: 'Aykvpavóc, Aneyránus). 
1. (Now Angora), a eity of Galatia in Asia Minor, 
in 39? 56' north latitude. In the time of Au- 
gustus, when Galatia beeame a Roman province, 
Aneyra was the eapital: it was originally the 
ehief city of a Gallie tribe named the Tectosa- 
es, who came from the south of Franec. Un- 
der the Roman empire it had the name of Se- 
baste, which in Greek is equivalent to Augusta 
in Latin. When Augustus recorded the chief 
events of his life on bronze tablets at Rome, 
the citizens of Ancyra had a eopy made, whieh 
was cut on marble blocks and plaeed at Aneyra 
in a temple dedicated to Augustus and Rome. 
This inscription is called the Monumentum An- 
eyranum, The Latin inseription was first eopied 
by Tournefort in 1701, and it has been copied 
several times since. One of the latest copies 
has been made by Mr. Hamilton, who also eopied 
as much of the Greek inseription as is legible, 
[Near this place Bajazet was defeated and made 
prisoner by Timur, or, as he is commonly ealled, 
‘Tamerlane.J—2. A town in Phrygia Epictetus, 
on the borders of Mysia. » 
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ANDÀNÍA (Avdavía: 'Avóavieóc, ’Avdaviog : 
[now Andorossa, and the ruins near Crano]), a 
town in Messenia, between Megalopolis aud 
Messene, the capital of the kings of the race of 
the Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants in the 
second Messenian war, and from that time only a 
village. 

ANnpÉcXvr, AnpEGAvs, or Anpxs, a Gallie peo- 
ple north of the Loire, with a town of the same 
name, also ealled Juliomagus, now Angers. 

ANDEMATUNNUM. Vid. LINGONES. 

Axbéxa (rà "Avóeipa : "Avóeipivóc), a city of 
Mysia, celebrated for its temple of Cybele, suv- 
named ’Avdewpnv7). 

ANDERÍTUM (now Anéerieux), a town of the 
Gabali in Aquitania, 

Annes. l. Vid. Anpecavi.— 2. Now Pie 
tola), a village near Mantua, the birth-place of 
Virgil. 

Anpocivrs (’Avdoxidyc), one of the ten Attic 
orators, son of Leogoras, was born at Athens 
in B.C. 467. He belonged to a noble family, 
and was a supporter of the oligarehical party at 
Athens. In 486 he was one of the commanders 
of the fleet sent by the Athenians to the assist- 
ance of the Coreyreans against the Corinthians. 
In 415 he became involved in the charge brought 
against Alcibiades for having profaned the mys- 
teries and mutilated the Hermie, and was thrown 
into prison; but he reeovered his liberty by 
promising to reveal the names of the real per- 
petrators of the erime. He is said to have de- 
nouneed his own father among others, but to 
have reseued him again in the hour of danger. 
But as Andoeides was unable to clear himself 
entirely, he was deprived of his rights as a citi- 
zen, and left Athens. He returned to Athens 
on the establisnnent of the government of the 
Four Hundred in 411, but was soon obliged to 
fly again, In the following year he ventured 
once more to return to Athens, and it was at 
this time that he delivered the speech, still ex- 
tant, On his Return, in which he petitioned for 
permission to reside at Athens, but in vam. He 
was thus driven into exile a third time, and 
went to reside at Elis. In 403 he again return- 
ed to Athens upon the overthrow of the tyran- 
ny of the Thirty by Thrasybulus, and the proe- 
lamation of the general amnesty. He was now 
allowed to remain quietly at Athens for the 
next three years, but in 400 his enemies ae- 
eused him of having profaned the mysteries: 
he defended himself in the oration still extant, 
On the Mysteries, and was acquitted. In 394 
he was sent as ambassador to Sparta to con- 
elude a peace, and on his return in 393 he was 
accused of illegal conduct during his embassy 
(raparpeobeías); he defended himself in the ex- 
tant speech On the Peace with Lacedamon, but 
was found guilty, and sent into exile for the 
fourth time. He seems to have died soon aft- 
erward in exile. Besides the three orations al- 
ready mentioned, there is a fourth against Alei- 
biades, said to have been delivered in 415, but 
which is in all probability spurious— Zditions : 
In the collections of the Greek orators; also, 
separately by Baiter aud Sauppe, Zürich, 1838. 

Anpramon ('Avópa(uov) 1. Husband of 
Gorge, daughter of Œneus, king of Calydon, in 
AEtolia, whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, 
who is benee called Andremonides—2. Son of 
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Oxylus, and husband of Dryope, who was moth- 
er of Amphissus by Apollo. 

[Axpxiaca ('Avópuaxí : now Andraki), port of 
Myra in Lyeia.] - 

Anpxiscus ('Avópíokoc), a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped 
from Rome, assumed the name of Philip, and 
obtained possession of Maeedonia, B.C. 149. He 
defeated the prætor Juventius, but was conquer- 
ed by Caecilius Metellus, and taken to Rome to 
adorn the triumph of the latter, 148. 

AxpRÓcLEs ('Avópox27c), an Athenian dema- 
gogue and orator. He was an enemy of Alei- 
biades; and it was chiefly owing to bis exertions 
that Aleibiades was banished. After tlus event, 
Androcles was for a time at the head of the 
demoeratieal party ; but in B.C. 411 he was put 
to death by the oligarchieal government of the 
Four Hundred. 

[AxpRocLIDEs ('AvópokAe(ógc), n Theban ofti- 
eer, one of those who received money from the 
Persians to induce the Thebans to make war on 
Sparta, so as to bring abont the recall of. Agesi- 
laus from Asia. ] 

AwpnocLus [('Avdpok2oc) 1. Son of Codrus, 
leader of a colony of Ionians to Asia Minor, and 
founder of Ephesus.]—2. The slave of a Roman 
consular, was senteneed to be exposed to the 
wild beasts in the cireus; but a lion whieh was 
let loose upon him, instead of springing upon 
his vietim, exhibited signs of reeognition, and 
began lieking him. Upon iuquiry, it appeared 
that Androclus had been compelled by the se- 
verity of his master, while in Afriea, to run 
away from him. Having one day taken refuge 
ina eave from the heat of the sun, a lion euter- 
ed, apparently in great pain, and, secing him, 
went up to him and held out his paw. Andro- 
elus found that a large thorn had piereed it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able 
to use his paw again. They lived together for 
some time in the eave, the lion eatering for his 
benefaetor. But at last, tired of this savage 
life, Androclus left the eave, was apprehended 
by some soldiers, brought to Rome, and con- 
demmed to the wild beasts. He was pardoned, 
and presented with the lion, whieh he used to 
lead about the city. 

[ANpRocnXTES ('Avdpoxpár»c), an ancient hero 
of the Platzeans, who had a temple conseerated 
to him at Platææ.] 

ANDROGESOS ('Avópóycoc) son of Minos and 
Pasiphaé, or Crete, conquered all his opponents 
in the games of the Panathenma at Athens. 
This extraordinary good luck, however, became 
the eause of his destruetion, though the mode 
of his death is related differently. According 
to some accounts, /Egeus sent the man he dread- 
ed to fight against the Marathonian bull, who 
killed him ; aeeording to others, he was assas- 
sinated by his defeated rivals ou his road to. 
Thebes, whither he was going to take part in a 
solemn contest. A third account related that 
he was assassinated by gens himself. Minos 
made war on the Athenians in consequence of 
the death of his son, and imposed upon them 
the shameful tribute, from which they were de- 
livered by ‘TrEsevs. He was worshipped in 
Attiea as a hero, and games were celebrated in 
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his honor every year in the Ceramicus. 
Dict. of Ant. art. ANDROGEONIA. 

AnpromaAcur ('Avópotáy), daughter of Eétion, 
king of the Cilician Thebe, and one of the no- 
blest and most amiable female characters in the 
Iliad. Her father and her seven brothers were 
slain by Achilles at the taking of Thebe, aud 
her mother, who had purchased her freedom by 
a large ransom, was killed by Diana (Artemis). 
She was married to Heetor, by whom she had 
a son, Scamandrius (Astyanax), and for whom 
she entertained the most tender love. On the 
taking of Troy her son was hurled from the 
wall of the city, and she herself fell to the share 
of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of Achilles, 
who took hbr to Epirus, and to whom she bore 
three sons, Molossus, Piclus, and Pergamus. 
She afterward married Helenus, a brother of 
Hector, who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epi- 
rus, and to whom she bore Cestrinus. After the 
leath of Helenus, she followed her son Perga- 
mus to Asia, where a heroum was erected to her. 

ANDRÓMACHUS ('Avópóuayoc) 1. Ruler of 
Tauromenium in Sicily about B.C. 344, and fa- 
ther cf the historian Timeus.—2. Of Crete, 
physician to the Emperor Nero, A.D. 54-68; 
was the first person on whom the title of Archi- 
ater was conferred, and was celebrated as the 
inventor of a famous compound medicine and 
antidote called Z'Àheriaca Andromachi, which re- 
tains its place in some foreign Pharmacopeeias 
to the preseut day. Andromachus has left the 
directions for making this mixture in a Greek 
elegine poem, consisting of one hundred and 
seventy-four lines, edited by Tidicseus, Tiguri, 
1607, and Leinker, Norimb., 1754.—[3. Son of 
the former, commonly ealled the Younger, hold 
the same office, that of physician to Nero, after 
his father's death. He is generally supposed to 
have been the author of a work ou pharmaey in 
three books, of whieh only a few fragments re- 
main.] 

ANDRÓMEDA ('Avópouíóg) daughter of the 
Ethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopéa. Her 
mother boasted that the beauty of her daughter 
surpassed that of the Nereids, who prevailed 
on Neptune (Poseidon) to visit the country by 
an inundation and a sea-monster. The oracle 
of Ammon promised deliveranee if Andromeda 
was given up to the monster; and Cepheus, 
obliged to yield to the wishes of his people, 
chained Andromeda to a rock. Here she was 
found and saved by Perseus, who slew the mon- 
ster and obtained her as his wife. Andromeda 
had previously been promised to Phineus, and 
this gave rise to the famous fight of Phineus 
and Perseus at the wedding, in which the for- 
mer and all his associates were slain. (Ov., 
Met, v. 1, scg.) After her death, she was 
plaeed among the stars. 

[ Axpnox ('Avópov), of Halicarnassus, a Greek 
historian, who wrote a work entitled Zvyyévaraz, 
of which he himself made an epitome. Miller 
assigns to this Andron a work, wept 9voióv, 
which some ascribe to the following. His frag- 
m.nts are collected by Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Grec, vol ii, p. 349—-359.—9. Of Teos, author 
of a Periplus, perhaps the same with the Teian 
Andron, son of Cebaleus, whom Arrian men- 
tions as a companion of Alexander the Great, 
and one of the leaders of the Indian exploration. 
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Vid. His fragments are given by Müller, L e, p. 


948-9.—' Two other historians of this name are 
mentioned, one of Alexandrea, author of a 
Chronica, a fragment of which is given by 
Müller, p. 352; the other of Ephesus, author 
of a work entitled Tripus: fragments of it are 
given in Müller, p. 5347—8.—3. An Athenian, son 
of Androtion, and father of the orator Androtion.] 

Anpronicus ('Avópóvikoc) 1. CYRRHESTES, 
so ealled from his native place, Cyrrha, proba- 
bly lived about B.C. 100, and built the oetagonal 
tower at Atheus, vulgarly called “the Tower 
of the Winds" Vid. Dict. of Ant, p. 616, 9d 
ed, where a drawing of the building is given. 
—2. Livius Anpronicus, the earliest Roman 
poet, was a Greek, probably a native of Taren- 
tum, and the slave of M. Livius Salinator, by 
whom he was manumitted, and from whom he 
received the Roman name Livius. He obtain- 
ed at Rome a perfeet knowledge of the Latin 
language. He wrote both tragedies and come- 
dies in Latin, and we still possess the titles and 
fragments of at least fourteeu of his dramas, all 
of whieh were borrowed from the Greek: his 
first drama was aeted in B.C. 240. He also 
wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian verse and 
Hymns. (Vid. Düntzer, Livii Andronici Frag- 
menta Collecta, &c., Berl., 1835).—3. Of Ruopzs, 
a e. o € Qe at Rome, about B.C. 
58. He pubhshed a new editiou of the works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which formerly 
belonged to the library of Apellicon, and which 
were brought to Rome by Sulla with the rest 
of Apellicon’s library in B.C. 84.  Tyrannio 
commenced this task, but apparently did not do 
much toward it. The arrangement which An- 
dronicus made of Aristotle’s writings scems to 
be the one which forms the basis of our present 
editions. He wrote many commentaries upon 
the works of Aristotle; but none of these is ex- 
tant, for the paraphrase of the Nicomachean 
Ethies, which is aseribed to Andronicus of 
Rhodes, was written by some one else, and 
may have been the work of Andronieus Callistus 
of Thessalonica, who was professor in Italy in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

ANDROPOLIS ('Avdpóv «óAi: now Chabur), a 
eity of Lower Egypt, on the western bank of 
the Canopie branch of the Nile, was the capital 
of the Nomos Andropolites, and, under the Ro- 
mans, the station of a legion. 

ANDROS ('Avópoc: "Avópios : now Andro), the 
most northerly and one of the largest islands of 
the Cyclades, southeast of Eubcea, twenty-one 
miles long aud eight broad, early attained import- 
anee, and eolonized Aeanthus and Stagira about 
B.C. 654. It was taken by the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece, was afterward subject to the 
Athenians, at a later time to the Macedonians, 
and at length to Attalus IIL, kiug of Pergamus, 
on whose death (D.C. 133) it passed, with the 
rest of his dominions, to the Romans. It was 
celebrated for its wine, whence the whole isl- 
and was regarded as saered to Bacchus (Diony- 
sus) Its chief town, also called Andros, con- 
tained a celebrated temple of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus), and a harbor of the name of Gaureleon, 
and a Fort Gaurion. 

[ANpnosruENES ('AvópooÜÉvgc) of Thasus, 
one of Alexander's admirals, sailed with Near- 
chus, aud was also sent by Alexander to ex- 
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plore tlie eoast of the Persian Gulf. He wrote | ('Aviypídes or ’Aviypiddec), where persons with 
an aeeount of his voyage, and also a 'T7c'Irór- | cutaneous diseases were eured by the waters 


ajo IHapázAovc.] 

Axprotion (Avdpotiwr), 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a eontemporary of Demosthenes, 
against whom the latter delivered an oration, 
which is still extant—2. The author of an At- 
this, or a work on the history of Attiea. 
ments published by Siebelis with Philochorus, 
Lips., 1811, and by Miiller in his Fragm. Hist. 
Grec., vol. i, p. 871-377.] 

ANEMOREA, afterward ANEMOLEA ('Aveuópeta, 
"Aveuodera; "Aveuopiebc), a town on a hill on 
the borders of Phoeis and Delphi. 

ANEMÜnIUM ('Aveuoóptov : now Anamur, with 
ruins), a town and promontory at the southern 
point of Cilicia, opposite to Cyprus. 

[ Ancenion (AyyeAivy), an artist always men- 
tioned in eonneetion with Teeteus: they were 
pupils of Dipenus and Scyllis, and flourished 
about 548 B.C.] 

ANGERONA or ANGERONIA, a Roman goddess, 
respecting Whom we have different statements, 
some representing her as the goddess of silenee, 
others as the goddess of anguish and fear; that 
is, the goddess who not only produces this state 
of mind, but also relieves men from it. Her 
statue stood in the temple of Volupia, with her 
mouth bound and sealed up. Her festival, An- 
geronalia, was eelebrated yearly on the twelfth 
of Deeember. 

Anaites ('Ayyírgc: now Anghista), a river 
in Maeedonia, flowing into the Strymon. 

Anairia or Axcuiría, a goddess worshipped 
by the Marsians and Marrubians, who fea 
about the shores of the Lake Fueinus. 

Ane: or Aner, a German people of the 
race of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
afterward passed over with the Saxons into 
Britain, which was ealled after them England. 
Vid. Saxones. A portion of them appear to 
have settled in Angeln in Schleswig. 

ANGRIVARÍL a German people dwelling on 
both sides of the Visurgis (now Weser), separa- 
ted from the Cherusei by an agger or mound of 
earth. The name is usually derived from An- 
gern, that is, meadows. They were generally 
on friendly terms with-the Romans, but rebelled 
in A.D. 16, and were subdued. Toward the end 
of the first century they extended their terri- 
tories southward, and, in conjunction with the 
Chamavi, took possession of part of the terri- 
tory of the Brueteri, south and east of the Lippe, 
the Angaria or Engern of the Middle Ages. 

AxicETUs [('Avíkgroc). 1. Son of Hereules, 
by Hebe, after his admission to the abode of the 
gods.]—2. A freedman of Nero, and formerly 
his tutor, was employed by the emperor in the 
exeeution of many of his erimes: he was after- 
ward banished to Sardinia, where he died. 

Anicius GaLLus. Vid. GALLUs. 

[Antcius, C, a senator and friend of Cieero, 
whose villa was near the latter’s; mentioned 
in the letters of Cieero.] 

Anicrus ('Avtypoc: now AMavro-Potamo) a 
small river in the Triphylian Elis, the Afinyeius 
(Mevujioc) of Homer (Z, xi., 721), rises in Mount 
Lapithas, and flows into the lonian Sea near 
Samicum: its waters have a disagreeable smell, 
and its fish are not eatable. Near Samieum 


was a cave saered to the Nymphs .Anigrides! the year (annus) at which it was lawful for s 
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of the river. y 
Axïo, anciently Axien (benee, gon, Aniënis : 
now Zeverone or DAniene), a river, the most 
eclebrated of the tributaries of the "liber, rises 
in the mountains of the Hernici, near Treba 
now Trevi), flows first northwest and then 
southwest through narrow mountain-valleys, re- 
ecives the brook Digentia (now Licenza), above 
Tibur, forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls (henee 
preceps Anio, Hor, Carm, 1, 7, 18), and flows, 
forming the boundary between Latium and the 
lud of the Sabines, into the Tiber, three miles 
above Rome, where the town of Antemnz stood. 
The water of the Anio was eonveyed to Rome 
by two aqueduets, the Anio vetus and Anio no- 
vus. Vid. Dict. of Ant, p. 110, 111, 2d ed. 

[Axironcis or Anistoreis, a eity of Hispania 
Betica, near which a battle was fought between 
Hasdrubal and the Scipios.] 

Axíus ('Avioc) son of Apollo by Creiisa, or 
Rhoo, and priest of Apollo at Delos. By Do- 
rippe he had three daughters, Gino, Spermo, 
and Elais, to whom Baeehus (Dionysus) gave 
the power of produeing at will any quantity of 
wine, corn, and oil, whence they were eulled 
(Enotrope. When the Greeks, on their expedi- 
tion to ‘Troy, landed in Delos, Anius endeavored 
to persuade them to stay with him for nme 
years, as it was deereed by fate that they should 
not take Troy until the tenth year; and he 
promised, with the help of his three daughters, 
to supply them with all they wanted during that 
period. After the fall of Troy, Eneas was 
kindly reeeived by Anius. 

Anna, daugter of Belus and sister of Dido. 
After the death of the latter, she fled from 
Carthage to Italy, where she was kindly re- 
eeived by Æneas. Here she exeited the jeal- 
ousy of Lavinia, and being warned in a dream 
by Dido, she fled and threw herself into the 
River Numieius. — Heneeforth she was wor- 
shipped as the nymph of that river, under the 
name of Anna PERENNA. There are various 
other stories respecting the origin of her wor- 
ship. Ovid relates that she was eonsidered by 
some as Luna, by others as Themis, by others 
as Jo, daughter of Inachus, by others as the 
Anna of Bovilla, who supplied the plebs with 
food, when they seeeded to the Mons Saeer. 
(Ov., Fast, iii, 523. Her festival was eele- 
brated on the 15th of Mareh. She was, in reali- 
ty, an old Italian divinity, who was regarded as 
the giver of life, health, and plenty, as the god- 
dess whose powers were most manifest at the 
return of spring, when her festival was cele- 
brated. The identifieation of this goddess with. 
Anna, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of late 
origin. 

ANNA COMNENA, daughter of Alexis I. Com- 
nenus (reigned A.D. 1081-1118), wrote the life- 
of her father Alexis in fifteen books, whieh is. 
one of the most interesting and valuable his- 
tories of the Byzantine literature. Editions: 
By Possinus, Paris, 1651; by Schopen, Bonn, 
1839, Svo. 

ANNALIS, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, first 
aequired by L. Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 


B.C. 179, beeause he introdueed a law fixing 
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person to be a eandidate for eaeh of the public 
offiees. 

Annelus, M. legate of M. Cieero during his 
government of Cilicia, B.C. 51. 

fAnnia, wife of L. Cinna, and, after his 
death, of M. Piso Calpurnianus.] 

ANNIANUS, T, a Roman poet, lived in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Feseennine 
verses. 

AwwicÉRIS (Avvixepic), a Cyrenaie philoso- 
pher, of whom the ancients have left us eontra- 
dietory accounts. Many modern writers have 
supposed that there were two philosophers of 
this name, the one eontemporary with Plato, 
whom he is gaid to have ransomed for twenty 
mine from Dionysius of Syracuse, and the other 
with Alexander the Great. 

Annius CIMBER. Vid. CIMBER. 

Axwivus Miro. Vid. Miro. 

ANSER, a poet of the Augustan age, a friend 
of the triumvir Mareus Antonius, and one of the 
detraetors of Virgil  Henee Virgil plays upon 
his name (EcL, ix, 36). Ovid (Trist, ii, 485) 
calls him procaz. P 

ANSIBARIE or AMPSIVARIT, a German people, 
originally dwelt south of the Brueteri, between 
the sourees of the Ems and the Weser: driven 
out of their eountry by the Chauei in the reign 
of Nero (A.D. 59), they asked the Romans for 
permission to settle m the Roman territory be- 
tween the Rhine and the Yssel, but when their 
request was refused they wandered into the in- 
terior of the eountry to the Cherusei, and were 
at length extirpated, aceording to Tacitus. We 
find their name, however, among the Franks in 
the time of Julian. 

AxrEOrOLIS ('Avratómo24c : near Glau-el-Ke- 
bir) an aneient eity of Upper Egypt (the The- 
bais) on the east side of the Nile, but at some 
distanee from the river, was the eapital of the 
Nomos Anteeopolites, and one of the ehief seats 
of the worship of Osiris. 

Antaus ('Avraioc) 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Ge, a mighty giant and wrestler in 
Libya, whose strength was invineible so long 
as he remained in contaet with his mother 
earth. The strangers who eame to his country 
were eompelled to wrestle with him; the eon- 
quered were slain, and out of their skulls he 
built a house to Neptune (Poseidon) ^ Hereules 
diseovered the souree of his strength, lifted him 
from the earth, and erushed him in the air. 
The tomb of Anteus (Anta collis), whieh form- 
ed a moderate hill in the shape of a man streteh- 
ed out at full length, was shown near the town 
of Tingis in Mauretania down to a late period. 
— 9. [A eompanion of Turnus, slain by Eneas, | 

ANxTAGORAS ('Avrayópac), of Rhodes, flourish- 
ed about B.C. 270, a friend of Antigonus Gona- 
tas and a eontemporary of Aratus. He wrote 
an epie poem entitled Thebais, and also epi- 
grams, of whieh speeimens are still extant [in 
the Greek Anthology.] 

ANTALCÍDAS ('AvraAk(dac), a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is ehiefly known by the eelebrated treaty 
coneluded with Persia in B.C. 387, usually ealled 
the peace of Antaleidas, sinee it was the fruit 
of his diplomaey.  Aecording to this treaty, all 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with 
Clazomenz and Cyprus, were to belong to the 
Persian king: the Athenians were allowed to 
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retain only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros; and 
all the other Greek cities were to be inde- 
pendent. 

ANTANDER ("Avravópoc) 1. Brother of Agath- 
oeles, king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his 
brother. [A fragment, preserved by Diodorus, is 
given by Müller, Frag. Hist. Gree. vol. ii, p. 
383.—2. General of the Messenians, and eom- 
mander of eavalry in the first Messenian war 
against the Lacedamonians.] 

ANTANDRUS ('Avravópoc: 'Avravópioc: now 
Antandro), a eity of Great Mysia, on the Adra- 
myttian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida; an 
4Kolian colony. Virgil represents Æneas as 
touching here after leaving ''roy (_4%n,, ii, 106). 

AxrÀnÀpus ('Avrápadoc: now Tortosa), a 
town on the northern border of Phoenicia, op- 
posite the island of Aradus. 

ANTÉA or ANTIA ('Avreca), daughter of the 
Lyeian king Iobates, wife of Preetus of Argos. 
She is also ealled Sthenoboa. Respeeting her 
love for Bellerophontes, see BELLEROPHONTES. 

[Antrws, P., appointed governor of Syria 55 
A.D. On aecount of the favor in whieh he stood 
with Agrippina, he was an objeet of hatred to 
Nero: being aeeused of a eonspiraey, he took 
poison, but, finding this too slow, he opened his 
veins.] 

AÁNTEMNA (Antemnas, -atis) an ancient Sa- 
bine town at the junetion of the Anio and the 
Tiber, destroyed by the Romans in the earliest 
times. 

ANTENOR ('Avrjvop) 1. A Trojan, son of 
JEsyetes and Cleomestra, and husband of Fhe- 
ano. According to Homer, he was one of the 
wisest among the elders at Troy: he reeeived 
Menelaus and Ulysses into his house when they 
eame to Troy as ambassadors, and advised his 
fellow-eitizens to restore Helen to Menelaus. 
Thus he is represented as a traitor to his eoun- 
try, and when sent to Agamemnon, just before 
the taking of Troy, to negotiate peaee, he eon- 
eerted a plan of delivering the eity, and even 
the palladium, into the hands of the Greeks. 
On the eapture of Troy, Antenor was spared by 
the Greeks. His history after this event is re- 
lated differently. Some writers relate that he 
founded a new kingdom at Troy; aeeording to 
others, he embarked with Menelaus and Helen, 
was earried to Libya, and settled at Cyrene; 
while à third aeeount states that he went with 
the Heneti to Thraee, and thenee to the west- 
ern eoast of the Adriatie, where the foundation 
of Patavium and several other towns is aseribed 
to him. The sons and deseendants of Antenor 
were called Anténdride.—2. Son of Euphranor, 
an Athenian seulptor, made the first bronze 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, whieh 
the Athenians set up in the Ceramieus, «B.C. 
509. These statues were earried off to Susa by 
Xerxes, and their place was supplied by others 
made either by Callias or by Praxiteles. After 
the eonquest of Persia, Alexander the Great 
sent the statues baek to Athens, where they 
were again set up in the Ceramieus. 

AwTEnos. Vid. Eros. 

ANTEVORTA, also called Porrma or Prorsa, 
together with Postvorta, are deseribed either 
as the two sisters or eompanions of the Roman 
goddess Carmenta; but originally they were 
only two attributes of the one goddess Car- 
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menta, the former describing her knowledge of 
the future, and the latter that of the past, anal- 
ogous to the two-headed Janus. 

[Anrnéa ('AvOcia), a city of Messenia, men- 
tioned by Homer (ZZ, 9, 151); the later Zhuria, 
or, aecording to others, identieal with Asine.] 

ANTHEDON ('AvOndov : 'AvOgóóvioc : now Lu- 
kisi 2). 1. A town of Beeotia with a harbor, on the 
coast of the Eubcean Sea, at the foot of Mount 
Messapius, said to have derived its name from 
a nymph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, son of 
Glaueus, who was here changed into a god. 
(Ov., Met, vii, 232; xiii, 905.) The inhabit- 
ants lived chiefly by fishing.—[2. A sea-port of 
Argolis on the Saronie Gulf, near the borders 
of Corinthia, called by Ptolemy 'A05vaíov Aus». 
—3. A harbor in the southern part of Palestine, 
afterward ealled 'Aypirriás.] 

[AxrnELA (’Av07A7), a village of Thessaly, be- 
tween the entrance of the Asopus into the Ma- 
liae Gulf and Thermopylz, containing a temple 
of Ceres: it was one of the places of mecting 
of the Amphictyonie eouneil.] 

AxrHEMÍus, emperor of the West, A.D. 4615 
472, was killed on the eapture of Rome by Ri- 
cimer, who made Olybrius emperor. 

Anruiuts ('Av0zguods -oSvroc : 'AvÜeuobotoc), 
a Macedonian town in Chaleidiee. 

Antuimtsia or ANTHÉMUs ('AvÜcuovoía) a 
city of Mesopotamia, southwest of Edessa, and 
a little east of the Euphrates. The surround- 
ing distriet was ealled by the same name, but 
was generally ineluded under the name of Os- 
RHOENE, 

ANTHENE ('Av07vn), a place in Cynuria, in the 
Peloponnesus. 

[Awrnermus, a statuary of Chios, father of 
Bupalus and Athenis: as the name is differently 
given in different MSS., Sillig has proposed Ar- 
chennus instead of Anthermus. 

[Antueus ('Avteóc), a Trojan, a eompanion 
of /Eneas.] 

ANTHYLLA ('Av0vAAa), a eonsiderable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopie 
braneh of the Nile, below Naueratis, the reve- 
nues of which, under the Persians, were as- 
signed to the wife of the satrap of Egypt, to 
provide her with shoes. 

Antias, Q. VaLerius, a Roman historian, 
flourished about B.C. 80, and wrote the history 
of Rome from the earliest times down to those 
of Sulla. He is frequently referred to by Livy, 
who speaks of him as the most lying of all the 
annalists, and seldom mentions his name with- 
out terms of reproach: there ean be little doubt 
that Livy's judgment is correet. [The frag- 
ments of his work are eolleeted by Krause in 
his Vite et Fragm. veterum Hist. kom., Berlin, 
1833, p. 271-88.] 

ANTICLEA ('Avrík2.eia), daughter of Autolyeus, 
wife of Laértes, and mother of Ulysses, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son. It is said 
that, before marrying Laértes, she lived on in- 
timate terms with Sisyphus; whenee Euripides 
ealls Ulysses a son of Sisyphus. 

ANTICLIDES ('AvrikAeiógc) of Athens, lived 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and was 
the author of several works, the most import- 
ant of which was entitled Nosti (Néoroz), con- 
talniog an aceount of the return of the Greeks 
from their mythieal expeditions. 
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[Awricracus ('Avríxpayos: now Soumbourly), 
a lofty and steep mountain range in Lyela, run- 
ning in a northeast direction along the coast 
of the Sinus Glaueus. | 

[AnticraAtes ('Avrixpárac) a Spartan, who 
claimed the merit of having dealt the blow that 
proved fatal to Epaminondas at Mantinea.] 

AnticYra, more anciently AnticirrHa, ('Av- 
ríkippa or 'Avríxvpa : 'Avrikvpetc, 'Avrikvpaioc). 
1. (Now Aspra Spitia), a town in Phoeis, with 
a harbor on a peninsula on the western side of 
the Sinus Antieyranus, a bay of the Crisseean 
Gulf, ealled in aneient times Cyparissus, and 
celebrated for its hellebore. It continued to be 
a plaee of importanee under the Romans.—2. 
A town in Thessaly, on the Spereheus, not far 
from its mouth. Both towns were eelebrated 
for their hellebore, the chief remedy in antiquity 
for madness; henee the proverb, ’Avtixippag oe 
dei, when a person aeted senselessly, and Va- 
viget Anticyram. (Hor. Sat., ii, 3, 166.) 

ANTÍGÉNES ('Avzrcyévzgc), a general of Alexan- 
der the Great, on whose death he obtained the 
satrapy of Susiana, and espoused‘ the side of 
Eumenes. On the defeat of the latter in B.C. 
316, Antigenes fell into the hands of his enemy 
Antigonus, and was burned alive by him. 

ANTIGENIDAS ('Avriyevidas), a Theban, a cele- 
brated flute-player, and a poet, lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

ANTIGONE ('Avriyóvg). 1. Daughter of Gidipus 
by his mother Joeaste, and sister of Ismene, and 
of Eteoeles and Polynices. In the tragie story 
of CEdipus, Antigone appears as a noble maiden, 
with a truly heroie attachment to her father 
and brothers. When CEdipus had blinded him- 
self, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he was 
aeeompanied by Antigone, who remained with 
him til he died in Colonus, and then returned 
to Thebes. After her two brothers had killed 
each other in battle, and Creon, the king of 
Thebes, would not allow Polyniees to be buried, 
Antigone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the 
body of her brother. Creon thereupon ordered 
her to be shut up in a subterranean cave, where 
she killed herself Hæmon, the son of Creon, 
who was in love with her, killed himself by her 
side.—[2. Daughter of the Trojan king Laome- 
don, ehanged by Juno (Hera) into a stork, be- 
cause she presumed to vie with her in the beau- 
ty of her hair—3. (Historical) Daughter of 
Cassander, seeond wife of Ptolemy Lagus, and 
mother of Bereniee.] 

ANTIGONEA or -IA and -la ('Avrtyóveia, Avti- 
yovia). 1. (Now Tepeleni), a town in Epirus 
(Illyrieum), at the junetion of a tributary with 
the Aous, and near a narrow pass of the Aero- 
eeraunian Mountains. — 2. A Maeedonian town 
in Chaleidiee.—3. Vid. MawriNEA.—4. A town 
on the Orontes in Syria, founded by Antigonus as 
the eapital of his empire (B.C. 306), but most 
of its inhabitants were transferred by Seleueus 
to Antiocnia, whieh was built in its neighbor- 
hood.—5. A town in Bithynia, afterward Nieza. 
—6. A town in the Troas. Vid. ALEXANDREA, 
No. 2. 

[ANrraóxNis ('Avriyovic), an Athenian tribe, so 
ealled in honor of Antigonus, father of Deme- 
trius.] 

AnticOnus ('Avríyovos). 1. King of Astra, 
surnamed the One-eyed son of Philip of Ely- 
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miotis, aud father of Demetrius Polioreetes by 
Stratonice. He was one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, and in the division of the 
empire after the death of the latter (B.O. 323), 
he reeeived the provinees of the Greater Phryg- 
ia, Lyeia, and Pamphylia. On the death of 
the regent Antipater in 819, he aspired to the 
sovereignty of Asia. In 816 he defeated and 
< Eumenes to death, after a struggle of near- 
y three years. From 315 to 311 he earried on 
war, with varying suecess, against Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. By the 
peace made in 311, Antigonus was allowed to 
have the government of all Asia; but peaee did 
not last more than a yeur. After the defeat of 
Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assumed the 
title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleueus. In the 
same year, Antigonus invaded Egypt, but wus 
compelled to retreat. His son Demetrius ear- 
ried on the war with suceess against Cassander 
in Greeee; but he was compelled to return to 
Asia to the assistance of his father, against 
whom Cassander, Seleueus, Ptolemy, and Ly- 
simachus had formed a fresh eonfedéraey. An- 
tigonus and Demetrins were defeated by Lysim- 
aehus at the deeisive battle of Ipsus in Phryg- 
ia, in 301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the 
eighty-first year of lis age.—2. Goxaras, son 
of Demetrius Polioreetes, and grandson of the 
preceding. He assumed the title of King of 
Maeedonia, after his father's death in Asia in 
B.C. 288, but he did not obtain possession of 
the throne till 277. He was driven out of his 
kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 278, but re- 
eovered it in the following year: he was again 
expelled by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, and 
again reeovered his dominions. He attempted 
to prevent the formation of the Aehæan League, 
and died im 939. He was sueeeeded by Deme- 
trius IL His surname Gonatas is usually de- 
rived from Gonnos or Gonni in Thessaly ; but 
some think that Gonatas is a Maeedonian word, 
signifying an iron plate proteeting the knee. 
—3. Doson (so ealled beeause he was always 
about to give, but never did,) son of Demetrius 
of Cyrene, nnd grandson of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. On the death of Demetrius IL in B.C. 
229, he was left guardian of his son Philip, but 
he married the widow of Demetrius, and beeame 
King of Maeedonia himself. He supported Ara- 
tus and the Achwan League against Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, whom he defeated at Sellasia in 
921, and took Sparta. On his return to Maee- 
donia, he defeated the Illyrians, and died a few 
days afterward, 290.—4. King of Jup#a, son 
of Aristobulus IL, was placed on the throne by 
the Parthians in B.C. 40, but was taken prison- 
er by Sosius, the lieutenant of Antony, and was 
"put to death by the latter in 37.—5. Of Carys- 
TUS, lived at Àlexandrea about B.C. 250, and 
wrote a work, still extant, entitled Historie Mi- 
rabiles, which is only of value from its preserv- 
ing extraets from other and better works.— 
Editions: By J. Beckmann, Lips., 1791, and by 
Westermann in his Paradoxographi, Bruns. 
1839. 

AntiLinAnus (AvriAibavoc: now Jebel-es- 
Sheikh or Anti-Lebanon), a mountain on the 
confines of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, 
parallel to Libanus (now Lebanon), which it ex- 
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eceds ın height. Its highest summit is Mount 
Hermon (also Jebel-es-Sheikh). 

ANTÍLÓCHUS (Avrídoxoc), son of Nestor and 
Anaxibia or Eurydice, aceompanied his father 
to Troy, and distinguished himself by his brav- 
ery. He was slain before Troy by Memnon the 
“Ethiopian, and was buried by the side of his 
friends Achilles and Patroelus. 

AntimAcuus ('Avrípaxoc). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his countrymen not to surrender Helen 
to the Greeks. He had three sons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus.—2. Of Claros 
or Colophon, a Greck epie and elegiae poet, was 
probably a native of Claros, bnt was called a Col- 
ophonian, beeause Claros belonged to Colophon. 
(Clarius poeta, Ov., Trist., 1, 6, 1.) He flourish- 
ed toward the end of the Peloponnesian war: 
his ehief work was an epie poem of great length 
called Thebais O50aíd.  Antimaehus was one 
of the forerunners of the poets of the Alexan- 
drine school, who wrote more for the learned 
than for the publie at large. The Alexandrine 
grammarians assigned to him the second place 
among the epie poets, and the Emperor Hadrian 
preferred his works even to those of Homer. 
He also wrote a eclebrated elegiae poem ealled 
Lyde, whieh was the name of his wife or mis- 
tress, as well as other works. There was like- 
wise a tradition that he made a reeension of the 
text of the Homerie poems. [His fragments 
have been eolleeted and published by Sehellen- 
berg, Halle,” 1786; some additional fragments 
in Stoll's Animadversiones in Antimachi Fragm., 
Gótting., 1840; the epie fragments in Düntzer's 
Fragm. der Episch. Poes. der Griceh. bis auf Alex- 
ander, p. 99.] 

[Ayrmrerus ('Avríuotpoc), a sophist of Mende 
in Thrace, a pupil of Protagoras, mentioned by 
Plato (Protag., 315, A.)] 

AxrINÓOPÓLIS ('Avrivoóv roec or *AvrivóELa : 
ruins at Enseneh), a splendid eity, built by Ha- 
drian, in memory of his favorite ANTINOUS, on 
the eastern bank of the-Nile, upon the site of the 
ancient Besa, in Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). 
It was the eapital of the Nomos Antinoites, and 
had an oracle of the goddess Besa, 

Awrixóus ('Avrívooc) 1. Son of Eupithes 
of Ithaea, and one of the suitors of Penelope, 
was slain by Ulysses —2. A youth of extraor- 
dinary beauty, born at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, 
was the favorite of the Emperor Hadrian, and 
his companion in all his journeys. He was 
drowned in the Nile, A.D. 122, whether aeei- 
dentally or on purpose, is uneertain. The grief 
of the emperor knew no bounds. He enrolled 
Autinous among the gods, eaused a temple to 
be erceted to him at Mantinta, and founded the 
city of AxrrxooroLIs in honor of him. A large 
number of works of art of all kinds were exe- 
euted in his honor, and many of them are still 
extant. 

Astidcuia and -Ea ('Avzióyeta: *Avrioxeóc 
and -óyetóc, fem. 'Avrtoyíc and -óytoca, Antio- 
ehénus), the name of several eities of Asia, SIX- 
teen of whieh are said to have been built by 
Seleueus I. Nieator, and named in honor of his 
father Antiochus. 1. A. ErrpAPHNES, or AD 
DaruxEM, or ap OnoxrEM ('A. ent Ago : 50 
ealled from a neighboring grove: 'A. ext Opóv- 
rp: ruins at Antakia), the capital of the Greek 
kingdom of Syria, and long E- m eity of 
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Asia, and perhaps of the world, stood on the lefi 
bank of the Orontes, about twenty miles (geog.) ' 
from the sea, in a beautiful valley, about ten miles ` 
long and five or six broad, inelosed by the ranges 
of Amanus on the northwest, and Casius on the 
southeast. It was built by Seleucus Nicator, | 
about B.C. 300, and peopled chiefly from the | 
neighboring eity of AwrrGoNra. It flourished so 
rapidly as soon to need enlargement; and other 
additions were again made to it by Seleucus IL 
Calhnicus (about B.C. 240), and Antioehus IV. 
Epiphanes (about B.C. 170) Hence it obtained 
the name of Tetrapolis (rerpúroA:c, i. e. four 
cities). Besides being the capital of the greatest 
kingdom of the world, it had a eonsiderable com- 
meree, the Orontes being navigable up to the 
city, and the high road between Asia and Europe 
passing through it. Under the Romans it was 
the residenee of the proconsuls of Syria; it was 
favored and visited by emperors ; and was made 
a eolonia with the Jus Italieum by Antoninus 
Pius. It was one of the earliest strongholds of 
the Christian faith; the first place where the 
Christian name was used (Acts, xi, 26); the 
centre of missionary efforts in the Apostohe 
age; and the see of one of the four chief bishops, 
who were ealled Patriarehs. Though far inferior 
to Alexandrea as a seat of learning, yet it 
derived some distinction in this respect from the 
teaching of Libanius and other Sophists; and 
its eminence in art is attested by the beautiful 
gems and medals still found among its ruins. 
It was destroyed by the Persian King Chosroés 
(A.D. 540), but rebuilt by Justinian, who gave it 
the new name Théüpólis (Osoómoltc) The 
ancient walls which still surround the insignifi- 
cant modern town are probably those built 
by Justinian. The name of Antiochia was 
also given to the surrounding district, 2. e, the 
northwestern part of Syria, which bordered 
upon Ciliela—2. A. AD Maanprum (A. poc 
Macdvép: ruins near Yenishehr) a city of 
Caria, on the Meeander, built by Antiochus I. 
Soter, on the site of the old eity of Pythopolis. 
—8. A. Prsia or aD Pisiptam (^A. Hioidias or 
vpüc Icordia), a considerable city on the borders 
of Phrygia Paroreios and Pisidia; built by 
colonists from Magnesia; declared a free eity by 
the Romans after their victory over Antiochus 
the Great (B.C. 189); made a colony under 
Augustus, and called Cesarea. It was eelebra- 
ted for the worship and the great temple of 
Men Arczeus (Mv ’Apxaiog, the Phrygian Moon- 
god), which the Romans suppressed —4. A. Mar- 
GIANA (A. Mapyrav7 : now Meru Shah-Jehan ?), a 
city in the Persian province of Margiana, on the 
River Margus, founded by Alexander, and at 
first ealled Alexandrea ; destroyed by the bar- 
barians, rebuilt by Antiochus I. Soter, and 
called Antiochia. It was beautifully situated, 
and was surrounded by a wall seventy stadia 
(about eight miles) in cireuit. Among the less 
important cities of the name were: (5.) A. AD 
Taurum in Commagene ; (6.) A. An Cracum; and 
(7.) A. ap Pyramum, in Cilicia, The following 
Antiochs are better known by other names: A. 
AD SARUM (vid. ADANA); A. CHARACENES (vid. 
CHarax); A. CALLIRRHOÉ (vid. Enessa); A. AD 
Hrrrum (vid. GADARA); A. Mtapoxrx (vid. Nist- 
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Anrtdcuus ('Avríoyoc). 1. Kings of Syria: 

1. Sorer (reigned B.C. 280-261), was the sor: 
of Seleucus L, the founder of the Syrian king- 
dom of the Seleueide. He married bis step- 
mother Stratonice, with whom he fell violently 
in love; and whom his father surrendered to 
him. He fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. 
—2. Turos (B.C. 261-246), son and successor 
of No. 1. The Milesians gave him his surname 
of Theos, beeause he delivered them from. their 
tyrant, Timarehus. He earried on war with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, which 
was brought to a elose by his putting away 
his wife Laodice, and marrying Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy. After the death of Ptole- 
my, he reealled Laodiee; but, in revenge for the 
insult she had received, she caused Antiochus 
and Berenice to be murdered. During the reign 
of Antiochus, Arsaces founded the Parthian 
empire (250), and Theodotus estabhshed an 
independent kingdom in Baetria. He was sue- 
eeeded by his son Seleucus Calhnicus. His 
younger son Antiochus Hierax “also assumed 
the crown, and earried on war some years with 
his brother. Vid. SeLeucus 11.—3. The Grear 
(B.C. 228-187), second son of Seleucus Callini- 
eus, succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, when he was 
only in his fifteenth year. After defeating (220) 
Molon, satrap of Media, and his brother Alex- 
ander, satrap of Persis, who had attempted to 
make themselves independent, he carried on 
war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, 
in order to obtain Ceele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, but was obliged to cede these prov- 
inces to Ptolemy, in consequence of his defeat 
at the battle of Raphia near Gaza, in 217. He 
next marched against Acheeus, who had revolted 
in Asia Minor, and whom he put to death, 
when he fell into his hands in 214. Vid. Acmaus. 
Shortly after this he was engaged for seven: 
years (212-205) in an attempt to regain the 
eastern provinces of Asia, which had revolted 
during the reign of Antiochus IIL; but though 
he met with great suceess, he found it hopeless 
to effect the subjugation of the Parthian and 
Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace with them. In 205 he renewed his war 
against Egypt with more success, and in 198 
conquered Palestine and Cæœle-Syria, whieh he 
afterward gave as a dowry with his daughter 
Cleopatra upon her marriage with Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. In 196 he crossed over into Europe, 
and took possession of the Thracian Chersonese. 
This brought him into eontact with the 
Romans, who commanded him to restore the 
Chersonese to the Macedonian king; but he 
refused to comply with their demand, in 
which resolution he was strengthened by Han- 
nibal who arrived at his court in 195. Hanni- 
bal urged him to invade Italy without loss of 
time; but Antiochus did not follow his advice, 
and it was not till 192 that he erossed over into 
Greece. In 191 he was defeated by the Romans 
at Thermopyle, and eompelled to retum to 
Asia; his fleet was also vanquished in two 
engagements. In 190 he was again defeated by 
the Romans under L. Scipio at Mount Sipylus, 
near Magnesia, and eompelled to sue for peace, 


Bis) ; in Cilicia (vid. Tarsus); in Caria or Lydia | whieh was granted in 188, on condition of his 
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ceding all his dominions east of Mount Taurus, 
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paying fifteen thousand Euboie talents within ' IX. in 95.—11. ErrenaxEs, son of A. VIIL Gry- 


twelve years, giving up his elephants and ships 
of war, and surrendering the Roman enemies; 
but he allowed Hannibal to escape. In order 
to raise the money to pay the Romans, he at- 
tacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was 
killed by the people of the place (187). He was 
succeeded by his son Seleueus Philopator.—4. 
Eriruaxes (B.C. 175-164), son of Antioehns 
TIL, was given in hostage to the Romans in 
188, and was released from captivity in 175 
through his brother Seleueus Philopator, whom 
he succeeded in the same year. He earried on 
war against Egypt from 171-168 with great sue- 
cess iu order to obtain Cole-Syria and Pales- 
tine, which had been given as a dowry with his 
sister, and he was preparing to lay siege to 
Alexandrea in 168, when the Romans compelled 
him to retire. He endeavored to root out the 
Jewish religion and to introduee the worship 
of the Greek divinities ; bnt this attempt led to 
arising of the Jewish people, under Mattathias 
and his heroie sons the Maeeabees, whieh An- 
tiochus was unable to put down. He attempt- 
ed to plunder a temple in Elymais in 164, but 
he was repnlsed, and died shortly afterward in 
a state of raving madness, which the Jews and 
Greeks equally attributed to his saerilegious 
erimes. His subjeets gave him the name of 
Epimanes (“the madman”) in parody of Epiph- 
anes.—5. Euparor (B.C. 164-162), son and sue- 
cessor of Epiphanes, was nine years old at his 
fathers death, and reigned under the guardian- 
ship of Lysias. He was dethroned aud put to 
death by Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who had hitherto lived at Rome as 
a hostage.—6. Tueros, son of Alexander Balas. 
He was brought forward as a elaimant to the 
erown in 144, against Demetrius Nicator by 
Tryphon, but he was murdered by the latter, 
who aseended the throne himself in 142.—7. 
SrpETEs (B.C. 137-128), so called from Side in 
Pamphylia, where he was brought up, younger 
son of Demetrius Soter, sueeceded Tryphon. 
He married Cleopatra, wife of lis elder brother 
Demetrius Nieator, who was a prisoner with 
the Parthians. He carried on war against the 
Parthians, at first with snecess, but was after- 
ward defeated and slain in battle in 128.—8. 
Gnyrus, or Hook-nosed (B.C. 125-96), seeond 
son of Demetrins Nieator and Cleopatra. He 
was placed upon the throne in 125 by Ins moth- 
er Cleopatra, who put to death his elder broth- 
er Seleueuns, because she wished to have the 
power in her own hands. He poisoned his 
mother in 120, and subseqnently carried on war 
for some time with bis half-brother A. IX. 
Cyzicenus. At length, in 112, the two broth- 
ers agreed to share the kingdom between them, 
A, Oyzieenus having Coele-Syria and Pheenicia, 
and A. Grypus the remainder of the provinces. 
Grypus was assassinated in 96.—9. CYZICENUS, 
from Cyziens, where he was brought up, son of 
A, VIL. Sidetes and Cleopatra, reigned over 
Cole-Syria and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, but 
fell in battle in 95 against Seleuens Epiphanes, 
son of A. VIII Grypus.—10. Evsxnxs, sou of 
A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated Selenens Epiph- 
anes, who had slain his father in battle, and 
maintained the throne against the brothers of 
Seleucus. He suceceded his father Antiochus 


pus and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, carried 
on war agunst A. X, Ensebes, but was defeat- 
ed by the latter, and drowned in the River 
Orontes.—12. Dionysus, brother of No. 11, held 
the erown for a short time, but fell in battle 
against Arctas, king of the Arabians, The Syr- 
lans, worn out with the civil broils of the Se- 
leucidæ, offered the kingdon1 to Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, who united Syria to his own domin- 
ions in 83, and held it till his defeat by the Ro- 
mans in 69.—13. Asraricts, son of A. X. Eu- 
sebes, became King of Syria on the defeat of 
Tigranes by Lucullus in 69; but he was de- 
prived of it in 65 by Pompey, who redneed Syria 
to a Roman province. In this year the Seleu- 
cid ecased to reign. 


IL Kings of Commagene. 


1. Made an allianee with the Romans about 
D.C. 64. He assisted Pompey with troops in 
49, and was attacked by Antony in 38. He was 
suececded by Mithradates L, about 31.—2. Suc- 
ceeded Mithradates I, and was put to death at 
Rome by Augustus in 29.—8. Succeeded Mith- 
radates IL, and died in A.D. 17. Upon bis 
death, Commagene became a Roman provinee, 
and remained so till A.D. 38.—4. Surnamed 
EPIPuaANes, apparently a son of Antiochus IL, 
reeeived lis paternal dominion from Caligula in 
A.D. 38. He was subsequently deposed hy 
Caligula, but regained his kingdom on the ae- 
eession of Claudius in 41. He was a faithful 
ally of the Romans, and assisted them in their 
wars against the Parthians under Nero, and 
against the Jews under Vespasian. At length, 
in 72, he was aeeused of eonspiriug with the 
Parthians against the Romans, was deprived of 
his kingdom, and retired to Rome, where he 
passed the remainder of his life. 


IIL Literary. 


1. Of Æecæ in Cilicia, a Sophist, or, as he 
himself pretended to be, a Cynie philosopher. 
He flourished abont A.D. 200, during the reign 
of Severus and Caraealla. During the war of 
Caracalla against the Parthians, he deserted to 
the Parthians together with Tiridates. He was 
one of the most distingnished rhetorieians of 
his time, and also aequired some reputation as 
a writer.—2. Of Ascarow, the fonnder of the 
fifth Academy, was a friend of Luenllus and the 
teacher of Cieero during his studies at Athens 
(B.C. 79); but he had a sehool at Alexandria 
also, as well as in Syria, where he seems to 
have ended his life. His principal teacher was 
Philo, who suceeeded Plato, Arcesilas, and Car- 
neades, as the fonnder of the fourth Academy. 
He is, however, better known as the adversary 
than the disciple of Philo; and Cicero mentions 
a treatise called Sosus, written by him against 
his master, in whieh he refntes the skepticism 
of the Aeademies.—3. Of Syracuse, a Greek 
historian, lived about B.C. 423, and wrote his- 
tories of Sicily and Italy. [The fragments of 
his writings are collected in Müller's Fragmenta 
Hist. Gree. vol i, p. 181-184.—4. Of Arzx- 
ANDREA, author of a history of the comie poets 
of Greeee.] 

ANTÍÓPE ('Avrióng) 1. Daughter of Nycteus 
aud Polyxo, or of the river-g0d ue in Beo- 
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tia, beeame by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother of 
Amphion and Zethus. Vid. Amruios. Bae- 
chus (Dionysus) threw her into a state of mad- 
ness on account of the vengeance whieh her 
sons had taken on Diree. In this condition she 
wandered through Grecee, until Phoeus, the 
grandson of Sisyphus, cured and married her. 
—2. An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife of 
Theseus, and mother of Hippolytus. 

ANTIPATER ('Avrírarpoc) 1. The Maeedoni- 
an, an offieer greatly trusted by Philip and Alex- 
ander the Great, was left by the latter regent in 
Maeedonia, when he erossed over into Asia in 
B.C. 334. In eonsequenee of dissensions be- 
tween Olyinpias and Antipater, the latter was 
summoned to Asia in 324, and Craterus appoint- 
ed to the regeney of Maeedonia, but the death 
of Alexander in the following year prevented 
these arrangements from taking effeet. An- 
tipater now obtained Maeedonia again, and in 
eonjunetion with Craterus, who was associated 
with him in the government, earried on war 
against the Greeks, who endeavored to establish 
their independenee. This war, usually ealled 
the Lamian war, from Lamia, where Antipater 
was besieged in 323, was terminated by Antip- 
ater’s vietory over the confederates at Cran- 
non in 322. This was followed by the submis- 
sion of Athens and the death of DEMOSTHENES. 
In 321 Antipater passed over into Asia in or- 
der to oppose Perdiceas; but the murder of 
Perpiccas in Egypt put an end to this war, and 
left Antipater supreme regent. Antipater died 
in 319, after appointing Polysperehon regent, 
and his own son CassaNpER to a subordinate 
position—2. Grandson of the preeeding, and 
seeond son of Cassander and Thessaloniea. 
After the death of his elder brother Philip IV. 
(B.C. 295), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander 
for the kingdom of Maeedonia. Antipater, be- 
lieving that Alexander was favored by his moth- 
er, put her to death. The younger brother upon 
this applied for aid at onee to Pyrrhus of Epirus 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes. The remaining 
history is related differently ; but so much is 
certain, that both Antipater and Alexander were 
subsequently put to death, either by Demetri- 
us or at his instigation, and that Demetrius be- 
came King of Maeedonia.—3. Father of Herod 
the Great, son of a noble Idum:ean of the same 
name, espoused the eause of Hyreanus against 
his brother Aristobulus. He ingratiated himself 
with the Romans, and in B.C. 47 was appointed by 
Cesar proeurator of Judæa, which appointment 
he held till his death in 43, when he was carried 
off by poison, which Maliehus, whose life he had 
twiee saved, bribed the eup-bearer of Hyreanus 
to administer to him.—4. Eldest son of Herod 
the Great by his first wife, Doris, brought about 
the death of his two half-brothers, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, in B. C. 6, but was himself eon- 
demned as guilty of a eonspiraey against his fa- 
thers life, and was exceuted five days before 
Herod's death.—5. Of Tarsus, a Stoie philoso- 
pher, the sueeessor of Diogenes and the teaeh- 
er of Panstius, about B.C. 144.—6. Of Tyre, a 
Stoie philosopher, died shortly before B.C. 45, 
and wrote a work on Duties (De Officiis.)—'. 
Of Sidon, the author of several epigrams in the 
(Greek Anthology, flourished about B.C. 108- 
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100, and lived to a great age.—8. Of Thessa- 
loniea, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, lived in the latter part of the 
reign of Augustus. 

AwripXrER, L. CaLíus, a Roman jurist and 
historian, and a eontemporary of C. Gracehus 
(B.C. 123) and L. Crassus, the orator, wrote An- 
nales, which were epitomized by Brutus, and 
whieh eontained a valuable aeeount of the sec- 
ond Punie war. [The fragments of this work 
have been published by Krause in his V2te et 
Fragmenta veterum Hist. Roman. Berlin, 1833, 
p. 182-201.] 

Antipatnia ('Avrimárpia: now Berat?) a 
town in Iliyrieum on the borders of Maeedonia, 
on the left bank of the Apsus. 

[Antipatris ('Avrirrarpic), a city of Judea be- 
tween Jerusalem and Cæsarea, in a beautiful 
and fruitful plain: it was built on the site of an 
older town ealled Capharsaba, enlarged by Her- 
od the Great, and named Antipatris in honor of 
his father Antipater.] - 

AxríeHÁNES ('Avriódvnc) 1. A comie poet 
of the middle Attie eomedy, born about B.C. 404, 
and died 330. He wrote 365, or at the least 
260 plays, whieh were distinguished by ele- 
ganee of language. [The fragments of his 
plays are eollected by Meineke in his Frag- 
menta Comie. Gree, vol i, p. 491-574, edit. 
minor.]—2. Of Berga in Thraee, a Greek writ- 
er on marvelous and ineredible things.—8. An 
epigrammatie poct, several of whose epigrams 
are still extant in the Greek Anthology, lived 
about the reign of Augustus ——[4. Of Argos, a 
seulptor, diseiple of Polyelétus, and teaeher of 
Cleon.—5. A physician of Delos, who lived 
about the beginning of the seeond eentury A.D.] 

AntipuAtes ('Avrigárnc). 1. King of the 
mythieal Lestrygones in Sieily, who are repre- 
sented as giants and eannibals. "They destroy- 
ed cleven of the ships of Ulysses, who eseaped 
with only one vessel—[9. Son of the diviner 
Melampus, and father of OEeles, mentioned in 
the Odyssey.—3. A companion of Æneas, son 
of Sarpedon, slain by Turnus.] 

ANTIPHELLUS ('AvríóeAAoc: now Antiphilo), 
a town on the eoast of Lycia, between Patara 
and Aperlz, originally the port of PnLLUs. 

ANTIPHEMUS ('Avríózuoc), the Rhodian, found- 
er of Gela in Sieily, B.C. 690. 

AwTipPninus ('AvríóuAoc) 1. Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatie poet, author of several exeel- 
lent epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was a 
eontemporary of the Emperor Nero.—2. Of 
Egypt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 
Apelles, painted for Philip and Alexander the 
Great.—[3. An Athenian general in the Lami- 
an war, appointed in the placc of Leosthenes.] 

ANTÍPHON ('AvriéOv) 1. The most aneient 
of the ten orators in the Alexandrine eanor, 
was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, and born at 
Rhamnus in Attiea, in B.C. 430. He belonged 
to the oligarehical party at Athens, and took an 
active part in the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the Four Hundred (B.C. 411), after the 
overthrow of whieh he was brought to trial, 
eondemned, and put to death. The oratorieal 
powers of Antiphon are highly praised by the 
ancients. He introdueed great improvements 
in public speaking, and was the first who laid 
down theoretical laws for practical eloquenee ; 
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he opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, 
and the historian Thueydides is said to have 
been one of his pupils. The orations which he 
composed were written for others; and the 
only time that he spoke in public himself was 
when he was accused and condemned to death. 
This speech, which was considered in antiqui- 
ty a master-piece of eloquence, is now lost. 
(Thue, viii, 68; Cie, Brut, 12.) We still pos- 
sess fiftecn orations of Antiphon, three of whieh 
were written by him for others, and the remain- 
ing twelve as specimens for his school, or ex- 
ereises on fictitious cases, They are printed 
in the collections of the Attie orators, and sep- 
arately, edited by Baiter and Sauppe, Zürich, 
1838, and Matzner, Berlin, 1838.—2. A tragic 
poet, whom many writers confound with the 
Attic orator, lived at Syracuse, at the court of 
the elder Dionysius, by whom he was put to 
death.—3. Of Athens, a Sophist and an epic 
poet, wrote a work on the interpretation of 
dreams, which is referred to by Cicero and 
others. He is the same person as the Anti- 
phon who was an opponent of Socrates. (Xen, 
Mem., 1, 6.)—[4. The youngest brother of Pla- 
to, mentioned in the Parmenides.—5. An Athe- 
nian, Who was arrested for favoring the cause 
of Macedonia, at the instigation of Demosthe- 
nes, and put to death. 

[ Antipuonus ('Avrígovos), one of the sons of 
Priam, accompanied his father when he went 
to solicit the body of Hector from Achilles. ] 

[Ayrremr.z ('Avriópa and ’Avridpar), a city of 
Africa, in the Libyan nome, at some distance 
from the sea: it was here that the common 
Libyan wine was made, which formed the drink 
of the lower orders at Alexandrea.] 

Axtipnus ('Avrigos). 1. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon.—2. Son of Thes- 
salus, and one of the Greek heroes at Troy.— 
[3. Son of Pylemenes and the nymph Gygea, 
ally of the Trojans, joint leader with his brother 
Mesthles of the Mzeonians from Mount Tmolus. 
—4. Son of Ægyptius of Ithaca, a companion of 
Ulysses in his wanderings; devoured by Poly- 
phemus.—5. Another Ithacan, a friend of Te- 
lemachus.] 

AwrirOLIS ('AvrímoAu: now Antibes, pro- 
nouneed by the inhabitants Antiboul), a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the coast, in the territory 
of the Deciates, a few miles west of Niesea, was 
founded by Massilia: the muria, or salt pickle 
made of fish, prepared at this town, was very 
celebrated. 

ANTIRRMÍUM ('Avríppcov: now Castello di Ro- 
melia), a promontory on the borders of Atolia 
and Locris, opposite Rhium (now Castello di Mo- 
rea) in Achaia, with which it formed the nar- 
row entranee of the Corinthian Gulf: the straits 
are sometimes called the Little Dardanelles. 

Antissa ("Avricca: 'Avriocaioc: now Kalas 
Limneonas), a town in Lesbos with a harbor, 
on the western coast between Methymna and 
the promontory Sigrium, was originally on a 
small island opposite Lesbos, which was after- 
ward united with Lesbos. [It was the birth- 
place of the poet Terpander.] It was destroy- 
ed by the Romans, B.C. 168, and its inhabitants 
removed to Methymna, because they had as- 
sisted Antiochus. 

ANTISTHÉNES (Av7iobévyc), 


1. An Athenian, ! 
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founder of the sect of the Cynie philosophers. 
His mother was a Thracian. In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (B.C. 426) and was a disei- 
ple first of. Gorgias, and then of Soerates, whom 
he never quitted, and at whose death he was 
present. He died at Athens, at the age of sey- 
enty. He taught in the Cynosarges, a gymna- 
sium for the use of Athenians born of forcien 
mothers ; whence probably his followers were 
called Cynics (xuvexoí) though others derive 
their name from the dog-like negleet of all 
forms and usages of society. His writings 
were very numerons, and chiefly dialogues; his 
style was pure and elegant; and he possessed 
considerable powers of wit aud sarcasm. Two 
declamations of his are preserved, named Ajax 
and Ulysses, which are purely rhetorical. He 
was an enemy to all speculation, and thus was 
opposed to Plato, whom he attacked furiously 
in one of his dialogues. His philosopical sys- 
tem was confined almost entirely to ethics, and 
he taught that virtue is the sole thing necessa- 
ry. He showed his contempt of all the luxuries 
and outward comforts of life by his mean cloth- 
ing and hard fare. From his school the Stoies 
subsequently sprung. In one of his works en- 
titled Physicus, he contended for the unity of 
the Deity, (Cie, De Nat. Deor., i, 18.) [The 
fragments of his writings have been collect- 
ed and published by Winekelmann, Antisthenis 
Fragmenta, Turici, 1842.— 9. Of Rhodes, a 
Greek historian, who flourished about 200 B.C. 
He wrote a history of his own times, which 
has perished. ] 

Aymistius, P., tribune of the plebs, B.C. 88, 
a distinguished orator, supported the party of 
Sulla, and was put to death by order of young 
Marius in 82. His daughter Antistia was mar- 
ried to Pompeius Magnus. 

Antistius LaBeo. Vid. LaBro. 

Antistius Vetus. Vid. Vetus. 

Antiraunus ('Avríravpoc: now Ali-Dagh), a 
chain of mountains, whieh strikes off northeast 
from the main chain of the Taurus on the south- 
ern border of Cappadocia, in the centre of which 
district it turns to the east and runs parallel to 
the Taurus as far as the Euphrates, Its aver- 
age height exceeds that of the Taurus; and 
one of its summits, Mount Argeeus, near Ma- 
zaea, is the loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. 

Antíum (Antias: now Torre or Porto d'Anzo), 
a very ancient town of Latium, on a rocky prom- 
ontory running out some distance into the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. It was founded by Tyrrhenians 
and Pelasvians, and in earlier and even later 
times was noted for its piracy. Although unit- 
ed by Tarquinius Superbus to the Latin League, 
it generally sided with the Volscians against 
Rome. It was taken by the Romans in B.C. 
468, and a colony was sent thither, but it revolt- 
ed, was taken a second time by the Romans in 
B.C, 338, was deprived of all its ships, the beaks 
of which (Kostra) served to ornament the plat- 
form of the speakers in the Roman forum, was 
forbidden to have any ships in future, and re- 
ceived another Roman colony. But it gradu- 
ally recovered its former importance, was allow- 
ed in course of time again to be used as a sea- 
port, and in the latter times of the republic and 
under the empire, became a favorite residence 
of many of the Roman nobles hs emperors. 
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The Emperor Nero was born here, and in the 
remains of his palace the celebrated Apollo Bel- 
vedere was found. Antium possessed a cele- 
brated temple of Fortune (O Diva, gratum que 
regis Antium, Hor, Carm, i, 35) of Aiscula- 
pius, and at the port of Ceno, a little to the east 
of Antiun, a temple of Neptune, on whieh ae- 
count the place is now called Nettuno. 

Antius Rustio. Vid. Resmo. 

Anronta. 1. Major, elder daughter of M. 
Antonius and Octavia, wife of L. Domitius 
Anenobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, thie 
father of the Emperor Nero. ‘Tacitus calls 
this Antonia the younger daughter.—2. Minor, 
younger sister of the preceding, wife of Drusus, 
the brother of the Emperor Tiberius, and mother 
of Germanicus, the father of the Emperor Calig- 
ula, of Livia or Livilla, and of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. She died A.D. 38, soon after the acces- 
sion of her grandson Caligula. She was celc- 
brated for her beauty, virtue, and chastity. 
3. Daughter of the Emperor Claudius, married 
first to Pompeius Magnus, and afterward to 
Faustus Sulla. Nero wished to marry her after 
the death of his wife Poppæa, A.D. 66; and on 
her refusal he caused her to be put to death on 
a charge of treason. 

Antonia Turis, a castle ou a rock at the 
northwest corner of the temple at Jerusalem, 
which commanded both the temple and the city. 
It was at first called Baris: Herod the Great 
changed its name in honor of Marcus Antonius. 
It contained the residence of the Procurator 
Judez. 

ANTONIM Irinerartum, the title of an extant 
work, which is a very valuable itinerary of the 
whole Roman empire, in which both the prin- 
cipal and the cross-ronds are deseribed by a list 
of all the places and stations upon them, the 
distances from place to place being given in 
Roman miles. It is usually attributed to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antonius, but it ap- 
pears to have been commenced by order of 
Julius Cesar, and to have been completed in the 
reign of Augustus, though it is probable that 
it received important additions and revision 
under one or both of the Antonines.— Editions: 
By Wesseling, Amst., 1735; by Parthey and 
Pinder, Berlin, 1848. 

ANTONINOPÓLIS ('AvrovivóroA1e : -érgc, -ànus), 
a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara, afterward Maximianapolis, and afterward 
Constantia. 

Antoninus, M. AurELlts. Vid. AvnELNS, M. 

ANTONINUS Pivs, Roman emperor, A.D. 138- 
161. His name in the early part of his life, at 
full length, was Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius 
Arrius Antoninus. His paternal ancestors came 
from Nemausus (now Nismes) in Gaul; but An- 
toninus himself was born near Lanuvium, Sep- 
tember 19th, A.D. 86. From an early age he 
gave promise of his future worth. In 120 he 
was consul, and subsequently proconsul of the 
province of Asia: on his return to Rome, he 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
Hadrian, who adopted him on February 25th, 
188. Henceforward he bore the name of Z 
Alius Hadrianus Antoninus Cesar, and on the 
death of Hadrian, July 2d, 138, he ascended the 
throne. The Senate conferred upon him the 
title of Pius, or the dutifully affectionate, because 
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he persuaded them to grant to his father Ha- 
drian the apotheosis and the other honors usual- 
ly paid to deceased emperors, which they had 
at first refused to bestow upon Hadrian. The 
reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in history 
—a blank caused by the suspension for a time 
of war, violenee, and crime. He was one of 
the best princes that ever mounted a throne, 
and all his thoughts and energies were dedi- 
eated to the happiness of his people. No at- 
tempt was made to achieve new conquests, and 
various insurrections among the Germans, Da- 
cians, Jews, Moors, Ægyptians, and Britons, 
were easily quelled by his legates. In all the 
relations of private life the character of Anto- 
ninus was without reproach. He was faithful 
to his wife Faustina, notwithstanding her profli- 
gate life, and after her death loaded her memory 
with honors. He died at Lorium, Mareh 7th, 
161, in his seventy-fifth year. He was suc- 
cecded by Marcus Aurelius, whom he had adopt- 
ed, when he himself was adopted by Hadrian, 
and to whom he gave his daughter Faustina 
in marriage. 

Antoninus LiperAnis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived in the reign of the Antonines, 
about A.D. 147, and wrote a work on Meta- 
morplioses (Merauopóóosov cvvaywyy) in forty- 
one chapters, which is extant —— Editions: By 
Verheyk, Lugd. Bat, 1774; by Koch, Lips. 


1832; by Westermann, in his Mythographi, 
Brunsy., 1843. 
Axtonivs. 1. M, the orator, born B.C. 148 ; 


queestor in 113; preetor in 104, when he fought 
against the pirates in Cilicia ; consul in 99; and 
eensor in 97. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Marius and Cinna when 
they entered Rome in 87: his head was eut off 
and placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions 
hin and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age; and he is introdueed as 
one of the speakers in Ciceros De Oratore.—2. 
M., surnamed Crericus, elder son of the orator, 
and father of the triumvir, was pretor in 75, 
and received the command of the fleet and all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, in order to clear 
the sea of pirates; but he did not sueeeed in 
his object, and used his power to plunder the 
provinees. He died shortly afterward in Crete, 
and was called Creticus in derision. — 3. C., 
younger son of the orator, and unelc of the tri- 
univir, was expelled the Senate in 70, and was 
the colleague of Ciccro in the pretorship (65) 
and consulship (63). He was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, but deserted the latter by Cicero's 
promising him the provinec of Macedonia. He 
had to lead an army against Catiline, but, un- 
willing to fight against his former friend, he 
gave the command on the day of battle to his 
legate, M. Petreius. At the conclusion of the 
war, Antony went into his province, which he 
plundered shamefully; and on his return to 
Rome in 59, was accused both of taking part in 
Catiline’s conspiracy and of extortion in his 
provinee. He was defended by Cicero, but was 
condemned, and retired to the islaud of Cephal- 
lenia. He was subsequently recalled, probably 
by Cesar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 
44.—4. M. the Triumvix, was son of No. 2, and 
Julia, the sister of L. Julius Cesar, consul in 
64, and was born about 83 B.C. His father 
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died while he was still young, and he was 
brought up by Cornelius Lentulus, who married 
his mother Julia, and who was put to death by 
Cieero in 63 as one of Catiline’s eonspirators ; 
whenee he became a personal enemy of Cicero. 
Antony indulged in his earliest youth in every 
kind of dissipation, and his affairs soon beeame 
deeply involved. In 58 he went to Syria, where 
he served with distinetion under A. Gabinius. 
He took part in the campaigns against Aristo- 
bulus in Palestine (57, 56), and in the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. In 54 
he went to Cæsar in Gaul, and by the influenee 
of the latter was elected questor. As questor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under 
Cæsar for the next two years (52, 51). He re- 
turned to Rome in 50, and became one of the 
most active partisans of Cæsar. He was trib- 
une of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Cæsars eamp in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting 
his veto upon the deeree of the Senate which 
deprived Cæsar of his eommand. He aceom- 
panied Cæsar in his vietorious mareh into Italy, 
and was left by Cesar in thegeommand of Italy, 
while the latter carried on the war in Spain. 
In 48 Antony was present at the battle of Phar- 
salia, where he commanded the left wing; and 
in 47 he was again left in the command of Italy 
during Cesar's absence in Africa. In 44 he was 
eonsul with Cesar, when he offered him the 
kingly diadem at the festival of the Luperealia. 
After Cesar’s murder on the 15th of March, 
Antony endeavored to succeed to his power. 
He therefore used every means to appear as 
bis representative; he pronouneed the speech 
over Cæsars body, and read his will to the peo- 
ple; and he also obtained the papers and private 
property of Cæsar. But he found a new and un- 
expected rival in young Octavianus, the adopted 
son and great-nephew of the dictator, who came 
from Apollonia to Rome, assumed the name 
of Caesar, and at first joined the Senate in 
order to erush Antony. Toward the end of the 
year Antony proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which 
had been previously granted him by the Senate; 
but Dee. Brutus refused to surrender the pro- 
vinee to Antony and threw himself into Mutina, 
where he was besieged by Antony. The Senate 
approved of the conduct of Brutus, declared 
Antony a public enemy, and intrusted the con- 
duet of the war against him to Oetavianus. 
Antony was defeated at the battle of Mutina, in 
April, 43, and was obliged to cross the Alps. 
Both the eonsuls, however, had fallen, and the 
Senate now began to show their jealousy of 
Octavianus. Meantime Antony was joined by 
Lepidus with a powerful army: Octavianus be- 
eame reconciled to Antony; and it was agreed 
that the government of the state should be 
vested in Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus, under 
the title of Triumviri Reipublice Constituende, 
for the next five years. The mutual friends 
of each were proseribed, and in the numerous 
executions that followed, Cieero, who had at- 
tacked Antony in the most unmeasured manner 
in his Philippic Orations, fell a vietim to An- 
tony. In 42, Antony and Octavianus erushed 
the republican party by the battle of Philippi, 
in which Brutus and Cassius fell. Antony then 
went to Asia, which he had received as his 
share of the Roman world. In Cilicia he met 
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with Cleopatra, and followed her to Egypt, a 
captive to her charms. In 41 Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony, and his brother L. Antonius, made 
war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony pre- 
pared to support his relatives, but the war 
was brought to a close at the beginning of 40, 
before Antony eould reach Italy. The oppor- 
tune death of Fulvia facilitated the reeoneiliation 
of Antony and Octavianus, which was eemented 
by Antony marrying Octavia, the sister of Octa- 
vianus. Antony remained in Italy till 39, when 
the triumvirs eoneluded a peace with Sext. Pom- 
pey, and he afterward went to his provinees 
in the East. In this year and the following, 
Ventidius, the lieutenant of Antony, defeated the 
Parthians, In 37 Antony erossed over to Italy, 
when the triumyirate was renewed for five years. 
He then returned to the East, and shortly after- 
ward sent Octavia back to her brother, and 
surrendered himself entirely to the eharms of 
Cleopatra. In 36 he invaded Parthia, but he 
lost a great number of his troops, and was 
obliged to retreat. He was more successful 
in his invasion of Armenia in 34, for he obtained 
possession of the person of Artavasdes, the 
Armenian king, and earried him to Alexandrea. 
Antony now laid aside entirely the character 
of a Roman eitizen, and assumed the pomp 
and ceremony of an eastern despot. His con- 
duet, aud the unbounded influence which Cleo- 
patra had acquired over him, alienated many of 
his friends and supporters; and Octavianus 
thought that the time had now eome for erush- 
ing his rival The contest was decided by the 
memorable sea-fight off Actium, September 2d, 
31, in whieh Antony’s fleet was eompletely 
defeated. Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, 
fled to Alexandrea, where he put an end to his 
own life in the following year (30), when Oetavi- 
anus appeared before the city.—5. C., brother of 
the triumvir, was prætor in Maeedonia, B.C. 44, 
fell into the hands of Marcus Brutus in 43, and 
was put to death by Brutus in 42, to revenge 
the murder of Cieero.—6. L., youngest brother 
of the triumvir, was consul in 41, when he 
engaged in war against Octavianus at the insti- 
gation of Fulvia, his brother’s wife. He was 
unable to resist Octavianus, and threw himself 
into the town of Perusia, which he was obliged 
to surrender in the following year; hence the 
war is usually ealled that of Perusia. His life 
was spared, and he was afterwards appointed Ly 
Octavianus to the command of Iberi. Cieero 
draws a frightful picture of Lucius’s character. 
He ealls him a gladiator and a robber, and heaps 
upon him every term of reproach and eontempt. 
Much of this is of eourse exaggeration.—7. M., 
called by the Greek writers Antyllus, which is 
probably only a eorrupt form of Antonillus 
(young Antonius), elder son of the triumvir by 
Fulvia, was exeeuted by order of Octavianus, 
after the death of his father in B.C. 30.—8. Tv- 
LUS, younger son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was 
brought up by his step-mother Octavia at Rome, 
and received great marks of favor from Augus- 
tus. He was consul in B.C. 10, but was put to 
death in 2, in consequenee of his adulterous inter- 
eourse with Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 

Antonius Fenix. Vid. FELIX. 

Antoénivs Musa. Vid. Musa. 

Antonius Primus. Vid. Primus. 
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ANTRON ('Avrpóv and ol 'Avrpóvec: 'Avrpo- 
poç: now Fano), a town in Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly, at the entrance of the Sinus Maliaeus. 

ANTUNNACUM (now Andernach), a town of the 
Ubii on the Rhine. 

Antais (“Avov6ic), an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped in the form of a human being with a 
dog's head. He was originally worshipped sim- 
ply as the representative of the dog, whieh ani- 
mal, like the cat, was sacred in Egypt; but his 
worship was subsequently mixed up with other 
religious systems, and Anubis thus assumed a 
symbolieal or astronomieal character, at least 
with the learned. His worship prevailed through- 
out Egypt, but he was most honored at Cynopo- 
lis in Middle Egypt. Later myths relate that 
Anubis was the son of Osiris and Nephthys, 
“born after the death of his father; and that Isis 
brought him up, and made him her guard and 
companion, who thus performed to her the same 
serviee that dogs perform to men. In the tem- 
ples of Egypt Anubis seems to have been rep- 
resented as the guard of other gods, and the 
plaee in the front of a temple was particularly 
Saered to him. The Greeks identified him with 
their own Hermes, and thus speak of Hermanu- 
bis in the same manner as of Zeus Ammon. 
His worship was introduced at Rome toward 
the end of the republie, and, under the empire, 
spread very widely both in Greeee and at Rome. 

Axxun. Vid. TARRACINA. 

[Axxun, an ally of Turnus in Italy, wounded 
by ZEneas.] 

ANxÜnus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
shipped in a grove near Anxur (Tarracina), to- 
gether with Feronia. He was regarded as a 
youthful Jupiter, and Feronia as Juno. On 
coins his name appears as Axur or Anxur. 

Anysis ('Avvotc), an aneient king of Egypt, 
in whose reign Egypt was invaded by the Æthi- 
opians under their king, Sabaeo. 

ANYTE ('Avórg) of Tegea, the authoress of 
several epigrams 1n the Greek Anthology, flour- 
ished about D.C. 300, [a date whieh some writ- 
ers, on mere eonjeeture, have changed to 700 
B.C.] The epigrams are for the most part in 
the style of the aneient Doric choral songs. 

ANYTUs ('Avvroc) a wealthy Athenian, son 
of Anthemion, the most influential and formida- 
ble of the accusers of Socrates, B.C. 399 (henec 
Socrates is ealled Anyti reus, Hor., Sat. ii, 4, 
3). He was a leading man of the demoeratic- 
al party, and took an aetive part along with 
Thrasybulus, in the overthrow of the Thirty 
Tyrants. The Athenians, having repented of 
their condemnation of Socrates, sent Anytus into 
banishment. 

[ A«apz (’Aozd7), one of the three oldest Muses, 
whose worship was introduced into Boeotia by 
the Aloidz.] 

AON ('Aov) son of Neptune, and an ancient 
Beeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an ancient 
race in Boeotia, were believed to have derived 
their name. Adnia was the name of the part 
of Boeotia near Phoeis, in whieh were Mount 
Helicon and the fountain Aganippe (Aonie aque, 
Ov, Fast., li, 456). The Muses are also called 
-Aonides, since they frequented Helicon and the 
fountain of Aganippe. (Ov., Met., v., 333.) 

AOonipes. Vid. Aon. 

[Aorxos ("Aopvoc), a city of Bactria, next to 
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Bactra in importance, having a strong and lofty 
citadel, but taken by Alexander the Great.. 
Wilson regards the name as of Sanserit origin 
(from Awarana), and meaning “an inclosure 

or “ stockade”—2. A mountain fastness of India 
on this side of the Indus, between the Cophen 
and Indus, to whieh the inhabitants of Dazira 
fled from before Alexander. ] 

Aonsi ('Aopcot) or Aponsi, a powerful people 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, who appear to have had 
their original settlements on the northeast of 
the Caspian, but are ehiefly found between the 
Palus Meotis (now Sea of Azof) and the Cas- 
pian, to the southeast of the River Tanais (now 
Don), whenee they spread far into European Sar- 
matia, They earried on a considerable traffic 
in Babylonian merehandise, which they fetehed 
on eamels out of Media and Armenia. 

Aóus or Mas ("Años or Ataç: now Vosa, 
Viussa or Vovussa), the principal river of the 
Greek part of Illyrieum, rises in Mount Laemon, 
the northern part of Piudus, and flows into the 
Iouian Sea near Apollonia, 

[Arama (Arrána or 'Azáug), wife of Seleueus 
Nicator, and mother of Antioebus Soter.] 

A PÁMEA or-IA (Amdueta: 'Azrautevc, Apaméus, 
-énus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatie cities, 
three of whieh were founded by Seleueus I. Ni- 
eator, and named in honor of his wife Apama. 1. 
A. AD ORONTEM (now Kamiah), the capital of the 
Syrian province Apamene, and, under the Ro- 
mans, of Syria Seeunda, was built by Seleucus 
Nicator on the site of the older eity of PELLA, 
in a very strong position on the River Orontes 
or Axius, the eitadel being on the left (west) 
bank of the river, and the city on the right. It 
was surrounded by rich pastures, in which Se- 
leueus kept a splendid stud of horses and five 
hundred elephants.—2. In OsRoENE in Mesopo- 
tamia (now Balasir), a town built by Seleucus 
Nieator on the east bank of the Euphrates, op- 
posite to Zevema, with whieh it was eonneeted 
by a bridge, eommanded by a castle, ealled Se- 
leucia. In Pliny’s time (A.D.77) it was only 
a ruin.—3. A. CrsórUs or AD MEANDRUM (A. 7 
Kibwróc, or mpos Maíavópov) a great city of 
Phrygia, on the Meander, elose above its con- 
fluenee with the Marsyas. It was built by An- 
tiochus I. Soter, who named it in honor of his 
mother Apama, and peopled it with the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring Celene. It became 
one of the greatest eities of Asia within the 
Euphrates; and, under the Romans, it was the 
seat of a Conventus Juridieus The surround- 
ing country, watered by the Mander and its 
tributaries, was ealled Apaména Regio.—4. A. 
MynLEoN, in Bithynia. Vid. Myriea—d. A 
town built by Antiochus Soter, in the district 
cf Assyria ealled Sittaeene, at the junetion of 
the Tigris with the Royal Canal which connect- 
ed the Tigris with the Euphrates, and at the 
northern extremity of the island ealled Mesene, 
whieh was formed by this eanal and the two 
rivers.—6. A. Musrxes (now Horna), in Baby- 
lonia, at the south point of the same Island of 
Mesene, and at the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates—7. A. RuaGiana (A. 5 móc 'Pa- 
yaic) a Greek eity in the distriet of Choarene 
in Parthia (formerly in Media), south of the 
Caspian Gates. 
| [ArELLA, a very eommon name of Roman. 
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freedmen: the Jews in Rome, mostly freedmen, 
dwelt on the further side of the Tiber, and were 
regarded as superstitious ; hence Apella came to 
be used proverbially for a superstitious person. 
(Credat Judæus Apella, Hor., Sat., i, 5, 100.)] 

APELLES ('ArreAA7c), the most celebrated of 
Greeian painters, was born, most probably, at 
Colophon in Ionia, though some aneient writers 
call him a Coan, and others an Ephesian. He 
was the contemporary and friend of Alexander 
the Great (B.C. 336-323), whom he probably 
accompanied to Asia, and who entertained so 
high an opinion of him, that he was the only 
person whom Alexander would permit to take 
his portrait. After Alexander's death he ap- 
pears to have travelled through the western 
parts of Asia. Being driven by a storm to 
Alexandrea, after the assumption of the regal 
title by Ptolemy (B.C. 306), whose favor he had 
not gained while he was with Alexander, his 
rivals laid a plot to ruin him, whieh he defeated 
by an ingenious use of his skill in drawing. We 
are not told when or where he died. Through- 
out his life Apelles labored to improve himself, 
especially in drawing, which he never spent a 
day without practicing. Henee the proverb 
Nulla dies sine linea. A list of his works is 
given by Pliny (xxxv., 36). They are for the 
most part single figures, or groups of a very few 
figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated 
was that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt ; 
but the most admired of all his pictures was the 
“Venus Anadyomene” (7; àvaóvou£vr ’Agpoditn), 
or Venus rising out of the sea. The goddess 
was wringing her hair, and the falling drops of 
water formed a transparent silver veil around 
her form. He commenced another picture of 
Venus, which he intended should surpass the 
Venus Anadyomene, but which he left unfinished 
at his death. 

APELLÍCON ('A«eAAuxOv), of Teos, a Peripa- 
tetie philosopher and great collector of books. 
His valuable library at Athens, containing the 
autographs of Aristotle's works, was carried to 
Rome by Sulla (B.C. 83): Apellicon had died 
just before. 

APENNINUS Mons (6 'Arrévvivos and 76 'Amév- 
vivov ópoc, probably from the Celtic Pen, “a 
height”), the Apennines, a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from north to south, 
and forms the backbone of the peninsula. It isa 
continuation of the Maritime Alps (vid. ALPES), 
begins near Genua, and ends at the Sicilian Sea, 
and throughout its whole course sends off nu- 
merous branches in all directions. It rises to 
its greatest height in the country of the Sabines, 
where one of its points (now Monte Corno) is 
9521 feet above the sea; and further south, at 
the boundaries of Samnium, Apulia, and Lu- 
cania, it divides into two main branches, one 
of which runs east through Apuba and Calabria, 
and terminates at the Salentine promontory, 
and the other west, through Bruttium, termina- 
ting apparently at Rhegium and the Straits of 
Messina, but in reality continued throughout 
Sicily. The greater part of the Apennines is 
composed of limestone, abounding in numerous 
caverns and recesses, which, in ancient as well 
as modern times, were the resort of numerous 
robbers: the highest points of the mountains 
are covered with snow, even during most of the 
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summer (nivali vertice se attollens Apenninus, 
Virg., ZEn., xii, 703). 

Arrr, M. a Roman orator and a native of 
Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank of quaes- 
tor, tribune, and prætor, successively, He is one- 
of the speakers in the Dialogue De Oratoribus, 
attributed to Tacitus. 

APER, Annius, pretorian prefect, and sonin- 
law of the Emperor Numerian, whom he was 
said to have murdered: he was himself put to 
death by Diocletian on his accession in A.D, 284. 

APERANTIA, a town and district of ZEtolia near 
the Achclous, inhabited by the Aperantii, 

| ArEnórrA ('Ameponía: now Dhoko or Bello 
Poulo), a small island in the Argolic Gulf, near 
Hydrea.] 

ApEsas ('Amfcac: now Fuka?), a mountain 
on the borders of Phhasia and Argolis, with a 
temple of Jupiter (Zeus) who was hence called 
Apesantius, and to whom Perseus here first sac- 
rifieed. 

Arnica (rà "Agara: now Afka?), a town of 
C«ole- Syria, between Heliopolis and Byblus, 
celebrated for the worship and oraele of Venus 
(Aphrodite) Aphaeitis ('Aóaxiruc). 

APHÁREUS CAgapeño, son of the Messenian 
king Perieres and Gorgophone, aud founder of 
the town of Arene in Messenia, which he ealled 
after his wife. His two sons, Idas and Lynceus, 
the Apharetide (Apharéta proles, Ov., Met., viii, 
304), are celebrated for their fight with the Dios- 
curi, which is described by Pindar. (Nem. x, 
111.)—[2. Son of Caletor, slain by Æneas before 
Troy.—3. A eentaur, whose arm was erushed 
by ‘Theseus with the trunk of an oak at the nup- 
tials of Pirithoüs.]—4. An Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, flourished B.C. 369-342. After the 
death of his father, his mother married the ora- 
tor Isocrates, who adopted Aphareus as his son. 
He wrote thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, 
and gained four prizes. 

ApHEra ('Agéra: and 'Aperaí: ’Ageraiog : 
[now Fetio?]), a sca-port and promontory of 
Thessaly, at the entrance of the Sinus Malia- 
cus, from which the ship Argo is said to have 
sailed. 

Apuipas ('A$eíóac), son of Areas, obtained 
from his father Tegea and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. He had a son, Aleus.—[2. Son of Poly- 
pemon, for whom Ulysses, on his return to Itha- 
ea, passed himself off to Eumeus.—3. A cen- 
taur, slain by 'Theseus at the nuptials of Piri- 
thous.] 

Apuipna ('Aóióva and "Aóióvat : 'Aótóvaioc), 
an Attic demus not far from Decelea, originally 
belonged to the tribe Æantis, afterward to Leon- 
tis, and last to Hadrianis. It was in ancient 
times one of the twelve towns and distriets into 
whieh Ceerops is said to have divided Attiea; 
in it Theseus concealed Helen, but her brothers, 
Castor and Pollux, took the plaee and reseued 
their sister. 

| Arnipxus, one of the companions of Atneas, 
slain by Turnus. 

APHRÓDISIAS — ee : ’Adpodtatet¢ : Aph- 
rodisiensis), the name of several places famous. 
for the worship of Aphrodite (Venus). 1. A. 
Carta (now Gheira, ruins), on the site of an 
old town of the Leleges, named Nindé: under 
the Romans a frec city and asylum, and a flour- 
ishing school of art.—2. VENERIS OPPIDUM (now 
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Porto Cavaliere), a town, harbor, and island on 
the eoast of Cilicia, opposite to Cyprus—3. A 
town, harbor, and island on the coast of Cyrena- 
ica, iu North Afriea.—4. Vid. Ganes.—[5. (Now 
Kaisch), an island in the Persian Gulf, on the 
coast of Carmania, earlier called Cateea.] 

[Armrovisium ('Appodíciov), a town on the 
northern coast of Cyprus.—2. A village of Area- 
dia, east of Megalopolis.—3. One of the three 
minor harbors into whieh the Piræus was sub- 
divided.—4. A. PromoNTORIUM, a promontory at 
the eastern base of the Pyrenees, with a temple 
of Aphrodite (Venus). ] 

APHRODITE ('Agpodir7), one of the great di- 
vinities of the Greeks, the goddess of love and 
beauty. In the Iliad she is represented as the 
daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Dione, and, in 
later traditions, as a daughter of Saturn (Cronos) 
and Euonyme, or of Uranus and Hemera ; but 
the poets most frequently relate that she was 
sprung from the foam (d¢pé¢) of the sea, whence 
they derive her name. She is commonly rep- 
resented as the wife of Vulean (Hephestus) ; 
but she proved faithless to her husband, and 
was in love with Mars (Ares), the god of war, 
to whom she bore Phobos, Deimos, Harmonia, 
and, according to later traditions, Eros and An- 
teros also. She also loved the gods Bacchus 
(Dionysus), Mereury (Hermes), and Neptune 
(Poseidon), and the mortals Ancuises, ADONIS, 
and Bures. She surpassed all the other god- 
desses in beauty, and hence reccived the prize 
of beauty from Paris. She likewise had the 
power of granting beauty and invincible eharms 
to others, and whoever wore her magie girdle 
immediately beeame an objeet of love and de- 
sire. In the vegetable kingdom the myrtle, 
rose, apple, poppy. &e, were sacred to her. 
The animals sacred to her, which are often 
mentioned as drawing her chariot or serving 
as her messengers, are the sparrow, the dove, 
the swan, the swallow, and a bird ealled iynx. 
The planet Venus and the spring-month of April 
were likewise sacred to her. The principal 
places of her worship in Greece were the isl- 
ands of Cyprus and Cythera. The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted mostly of ineense and 
garlands of flowers, but in some plaecs animals 
were sacrificed to her. Respeeting her festi- 
vals, vid. Dict. of Antig., art. ÁDONIA, ANAGOGIA, 
ATURODISIA, CATAGOGIA. Her worship was of 
Eastern origin, and probably introduced by the 
Pheenicians into the islands of Cyprus, Cyth- 
era, and others, whence it spread all over 
Greece. She appears to have been originally 
identical with Astarte, ealled by the Hebrews 
Ashtoreth, and her connection with Adonis clear- 
ly points to Syria. Respecting the Roman god- 
dess Venus, vid. Venus. 

APHRODITÓPOLIS ('Agpodiryc ró2:c), the name 
of several cities in Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt: 
(1.) In the Nomos Leontopolites, in the Delta, 
between Arthribis and Leontopolis; (2.) (Now 
Chybin-el-Koum), in the Nomos Prosopites, in 
the Delta, on a navigable braneh of the Nile, 
between Naueratis and Sais; probably the same 
as Atarbechis, which is an Egyptian name of the 
same meaning as the Greck Aphroditopolis.— 
2. In Middle Egypt or Heptanomis (now Aify/), 
a considerable city on the east bank of the Nile; | 
the chief city of the Nomos Aphroditopolites.— ' 
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3. In Upper Egypt, or the Thebais: (1.) Vene- 
ris Oppidum (now Zachta), a little way from the 
west bank of the Nile; the chief city of the No- 
mos Aphroditopolites ; (2.) In the Nomos Her- 
monthites (now Deir, northwest of Esnch), on the 
west bank of the Nile. 

Aputnonius ('Ag0óvios), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived about A.D. 315, and wrote the 
introduction to the study of rhetorie, entitled 
Progymnasmata (mpoyvuuvácuara). It was eon- 
strueted on the basis of the Progymuasmata of 
Hermogenes, and became so popular that 16 was 
used as the common school-book in this branch 
of education for several centuries. On the re- 
vival of letters it recovered its ancient popu- 
larity, and during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies was used every where, but more es- 
pecially in Germany, as the text book for rhet- 
orie. The number of editions and translations 
which were published during that period is 
greater than that of any other ancient writer. 
The best edition is in Walzs Rhetores Greci, 
vol i Aphthonius also wrote some /Æsopie 
fables, which are extant. R 

Apnitis (Agdric: now .Athyto) a town in 
the peninsula Pallene in Maccdonia, with a eele- 
brated temple and oraele of Jupiter Ammon. 

Apia (Ania, se. yi), the Apian land, an an- 
cient name of Peloponnesus, especially Argolis, 
said to have been so called from Apis, a mythical 
king of Argos. 

ApicAta, wife of Sejanus, was divoreed by 
him, A.D. 23, after she had borne lim three 
| children, and put an end to her own life on the 
| execution of Sejanus, 31. 

Arrcius, the name of three notorious gluttons. 
¡—1. The first lived in the time of Sulla, and is 
said to have procured the condemnation of Ru- 
tilus Rufus, B.C. 92—2. The second and most 
renowned, M. Gabius Apicius, flourished under 
Tiberius. [It is stated by Seneca that, after 
having spent upon his culinary dainties one 
hundred millions of sesterees (sestertium millies), 
upward of three millions of dollars, he beeame 
overwhelmed with debts, and was thns foreed, 
for the first time, to look into his aceounts. He 
found that he would have only ten millions of 
sesterces (sestertium centies) a sum somewhat 
over three hundred thousand dollars, left after 
paying his debts;] upon which, despairing of 
being able to satisfy the cravings of hunger from 
such a pittanee, he forthwith put an end to his 
life by poison. But he was not forgotten. Sun- 
dry cakes (Apicia) and sauces long kept alive 
his memory ; Apion, the grammarian, composed 
a work upon his luxurious labors, and his name 
passed into a proverb in all matters connected 
with the pleasures of the table.—3. A contem- 
porary of Trajan, sent to this eniperor, when 
he was in Parthia, fresh oysters, preserved by 
a skillful process of his own. The treatise we 
now possess, bearing the title Cau Amon de 
Opsoniis et Condimentis, sive de Re Culinaria 
Libri decem, is a sort of Cook and Confection- 
crs Manual, containing a multitude of receipts 
for cookery. It was probably compiled at a late 
period by some one who prefixed the name of 
Apicius, In order to insure the circulation of his 
book-—— Editions: By Almeloveen, Amstelod, 
1709; and by Bernhold, Ansbach., 1800. 

Aripanus ('Aridavóc, Yon. 'Hrrudarór), a viver 
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in Thessaly, whieh receives the Enipeus near | 
Pharsalus, and empties into the Peneus. 

ArróLa, a town of Latium, destroyed by Tar- 
quinius Priseus. 

Arion (Aziwy), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis Magna m Egypt, studied at Alex- 
andrea, and taught rhetoric at Rome in the 
reigns of Tiberius and Claudius. In the reign 
of Caligula be left Rome, and in A.D. 38 he was! 
sent by the inhabitants of Alexandrea at the: 
head of an embassy to Caligula to bring forward | 
complaints against the Jews residing in their 
city. Apion was the author of many works, all 
of which are now lost [with the exeeption of a 
few fragments]. Of these the most celebrated 
were upon the IHonrerie poems. He is said not 
only to have made the best recension of the text 
of the poems, but to have written explanations 
of phrases and words in the form of a diction- 
ary (Aéseic ‘Opnpixai). He also wrote a work 
on Egypt in five books, and a work against the! 
Jews, to which Josephus replied in his treatise 
Against Apion. 

Avion, Protemaus. Vid. PTOLEMÆUS., ArI- 
ON. 
Aris (Arric). 1. Son of Phoroneus and La- 
odice, king of Argos, from whom Peloponnesus 
was called Apia: he ruled tyrannically, and was 
killed by Thelxion and Telchis.—2. The Bull of 
Memphis, worshipped with the greatest rever- 
ence as a god among the Egyptians. The Egyp- 
tians believed that he was the offspring of a 
young eow, fruetified by a ray from heaven. 
There were eertain signs by which he was ree- 
ognized to be the god. It was requisite that 
he should be quite black, have a white square 
mark on the forehead, on his back a figure suni- 
lar to that of an eagle, have two kinds of hair m 
his tail, and on his tongue a knot resembling an 
insect called cantharus. When all these signs 
were diseovered, the animal was consecrated 
with great pomp, and was conveyed to Mem- 
phis, where he had a splendid residence, con- 
taining extensive walks and courts for his 
amusement. His birth-day, whieh was eelebrat- 
ed every year, was his most solemn festival: it 
was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. The god 
was allowed to live only a certain number of 
years, probably twenty-five. If he had not died 
before the expiration of that period, he was killed 
and buried in a sacred well, the place of which 
was unknown exeept to the initiated. But if 
he died a natural death, he was buried publicly 
and solemnly ; and as his birth filled all Egypt 
with joy and festivities, so his death threw the 
whole country into grief and nrourning. ‘The 
worship of Apis was originally nothing but the 
simple worship of the bull; but in the course of 
time, the bull, like other animals, was regarded 
as a symbol, and Apis is henee identified with 


Osiris or the Sun. 


Aris (Aric: now Kasser Schama?) a city 
of Egypt on the eoast of the Mediterrancan, on 
the border of the eountry toward Libya, about 
one hundred stadia west of Pareetonium ; cele- 
brated for the worship of the god Apis. 

[Arrsáox ('Arrecúwv), son of Phausius, slain 
by Eurypylus before Troy—2. Son of Hippasus, 
a leader of the Pzeonians, slain by Lyeomedes 
before Troy.] 
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on the sea, not far from Thyrea, where Danaus 
1s said to have landed. 

[Aronatnra (Arróbabpa : now Boja), a place 
near Sestos, where Xerxes's bridge of boats 
ended. | 

AroporI and Aropkor.z ('AzóóoTor and Aro- 
dorot), a people iu the southeast of Altolia, be- 
tween the Evenns and Hyl»thus. 

APOLLINARIS, SIDONIUS. Vid. Srponws. 

[ ApoLiinanis, Sunpicrus, Vid, Sunrrews. | 

APOLLINIS ProMONTORIUM (’AT6AAwvo¢ dxpov : 
now Cape Zibeeb or Cape Farina), a promontory 
of Zeugitana in Northern Africa, forming the 
western point of the Gulf of Carthage. 

[ AvoruixópPóOnis ('AxóA20voc 5024). 1. Maaxa 
«AL LeyáAn 'ArróldAovos : now Ldfou), the eap- 
ital of the nome named after it, Apolloniates, in 
Upper Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile. The 
people of this city were haters and destroyers of 
the eroeodile—2. Parva ('AmóAAovoc 7 peKpd : 
now Kuss), a city of Upper Egypt, on the east 
bank of the Nile, in the Nomos Coptites, between 
Coptos and Thebes. } 

AvoLLo ('Aról»Awv), one of the great divini- 
tics of the Greeks, son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Latona (Leto), and twin-brother of Diana (Ar- 
temis), was born in the Island of Delos, whither 
Latona (Leto) had fled from the jealous Juno 
(Hera). Vid. Lero. After nine days’ labor, 
the god was born under a palm or olive tree at 
the foot of Mount Cynthus, and was fed by 
Themis with ambrosia and neetar. The pow- 
ers aseribed to Apollo are apparently of different 
kinds, but all are connected with one another, 
and may be said to be only ramifications of one 
and the same, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing elassifieation. He is: 1. Zhe god who pun- 
ishes, whenee some of the ancients derived his 
name from dréA2vpc, destroy. (Aisch., Agam. 
1081.) As the god who punishes, he is repre- 
sented with bow and arrows, the gift of Vulcan 
(Hephexstus); whence his epithets, £karoc, éká- 
epyoc, ¿xarnbódoc, k2vrórocos and dpyvpóro&or, 
arcitenens, &e. All sudden deaths were be- 
lieved to be the effect of the arrows of Apollo; 
and with them he sent the plague into the camp 
of the Greeks—2. The god who affords help and 
wards off evil. As he had the power of punish- 
ing men, so he was also able to deliver men, if 
duly propitiated; hence his epithets, úxéococ, 
áxécrop, ddesixaxoc, owrnp, UTOTPÓTALOS, ÉTTL- 
koúpioc, latpopavrie, opifer, salutifer, ke. From 
his being the god who afforded help, he is the 
father of ZEseulapius, the god of the healing art, 
and was also identified in later times with 
Peeéon, the god of the healing art in Homer. 
Vid. Px£ow.—3. The god of prophecy. Apollo 
exereised this power in his numerous oraeles, and 
especially in that of Delphi. Vid. Diet. of Ant. 
art. Oracurum. He had also the power of 
communicating the gift of prophecy both to 
gods and men, and all the ancient seers and pro- 
phets are placed in some relationship to him. | 
—4. The god of song and musie. We find him 
in the Thad (i, 608) delighting the immortal 
gods with his phorminx; and the Homeric 
bards derived their art of song either from 
Apollo or the Muses. Later traditions aseribed 
to Apollo even the invention of the flute and 
lyre, while it is more eommonly related that he 


APOBATHMI ('AzóbaÓ0uot), a place in Argolis,! received the lyre from Mercury (Hermes). Re- 
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specting his musical contests, vid. Marsyas, 
Minas.—5. The god who protects the flocks and 
cattle (vóutoc cóc, from vouóc or Aou, a meadow 
or pasture land). There are in Homer only a 
few allusions to this feature in the character of 
Apollo, but in later writers it assnmes a very 
prominent form, and in the story of Apollo tend- 
ing the flocks of Admetus at Phere in Thessaly, 
the idea reaches its height—6. The god who de- 
lights in the foundation of towns and the estab- 
lishment of civil constitutions. Hence a town or 
a colony was never fonnded by the Greeks with- 
out consulting an oracle of Apollo, so that in 
every case he became, as it were, their spiritual 
leader—7. The god of the Sun. In Homer, 
Apollo and Helios, or the Sun, are perfectly 
distinet, and his identification with the Sun, 
though almost universal among later writers, 
was the result of later speculations and of for- 
eign, chiefly Egyptian, influence. Apollo had 
more inflnence upon the Greeks than any other 
god. It may safely be asserted that the Greeks 
would never have become what they were with- 
out the worship of Apollo: in him the brightest 
side of the Grecian mind is reflected. Respect- 
ing his festivals, vid. Dict. of Ant., art. AroL- 
tonta, THARGELIA, and others. In the religion 
of the early Romans there is no trace of the 
worship of Apollo. The Romans became ac- 
qnainted with this divinity through the Greeks, 
and adopted all their notions aud ideas about 
him from the latter people. There is no doubt 
that the Romans knew of his worship among the 
Greeks at a very carly time, and tradition says 
that they consnlted his oracle at Delphi, even 
before the expulsion of the kings. But the 
first time that we hear of his worship at Rome 
is in B.C. 430, when, for the purpose of avert- 
ing a plague, a temple was raised to him, and 
soon after dedicated by the consul, C. Julius. 
A second temple was built to biin in 350. Dur- 
ing the second Punie war, in 212, the ludi Apol- 
linares were instituted in his honor. Vid. Diet. 
of Ant. art. Lupr APoLLINARES. His worship, 
however, did not form a very prominent part in 
the religion of the Romans till the time of Au- 
gustus, who, after the battle of Actium, dedicat- 
ed to him a portion of the spoils, built or embel- 
lished his temple at Actium, and founded a new 
one at Rome on the Palatine, and instituted | 
quinquennial games at Actium. The most beau- 
tiful and celebrated among the extant repre- 
sentations of Apollo are the Apollo Belvedere 
at Rome, which was discovered in 1503 at Ret- 
tuno, and the Apollino at Florence. In the 
Apollo Belvedere, the god is represented with 
commanding but serene majesty, sublime intel- 
lect and physical beauty are combined in the 
most wonderfnl manner. 

ATOLLOCRÁTES (AmoAAoKpdrne), elder son of 
Dionysius the Younger, was left by his father in 
command of the island and citadel of Syracuse, 
bnt was compelled by famine to surrender them 
to Dion, about B.C. 354. 

APOLLÓDORUS ("AroA2ódwpoc). 1. Of Awriur- 
OLIS, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, was intrusted in B.C. 331, together with 
Menes, with the administration of Babylon and 
of all the satrapies as far as Cilieia.—2. Tyrant 
of Cassanprea (formerly Potideea), in the pen- 
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in B.C. 379, and exercised it with the utmost 
cruelty. He was conquered and put to death 
by Antigonus Gonatas.—3. Of Canrysrus, a 
comic poet, probably lived B.C. 300-260, and 
was one of the most distinguished of the poets 
of the new Attic comedy. It was from him that 
Terence took his Hecyra and Phormio—4. Of 
GELA in Sicily, a comie poet and a contempo- 
rary of Menander, lived B.C. 340-290. He is 
frequently confounded with Apollcdorus of Ca- 
rystus.—5. A GRAMMARIAN of Athens, son of 
Aselepiades, and pupil of Aristarchus and Pane- 
tius, flonrished abont B.C. 140. He wrote a 
great number of works, all of which have per- 
ished with the exception of his Bibliotheca. 
This work consists of three books, and is by far 
the best among the extant works of the kind. 
It contains a well-arranged account of the my- 
thology and the heroic age of Greece: it begins 
with the origin of the gods, and goes down to 
the time of Thescus, when the work suddenly 
breaks off—Zdditions: By Heyne, Gottingen, 
1803, 2d ed.; by Clavier, Paris, 1805, with a 
French translation; and by Westermann in the 
Mythographi, Brunswick, 1843. Of the many 
other works of Apollodorus, one of the most im- 
portant was a chronicle in iambic verses, com- 
prising the history of one thousand and forty 
years, from the destruetion of Troy (1184) down 
to his own time, B.C. 143.—6. Of PERGAMUS, a 
Greck rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Apollonia in 
his advaneed age, and had as a pupil the young 
Octavins, afterward the Emperor Augustns.—T. 
A painter of Athens, flourished about B.C. 408, 
with whom commenced a new period in the his- 
tory of the art. He made a great advance in 
coloring, and invented chiarosenro.—S. An ar- 
chitect of Damascus, lived under Trajan anc 
Hadrian, by the latter of whom he was put to 
death.—[9. Of PuarrRuw, one of the intimate 
friends of Socrates, and who was present at his 
death.—10. Of Lemnos, a writer on agriculture 
previous to the time of Aristotle.] 

APOLLONÍA (AroAAwvia : 'Aro2Awviáras). 1. 
(Now Pollina or Pollona), an important town in 
lllyria or New Epirus, not far from the mouth 
of the Aous, and sixty stadia from the sea. It" 
was fonnded by the Corinthians and Coreyrie- 
ans and was equally celebrated as a place of 
eommeree and learning: many distinguished 
Romans, among others the young Octavius, af- 
terward the Emperor Augustus, pursued their 
studies here. Persons travelling trom Italy to 
Greece and the East, usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyrrhachium ; and the Via Egnatia, 
the great high road to the East, commenced at 
Apollonia, or, according to others, at Dyrrha- 
chinm. Vid. Eenatia Via—2. (Now Polina), 
a town in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, be- 
tween Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and south 
of the Lake of Bolbe—3. (Now Sizeboli), a 
town in Thrace on the Black Sea, with two 
harbors, a colony of Miletus, afterward called 
Sozopolis, whence its modern name: it had a 
eelebrated temple of Apollo, from which Lueul- 
lus carried away a colossus of this god, and 
erected it on the Capitol at Rome.—4. A castle 
or fortified town of the Locri Ozolæ, near Nau- 
pactus—5. A town in Sicily, on the northern 
coast, of uncertain site.—6. (Now Abullionte), a 


insula of Pallene, obtained the supreme power! town in Bithynia, on the Lake Apolloniatis, 
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through which the River Rhyndaeus flows.—7. | 
A town on the borders of Mysia and Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis.—S. A town in 
Palestina, between Casaréa and Joppa—9. A 
town in Assyria, in the distriet of Apolloniatis, 
through which the Delas or Durus (now Diala) 
flows.—c(10. Now Marza Susa), a town in Cy- 
renaica, and the harbor of Cyrene, one of the five 
towns of the Pentapolis in Libya: it was the 
birth-plaee of Eratosthenes. 

[ArorLoxiàmis. Vid. Assyria, 1.] 

| ArorLoxipas ('AroAAovíóac) a Greek poet, | 
under whose name there are thirty-one pieces 
extant in the Greek Anthology. He flourished 
under Augustus and Tiberius.] 

[AroLLÓNIDES ('AroAAovíóge, Dor. 'Ar0AA0Yv- 
idas) 1. Commander of the cavalry in Olyn- 
thus, who opposed Philip of Macedon, and pre- 
vented the surrender of the town to him, Philip, 
however, by his agents in Olynthus, proeured 
his banishment.—2. A Bæotian officer in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger, who was, after the 
death of Cyrus, deprived of his office, and de- 
graded to a menial eondition.—3. Of Chos, 
who betrayed Chios to the Persian general 
Memnon during Alexanders eastern expedi- 
tion: he was afterward taken and put in con- 
finement.—4. A Stoic philosopher, friend of the 
younger Cato, with whom he conversed on the 
allowableness of suicide before committing that 
act at. Utica.—5. A Greek physician and sur- 
geon, born at Cos, obtained reputation and hon- 
or at the Persian court under Artaxerxes Lon-: 
gimanus, He became engaged in a disreputa- 
ble attempt, and was put to death by torture. ] 

APOLLÓNIS ('AxoAAovíc) a city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, named after Apol- 
lonis, the mother of King Eumenes. It was 
one of the twelve cities of Asia which were 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Ti- 
berius (A.D, 17). 

Apollonius ('Az0AAOvi0c) 1. Of ALABANDA 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes 
about B.C. 100. He was a very distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and de- 
spise philosophy. He was surnamed ó Malaxós. 
and must be distinguished from the following. 
—2. Of ALABANDA, surnamed Moro, likewise a 
rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, and also 
distinguished himself as a pleader in the courts 
of justice. In B.C. 81, when Sulla was dicta- 
tor, Apollonius eame to Rome as ambassador 
of the Rhodians, on which occasion Cieero 
heard him; Cieero also received instruction 
from Apollonius at Rhodes a few years later.— 
3. Son of ARCHEBULUS, a grammarian of Alex- 
andrea, in the first century of the Christian era, 
and a pupil of Didymus. He wrote an Homeric 
Lexicon, which is still extant, and, though much 
interpolated, is a work of great value.—£d:- 
tions: By Villoison, Paris, 1773; by H. Tollius, 


Lugd. Bat, 1788: and by Bekker, Berlin, 1833.! held this office till his death. 


—3. Surnamed DyscoLus, “ the ill-tempered,” 
a grammarian at Alexandrea, in the reigns of | 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius (A.D. 117-161), | 
taught at Rome as well as Alexandrea. He 
and his son Heroptanus are called by Priscian 
the greatest of all grammarians. Apollonius | 
was the first who reduced grammar to any 
thing like a system. Of his numerous works 
only four are extant. 1. Mep ovvrdgewe rob 
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A0yov uepov, “De Construetione Orationis,” or 
"De Ordinatione sive Construetione Dictio- 
num,” in four books; edited by Fr, Sylburg, 
Frankf, 1590, and by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817. 
2. Hep? ávrovvuíac * De Pronomine ?' edited 
by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1814, 3. Mep cvvóéouov, 
* De Conjunctionibus,” and, 4, Hep ¿mipónuáro», 
“De Adverbiis,” printed in Bekker’s Anecdot., 
l.p. 477, dic. Among the works ascribed to 
Apollonius by Suidas there is one, rep) KaTepevo- 
névac toropíac, on fictitious or forged histories : 
this has been erroneously supposed to be the 
same as the extant work Toropía: Savuacia, 
which purports to be written by an Apollonius 
(published by Westermann, Paradoxographi, 
Brunswick, 1839); but it is now admitted that 
the latter work was written by an Apollonius 
who is otherwise unknown.—5. Percaus, from 
Perga in Pamphylia, one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians of antiquity, commonly ealled the 
“Great Geometer,” was educated at Alexan- 
drea under the successors of Euelid, and flour- 
ished about B.C. 250-220. His most important 
work was a treatise on Conie Sections in eight 
books, of which the first four, with the com- 
mentary of Eutocius, are extant in Greek; and 
all but the cighth in Arabic. We have also in- 
troductory lemmata to all the eight by Pappus. 
Edited by Halley, “ Apoll. Perg. Conic. lib. viii," 
die, Oxon. 1710, fol The eighth book is a 
conjectural restoration founded on the introduc- 
tory lemmata of Pappus.—6. Ruopws, a poet 
aud grammarian, son of Silleus or Ileus and 
Rhode, was born at Alexandrea, or, according 
to one statement, at Naucratis, and flourished 
in the reigns of Ptolemy Philopator and Ptolemy 
Epiphanes (B.C. 222-181). In his youth he was 
instructed by Callimachus; but they afterward 
became bitter enemies. Their tastes were en- 
tirely different ; for Apollonius admired and imi- 
tated the simplicity of the ancient epic poets, 
and disliked and despised the artificial and learn- 
ed poctry of Callimachus. When Apollonius 
read at Alexandrea his poem on the Argonautie 
expedition (Argonautica), it did not meet with 
the approbation of the audience; he attributed 
its failure to the intrigues of Callimachus, and 
revenged himself by writing a bitter epigram 
on Callimachus which is still extant. (Anth. 
Grec., xi, 275.) Callimachus, in return, attack- 
ed Apollonius in his Zis, which was imitated by 
Ovid in a poem of the same name. Apollonius 
now left Alexandrea and went to Rhodes, where 
he taught rhetoric with so much suceess, that 
the Romans honored him with their franchise: 
hence he was called the “Rhodian.” He after- 
ward returned to Alexandrea, where he read a 
revised edition of his Argonautica with great 
applause. He succeeded Eratosthenes as chief 
librarian at Alexandrea, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, about B.C. 194, and appears to have 
The Argonaut- 
ica, which consists of four books, and is still ex- 
tant, gives a straightforward and simple descrip- 
tion of the adventures of the Argonauts: 16 1s a 
elose imitation of the Homeric language and 
style, but exhibits marks of art and labor, and 
thus forms, notwithstanding its many resem- 
blances, a contrast with the natural and easy 
flow of the Homerie poems. Among the Ro- 
mans the work was much read, and P. Teren- 
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tius Varro Atacinus acquired great reputation 
by his translation of it. The Argonautica of 
Valerius Flaceus is only a free imitation of 
it— ditions: By Brunck, Argentorat, 1780; 
by G. Schefer, Lips., 1810-13; by Wellauer, 
Lips., 1828. Apollonius wrote several other 
works which are now lost.—7. TYANENSIS or 
TYANAUS, 4. €, of Tyána in Cappadocia, a Py- 
thagorean philosopher, was born about four 
years before the Christian era. At a period 
when there was a general belief in magical 
powers, it would appear that Apollonius obtain- 
ed great influence by pretending to them; and 
we may believe that his Life by Philostratus 
gives a just idea of his character and reputation, 
however inconsistent in its facts and absurd in 
its marvels. Apollonius, according to Philos- 
tratus, was of noble ancestry, and studied first 
under Euthydemus of Tarsus; but, being dis- 
gusted at the luxury of the inhabitants, he re- 
tired to the neighboring town of Age, where 
he studied the whole cirele of the Platonie, 
Skeptic, Epicurean, and Peripatetie philosophy, 
and ended by giving his preference to the Pyth- 
agorcan. He devoted himself to the strictest 
asceticism, and subsequently travelled through- 
out the East, visiting Nineveh, Babylon, and 
India. On his return to Asia Minor, we first 
hear of his pretensions to miraculous power, 
founded, as it would secm, on the possession of 
some divine knowledge derived from the East. 
From lonia he crossed over into Greece, and 


came thence to Rome, where he arrived just: 


after an edict against magicians had been issued 
by Nero. He accordingly remained only a short 
time at Rome, and next went to Spain and Af- 
rica; at Alexandrea he was of assistance to 
Vespasian, who was preparing to seize the em- 
pire. The last journey of Apollonius was to 
Ethiopia, whence he returned to settle in the 
Tonian cities. On the accession of Domitian, 
Apollonius was accused of exciting an insur- 
rection against the tyrant: he voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself, and appeared at Rome before 
the emperor; but, as his destruction seemed 
impending, he escaped by the exertion of his 
supernatural powers. The last years of his life 
were spent at Ephesus, where he is said to have 
proclaimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at 
the instant it took place. Many of the won- 
ders which Philostratus relates in conneetion 
with Apollonius are a clumsy imitation of the 
Christian miracles, 
birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, 
and the incarnation of Proteus himself, the cho- 
rus of swans which sang for joy on the occa- 
sion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, 
and healing the sick, the sudden disappearances 
and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures 
in the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice 
which called him at his death, to which may be 
added his claim as a teacher having authority to 
reform the world, can not fail to suggest the 
parallel passages in the Gospel history, [from 
which they have evidently been borrowed.] 
We know, too, that Apollonius was one among 
many rivals set up by the Ecleeties to our Sa- 
viour, an attempt renewed by the English free- 
thinkers Blount and Lord Herbert. Still it must 
be allowed that the resemblances are very gen- 
eral, and, on the whole, it seems probable that 
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the life of Apollonius was not written with a 
controversial aim, as the resemblanees, although 
real, only indicate that a few things were bor- 
rowed, and exhibit no trace of a systematic 
parallel Vid. Purosrratus. — 8. Of TYRE, a 
Stoic philosopher, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Auletes, wrote a history of the Stoic 
philosophy from the time of Zeno.—9. APOLLO- 
vus and Tauriscus of Tralles, were two broth. 
ers, and the seulptors of the group which is com- 
monly known as the Farnese bull, representing 
the punishment of Dirce by Zethus and Aniphi- 
on. Vid. Dirce. It was taken from Rhodes to 
Rome by Asinius Pollio, and afterward placed in 
the baths of Caracalla, where it was dug up in 
the sixteenth century, and deposited in the Far- 
nese palace. It is now at Naples. Apollonius 
and Tauriseus probably flourished in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

APoLLOPHANES (AoA A0¢dvy¢), a poet of the 
old Attic comedy, of whose comedies a few + d 
The: 
fragments are collected in Meineke's Fragm. Com. 
Gree. vol. i., p. 482—484, edit. minor, ] 

Aponus or Apont Fons (now Abano), warm: 
medicinal springs near Patavium, henec called. 
Aquae Patavine, were muel frequented by the 
sick. 

Apria or Aria (Arria, 'Anía), a city of Phry- 
gia Paeatiana. 

Appia Via, the most celebrated of the Roman 
roads (regina viarum, Stat., Silv. ii, 2, 12,), was 
commenced by Appius Claudius Cæcus when 
censor, B.C. 319, and was the great line of com- 
munieation between Rome and Southern Italy. 
It issued from the Porta Capena, and, passing 
through Aricia, Tres Taberne, Appii Forum, 
Tarracina, Fundi, Formic, Minturne, Sinuessa, 
and Casilinum, terminated at Capua, but was 
eventually extended through Calatia and Cau- 
dium to Beneventum, and finally thence through 
Venusia, Tarentum, and Uria, to Brundisium. 

APPIANUS ('Arrmiavós), the Roman historian, 
was born at Alexandrea, and lived at Rome 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and An- 
toninus Pius. He wrote a Roman _ history 
(Poyairá or Popaik) loropía) in twenty-four 
books, arranged, not synchronistically, but eth- 
nographically, that is, he did not relate the his- 
tory of the Roman empire as a whole in chro- 


nological order, but he gave a separate aeeount 
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of the affairs of each country, till it was finally 
incorporated in the Roman empire. The sub- 
jects of the different books were: 1. The king- 
ly period. 2. Italy. 3. The Samnites. 4. The 
Gauls or Celts. 5. Sicily and the other islands. 
6. Spain. 7. Hannibal’s wars. 8. Libya, Car- 
thage, and Numidia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece 
and the Greck states in Asia Minor. 11. Syria 
and Parthia. 12. The war with Mithradates. 
13-21. The civil wars, in nine books, from 
those of Marius and Sulla to the battle of Ac- 
tium. 22, ‘Exarovzaeria, comprised the history 
of a hundred years, from the battle of Actium 
to the beginning of Vespasian's reign. 23. The 
wars with Illyria) 24. Those with Arabia. 
We possess only eleven of these complete, 
namely, the sixth, seventh, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and twenty-third: there 
are fragments of several of the others. The 
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Parthian history, which has eome down to us| tracts from various orations and dissertations, 


as part of the eleventh book, is not a work of 
Appian, but merely a compilation from Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Antony and Crassus. Appian’s 
work is a compilation. His style is clear and 
simple; but he possesses few merits as an his- 
torian, and he frequently makes the most ab- 
surd blunders. Thus, for instance, he places 
Saguntum on the north of the Iberus, and states 
that it takes only half a day to sail from Spain 
to Britain. The best edition is that of Sehweig- 
hiiuser, Lips., 1785, 

Arrías, a nymph of the Appian well, which 
was situated near the temple of Venus Genctrix 
in the forum of Julius Cesar. It was surrounded 
by statues of nymphs, called Appiades. 

Arpit Forum. Vid. Forum Apr. 

[Arrrora, an old eity of Latium, said to have 
been taken and burned by Tarquinius Priseus, 
and to have furnished from its spoils the sums 
necessary for the construction of the Circus 
Maximus. | 

[Arrius CLaunius. Ved. Crauprus.] 

ArrÜLEiUs or APÜLEIUS, of Medaura in Africa, 
was born about A.D. 130, of respeetable parents. 
He reecived the first rudiments of education at 
Carthage, and afterward studied the Platonic 
philosophy at Athens. He next travelled ex- 
tensively, visiting Italy, Greeee, and Asia, and 
beeoming initiated in most mysteries. At length 
he returned home, but soon afterward undertook 
a new journey to Alexandrea. On his way 
thither he was taken ill at the town of Œa, and 
was hospitably reeeived into the house of a 
young man, Sieinius Pontianus, whose mother, 
a very rich widow of the name of Pudentilla, 
he married. Her relatives, being indignant that 
so much wealth should pass out of the family, 
impeached Appuleius of gaining the affections 
of Pudentilla by charms and magie spells. The 
eause was heard at Sabrata before Claudius 
. Maximus, proeonsul of Africa, A.D. 173, and 
the defence spoken by Appuleius is still extant. 
Of bis subsequent career we know little: he 
oecasionally declaimed in publie with great ap- 
plause. The most important of the extant works 
of Appuleius are, 1. Metamorphoseon seu de Asino 
Aureo Libri XJ. This celebrated romance, to- 
gether with the Asinus of Lucian, is said to have 
been founded upon a work bearing the same 
title by a eertain Lucius of Patre. It seems to 
have been intended simply as a satire upon the 
hypoerisy and debauchery of eertain orders of 
priests, the frauds of juggling pretenders to su- 
pernatural powers, and the general profligaey 
of public morals. There are some, however, 
who discover a more reeondite meaning, and 
especially Bishop Warburton, in his Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, who has at great length en- 
deavored to prove that the Golden Ass was 
written with the view of recommending the Pa- 
gan religion in opposition to Christianity, and 
especially of ineuleating the importance of initia- 
tion into the purer mysterics. The well-known 
and beautiful episode of Cupid and Psyche is in- 
trodueed in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books. 
This, whatever opinion we may form of the prin- 
cipal narrative, is evidently an allegory, and is 
generally understood to shadow forth the pro- 
gress of the soul to perfection. II. Floridorum 
Libri IV. An Anthology, containing select ex- 


collected, probably, by some admirer. III. De 
Deo Socratis Liber. IV. De Dogmate Platonis 
Libri tres. The first book contains some ae- 
eount of the speculative doctrines of Plato, the 
second of his morals, the third of his logic. V. 
De Mundo Liber. A translation of the work 
cepi) Kócuov, ab one time ascribed to Aristotle. 
VI. Apologia sive De Magia Liber. The oration: 
described above, delivered before Claudius Max- 
imus. The best edition of the whole works of 
Appuleius is by Hildebrand, Lips., 1842, 

APPÜLEIUS SATURNINUS. Vid. SATURNINUS. 

APriés (Anping, 'Arpíac), a king of Egypt, 
the Pharaoh-Hophra of Seripture, succeeded his. 
father Psammis, and reigned B.C. 595-570. Af- 
ter an unsuecessful attack upon Cyrene he was 
dethroned and put to death by Amasıs. 

Avronius. 1. Q, one of the worst instru- 
ments of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians— 
2. L. served under Drusus (A.D. 14) and Ger- 
manieus (15) in Germany. ln 20 he was pro- 
consul of Africa, and prætor of Lower Germany, 
where he lost his life in a war against the Frisii. 
Apronius had two daughters, one of whom was 
married to Plautius Silvanus, the other to Len- 
tulus Gzetulieus, eonsul in 26. 

[Aprtsa (now Ausa), a river of Umbria in 
Italy, flowing near Ariminum.] 

[Aesruprs ('Avevózc), a Nereid, mentioned in 
the Iliad of Homer.] 

ArsıLÆ ('AvíAat), a Seythian people in Col- 
chis, north of the River Phasis. 

Apsines ('Ayívgc), of Gadara in Pheenicia, a 
Greek Sophist and rhetorician, taught rhetoric 
at Athens about A.D. 235. Two of his works 
are extant: Iep TOv uepóv tod TOMTLKOD Zóyov 
Téyvg, Which is much interpolated; and Iep? 
TOV £oxnuartouévov vpo6Anudrov, both of which 
are printed in Walz, Rhetor. Greci, vol. ix. p. 
465, sqq., and p. 534, sqq. 

[Arsisrmu ('AvyívOsot) a people of Thrace, 
said by Herodotus to border on the Thracian 
Chersonesus.] 

Arsus (now Crevasta), a river in Illyria (Nova 
Epirus), which flows into the Ionian Sea. 

Arsyrtus. Vid. ArsYrTUS. 

Arta JuLía (now Apt), chief town of the Vul- 
gientes in Gallia Narbonensis, and a Roman 
eolony. 

ArrÉRA ('Arrépa: 'Arrepatos: now Paleo- 
kastron on the Gulf of Suda), a town on thie west 
eoast of Crete, eighty stadia from Cydonia. 

APUANI, a Ligurian people on the Macra, were 
subdued by the Romans after a long resistanee 
and transplanted to Samnium, B.C. 180. 

ApuLEius, Vid. APPULEIUS. 

AruLía (Apulus) included, in its widest sig- 
nifieation, the whole of the southeast of Italy 
from the River Frento to the promontory lapy- 
gium, and was bounded on the north by the 
Frentani, on the east by the Adriatic, on the 
south by the Tarentine Gulf, and on the west 
by Samnium and Lucania, thus including the 
modern provinces of Bari, Otranto, and Capi- 
tanata, in the kingdom of Naples. Apulia, in its 
narrower sense, was the country east of Sam- 
nium on both sides of the Aufidus, the Daunia 
and Peucetia of the Greeks: the whole of the 
southeast part was called Calabria by the Ro- 
mans. The Greeks gave the name of Daunia 
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to the north part of the country from the Frento 
to the Aufidus, of Peuectia to the country from 
the Aufidus to Tarentum and Brundisium, and 
of lapygia or Messapia to the whole of the re- 
maining south part, though they sometimes in- 
cluded under lapygia all Apulia in its widest 
meaning. The northwest of Apulia is a plain, 
but the south part is traversed by the east branch 
of the Apennines, and has only a small tract of 
land on the coast on each side of the mountains. 
The country was very fertile, especially in the 
neighborhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent pasturage. The population 
was of a mixed nature: they were, for the most 
part, of Illyrian origin, and are said to have set- 
tled in the country under the guidanee of lapyx, 
Daunus, and Peucetius, three sons of an Illyr- 
lan king, Lycaon. Subsequently many towns 
were founded by Greck colonists. The Apu- 
lans joined the Samnites against the Romans, 
and became subject to the latter on the conquest 
of the Samnites. 

Aqu, the name given by the Romans to 
many medical springs and bathing-plaees. 1. 
AuRELLE or COLONIA AuRELIA AQUENSIS (now 
Baden-Baden). 2. Carin or Soris (now Bath) 
in Britain. 3. CuriLLz, mineral springs in Sam- 
nium near the ancient town of Cutilia, which 
perished in early times, and cast of Reáte. 
There was a eclebrated lake in its neighborhood 
with a floating island, which was regarded as 
the umbilicus or eentre of Italy. Vespasian 
died at this place. 4. Marriacam or FONTES 
Marriaci (now Wiesbaden), in the land of the 
Mattiaci in Germany. 5. Paravinz (vid. APONI 
Fons). 6. Sexri# (now Aix), a Roman eolony 
in Gallia Narbonensis, founded by Sextius Cal- 
vinus, B.C. 122; its mineral waters were long 
celebrated, but were thought to have lost much 
of their effieaey in the time of Augustus. Near 
this place Marius defeated the Teutoni, B.C. 
102, 7. SrAmiELLAE (now Acqui), a town of the 
Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm 
baths. 

Aqua, in Africa, 1. (Now Meriga, ruins), in 
the interior of Mauretania Casariensis—2. Oa- 
Lipz (now Gurbos or Hammam l Enf), on the 
Gulf of Carthage—3. Rrciæ (now Hammam 
Truzza), in the north part of Byzaeena.—4. 
Tacarrraw (now Hammat-el-Khabs), at the 
southern extremity of Byzacena, close to the 
large city of Tacape (now Khabs). 

Aquits. 1. Of Pontus, translated the Old 
Testament into Greek in the reign of Hadrian, 
probably about A.D.130. Only a few fragments 
remain, which have been published in the edi- 
tions of the Hexapla of Origen.—2. Junius 
AQUILA, a Roman jurist quoted in the Digest, 
probably lived under or betore the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus, A.D. 193-198.—3. L, Ponrius 
AQUILA, a friend of Cicero, and one of Cæsars 
murderers, was killed at the battle of Mutina, 
B.C. 43.—4, Aquita Romanus, a rhetorician who 
probably lived in the third century after Christ, 
wrote a small work entitled De Figuris Senten- 
tiarum et Elocutionis, which is usually printed 
with Rutilius Lupus—Zditions: By Ruhnken, 
Lugd. Bat., 1768, reprinted with additional notes 
by Frotscher, Lips., 1831. 

AqvuiLARÍA (now Alhowareah), a town on the 
coast of Zeugitana in Afriea, on the west side 
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of Hermeum Promontorium (now Cape Bon), 
the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Carthage. 
It was a good landing-place in summer. — . 

AqvíLEÍA (Aquileiensis: now Aquileia or 
Aglar) a town 1n Gallia Transpadana, at the 
very top of the Adriatie, between the rivers 
Sontius and Natiso, about sixty stadia from the 
sea. It was founded by the Romans in B.C. 
182 as a bnlwark against the northern barbari- 
ans, and is said to have derived its name from 
the favorable omen of an eagle (aguila) appear- 
ing to the eolonists. As it was the key of Italy 
on the northeast, it was made one of the strong- 
est fortresses of the Romans. From its posi- 
tion it became also a most flourishing place of 
commerce: the Via ZEmilia was continued to 
this town, and from it all the roads to Re- 
tia, Norieum, Pannonia, Istria, and Dalmatia 
branched off. It was taken and completely de- 
stroyed by Attila in A.D. 452: its inhabitants 
escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice was after- 
ward built. E 

AquiuLia Via, began at Capua, and ran south 
through Nola and Nuceria to Sálernum ; from 
thenee it ran through the very heart of Luea- 
nia and the country of the Bruttii, passing Veru- 
lum, Interamnia, Cosentia, Vibo, and Medma, and 
terminated at Z?hegium. 

AquiLLÍUS or ÁquiLius. 1. M', consul B.C. 
129, finished the war against Aristonicus, son 
of Eumenes of Pergamus. On his return to 
Rome he was accused of maladministration in 
his provinee, but was acquitted by bribing the 
judges.—2. M', consul in B.C. 101, eonquered 
the slaves in Sicily, who had revolted under 
Athenion. In 98 he was accused of maladmin- 
istration in Sicily, but was acquitted. In 88 he 
went into Asia as one of the eonsular legates 
in the Mithradatic war: he was defeated, and 
handed over by the inhabitants of Mytilene to 
Mithradates, who put him to death by pouring 
molten gold down his throat. 

Aquitiivs GarLLus. Vid. GALLUS. 

AqQuILONÍA (Aquilónus), a town of Samnium, 
east of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romanx in 
the Samnite wars. 

Aquinum (Aquinas: now Aquino), a town of 
the Volscians, east of the River Melpis, in a fer- 
tile country; a Roman municipium, and after- 
ward a eolony ; the birth-plaee of Juveual; eel- 
y as for its purple dye. (Hor, Ep., 1, 10, 
27. 

AQUITANÍA. 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garumna (now Garonne) to 
the Pyrences, and from the oeean to Gallia Nar- 
bonensis : it was first eonquered by Cesar’s le- 
gates, and again upon a revolt of the inhabitants 
in the time of Augustus.—2. The Roman prov- 
ince of Aquitania, formed in the reign of Au- 
gustus, was of muel wider extent, and was 
bounded on the north by the Ligeris (now Loire), 
on the west by the oeean, on the south by the 
Pyrenees, and on the east by the Mons Ceven- 
na, which separated it from Gallia Narbonensis. 
The Aquitani were one of the three raees whieh 
inhabited Gaul; they were of Iberian or Span- 
ish origin, and differed from the Gauls and Bel- 
gians in language, customs, and physieal pecu- 
liarity. 

Ara UnioRu, a place in the neighborhood of 
Bonn in Germany, perhaps Godesberg: others 
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suppose it to be another name of Colonia Agrip- | 


pina (now Cologne). 

AnXsia (7 'Apabía: "Apaw, pl.“Apabec, “Apabor, 
Arabs, Arábús, pl. Arabés, Arabi: now Arabia), 
a country at the southwest extremity of Asia, 
forming a large peninsula, of a sort of hatehet- 
shape, bounded on the west by the Anabrcus 
Sus (now Red Sea), on the south and south- 
east: by the Enyturaum Manz (now Gulf of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and Indian Ocean) and on the 
northeast by the Persieus Sinus (now Persian 
Gulf) On the north or land side its bounda- 
“pies were somewhat indefinite, but it seems to 
have included the whole of the desert country 
between Egypt and Syria on the one side, and 
the banks of the Euphrates on the other; and it 
was often considered to extend even further on 
both sides, so as to inelude, on the east, the 
southern part of Mesopotamia along the left 
bank of the Euphrates, and on the west, the 
part of Palestine cast of the Jordan, and the 
part of Egypt between the Red Sea and the 
eastern margin of the Nile valley, which, even 
asa part of Egypt, was called Arabize Nomos. 
In the stricter sense of the name, which confines 
it to the peninsula itself, Arabia may be consid- 
ered as bounded on the north by a line from the 
head of the Red Sea (at Suez) to the mouth of 
the Tigris (now Shat-el- Arab), which just about 
eoineides with the parallel of thirty degrees north 
latitude. It was divided into three parts: (1.) 
ARABIA PETRA (7 werpaia ’Apabia: northwest 
part of El-Hejaz), including the triangular pieee 
of land between the two heads of the Red Sea 
(the peninsula of Mount Sinai) and the eountry 
immediately to the north and northeast, and 
called, from its eapital, Petra, while the literal 
signification of the name, “ Rocky Arabia,” agrees 
also with the nature of the country: (2.) Ara- 
Bra Deserta (now 21-Jebel), including the great 
Syrian Desert, and a portion of the interior of 
the Arabian peninsula: (3.) Araña Fenix (now 
Al-Nejed, El-Hejaz, Hi-Yemen, El-Hadramaut, 
Oman, and .El-Hejer) consisted of the whole 
country not ineluded m the other two divisions , 


the ignorance of the aneients respecting the | 


interior of the peninsula leading them to elass 
it with Arabia Felix, although it properly be- 
longs to Arabia Deserta, for it consists, so far as 
it 1s known, of a sandy desert of steppes and 
table land, interspersed with Oases ( Wadis), and 
fringed with mountains, between which and the 
sea, espeeially on the western eoast, lies a belt 
of low land (ealled Zehamah), intersected by 
numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate the 
strips of land on their banks, and produce that 
fertility whieh caused the ancients to apply 
the epithet of Felix to the whole peninsula. 
The width of the Zehamah is, in some plaees 
on the western coast, as much as from one to 
two days’ journey, but on the other sides it 
is very narrow, exeept at the eastern end of 
the peninsula (about Muskat in Ornan), where 
for a small space its width is again a day's 
journey. The inhabitants of Arabia were of 
the raec ealled Semitie or Aramean, and closely 
related to the Isrzlites. The northwestern dis- 
triet (Arabia Petrea) was inhabited by the 
various tribes which constantly appear in Jew- 
ish history: the Amalekites, Midianites, Edom- 
ites, Moabites, Ammonites, de. The Greeks 
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uud Romans ealled the inhabitants by the name 
of Nabarmer, whose capital was Petra. The 
people of Arabia Deserta were ealled Arabes 
Seenitee (Zxyvirac), from their dwelling in tents, 
and Arabes Nomades (Noudóec), from their 
mode of life, which was that of wandering 
herdsmen, who supported themselves partly by 
their eattle, and to a great extent, also, by the 
plunder of earavans, as their unchanged de- 
seendants, the Bedouins or Bedawee, still de, 
The people of the ZehamaA were (and are) of 
the same race; but their position led them. at 
an early period to cultivate both agriculture 
and commerce, and to build considerable eities, 
Their chief tribes were known by the follow- 
ing names, beginning south of the Nabathxi, 
on the western coast: the Thamydéni and Minei 
(in the southern part of Hejaz), in the neigh- 
borhood of Macoraba (now Mecca); the Sabi 
and Homeritz, in the southwestern part of the 
peninsula (now Yemen); on the southeastern 
eoast, the Chatramolite and Adramite (in Z- 
Hadramaut, a eountry very little known, even 
to the present day); on the castern and north- 
eastern coast, the Omanite and Daraehéni (in 
Oman, and £l-Ahsa or .El-Hejer). From the 
earliest. known period a eonsiderable trafic 
was earried on by the people in the north (espe- 
eially the Nabathai) by means of earavans, 
and by those on the southern and eastern coast 
by sea, in the produetions of their own eountry 
(eluefly gums, spices, and precious stones), and 
in those of India and Arabia. Besides this 
peaceful intereourse with the neighboring coun- 
tries, they seem to have made military expe- 
ditions at an early period, for there ean be no 
doubt that the Hyksos or "Shepherd-kings," 
who for some time ruled over Lower Egypt, 
were Arabians. On the other hand, they have 
successfully resisted all attempts to subjugate 
them. The alleged eonquests of some of the 
Assyrian kings eould only have affeeted small 
portions of the eountry on the north. Of the 
Persian empire we are expressly told that they 
were independent. Alexander the Great died 
too soon even to attempt his eontemplated 
seheme of eireumnavigating the peninsula and 
subduing the inhabitants. The Greek kings of 
Syria made unsuccessful attaeks upon the Naba- 
thei. Under Augustus, ZElius Gallus, assisted 
by the Nabathzi, made an expedition into Ara- 
bia Felix, but was eompelled to retreat into 
Egypt to save his army from famine and the 
climate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petrea was 
conquered by A. Cornelius Palma (A.D. 107), 
and the country of the Nabathzei beeame a Ro- 
man province. Some partial and temporary 
footing was gained at a much later period, on the 
southwestern coast, by the Ethiopiaus; and 
both in this direction and from the north Chris- 
tianity was early introduced into the eountry, 
where it spread to a great extent, and continued 
to exist side by side with the old religiou (which 
was Sabaism, or the worship of heavenly bo- 
dies), and with some admixture of Judaism, 
until the total revolution produced by the rise 
of Mohammedanism in 622. While maintain- 
ing their independence, the Arabs of the Desert 
have also preserved to this day their ancient 
form of government, which is strictly patri- 
archal, under the heads of tribes and families 
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(Emirs and Sheiks) In the more settled dis- 
triets, the patriarehal authority passed into the 
hands of kings, and the people were divided 
into the several castes of scholars, warriors, 
agriculturists, merchants, and mechanics. The 
Mohammedan revolution lies beyond our limits. 

ArAsicus Sivus (ó 'Apabukóc Kkódroç: now 
Red Sea), a long narrow gulf between Africa 
and Arabia, connected on the south with the 
Indian Ocean by the Angustize Diva (now Straits 
of Bab-cl-Mandcb), and on the north divided into 
two heads by the peninsula of Arabia Petrea 
(now Peninsula of Sinai), the east of which was 
called Sinus /Elanites or ZElanitieus (now Gulf 
of Akaba), and the west Sinus Heroopolites or 
Heroopolitieus (now Gulf of Suez). The upper 
part of the sea was known at a very early pc- 
riod, but it was not explored in its whole ex- 
tent till the maritime expeditions of the Ptole- 
mies. Respecting its other name, sec Eryru- 
RAUM MARE. 

ArAñis ("Apabic, also ’Apdbsoc, "Aplic, ' Apra- 
Gig, and "Aprábioc: now Poorally or Agbor), a 
river of Gedrosia, falling into the Indian Ocean 
1000 stadia (100 geographical miles) west of the 
mouth of the Indus, and dividing the Orit on 
its west from the Arabite or Arbiíes on its 


east, who had a city named Arbis on its castern | 


bank. 

Arabira. Vid. ARABIS. 

[Aranrus (Scholasticus), a Grecian poct, prob- 
ably in the time of Justinian, who has left seven 
epigrams, which arc found in the Anthologia 
Greeca. | 

ARACHNAUM ('Apayvaiov) a mountain form- 
ing the boundary between Argolis and Corin- 
thia. 

ARACHNE, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Id- 
mon of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple. 
Arachne excelled in the art of weaving, and, 
proud of her talent, ventured to challenge Mi- 
nerva (Athena) to compete with her. Arachne 
produced a piece of cloth in which the amours of 
the gods were woven, and as Minerva (Athena) 
could find no fault with it, she tore the work to 
pieces. Arachne, in despair, hung herself: the 
goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, but 
the rope was changed into a cobweb and Arachne 
herself into a spider (dpúxvr), the animal most 
odious to Minerva (Athena) (Ov., Met. vi, 1, 
seq.) This fable seems to suggest the idea that 
man learned the art of weaving from the spider, 
and that it was invented in Lydia. 

Arkcnosii ('Apayocía: 'Apayoroí or -Orat: 
southeastern part of Afghanistan and northeast- 
ern part of Beloochistan), onc of the extreme cast- 
ern provinees of the Persian (and afterward of the 
Parthian) empire, bounded on the east by the 
Indus, on the north by the Paropamisadz, on the 
west by Drangiana, and on the south by Gedro- 
sia. lt was a fertile country, watered by the 
River Arachotus, with a town of the same name, 
built by Semiramis, and which was the capital 
of the province until the foundation of ALEXAN- 
prea. The shortest road from Persia to India 
passed through Arachosia. 

AnXonorus Vid, ARACHOSIA. 

Aracurnus or ArEtno ('ApayÜoc or 'ApéQov : 
now Arta), a river of Epirus, rises in Mount 
Lacmon or the Tymphean Mountains, and flows 
into the Ambracian Gulf, south of Ambracia: 
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it is deep and difficult to eross, and navigable up: 
to Ambracia. 

[Aracta (Aparía), or Alexandri Insula (now 
Charedsch or Karek), an island in the Persian 
Gulf, opposite the coast of Persis, containing a 
mountain sacred to Neptune. | 

ARACYNTHUS ('ApákvvÜOoc : now Zigos), a mount- 
ain on the southwest coast of ZEtolia, near Pleu- 
ron, sometimes placed in Acarnania. Later 
writers erroneously make it a mountain betweem 
Bootia and Attica, and hence mention it in con- 
nection witb Amphion, the Beeotian hero. (Pro- 
pert, iil, 13, 41; Actæo (i. e. Attieo) Aracyntho, 
Virg. el, 11, 24.) 

Annus ("Apadoc: 'Apádioc, Arádius : in Old. 
Testament, Arvad: now Ruad), an island ofi. 
the coast of Phanicia, at the distance of twenty 
stadia (two geographical miles), with a city which. 
occupicd the whole surface of the island, seven. 
stadia in circumference, which was said to have 
been founded by exiles from Sidon, and which: 
was a very flourishing place under its own kings; 
under the Seleucide, and under the Romans.. 
It possessed a harbor on the main land, called. 
ANTARADUS. 

Arz Puitraxorum. Vid. PHiLENORUM Arm. 

AraztTuyrEs ('Apatvpéa) daughter of Aras, 
an autochthon who was belicved to have built 
Arantea, the most ancient town in Phliasia.. 
After her death, her brother Aóris ealled the 
country of Phliasia Arethyrea, in honor of his 
sister. 

ARXPHEN (Apagyy: 'Apagívios, *Apapivodev z: 
now Rafna), an Attic demus belonging to the 
tribe Aígeis, on the east of Attica, north of the 
River Erasinus, not far from 1ts mouth. 

Arar or Ania (now Saóne), a river of Gaul, 
rises in the Vosges, receives the Dubis (now 
Doubs) from the east, after which 1t becomes. 
navigable, and flows with a quiet stream into the 
Rhone at Lugdunum (now Lyon). In the time: 
of Ammianus (A.D. 370) it was also called Sau- 
conna, and in the Middle Ages Sangona, whence: 
its modern name Saóne. 

[AnanExE (Apapyv7), a barren district of 
Arabia Felix, inhabited by nomad tribes, through 
which Ælius Gallus had to make his way in his 
unsuccessful attempt to subjugate Arabia.] 

ARAROs ('Apapoc) an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophancs, flourished. 
B.C. 375. [The fragments of his comedies are 
collected in Meineke's Fragm. Comic. Grae., vol. 
i, p. 630-632, edit. minor. ] 

Anas. Vid. ARÆTHYREA. 

ARASPES ('Apáoz5c) a Mede, and a friend of” 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in Xen- 
ophon’s Cyrop:zdia. He contends with Cyrus- 
that love has no power over him, but shortly af- 
terward refutes himself by falling in love with. 
Panthea, whom Cyrus had committed to his. 
charge. Vid. ABRADATAS. 

ArAvus ('Aparoc) 1. The celebrated general 
of the Acheans, son of Clinias, was born at 
Sicyon, B.C. 271. On the murder of his father 
by AsaNTIDAS, Aratus, who was then a child, was 
conveyed to Argos, where he was brought up.. 
When he had reached the age of twenty, he 
gained possession of his native city, B.O. 251, 
deprived the usurper Nieocles of his power, and. 
united Sicyon to the Achszan league, which 
gained, in consequenee, a great accession of 
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power. Vid. Acu#1. In 245 he was eleeted 
general of the league, whieh office he frequently 
held in subsequent years. Through his influ- 
ence a great number of the Greek cities joined 
the league; but he excelled more in negotiation 
than in war, and in his war with the A®tolians | 
and Spartans he was often defeated. In order | 
to resist these enemies, he cultivated the friend- 
ship of Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, 
and of his successor Philip; but as Philip was 
evidently anxious to make himself master of all | 
Greece, dissensions arose between him and Ara- 
tus, and the latter was eventually poisoned in 
213, by the kine's order. Divine honors were 
paid to him by his countrymen, and an annual 
festival (Apáre.a, vid. Dict. of Antiq.) establish- 
ed. Aratus wrote Commentaries, being a his- 
tory of his own times down to B.C. 220, at 
whieh point Potysius commenced his history. 
—2. Of Soli, afterward Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, 
or (aceording to one authority) of Tarsus, flour- 
ished B.C. 270, and spent all the latter part of 
his life at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, king 
of Macedonia. He wrote two astronomieal po- 
ems, entitled Phenomena (Parvóneva), eonsisting 
of 732 verses, and Diosemeia (Acoanmeia), of 422. 
The design of the Phenomena is to give an in- 
troduetion to the knowledge of the constella- 
tious, with the rules for their risings and set- 
tings. The Diosemeia consists of prognosties 
of the weather from astronomieal phenomena, 
with an aceount of its effects upon animals. It 
appears to be an imitation of Hesiod, and to 
have been imitated by Virgil in soine parts of 
the Georgies. The style of these two poems is 
distinguished by elegance and aceuracy, but it 
wants originality aud poetic elevation. That 
they became very popular both in the Greeian 
and Roman world (cum sole et luna semper Ara- | 
tus erit, Ov, Am, 1., 15, 16), is proved by the | 
nomber of commentaries and Latin translations. | 
Parts of three poetical Latin translations are | 
preserved. One written by Cieero when very 
young, one by Cesar Germanieus, the grand- 
son of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. 
—Editions. [Most copious and complete, by 
Buhle, Lips, 1793-1801, 2 vols. ; later, with re- 
vised text], by Voss, Heidelb., 1824, with a Ger- 
man poetieal version; by Buttmann, Berol, 
1826; and by Bekker, Berol., 1828. 

[Araura (now St. Tiberi), earlier Cesséro, a 
town of the Volee Areeomiei, on the Arauris, 
in Gallia Narbonensis. | f 

Anavris (now Herault), erroneously Rauraris 
in Strabo, a river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises 
in Mount Cevenna, and flows into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Arausio (now Orange,) a town of the Cavari 
or Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the road from Arelate to Vienna: 
it still contains remains of an amphitheatre, 
eireus, acqueduct, triumphal arch, de, 

ARAXES ('Apá£yc), the name of several rivers. 
—1. In Armenia Major (now Æraskh or Aras), 
rises in Mount Aba or Abus (near Erzeroum), 
from the opposite side of whieh the Euphrates 
flows; and, after a great bend southeast, and 
then northeast, joins the Cyrus (now Kour), 
whieh flows down from the Cauensus, and falls 
with it into the Caspian by two mouths, in about 
39° 20' north latitude. The lower part, past Ar- 
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| TAXATA, flows through a plain, whieh was call- 


ed rò 'Apa£gvóv wediov. The Araxes was pro- 
verbial for the foree of its eurrent; and henee 
Virgil (4£n,, viii, 728) says pontem indignatus 
Arazes, with special referenee to the failnre of 
both Xerxes aud Alexander in throwing a bridge 
over it. It seems to be the Phasis of Xeno- 
phon.—2. In Mesopotamia. Vid. AmonnHas. 


| —8. In Persis (now Bend-Emir), the river on 


whieh Persepolis stood, rises in the mountains 
east of the head of the Persian Gulf, and flows 
southeast into a salt lake (now Bakhtegan) not 
far below Persepolis.—4. It is doubtful whether 
the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as the 
Oxvs, Jaxartes, or Volga.—5. The Prneus, in 
Thessaly, was called Araxes from the violence 
of its torrent (from dpdoow). 

AnAXUS (“Apagoc: now Cape Papa), a prom- 
ontory of Aehaia, near the eonfines of Elis. 

AnnÁcEs (“Ap6dxyc), the founder of the Medi- 
an empire, aceording to Ctesias, is said to have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the 
Babylonian, and to have destroyed the old As- 
syrian empire under the reign of Sardanapalus, 
D.C. 876. Ctesias assigne twenty-eight years 
to the reign of Arbaces, B.C. 876-848, and 
makes his dynasty eonsist of eight kings. This 
aeeount differs from that of Herodotus, who 
makes Deroces the first king of Media, and as- 
signs only four kings to his dynasty. 

ARBELA (Tà “ApbyAa: now L7rbille), a city of 
Adiabene in Assyria, between the rivers Lyeus 
and Caprus ; celebrated as the head-quarters of 
Darius Codomannus before the last battle in 
whieh he was overthrown by Alexander (B.C. 
331), which is hence frequently called the battle 
of Arbela, though it was really fought near Gav- 
GAMELA, about fifty miles west of Arbela. The 
distriet about Arbela was called Arbelitis ('Ap- 


bnaitec). 
Arsis. Vid. ARABIS. 
[Arsiter. Vid. Perrontus.] 


ARBUCALA or ARBOCALA (now Villa Fasila?), 
the chief town of the Vaecæi in Hispania Tar- 
raeonensis, taken by Hannibal after a long re- 
sistanee. 

AnBUSCÜLA, a celebrated female aetor in pan- 
tomimes in the time of Cicero. 

ARCA or -Æ ("Apxn or -ac: now Tell-Arka), a 
very aneient eity in the north of Pheenieia, not 
far from the sea-coast, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon: a eolony under the Romans, named 
Area Cesarea or Cesarea Libani: the birth- 
plaee of the Emperor Alexander Severns. 

Ancipía ('Apkaóía: "Apkac, pl. ’Apxddec), a 
eountry in the middle of Peloponnesus, was 
bounded on the east by Argolis, on the north by 
Aehaia, on the west by Elis, and on the south 
by Messenia and Laconiea. Next to Laconiea 
it was the largest country in the Peloponnesus: 
its greatest length was about fifty miles, its 
breadth from thirty-five to forty-one miles. It 
was surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
which likewise traversed it in every direction, 
and it may be regarded as the Switzerland of 
Greece. Its prineipal mountains were Oyllene 
and Erymanthus in the north, Artemisius in the 
east, and Parthenius, Menalus, aud Lycæus in 
the south and southwest. The Alphéus, the 
greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in Areadia, 


and flows through a considerable part of the 
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country, receiving numerous affluents. The 
northern and eastern parts of the country were 
barren and unproductive; the western and 
southern were more fertile, with numerous val- 
leys where corn was grown. The Areadians, 
said to be descended from the eponymous hero 
Arcas, regarded thenselves as the most ancient 
people in Greece: the Greek writers call them 
indigenous (avróx0ovec) and Pelasgians. In con- 
sequence of the physical peculiarity of the coun- 
try, they were chiefly employed in hunting and 
the tending of cattle, whence their worship of 
Pan, who was especially the god of Arcadia, and 
of Diana (Artemis).  Tliey were a people sim- 
ple in their habits and moderate in their desires : 
they were passionately fond of music, and eul- 
tivated it with great suceess (soli cantare periti 
Arcades, Virg, Ecl, x. 32), which cireumstance 
Was supposed to soften the natural roughness 
of their character. The Arcadians experienced 
fewer changes than any other people in Greece, 
and retained possession of their country upon 
the conquest of the rest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians. Like the other Greek communities, 
they were originally governed by kings, but are 
said to have abolished monarchy toward the 
close of the second Messenian war, and to have 
stoned to death their last king Aristocrates, be- 
cause he betrayed his allies the Messenians. 
The different towns then became independent 
republics, of which the most important were 
MANTINEA, TEGEA, ORCHOMENUS, Psopuis, and 
Puenros. Like the Swiss, the Arcadians fre- 
quently served as mercenaries, and in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, they were found in the armies 
of both the Lacedemonians and Athenians. 
The Lacedeemonianos made many attempts to 
obtain possession of parts of Arcadia, but these 
attempts were finally frustrated by the battle 
of Leuctra (B.C. 371); and in order to resist 
all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, 
the Arcadians, upon the advice of Epami- 
nondas, built the city of MeGaLoPoLIs, and in- 
stituted a general assembly of the whole na- 
tion, called the Myrii (Mupiou, vid. Dict. of Antiq., 
s.v.) They subsequently joined the Achzan 
League, and finally became subject to the Ro- 
mans. 

Ancapius, emperor of the East (A.D. 395- 
408), elder son of Theodosius L, was born in 
Spain, A.D. 583. On the death of Theodosius 
he became emperor of the East, while the West 
was given. to his younger brother Honorius. 
Areadius possessed neither physical nor intel- 
Jeetual vigor, and was entirely governed by un- 
worthy favorites. At first he was ruled by Ru- 
finus, the preefeet of the East; and on the mur- 
der of the latter soon after the accession of 
Arcadius, the government fell into the hands of 
the eunuch Eutropius. Eutropius was put to 
death in 399, and his power now devolved upon 
Gainas, the Goth; but upon his revolt and death 
in 401, Arcadius became entirely dependent upon 
his wife Eudoxia, and it was through her influ- 
ence that Saint Chrysostom was exiled in 404. 
Arcadius died on the first of May, 408, leaving 
the empire to his son, Theodosius IL, who was 
a minor. 

[Arcapius ('Apkáótoc), a Greek grammarian 
of Antioch, of uncertain date, but certainly not 
earlier than 200 A.D. He wrote a useful work 
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on aceents (mep? róvov), which is extant.—£di- 
tions: By Barker, Leipzig, 1820, and by Dindorf, 
in his Grammat. Greci, Leipzig, 1823.] 

Arcanum. Vid. AmriwUM. 

Arcas ('Apkac), king and eponymous hero of 
the Arcadians, son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Cal- 
listo, grandson of Lyeaon, and father of Aphidas 
and Elatus. Areas was the boy whose flesh 
his grandfather Lyeaon placed before Jupiter 
(Zeus), to try his divine character. Jupiter 
(Zeus) upset the table (rpúresa) which bore the 
dish, and destroyed the house of Lyeaon by light- 
ning, but restored Areas to life. When Areas 
had grown up, he built on the site of his father’s 
house the town of Trapezus. Arcas and his 
mother were placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among 





the stars. 

ArcksinAus or ArcÉsiLas ('ApkeotAaoc, 'Apke- 
cíAac), a Greek philosopher, son of Seuthes or 
Seythes, was born at Pitane in ZEolis, and flour- 
ished about B.C. 250. He studied at first in 
his native town under Autolyeus, a mathema- 
tician and afterward went to Athens, where he 
became the disciple first of Theophrastus, and 
next of Polemo and of Crantor. He sueceeded 
Crates about B.C. 241 in the chair of the Aead- 
emy, and beeame the founder of the seeond or 
middle (uéon) Academy. He is said to have 
died in his seventy-sixth year from a fit of 
drunkenness. His philosophy was of a skep- 
tical character, though it did not go so far as 
that of the followers of Pyrrhon. He did mot 
doubt the existence of truth in itself, only our 
capacities for obtaining it, and he combated 
most strongly the dogmatism of the Stoies. 

ArcisiLAus ('ApkeoíAaoc) 1. Son of Lycus 
and Theobule, leader of the Beoeotians in the 
Trojan war, slain by Hector—2. The name of 
four kings of Cyrene. Vid. Barrus and Bar- 
TIADJ. — [3. A Sicilian, who accompanied 
Agathocles to Africa, but, on the departure of 
the latter from that country, murdered his son 
Archagathus.—4. A. sculptor in the first cen- 
tury B.C, who was held in high esteem at 
Rome: he was intimate with L. Lentulus, and 
was greatly commended by Varro.] 

Arcéslus ('Apkeíoioc), son of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Euryodia, father of Laértes, and grandfather 
of Ulysses. Hence both Laértes and Ulysses 
are called Arcesiades (’Apxetotddne). 

ARCHÆĞPÕLIS (’Apyarorodrc), the later capital 
of Colchis, near the River Phasis. 

[Arcuacarmus. Vid. ARrCESILAUS, 8.) 

ARCHANDROPOLIS ('Apyávópov wéAc¢), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus 
and Cercasorus. 

[ArcHeBates (Apxebárac), son of Lycaon, 
destroyed by Jupiter (Zeus) by lightning. ] 

ArcHEDEMUs ('Apxédnuos; Dor. ’Apyédapoc). 
1. A popular leader at Athens, took the first 
step against the generals who had gained the 





battle of Arginusz, B.C. 406. The eomie poets 
called him * blear-eyed?” (yAduwv), and said that 
he was a foreigner, and had obtained the fran- 
chise by fraud.—2. An Ætolian (called Archi- 
damus by Livy), commanded the Ætolian troops 
whieh assisted the Romans in their war with 
Philip (B.U. 199-197). He afterward took an 
active part against the Romans, aud eventual- 
ly joined Perseus, whom he accompanied in his 
| flight after his defeat in 168.—3. Of Tarsus, a 
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Stoic philosopher, mentioned by Cicero, Seneea, 
aud other ancient writers. 

Arcnitpicus ('Apxédixoc), an Athenian eomie 
poet of the new eomedy, supported Antipater 
and the Macedonian party. 

ARCHEGETES ('Apxgyérnc), a surname of 
Apollo, probably in reference to his being a 
leader of colonies. It was also a surname of 
other gods. . 

AnonÉLAIs ('Apyezatc) 1. Iu Cappadocia 
(now Akserai), on the Cappadox, a tributary of 
the Halys, a eity founded by Archelaus, the last 
king of Cappadoeia, and niade a Roman eolony 
by the Emperor Claudins.—2. A town of Pales- 
tine, near Jericho, founded by Archelaus, the 
son of Herod the Great. 

ARCHÉLAUS ('ApyéAaoc). 1. Son of Herop 
the Great, was appointed by his father as his 
sueeessor, and reeeived from Augustus Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumæa, with the title of ethnareh. 
In eonsequenee of his tyrannieal government, 
the Jews aeeused him before Augustus in the 
tenth year of his reign (A.D. 7): Augustus 
banished him to Vienna in Gaul, where he died. 
—2. King of Macrpoxi4 (B.C. 413-399), an il- 
legitimate son of Perdiceas IL, obtained the 
throue by the murder of his half-brother. He 
improved the internal eondition of his kingdom, 
and was a warm patron of art and literature. 
His palace was adorned with magnificent paint- 
ings by Zeuxis; and Euripides, Agathon, and 
other men of eminenee, were among his guests. 
Aeeording to some xeeounts, Arehelaus was ac- 
eidently slain in a hunting party by his favorite, 
Craterus or Crateuas; but, aceording to other 
accounts, he was murdered by Craterus.—3. A 
distinguished general of Mirurapares. In B. 
C. 87 he was sent into Greeee by Mithradates 
with a large fleet and army; at first he met 
with eonsiderable sueeess, but was twice de- 
feated by Sulla in 86, near Chzronea and Or- 
chomenos in Boeotia, with immense loss. There- 
upon he was eommissioned by Mithradates to 
sue for peaee, whieh he obtained; but subse- 
quently being suspeeted of treaehery by the 
king, he deserted to the Romans just before 
the eommeneement of the seeond Mithradatie 
war, B.C. 81,—4. Son of the preeeding, was 
raised by Pompey, in B.C. 63, to the dignity of 
priest of the goddess (Enyo or Bellona) at Qo- 
mana in Pontus or Cappadoeia. In 56 or 55 
Arehelaus beeame king of Egypt by marrying 
Bereniee, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who, 
after the expulsion of her father, had obtained 
the sovereignty of Egypt. Arehelaus, however, 
was king of Egypt only for six months, for Ga- 
binius marehed with an army into Egypt in or- 
der to restore Ptolemy Auletes, and in the bat- 
tle whieh ensued, Arehelaus perished—5. Son 
of No. 4, and his suecessor in the offiee of high- 
priest of Comana, was deprived of his dignity 
by Julius Cesar in 47.—6. Son of No. 5, re- 
ceived from Antony, in B.C. 36, the kingdom 
of Cappadoeia, a favor which he owed to the 
charms of his mother Glaphyra. After the bat- 
tle of Aetium, Oetavianus not only left Arehe- 
laus in the possession of his kingdom, but sub- 
sequently added to it a part of Cilicia and Lesser 


Armenia, But, having ineurred the enmity of | 


Tiberius by the attention whieh he had paid to 


C. Cesar he was summoned to Rome goon after | from Athens. 
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the acecssion of Tiberius and accused of tree- 
son. His life was spared, but he was obliged 
to remain at Rome, where he died soon after, 
A.D. 17, Cappadocia was then made a Roman 
provinee.—7, A philosopher, probably born at 
Athens, though others make him a native of 
Miletus, flourished about B.C. 450. The philo- 
sophieal system of Archelaus is remarkable, as 
forming a point of transition from the older to 
the newer form of philosophy in Greece. As a 
pupil of Anaxagoras, he belonged to the Ionian 
sehool, but he added to the physical system of 
his teacher some attempts at moral speeulation. 
—8. A Greek poet, in Egypt, lived under the 
Ptolemies, and wrote epigrams, some of whieh 
are still extant in the Greek Anthology.—9. A 
seulptor of Priene, son of Apollonius, made the 
marble bas-relief representing the Apotheosis of 
Homer, whieh formerly belonged to the Colon- 
na family at Rome, and is now in the Townley 
Gallery of the British Museum. He probably 
lived in the reign of Claudius. 

[ArcueLocuus ('Apxé2oxoc), son of the Tro- 
jan Antenor; slain by Ajax.] 

[Arcuemicuus ('Apyéuayoc, a greek his- 
torian of Eubcea, who wrote a work on his na- 
tive country (rà Ev6oixd), consisting of ab least 
three books. | 

ARcHEMORUs ('Apyé£uopoc) or OPHELTES, son 
of the Nemean king Lyeurgus and Eurydiee. 
When the Seven heroes, on their expedition 
against Thebes, stopped at Nemea to obtain 
water, Hypsipyle, the irse of the child Ophel- 
tes, while showing the way to the Seven, left 
the ehild alone. In the meantime, the ehild 
was killed by a dragon, and buried by the Seven. 
But as Amphiaraus saw in this aeeident an 
omen boding destruetion to him and his eom- 
panions, they ealled the child Arehemorus, that 
is, “Forerunner of Death,’ und instituted the 
Nemean games in honor of him. 

[ ArcuertoLÉMUS ('ApyemróZeuoc), son of Iph- 
itus, eharioteer of Heetor, was slain by Teucer.] 

[ ArcuEstritzus ('Apyéorparoc), one of the ten 
generals appointed to supersede Aleibiades in 
the command of the Athenian fleet, after the 
battle of Notium, B.C. 407.—2. A member of 
the Bov? at Athens, who, during the siege of 
the city, after the battle of zEgospotami, B.C. 
405, was thrown into prison for advising eapitu- 
lation on the terms proposed by Sparta.] 

AncnuEstPÁTUS ('Apyéorparoc), of Gela or Syr- 
aeuse, about B.C. 350, wrote a poem on the Art 
of Cookery, which was imitated or translated 
by Ennius in his Carmina Hedypathetica or Hedy- 
pathica (from 7dvrádeca). 

[ ArcuErrus, a eompanion of Turnus, slain by 
Mnestheus. ] 

Arcuias(’Apyiac). 1. An Heraelid of Corinth, 
left his eountry in eonsequenee of the death of 
ACTEON, and founded Syracuse, B.C. 734, by 
command of the Delphie oracle.—[2. A Theban, 
who betrayed the citadel (Cadmea) to the Spar- 
tan eommander Phabidas, B.C. 382. He was 
at the head of the party in the interest of Spar- 
ta, but was slain by the Theban exiles under 
Pelopidas.—3. Of Turn, originally an aetor, 
was sent, B.C. 322, after the battle of Cranon, 
to apprehend the orators whom Antipater had 
demanded of the Athenians, and who had fled 
Vid Hvyrerives and DemosTHF- 
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nes. He was nieknamed Puyadobípac, *exile-| defeated the Areadians and Argives in the 


hunter ;” and ended his life, as he deserved, in 
poverty and disgraee.]—4. A. Licinius A nonas, 
a Greek poet, born at Antioeh in Syria, about 
B.C. 120, very early obtained eelebrity by his 
verses. In 102 he eame to Rome, and was re- 
ceived in the most friendly way by many of the 
Roman nobles, especially by the Lueulli, from 
whom he afterward obtained the gentile name 
of Lieinius. After a short stay at Rome he ae- 


companied L. Lueullus, the elder, to Sieily, and | 


followed him, in the banishment to whieh he 
was senteneed for his management of the slave 
war in that island, to Heraclea in Lueania, in 
which town Archias was enrolled as a eitizen ; 
and as this town was a state united with Rome 
by a fedus, he subsequently obtained the Ro- 


man franchise in aeeordanee with the lex Plau- | 


tia Papiria passed in D.C. 89. At a later time 


he aeeompanied L. Lueullus the younger to' 


the Mithradatie war. Soon after his return, a 
eharge was brought against him in 61 of as- 
suming the eitizenship illegally, and the trial 
eame on before Q. Cicero, who was preetor this 
year. He was defended by his friend M. Cieero 
in the extant speeeh Pro Archia, in whieh the 


orator, after briefly discussing the legal points , 


of the ease, rests the defenee of his elient upon 
his surpassiug merits as a poet, which entitled 
bim to the Roman citizenship. We may pre- 
sume that Arehias was aequitted, though we 
have no formal statement of the faet. Archias 
wrote a poem on the Cimbric war in honor of 
Marius; another on the Mithradatie war 1n hon- 
or of Lucullus; and at the time of his trial was 
engaged on a poem in honor of Cieero's eon- 
sulship. No fragments of these works are ex- 
tant; and it is doubtful whether the epigrams 
preserved under the name of Archias in the 
Greek Anthology were really written by him. 
[Ancmpawia ('Apytódueta), the priestess of 
Ceres (Demeter) at Sparta, who, through love 
of Aristomenes, set him at liberty when he had 
been taken prisoner—2. A Spartan woman, who 
distinguished herself by her- heroic spirit when 
Sparta was nearly taken by Pyrrhus in B.C. 
272, and opposed the plan which had been en- 
tertained of sending the women to Crete. ] 
ArcutpAmus ('Apyíóauoc), the name of five 
kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Anaxidamus, eon- 
temporary with the Tegeatan war, whieh fol- 
lowed soon after the second Messenian, B.C. 
668.—2. Son of Zeuxidamus, sueeeeded his 
grandfather Leotyebides, and reigned B.C. 469— 
427. During his reign, B.C. 464, Sparta was 
made a heap of ruins by a tremendous earth- 
quake; and for the next ten years he was en- 
gaged in war against the revolted Helots and 
Messenians. Toward the end of his reign the 
Peloponnesian war broke out: he recommend- 
ed his eountrymen not rashly to embark in the 
war, and he appears to have taken a more eor- 


reet view of the real strength of Athens than, 


any other Spartan. After the war had been de- 
clared (B.C. 431) he invaded Attica, and held 
the supreme command of the Peloponnesian 
forees till his death in 429.—3. Grandson of No. 
2, and son of Agesilaus IL, reigned B.C. 361- 
938. During the lifetime of his father he took 
an active part in resisting the Thebans and the 
various other enemies of Sparta, and in 367 he 
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“'Pearless Battle” so ealled beeause he had 
wou it without losing a man. In 362 he de- 
fended Sparta against Epaminondas. In the 
third Saered war (B.C. 356-346) he assisted 
the Phoeians. In 338 he went to Italy to aid 
the Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there 
fell in battle—4. Grandson of No. 3, and son 
of Eudomidas L, was king in B.C. 296, when 
he was defeated by Demetrius ‘Polioreetes.—5. 
Son of Eudamidas IL, and the brother of Agis 
IV. On the murder of Agis, in B.C. 240, Ar- 
ehidamus fled from Sparta, but afterward ob- 
tained the throne by means of Aratus. He was, 
however, slain almost immediately after his re- 
tum to Sparta. He was the last king of the 
Eurypontid raee. 

Arcuicines ('Apytyévgc) an eminent Greek 
physieian born at Apamea in Syria, praetieed 
at Rome in the time of Trajan, A.D. 98-11%. 
He published a treatise on the pulse, on which 
Galen wrote a Commentary. He was the most 
eminent physieian of the seet of the Eelectiei, 
and is mentioned by Juvenal as well as by other 
writers. Only a few fragments of his works re- 
main. 

AncuiLocuus ('ApyíAoyoc), of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lyrie poets, and the first 
Greek poet who eomposed Tambie verses aeeord- 
ing to fixed rules. He flourished about B.C. T14- 
676. He was deseended from a noble family, 
who held the priesthood in Paros. His grand- 
father was Tellis, his father Telesieles, and his 
mother a slave, named Enipo. In the flower 
of his age (between B.C. 710 and 700), Arehilo- 
ehus went from Paros to Thasos with a eolony, 
of whieh one aceount makes him the leader. 
| The motive for this emigration ean only be eon- 
jeetured. It was most probably the result of 
a political ehange, to whieh eause was added, 
in the ease of Arehiloehus, a sense of personal 
wrongs. He had been a suitor to Neobule, one 
of the daughters of Lyeambes, who first prom- 
ised and afterward refused to give his daughter 
to the poet. Enraged at this treatinent, Arehil- 
oehus attaeked the whole family in an Iambie 
poem, accusing Lyeambes of perjury, and his 
daughters of the most abandoned lives. The 
verses were reeited at the festival of Ceres 
(Demeter), and produeed sueh an effeet, that 
the daughters of Lyeambes are said to have 
hung themselves through shame. The bitter- 
ness which he expresses in his poenis toward 
his native island seems to have arisen in part 
also from the low estimation in whieh he was 
held, as being the son of a slave. Neither was 
he more happy at Thasos. He draws the most 
melaneholy picture of his adopted eountry, which 
he at length quitted in disgust. While at Tha- 
sos, he ineurred the disgrace of losing his shield 
in an engagement with the Thraeians of the op- 
posite eontinent; but instead of being ashamed 
of the disaster, he reeorded it in his verse. At 
length he returned to Paros, and in a war be- 
tween the Parians and the people of Naxos, 
he fell by the hand of a Naxian named Calondas 
or Corax.  Arehilochus shared with his con- 
temporaries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the 
| honor of establishing lyric poetry throughout 
| Greece. The invention of the elegy is aseribed 
¡to him, as well as to Callinus; but it was on 
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this satirie lambic poetry that his fame was 
founded. His Jambics expressed the strongest 
feelings in the most unmeasured language. The 
licence of Ionian democracy and the bitterness 
-of a disappointed man were united with the 
highest degree of poetical power to give them 
„force and point. The cmotion accounted most 
conspicuous in his verses was “rage” “ Archi- 
lochum proprio rabies armavit iambo” (Hor. 
Ars. Poét., 19.) The fragments of Archilochus 
are collected in Bergk's Poet. Lyrici Grac. and 
by Licbel, Archilochi Reliquic, Lips., 1812, 8vo; 
[2d edit., somewhat enlarged, Vienna, 1818, 8vo.] 

ARCHIMEDES ('Apxuuñonc), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, was 
born B.C. 287. He was a friend, if not a kins- 
man, of Hiero, though his actual condition in 
life does not scem to have been clevated. In 
the carly part of his life he travelled into Egypt, 
where he studied under Conon the Samian, a 
mathematician and astronomer. After visiting 
other countries, he returned to Syracuse. Here 
he constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
whieh, many years afterward, were so far ef- 
fectual in the defence of Syracuse against Mar- 
cellus as to convert the siege into a blockade, 
and delay the taking of the eity for a eonsider- 
able time. The accounts of the performances 
of these engines are evidently exaggerated ; and 
the story of the burning of the Roman ships by 
the refleeted rays of the sun, though very eur- 
rent in later times, is probably a fiction. He 
superintended the building of a ship of extraor- 
dinary size for Hiero, of which a deseription is 
given in Atheneus (v. p. 206, d), where he is 
also said to have moved it to the sea by the help 
ofa serew. He invented a machine called, from 
its form, Cochlea, and now known as the water- 
serew of Archimedes, for pumping the water 
out of the hold of this vessel. His most eele- 
brated performance was the construetion of a 
sphere ; a kind of orrery, representing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. When Syracuse 
was taken (B.C. 212), Arehimedes was killed 
by the Roman soldiers, being at the time intent 
upon a mathematical problem. Upon his tomb 
was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in 
a eylinder. When Cicero was questor in Sicily 
(75), he found this tomb near one of the gates 
of the city, almost hid among briers, and for- 
gotten by the Syracusans. The intellect of Ar- 
chimedes was of the very highest order. He 
possessed, in a degree never exceeded, unless 
by Newton, the inventive genius whieh discov- 
ers new provinces of inquiry, and finds new 
points of view for old and familiar objcets ; the 
elearness of conception which is essential to 
the resolution of eomplex phenomena into their 
constituent elements; and the powcr and habit 
of intense and persevering thought, without 
which other intellectual gifts are comparatively 
fruitless. The following works of Arehimedes 
have come down to us: 1. On Equiponderants 
and Centres of Gravity. 2. The Quadrature of 
the Parabola. 3. On the Sphere and Cylinder. 
4. On Dimension of the Circle. 5. On Spirals. 
6. On Conoids and Spheroids. “7. The Arenarius. 
8. On Floating Bodies, 9. Lemmata. The best 
edition of lus works is by Torelli, Oxon. 1792. 
There is a French translaiion of his works, with 
notes, by F. Peyrard, Paris, 1808, and an En- 
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|glish translation of the Arenarius by G. Ander- 
ison, London, 1784. 

_Ancuinus ('Apxivoc), one of the leading Athe- 
nians, who, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over- 
threw the government of the Thirty, B.C. 403. 

Ancnmerus ('Apxéricoc), an Athenian poet of 
the old comedy, about B.C. 415. [The frag- 
ments of Archippus are collected in Mcincke’s 
Fragm. Comic. Gracor., vol. i, p. 408-415, edit. 
minor. | 

[ Arcurrrus, an ancient king of the Marrubii 
in Italy, one of the allies of Turnus in his war 
with ZEneas.] 

AncnukTas ('Apyórac) 1. Of Amphissa, a 
Greek epic poct, flourished about B.C. 300.—2. 
Of Tarentum, a distinguished philosopher, math- 
ematician, general, and statesman, probably liv- 
ed about B.C. 400, and onward, so that he was 
eontemporary with Plato, whose life he is said 
to have saved by his influenee with the tyrant 
Dionysius. He was seven times the general of 
his city, and he commanded in several eam- 
paigns, in all of which he was victorious. After 
a life which sccured to him a place among the 
very greatest men of antiquity, he was drowned 
while upon a voyage on the Adriatie. (Hor. 
Carm. 1, 28.) As a philosopher, he belonged 
to the Pythagorean school, and he appears to 
have been himself the founder of a new sect. 
Like the Pythagoreans in general, he paid much 
attention to mathematies. Horace ealls him 
maris et terre numeroque carentis arence Menso- 
rem. To his theoretical science he added the 
skill of a pratical mechanician, and constructed 
various machines and automatons, among which 
his wooden flying dove in particular was the 
wonder of antiquity. He also applied mathe- 
maties with success to musical science, and 
even to metaphysical philosophy. His influence 
as a philosopher was so great, that Plato was 
undoubtedly indebted to him for some of his 
views ; and Aristotle is thought by some writers 
to have borrowed the idea of his eategories, as 
well as some of his ethical principles, from Ar- 
chytas. [The fragments of Archytas are pub- 
lished in part by Gale, Opusc. Mythol., Cantab., 
1671, Amst, 1688; and more fully by Orelli, 
Opusc. Sentent. et Moral, vol. ii, p. 234, segg.] 

AmncoNNEsus ('Apkóvvgooc: "Apkovv5otoc). 1. 
An island off the eoast of lonia, near Lebedus, 
also called Aspis and Macris.—2. (Now Orak 
Ada), an island off the coast of Caria, opposite 
Halicarvassus, of which it formed the harbor. 

Arctinus ('Apkrivoc), of Miletus, the most 
distinguished among the eyclic poets, probably 
lived about B.C. 776. Two epic poems were 
attributed to him. 1. The -4thiopis, which was 
a kind of continuation of Homers Iliad: its 
chief heroes were Memnon, king of the Æthio- 
pians, aud Achilles, who slew him. 2. The De- 
struction of Ilion, which contained a description 
of the destruetion of Troy, and the subsequent 
events until the departure of the Grecks. [The 
fragments of Aretinus have been collcete by 
Diibner, Homeri Carm. et Cycli Epici Relig., 
Paris, 1837, and by Düntzer, Die Fragm. des ep. 
Poesie bis auf Alex., Köln, 1840; and Nachtrag, 
p. 16, Köln, 1841.] 

AncroPuYLax. Vid. ARCTOS. 

Ancros ("Apkroc), “the Bear,” two constella- 
tions near the North Pole. 1. + Great Bear 
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('Apkroc peyddy : Ursa Major), also called the 
Wagon (paša: plaustrum). The ancient Ital- 
ian name of this constellation was Septem Tri- 
ones, that is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen, also Sep- 
tentrio, and with the epithet Major to distinguish 
it from the Septentrio Minor, or Lesser Bear: 
hence Virgil (2Z7n., iii, 356) speaks of geminos- 
que Triones. The Great Bear was also called Æe- 
lice (éAixn) from its sweeping round in a eurve.— 
2. Tue Lesser or LirrieE Brar (“Apxtog puxpd: 
Ursa Minor), likewise ealled the Wagon, was 
first added to the Greek catalogues by Thales, 
by whom it was probably imported from the 
East. It was also called Phenice (Poux), from 
the circumstance that it was selected by the 
Pücnieins as the guide by which they shaped 
their course at sea, the Greck mariners with 
less judgment employing the Great Bear for the 
purpose; and Cynosura (Kvvócovpa), dog's tail, 
from the resemblance of the constellation to the 
upturned curl of a dog's tail. The constella- 
tion before the Great Bear was called Bodtes 
(Boórzc) Arctophylax (’Apxrogiaasg), or Arcturus 
(Aprxroipoc, from obpoc, guard); the two latter 
names suppose the constellation to represent a 
man upon the watch, and denote simply the po- 
sition of the figure in reference to the Great 
Bear, while Boútes, which is found in Homer, 
refers to the Wagon, the imaginary figure of 
Boótes. being fancied to occupy the place of the 
driver of the team. Ata later time Arctophylax 
became the general name of the eonstellation, 
and the word Arcturus was confined to the chief 
star init. All these eonstellations are conncet- 
ed in mythology with the Arcadian nymph Car- 
LISTO, the daughter of Lyeaon. Metamorphosed 
by Jupiter (Zeus) upon the earth into a she- 
bear, Callisto was pursued by her son Areas in 
the chase, and when he was on the point of kill- 
ing her, Jupiter (Zeus) plaeed them both among 
the stars, Callisto becoming the Great Bear, and 
Arcas the Little Bear, or Bootes. In the poets 
the ephithets of these stars have constant refer- 
enee to the family and eountry of Callisto: thus 
we find them called Lyeaonis Arctos; Menalia 
Arctos and Meunalis Ursa (from Mount Menalus 
in Arcadia): Erymanthis Ursa (from Mount Ery- 
mantlius in Arcadia): Parrhasides stelle (from 
the Arcadian town Parrhasia) Though most 
traditions identified Boótes with Arcas, others 
pronounced him to be learus or his daughter 
Erigone. Hence the Septentriones are ealled 
Boves learii. Vid. Dict. of Antiq, p. 147, 148, 
159, 2d ed. 

Ancrünus. Vid: Arcros, 

AnpÉA (Ardeas, -atis: now Ardea). 1. The 
chief town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to 
the left of the River Numicus, three miles from 
the sea, was situated on a roek surrounded by 
marshes, in an unhealthy district. It was one 
of the most ancient places in Italy, and was said 
to have been the eapital of Turnus. It was 
conquered and eolonized by the Romans, B.C. 
442, from which time its importanee declined. 
In its neighborhood was the Latin Aphrodisium 
or temple of Venus, which was under the super- 
intendence of the Ardeates—2. (Now Arde- 
kán ?), an important town in Persis, southwest 
of Persepolis. 

[Arpericca ('Apóépucka, now Akkerkuf? Hece- 
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phrates was so diverted from its course that it 
passed three times through this place—2. A 
towu of Susiana, not far from Susa; perhaps the 
same as the Aracea of later writers, where Da- 
rius Hystaspis settled the captured Eretrians.] 

[Arpescus (“Apdyoxoc), a river of European 
Sarmatia, flowing into the Ister; the god of this 
stream was, according to Hesiod,a son of Oce- 
anus and Tethys. ] 

ARDUENNA Siva (now the Ardennes), a vast 
forest in the northwest of Gaul, extended from 
the Rhine and the Treviri to the Nervii and 
Remi, and uorth as far as the Scheldt: there 
are still considerable remains of this forest, 
though the greater part of it has disappeared. 

Arpys ('Apduc), son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned B.C. 678-629: he took Priene, and made 
war against Milctus. 

ARrBÁ or Anétias (Apera or ’ApyTide 13006, 
i. e, the island of Ares: now Kerasunt Ada), 
also called Chalceritis, an island off the eoast 
of Pontus, close to Pharnaeéa, eclebrated in the 
legend of the Argonauts. — 

[An£EcOxis ('Apgyovíc), wife of Ampycus, and 
mother of Mopsus.] 

[ArñrnYcus ('Apyizuroc), a Trojan warrior, 
slain by Patroclus. | 

Ariituéus ('Apwíüooc) 1. King of Arne in 
Beeotia, and husband of Philomedusa, is ealled 
in the Iliad (vii, 8) xopyvaryc, because he fought 
with a club: he fell by the hand of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus.—[2. Chariotecr of Rhigmus, slain 
by Achilles. } 

ARELATE, ARELAS, or ARELATUM (Arelatensis : 
now Arles), a town in Gallia Narbonensis, at 
the head of the delta of the Rhone on the left 
bank, and a Roman colony founded by the sol- 
diers of the sixth legion, Colonia Arelate Sexta- 
norum. It is first mentioned by Cesar, and un- 
der the emperors it beeame one of the most 
flourishing towns on this side of the Alps. Con- 
stantine the Great built an extensive suburb on 
the right bank, whieh he eonneeted with the 
original city by a bridge. The Roman remains 
at Arles attest the greatness of the ancient city: 
there are still to be secn an obelisk of granite, 
and the ruins of an aqueduct, theatre, ampli- 
theatre, palace of Constantine, and a large Ro- 
man cemetery. 

[ AreLt1us Fuscus. Vid. Fuscus. | 

AREMÓRICA. Vid. ARMORICA. 

AnENACUM (now Arnheim or dirt 2), a town 
of the Batavi in Gallia Belgica. 

[Arena Monres (now Arenas Gordas), high 
sand hills in Hispania Beetica, between the Bæ- 
tis and Urium.] 

[ AnrxE (Apo). 1. Daughter of the Spartan 
king Œbalus, wife of Aphareus—2, A city of 
Elis, ou the River Minyeius, said to have been. 
named after the foregoing: it was the residence: 
of Aphareus.] 

An&£ópÁGus. Vid. ATHENA. 

Ares (Apac), (the Latin Mars), the Greek. 
god of war and one of the great Olympian gods, 
is represented as the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hera (Juno). ‘The character of Ares (Mars) in 
Greek mythology will be best understood by 
comparing it with that of other divinities who 
are likewise in some way conneeted with war. 
Athena (Minerva) represents thoughtfulness and 


ren). 1. A town above Babylon, where the Eu- | wisdom in the affairs of war, and protects men. 
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and their habitations during its ravages. Ares 
(Mars), on the other hand, is nothing but ud 
personification of bold foree and strength, and | 
not so much the god of war as of its tumuit, eon- 
fusion, and horrors. His sister Eris calls forth 
war, Zeus (Jupiter) directs its eourse, but Ares 
(Mars) loves war for its own sake, and delights 
in the din and roar of battles, in the slaughter 
of men, and the destruction of towns. He is 
not even influeneed by party spirit, but some- 
times assists the one, and somctimes the other 
side, just as his inclination may dictate; whenec 
Zeus (Jupiter) calls him &A207pócaAAoc. (Il, v. 
389.) This savage and sanguinary character of 
Ares (Mars) makes him hated by the other 
gods and by his own parents. It was contrary 
to the spirit of the Greeks to represent a being 
like Ares (Mars), with all his overwhelming 
physical strength, as always vietorious; and 
when he eomes in contact with higher powers, 
he is usually conquered. He was wounded by 
Diomedes, who was assisted by Athena (Miner- 
va) and in his fall he roared like ten thousand 
warriors The gigantie Aloide had likewise 
conquered him, and kept him a prisoner for thir- 
teen months, until he was delivered by Hermes 
(Mercury). He was also conquered by Hercules, 
with whom he fought on aceount of his son Cye- 
nus, and was obliged to return to Olympus. 
This fieree and gigantic, but, withal, handsonie 
god, loved and was beloved by Aphrodite (Ve- 
nus) Vid. Apnropire. When Aphrodite (Ve- 
nus) loved Adonis, Ares (Mars), in his jealousy, 
metamorphosed himself into a boar, and killed 
his rival. Vid. Apowis. <Aeeording toa late 
tradition, Ares (Mars) slew Halirrbothius, the 
son of Poseidon (Neptune), when he was on the 
point of violating Alcippe, the daughter of Ares 
(Mars). Hereupon Poseidon (Neptune) aecused 
Ares (Mars) in the Areopagus, where the Olym- 
pian gods were assembled in court. Ares (Mars) 
was acquitted, and this event was believed to 
have given rise to the name Areopagus. The 
warlike eharaeter of the tribes of Thrace led to 
the belief that the god’s residenee was in that 
country, and here and in Scythia were the prin- 
cipal seats of his worship. In Scythia he was 
worshipped under the form of a sword, to which 
not only horses and other cattle, but men also, 
were sacrificed. In Greeee itself the worship of 
Ares (Mars) was not very general All the 
stories about Ares (Mars), and his worship in the 
countries north of Greece, seem to indieate that 
his worship was introduced into the latter eoun- 
try from ‘hraee. The Romans identified their 
god Mars with the Greek Ares. Vid. Mars. 

[Arzsias ('Apecíac), one of the thirty tyrants 
in Athens under the Spartan aseendency. ] 

AxxsroR ('Apforop) father of Argus, the 
guardian of lo, who is therefore ealled Arestor- 
ides. 

AnETLEUS ('Aperaioc), the Cappadocian, one 
of the most eclebrated of the ancient Greck 
physieians, probably lived in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. He wrote in Ionic Greek a general 
treatise on diseases in eight books, whieh is still 
extant. The best edition is by C. G. Kühn! 
Lips., 1828. 

AnETAON ('Aperáov), a Trojan, slain by Tev- 
cer. 

mn ('Apérac), the name of several kings ' 
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of Arabia Petre. 1. A eontemporary of Pom- 
pey, invaded Judea in B.C. 65, in order to place 
Hyrcanus on the throne, but was driven back by 
the Romans, who espoused the cause of Aristobu- 
lus. His dominions were subsequently invaded 
by Seaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey.—2. The 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, invaded Judea 
because Herod had dismissed the daughter of 
Aretas 1u eonsequence of his eonnection with 
Herodias. This Aretas seems to have been 
the same who had possession of Damaseus 
at the time of the eonversion of the Apostle 
Paul, AD! 9is 

Arve (Apr). 1. Wife of Alcinous, king 
of the Ph:eaeians, received Ulysses with hospi- 
tality.—2. [Aritre, in Greek 'Aperz], daughter 
of the elder Dionysius and Aristomache, wife of 
Thearides, and after his death of her unele 
Dion. After Dion had fled from Syracuse, 
Arete was compelled by her brother to marry 
Timoerates, one of his friends; but she was 
again reeeived by Dion as his wife when he had 
obtained possession of Syracuse, and expelled 
the younger Dionysius. After the assassination 
of Dion in 353, she was drowned by his enemies. 
—3. Daughter of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaie school of philosophy, was instructed 
by him in the principles of his system, which’ 
she transmitted to her son, the younger Aris- 
tippus. 

Aremtsa ('Apébovoa), one of the Nereids, and 
the nymph of the famons fountain of Arethusa, 
in the island of Ortygia, near Syraeuse. For 
details, see ALprrus. Virgil (Eclog. iv, 1; x, 1) 
reekons her among the Sicilian nymphs, and as 
the divinity who inspired pastoral poetry. There 
were several other fountains in Greeee whieh 
bore the name of Arcthusa, of which the most 
important was one in Ithaca, now Lebado, and 
another in Eubcea, near Chaleis, 

AnÉTIUSA ('Apédovoa: now Er-Restun). 1. A 
town and fortress on the Orontes, in Syria: in 
Strabo's time, the seat of a petty Arabian prin- 
eipality.—[2. a eity of Maeedonia, between Am- 
phipols and the Lake Bolbe.—3. A bituminous 
lake in Greater Armenia, through which the 
Tigris was said to flow without mingling its 
waters, at no great distanee from its souree. 
Strabo gives as the Oriental names of this lake, 
Arsene and Thospilis.] 

AnETÍas. Vid. AREA. 

Arétium. Vid. AxRETIUM. 

[Arñrus ('Apgroc). 1. Son of Priam, slain by 
Automedon.—2. Son of Nestor. ] 

AnEUS ('Apeús), two kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes IL, since his 
father Acrotatus had died before him, and 
reigned B.C. 309-265. He made several un- 
suceessful attempts to deliver Greeee from the 
dominion of Antigonus Gonatas, and at length 
fell in battle against the Macedonians in 265, 
and was sueceeded by his son Aerotatus— 
2. Grandson of No. 1, reigned for eight years 
(the duration of his life) under the guardianship 
of his unele Leonidas IL, who sueceeded him 
about B.C. 256. 

[Arius (Apeñoc), of Alexandria, a Stoic or 
Pythagorean philosopher, who enjoyed in a high 
degree the eonfidenec of Augustus, and was said 
to have been his instructor in philosophy. | 

[ArÉva (now Alanzon, or, — to Florez, 
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Ucero), a tributary of the Durius, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. | 

AREVACJ or ÁREVACL the most powerful 
tribe of the Celtiberians in Spain, near the 
“sources of the Tagus, derived their name from 
the River Areva (q. v.). 

Ancaus ('Apyaioc) 1. King of Maeedonia, 
son and suecessor of Perdieeas I., the founder of 
the dynasty.—2. A pretender to the Macedonian 
crown, dethroned Perdiecas IL, and reigned two 
years. 

Angzus Mons ('Apyatos : now Erdjish-Dagh), 
a lofty snow-eapped mountain nearly in the een- 
tre of Cappadocia; an offset of the Anti-Taurus. 
At its foot stood the celebrated eity of Mazaea 
or Cæsarea. 

ARGANTHÓNIUS ('Apyavdóvios), king of Tartes- 
‘sus in Spain, in the sixth century B.C., is said to 
have reigned eighty years, and to have lived one 
hundred and twenty. 

ARGANTHÓNÍUS or Areantnus Mons (r0 'Ap- 
yavÜóviov ópoc: now Katirli) a mountain in 
Bithynia, running out into the Propontis, forming 
the Promontorium Posidium (Cape Bouz), and 
separating the bays of Cios and Astacus. 

[Arce (Apy7), a Hyperborean maiden, who 
eame with Opis to pelea 

ARGENNUM or ÁnGINUM ('Apyevvov, 'Apyivov : 
now Cape Blanco). 1. A promontory on the 
Ionian coast, opposite to Chios.—[2. A promon- 
tory ofthe eastern coast of Sieily, now Capo 
San Alessio. | 

[ArGENNUSA, an island with a eity of same 
name between the promontory of Argennum, 
and the Jonian coast, and the promontorium Po- 
sidium in the island of Chios. | 

[ARGENTANUM (now San Marco), a eity of 
Bruttium. | 

[ARGENTĀRIA or ARGENTUARLA, also ARGENTO- 
VARIA (now Arzenheim), the eapital city of Gal- 
ha Belgiea, where Gratian defeated the Ale- 
manni A.D. 378.] 

ARGENTEUS (now Argens), a small river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, which flows into the Medi- 
terranean near Forum Juli. . 

ARGENTORATUM Or -TUS (now Strassburg), an 
àmportant town on the Rhine, in Gallia Belgica, 
the head-quarters of the eighth legion, and a 
Roman municipium. In its neighborhood Ju- 
lian gained a brilliant victory over the Aleman- 
ni A.D. 357. It was subsequently called Strate- 
burgum and Stratisburgum, whenee its modern 
name. 

AncxEs. Vid. OvcroPrs. 

Arcia ('Apyeía). 1. Daughter of Adrastus and 
Amphithea, and wife of Polynices—[2. Daugh- 
ter of Autesion, wife of the Spartan king Aris- 
todemus, by whom she beeame the mother of 
Eurysthenes and Proeles.] 

Arcila (Apyeía). Vid. Arcos. 

[Arciizóx1s (Apyi2deovís), a Spartan female, 
mother of the celebrated general Brasidas. | 

ARGILETUM, a district in Rome, whieh extend- 
ed from the south of the Quirinal to the Capito- 
line and the Forum. It was ehiefly inhabited 
by meehanies and booksellers. The origin of 
the name is uneertain: the most obvious deri- 
vation is from argilla, “potter's elay ;” but the 
more common explanation in antiquity was Argi- 
Jetum, “death of Argus,” from a hero Argus who 
ayas buried there. 
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AnciLus (ApyiAoc : "Apyiacoc), a town in Bi- 
saltia, the eastern part cf Mygdonia, in Maee- 
donia, between Amphipolis and Bromiseus, a col- 
ony of Andros. 

ARGINUSZ ('Apytvoboat or 'Apytvotocat), three 
small islands off the coast of Aolis, opposite 
Mytilene in Lesbos, eelebrated for the naval vic- 
tory of the Athenians over the Lacedæmonians 
under Callieratidas, B.C. 406. 

[AnciópE ('Apy:óry), a nymph, mother of the 
Thracian bard Thamyris by Philammon.] 

Arcirnontes (Apyecpóvrac) “the slayer of 
Argus,” a surname of HERMES. a 

Arcierar (Apyerrados), a Seythian tribe in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, from the deserip- 
tion of them by Herodotus (iv., 23), to have been 
of the Calmue race, 

Arcissa. Vid. ArGURA, 

Anqiruita, the chief town of Athamania, in 
Epirus. | 

AnGIvA, a surname of Hera or Juno, from Ar- 
gos, where, as well as iu the whole of Pelopon- 
nesus, she was especially honored. Vid. Arcos. 

Arcivi. Vid. Arcos. 

Arco. Vid. ARGONAUTA,. 

[Ancornicus Sinus. Vid. Arcos.] 

Arcónis. Vid. Arcos. 

Arconauta ('Apyovabrat) the Argonauts, 
“the sailors of the Argo," were the heroes who 
sailed to Æa (afterward ealled Colehis) for the 
purpose of fetching the golden fleeee. The 
story of the Argonauts is variously related by 
the aneient writers, but the common tale ran as 
follows: In loleus in Thessaly reigned Pelias, 
who had deprived his half-brother Æson of the 
sovereignty. In order to get rid of Jason, the 
son of Æson, Peras persuaded Jason to feteh 
the golden fleeee, which was suspended on an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares (Mars) in Colehis, 
and was guarded day and night by a dragon. 
Jason willingly undertook the enterprise, and 
commanded Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build 
a ship with fifty vars, which was ealled Argo 
CApyó) after the name of the builder. Jason 
was aeeompanied by all the great heroes of the 
age, and their number is usually said to have 
been fifty. Among these were Hereules, Cas- 
tor and Pollux, Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas, the singer Orpheus, the seer Mopsus, 
Philammon, Tydeus, Theseus, Amphiaraus, Pe- 
leus, Nestor, Admetus, &e. After leaving Tol- 
eus they first landed at Lemnos, where they 
united themselves with the women of the island, 
who had just before murdered their fathers aud 
husbands. From Lemnos they sailed to the 
Doliones at Cyzieus, where King Cyzieus re- 
ceived them hospitably. They left the coun- 
try during the night, and being thrown baek 
on the coast by a contrary wind, they were 
taken for Pelasgians, the enemies of the Do- 
liones, and a struggle ensued, in which Cyzi- 
eus was slain; but, being reeognized by the 
Argonauts, they buried him, and mourned over 
his fate. They next landed in Mysia, where 
they left behind Hercules and Polyphemus, who 
had gone into the country in search of Hylas, 
whom a nymph had earned off while he was 
fetehing water for his companions. In the 
eountry of the Bebryees, King Amyeus ehal- 
lenged the Argonauts to fight with him; and 
when he was killed by Pollux, [the Bebryees, 
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to avenge the death of their king, made an 
attack on Pollux, but the Argonauts, having 
seized their arms, repulsed them, and slew many 
in their flight; they then] sailed to Salmydes- 
sus in Thraee, where the seer Phineus was tor- 
mented by the Harpies. When the Argonauts 
consulted him about their voyage, he promised 
them his advice on condition of their delivering 
him from the Harpies. This was done by Zetes 
and Calais, two sons of Boreas; aud Phineus 
now advised them, before sailing through the 
Symplegades, to mark the flight of a dove, and 
to judge from its fate what they themselves 
would have to do. When they approached the 
Symplegades, they sent out a dove, which, in its 
rapid flight between the roeks, lost only the end 
of its tail. The Argonauts now, with the assist- 
anee of Juno (Hera), followed the example of 
the dove, sailed quiekly between the rocks, and 
sueeeeded in passing without injury to their ship, 
with the exeeption of some ornaments at the 
stern. Henceforth the Symplegades stood im- 
movable in the sea. On their arrival at the 
country of the Mariandyni, the Argonauts were 
kindly reecived by their king, Lyeus. The seer 
Idmon and the helmsman Tiphys died here, and 
the place of the latter was supplied by Anermus. 
They now sailed along the coast until they arriv- 
ed at the mouth of the River Phasis. The Col- 
chian king Æëtes promised to give up the golden 
fleeee if Jason alone would yoke to a plough 
two fire breathing oxen with brazen feet, and 
sow the teeth of the dragon which had not been 
uséd by Cadmus at Thebes, and which he had 
reeeived from Minerva (Athena). The love of 
Medea furnished Jason with means to resist 
fire and steel, on condition of his taking her as 
his wife; and she taught him how he was to 
kill the warriors that were to spring up from 
the teeth of the dragon. While Jason was 
engaged upon his task, /Eótes formed plans for 
burning the ship Argo and for killing all the 
Greek heroes. But Medea's magie powers lulled 
to sleep the dragon who guarded the golden 
fleece ; and after Jason had taken possession of 
the treasure, he and his Argonauts, together 
with Medea and her young brother Absyrtus, 
embarked by night and sailed away. Æëtes 
pursued them; but, before he overtook them, 
Medea murdered her brother, eut him into pieces, 
and threw his limbs overboard, that her futher 
might be detained in his pursuit by collecting 
the limbs of his child. Æëtes at last returned 
home, but sent out a great number of Coleliians, 
threatening them with the punishment intended 
for Medea if they returned without her. While 
the Colchians were dispersed in all direetions, 
the Argonauts had already reaehed the mouth 
of the River Eridanus. But Jupiter (Zeus), 
angry at the murder of Absyrtus, raised a storni 
which east the ship from its course. When 
driven on the Absyrtian Islands, the ship began 
to speak, and deelared that the anger of Jupiter 
(Zeus) would not cease unless they sailed toward 
Ausonia, and got purified by Ciree. "They now 
sailed along the coasts of the Ligyans and Celts, 
and through the sea of Sardinia, and, continuing 
their course along the const of Tyrrhenia, they 
arrived in the Island of Axa, where Circe puri- 
fied them. When they were passing by the! 
Sirens, Orpheus sang to prevent the Argonauts | 
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being allured by them. Butes, however, swam 
to them, but Venus (Aphrodite) earried him to 
Lilybeum. Thetis and the Nereids conducted 
them through Scylla and Charybdis and between 
the whirling rocks (rérpa; mAayKrai); and, sail- 
ing by the Thracian island with its oxen of 
Helios, they eame to the Pheacian island of 
Coreyra, where they were received by Aleinous. 
In the mean time, some of the Colchians, not 
being able to diseover the Argonauts, had settled 
at the foot of the Ceraunian Mountains ; others 
oceupied the Absyrtian islands near the coast of 
Illyrieum ; and a third band overtook the Argo- 
nauts in the island of the Pheacians. But as 
their hopes of recovering Medea were deceived 
by Arete, the queen of Aleinous, they settled in 
the island, and the Argonauts eontinued their 
voyage. Duriug the night they were overtaken 
by a storm; but Apollo seut brilliant flashes of 
lightning, whieh enabled them to discover a 
neighboring island, which they ealled Anaphe. 
Here they erected an altar to Apollo, and solemn 
rites were instituted, whieh eontinued to be ob- 
served down to very late times. "Their attempt 
to land in Crete was prevented by Talus, who 
guarded the islaud, but was killed by the arti- 
fiees of Medea. From Crete they sailed to 
JEgina, and from thenee between Euboa and 
Locris to loleus. Respecting the events sub- 
sequent to their arrival in Ioleus, vid, ZEsow, 
Mepra, Jason, Peras. The story of the Argo- 
nauts probably arose out of aceounts of com- 
mercial enterprises which the wealthy Minyans, 
who lived in the neighborhood of Ioleus, made 
to the coasts of the Euxine. The expedition of 
the Argonauts is related by Pindar in the fourth 
Pythian ode, by Apollonius Rhodius in his 
Argonautica, and by his Roman imitator, Vale- 
rius Flaceus. 

Anaos (rò "Apyoc, -eoc), is said by Strabo (p. 
372) to have signified a plain in the language of 
the Maeedonians aud Thessalians, and it may 
therefore eontain the same root as the Latin 
word ager. In Homer we find mention of the 
Pelasgic Argos, that is, a town or district of 
Thessaly, and of the Achzxan Argos, by which 
he means sometimes the whole Peloponnesus 
sometimes Agamemnon's kingdom of Argos, of 
which Myeenx was the capital, and sometimes 
the town of Argos, As Argos frequently sig- 
nifies the whole Peloponnesus, the most import: 
ant part of Greeee, so the 'Apyetot often oceur 
in Homer as a name of the whole body of the 
Greeks, in wlüeh sense the Roman poets also 
use Argivi—l. Arcos, a distriet of Peloponne- 
sus, called Argolis (77'ApyoAíc) by Herodotus, but 
more frequently by other Greek writers either 
Argos, Argia (7 'Apyeía), or Argolice (ù 'Apyo- 
2). Under the Romans Argolis became the 
usual name of the country, while the word Argos 
or Argi was confined to the town. Argolis, un- 
der the Romans, signified the country bounded 
on the north by the Corinthian territory, on the 
west by Areadia, on the south by Laconia, and 
included toward the east the whole Acte or pen- 
insula between the Saronie aud Argolie gulfs; 
but, during the time of Grecian independenee, 
Argolis or Argos was only the country lying 
round the Argolieus Sinus (now Gulf of Nauplia), 
bounded on the west by the Areadian Mountains, 
and separated on the north by a range of mount- 
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ains from Corinth, Cleonz, and Phlius. Argolis, 
as understood by the Romans, was, for the most 
part, a mountainous and unproductive country : 
the only extensive plain adapted for agriculture 
was in the neighborbood of the city of Argos. 
Its rivers were insignificant, and mostly dry in 
summer: the most important was the Inachus. 
The country was divided into the districts of Ar- 
gia or Argos proper, Epmaurta, Tra@zenta, and 
Hermionis. The original inhabitants of the 
country were, aeeording to mythology, the Cy- 
nurii; but the main part of the population con- 
sisted of Pelasgi and Aehæi, to whom Dorians 
were added after the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians. See below, No. 2.—2. Arcos, or 
ARGI, -ORUM, in the Latin writers, now Argo, the 
capital of Argolis, and, next to Sparta, the most | 
important town of Peloponnesus, situated in a) 
level plain a little to the west of the Inaehus. It 
had an ancient Pelasgie eitadel, called Larissa, 
and another built subsequently on another height 
(duas arces habent Argi, liv. xxxiv, 95). It 
possessed numerous temples, and was particu- 
larly celebrated for the worship of Juno (Hera), 
whose great temple, Heræum, lay between Argos 
and Myeene. ‘lhe remains of the Cyelopian | 
walls of Argos are still to be seen. The city is | 
said to have been built by ]nacuus or his son 

PuonoxEUS, or grandson Arcus. The descend- 

ants of Inachus, who may be regarded as the 

Pelasgian kings, reigned over the country for 

nine generations, but were at length deprived 

of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to 

have come from Egypt. The desecndants of 

Danaus were in their time obliged to submit to 

the Achean race of the Pelopide. Under the 

rule of the Pelopide Myeenx became the eapi- 

tal of the kingdom, and Argos was a dependent 
state. Thus Mycene was the royal residence 

of Atreus and of his son Agamemnon; but under 

Orestes Argos again recovered its supremacy. 

Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Do- 
rians Argos fell to the share of Temenus, whose 

descendants ruled over the country; but the 

great bulk of the population continued to be 

Achean. All these events belong to Mythol- 
ogy; and Argos first appears in history about 
B.C. 750, as the chief state of Peloponnesus, 
under its ruler Purpoy. After the time of Phi- 
don its power declined, and it was not even able 

to maintain its supremacy over the other towns 
of Argolis. Its power was greatly weakened 
by its wars with Sparta. The two states long 
contended for the distriet of Cynuria, whieh lay 
between Argolis and Laconia, and which the 
Spartans at length obtained by the victory of 

their three hundred champions, about B.C. 550. 
In B.C. 524, Cleomenes, the Spartan king, de- 
feated the Argives with such loss near Tiryus 
that Sparta was left without a rival in Pelopon- 
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tyrants. In the Peloponnesian war Argos sided 
with Athens against Sparta. In D.C. 243 it 
joined the Achæan League, and on the conquest 
of the latter by the Romans, 146, it became a 
part of the Roman province of Achaia. At an 
early time Argos was distinguished by its culti- 
vation of musie and poetry (vid. SacaDas, TEL- 
ESILLA); but at the time of the intellectual 
greatness of Athens, literature and science seem 
to have been entirely neglected at Argos, It 
produced some great seulptors, of whom AGELA- 
pas and PoLvocLrrus are the most celebrated. 

Arcos AmpinLocuicum ('Apyoc TÒ 'AugiAoxt- 
x6v), the chief town of Amphilochia in Acarna- 
nia, situated on the Ambracian Gulf, and fonnd- 
ed by the Argive ÁMPHILOCHUS. 

Arcos Hirpium. Vid. Arpi. , | 

[Arcos Perascrcum ('Apyoc 76 YleAaoyukóv), 
an ancient city and district of Thessaly, men- 
tioned by Homer; but in Strabo's time the city 
no longer existed.] 

Arcous Portus (now Porto Ferraio), a town 
and harbor in the Island of Ilva (now £tba). 

Arctra ('Apyovpa), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer (JZ, ii., 738). 

Ancus (Apyoc). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Niobe, third king of Argos, from whom Argos 
derived its name.—2. Surnamed Panoptes, “ the 
all-seeing,” because he had a hundred eyes, son 
of Agenor, Arestor, Inachus, or Argus. Juno 
(Hera) appointed him guardian of the eow into 
which Io had been metamorphosed ; but Mercury 
(Hermes), at the command of Jupiter (Zeus), 
put Argus to death, either by stoning him, or by 
eutting off his head after sending him to slee 
by the sweet notes of his flute. Juno (cm) 
transplanted his cyes to the tail of the peacock, 
her favorite bird.—3. The builder of the Argo, 
son of Phrixus, Arestor, or Polybus, was sent by 
/Hétes, his grandfather, after the death of Phrix- 
us, to take possession of his inheritanee in Greeee. 
On his voyage thither he suffered shipwreck, was 
found by Jason in the Island of Aretias, aud car- 
ried back to Colchis. 

ARGYRA (Apyupa), a town in Achaia near Pa- 
tre, with a fountain of the same name. 

ArcYrIPa. Vid. Arrt. 

Ania ('Apeía, "Apia: "Apetoc, "Apioc : the east- 
ern part of Khorassan, and the western and north- 
western part of Afghanistan), the most import- 
ant of the eastern provinces of the ancient Per- 
sian Empire, was bounded on the cast by the 
Paropamisadeo, on the north by Margiana and 
Hyreania, on the west by Parthia, and on the 
south by the great desert of Carmania. It was 
a vast plain, bordered on the north and east by 
mountains, and on the west and south by sandy 
deserts ; and, though forming a part of the great 
sandy table-land, now enlled the Desert of Iran, 
it contained several very fertile oases, especially 


nesus. In consequence of its weakness and of in its northern part, along the base of the Sari- 


its jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no part in the 
Persian war. In order to strengthea itself, Ar- 
gos attacked the neighboring towns of Tiryns, 
Mycenie, &e, destroyed them, and transplanted 
their inhabitants to Argos. The introduction 
of so many new citizens was followed by the 
abolition of rovalty and of Dorie institutions, 
and by the establishment of a democraey, which 
continued to be the form of government till later 


times, when the city fell under the power of | vinces were included. 
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phi (now Hohistan and Hazarah) Mountains, 
which was watered by the river Anis or -As 
(now /erirood), on whieh stood the later capital 
Alexandrea (now Herat). The river is lost in 
the sand. The lower course of the great river 
ETYMANDRUS (now Helmund) also belonged to 
Aria, and the lake into which it falls was ealled 
Aria Lacus (now Zurrah) From Aria was de- 
rived the name under which all the eastern pro- 
Vid. ARIANA. 
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Ansa Lacus. Vid. Arta. 

ARIABIGNES ('Apiabiyvrc), son of Darius Hys- 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet 
of Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, B.C. 
480. 

ARIADNE (’Apiddry), daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphaé or Creta, fell in love with Thescus 
when he was sent by his father to convey the 
tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, and 
gave him the clew of thread by meaus of which 
he found his way out of the Labyrinth, and 
which she hersclf had reccived from Vulcan 
(Hephestus). Theseus, in return, promised to 
marry her, and she accordingly left Crete with 
him; but on their arrival in the Island of Dia 
(Naxos) she was killed by Diana (Artemis). 
This is the Homerie aeeount (Od, xi, 322); 
but the more common tradition related that 
Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos alive, either be- 
cause he was forced by Baeehus (Dionysus) to 
leave her, or because he was ashamed to bring 
a foreign wife to Athens, Baeehus (Dionysus) 
found her at Naxos, made her his wife, and 
placed among the stars the erown which he 
gave her at their marriage. "There are several 
€eireumstanees in the story of Ariadne which 
offered the happiest subjeets for works of art, 
and some of the finest aneient works, on gems 
as well as paintings, are still extant, of which 
Ariadue is the subject. 

Artsus ('Apiaiog) or Antpa&us (’Apzdaiog), 
the friend of Cyrus, eommanded the left wing 
of the army at the battle of Cunaxa, B.C. 401. 
After the death of Cyrus he purchased his par- 
on from Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 

ARIAMNES ('Apiáuvgc), the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes L, 
and the other the son and sueeessor of Ariara- 
thes II. 

ArtAna (’Apsavy: now ran), derived from 
Aria, from the specifie sense of which it must 
be carefully distinguished, was the geueral name 
of the eastern provinces of the ancient Persian 
Empire, and included the portion of Asia bound- 
ed un the west by an imaginary line drawn 
from the Caspian to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, on the south by the Indian Ocean, on the 
east by the Indus, and on the north by the great 
chain of mountains called by the general name 
of the Indian Caucasus, embracing the provin- 
ces of Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisada, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania 
(now Khorassan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and 
Kirman), But the name was often extended to 
the country as far west as the margin of the 
Tigris valley, so as to include Media and Persis, 
and also to the provinees north of the Indian 
Caucasus, namely, Baetria aud Sogdiana (now 
Bokhara). The knowledge of the ancients re- 
spectiug the greater part of this region was con- 
fined to what was picked up in the expeditions 
of Alexauder and the wars of the Greek kings 
of Syria, and what was learned from merchant 
Cara vans. 

[Artanras, a king of the Seythians, who, in 
order to take a eeusus of his subjects, ordered 
each to bring him an arrow-head. So great a 
number was collected, that he caused a bronze 
vessel to be made from them, and this he pre- 
served as a memorial.) 

[Arlaprirmes, a king of the Scythians, who 
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| Was treacherously murdered by Spargapithes, 
king of the Agathyrsi.] 

[ArtaRATHÉA CAprapábera), a eity of Cappa- 
docia, founded by the Cappadocian king Artara- 
thes IV.: it lay between Sebastia and Comana 
Aurea. | 

_AninAruus ('Aprapá8nc), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.—1. Son of Ariamnes I, 
assisted Ochus in tlie recovery of Egypt, B.C. 
350. Ariarathes was defeated by “Perdiceas, 
and crucified 322. Eumenes then obtained 
possession of Cappadocia.—2. Son of Holopher- 
nes, and nephew of Ariarathes l, recovered 
Cappadocia after the death of Eumenes, B.C. 
315. He was sueeeeded by Ariamnes IL—3. 
Son of Ariamnes IL, and grandson of No. 2, 
married Stratonice, daughter of Antioehus IL, 
king of Syria.—4. Son of No, 8, reigned B.C. 
220-162. He married Antiochis, the daughter 
of Antiochus IIL, king of Syria, and assisted 
Antioehus in his war against the Romans. 
After the defeat of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued 
for peace in 188, which he obtained on favorable 
terms. In 183-179, he assisted Eumenes in his 
war against Pharnaces.—5. Son of No. 4, pre- 
viously called Mithradates, reigned B.C. 163- 
130. He was surnamed Philopator, and was 
distinguished by the exccllenee of his character 
and his cultivation of philosophy and the liberal 
arts. He assisted the Romans in their war 
against Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in 
this war, 130.—6. Son of No. 5, reigned B.C. 
130-96. He married Laodiee, sister of Mithra- 
dates VI, king of Pontus, and was put to death 
by Mithradates by means of Gordius. On his 
death the kingdom was seized by Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, who married Laodiee, the 
widow of the late king. But Nieomedes was 
soon expelled by Mithradates, who placed upon 
the thronc,—7. Son of No. 6. He was, how- 
ever, also murdered by Mithradates in a short 
time, who now took possession of his kingdom. 
The Cappadocians rebelled against Mithradates, 
and placed upon the throne,—8. Second son of 
No. 6; but he was speedily driven out of the 
kingdom by Mithradates, and shortly afterward 
died. Both Mithradates and Nicomedes at- 
tempted to give a king to the Cappadocians ; but 
the Romans allowed the people to choose whom 
they pleased, and their choiee fell upon Ario- 
barzanes.—9. Son of Ariobarzanes IL, reigned 
B.C. 42-36. He was deposed and put to death 
by Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his sue- 
cessor. 

ARIASPJE or Acriasp (’Apidomat, ’Aypideo- 
mat), a people in the southern part of the Per- 
sian province of Drangiana, on the very borders 
of Gedrosia, with a capital city, Ariaspe ('Apr- 
conn). In return for the services which they 
rendered to the army of Cyrus the Great when 
he marched through the desert of Carmania, 
they were honored with the name of Evepyé- 
tat, and were allowed by the Persians to re- 
tain their independence, which was confirmed 
to them by Alexander as the reward of similar 
services to himself. à 

[ ARIASPES ('Apido c), called by Justin (10, 
1) Ariarates, son of the Persian king Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.] : 

[Arinxus ('Apíbacos), king of the Cappado- 
cians, was slain by the Eyre the time 
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of the elder Cyrus, according to Xenophon in 
his Cyrop:edia.] 

Aricía (Aricinus: now Ariccia or Riccia), an 
ancient town of Latium, at the foot of the Alban 
Mount, on the Appian Way, sixteen miles from 
Rome. It was a member of the Latin confed- 
eracy, was subdued by the Romans, with the 
other Latin towns, in B.C. 338, and reecived 
the Roman franchise. In its neighborhood was 
the celebrated grove and temple of Diana Ari- 
cina, on the borders of ‘the Lacus Nemorensis 
(now Nemi). Diana was worshipped here with 
barbarous customs: her priest, called rex nemo- 
rensis, was always a runaway slave, who obtain- 
ed his office by killing his predecessor in single 
combat. The priest was obliged to fight with 
any slave who succeeded in breaking off a 
branch of a certain tree in the sacred grove. 

Anipazus. Vid. ARIÆUS, ARRHIDAUS. 

[Aripous (’ApidwAzc), tyrant of Alabanda in 
Caria, aceompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece, and was taken eaptive by the 
Greeks off Artemisium, B.C. 480. 

Arun, is the name applied to the inhabitants 
of the provinee of Aris, but it is probably, also, 
a form of the generie name of the whole Per- 
sian race, derived from the root ar, which means 
noble, and whieh forms the first syllable of a 
great number of Persian names. Compare | 
ARTI. 

Arimasr1 ('Apiuacrof), a people in the north 
of Seythia, of whom a fabulous account is given 
by Herodotus (iv. 27). The germ of the fable 
is perhaps to be recognized in the fact that the 
Ural Mountains abound in gold. 

ARIMAZES ('Apuudtnc) or Artomázes ('Apiouú- 
Cyc), a chief in Sogdiana, whose fortress was 
taken by Alexander in B.C. 328. In it Alex- 
ander found Roxana, the daughter of the Bae- 
trian chief Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. 

Arim ('Apuot) and ARMĂ (ra "Apia, se. pr), 
the names of a mythieal people, distriet, and 
range of mountains in Asia Minor, which the 
old Greek poets made the scene of the punish- 
ment of the monster Typhóeus. Vigil (Æn. 
ix, 716) has misunderstood the ely 'Apíuoic of 
Homer (JL, ii, 783), and made Typhéeus lie be- 
neath Inarime, an island off the coast of Italy, 
namely, Pithecusa or ZEnaria (now Ischia). 

Animinum (Ariminensis: now Rimini), a town 
in Umbria, on the coast, at the mouth of the little 
River Ariminus (now J/arocchia). It was origin- 
ally inhabited by Unibrians and Pelasgians, was 
afterward in the possession of the Senones, and 
was eolonized by the Romans in B.C. 268, from 
whieh time it appears as a flourishing place. 
After leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first 
town which a person arrived at in the northeast 
of Italia proper. 

ARIOBARZANES ('Aptobaptávgc) I. Kings or 
Satraps of Pontus.—1. Betrayed by his son 
Mithradates to the Persian king about B.C. 
100.—2. Son of Mithradates I, reigned B.C. 
363-337. He revolted from Artaxerxes in 362, | 
and may be regarded as the founder of the king- 
dom of Pontus.—3. Son of Mithradates III, 
reigned 266-240, and was succeeded by Mith- 
radates IV. IL. Kings of Cappadocia.—1. Sur- | 
named Philoromeus, reigned B.C. 93-63, and | 
was clected king by the Cappadocians, under 
the direetion of the Romans He was several: 
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times expelled from his kingdom by Mithrada- 
tes, but was finally restored by Pompey in 63, 
shortly before his death.—2. Surnamed Pilo- 
pator, succeeded his father in 63. The time of 
his death is not known, but it must have been 
before 51, in which year his son was reigning. 
—3. Surnamed LEusebes and Philoromcus, son 
of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 51. He as- 
sisted Pompey against Cesar in 48, but was 
nevertheless pardoned by Cæsar, who even en- 
larged his territories. He was slain in 42 by 
Cassius, because he was plotting against him 
in Asia, 

Arion ('Apíwv). 1. Of Methymna in Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek bard and celebrated player 
on the cithara, is called the inventor of the 
dithyrambic poetry and of the name dithyramb. 
He lived about B.C. 625, and spent a great part 
of his life at the court of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth, Of his life scareely any thing is known 
beyond the beautiful story of his escape from 
the sailors with whom he sailed [from Taren- 
tum in Italy] to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the 
prize, and, laden with presents, he embarked in 
a Corinthian ship to return to his friend Peri- 
ander. The rude sailors coveted his treasures,. 
and meditated his murder. After trying in vain. 
to save his life, he at length obtained permission. 
once more to play on the cithara. In festal at- 
tire, he placed himself in the prow of the ship, 
and invoked the gods in inspired strains, and. 
then threw himself into the sea. But many 
song-loving dolphins had assembled round the 
vessel, and one of them now took the bard on 
its back and carried him to Teenárus, from 
whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and 
related his adventure to Periander. Upon the- 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel, Periander in- 
quired of the sailors after Arion, who replied 
that he had remained behind at Tarentum; but 
when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt, and were 
punished according to their desert. In the times 
of Herodotus and Pausanias there existed at 
Tænarus a brass monument, representing Arion 
riding on a dolphin. Arion and his cithara (lyre) 
were placed among the stars. A fragment of a 
hymn to Neptune (Poseidon), ascribed to Arion, 
is eontained in Bergk's Poete Lyrici Graci, p. 
566, &c.— 2. A fabulous horse, which Neptune 


| (Poseidon) begot by Ceres (Demeter); for, in 


order to eseape from the pursuit of Neptune 
(Poseidon) the goddess had metamorphosed 
herself iuto a mare, and Neptune (Poseidon), 
deeeived her by assuming the figure of a horse. 
There were many other traditions res ceting 
the origin of this horse, but all make eptune 
(Poseidon) its father, though its mother is dif- 
ferent in the various legends. 

ARIOVISTUS, a German chief, who erossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequani, when they 
were hard pressed by the /Edui. He subdued 
the /Edui, but appropriated to himself part of 
the territory of the Sequani, and threatened to 
take still more. The Sequani now united with 
the Ædui in imploring the help of Cæsar, who 
defeated Ariovistus about fifty miles from the 
Rhine, B.C. 58. Ariovistus escaped across the- 
river in a small boat. 
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[Artenon ('Apíóov) 1. The father of Xan- 
thippus, and grandfather of Pericles.—2. Of Sic- 
yon, a Greek poet, author of a beautiful pean to 
Health, preserved by Athenzus: it is given in 
Bergk's Pocte Lyrict Greci, p. 841.] 

[Arse ('Apéoóg) 1. Daughter of Merops, 
first wife of Priam, to whom she bore .Asacus. 
—2. Daughter of Teueer, wife of Dardanus, 
from whom the town Arisbe, in Troas, was said 
to be named.] 

[Arse ('Apíoón, now Mussa Koi) 1. A town 
of Troas, on the Selleis, not far from Abydus, 
founded by the Lesbians, or, aecording to Anax- 
imenes of Lampsaeus, by the Milesians, the ear- 
lier town having been destroyed by Aehilles in 
the Trojan war. It was oeeupied by the army of 
Alexander after the passage of the Hellespont: 
at a later period it was eaptured by the Gauls, 
and in Strabo’s time it no longer existed. It 
appears to have been subsequently rebuilt, and 
to have beeome a eonsiderable plaee under the 
later emperors.—2. A city of Lesbos, made trib- 
utary at an early period by the Methymnzans : 
it was destroyed by an earthquake.] 

[ArisBus ('Apicóoc), a river of Thraee, flow- 
ing into the Hebrus.] 

ARISTANETUS ('Aptoraíveros), the reputed au- 
thor of two books of Love Letters, taken almost 
entirely from Plato, Lueian, Philostratus, and 
Plutareb. Of the author nothing is known. 
The best edition is by Boissonade, Paris, 1822. 

Anistznus  ('Apíoratvoc), of Megalopolis, 
sometimes ealled Aristenetus, was frequently 
strategus or general of the Aehzan League from 
B.C. 198 to 185. He was the political opponent 
of Philopcemen. and a friend of the Romans. 

Anisraus ('Apicratoc), a divinity worshipped 
in various parts of Greece, was onee a mortal, 
who beeame a god through the benefits he had 
eonferred upon mankind. The different ae- 
counts about him seem to have arisen in differ- 
ent places and independently of one another, so 
that they referred to several distinet beings, 
who were subsequently identified and united 
into one. He is deseribed either as a son of 
Uranus and Ge, or, according to a more general 
tradition, as the son of Apollo and Cyrene. His 
mother Cyrene had been carried off by Apollo 
from Mount Pelion to Libya, where she gave 
birth to Aristzus. Aristæus subsequently went 
to Thebes in Beeotia; but after the unfortunate 
death of his son Acr#on, he left Thebes, and 
visited almost all the Greek colonies on the 
eoasts of the Mediterranean. Finally he went 
to Thrace, and after dwelling for some time 
near Mount Hæmus, where he founded the town 
of Aristzeon, he disappeared. Aristzeus is one 
of the most benefieent divinities In aneient my- 
thology: he was worshipped as the protector 
of floeks aud shepherds, of vine and olive plant- 
ations; he taught men to keep bees, and avert- 
ed from the fields the burning heat of the sun 
and other causes of destruction. 

ARISTAGORAS ('Apicrayópac). 1. Of Miletus, 
brother-in-law of Histizus, was left by the latter, 
during his stay at the Persian eourt, in charge 
of the government of Miletus, Having failed 
in an attempt upon Naxos (B.C. 501), whieh he 
had promised to subdue for the Persians, and 
fearing the eonsequenees of his failure, he in- 
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He applied for assistance to the Spartans and 
Athenians : the former refused, but the latter 
sent him twenty ships and some troops. In 
499 his army eaptured and burned Sardis, but 
was finally ehased back to the coast. The 
Athenians now departed; the Persians eon- 
quered most of the Ionian eities; and Aristag- 
oras, in despair, fled to Thrace, where he was 
slain by the Edonians in 497 —[2. Son of Her- 
aelides, tyrant of Cyme in ZEolis, one of the Io- 
nian chiefs left by Darius to guard the bridge 
over the Danube.—3. Tyrant of Cyzieus, also 
in the serviee of the Persian king, and left by 
him as one of the guards of the bridge over the 
Danube.—4. A Greek author, who eomposed a 
work on Egypt, flourished near the time of Pla- 
to.—5. A comie poet of the old comedy, of whom 
afew slight fragments remain, given by Mei- 
neke, Fragm. Comic. Grec, vol i, p. 427-428, 
edit. minor.] 

ARISTANDER (’Apioravdpoc), the most eclebra- 
ted soothsayer of Alexander the Great, wrote a 
work on prodigies. 

Anisrarcaus (Apiorapyoc). 1. An Athenian, 
one of the leaders in the revolution of the “ Four 
Hundred,” B.C. 411. He was afterward put to: 
death by the Athenians, not later than 400.— 9. A 
Lacedemonian, sueceeded Cleander as harmost 
of Byzantium in 400, and in various ways il 
treated the Greeks of Cyrus's army, who had 
recently returned from Asia.—3. Of Tena, a 
tragic poet at Athens, eontemporary with Eu- 
ripides, flourished about B.C. 454, and wrote 
seventy tragedies.—4. Of Samos, an eminent 
mathematieian and astronomer at Alexandrea, 
flourished between B.C. 280 and 264. He em- 
ployed himself in the determination of some of 
the most important elements of astronomy ; but 
none of his works remain, exeept a treatise on 
the magnitudes and distanees of the sun and 
moon (wept ueyeÜOv kal ámocorqguárov 2ov kal 
ceAjvgc) Edited by Wallis, Oxon, 1688, and 
reprinted in vol. iii of his works. There isa 
French translation, and an edition of the text, 
Paris, 1810.—5. Of Samorurace, the eclebrated 
grammarian, flourished B.C. 156. He was edu- 
eated in the school of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tum, at Alexandrea, where he himself founded 
a grammatical and eritieal sehool At an ad- 
vaneed age he left Alexandrea and went to 
Cyprus, where he is said to have died at the 
age of 72, of voluntary starvation, beeause he 
was suffering from incurable dropsy. Aristar- 
ehus was the greatest eritie of antiquity. His 
labors were ehiefly devoted to the Greek poets, 
but more espeeially to the Homerie poems, of 
whieh he published a recension, whieh has been. 
the basis of the text from his time to the pres 
ent day. The great object of bis eritieal labors 
was to restore the genuine text of the Homeric: 
poenis, and to elear it of all later interpolations 
and corruptions. He marked those verses which 
he thought spurious with an obelos, and those 
which he considered as particularly beautiful 
with an asterisk. He divided the Iliad and 
Odyssey into twenty-four books each. He did 
not eonfine himself to a recension of the text, 
but also explained and interpreted the poems: 
he opposed the allegorical interpretation which 
was then beginning to find favor, and which at 


duced the Ionian eities to revolt from Persia./a later time became very general, His gram- 
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matical principles were attacked by many of his 
‘contemporaries: the most eminent of his oppo- 
nents was Crates of Mallus. 

AausrÉAs ('Aptoréac). 1. Of Proeonnesus, an 
.epie poet of whose life we have only fabulous 
aeeounts. His date is quite nuneertain: some 
place him in the time of Croesus and Cyrus; 
but other traditions make him earlier than Ho- 
mer, or a contemporary and teacher of Homer. 
The aneient writers represent him as a magi- 
cian, who rose after his death, and whose soul 
could leave and re-enter its body aceording to 
its pleasure. He was conneeted with the wor- 
ship of Apollo, which he was said to have in- 
troduced at Metapontum. He is said to bave 
travelled through the countries north and east 
of the Euxine, and to have visited the Issedones, 
Arimaspe, Cimmerii, Hyperborei, and other 
mythieal nations, aud after his return to have 
written an epie poem in three books, called The 
Arimaspéa (rà 'Apiyábrena). This work is fre- 
quently mentioned by the ancients, but it is 
impossible to say who was the real author of 
it—f[2. Of Chios, a distinguished officer in the 
army of the Ten Thousand.—3. An Argive, 
who invited Pyrrhus to Argos, B.C. 272, as his 
rival Aristippus was supported by Antigonus 
Gonatas.] : 

AnistEas or Arrstaus, an offieer of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work, giving an aeeount of the man- 
ner in whieh the translation of the Septuagint 
was exeeuted, but whieh is generally adinitted 
by the best erities to be spurious. Printed at 
Oxford, 1692. 8vo. 

Anistiprs ('Apioreíónc), 1. An Athenian, son 
of Lysimaehus, surnamed the “ Just,” was of an 
ancient and noble family. He was the politieal 
diseiple of Clisthenes, and partly on that ac- 
eount, partly from personal eharacter. opposed 
from the first to Theinist cles. Aristides fought 
as the commander of his tribe at the battle of 
Marathon, B.C 490 ; and next year, 489, he was 
archon. In 488 or 482 he suffered ostracism, 
probably in eonsequenee of the triumph of the 
maritime and demoeratie poliey of his rival. He 
was still in exile in 480 at the battle cf Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the 
enemy, with a band raised and armed by him- 
self, from the islet of Psyttaleia. He was re- 
‘ealled from banishment after the battle, was ap- 
pointed general in the following year (479), and 
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which was probably a romance, haviug Miletus 
for its seene. It was written in prose, and was 
of a licentious character. It was translated into 
Latiu by L. Cornelius Sisenna, a contemporary 
of Sulla, and it seems to have beeome popular 
with the Romans, Aristides is reckoned as 
the inventor of the Greck romance, and the 
title of his work gave rise to the term Milesian, 
as applied to works of fiction. His age and 
country are unknown, but the title of his work 
is thought to favor the eonjeeture that he was a 
native of Miletus.—3. Of Tepes, a celehrated 
Greek painter, flourished about B.C. 860-330. 
The point in whieh he most exeelled was in 
depieting the fecliugs, expressions, and pas- 
sions whieh may be observed in eommon life. 
His pietures were so mueh valued. that, long 
after his death, Attalus, king of Pergamus, offer- 
ed six hundred thousand sesterces for one of 
them.—4. /Erws AÁristiprs, surnamed Taro- 
DORUS, a eelebrated Greek rhetorician, was born 
at Adriani, in Mysia, in A.D. 117. He studied 
under Herodes Attieus at Athens, and subse- 
quently travelled through Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy. The fame of his talents and acquire- 
ments was so great, that monumeuts were 
erected to his honor in several towns which le 
had honored with his presence. Shortly before 
his return he was attacked by an illness which 
lasted for thirteen years, but this did not prevent 
him from proseeuting his studies. He subse- 
quently settled at Smyrna, and when this city 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 178, 
be used his influenee with the emperor, M. Au- 
relius, to induee him to assist in rebuilding the 
town. The Smyrneans showed their gratitude 
to Aristides by offering lim various honors and 
distinctions, most of which he refused: he ac- 
eepted only the office of priest of /Eseulapius 
(Aselepius), whieh he held until his death, about 
A.D. 180. The works of Aristides which have 
come down to us are fifty-five orations and dee- 
lamations, and two treatises on rhetorie4l sub- 
jeets of little value. His orations are mueh su- 
; perior to those of the rhetoriciaus of his time. 
His admirers eompared him to Demosthenes, 
and even Aristides did not think himself mneh 
¿Jnferior. This vanity and self-sufficieney made 
him enemies and opponents; but the number 
of his admirers was far greater, and several 
learned grammarians wrote commentaries on 
¡bis orations, some of which are .extant. The 


commanded the Athenians at the battle of Pla- j| best edition of Aristides is by W. Dindorf, Lips, 
tee. In 477, when the allies had become dis- | 1829.—5. QUINTILIANUS AÁRISTIDES, the author 
gusted with the eouduet of Pausanias and the | of a treatise in three books on music, probably 
Spartans, he and his colleague Cimon had the | lived in the first century after Christ. His work 
glory of obtaining for Athens the command of the | is perhaps the most valuable of all the ancient 
maritime confederacy ; and to Aristides was by | musical treatises : it is printed in the eollection 
general consent intrusted the task of drawing | of Meibomins entitled Antique Musica Auctores 
up its laws aud fixing its assessments. This | Septem, Amst., 1652. 

first tribute (pópos) of 460 talents, paid intoa| — AmisrioN (’Apeotiwv), a philosopher either of 
common treasury at Delos, bore his name, and | the Epicurean or Peripatetie school, made bim- 
was regarded by the allies in after times as! self tyrant of Athens through the influenee of 
marking their Saturnian age. This is his last | Mithradates, He held out against Sulla in B. 
recorded act. He died after 471, the year of C. 87; and when the city was taken by storm, 
tbe ostracism of Thewistocies, and very likely | he was put to death by Sulla's orders, 

in 468. He died so poor that he did not lenve| AxisriPPUS ('Apiovirzoc). 1. Son of Aritades, 
enough fo pay for his funeral: his duughters! born at Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic 
were portioned by the state, and his son, Ly- school of philosophy, flourished about B.C. 370. 
Simachus, reeeived a grant of land and of money. The fame of S erates brought him to Athens, 
—2. The author of a work entitled Milesiaca, | and he remuined with that philesopher almost 
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up to the time of his execution, BO 399. 
Though a disciple of Socrates, he wandered 
both in principle and practice very tur from the 
teaching and example of his great master. He 
was luxurious lu his mode of living; he iw 
dulged in sensual gratifications and the soeicty 
of the notorious Lais; and he took money for 
his teaehing (being ihe first of the disciples of 
Socrates who did so) He passed part of his; 
life at the court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syra-] 
cuse; but he appears at last to have returned to 
Oyrene, and there to have spent his old age. 
The aneedotes which are told of him, however, 
do not give us the notion of a person who was 
the mere slave of his passions, but rather of one 
who took a pride in extraeting enjoyment from 
all eireumstanees of every kind, aud in eon- 
trolling adversity aud prosperity slike. They 
illustrate and confirm the two statements of 
Horace (Xp. i, 1, 18), that to observe the pre- 
cepts of Aristippus is mihi res, nou me rebus sub- 
jungere, und (1, 17, 23) that omnis Aristippum 
decuit color ct status ct res. Thus, when re- 
proached for his love of bodily indulgences, he 
answered that there was no shame in enjoy- 
ing them, but that it would be diegraeefulif be 
could not at any time give them up. To Xeno- 
phon and Plato he was very obnoxious, as we 
see from the Memorabilia (ii, 1), where he main- 
tains an odious diseussion against Socrates in 
defenee of voluptuous enjoyment, and fron the 
Phedo, where his absence at the death of Soe- 
rates, though he was only at /Egina, two hund- 
red stadia from Athens, is doubtless mentioned 
as a reproach. He imparted his doctrine to his 
daughter Arete, by whom it was communieated 
to her son, the younger Aristippus—[2. Ams- 
TIPPUS, an Aleuad, of Larissa in Thessaly, re- 
ceived money and troops from Cyrus, to resist a 
faction opposed to him, and for the ulterior 
purposes of Cyrus, to whom he sent the troops 
under command of Menon—3. An Argive, who 
obtained the supreme power in Argos through 
the uid of Antigonus Gonatas, about B.C. 272.— 
4. An Argive, tyrant of Argos after the the mur- 
der of Aristomachus J. Aratus made many at- 
tempts to deprive him of his tyranny, but at first 
without success: he fell at length in a battle 
against Aratus, and was suceceded in the tyran- 
ny by Aristomachus Ji. Vid Arisromacuus, 
Nos. 3 and 4.] 

[Arisrivs Fvacus. Vid. Fuscus. No. 2.] 

Aristo, T., a distinguished Roman jurist, lived 
under the Emperor Trajan, and was a friend of 
the younger Pliny. His works are oecasionally 
rnentioned in the Digest, but there is no di- 
rect extract from any of them in that compi- 
lation. He wrote notes on the Libri Poste- 
riorum of Labeo, on Cassius, whose pupil he had 
been, and on Sabinus. 

Aristo. Vid. Ariston. 

ARISTORBULUS ('Apioró6ovZoc) prinees of Ju- 
dea. 1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyreanus, as- 
gumed the title of King of Judæa on the death 
of his father in B.C. 107. He put to death his 
brother Antigonus in order to secure his power, 
but died in the followiug year, 106.—2. Younger 
gon of Alexander Januseus and Alexandra. 
After the death of his mother in B.C. 70, there 
wes a civil war for some years between Aristo- 
bulus and his brother Hyrcanus for the posses- 
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sion of the crown. At length, in B.C. 63, Aristo- 
bulus was deprived of the the sovereignty by 
Pompey, and carried away as a prisoner to 
Rome. In 57 he escaped from his confinement 
at Kome with his son Antigonus, and, return- 
ing to Judæa, renewed the war; but he was 
taken prisoner, and sent back to Rome by Ga- 
binius. In 49 he was released by Julius Cæsar, 
who sent him into Judea, but he was poisoned 
on the way by some of Pompey’s party —8. 
Grandson of No. 2, son of Alexander, and broth- 
er of Herod’s wife Mariamne. He was made 
high-priest by Herod when he was only seven- 
teen years old, but was afterward drowned at 
Jerieho, by order of Herod, B.C. 35.—4. Son of 
Herod the Great by Merianme, was put to death 
in B.C, 6, with bis brother Alexander, by order 
of their father, whose suspicions had been exeit- 
ed against them by their brother ANrIPATER.— 
5. Surnamed “the Younger," sou of Aristobulue 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome with his two brothers, 
Agrippa L and Herod the future king of 
Chaleis, He died, as he had lived, in a private 
station—6. Son of Herod, king of Chalcis, 
grandson of No, 4, and great-grandesn of Herod 
the Great. In A.D. 55, Nero made him king 
of Armenia Minor, and in 61 added to his do- 
minions some portion of the Greater Armenia 
which had been given to Tigranes. He joined 
the Romans in the war against Antiochus, king 
of Commagene, in 73. 

AnistosptLug. 1. Oi Cassandrea, served un- 
der Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a 
history of Alexander, which was one of the 
chief sources used by Arrian in the composition 
of his work.—£. An Alexandrine Jew, and a 
Peripatetic philosopher, lived B.O. 170, under 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor. He is said to have 
been the author of eommentaries upon the books 
of Moses, the objeet of which was to prove that. 
the Greek philosophy was taken from the books 
of Moses; but it is now admitted that this work 
was written by a later writer, whose object was 
to induce the Greeks to pay respect to the Jew- 
ish literature. 

Auisrécirs ('AptiookAqgc) 1. Of Rhodes, a 
Greek grammarian und rhetorician, à contem- 
porary of Strabo.—2. Of Pergamus, a Sophist 
and rhetorician, aud a pupil of Herodes Atticus, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian.—3. Of Mes- 
eene, a Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived 
about the beginning of the third eentury after 
Christ. He wrote a work on philosophy, some 
fragments of which are preserved by Eusebius, 
—4. Seulptora. There were two sculptors of 
this name: Aristocles the elder, who is called 
both a Cydonian and a Sieyonian, probably be- 
cause he was born at Cydonia and praetieed his 
art in Sieyon; and Aristocles the younger, of 
Sicyon, grandson of the former, son of Olecetas, 
and brother of Canaehua. These artists founded 
2 school of sculpture at Sicyon, which se- 
cured an hereditary reputation, and of which 
we have the heads for several generations, name- 
ly, Aristocles, Clectas, Aristocles and Cana- 
ehus, Syunoón, Ptolichus, Sostratus, aud Pantias, 
The elder Aristocles probably lived about B.C. 
600-568 ; the younger ys maie. Kar- 
lier name of Plato. Vid PLATO. | 

ARISTOCRÁTES ( — Last King 


ARISTODEMUS. 


of Arcadia, was the leader of the Areadiaus inj 
the second Messenian war, when they assisted 
the Messenians against the Spartans. Having 
been bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the 
Messenians, aud was, i consequence, stoned to 
death by the Areadians about B.C. 668, who 
sow abolished the kingly office.—2. An Atheni- 
an of wealth and influence, son of Seellias, was 
one of the Athenian generals at the battle of 
Arginuse, B.C. 406, and on his return to Athens 
was brought to trial and executed. 

AnistopEmus ('Aptoródypoc). 1. A deseend- 
ant of Hereules, son of Aristomachus, and fa- 
ther of Eurysthenes and Proeles. — Aecording 
to some traditions, Aristodemus was killed at 
Naupaetus by a flash of lightning, just as he 
was setting out on his expedition into Pelopon- 
nesus; but a Laeedieemonian tradition related 
that Aristodemus himself came to Sparta, was 
the first king of his race, aud died a natural | 
death.—2. A Messenian, one of the chief heroes 
in the first Messenian war. As the Delphie 
oraele had deelared that the preservation of the 
Messenian state demanded that a maiden of the 
house of the Apytids should be saerifieed, Aris- 
todemus offered his own daughter. In order to 
save her life, her lover declared that she was! 
with ehild by him ; but Aristodemus, enraged at 
this assertion, murdered his daughter, and open- 
ed her body to refute the ealumny.  Aristode- 
mus was afterward eleeted king in plaee of 
Euphaés, who had fallen in battle against the 
Spartans. He eontinued the war against the 
Spartans, till at length, finding further resist- 
anee hopeless, be put an end to his life, ou the 
tomb of his daughter, about B.C. 723.—3. Ty- 
rant of Cum in Campania, at whose court Tar- 
quinius Superbus died, B.C. 496.—4. One of the 
three hundred Spartans at Thermopyle (B.C. 
480), was not present at the battle in whieh his 
comrades fell, either in eonsequenee of siek- 
ness, or beeause he had been sent on an errand 
from the camp. The Spartans punished him 
with Atimia, or civil degradation. Stung with 
this treatment, he met his death at Platz: in 
the following year (479), after performing the 
wildest: feats of valor.—5. A tragie aetor of 
Athens in the time of Demosthenes, took a 
prominent part in the political affairs of his 
time, and advocated peace with Maeedonia, 
He was employed by the Athenians in the ne- 
gotiations with Philip, with whom he was a 
great favorite.—6. Of Miletus, a friend and flat- 
terer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent him 
into Greeee in B.C. 315, in order to promote 
his interests there.—'. There were many lit- 
erary persons of this name referred to by the 
ancient grammarians, whom it is diffienlt to dis- 
tinguish from one another. Two were natives 
of Nysa in Caria, both grammarians, one a teach- 
er of Pompey, aud the other of Strabo. There 
was also nn Aristodemus of Elis, and another 
of Thebes, who are quoted as writers. [The 
fragments of these writers are collected and 
published together by Miller, Fragm. Histor. 
Grac., vol. ii, p. 307—311.] 

AnistoGiton (’Aptotoyeirav). 1. The con- 
spirator against the sons of Pisistratus. Vid. 
Marmopius.—2. An Athenian orator and ad- 
versary of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Dinar- 
chus. He was often aeensed hy . Demosthenes 
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and others, und defended himself in a number 
of orations whieh are lost. Among the extant 
speeches of Demosthenes there are two against 
Aristogiton, and among those of Dinarchus there 
is one. , 

Axristómicur ('Apeoropgáyy) — [1. One of the 
daughters of Priam, and wife of Critolans.J— 
2. Daughter of Hipparinus of Syracuse, sister 
of Dion, and wife of the elder Dionysius, who 
married her and Doris of Loeri on the same day.. 
She afterward perished with her daughter 
ARETE, 

Axistómicnos ( Aprorópaxos). 1. Son of Ta- 
laus and brother of Adrastus.—2. Son of Cleo 
demus or Cleodzeus, grandson of Hyllus, grent- 
grandson of Hereules, and father of "Temenus. 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. He fell in bat- 
tle when he invaded Peloponnesus; but hi- 
three sous were more successful, and couquer- 
ed Peloponnesus.—3. Tyrant of Argos, under 
the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, was a>- 
sassinated, and sueceeded by Aristippus 11.4. 
Tyrant of Argos, suceeeded Aristippus Ii.: he 
resigned his power upon the death of Demciri- 
us in B.C. 229, and indneed Argos to join the 
Achean League. He afterward deserted the 
Achæans, and again assumed the tyranny of Ar- 
gos; but the city having been taken by Antigo- 
nus Doson, Aristomachus fell into the hands of 
the Aehæans, and was by them pnt to death. 

ARISTÓMENES ('Apicrouévgc). 1. The Messe- 
nian, the hero of the seeond war with Sparta. 
belongs more to legend than to history. He 
was n native of Andania, and was sprung from 
the royal line of Zpytus. Tired of the yoke of 
Sparta, he began the war in B.C. 6835. thirty- 
nine years after the end of the first war. Soow. 
after its commencement, he so distinguished 
himself by his valor that he was offered the 
throne, but refused it, aud reeeived the ofice 
of supreme commander. After the defeat el 
the Messenians in the third year of the war. 
through the treachery of Aristocrates, the Ar 
eadian leader, Aristomenes retreated to the 
mountain fortress of Iva, and there mamtained 
the war eleven years, constantly ravaging the 
land of Laconia. In one of his incursions, how - 
ever, the Spartans overpowered him with su- 
perior munbers, and carrying him, with fifty ot 
his comrades, to Sparta, cast them into the 
pit (ceddac) where condemned criminals were 
thrown. The rest perished; not so Aristome- 
nes, the favorite of the gods; tor legends told 
how an eagle bore him np on its wings as hi 
fell, and a fox guided him on the third day from 
the cavern, But having incurred the anger of 
the Twin Brothers, his country was destined to 
ruin. The city of ira, which he had so long 
suecessfully defended, fell into the hands of the 
Spartans; Aristomenes, after performing prodi- 
gies of valor, was obliged to leave his country. 
which was again compelled to subinit to the 
Spartans, D.C. 668. He afterward settled at. 
lalysus in Rhodes, where he died. Damagetus, 
king of lalysus, had been enjoined by the Del- 
phic oracle “to marry the daughter of the best 
of the Greeks,’ and he therefore took to wite 
the daughter of Aristomenes, who accompanied 
lim to Rhodes. The Rhodians honored Aris- 
tomenes as a hero, and from bim were desecnd- 
ed the illustrious family of the Diagoride—2. 
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An Acarnanian, who governed Egypt with jus- 
tiee and wisdom during the minority of Ptole- 
my V. Epiphanes, but was put to death by Ptole- 
my in 192.—3. A eomie poet of Athens, flour- 
ished during the Peloponnesian war: [of his 
comedies only a few fragments remain, which are 
collected in Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. 
i, p. 415-7, edit, minor. | 

Ariston ('Apterov) 1. Of Chios, a Stoic 
philosopher, and 2 disciple of Zeno, tlourished 
about B.C. 260. Though he professed himself 
a Stoic, yet he differed from Zeno in several 
pointe, and became the founder of a small 
echool. He is said to have died of a coup de 
soleil.—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of Tulis in 
the Island of Ceos, succeeded Lycon as head 
of the Peripatetic. school about D.C. 230. He 
wrote several philosophical works which are 
lost.—3. Of Alexandrea, a Peripatetie philoso- 
pher and a eontemporary of Strabo, wrote a 
work on the Nile; [and another, wept 'A8gvatov 
amotxíac, as Vossius has shown, with whom also 
Müller agrees, who has given the fragmenta of 
these works, in his Fragm. Hist. Cree, vol. ii, 
p. 834-6. 

Amstonacra: ('Apterorabcatc), a townin Achaia, 
the harbor of Pallene. 

Anistonicts (Apicróvinos). 1. {A tyrant of 
Methymna, i Lesbos, who oppressed the Les- 
biaus. He was subsequently taken prisoner by 
the naval commanders of Alexander at Chios, 
ziven up to the Methyinneans, and by them 


cruelly put to death.]—?. A natural son of Eu- | 


menes TÍ, of Pergamus. Upon the death of his 
brother, Attalus IHI., B.C. 188, who left his 
kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus laid claim 
to the crown. At first he met with considerable 
suecess. He defeated in 131 the consul P. Ii- 
cintas Crassus; but in 130 he was defeated and 
taken prisoncr hy M. Perperna, was earried to 
tome by MW. Aquillius in 129, and was there put 
to death. —3. An Alexandrine grammarian, a 
contemporary of Strabo, and the author of sev- 
eral works, most. of which related to the Homeric 
poems. 

AnisténxY aus ('Aptoróvvpor), a eomie poet aud 
contemporary of Aristophanes and Amipsias, [of 
whose plays searecly any thing survives: two or 
three fragments are given in Meincke’s Fragm. 
Comic. Gree. vol. i, p. 401-2, edit. minor.] 

ArIistópnines (Aptoroddrvyc). 1. The eele- 
brated comice poet, was born abont B.C. 444, and 
probably at Athens. Iis father Philippus had 
possessions in /Egina, and may originally have 
“ome from that island, whence na question arose 
whether Aristophanes was a genuine Athenian 
eitizen: his enemy Cleon brought against him 
more than one accusation to deprive him of his 
cirie rights (Sevíac 7paóat), but without suecess. 
He had three sous, Philippus, Araros, and Ni- 
costratus, but of his private history we know 
nothing. He probably died abont D.C. 380. The 
oomedies of Aristophanes are of the highest his- 
torical interest, containing as they do an admi- 
rable series of caricatures on the leading men 
of the day, and a contemporary commentary on 
the evils existing at Athens. Indeed, the cari- 
eature is the only feature in modern soeial life 
which at all resembles them. Aristophanes was 
a bold and often a wise patriot. He had the 
strongest affection for Athens and longed to see 
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| her restored to the state in whieh she was flout- 
ishing in the previous generation, and almost iu 
his own bd before Pericles became the 
head of the government, and when the age of 
Miltiades and Aristides had but just passed 
away. ‘The first great evil of his own time 
against which he inveighs is the Peloponnesian 
war, Which he regards as the work of Perieles. 
To this fatal war, among a host of evils, ho as- 
cribes the influence of demagogues like Cleon 
at Athens. Another great object of his indig- 
nation was the reeently adopted system of edu- 
cation, Which had been introduced by the Soph- 
ists, acting on the speculative and inquiring 
turn given to the Athenian mind by the Tonian 
and Eleatie philosophers, and the extraordinary 
intellectual development of the age following 
the Persian war, The new theories introduced 
by the Sophists threatened to overthrow the 
foundations of morality, by making persuasion, 
and not trnth, the object of man in his intereourse- 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
skepticism for the religious creed of the people. 
The worst effects of such a system were seen iu 
Alcibiades, who combined all the elements whicis 
Aristophanes mest disliked, heading the war 
party in politics, and protecting the sophistical 
school in philosophy and also in literature. Of 
this latter school—the literary and poetieal Soph- 
ists—Euripides was the «chief, whose works 
are full of that erewpooogia which contrasts so 
offensively with the moral dignity of Alschylus 
and Sophocles, and for which Aristophanes jin- 
| troduces him us soaring in the air to write his 
i tragedies. Another feature of the times was 
the excessive love for litigation at Athens, the 
consequent importance of the dicasts, and dis- 
graceful abuse of their power, all of which cnor- 
mites are made by Aristophanes objects of con- 
tinal attack. But though he saw what were 
the evils of his time, he had not wisdom to tind 
a remedy for them, except the hopeless and un- 
desirable one of a movement backward; and 
therefore, though we allow him to have been 
honest and bold, we must deny him the epithet 
of great. The following is a het of his extant 
comedies, with the year in which they were 
performed : 425. Acharnians. Produced ir the 
name of Callistratus. First pnze—424. Trrele, 
Knights or Horsemen, The first play produeed 
in the name of Aristophanes Inmself First 
prize; second Cratinus.—123. Clouds. First 
prize, Cratinus ; second, Amipsias.—422. Wasps, 
Second prize.— Clouds (sceond edition), failed iu 
obtaining a prize. Some writers place this D.C. 
411, and the whole subjeet is very uncertain. 
—419. Peace. Second prize; Eupolis, first.— 
Birds. Second prize; Amipsias, first; Phryn- 
ichus, third.—111. Lysistrata—Thesmophoria- 
zuse. During the Oligarehy.—408. First Plu- 
£us,.—405. Frogs. First prize; Phrynichus, sec- 
ond; Pluto, third. Death of Sophoeles.—59?. 
| Keclesiazuse—388. Second edition of the Plu- 
tus—The last two comedies of Aristophanes 
were the Holosicon and Cocalus, produced about 
B.C. 887 (date of the peace of Antaleidas) by Ar- 
aros, one of his sons. Snidas tells us that Aris- 
tophanes was the author, in all, of fifty-four plays. 
As a poct Aristophanes possessed merits of the 
highest order. His works contain snatches of 
lyric poetry which are quite 2 and some oí 
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his choruses, particularly one in the Knights, iu 
which the horses are represented as rowing tri- 
remes in an expedition agaiust, Corinth, are writ- 
ten with a spirit and humor nnrivalled in Greek, 
and are not very dissimilar to English ballads. 
He was a eomplete master of the Attic dialeet, 
and in his hands the perfeetion of that glorious 
language is wonderfully shown. No flights are 
too bold for the range of his faney: animals of 
every kind are pressed into his service; frogs 
ehaunt ehoruses, a dog is tried for stealing a 
cheese, and an iambie verse is composed of the 
grunts of a pig — Editions: The best of the col- 
leetive plays ave by Invernizzi, completed by | 
Beek and Dindorf, 13 vols, Lips, 1794-1826; 
by Bekker, 5 vols. Svo, Lond., 1829 ; [and by Din- 
dorf, 4 vols, in 7 parts, Svo, Oxford, 1835-38 ].— 
2. Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and one of the 
‘most eminent Greek grammarians at Alexan- 
drea. lle was a pupil of Zenodotus and Era- 
tosthenes, and teaeher of the celebrated Aristar- 
chus. He lived about D.C. 264, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Il. and Ptolemy HI, and had the su- 
preme management of the library at Alexandrea. 
Aristophanes was the first who introdueed the 
use of accents in the Greek language. He de- 
voted himself chiefly to the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Greek poets, and more espe- 
cially of Homer, of whose works he made a new 
and critical edition (óróp0ocic) The philoso- 
phers Plato and Aristotle likewise engaged his 
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i of Macedonia, and the author of several treatises 


on subjects connected with natural seience : his 
mother, Phæstis (or Pheestias), was deseended 
from a Chaleidian family. The studies and oc- 
eupation of his father aceount for the early in- 
clination manifested by Aristotle for the inves- 
tigation of nature, an inclination which is per- 
ceived throughout his whole life. He lost his 
father before he had attained his seventeenth 
year, and he was intrusted to the guardianship 
of one Proxenus of Atarneus in Mysia, who was 
settled in Stagira. In 867 he went to Athens 
to pursue his studies, and there became a pupil 
of Plato upon the return of the latter from Sier- 
ly about 365. Plato soon distinguished him 
above all his other disciples. He named him 
the “intelleet of his school,” and his house the 
house of the “reader” Aristotle lived at 
Athens for twenty years, till 347. During the 
whole of this period the good understanding 
which subsisted between teacher and seholar 
continued, with some trifling exceptions, undis- 
turbed, for the stories of the disrespect and imn- 
gratitude of the latter toward the former are 
nothing but calumnies invented by his enemies. 
During the last ten years of his first residence 
at Athens, Aristotle gave instruction in rhetoric. 
and distinguished himself by his opposition to 
Ieoerates. It was at this time that he publish- 
ed bis first rhetorical writings. Upon the death 
of Plato (347) Aristotle left Athens; perhaps he 


attention, and of the former, as of several of the | was offended by Plato having appointed Speu- 
poets, he made new and critical editions, All|sippus as his successor in the Academy. He 
we possess of his numerous works eonsists of | first repaired to his friend Hermias at Atárneus. 


fragments seattered through the Seholia on the 
poets, some arguments to the plays of the tragic 
poets and of Aristophanes, and a part of his 
Aé&erg, which is printed in Boissonade’s edition 
of Herodian’s Partitiones, London, 1819, p. 283- 
289. [A collection of all the extant fragments 
of Aristophanes has been made by Nauck, Halle, | 
1848, 8vo.] 

Anistopuon ('Apioropóv). 1. Of the E 
of Azenia in Attica, one of the most distinguish- 
ed Athenian orators about the elose of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 'lhe number of laws which he 
proposed may be inferred from his own stato- 
ment, as preserved by Eschines, that he was 
accused seventy-five times of having made ille- 
gal proposals, but that he had always come off 
victorious. In B.C. 354 he accused Iphicrates 
and Timotheus, and in the same year he came 
forward in the assembly to defend the law of 
Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter 
treats him with great respeet, and reckons him 
among the most eloquent orators—2. Of the 
demus of Colyttus, a contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, and an orator of great distinction and 
influence, It was this Aristophon whom Æs- 
chines served as a elerk, and in whose serviee 
he was trained for his publie career. Vid. Æs- 
CHINES,—39. A comic poet of the middle comedy; 
[the fragments of his plays remaining are col- 
leeted by Meineke, in his Fragm Comic. Græc., 
vol ii, p. 675-679, ed. minor.]—4. A painter of 
some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, 
and brother of Polygnotus. 

ARISTÓTELES (’AptotoréAnc), the philosopher, 
was born at Stagira, a town in Chalcidice in 
Macedonia, B.C. 384. His father, Nicomachus, 
WAS — in ordinary to Amyntas IL, king 
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where he married Pythias, the adoptive daugh- 
ter of the prince, On the death of HERMIAS, 
who was killed by the Persians (344), Aristotle 
fled from Atarneus to Mytilene. Two years 
afterward (342) he aecepted an invitation from 
Philip of Macedonia to undertake the instrue- 
tion of his son Alexander, then thirteen years 
Here Aristotle was treated with the 
most marked respect. His native eity, Stagira, 
whieh had been destroyed by Philip, was re- 
built at his request, and Philip caused a gym- 
nasium (called Nymphzeum) to be built there in 
a pleasant grove expressly for Aristotle and his 
pupils. Several of the youths of the Macedo- 
nian nobles were edueated by Aristotle along 
with Alexander. Aristotle spent seven years 
in Macedonia, but Alexander enjoyed his in- 
struction without interruption for only four. 
Still, with sueh a pupil, even this short period 
was sufficient for a teacher like Aristotle to 
fulfill the highest purposes of education, and to 
erente in his pupil that sense of the noble and 
great whieh distinguishes Alexander from all 
those conquerors who have only swept like a 
hurricane through the world. On Alexander’s 
aceession to the throne in 335, Aristotle return- 
ed to Athens. Here he found his friend Xenoc- 
rates president of the Aeademy. He himself 
had the Lycéum, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo 
Lyceus, assigned to him by the state. He soon 


assembled round him a large number of distin- 


guished scholars, to whom he delivered leetures 
on philosophy in the shady walks (crepimarot) 
which surrounded the Lyceum, while walking 
up and down (repiraróv), and not sitting, which 
was the general practice of the philosophers. 
From one or other of these eireumstances the 
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usme Peripatetic 13 derived, which wus after- 
ward given to his school. He gave two dif 
ferent courses of lectures every day. Those 
which he delivered in the mormng (¿vivos me- 
pírraros ) to a narrower cirele of chosen (esote- 
ric) hearers, and which were called acroamatic 
or acroatic, embraced subjects connected with 
the more abstruse philosophy (theology), phys- 
ies, and dialectics. Those whieh he delivered 
in the afternoon (decArvog repírraroc), and intend- 
ed for a more promiscuous cirele (which, aceord- 
ingly, he called exoteric) extended to rhetorie, 
sophistics, and polities. 
teught not so much in the way of conversation 
as in regular leetures. His sehool soon beeame 
the most eelebrated:at Athens, and he continued 
to preside over it for thirteen years (385-3283). 
During this time he also eomposed the greater 
part of his works. In these labors he was as- 
sisted by the truly kingly liberality of his former 
pupil who uot only presented him with 800 
talents, bnt also caused large collections of nat- 
ural euriosities to be made for him, to whieh 
posterity is indebted for one of his most excel- 
lent works, the /Zistory of Animals. Meanwhile 
various causes contributed to throw a cloud 
over the latter years of the philosopher's life. 
In the first plaee he felt deeply the death of his 
wife Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of 
the same name: he lived subsequently with a 


friend of his wife's, the slave Herpyllis, who | 


bore him a sou, Nieomaehns. But a source of 
still greater g 

friendly relation in which he had hitherto stood 
to his royal pupil. This was oeeasioned by tlic 
conduet of CALLISTNENES, the nephew und pupil 
of Aristotle, who had vehemently and injudi- 
ciously opposed the changes in the conduet and 
poliey of Alexander. Still Alexander refrain- 
ed from any expression of hostility towards his 
former instruetor, although their former cordial 
connection no longer subsisted undisturbed. 
The story that Aristotle had a share in poison- 
ing the king is a fabrication of a later age; 
and, moreover, it is certain that Alexander died 
a natural death. After the death of Alexan- 
der (823), Aristotle was looked upon with suspi- 
cion at Athens as a friend of Macedonia; but 
as it was not easy to bring any political accusa- 
tion against him, he was aeeused of impicty 
(aoebeias) by the hierophant Eurymedon. He 
withdrew from Athens before his trial, and cs- 
caped in the beginning of 822 to Chalcis in Ku- 
bea, where he died in the course of the same 
year, in the sixty-third year of his age, of a 
chronie disease of the stomach. His body was 
transported to his native city Stagira, and his 
memory was honored there, hke that of a hero, 
by yearly festivals. He bequeathed to Theo- 
phrastus his well-stored library and the origi- 
nals of his writings. lu person Aristotle was 
short and of slender make, with small eyes, 
and a lisp in his pronunciation, using L for Zi, 
and with a sort of sarcastic expression in his 
countenance. He exhibited remarkable atten- 
tion to external appearance, aud bestowed much 
eare on his dress and person. He is deseribed 
as having been of weak health, which, consid- 
ering the sstonishing extent of his studies, 
shows all the more the energy of his mind. The 
numerous works of Aristotle may be divided 


He appears to have! 


grief was an interruption of the; 
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[into the following classes, according to the sub- 

Jects of which they treat: we only mention the 
most important in each class. 1. DraLrcrics 
AND Logic. ‘The extaut logical writings are 
eomprehended as a whole under the title Or- 
anon COpyavov, 1. €, Instrument. of selenec). 
They are oceupied with the investigation of the 
method by whieh man arrives at knowledge. 
An insight into the nature and formation of con- 
clusions, and of proof by menus of conelnsions, 
is the common aim und eontre of all the sep- 
l arate six works composiug the Organon : these 
separate works are, 1. Karyyoptat, Pradicamen- 
fa, m whieh Aristotle treats of the (ten) com- 
prehensive generic ideas, under which all the 
attributes of things may be subordinated as 
species—2. Hep épunveiay, De Interpretatione, 
coneerning the expression of thought by means 
of speech—s, 4. 'AraAvrucà mpórepe and terepa, 
Analytica, eneh in two books, on the theory of 
eonelusions, so called from the resolution of 
the conelusion into its fundamental component 
parts.—5. Torid, De Locis, in cight books, of 
the general points of view (rémot), from which 
conclusions may be drawn.—6. Mep coótovikOv 
&AÉyyov, eoneerning the fullucies whieh only 
apparently prove something. ‘The best edition 
of the Organon is by Waitz, Lips, 1844. IL 
TnuEonrricAL Prinosorny, consisting of Sieta- 
| physics, Mathematics, and Physics, on all of 
which Aristotle wrote works. 1. The Afeta- 
physics, n. fourteen books (Tøv uerà TÁ voir), 
originally consisted of distinet treatises, inde- 
pendent of one another, and were put together 
as one work after Aristotle's death. The title, 
also, is of late origin, and was given to the work 
from its being placed after (nera) the Physics 
(rà Qvoiukd). 





The best edition is by Brandis, 
Berol, 1523.—2. In Jfathematics we have two 
treatises by Aristotle: (1.) llep? «róuwv ypa- 
or, +. e, eoneerning indivisible lines; (2.) My- 
xavukQ «pobAijuara, Mechanical Problems.—i. 
In Physics we have, (1.) Physics (dvatK7 akpou- 
ctc, called also, by others, ep? ápyóv), m eight 
books. In these Aristotle develops the general 
principles of natural seienee (Cosmology). (2. 
Concerning the Heaven (iept obpavod), in four 
books. (8.) On Production and Destruction (rep 
yevécews Kal ó00püc, de Generatione et Corrup- 
tione), in two books, develop the general laws 
of production and destruction. (4.) On IHeteor- 
ology (uereopod.oyurd, de Afcteoris), in four books. 
(5) On the Universe (xept kóopov, de Mundo), a 
letter to Alexauder, treats the subject of the 
last two works iu a popnlar tone and a rhetor- 
ieal style altogether foreign to Aristotle. The 
whole is probably a translation of a work with 
the same title by Appuleius. (6. The History 
of Animals (mep? jóov icropía), in nine books, 
treats of all the peculiarities of this division of 
the natural kingdom, according to genera, elass- 
ex, aud species, especially giving all the char- 
aüeteristies of each animal according to its ex- 
ternal and internal vital funetions, aeeording 
to the manner of its eopulation, its mode of 
life, and its eharaeter. The best edition is by 
Schneider, Lips, 1811. The observations in 
this work are the triumph of ancient sagacity, 
and have been confirmed by the results of the 
most recent investigations (Cuvier) (7.) On 
the parts of Animals (cepi Cówv popíon), in four 
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books, in which Aristotle, after deseribing the 
phenomena in cach species, develops the causes 
of these pheenomena by means of the idea to be 
formed of the purpose which is manifested in 
the formation of the animal. (8.) On the Gen- 
eration of Animals (sept (oov. yevíccoc) in five 
books, treats of the generation of animals and 
the organs of generation.—(9.) De Incessu. Ani- 
ilium. (wept Cowv ropeíac). (10.) Three books 
an the Soul (mep vyzc) Aristotle defines the 
soul to be the “internal formative prineiple of a 
body which may be perceived by the senses, and 
is capable of life.” Best edition by Trendelen- 
burg, Jens, 1833. Several anatomical works 
of Aristotle have been lost. He was the firs 
person who, in any special manner, advocated 
anatomical imvestigations, and showed the ne- 
«essity of them for the study of the natural 
sciences. He frequently refers to investiga- 
tions of his own on the subject. ILL Pracn- 
CAL Purmosoenuy or Ponitics. All that falls 
within the sphere of praetieal philosophy is eom- 
prehended in three principal works : the £thics, 
the Politics, and the Qconomics. 1. The Ni- 
comachéan Ethics (H0wxa Nexoudyera), in ten 
books. Aristotle here begins with the highest 
and most universal end of life, for the individ- 
ual us well as for the community in tho state. 
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the constitutions is the best (the ideal of a state) 
The doctrine concerning education, as the most 
important condition of this best state, forms the 
conclusion. Best editions, by Schneider, Fran- 
cof. ad. Viadr, 1809; Coray, Paris, 1821; Gött- 
ling, Jenz, 1824; Stahr, with a German trans- 
lation, Lips, 1837 ; Barthélémy St. Hilaire, with 
a Freneh translation, Paris, 1887,—5. (Uéconomtes 
(oikovopuká), in two books, of which only the fret 
is genuine. IV. Worxs ow Arr, which have 
for their subject the exercise of the creative 
faculty, or Art. To these belong the Poetics and 
Rhetoric. 1. The Poetics (Tep? zouyrucjg). Aris- 
totle penetrated more deeply than any of the 
ancients into the essenec of Hellenicjart. He 
is the father of the esthetics of poetry, as he ts 
the completer of Greek rhetoric as a scienee. 
The greatest part of the treatise contains 4 
theory of Tragedy ; nothing else is treated of, 
with the exception of the epos; comedy ts 
merely alluded to. Best editions, by "'yrwhiti, 
Oxon, 1794; Hermann, Lips, 1802; Gráfenhan, 
Lips, 1821; Bekker, Berol, 1832; Ritter, Co- 
lon., 1839. —2. The Rhetoric (rixvn ÓNTOPLKA), in 
three books, Rhetorie, as a scienec, according 
to Aristotle, stands side by side with Dialectics. 
The only thing which makes a scientific treat- 
ment of rhetoric possible is the argumentation 


This is happiness (evdacuovía); and its eondi-| which awakens convietion : he therefore directe 
tions are, on the one hand, perfect virtue ex- his chief attention to the theory of oratorical 
hibiting itself iu the aetor, and, on the other argumentation, The second main division of 
hand, corresponding bodily advantages and fn-|the work treats of the production of that favor- 
vorable external circomstanees. Virtue is the able disposition in the hearer, in consqquenee 
readiness fo aet constantly and consciously ae-| of which the orator appe:us to him to be worthy 
eording to the laws of the rational nature of | of credit. The third part treats cf oratorical 
man (ópfóc Aóyoc) The nature of virtue shows | expression and arrangement. According to a 
itself in its appearing as the medium between! story current in antiquity, Aristotle bequeathed 


two extremes. 


ized. 

Coray, 
Michelet, Berol, 1848, 2d cdition.—9. he Eu- 
deméan Ethics ((HOucà Evorueca), in several books, 
of which only books i, ii, iti, and vii are in- 
dependent, while the remaining books lv. v., 
and vi agree word for word with books v., v1, 
and vii. of the Nieomaeheon Ethics. This cth- 
ical work is perhaps a recension of Aristoile's 
lectures, edited by  Eudemus.—3. 'H6uà Mé- 
yaña, in two books.—4. Politics (Ylo2erucd), in 
eight books, The Ethics conduet us to the Pol- 
ilics. The eonnection between the two works 
is so close, that in the Ethics by the word vore- 
pov reference is made by Aristotle to the Poli- 
ties, and in the latter by «pórepov to the Ethies, 
The Politics show how happiness is to be attain- 
ed for the human community in the state ; for the 
object of the state is not merely the external 
preservation of life, “but happy life,” as it is at- 
tained by “means of virtue” (dperý, perfect de- 
velopment of the whole man) Hence, also, eth- 
ics form the first and most general foundation 
of politieal life, beeause the state cannot attain 
its highest object if morahty does not prevail 
among its citizens, The house, the family, is 
the element of the state. Accordingly, Aristo- 
tle begins with the doctrine of domestic econo- 
my, then proceeds to a deseription of the differ- 
ent forms of government, after which he gives 
a delineation of the most important Hellenie 
constitutions, and then investigates which of 
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In accordance with this, the| his library and 
several virtues are enumerated and character-| cessov in the Academy. 
Best editions by Zell, Heidelb, 1820 ; | phrastus, the libraries aud MSS, both of Aris 
Paris, 1822 ; Cardwell, Oxon. 1828;! totle and Theophrastus, ave said to have come 








| from the search 


MSS. to Theophrastus, his sue- 
Cn the death of Theo- 


into the hands of his relation and diseiple, Ne- 
leus of Seepsis. ‘This Nelcus sold both libraries 
to Ptolemy IL, king of Egypt, for the Alexan- 
drine library ; but he retained for himself as 
an heirloom, the original MSS. of the works of 
these two philosophers. ‘The deseendants of 
Neleus, who were subjeets of the King of Per- 
' gamus, knew of uo other way of securing them 

of the Attali, who wished to 
rival the Ptolemies in forming a large library, 
than conecaling them in a ecllar, where for a 
eouple of centuries they were exposed to the 
ravages of damp and worms. It was not till 
the beginning of the century before the birth of 
Christ that à wealthy book-collector, the Athe- 
nian Apellicon of Teos, traced out these valua- 
ble relies, bought them from the ignorant heirs. 
¡and prepared trom them n new edition of Aris- 
totles works. After the capture of Athene, 
Sulla conveyed Apellieon's library to Rome, B. 
C. 84. Ved. AreLiicos. From this story an 
error arose, whieh has been handed down from 
the time of Strabo to the present day. Tt was 
|. coneluded froin this account that neither Aris- 
totle nor Theophrastus had published their writ- 
ings, with the exception of some exoterie works, 
which had no important bearing on their sys- 
tem, and that it was not til 200 years later 
that they were brought to light by the above- 
mentioned Apellieou, and published te the phil- 
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««sophiea] world. That, however, was by no 
means the cause. Aristotle, indeed, did not pre- 
pare a complete edition, as we eall it, of his 
writings. Nay, it is certain that death overtook 
him before he could finish some of his works 
and put the finishing hand to others. Never- 
theless, it ean not be denied that Aristotle des- 
tined all his works for publieation, and published 
several in his life-time. This is indisputably 
certain with regard to the exoterie writings. 
Those which had not been published by Aristo- 


ile himself, were given to the world by Theo- | 


phrastus and his diseiples in a eomplete form. 
—Editions: The best edition of the complete 


works of Aristotle is by Bekker, Berlin, 1831- | 


1840, 4to, text in 2 vols, and a Latin translation 
in one volume. This edition has been reprint- 
ed at Oxford in 11 vols. 8vo. There is a ste- 
reotyped edition published by Tauehnitz, Leip- 
zig, 1832, 16mo, in 16 vols, and another edition 
of the text by Weise, in one volume, Leipzig, 
1843.—[2. One of the thirty tyrants established 
im Athens B.C. 404: he would also appear to 
have been one of the 400, and to have taken an 
active part in the seheme of fortifying Eetioneu, 
«ud admitting the Spartans into the Pireeus, 
B.C. 411. In B.C. 405 he was living in banish- 
ment, and is mentioned by Xenophon as being 
with Lysauder during the siege of Athens.—3. 
Uf Sicily, a rhetorician, who wrote against the 
Panegyricus of Isocrates.—4. Of Athens, au 


«rator and statesman, under whose name some , 


forensic orations were known in the time of Di- 
ogones Laërtius, which were distinguished for 
their elegance.—5. Of Argos, a Megarie or dia- 
lectic philosopher, belonged to the party at Ar- 
zos which was hostile to Cleomenes of Sparta.] 

ARISTOXÉNUS ('Aprorósevos). 1. Of Tarentum, 
a Peripatetie philosopher and a musician, flour- 
ished about D.C. 318. He was a diseiple of 
Aristotle, whom he appears to have rivalled in 
the variety of his studies. According to Suidas, 
he produeed works to the number of 453 upon 
rausie, philosophy, history—in short, every de- 
partment of literature. We know nothing of 
his philosophical opinions except that he held 
the soul to be a harmony of the body (Cie., Tuse. 
i, 10), a doctrine which had been already dis- 
cussed by Plato iu the Phado. Of his numer- 
aus works, the only one extant is his Elements 
ap Harmony (úppovixa orouzela), in three books, 
edited by Meibomius, in the Anteque Musica 
Auctores Septem, Amst, 1652 —[2. Of Selinus 
in Sicily, a Greek poet, who is said to have been 
the first who wrote in anapsstie metres.—3. 
A eelebrated Greek physician, who flourished 
bout the beginning of the Christian era, and 
“vas the author of a work Mep? rie 'HpoóíAov 
tipéococ, De Herophili Secta.] 

AuusrUs (“Apsoroc). 1. Of Salamis in Cyprus, 
"rote a history of Alexander the Great—2. An 
Aeademie philosopher, a contemporary and friend 
«f Cicero, and teacher of M. Brutus. 

ARIUS, river. Vid. Arta. 

[Anivs ("Apevoc). 1. A Pythagorean or Stoic 
philosopher of Alexandrea, an instruetor of Au- 
gustus In philosophy ; highly esteemed by Augus- 
aus, who deelared, after the capture of Alexan- 
drea, that he spared the city chiefly for the sake 
of Arius. Besides philosophy, he also taught 
rbetoric, and wrote on that art.—9. The cele- 


¡leas who made Arius dereon. 
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brated heretie, born shortly after the middle of 
the third century A.D. In the religious disputes 
at Alexandrea, A.D. 306, Arius at first took the 
part of Meletius, but afterward became reconcil - 
ed to the Bishop of Alexandren, the opponent of 
€ Soon after 
this he was excommunicated by Peter of Alex- 
andrea, but was restored by his successor Achil- 
las, and ordained priest A.D. 313. In 318 the 
celebrated controversy with Bishop Alexander 
broke out, a controversy whieh has had a great- 
er and more lasting influence upon the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion than any other. 
So fieree did the dispute become, that the Em- 
peror Constantine was foreed to eonvoke a gen- 
eral council at Nicæa (Niec), A.D. 325, at which 
upward of three hundred bishops were present. 
The errors of Arius were eondemned; and he 
was compelled to go into exile into Illyricum, 
where he remained until reealled by the em- 
| peror in 830, and allowed to return to Alexan- 
drea, through the influenee of Eusebius of Nico- 
media. Ilis ever-wakeful opponent, however, 
Athanasius, was not so easily deceived as the 
emperor, and, notwithstanding the order of Con- 
stantine, refused to reeeive him into the com- 
munion of the Church. This led to a renewed 
applieation to the emperor; and when Arius 
finally seemed on the point of triumphing over 
his sturdy orthodox opponents, he was removed 
! suddenly by the hand of death, A.D. 336.] 

i Anltsla (7 ’Apiovoia xópa), a distriet on the 
‘north coast of Chios, where the best wine in 
| the island was grown (Ariusiwn Vinum, Virg., 
eo V. IN) 

ARMENE ('Apuévg or -7vy : now Jkliman), a 

¡town on the coast of Paphlagonia, where the 
10,000 Greehs, during their retreat, rested five 
days, entertained by the people of Sinope, a lit- 
tle to the west of which Armene stood. 

ARMENIA (Apuevía : *Apuévioc, Armenius : now 
Armenia), a comtry of Asia, lying between Asia 
Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table-land, 
baeked by the ehain of the Caueasus, watered 
by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, containing the 

| sourees also of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, 
the latter of which divides the country into two 
unequal parts, which were eslled Major and Mi- 
nor, 1. Armunra Mason or Proprta (A, 7 pe- 
y421 or 7 ióíoc kadovuéva : now Erzeroum, Kars, 
Van, and Erivan), was bounded on the north- 
east and north by the Cyrus (now Kur), which 
divided it from Albania and Iberia ; on the north- 
west and west by the Moschici Mountains (the 
prolongation of the chain of the  Anti-Tau- 
rus) and the Euphrates (now /rat), whieh di- 
vided it from Colehis and Armenia Minor; and 
on the south and southeast by the mountains 
called Masius, Niphates, and Gordiei (the pro- 
longation of the Taurus), and the lower course 
of the Araxes, whieh divided it from Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, and Media: on the east the 
eountry comes to a point at the eonfluenee of 
the Cyrus and Araxes. It is intersceted by 
chains of mountains, between which run the 
itwo great rivers Araxes, flowing east into 
fud Caspian, and the Arsanias (now Aturad), or 
south branch of the Euphrates, flowing west into 
tho main stream (now Frat) just above Mount 
Masius. The eastern extremity of the cham of 
mountains which separates the basins of these 
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Arminius (the Latinized form of Hermanu, 
“the ehieftain", son of Sigimon, ^ the eon- 
queror" and ehief of the tribe of the Cherusei, 
who inhabited the eonntry to the north of the 
Hartz Mountains, now forming the south of 
Hanover and Brunswick. He was born in B.C. 
18; and in his youth he led the warriors of 
his tribe as auxiliaries of the Roman legions m 
Germany, where he learned the language and 
military discipline of Rome, and was admitted 
to the freedom of the city, and enrolled among 
the equites. in A.D. 9, Arminius, who was now 
twenty-seven years old, and had succeeded his 
father as chief of his tribe, persuaded his coun- 
trymen to rise against the Romans, who were 
now masters of this part of Germany, and which 
seemed destined to beeome, like Gaul, a Roman 
province. His attempt was crowned with suc- 
cess, Quintilius Varus, who was stationed im 
the country with three legions, was destroyed 
with almost all his troops (vid. Varus); and tke 
Romanus had to relinquish all their possessions 
beyond the Rhine. In 14, Arminius had to de- 
fend his country against Gerinanieus. At first 
he was sueeessful; the Romans were defeated, 
and Germanieus withdrew toward the Rhine, 
followed by Arminius. But having been eom- 
pelled by his unele, Inguiomer, against his own 
wishes, to attack the Romans in their intreneb- 
ed camp, his army was routed, and the Romans 
made good their retreat to the Rhine. It was 
in the course of this campaign that Thusnelda, 
the wife of Arminius, fell into the hands of the 
Romans, and wes reserved, with the infant boy 
to whom she soon after gave birth in her captiv- 
ity, to adorn the triumph of Germanicus at Rome. 
In 16, Arminius was again ealled upon to resist 
Germanicus, but he was defeated, and his coun- 
try was probably only saved from subjection by 
the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled Germani- 
eus In the following year. At length Arminius 
aimed at absolute power, and was, in conse- 
quenee, cut off by his own relations in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age, A.D. 19. 

Anmonica or AnEMORICA, the name of tre 
northwest coast of Gaul from the Ligeris (now 
Loire) to the Sequana (now Seine), derived from 
the Celtie ar, air, “upon,” and muir, mor, “the 
sea.” The Armorice civitates are enumeratec 
by Cæsar (B. G., vil, 75). 

Arxa (Arnas, -átis: now Civitelf& d Arno), x. 
town in Umbria, near Perusia. 

Arne ('Apvas), a town in Chalcidice in Macs- 
donia, south of Aulon and Bromiseus. 

[Anxaus ('Apvaioc) the proper name of the 
beggar frus, mentioned in the Odyssey. Fiz. 
1rus.] 

Arne (Aprz). 1. A town in Beotia, mentioz- 
ed by Homer (22, ii, 507), supposed by Pauss- 
nias to be the same as Cheeronta, but placed by 
others near Acrephium, on the east of the Lake 

Copais.—[2. A town of Magnesia in Thessaly, ou 
Artaxias and Zariadras. Ultimately, Armenia | the Maliac Gulf, said to liave derived its name 
Minor was made a Roman province by Trajan; | from Arne, a daughter of Æolus.—3. A foun- 
and Armenia Major, after being a perpetual ob- | tain in the territory of Mantinea in Areadia.] 
ject of contention between the Romans and the; [Arye (“Apvy). 1. A daughter of Æolus. Vid. 
Parthians, was subjeeted to the revived Persian | the foregoing, No. 2.—2. The betrayer of her 
empire by its first king, Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), | native country to King Minos, and, en this ac- 
m A.D. 226. ¡ count, changed into a jackdaw. 

Armenius Mons (76 'Apuéviov ópoc), a branch | Arnissa (“Aprioca: now Ostrova 7) a town iu 
of the Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia Minor. Eordza in Macedonia, 
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two rivers, and which is an offshoot of the Anti- 
Taurus, forms the Ararat of Seripture. In the 
south of the country is the great lake of Van, 
Arsissa Palus, inclosed by mountain chains 
whieh couneet Ararat with the southern range 
of mountains —2. ARMENIA Minox (A. puxpá or 
fpaxvurépa), was bounded on the cast by the 
Euphrates, which divided it from Armenia Ma- 
jor, on the north and northwest by the mouut- 
gins Seodises, Paryadres, and Anti-Taurus, di- 
viding it from Pontus and Cappadoeia, and on the 
south by the Taurus, dividing it from Comma- 
gene in Northern Syria, so that it contained the 
country east and south of the city of Siwas (the 
ancient Cabira or Scbaste) as far as the Euphra- 
tes and the Taurus. The boundaries between 
Armenia Minor and Cappadocia varied at dif 
ferent times; and, indeed, the whole eountry up 
to the Euphrates is sometimes ealled Cappado- 
gia, and, on the other hand, the whole of Asia 
Minor cast of the Halys seems at one time to 
have been included under the name of Armenia. 
The people of Armenia elaimed to be aboriginal ; 
and there can be little doubt that they were one 
of the most ancient families of that branch of 
the human race which is called Caueasian. 
Their language, though possessing some re- 
markable peculiarities of its own, was nearly 
allied to the Indo-Germanie family ; and their 
manners and religious ideas were similar to 
those of the Medes and Persians, but with a 
greater tendency to the personification of the 
powers of nature, as in the goddess Anaitis, 
whose worship was peculiar to Armenia. . They 
had commercial dealings with Assyria and Phe- 
nicia, ln the time of Xenophon they had pre- 
served a great degree of primitive simplicity, 
but four hundred years later Tacitus gives an 
unfavorable view of their character. The ear- 
liest Armenian traditions represent the country 
as governed by native kings, who had perpetu- 
ally to maintam their independence against at- 
tacks from Assyria. They were said to have 
been conquered by Semiramis, but again threw 
off the yoke at the time of the Median and Baby- 
lonian revolt. Their relations to the Medes and 
Persians seem to have varied between suceess- 
ful resistance, unwilling subjection, and friendly 
alliance. A body of Armenians formed a part 
of the army which Xexes led against Grecee ; 
and they assisted Darius Codomannus against 
Alexander, and in this war they lost their king, 
and became subject to the Macedonian empire 
(B.C. 328). After «mother interval of suecess- 
ful revolt (B.C. 317-274), they submitted to the 
Greek kings of Syria; but when Antiochus the 
Great was defeated by the Romans (B.C. 190), 
the country again regained its independence, and 
it was at this period that it was divided into the 
two kingdoms of Armenia Major and Minor, 
under two different dynasties, founded respeet- 
ively by the nobles who headed the revolt, 
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ARNOBIUS. 


AnxoBius. 1. The elder, 2 native of Africa, 


lived about A.D. 300, in the reign of Diocletian. | 


He was first a teacher of rhetoric at Sicea in 
Africa, but afterward embraced Christianity ; 
and, to remove all doubts as to the reality of his 
eonversion, he wrote, while yet a cateehumen, 
his celebrated work agaiust the Pagans, in seven 
books (Libri septem adversus Gentes), which we 
still possess. ‘I'he best editions are by Orelli, 
Lips, 1816, [and by Hildebrand, Halle, 1844].— 
2. The Younger, lived about A.D. 460, and was 
probably a bishop or presbyter in Gaul. He 
wrote a eomnientary on the Psalms, still extant, 
which shows that he was a Semi-Pelagian. 

Arnon ('Aprov: now Wad-el Mojib) a eon- 
siderable river of East Palestiuc, rising in the 
Arabian Desert, and flowing west through a 
rocky valley into the Laeus Asphaltites (now 
Dead Sea) The surrounding district was eall- 
ed Arnonas ; and in it the Romans had a mili- 
tary statiou, ealled Castra Arnonensia. 

Annus (now Arno), the ehief river of Etruria, 
rises in the Apennines, flows by Piso, and falls 
into the T'yrrhenian Sea. It gave the name to 
the Zribus Arniensis, formed B.C. 387. 

Aróa ('Apóa or ’Apéy), the aneient name of 
PATRA 

{Anoanius (Apodvioc), a river of Arcadia, 
rises in Mount Cyllene, loses itself in some 
natural eavities near Pheneus, then reappears 
ná the foot of Penteleion, and joins the Ladon. 
The same name was given to two other streams, 
one a tributary likewise of the Ladon, the other 
a tributary of the Erymanthus.] 

AROMATÁ (rà'Apónara,' Apouácovákpov : now 
Cape Guardafui) the easternmost promontory 
of Africa, at the southern extremity of the Ara- 
bian Gulf: the surrounding district was also 
ealled Aromata or Aromatophora Regio, with a 
town 'Apouárov ¿uróptov: so named from the 
abundanee of spiees whieh the district produced. 

Agri (Arpánus: now Arpi), an inland town 
ta the Daunian Apulia, founded, aecording to 
tradition, by Diomedes, who ealled it "Apyos ir- 
atov, from whieh its later names of Argyrippa 
or Argyripa and Arpi are said to have arisen 
(lle (Diomedes) urbem Argyripam, patric cog- 
nomine gentis, Virg, Æn. xi, 246). During the 
tame of its independenee it was a flourishing 
eommereial town, using Salapia as its harbor. 
It was friendly to the Romans in the Samnite 
wars, but revolted to Hannibal after the battle 
of Canng, D.C. 216: it was taken by the Ro- 
mans in 212, deprived of its independenec, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. 

[AnrisA (CApriva), an aneient place in Is, 
near the Alphóus, so ealled from a daughter of 
me near it flowed the River Arpiná- 
tes. 


ARRIANUS. 


|o LArraso (in Ptolemy Napa6óv, now Raab), & 
river in Pannonia, a tributary of the Danube. 
At its mouth lay the city and fortress Arrabo,. 
now faab.] 

Aun&riuw or Ax£riux (Arretinus: now Arez- 
20) one of the most iniportaut of the twelve 
citics of Etruria, was situated in the northeast. 
of the eountry at the foot of the Apennines, and 
possessed a fertile territory near the sources of 
the Arnus and the Tiber, producing good wine 
and eorn. 1t was thriee colonized by the Ro- 
mans, whence we read of Arretini Veteres, Fi- 
denates, Julienses. It was particularly cele- 
brated for its pottery, which was of red ware. 
| The Cilnii, from whom Mæcenas was descend- 
ed, were a noble family of Arretium. ‘Lhe 
| ruins of a eity two or three miles to the soutb- 
east of Arezzo, on a height called Poggio di San 
Cornelio, or Castel Secco, are probably the re- 
mains of the aneient Arretium. 

Arnuaracnitis (Apparayiric), a district of 
Assyria, between the rivers Lyeus and Choatras. 

ARRHIBAUS ('Afórbalos), chieftain of the Maese- 
i donians of Lyncus, revolted against King Per- 
diceas in the Peloponnesian war. It was to 
reduce him that Perdiecas sent for Brasidas 
(B.C, 424), and against him took place the un 
suceessful joint expedition, iu which Perdiceas. 
deserted Brasidas, and Brasidas effeeted his 
bold and skillful retreat. 

Axrriunacs ('Afpidalos) or Anwaus ('Apr- 
datos). 1. Ahalf-brother of Alexander the Great, 
son of Philip and a female daucer, Philinna of 
Larissa, was of imbccile understanding. . He 
was at Babylon at the time of Alexander's death, 
B.C. 323, and was elected king under the name 
of Philip. The young Alexander, the infant 
son of Roxana, was associated with him in the 








government, In 322 Arrhideus married Euryd- 
ice. On their return to Macedonia, Eurydiee 


attempted to obtain the supreme power in op- 
position to Polysperchon; but Arrhideus and 
Eurydice were made prisoners, and put to death 
by order of Olympias, 317.—2. One of Alexan- 
der's generals, obtained the province of the Hel- 
lespontine Phrygia at the division of the prov- 
inecs in 321 at ‘l'riparadisus, but was deprived 
of it by Antigonus in 319. 

Arria. 1. Wife of Ceecina Paetus. When hber 
husband was ordered by the Emperor Claudius 
‘to put an end to his life, A.D. 42, and hesitated 
to do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed the dag- 
ger to her husband, and said, * Paetus, it does 
not pain me."—2, Daughter of the preceding. 
and wife of 'Thrasca. 

ARRIANUS ('Apfiavór) 1. Of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, born about A.D. 90, was a pupil and 
frieud of Epictetus, and first attraeted attention 
as a philosopher by publishing at Atheus the 


ARPINUM ( Arpinas, -àtis: now Arpino), a town lectures of his master. In 194 he gained the 
of Latium, on the small river Fibrenus (now Fi- | friendship of Hadrian during his stay in Greece, 
breno), originally belonging to the Volscians and and received from the emperor the Roman ettz- 
afterward to the Samnites, from whom the Ro- jzapsling from this time he assumed the name 
mans wrested it, was a Roman muuleipium, of Flavius. 1n 136 he was appointed precfect o£ 
and received the jus suffragii, or right of votiug , Cappadocia, which was invaded the year after 
in the Roman comitia, B.C. 188. It was the | by the Alani or Massaget:e, whom he defeated. 
birth-place of Marius and Cicero; the latter of | Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, Arriau was con- 
whom was born in his father’s villa, situated | sul; and about 150 he withdrew from public life, 
on a small island formed by the River Fibrenus. | and from this time lived in his native town of Ni- 
Cicero's brother Quintus had an estate south of | comedia, as priest of Ceres (Demeter) and Pros- 
Arpinum, enlled Arcanum. * erpina (Persephone) He ie b in advanced 
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age in the reign of M. Aurelius Arrian was; scendant of Achilles, and onc of the early Kings 
one of the most active and best writers of his | of the Molossians in Epirus. He is said to have 
time, Hc was a close imitator of Xenophon, | been educated at Athens, and on his return to 
both in the subjects of his works and in the| his native country to have framed for the Mo- 
style in which they were written. He regard- | lossians a code of laws, and established a regu- 
ed his relation to Epietetus as similar to that of | lar constitution. 

Xenophon to Socrates; and it was his endeavor| —Arrius. Q. 1. Pretor B.C. 72, defeated 
to carry out that resemblance. With this view | Crixus, the leader of the runaway slaves, but 
he published, 1. The philosophical Icctures of | was afterward conquered by Spartacus. In 71, 
his master (Acarpibal *Eztkrj7ov), in eight books, | Arrius was to have succeeded Veres as pro- 
the first half of which is still extant. Edited in | preetor in Sicily, but dicd on his way to Sieily. 
Schweighiiuser’s JEpictetee Philosophie Monu-|—2. A son of the preeeding, was an unsuccese- 
menta, vol. iii, and in Corae's Idpspya ‘EAAnr.| ful candidate for the consulship B.C. 59, He 
Br6Ar00., vol. viii.—9. An abstract of the prac- | was an intimate friend of Cieero. 

tical philosophy of Epictctus ('Eyxecpídrov 'Ezt-| Arrius Arer. Vid. APER. 

«TÍTOV), which is still extant. This cclebrated Arrunrius, L. 1. Proscribed by the trium- 
work maintained its authority for many cen- | virs in B.C. 42, but escaped to Sextus Pompey 
turies, both with Christians and Pagans. Thc|in Sicily, and was restored to the state with 
best editions are those of Sehweighüuser and | Pompey. ` He subsequently commanded the left 
Corac, in the collections above referred to. He wing of the flect of Octavianus at the battle of 
also published other works relating to Epictetus, | Actium, 31, and was consul in 22.—2. Son of 
which are now lost. His original works are:|the preceding, consul A.D. 6. Augustus de- 
3. A treatise on the chase (Kvvzgyzrucóc), which | clared in his last illness that Arruntius was not 
forms a kind of supplement to Xenophon's work | unworthy of the empire, and would have bold- 
on the same subject, and is printed in most edi-| ness enough to seize it, if an opportunity pre- 
tions of Xenophon's works.—41. The History of | sented. This rendered him an object of sus- 
the Asiatie expedition of Alexander the Great|pieion to Tiberius. He was charged in A.D. 
CAvábacic "AAefdárÓpov) in seven books, the|37 as an accomplice in the erimes of Albucilla, 
most important of Arrian’s works. This great; and put an end to his own life. 

work reminds the reader of Xenophon's Anab-| Ansa (now Azunga), a town in Hispania Bæ- 
asis, not only by its title, but also by the ease | tica. 

and clearness of its style. It is also of great, Ansices ('Apodxn;), the name of the founder 
value for its historical accuracy, being based | of the Parthian empire, which was also borne 
upon the most trustworthy histories written by | by all his successors, who were hence called 
the contemporaries of Alexander, especially the Arsactde—1. He was of obscure origin, 
those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and of Aris- | and seems to have come from the neighborhood 
tobulus, the son of Aristobulus—5. On India! of the Ochus. He induced the Parthians to re- 
(Ivdix) or TÈ "Ivdixd), which may be regarded | volt from the Syrian empire of the Seleucide, 
as a continuation of the Anabasis, at the end of | and he became the first monarch of the Parthi- 
which it is usually printed. This work is writ-|aus. This event probably took place about 
ten in the Fonic dislect, probably in imitation | B.C. 250, in the rcign of Antiochus II.; but the 
uf Ctesias of Cnidus, whose work on the same | history of the revolt, as well as of the events 
subject Arrian wished to supplavt by a more! which immediately followed, is stated very dif 
trustworthy and correct account. The best|ferently by different historians. Arsaces reign- 
editions of the Anabasis are by Ellendt, Regi-| cd only two years, and was succeeded by his 
montii, 1852, and by C. W. Krüger, Berlin | brother Tiridates—2. TirrbAres, reigned thir- 
1835-49, 2 vols.; of the Iudico by Schmieder, | ty-seven years, B.C. 248-211, and defeated Se- 
Halle, 1798.—6. A description of a voyage round | leueus Callinieus, the suecessor of Autiochus Il. 
the coasts of the Euxine (zepizAove zóvrov Eùš-| —3. Arrapinus I, sou of the preceding, was 
«(vov), which had undoubtedly been made by Ar- | attacked by Antiochus TIL (the Great), who, 
rian himself during his government of Cappa- however, was unable to subduc his country, and 
docia. This Periplus has come down to us, to- | at length recognized him as king about 210.— 
gether with a Periplus of the Erythriean, and a | 4. Prrararius, son of the preceding, reigned fif- 
Periplus of the Euxine and the Palus Meotis,| teen years, and left three sons, Phraates, Mith- 
both of which also bear the name of Arrian, but | radates, and Artabanus.—5. Puradris I, sub- 
they belong undoubtedly to a later period. The) dued the Mardi, and, though he had many sons, 
best editions are in Hudson's Geographi Minores, | left the kingdom to his brother Mithradates— 
vol j, and in Gail’s and Hoffmann’s collections 6. Mitnrapatrs I, son of Arsaces IV. greatly 
of the minor Geographers.—7. A work on Tac- | enlarged the Parthian empire by his conquests. 
ties (Adyog raxtuós or révy rakviki)), of which! He defeated Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, 
we possess at present only a fragment: printed and took him prisoner in 138.  Mithradates 
in Blancards collection of the minor works of | treated Demetrins with respect, and gave him 
Arran. Arrian also wrote numerous other: his daughter Rhodogune in marriage. Mithra- 
works, all of which are now lost.—2. A Roman | dates died during the eaptivity of Demetrius, 
juriseonsult, probably lived under Trajan, and: between 138 and 130.—7. Puradres IL, son of 
is perhaps the same person with the orator Ar-, the preceding, carried on war against Antiochue 
rianus, who corresponded with the younger, VIL. Sidetes, whom Pliraates deteated and slew 
Pliny. He wrote a treatise De Jnterdictis, of ¡iu battle, B.C. 198.  Phraates himself was 
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till after the fall of the former.—s. ARYABANES | king in his stead, Phraates, however, was 8000 
IL, youngest brother of Arsaces VL, and young- | restored by the Seythians, aud Tiridates fled to 
est son of Arsaces IV. fell m battle agaiust the | Augustus, carrying with him the youngest soc 
Thogarii or Tochari, apparently after a short} of Phraates, ` Augustus restored his son te 
reigu.—9. Mirmrabires If, son of the preeed-| Phraates on condition of his surrendering the 
ing, prosecuted many wars with success, and} Roman standards and prisoners taken in the 
added many nations to the Parthian empire, | war with Crassus and Antony. They were 
whenee he obtained the surname of Great. It given up in 20; their restoration caused univer- 
was in his reign that the Romans first had any sal joy at Rome, aud was celebrated not only 
official communication with Parthia. Mithra- | by the poets, but by festivals and commemmora- 
dates sent an ambassador to Sulla, who had|tive monuments. “Phraates also sent to Augns- 
come into Asin D.C. 92 and requested alliance | tas as hostages his four sons, with their wives 
with the Romans-—10. (Mxascires?) — Noth-| aud ebildren, who were earried to Rome. dn 
mg is known of the sueeessor of Arsaces IX.| A.D. 2, Phraates was poisoned by his wife Ther- 
Even his nante 15 uncertaiu—11. SANATROCES, | musa and her son Plraataces.—16. PngAATA 
reigned seven years, aud died about B.C. 70— | ces, reigned only a short time, as he was ex- 
12, Poradres II son of the preeeding. —He|pelled by his snbjects on aeeount of his erimes. 
lived at the tine of the war between the Ho-|'lhe Parthian nobles then elected as king Oro 
mans and Mithradates of Pontus, by both of | des, who was of the family of the Arsacidw.—- 
whom he was courted. He contracted an alli-| 17. Ogóprs IL, also reigned only a short time, 
ance with tne Romans, but he took no part iu|as he was killed by the Parthians on aceount 
the war. At a later period misunderstandings | of his cruelty. Upon his death the Parthians 
arose betweeu Pompey and Phraates, but Poin- | applied to the Romans for Vonones, one of 
pey thought it more prudent to avoid a war with | the sons of Phraates IV. who was according- 
the Parthians, although Phraates had invad-| ly granted to them.—18. Vonóxes L, son of 
ed Armenia, and Tigranes, the Armenian king, Phraates IV. was also disliked by his subjects, 
implored Pompey's assistance. Phraates was, who therefore invited Artabanus, King of Media, 
"murdered soon afterward by his two sons, Mith-| to take possession of the kingdom. Artabanus 
radates aud Orodes—Mirnrabires HE, son of | drove Vonones out of Parthia, who resided first. 
the preceding, sueeeeded his father during the | in Armenia, next in Syria, and subseqnently in 
Armenian war, On his return from Armenia, | Cilicia. He was put to death in A.D. 19, ac- 
Mithradates was expelled from the throne on | cording to some accounts by order of Tiberius 
| 
| 





account of his cruelty, aud was suceceded by on account of his great wealth—19. ARTABĂ 
his brother Orodes. Mithradates afterward| xcs IIL, obtained the Parthian kingdom soon 
made war upon his brother, but was taken pris-| after the expulsion of Vonones, about A.D. 16. 
oner and put to death.—14. Orodes 1, brother | Artabanus placed Arsaees, one of his sons, over 
of the preceding, was the Parthian king whose! Armenia, and assumed a hostile attitude toward 
geueral Surenas defeated Crassus and the Ro-| the Romans. His subjects, whom he oppressed, 
mans, B.C. 58. Vid. Crassus. After the death) dispatehed an embassy to Tiberius to beg him 
of Crassus, Orodes gave the command of the} to send Parthia Phraates, one of the sons of 
army to his som Pacorus, who entered Syria in, Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied with 
51 witha small force, but was driven back by | the request; but Phraates, upon arriving in Sy- 
Crassius. In 50 Pacorus again erossed the En- | ria, was carried off by a disease, A.D. 35. As 
phrates with a much larger army, and advanced | soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up Yi 
as far as Antioch, but was defeated near Anti-| ridates, another of the Arsacida, as a claimans 
gonéa by Cassius. The Parthians now remained ! of the Parthian throne: Artabanus was obliged 
quiet for some years. In 40 they crossed the to leave his kingdom, and fly for refuge te 
Suphrates again, uuder the command of Paeo-| the Hyreanians and Carmanians. Hereupon 
rus and Labienus, the sou of T. Labienus. They | Vitellius, the governor of Syria, crossed the 
overran Syria and part of Asia” Minor, but were, Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on the throne. 
defeated in 89 by Ventidius Bassus, one of An-| Artabanus was, however, recalled next year 
tony’s legates: Labienus was [taken and put,(36)by his fickle subjects. He was once more 
to death by Veutidius after the battle], and the expelled by his subjects, and onee more restored. 
Parthians retired to their own dominions. In! He died soon after his last restoration, leaving 
38, Pacorus again invaded Syria, but was eom-|two sous, Bardanes and Gotarzes, whose eivil 
pletely defeated and fell in the battle. This wars are related differently by Josephus and 
defeat was a severe blow to the aged king Tacitns—20. Gorarzes, sueceeded his father, 
Orodes, who shortly afterward surrendered the! Artabanus HI., but was defeated by his brother 
«rown to his son Phraates during his life-time. Bardanes and retired into Hyreania.—21. Bar- 
—15. Punaàirrs IV. eonuneneed his reign by! panes, brother of the preceding, was put to 
murderiug his father, his thirty brothers, and , death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes 
his own son, who was grown up, that there again obtained the erown. But, as he ruled 
might be none of the royal family whom the | with eruelty, the Parthians seeretly begged the 
Parthians could place upon the throue in his Emperor Claudius to send them from Rome Me- 
stead. In consequence of his cruelty, many of herdates, grandson of Phraatcs IV. Claudius 





the Parthian nobles fled to Antony (37), who | complied with their request, and commanded 
invaded Parthia in 36, but was obliged to retreat | the governor of Syria to assist Meherdatea, but 
after losing a great part of his army. A few |the latter was defeated in battle, and taken pris- 
years afterward the eruelties of Phraates pro- | oner by Gotarzes—22. Vowomxs Il, sueceeded 
duced x rebellion against him; he was driven; Gotarzes about 50. His reign was short—23 
ot of the country, and Tiridates proclaimed | Vorocitsra L, son of Vonones p qa Artabanus 
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TIL Soon after his accession he conquered; 
Armenia, which he gave to his brother Tiridates. | 
la 55 he gave up Armenia to the Romans, but 
in 58 he again placed his brother over Armenia, 
and declared war against the Romans. This 
war terminated in favor of the Romans: the 
Parthians were repeatedly defeated by Domitius 
Corbulo, aud Tiridates was driven ont of Ar- 
menia. At length, in 62, peace was concluded 
between Vologeses and the Romans on condi- 
tion that Nero would surrender Armenia to Ti- 
ridates, provided the latter would come to Rome 
and receive it as a gift from the Roman em- 
peror. 'liridates came to Rome in 63, where 
he was received with extraordinary splendor, 
and obtained from Nero the Armenian crown. 
Vologeses afterward maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Vespasian, and seems to have lived 
till the reign of Domitian —24. Pacórus, suc- 

ceeded his father, Vologeses I, and was a con- 

temporary of Domitian and Trajan —25. Cnos- 

rórs or Osnórs, succeeded his brother Pacorus 

during the reign of Trajan. His conquest of 

Armenia oeeasioned the invasion of Parthia by 

Trajan, who stripped it of many of its provinces, 

and made the Parthians for a time subject 1 








Rome. Vid. Trasants. Upon the death of 
Trajan in A.D. 117, the Parthians expelled Par- 
thamaspates, whom Trajan had placed npon the 
throne, and reealled their former king, Chosroes. 
Hadrian relinquished the conquests of Trajan, 
and made the Euphrates, as before, the castern 
boundary of the Roman empire. Chosroes died 
during the reign of Hadrinn—26. VoLoGEsÉS | 
IL, succeeded his father Chosroes, and reigned 
from about 122 to 140.—27. Voroaksrs TIL, be- 
gan to reign in 149. He myaded Syria in 162, 
but the generals of the Emperor Verus drove 
him back into his own dominions, invaded Mes- 
opotamia and Assyria, and took Seleneia and 
Ctesiphon; and Vologeses was obliged to pur- 
chase a peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans. From this time to the downfall of the 
Parthian empire, there is great confusion in the 
list of kings.—28. VorocEsEs 1V., probably as- 
cended the throne in the reign of Commodus. | 
His dominions were invaded by Septimus Seve- | 
rus, who took Ctesiphon in 199. On the death 
of Vologeses IV., at the beginning of the reign of 
Caracalla, Parthia was torn asunder by contests ; 
for the crown between the sons of Vologesos. | 
—29. Voroaksrs V. son of Vologeses IV., was 
attacked by Caracalla in 215, and about the 
same time was dethroned by his brother Arta- 
banus.—30. ArtanAnvs IV., the last king of Par- 
thia. The war commenced by Caracalla against 
Vologeses, was continued against Artabanus; i 
but Macrinus, the successor of Caracalla, con- i 
eluded peace with the Parthians. In this war 
Artabanus had lost the best of his troops, and 
the Persians seized the opportunity of recover- 
ing their long-lost independence. They were 
Jed by Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), the son of Sassan, 
and defeated the Parthians in three great bat- | 
tles, in the last of which Artabanus was taken 
prisoner and killed, A.D. 226. Thus ended the 
Parthian empire of the Arsacide, after it had 
existed four hundred and seventy-six years. 
The Parthians were now obliged to submit to 
Artaxerxes, the founder of the dynasty of the Sas- 
s&nido, which continued to reign till A.D. 682. 
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Arsacia (Apcaxía: ruins southeast of Teke- 
run), a great city of Media, sonth of the Cas- 
pie Porte, originally named Rhage (Payat) ; 
rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, and called Euro- 


| pus (Edporós); again destroyed in the Parthian 


wars, aud rebuilt by Arsaces, who named it after 
himself. f 

Ansacipa, the name of a dynasty of Parthian 
kings. Vid. Ansacus. It was also the name of 
a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in Ar- 
menia from B.C. 149 to A.D. 428. This dynasty 
was founded by Artaxras L, who was related to 
the Parthian Arsacide. 

[AnsaxExvs (Apoauévac), son of Darius Hys- 
taspis, 2 commander in the army of Xerxes.] 

[Arsamrs ('Apoáunc). 1. Father of Mystaspes, 
and grandfather of Darius. —2. Son of Darius, 
and Artystone, daughter of Cyrus, commanded 
the Arabians and Athiopians, who lived above 
Egypt, in the army of Xerxes —3. An illegiti- 
mate son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, murdered by 
his brother Artaxerxes Ochus.—4. A Persian 
Satrap of Lydia under Darius Codomanbus: by 
not sceuriug the Cilician passes, he afforded 
Alexander an opportunity of a ready passage 
into Upper Asia from Asia Minor.] 

AnsAMOSÁTÁ ('Apoauócara, also wrongly ab- 
breviated 'Apuócara: now Shemshat), 2 town 
and strong fortress in Armenia Major, between 
the Euphrates and the sources of the Tigris, near 
the most frequented pass of the Tanrus. 

ARSANÍAS, -1Us, or -us ('Apcavíac, &c.), the 
name of two rivers of Great Armenia.—1. (Now 
Murad), the southern arm of the Enphrates. 


| Vid. Armesta—2. (Now <Ars/an?), a small 


stream rising near the sources of the Tigris, 
and flowing west into the Euphrates near Mel- 
itene. 

ARSENARÍA or -vNN- ('Apogvapía : now Ar- 
zen ruins) a town in Mauretania Caesariensis. 
three miles (Roman) from the sea: a Roman 
colony. 

ARSENE. Vid. ARZANENE. 

Arses, Narses, or Oarses (Apong, Nápezc, 
or 'Odporc), youngest son of King Artaxerxes MI. 
Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne by the 
cunuch Bagoas after he had poisoned Artaxerxes, 
B.C. 239, but he was murdered by Bagoas in the 
third year of his reign, when he attempted to free 
himself from the bondage in which Le was kept. 
After the death of Arses, Bagous made Darius 
IIT. king. 

Arsia (now Arsa), a river in Istria, forming 
the bonndary between Upper Italy and Myri- 
cum, with a town of the same name upon it. 

Arsía Sitva, a wood in Etruria, eclebrated 
for the battle between the Tarquins and the 
Romans. 

AnsixóE('Apetwóg) 1. Mythological. 1. The 
daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alemsson. 
As she disapproved of the murder of Alemeon, 
the sons of Phegeus put her into a chest and 
carried her to Agapenor at Tegen, where they 
accused her of having killed Alemeon. Vee. 
ALCMON, AGENOR—2. Nurse of Orestes, saved 
the Jatter from the hands of Clytemnestra, and 
carricd him to Strophius, father of Pylades. 
Some accounts call her Laodamia.—3. Daughter 
of Leucippus and Philodice, became by Apollo 
mother of Eriopis and Eseulapius. IL Mistori- 


cal. 1. Mother of Ptolemy TL, was a conenbine 
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of Philip, father of Alexander the Great, aud 
married Lagus while she was pregnant with 
Ptolemy.—2. Daughter of Ptolemy I. and Ber- 
¿nice, married Lysimaehus, king of Thrace, in 
B.C. 300 ; after the death of Lysimachus in 281, 
she married her half-brother, Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, who murdered her ehiidren by Lysima- 
chus; and, lastly, in 279, she married her own 
brother Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus. Though Axr- 
ginoé bore Ptolemy no children, she was ex- 
eeedingly beloved by him: he gave her name 
to several cities, called a distriet (vouóc) of 
Egypt Arsinoites after her, and honored her 
memory in various waiys.—3. Daughter of Ly- 
simachus, married Ptolemy IL Philadelphus 
soon after his aeeession, B.C. 285. In eonse- 
uenee of her plotting against her namesake 
PNo. 2., when Ptolemy fell in love with her, 
she was banished to Coptos, in Upper Egypt. 
She had by Ptolemy three children, Ptolemy HI. 
Evergetes, Lysimachus, and Berenice.—4. Also 
called Eurydice and Cleopatra, daughter of Ptol- 
emy III. Evergetes, wife of her brother Ptol- 
emy 1V. Philopator, and mother of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. She was killed by Philammon by 
order of her husbaund.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy 
XI. Auletes, eseaped from Cæsar when he was 
besieging Alexandrea in B.C. 47, and was ree- 
ognized as queen by the Alexandreans. After 
the eapture of Alexandrea she was carried to 
Rome by Cesar, and led in triumph by him in 
46. She was afterward dismissed by Cesar, 
and returned to Alexandrea; but her sister 
Cleopatra persuaded Antony to have her put to 
death in 41. 

AnsfNÓE ('Apcwór : "Aporvosús or -o777¢), the 
name of several eities of the times of the sue- 
sessors of Alexander, each ealled after one or 
other of the persons of the same name (see 
above).—1. In ZEtolia, formerly Kovóra.—2. 
On the northern coast of Cyprus, on the site of 
the older city of Marium (Máptov), whieh Ptol- 
«emy I. had destroyed.—3. A port on the west- 
ern coast of Cyprus.—4. (Now Famagosta), on 
the southeastern eoast of Cyprus, between Sal- 
amis and Leueolla.—5. In Cilicia, east of Ane- 
murium.—6. (Now Ajeroud or Suez), in the No- 
mos Heroópolites in Lower Egypt, near or upon 
the head of the Sinus Herodpolites or western 
branch of the Red Sea (now Gulf of Suez). It 
was afterward called Cleopatris.—7. (Now Me- 
dinet-el-Faioum, ruins), the chief city of the No- 
mos Arsinoites in the Heptanomis or Middle 
Egypt (vid. /Ecvrrus, p. 18, b); formerly called 
Crócódilopólis (KpoxodetAwy óc), and the dis- 
trict Nomos Croeodilopolites, from its being the 
-thief seat of the Egyptian worship of the croc- 
odile. This nomos also eontained the Lake Mœ- 
ris and the Labyrinth.—S. In Cyrenaiea, also 
called Taueheira.—9. Oa the coast of the Trog- 
lodyte on the Red Sea, east of Egypt Its 
probable position is a little below the parallel of 
Thebes. Some other eities called Arsinoë are 
better known by other names, such as EPHESUS 
in Ionia and Parana in Lyeia. 

[Ansrxóvs ('Apcírooc) father of Hecamede , 
ruler of Tenedos.] 

[Arstres ('Apcírgc) satrap of the Helles- 

ntiue Phrygia when Alexander the Great in- 
vaded Asia: after the defeat of the Persians at 
the Granieus he put himself to death.] 
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,  Ausissa or Mayriána (‘Apotooa, y Mavriaví : 
now Van) a great lake abounding in fish, io 
the south of Armenia Major. Vid. ARMENIA. 
ARTABANUS ('Apráfavoc) 1.Son of Hystas- 
pes and brother of Darius, is frequently men- 
tioned in the reign of his nephew Xerxes as & 
‘wise aud frank eounsellor.—2. An Hyreanian, 
eommander of the body-guard of Xerxes, as- 
sassinating this king in B.C. 465, with the view 
of setting himself upon the throne of Persia, but 
was shortly afterward killed by Artaxerxes — 
3. I, IL, ILL, IV. kings of Parthia. Vid. Arga- 
ces IIL, VII, MI. Net. 

[Arrapazaxes (’Aprabaldyyc), oldest son of 
Darius Hystaspis, Lalf-brother ol Xerxes, and 
ealled, also, Ariabignes. Vid. ARIABIGNES } 

AxrraBAzus ('Aprábalos) 1. A Mede, acta a ` 
prominent part in Xenophon's account of Cyrus 
the Elder.—2. A distinguished Persian, a son 
of Pharnaees, commanded the Parthians and 
Choasmians in the expedition of Xerxes into 
Greeee, B.C. 480. He served under Mardonius 
in 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Platzer, he fled with forty thousand men, and 
reached Asia in safety.—3. A general of Ar- 
taxerxes l, fought against Inarus in Egypt, 
B.C. 462.—4. A Persian general, fought under 
Artaxerxes II. against Datames, satrap of Cap- 
padocia, B.C. 362, Under Artaxerxes IIL, Ar- 
tabazus, who was then eatrap of Western Asia. 
revolted in B.C. 856, but was defeated and 
obliged to take refuge with Philip of Macedonia. 
He was afterward pardoned by Artaxerxes, and 
returned to Persia; and he was one of the most 
faithful adherents of Darius III. Codomanuus. 
who raised him to high honors. On the death 
of Darius (330) Artabazus received from Alex- 
ander the satrapy of Daetria. One of his 
daughters, Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of Hercules; a second, Artocama, mar- 
ried Ptolemy, son of Lagus; and a third, Ar- 
tonis, married Eumenes. 

ARTABRI, afterward AnorgÉnx, a Celtie pec- 
ple in the northwest of Spain, near the Promon- 
tory Nerium or Celtieum, also ealled Artabrum 
after them (now Cape Finisterre). l 

ARTACE ('Aprákg: now .Artaki) a sea-port 
town of the peninsula of Cyzieus, in the Pro- 
pontis: also a mountain in the same peninsula. 

ÅRTACHÆES (’Aptayainc), a distinguished Per- 
sian in the army of Xerxes, died while Xerxes 
was at Athos. The mound which the king 
raiged over him is still in existenee. 

[Arracie ('Aprakíg), a fountain in the eoun- 
try of the mythic Lestrygónes.] 

AnTÁCÓANÁ ('Aprakóava or -kávva : now Sekh- 
van ?), the ancient eapital of Arta, not far from 
the site of the later eapital, ALEXANDREA. 

Arrazi (’Apratos), was, aceording to Herodo- 
tus (vi, 61), the old native name of the Per- 
sians. It signifies, noble, and appears in the 
form Apra, as the first part of a large number 
of Persian proper names. Compare Ant. 

[AnracERA or ArtacEre ('Aprayjpat), a 
mountain fortress in southern Armenia, on the 
Euphrates, ] F 

ARTAGERSES (’Aprayépoyc), a commander in 
the army of Artaxerxes. 

[Arranges ('Aprávgc), son of Hystaspes and 
brother of Darius, fought and fell at the battle 
| of Thermopyle.] 
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Arranges (Aprávac). 1. A river in Thrace, hsathru, “a king:” consequently -irtexerzes 
falling into the Jster.—2. A river in Bithynia. ¡means “the honored king" 1. Surnamed 
{Arraozus (’Aprdofoc), a friend and supporter | LoxcísXxus, from the cirenmstance of his right 
of the younger Cyrus. ] ihand being longer than his left, reigned B.C. 
AnTAPHERNES ('Apragípyac). 1. Son of Hys-j 465-425. He ascended the throne after his fa- 
taspes and brother of Darius. He was satrap|ther, Xerxes I, had been murdered by Arta- 
of Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, D.C. | banus, and after he himself had put to death his 
500. Vid. Arisracoras.—2. Son of the former, | brother Darius at the instigation of Artabanus. 
commanded, along with Datis, the Persian army | His reign was disturbed by several dangerous in- 
of Darius, which was defeated at the battle of | surrections of the satraps. The Egyptians also 
Marathon, B.C. 490. — Artaphernes commanded | revolted in 460, under Inarus, who was support- 
the Lydians and Mysians in the invasion of [ed by the Athenians. ‘The first army which 
Grecee by Xerxes in 480.—[£. A Persian, sent} Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achzemenes 
by Artaxerxes I. to Sparta with a letter, ar-| was defeated and Achemenes slain. The sec- 
rested on his way by Aristides and taken to|ond army which he sent, under Artabazus and 
Athens, where his letter was translated: the} Megabyzus, was more successful. Inarus was 
Athenians endeavored to turn this to their ad- | defeated in 456 or 455, but Amyrteus, another 
vantage, and sent Artaphernes in a galley, with|chicf of the insurgents, maintained himself in 
their ambassadors, to Ephesus. | the marshes of Lower Egypt. At a later period 
ARTAUNUM (now Salburg, near Homburg t), a| (449) tho Athenians under Cimon sent assist- 
Roman fortress in Germany on Mount Tavous,;anee to Amyrizsus; and even after the death 
built by Drusus aud restored by Germanicus, of Cimon, the Athenians gained two victories 
ARTAVASDES ('Apracvácóngc or “Aprabicdyc) or | over the Persians, one by land and the other by 
Aprapizes ('Aprabaas). 1. King of the Great. [sca, in the neighborhood of Salamis in Cyprus. 
er Armenia, sueceeded his father Tigranes. In| After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to have con- 
the expedition of Crassus against the Parthians, | cluded peace with the Greeks on terms very ad 
B.C. 54, Artavasdea was an ally of the Romans ; | vantagcous to the latter. Artaxerxes was sur- 
but after the defeat of the latter, he coneluded|eceded by his son Xerxes 11—2, Surnamed 
a peace with the Parthian king. Ín 36 he joined | Myimon, from his good memory, sueceeded his 
Antony in his campaign against the Parthians, | father, Darius IL, and reigned B.C. 405-3532 
and persuaded him to invade Media, because he | Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
was at enmity with his namesake Artavasdes, | was satrap of Western Asia, revolted against 
king of Media; but he treacherously deserted | his brother, and, supported by Greek mereepu- 
Antony in the middle of the campaign. Antony | Ties, invaded Upper Asia. In the neighborhood 
uccordingly invaded Armenia in 34, contrived| of Cunaxa, near Babylon, a battle was fought 
to entice Artavasdes into his camp, where he| between the armies of the two brothers, in 
was inimediately seized, carried him to Alex-| which Cyrus fell, B.C 401. Pid Cyres. Tie 
andrea and led him in triumph. He remained|saphernes was appointed satrap of Westem 
in captivity till 80, when Cleopatra had him Asia in the place of Cyrus, ad was aetively 
killed after the battle of Actium, and sent his engaged in wars with the Greeks. Vid Tma 
head to his old enemy, Artavasdes of Media, in| prox, DexcyLLIDAS, Acrsttaus. Notwithstand: 
hopes of obtaining assistance from the latter.|ing these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, 
This Artavasdes was well acquainted with|the Persian empire maintained itself by the dis- 
Greek literature, and wrote tragedies, speeches, | union among the Greeks themselves, which was 
and historical worke.—2. King of Armenia, | fomented and kept up by Persian money. "The 
probably a grandson of No. 1, was placed upon | peace of Antalcidas, in B.C. 388, gave the Per 
the throne by Augustus, but was deposed by jsians even greater power und influenee thau 
the Armenians.—3. King of Media Atropatene, | they had possessed before. Vid. ANTALCIDAS, 
and an enemy of Artavasdes I, king of Arme-| But the empire was suffering from internal dis- 
nia, Antony invaded his country in 306, at the | turbanees, and Artaxerxes had to earry on fre- 
instigation of the Armenian king, but he was| quent wars with tributary princes and satraps, 
obliged to retire with great loss. Artavasdes | who endeavored to make themselves independ: 
afterward concluded a peace with Antony, snd|ent. Thus he maintained a long struggle against 
gave his daughter lotape in marriage to Alex-| Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 to 376 ; he also 
ander, the son of Antony. Artavasdes was | had to carry on war against the Cardusians, on 
subsequently engaged in wars with the Var-| the shores of the Caspian Sea; and his attempts 
ped and Armenians. He died shortly before} to recover Egypt were unsuccessful. Toward 
20 B.C. - | the end of his reign he put to death his eldest 
ARTAXATA or X (rà 'Apráfara or -Síara:|son Darius, who had formed a plot to assassi- 
ruins at Ardachat. above Nakshivan), the later|nate him. Tis last days were still further em- 
eapital of Great Armenia, built by AxnrAxias,| bittered by the unnatural conduct of his son 
under the advice of Hannibal on a peninsula, | Oehus, who cansed the destruction of two of 
surrounded by the River Araxes. After being | his brothers, in order to secure the succession 
burned by the Romans uuder Corbnlo (A.D. 58),| for himself Artaxerxes was succeeded Di 
it was restored by Tiridates, and called Nero-|Ochus, whe ascended the throne under the 
nia (Nepoveta) {i was still standing in the name of Artaxerxes IIL—25. Also called Ocres, 
fourth century. l pe. reigned B.C. 359-338. In order to secure his 
. ARTAXERXES or AÁRTOXERXES ('Apračépšņe or | throne, he began his rcign with a merciless ex- 
Aprogépinc), the name of four Persian kings, is tirpation of the members of his family. He 
vompounded of Arta, which means “ honored,” | himself was 2 cowardly and reckless despot 3 
end Xerxes, UE is the same ae the Zend’ and the reat advantages which the Persii 
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arms gained during his reign were owing only to 
his Greek generals and mercenaries. These ad- 
vantages consisted in the eonquest of the revolted 
satrap Artabazus (vid. Arrabazos, No. 4), and in 
the reduction of Phoenicia, of several revolted 
towns in Cyprus, and of Egypt, 350. The reins 
of government were entirely in the hands of the 
eunuch Bagoas and of Mentor the Rhodian. At 
last he was poisoned by Bagoas, and was sue- 
ceeded by his youngest son, Arsxs.—d. The 
founder of the dynasty of the Sassaxipux. 
AnrAXÍAs (’Aprasiac) or Amraxrs ('Apráinc), 
the name of three kings of Armenia. 1. The 
founder of the Armenian kingdom, was one of 
the generals of Antiochus the Great, but revolt- 
ed from him about D.C. 188, and beeame an in- 
dependent sovereign. Hannibal took refuge nt 
the court of Artaxias, and he superintended the 
building of Arraxara, the capital of Armenia. 
Artaxias was conquered and taken prisoner by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes about 165.—2. Son 
of Artavasdes, was made king by the Armeni- 
aus when his father was taken prisoner by An- 
tony in 34.* In 20, Augustus, at the request of 
the Armenians, sent Tiberius into Armenia in 
order to depose Artaxias and place Tigranes on 
the throne, but Artaxias was put to death before 
‘Tiberius reached the country. Tiberius, however, 
took the eredit to himself of a successful expedi- 
tion, whence Horace (£pist., i. 12, 26) says, 
Claudi virtute Neronis Armenius cecidit.—3. Son 
of Polemon, king of Pontus, was proclaimed kin 
of Armenia by Germanieus in A.D. 18. He died 
about 35. 
ARTAYCTES (Aptaik7y¢), Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was ta- 
ken by the Greeks in B.C. 478, met with an igno- 
minious death on account of the sacrilegious acts 
whieh he had committed against the tomb of the 
hero Protesilaus. 
| AxrÁY xE ('Apradvry), a daughter of Masistes, 
the brother of Xerxes L, who gave her in mar- 
riage to his son Darius, while he himself was se- 
eretly in love with her: this, becoming known to 
Amastris, brought down her vengeance on the 
mother of Artaynte, whom she suspeeted of hay- 
ing been the eause of the king’s passion.] 
| AnrAvxrES ('Apraŭvryc), one of the generals 
in the army of Xerxes; aiter the battle of Sala- 
mis, he, with several other generals, sailed to 
Samos to wateh the Ionians; but, after the de- 
feat of the Persians at Plates and Myeale, he 
abandoned his post and returned to Persia.] 
AnTÉMipOnus ('Apreuíóopoc) 1. Surnamed 
Amisropuanivs, from his being a diseiple of the 
celebrated grammarian Aristophanes, was him- 
self a grammarian, and the author of several 
works now lost.—2. Of Oxipus, a friend of Ju- 
lius Cæsar, was a rhetorician, and taught the 
ireck language at Rome.—3. DALDIANUS, a na- 
uve of Ephesus, but called Daldianus, from 
Daldis in Lydia, his mother's birth-plaee, to dis- 
tinguish him from the geographer Artemidorus. 
Helived at Rome iu the reigus of Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius (A.D. 138-180). and wrote 
a work on the interpretation of dreams ('Ovetpo- 
«prrixd), in five books, which is still extant. The 
objeet of the work is to prove that the future 
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rounded it. The style is simple, correct, anc 
elegaut. The best edition is by Reiff, Lips, 
1805.—4. Of Ernestus, a Greek geographer, 
lived about B.C. 100. He made voyages round 
the eonsts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sen, 
and apparently even in the Southern Oeean. He 
also visited Iberia and Gaul The work, ir 
whieh he gave the results of his investigationa, 
consisted of eleven books, of which Marcianus 
afterward made an abridgment. The original 
work is lost; but we possess fragments of Mar- 
eianuss abridgment, which contain the peri 
plus of the Pontus Euxinus, and accounts of 
Bithynia and Paphlagonin. These fragments 
are printed in Hudson's Geographi Minores, 
vol. i. 

Anrians ("Aprec), the Latin Diana, one of 
the great divinities of the Greeks. According 
to the most ancient account, she was the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Leto (Latona), and the 
twin-sister of Apollo, born with him in the isl- 
and of Delos. She was regarded in various 
oints of view by the Greeks, which must be 
carefully distinguished. 1. Artemis (Diana), as 
the sister of Apollo, is a kind of female Apollo. 
that is, she as a female divinity represented 
the same idea that Apollo did as a male divini- 
ty. As sister of Apollo, Artemis (Diana) is, 
like her brother, armed with a bow, quiver, and 
arrows, and sends plagues and death among 
men and animals. Sudden deaths, but more 
especially those of women, are described as the 
effect of her arrows. As Apollo was not only 
a destructive god, but also averted evils, so Ar- 
temis (Diana) likewise eured and alleviated the 
sufferings of mortals. In the Trojan war she 
sided, like Apollo, with the Trojans. She was 
more especially the proteetress of the young; 
and from her watehing over the young of fce- 
males, she eame to be regarded as the goddess 
of the flocks and the ehase. In this manner 
she also beeame the huntress among the im- 
mortals, Artemis (Diana), like Apollo, is un- 
married; she is a maiden divinity never con- 
quered by love. She slew Orion with her ar- 
rows, according to one ‘account, because he 
made an attempt upon her chastity ; aud she 
changed Acton into a stag simply because 
he had seen her bathing. With her brother 
Apollo she slew the children of Niobr, whe 
had deemed herself superior to Leto (Latona) 
When Apollo was regarded as identical with 
the sun or Helios, nothing was more natural 
than that his sister should be regarded as Se- 
lene or the moon, and aceordingly the Greek 
Artemis is, at least in later times, the goddess 
of the moon. Hence Artemis (Diana) is repre- 
sented in love with the fair youth Enpyaunon, 
whom she kissed in his sleep, but this legend 
properly relates to Selene or the Moon, aud is 
foreign to the character of Artemis (Diana). 
who, as we have observed, was a goddess ui- 
moved by love.—2. The Arcadian Artemis is a 
goddess of the nymphs, and was worshipped as 
such in Arcadia in very early times. She hunt- 
ed with her nymphs on the Arcadian Mount- 
ains, and her chariot was drawn by four stags 
with golden antlers. There was no conneetion 


js revealed to man in dreams, and to clear the| between the Areadian Artemis and A pollo.— 
science of interpreting them from the abuses! 3. The Tawrian Artemis. The worship of (his 
with which the fashion of the time had sur-! goddess was connected, at least in early times, 
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with human sacrifiees. Aecording to the Greek 
legend there was in Taurus a goddess, whom 
the Greeks for some reason identified with their 
own Artemis (Diana), and to whom all strangers 
hrown on the eoast of Tauris were sacrificed. 
Iphigenia and Orestes brought her image from 
thence, and landed at Brauron in Attiea, whence 
the goddess derived the name of Brauronia. 
The Brauroniau Artemis was worshipped at 
Athens and Sparta, and in the latter place the 
boys were seourged at her ‘altar till it was be- 
sprinkled with their blood. This cruel cere- 
xiony was believed to have been introdueed by 
Lyeurgus, instead of the human saerifiees which 
had until then been offered to her. Iphigenia, 
who was at first to have been saerifieed to Ar- 
temis (Diana), and who then became her priest- 
8s, was afterward identified with the goddess, 
who was worshipped in some parts of Greece, 
25 at Hermione, under the namo of Iphigenia. 
Some traditions stated that Artemis made Iphi- 
geuia immortal, in the character of Hecate, the 
goddess of the moon—4. The Ephesian Artemis 
(Diana) was a divinity totally distiuet from the 
Greek goddess of the same name. She seems 
to have been the personification of the fruetify- 
ing and all-nourishing powers of nature. She 
was an ancient Asiatic divinity, whose worship 
the Greeks found established in lonia when 
they settled there, and to whom they gave the 
pame of Artemis. Her original ebaracter is 
sufficiently clear from the fact that her priests 
were eunuchs, and that her image in the mag- 
nificent temple of Ephesus represented her with 
many breasts (mo2vyaoróc). The representations 
of the Greek Artemis in works of art are differ- 
ent, according as she is represented either as a 
huntress or as the goddess of the moon As 
the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and has small 
hips; her forehead is high, her eyes glancing 
freely about, and her hair tied up, with a few 
locks floating down her neek; her breast is 
€overed, and the legs up to the knees are naked, 
the rest being eovered by the ehlamys. Her at- 
tributes are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or a 
spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the 
moon, she wears a long robe which reaches 
down to her feet, a veil eovers her head, and 
nbove her forehead rises the ereseent of the 
moon. ]n her hand she often appears holding a 
torch. The Romans identified their goddess Dı- 
ANA with the Greek Artemis. 

ARTEMISIA ('Apreuioía). 1. Daughter of Lyg- 
damis, and queen of Haliearnassus in Caria, ae- 
companied Xerxes, in his invasion of Greece, 
with five ships, and in the battle of Salamis 
(B.C. 480) greatly distinguished herself by her 
pradenee and courage, for which she was after- 
ward bighly honored by the Persian king.—2. 
Daughter of Heeatomnus, and sister, wife, and 
sueeessor of the Carian prinee Mausolus, reigned 
B.C, 352-850. She is renowned in history for 
her extraordinary grief at the death of her hus- 
band Mausolus. She is said to have mixed his 
ashes in her daily drink; and to perpetuate his 
memory, she built at Halicarnassus the celebra- 
ted monument, Mausoleum, which was regarded 
as one of the seven wonders of the world, and 
the name of whieh subsequently beeame the 
generic term for any splendid sepulehral monu- 
ment. 
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AnrEMISÍUM ('Aprepiciov), properly a temple 
of Artemis, 1. A traet of eountry on the north- 
ern coast of Eubea, opposite Magnesia, so called 
from the temple of Artemis (Diana) belonging to 
the town of Hestiwa: off this eoast the Greeks 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes, D.C. 480.—2. A 
promontory of Caria, near the Gulf Glaueus, 8o 
ealled from the temple of Artemis it its neigh- 
borhood. 

Artíxita (Aprepirad. 1. (Now Skereban?), 
a city on the Sillas, in the distriet of Apollonia- 
tia in Assyria—2. A city of Great Armenia, 
south of the Lake Arsissa. ' s 

AnrÉMON ('Aprénov), a Lacedæmonian, built 
the military engines for Perieles in his war 
against Samos in B.C. 441. There were also 
several writers of this name, whose works are 
lost. 

[Anrixas (Aprígac) a Persian satrap, men- 
tioned in the Anabasis. } 

[Arriscus ('"Aprickoc: now al a 
river of Thrace, a tributary of the Hebrus.] 

[Artonres ("Apzóvrzc), son of Mardonius.) 

AnrOnÍus M. a physician at Rome, was the 
friend and physieian of Augustus, whom he at- 
tended in his eampaign against Brutus and Oas- 
sius, B.C. 42. He was drowned at sea shortly 
after the battle of Actium, 31. 

ARvERNI, a Gallic people in Aquitania, in the 
country of the Mons Cebenna, in the modern 
“Auvergne. ln early times they were the most 
powerful people in the south of Gaul: they 
were defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
Fabius Maximus in B.C. 121, but still possessed 
eonsiderable power in the time of Ciesar (58). 
Their eapital was Nemossus, also named Angus- 
tonemetum or Arverni on the Elaver (now Allier), 
with a citadel, called at least in the Middle Ages 
Clarus Mons, whence the name of the modern 
town, Clermont. 

Arvina, a eognomen of the Cornelia gens, 
borne by several of the Cornelii, of whom the 
most important was A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina, 
eonsul B.C. 343 and 322, and dictator 320. He 
eommanded the Roman armies against the Sam- 
mites, whom he defeated in several battles. 

Arouss, an Etruscan word, was regarded by 
the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps sig- 
nified a younger son in general 1. Younger 
brother of Lueumo, +. e, L. Tarquinius Priseus. 
—2. Younger brother of L. Tarquinius Superbus, 
was murdered by his wife.—3. Younger son of 
Tarquinius Superbus, fell in eombat with Brutus. 
—4, Son of Porsena, fell in battle before Arieia. 
—5. Of Clusium, invited the Gauls aeross the 
Alps. 

Aruntius. Vid. ARRUNTIUS. 

ARUSIANUS, Mrssus or Messivs,a Roman gram- 
marian, lived about A.D. 450, and wrote a Latin 
phrase book, entitied Quadriga, vel Exempla El- 
ocutionum ex Virgilio, Sallustio, Terentio, et Qi- 
cerone per literas digesta.. Jt is ealled Quadriga 
from its being eomposed from four authors. The 
best edition is by Lindemann, in his Corpus 
Grammaticorum Latin., vol. i, p. 199. 

ArxAta (“Apsara : now Nakshivan), the capi- 
tal of Great Armenia, before the building of Ar- 
taxata, lay lower down upon the Araxes, on the 
eonfines of Media. 

ARYANDES (’Apvdzdy¢), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt, but 


ARYBAS. 


was put to death by Darius, because he coined 
silver money of the purest metal, in imitation 
of the gold money of that monarch. 

[Arybas or Arympas. Vid. Arnigs.] 

AnYCANDA ('Apókavóa), a small town of Ly- 
«cia, east of Xanthus, on the River Aryeandus, 
a tributary of the Limyrus. 

ARZANENE (ApCavyv7), a distriet of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the south by the Tigris, on 
the west by the Nymphius, and eontaining in it 
the Lake Arsene ('Apoywvj: now Erzen). It 
formed part of GonpyExr. 

[ARZEN or -És, or ATRANUTZIN (Api, “Aplec, 
'Arpávovrüw : now .Erzeroum), a strong fortress 
in Great Armenia, near the sourees of the Eu- 
phrates and the Araxes, founded in the fifth 
century. 

Asai ('Acaiot), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
near the mouth of the Tanais (now Don). 

ASANDER ('Acavópoc) 1. Son of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenion, and one of the generals 
of Alexander the Great. After the death of 
Alexander in 323, he obtained Caria for his sat- 
rapy, and took an aetive part in the wars which 
followed. He joined Ptolemy and Cassander in 
their league against Antigonus, but was de- 
feated by Antigonus in 313.—2. A general of 
Pharnaees IL, king of Bosporus. He put Phar- 
naces to death in 47, after the defeat of the 
latter by Julius Cæsar, in hopes of obtaining the 
kingdom. But Cesar eonferred the kingdom 
upon Mithradates of Pergamus, with whom 
Asander carried on war. Augustus afterward 
confirmed Asander in the sovereignty. [He 
died of voluntary starvation in his ninety-third 
year: | 

[ AsBóLus (“AcboAoc), a centaur, famed for his 
skill in prophesying from the flight of birds; 
fought against the Lapithe at the nuptials of 
Pirithous. He was crueified by Hercules. ] 

Asnyst& ('Acóvcrat), a Libyan people, in the 
north of Cyrenaica. Their eountry was called 
?Acbvoríc. 

Asca (Acka), a eity of Arabia Felix. 

AscaLÁBUs, son of Misme, respecting whom 
the same story is told whieh we also find relat- 
ed of Anas, son of Metanira. Vid. Anas, No. 1. 

AscaLArnus ('AokdAaQoc) 1. Son of Mars 
(Ares) and Astyoehe, led, with his brother Ial- 
menus, the Minyans of Orclomenos against 
Troy, and was slain by Deiphobus—2. Son of 
Acheron and Gorgyra or Orphne. When Pro- 
serpina (Persephone) was in the lower world, 
and Pluto gave her permission to return to the 
upper, providing she had not eaten any tbing, 
Ascalaphus declared that she had eaten part of 
& pomegranate. Ceres (Denieter) punished him 
by burying him under a huge stone, and when | 
this stone was subsequently removed by Her- 
cules, Proserpina (Persephone) changed him 
into an owl (doxdéAadoc), by sprinkling him with . 
water from the River Phlegethon. 

AscALon ('AokaAQv: "AckaAoveírgc: now 
Askalán). one of the chief eities of the Philis- 
tines, on the coast of Palestine, between Azotus 
and Gaza. 

AscÁNÍA (7 'Ackavía Aíuvg) 1. (Now Lake 
of Jznik), iu Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, 
at the eastern end of which stood the city of Ni- 
exa (now Jenik). The surrounding distriet was 
also ealled Aseania.—2. (Now Lake of Burdur), 
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ASCONIUS PEDIANUS. 


a salt-water lake on the borders of Phrygia and 
Pisidia, which supplied the neighboring eountry 
with salt. 

| AscÁNIUS ('Ackdvtoc). [1. An ally of the Tro 
jans from the Phrygian Aseania.—2 Son of 

Hippotion, also an ally of the Trojans.]—3. Son 
of /Eneas by Creusa. Aceording to some tra- 
ditions, Aseanius remained in Asia after the fall 
of Troy, and reigned either at Troy itself or at 
some other town in the neighborhood, Aceord- 
ing to other accounts, he aecompanied his father 
to Italy. Other traditions, again, gave the name 
of Aseanius to the son of Æneas and Lavinia. 
Livy states that on the death of his father Asca- 
nius was too young to undertake the govern- 
ment, and that, after he had attained the age of 
manhood, be left Lavinium in the bands of his 
mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here he 
was sueeeeded by his son Silvius Some writ- 
ers relate that Aseanius was also called Ilus or 
Iulus. The gens Julia at Rome traeed its origin 
from Iulus or Ascanius. 

Ascinunaiux (now .Asburg, near Mors), an an- 
cient plaee on the left bank of the Rhine, found- 
ed, according to fable, by Ulysses. 

Ascii (doxcot, i. e., shadowless), a term applied 
to the people living about the equator, between 
the tropics, who have, at certain times of the 
year, the sun in their zenith at noon, when, eon- 
sequently, erect objects can cast no shadow. 

AscLErIADA, the reputed descendants of As- 
elepius (AMseulapius). Vid Atscuxarrus. 

ASCLEPIADES (’AokAnneddne). 1. A lyric poet, 
who is said to have invented the metre called 
after him (Metrum Asclepiadéum), but of whose 
life no particulars are reeorded.—2. Of Tragilus 
in Thrace, a contemporary and diseiple of Isoc- 
rates, about B.C. 360, wrote a work ealled 
Tpaywdotueva in six books, being an explana- 
tion of the subjects of the Greek tragedies. 
[The fragments of this work are published in 
Muller's Fragm. Hist. Gree, vol ili, p. 301-6. 
—8. Of Samos, a bueolie poet, who flourished 
just before the time of Theocritus, as he is 
mentioned as his teacher: several epigrams in 
the Anthology are ascribed to him.]—4. Of 
Myrléa in Bithynia, in the middle of the first 
century B.C., wrote several grammatieal works ; 
[and a history of Bithynia, in ten books: a few 
fragments of this lust work are eolleeted in 
Müllers Fragm. Hist, Gree, vol. Wi, p. 300-1.] 
—5. There were a great many physieians of this 
name, the most celebrated of whom was a na- 
tive of Bithynia, who came to Rome in the 
middle of the first century B.C, where he ac- 
quired a great reputation by his sueeessful cures. 
Nothing remains of his writings but a few frag- 
ments published by Gumpert, A selepiadis Bithyni 
Fragmenta, Vinar., 1194. 

ASCLEPIODORUS ('AcxAyriódopos). 1. A gen- 
eral of Alexander the Great, afterward made 
satrap of Persia by Antigonus, B.C. 317.—2. A 
celebrated Athenian painter, a contemporary of 
A pelles. 

AscLEPíUus Vid /EscuLAr1Us. 

Ascónlus Pepianus, Q, a Roman gramma- 
riau, born at Patavium (now Padua), about B.C. 
2, lost his sight in his seventy-third year, in the 
reign of Vespasian, and died in his eighty-fifth 
year, in the reign of Domitian. His most import- 
ant work was a Commentary on the speeehes 
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ASCORDUS. 


of Cicero, and we still possess fragments of 
his Commentaries on the Divinatio, the first 
two speeches against Verres, and a portion of 
«he third, the speeches for Cornelius (i, ii), 
the speech In toga candida, for Scaurus, against 
Piso, and for Milo. They are written in very 
pure language, and refer chicfly to points of 
history and antiquitics, great pains being be- 
stowed on the illustration of those constitutional 
forms of the senate, the popular assemblies, and 
the courts of justice, which were fast falling 
into oblivion under the empire. This character, 
however, does not apply to the notes on the 
Verrine orations, which were probably written 
.by a later grammarian. Edited in the fifth vol- 
ume of Cicero’s works by Orclli and Baiter. 
There is a valuable essay on Asconius by Mad- 
vig, Hafniæ, 1828. 

ASCORDUS, a river in Macedonia, which rises 
in Mount Olympus, and flows between Agassa 
and Dium into the Thermaic Gulf. 

Ascra (“Acxpa: 'Ackpaioc) a town in Doo- 
tia, on Mount Helicon, where Hesiod resided, 
who had removed thither with his father from 
Cyme in /Eolis, and who is therefore called 
A scraus, 

AsctLum. 1. Prokxux (Asculinus: now As- 
coli), the chief town of Picenum and a Roman 
municipium, was destroyed by the Romans in 
the Social War (B.C. 89), but was afterward 
rebuilt.—2. ArÜLuM (Asculinus: now Ascoli di 
Satriano), a town of Apulia, in Daunia, on the 
confines of Samnium, near which the Romans 
were defeated by Pyrrhus, B.C. 279. 

AscUxis (now zero), a lake in Mount Olym- 
pus in Perrhzebia in Thessaly, near Lapathus. 

ASDRÚBAL. Vid. HASDRUBAL. 

ASEa (7 'Acéa), a town in Arcadia, not far 
trom Megalopolis. 

AseuLlo, P. Sempronivs, tribune of the sol- 
diers under P. Scipio Africanus at Numantia, 
B.C. 193, wrote a Roman history from the Pu- 
nic wars inclusive to the times of the Gracchi. 

ASELLUS, Tre. CrAunivs, a Roman eques, was 
deprived of his horse by Scipio Africanus Minor, 
when censor, B.C. 142, and in his tribuneship 
of the plebs in 139 accused Scipio Africanus be- 
fore the people. 

Asta (Acta), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
wife of Iapctus, and mother of Atlas, Prome- 
thens, and Epimetheus. According to some 
traditions, the continent of Asia derived its 
name from her. 

Asta (Acia: ’Actete, -Lavóc, -tévne, -arixds : 
now Asia), also in the poets Asrs ('ácír), one of 
the three great divisions which the ancients 
made of the known world. It is doubtful wheth- 
er the name is of Greek or Eastern origin; but, 
in either case, it seems to have been first used 
by the Grecks for the western part of Asia Mi- 
nor, especially the plains watered by the river 
Cayster, where the Ionian colonists first scttled ; 
and thence, as their geographical knowledge 
advanced, they extended it to the whole coun- 
try cast, northeast, and southeast. The first 
knowledge which the Grecks possessed of the 
opposite shores of the Agean Sea dates before 
the carliest historical records. The legends 
respecting the Argonautic and the Trojan ex- 
peditions, and other mythical storics, on the one 
hand, and the allusions to commercial and other 
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intercourse with the people of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, on the other hand, indicate a 
certain degree of knowledge of the coast from 
the mouth of the Phasis, at the castern extrem- 
ity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile. 
This knowledge was improved and inercased 
by the colonization of the western, northern, 
and southern coasts of Asia Minor, and by the 
relations into which these Greek colonics were 
brought, first with the Lydian, and then with 
the Persian empires, so that, in the middle of 
the fifth century B.C, Herodotus was able to 
give a pretty complete description of the Per- 
sian empire, and some imperfect accounts of the 
parts beyond it; while some knowledge of 
southern Asia was obtained by way of Egypt; 
and its northern regions, with their wandering 
tribes, formed the subject of marvellous storres 
which the traveller heard from the Greck colo- 
nists on the northern shores of the Black Sea. 
The conquests of Alexander, besides the per- 
sonal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Grecks to form with those provinces of the Per- 
sian empire hitherto only known to them by 
report, extended their knowledge over the re- 
gions watered by the Indus and its four great 
tributaries (the Punjab and Scinde) ; the lower 
eourse of the Indus and the shores between its 
mouth and the head of the Persian Gulf were 
explored by Nearchus ; and some further knowl- 
edge was gained of the nomad tribes which 
roamed (as they still do) over the vast steppes 
of Central Asia by the attempt of Alexander to 
penetrate, on the northeast, beyond the Jaxartes 
(now Sihoun); while, on all points, the Grecks 
were placed in advanced positions from which to 
acquire further information, especially at Alex- 
andrea, whither voyagers constantly brought ac- 
counts of the shores of Arabia and India, as far 
as the island of Taprobane, and even beyond 
this, to the Malay peninsula and the coasts of 
Cochin China. On the east and north the wars 
and commerce of the Greek kingdom of Syria 
carried Greck knowledge of Asia no further, 
except in the direction of India to a smallex- 
tent, but of course more acquaintance was gain- 
ed with the countries already subdued, until the 
conquests of the Parthians shut out the Greeks 
from the country cast of the Tigris valicy; a 
limit which the Romans, in their turn, were 
never able to pass. They pushed their arma, 
however, further north than the Greeks had 
done, into the mountains of Armenia, and they 
gained information of a great caravan route be- 
tween India and the shores of the Caspian, 
through Bactria, iud of another commercial 
track leading over Central Asia to the distant 
regions of the Seres. This brief sketch will 
show that all the aceurate knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans respecting Asia was con- 
fined to the countries which slope down south- 
ward from the great mountain chain formed by 
the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond the 
Caspian to the Himalayas: of the vast elevated 
steppes between these mountains and the cen- 
tral range of the Altai (from whieh the northern 
regions of Siberia again slope down to the Arc- 
tic Ocean) they only knew that they were in- 
habited by nomad tribes, except the country 
directly north of Ariana, where the Persian cni- 
pire had extended beyond the mountain chain. 


ASIA. ASOPIS. 

and where the Greek kingdom of Dactria had ly, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria on the west; Lycia, 
been subsequently established. The notions of Pamphylia, and Cilicia on the south ; Bithynia, 
the aneients respecting the size and form of | Paphlagonia, and Pontus on the north; and 
Asia were such as might be inferred from what | Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia in the 
has been stated. Distanees computed from the centre: sec, also, the articles Troas, ¿EOLIA, 
accounts of travellers are always exaggerated;|loxi,, Dorm, Lyesoma, Isaunia, PERGAMUS, 
and henec the southern part of the continent Harvs, Sancanivs, "launvs, &e—3. Asta Pro- 
was supposed to extend mueli further to the rria CA, 7 idioc Ka.oUpévy), or simply Asta, the 
east than it really does (about 60° of longitude Roman provinee, formed out of the Kinedom of 
too much, aceording to Ptolemy), while to the Pergamus, which was bequeathed to d Ro- 
north and northeastern parts, which were quite | mans by Arrarts HI. (B.C. 150), and the Greek 
unknown, much too small an extent was assign- cities on the west coast, and the adjacent isl- 
ed. However, all the ancient geographers, ex- ands, with Rhodes. Jt included the districts of 
eept Pliny, agreed in considering it the largest Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia, and was gov- 
of the three divisions of the world, and all be-, erned at first by propretors, afterward by pro- 
lieved it to be surrounded by the ocean, with consuls. Under Constantine the Great a new 
the curious exception of Ptolemy, who recurred division was made, and Asia only extended 
to the early notion, which we find in the poets, along the eoast from the Promontorium Lectum 
that the eastern parts of Asia and the south-| to the mouth of the Meander. 

eastern parts of Africa were united by land, [Astaticvs, a surname of the Seipios and Va- 
whieh inclozed the Indian Ocean on the east | lerii.] 

and south. The different opinions about the} [AsipArxes (‘Acidr7¢), a Persian nobleman, 
boundaries of Asia on the side of Africa D castle was uusueeessfully attacked by Xen- 
mentioned under Arrica: on the side of Europe | ophon, but who was afterward captured with all 
the boundary was formed by the River Tanais | his property.] 

(now Don), the Palus Mæotis (now Sea of Azof),|  [As1x4, a surname of the Seipios.] 

Pontus Euxinus (now  Blaek Kea), Propontis, |Asixærs Sinvs, another name of the Messeni- 
(now Sea of Marmara), and the “Egean (now acus Sinus Vid. Asixg, No, 3.] 

Archipelago). The most general division of, AsryXrus ('Acívapoc: now Fiume di Noto er 
Asia was into two parts, which were different | /reddo 7), a river on the cast side of Sicily, on 
at different times, and known by different names. | which the Athenians were defeated by the'Syra- 
To the earliest Greek colonists the River Halys,  cusans, D.C. 413: the Syraeusans celebrated here 
the eastern boundary of the Lydian kingdom, an annual festival called Asinaria. 

formed a natural division between Upper and| Asise ('Acívy : "Aowaloc) 1. (Now Passawu), 
Lower Asia (7 avo 'A., or TÈ dvo 'Actzc, and y a town in Laconica, on the coast between Tæna- 
RUTO A., or Ta káro TIC *Acínc, or 'À. 7 ¿vróc rum and Gythium.—2. (Now Phurnos), a town 
'Azvoc morauov); and afterward the Euphrates in Argolis, west of Hermione, was built by the 
was adopted as a more natural boundary. An- | Dryopes, who were driven ont of the town by 
other division was made by the Taurus into A. the Argives after the first Messenian war, and 
intra Taurum, i.c, the part of Asia north and built No. 3,—3. (Now Saratza?), an important 


Vv. ~V~ 
northwest of the Taurus, and 4. extra Taurum, | town in Messenia, near the Promontory Aeritas, 
-all the rest of the continent ('A. év7óc rod Taí-¡on the Messenian Gulf, which was henee also 
pov, and 'A. ¿xroc vob "aópov) The division | called the Asinzean Gulf. 

ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the} Astsía Greys, plebeian, eame from Teate, the 
fourth century of our cra, was that of Asia Ma- | chief town of the Marrucini; and the first per- 
jor and Asia Minor. 1. Asta Mason (A. 7| son of the name mentioned is Herius Asinius, the 


u&y4^1) was the part of the continent cast of 
the Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line drawn 
from the Euxine at Trapezus (now Zrebizond) to 
the Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean: thus 
it ineluded the countries of Sarmatica Asiatica, 
with all the Seythian tribes to the east, Colehis, 
iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylo- 
niu, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, Per- 
sis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Daetriana, Sog- | 
diana, India, the land of the Sine and Seriea ; 
respecting which, see the several artieles.— 
2. Asta Mixor (Acia 7 pt&p& : now Anatolia), 
was the peninsula on the extreme west of Asia, 
bounded by the Euxine, /Egean, and Mediter- 
ranean on the north, west, and south; and on the 
east by the mountains on the west of the upper 
course of the Euphrates. It was, for the most | 
part, a fertile country, intersected with mount-; 
sins and rivers, abounding in ininerals, possess- , 
ing excellent harbors, and peopled, from the 
earliest known period, by a variety of tribes 
from Asia and from Europe. For particulars | 
respeeting the country, the reader is referred 
to the separate artieles upon the parts into 
which it was divided by the later Greeks, name- 


leader of the Murvucini in the Marsie war, B.C. 
90. The Asini are given under their surnames, 
Gaius and Porro. 

Asius ('Acoc). 1. Son of Hyrtacus of Arisbe, 
and father of Acamas and Phanops, an ally of 
the Trojans, slain by Idomeneus.—2. Son of Dy- 
mas and brother of Heeuba, whose form Apollo 
assumed when he reused Hector to fight against 
Patroelus.—[5. Son of Imbrasus, accompanied 
Eneas to Italy.]—4. Of Samos, one of the earh- 
est Greek pocts, lived probably about B.C. 700. 
He wrote epie and elegiae poems, which have 
perished with the exception of a few fragments ; 
{and these have been published with the frag- 
ments of Callinus and Tyrteus, by Bach; in the 
Minor Epic Poets, in Didot’s Bibl. Grec.; and 
by Bergk, in his Poet. Lyrici Cree.] l 

Asin, a district and city of Serica, in the 
north of Asia, near mountains called AssiRau 
Mowrrs, which are supposed to be the Alta: 
range, and the city to be Ahamil, iu the centre 
of Chinese Tartary. : 

[ Asovis (Acozíc) 1. Daughter of the river- 
god Asopus.—?2. Danghter of Thespius, mother 
of Mentor.] 
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Asopus ('Acoxót). 1. (Now Basilikos), a riv- 
er in Peloponnesus, rises near Phlius, aud flows 
through the Sicyoniau territory into the Corinth- 
jan Gulf  Asopus, the god of this river, was 
son of Oceanus and Tethys, husband of Metope, 
and father of Evadne, Eubca, and Agina, each 
of whom was therefore called Asopis ('Aaoríc). 
When Jupiter (Zeus) carried off Agiva, Aso- 
pus attenipted to fight with him, but he was 
smitten by the thunderbolt of Jupiter (Zeus), and 
from that time the bed of the river contained 
pieces of charcoal. By gina Asopus became 
the graadfather of lacus, who is therefore 
called Asopiades,—2. (Now Asopo), a river in 
Beeotia, forms the northern boundary of the ter- 
ritory of Plate, flows through the south of 
Boeotia, aud falls into the Euboan Sea near 
Delphinimn in Attica. [On the banks of this 
river was fought the famons battle of Platææ.] 
—3. A river lu Phthiotis in Thessaly. rises in 
Mount Gta, and flows into the Maliae Gulf near 
Thermopyle.—4. A river in Phrygia, flows past 
Laodicéa iuto the Lyeus.—5. (Now sapo), a 
town in Laeoniea, on the east side of the Laco- 
uian Gulf. 

ASPADANA ('Acradúva : now Jspahan?), a town 
of the district Paraetacene in Persis. 

[Asrans ('AczaAíc) daughter of Argeus, 
coneeruing whom an interesting legend is pre- 
served in Antoninus Liberalis.] 

[AsPan, a Nnmidian, sent by Jugurtha to Boce- 
chus in order to learn his designs, when the lat- 
ter had sent for Sulla. He was, however, de- 
ceived by Bocchus. | 

AsranAGlux (now Zscarpar), a town in the ter- 
ritory of Dyrrhachium, in Illyria. 

Aspásia (l'Aoxaocía) 1, The elder, of Miletus, 
daughter of Axiochus, the most celebrated of 
the Greek Hetere (vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), 
came to reside at Athens, aud there gained and 
fixed the affections of Pericles, not more by her 
beauty thau by her high mental accomplish- 
ments Having parted with his wife, Pericles 
attached himself to Aspasia during the rest of 
his life as closely as was allowed by the law, 
which forbade marriage with a foreign woman 
under severe penalties. The enemies of Peri- 
cles accused Aspasia of impiety (doé6eca), and 
it required all the personal influence of Pericles, 
who defended her, and his most earnest en- 
treaties and tears, to procure her acquittal, The 
house of Aspasia was the centre of the best 
literary and philosophical society of Athens, and 
was frequented even by Socrates, On the death 
of Pericles (B.C. 429), Aspasia is said to have 
attached herself to one Lysicles, a dealer in cat- 
tle, and to have made hin, by her instructions, 
a first-rate orator. The son of Perieles by As- 
pasia was legitimated by a special decrece of the 
people, and took his father’s name—2. The 
Younger, a Phocxan, daughter of Hermotimus, 
was tlie favorite eoneubine of Cyrus the Young- 
er, Who called her Aspasia after the mistress 
of Pericles, her previous name having been Mil- 
to [from pidroc,, vermilion, being so called on 
account of the briilianey of her complexion.] 
After the death of Cyrus at the baitle of Cunaxa 
(B.C. 401), she fell into the hands of Artaxerxes, 


who likewise became deeply enamored of her, 


When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, was appointed 


ASPHALTITES LACUS. 


à 


surrender Aspasia to him. The reqnest could 
not be refused as coming from the king elect; 
Artaxerxes, therefore, gave her up; but he soon 
after took her away again, and made her a priest- 
ess of a temple at Ecbatana, where strict eelibaey 
was requisite. 

Aspash. Vid. Asri. 

AsrAsius (Aorácioc). 1. A peripatetic phi- 
losopher, lived about A.D. 80, and wrote eom- 
mentaries on most of the works of Aristotle. 
A portion of his commentaries on the Nieo- 
machean Ethies is still preserved.—2. Of Byb- 
lus, à Greek sophist, lived about A.D. 180, and 
wrote commentaries on Demosthenes and ZEs- 
ehines, of which a few extracts are preserved; 
[the extraets relating to him are eolleeted by 
Miller, in the third volume of Didot's Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, p. 576—8. Of Tyre, a 
rhetorician aud historian, who, according to Sui- 
das, wrote a history of Epirus and of things in 
itin twenty books; but Müller (Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Grecorum, p. 576), with much proba- 
bility, suggests Tópov for 'Hrreípov, and so the 
account would be of Tyre.—4. Of Ravenna, a 
distinguished sophist and rhetorieian, who lived 
about 225 A.D. iu the reign of Alexander Seve- 
rus. His works are now lost. 

ASPENDUS ("Aczevóoc : 'Aozévótoc, Aspendius: 
now Dashashkehr or Manaugat), a strong and 
flourishing eity of Pamphylia, on the small nayi- 
gable river Eurymedou, sixty stadia (six geo- 
graphieal miles) from its mouth: said to have 
been a colony of the Argives. 

AsrER, ZEMILÍUS, a Roman grammarian, who 
wrote commentaries on Terence and Virgil, 
must be distingnished from another gramma- 
rian, usually called Asper Junior, the author of 
a sinall work entitled Ars Grammatica, printed 
in the Grammat. Lat. Auctores, by Putschius, 
Hanov., 1605. 

ASPHALTITES Lacus or Marx Mortuum (’Ao- 
paaritic or Lodouirec Aíuvg, or 7 $aAáoca 1) vek- 
pú), the great salt and bituminous lake in the 
southeast of Palestine, which receives the 
water of the Jordan, [is of an irregular oblong 
figure, about forty miles long and eight miles 
broad.] It has no visible outlet, and its surface 
is [a little more than thirteen hundred feet] be- 
low the level of the Mediterranean. [It is enlled 
the Dead Sea from the desolation prevailing 
along its shores, as well as from the belief that 
no living ereature can exist in its waters] Al 
though the tales about birds dropping down dead 
as they fly over it are now proved to be fabu- 
lous, [yet the waters and the surrounding soil 
are so intensely impregnated with salt and sul- 
phur that no tree or plants grow on its banks: 
and it is doubted, with great probability, whether 
any fish live in its waters, for these, when ex- 
amined by a powerful mieroseope, have been 
found to contain no avimalcule or animal matter 
whatever. This sea has been very recently ex- 
| plored for the first time with accuracy by Lieu- 
tenant Lynch of the United States navy, who 
,has proved that the bottom of the sea eonsists 
of two submerged plaius, au elevated and a de- 
pressed one, the former averaging thirteen, the 
lutter thirteen hundred feet below the surface. 
| The shallow portion is to the south; the deeper, 
which is also the larger, to the north. This 





sueeessor to the throne, he asked his father to southern and shallow portion would appear to 
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ASPIL Ade Dus. 


have been originally the fertile plain of Siddim, | gris, betweeu the mountaius of Armenia on the 
in whieh the guilty eities stood. | north, those of Kurdistan ou the east, and the 

Aspir or Aspasii ('Aoztot, ’Aomdovo), an In-| Arabian Desert on the west, so as to inelude, 
dian tribe, in the distriet of the Paropamisada, | besides Assyria proper, Mesopotamia and Bab- 
between the rivers Choes (now Kama) and Indus, | ylonia ; nay, there is sometimes an apparent 
in the northeast of Afghanistan and the north-| confusion between Assyria and Syria, which 
west of the Punjab. gives ground for the supposition that the terms 

Asris (Aorís). 1. Crypra (now Alibiah). a were originally identical.—3. By a further ex- 
city on a promontory of the same name, near the | tension the word is used to designate the As- 
northeastern point of the Carthaginian territory, |syrian Empire in its widest sense, The early 
founded by Agathocles, and taken iu the first | history of this great monarchy is too obseure to 
Panic war by the Romans, who ealled it Clypea, [be given here in any detail; and, indeed, it is 
the translation of "Acríc.—2. (Now Marsa-Zaff- only just now that new means of investigating 
ran? ruins), in the African Tripolitana, the best it are being acquired. The germ of this empire 
harbor on the coast of the Great Syrtis.—3. Vid. was one of the first great states of whieh we 
ARCONNESUS. have any reeord, and was probably a powerful 

ASrLEDON ('AozA5dóv : *AcrAndóveoc), or Spre- jand eivilized kingdom as early as Egypt. Its 
pon, a town of the Minyx, in Baotia, ou the reputed founder was Ninus, the builder of the 
River Mclas, near Orehomenus; built by the eapital city; and in its widest extent it ineluded 
mythieal Aspledon, son of Neptune (Poseidon) the countries just mentioned, with Media, Per- 





and Midéa. sia, and portions of the countries to the east 
Assa ("Acca : 'Accaioc), a town in Chaleidiee, [and northeast, Armenia, Syria, Phoenieia, and 
in Maeedonia, on the Singitie Gulf. Palestine, exeept the kingdom of Judah; and, 


AssacExI ('Accaxyvoí). an Indian tribe, in the! beyond these limits, some of the Assyrian kings 
district of the Paropamisadze, between the rivers | made ineursions into Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cophen (now Caboo!) and Indus, in the northwest | fruitless expedition of Sennaeherib against the 
of the Punjab. latter eountry and the miraeulous destruetion 

AssárAcus ('Acoúpaxos), king of Troy, son of |of his army before Jerusalem (B.C. 714), so 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of Anelises, | weakened the empire, that the Medes revolted 
and great-grandfather of Æneas. Hence the Ro-|and formed a separate kingdom, and at last, in 
mans, as descendants of Æneas, are ealled domus | B.C. 606, the governor of Babylonia united with 
Assaraci (Virg, En. i, 284). Cyaxares, the king of Media, to eonquer Assyr- 

Assisus ('Acoyoóc), a town of Tonia, near Mi-|ia, which was divided between them, Assyria 
letus, with a temple of Minerva (Athena), sur-| Proper falling to the share of Media, and the 
named 'Aco7oía. rest of the empire to Babylon. The Assyrian 

Assorus ('Aocopóc or 'Accóptov : 'Accopivoc : | king and all his family perished, and the city of 
now Asaro), a small town in Sicily, between|Ninus was razed to the ground. Compare 
Enna and Agyrium. BasvLoN and Mrpra. It must be notieed as 2 

Assus ('Aococ: "Acctoc, ’Acoetc: now Asso,| caution, that some writers eonfound the Assyr- 
ruins near Beiram). 1. A flourishing eity in the lan and Babylonian empires under the former 
Troad, on the Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to |name. 

Lesbos: afterward called Apollonia: the birth-| Asra (Astensis) 1. (Now Asti in Piedmont), 
place of Cleanthes the Stoie.—[2. A tributary of |an inland town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Ro- 
the Cephisus, in Phoeis and Baotia.] man eolony.—2. (Now Mesa de Asta), a town in 

Ass¥ria (Aooupia: 'Acoúpios, Assyrius: now | Hispania Betiea, near Gades, a Roman colony 
Kurdistan). 1. The eountry properly so called, | with the surname Regia. 
in the narrowest sense, was a distriet of West-| AsTABoras ('Aorabópac : now Atbarah or Ta- 
ern Asia, extending along the eastern side of |eazza) and Asrirvs ('Aorázovc, now Bahr-el-Az- 
the Tigris, whieh divided it on the west and irek or Blue River), two rivers of ZEthiopia, hav- 
northwest from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, ing their sourees in the highlands of Abyssinia, 
and bounded on the north and east by Mount|aud uniting in about 17° north latitude to form 
Niphates and Mount Zagrus, which separated/the Nile. The land inelosed by them was the 
it from Armenia and Media, and on the south-| so-called island of Menor. 
east by Susiana. It was watered by several! Asrícus ('Aorakoc) 1. A Theban, father of 
streams, flowing into the Tigris from the east;!Ismarus, Leades, Asphodieus, and Melanippus. 
two of whieh, the Lyeus or Zabatus (now (Great ¡—[2. Son of Neptune (Poseidon) and the nymph 
Zab), and the Caprus, or Zabas, or Anzabas (now | Olbia, reputed founder of the eity Asracus, g. v. 
Little Zab), divided the eountry into three parts: 2.] 
that between the Upper Tigris and the Lyeus| Asrácus ('Aorakoc: 'Acrakqyvóc. 1. (Now 
was called Aturia (a mere dialeetie variety of | Dragomestre), a eity of Aearnania, on the Aehe- 
Assyria), was probably the most aneient seat loüs.—92. A celebrated city of Bithynia, at the 
of the monarchy, and contained the eapital, southeast corner of the Sinus Astacenus ('Aara- 
Nineveh or Nixus; that between the Lyeus | K5vàc x6270¢), a bay of the Propontis, was a col- 
and the Caprus was called Adiabene; and the ony from Megara, but afterward received fresh 
part southeast of the Caprus contained the dis- | colonists from Athens, who called the place Olbia 
triets of Apolloniatis and Sittacene. .Another|('O26ía) It was destroyed by Lysimachus, but 
division into districts, given by Ptolemy, is the/ rebuilt on a neighboring site, at the northeast 
following: Arrhapachitis, Calneine, Adiabene, eorner of the gulf, by Nicomedes I., who named 
Arbelitis, Apollontatis, and Sittacene.—2. In a his new city NICOMEDIA. 
wider sense the name was applied to the whole, AsrXpa (now Estepa) a town iù Hispania 
eountry watered by the Euphrates and the Ti- Betiea. 
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ASTATTUS. 
Asrirus, Vid. AsTABORAS. 
Astarre. Vid. AvunopnirkE and Syria Dea. 


AsrÉLÉPuUS ("Aorélegoc), a river of Colchis, 
one hundred and twenty stadia (twelve gcograph- 
ical miles) south of Sebastopolis. 

[Aster ('Aoríp), a skillful archer, one of the 
garrison of Methone in Macedonia, who, when 
Philip was besieging that city, aimed an arrow at 
him, with this inscription on it, *Acrap Pirro 
Saváctiov éure, Pédoc, and deprived him of an 
eye. Philip sent baek an arrow into the town 
with the inseription on it, 'Aorépa DidiricOCc, 2v 
Adby, kpeujcerdi. When the place was taken, 
Philip erucified Aster.] 

AsríniA ('Acrepía), daughter of the Titan Cocus 
and Phebe, sister of Leto ( Latona), wife of Perses, 
and mother of Hecate. In order to eseape the 
embraces of Jupiter (Zeus), she is said to have 
taken the form of a quail (ortya, 6p7vg,) and to 


have thrown herself down trom heaven into the 


sea, Where she was metamorphosed into the 
island Asteria (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygia, afterward called 
Delos. 

[Asteria. Vid. Asrenis.] 

AsrÉnioN or Astintius ('Acrepíor or’Actéptoc). 
1. Son of Teutamus, and king of the Cretans, 
married Europa after she had been earried to 
Crete by Jupiter (Zeus) and brought up the 
three sons, Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys, 
whom she had by the father of the gods.—2. Son 
of Cometes, Pyremus, or Priseus, by Antigone, 
daughter of Pheres, was one of the Argonauts.— 
[3. Son of Minos, slain by Theseus.—4. A small 
river of Argolis, the god of which was father of 
Astrcea.] 

ASTERIs or AstTinia ('Acrtepíc. 'Aorepía), a 
small island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

AsTERÍUM ('Acrépior), a town in Magnesia, in 
Thessaly. | 

[AsrEnms ('Acrépioç). 1. Son of Hyperasius, 
an Argonaut.—?. Son of Noleus, brother of Nes- 
tor. Vid. also ASTERION.] , 

AstEROPÆUS ('Adrepozaior) son of Pelegon, 
leader of the Pæonians, and an ally of the 'Pro- 
jans, was slain by Achilles. 

| Aster Ore ('Aorepór), daughter of the viver- 
god Cebren, wife of ¿Esacus.] 

[AsTEROPEA ('AcTepórera). 
Pelias.—2. Daughter of Deins in Phoeis, sister 
of Cephalus.] 

Astiai (now Eeiga), a town in Hispania Bætica, 
on the River Singulis, a Roman eolony with the 
surname Augusta Firma. 

[AsrnaBÁcUs ('Acrpábakor) a son of Irbus, 
brother of Alopeeus, of the family of the Eurys- 
thenidz, an ancient Laeonian hero, who had a he- 
roum in Sparta, and was worshipped as a god.] 

Astra ('Acrpaia) daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Themis, or, according to others, of Astrzeus 
and Eos. During the Golden Age, this star- 
bright maiden lived on earth and among men, 
whom she blessed ; but when that age had passed 
away, Astreea, who tarried longest among men, 
withdrew, aud was plaeed among the stars, where 
she was ealled liapéroc or Virgo. Her sister 
Aióóc, or Pudicitia, left the earth along with her 
(ad superos Astrea recessit. hue (Pudicitia) comite, 
Juv., vi, 19.) 

AsmuEUus ('Aerpaioc) a Titan, son of Crius 
and Eurybia, husband of Eos (Aurora) and 
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ASTYDAMIA. 


¡father of the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and No- 
tus, Eosphorus (the morning star), and all the 
stars of heaven. Ovid (Met, xiv, 545) calls 
the winds stre (adj) fratres, the * Astrecan 
brothers." 

AsrÜna. 1. (Now La Stura) a river in La- 
tium, rises in the Alban Mountains, and flows 
between Antium and Cireeii into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. At its mouth it formed a small island with 
a town upon it, also called Astura (now Torre 
d'Astura): here Cicero had an estate.—2. (Now 
£Ezla), a river in Hispania Tarraconensis, flowing 
into the Durius. 

Asttres, a people in the northwest of Spain, 
bounded on the east by the Cantabri and Vae- 
cai, on the west by the Gallæci, on the north by 
the Ocean, and on the south by the Vettones, thus 
inhabiting the modern Asturias and the northern 
part of Leon and Valladolid. They contained 
twenty-two tribes and two hundred and forty 
thousand freemen, and were divided into the 
Augustani and Transmontani, the former of whon: 
dwelt south of the mountains as far as the Durius, 
and the latter north of the mountains down to 
the sea-coast. The country of the Astures was 
mountainous, rich in minerals, and celebrated for 
its horses: the people themselves were rude and 

| warlike. Their chief town was Asturica Augusta 
| (now si storga). 
| Asr¥Xees (Aorudyyc), son of Cyaxares, last 
| king of Media, reigned B.C. 594-559. Alarmed 
¡by a dream, he gave his daughter Mandane in 
marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of good family. 
Another dream induced him to send Harpagus 
to destroy the offspring of this marriage. The 
child, the future eonqueror of the Medes, was 
given to a herdsman to expose, but he brought it 
up as his own. Years afterward, cireumstanees 
ca which brought the young Cyrus under 
i the notice of Astyages, who, on inquiry, discov 
ered his parentage. IIc inflicted a cruel punish- 
ment on Harpagus, who waited his time for re- 
venge. When Cyrus had grown up to man’s 
estate, Harpagus indueed him to instigate the 
Persians to revolt, and, having been appointed 
general of the Median forces, he deserted with 
the greater part of them to Cyrus. Astyages 
was taken prisoner, and Cyrus mounted the throne. 


A 


1. Daughter of | He treated the captive monarch with mildness, 


but kept him in eonfinement till his death. "This 
is the aceount of Herodotus, and is to be prefer- 
red to that of Xenophon, who makes Cyrus the 
grandson of Astyages, but says that Astyages 
was suceceded by lis son Cyaxares IL, on whose 
death Cyrus sueeeeded peaceably to the vacant 
throne. 
AstTYANax (Aorudvas), sou of Hcetor and An- 
dromaehe: his proper name was Seamandrius, 
| but he was called Astyanax or “lord of the city” 
by the Trojans, on account of the serviees of his 
father. After the taking of Troy the Greeks 
‘hurled him down from the walls, that he might 
, not restore the kingdom of Troy. 
AstYvAmas ('Acrvóduac), a tragic poet, son of 

. Morsimus and of a sister of the poet ZEselrylus, 
| and a pupil of Isocrates, wrote two hundred and 
| forty tragedies, and gained the prize fifteen times. 
| His first tragedy was acted B.C. 399, 
i Asr¥pimia ('Actvðúnera). 1. Daughter of 
, Amyntor, and mother of Tlepolemns by Hereu 
| les.—9. Wife of Acastts. " 


ASTYLUS. 


[AsrYrus ('AcrvAoc), of Crotona, a distin-! she could not abstain from 


guisked athlete, gained several prizes at the 
Olympie games.] 

AsrYNOME ('Acrvvóuy), daughter of Chryses, 
better known under her patronymie CHRYSEIS. 

[Asryxóus ('Aoróvooc). 1. Son of Phaéthon, 
father of Sandacus.—2. Son of Protiaon, a Tro- 
jan, slain by Neoptolemus.—3. A Trojan, slain 
by Diomedes.] 

AstYócHE or AsrYocnia (Aorvéyy or *Acruó- 
yea). 1. Daughter of Actor, by whom Mars 
(Ares) begot Asealaphus and Talmenus.—?. 
Daughter of Phylas, king of Ephyra in Thes-| 
protia, became by Hercules the mother of Tle- 
polemus. 

AsrYócuus ('Acróoxoc) the Lueedemonian 
admiral in B.C. 412, commanded on the coast 
of Asia Minor, where le was bribed by the 
Persians to remain inactive. 

ASTYPALEA ('Acrurálata: *Aorvraldateúc, 
'ÁorvraAatárgc: now Stampalia). 1. Oneof the 
Sporades, in the southern part of the Grecian 
arehipelago, with a town of the same name, 
founded by the Megarians, which was under the | 
Romans a libera civitas.  Astypalcia regna, i. e, | 
-lstypalea, Ov. Met., vii, 461.) The inhabit- | 


ants worshipped Achilles.—[2. A point of land | 


ATEIUS. 


e eo gathering them, and 
Milanion thus gained the goal before her. She 
accordingly became his wife. They were sub- 
sequently both metamorphosed into lions, be- 
cause they had profaned by their embraces the 
sacred grove of Jupiter (Zeus).—2. The Beotian 
Atalanta, The same stories are related of her 
as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
parentage and the localities are described dit 
ferently. "Thusshe is said to have been a dauch- 
ter of Scheenus, and to have been married to 
Hippomenes. Her foot-race is transferred to 
the Bæotian Onchestus, and the sanctuary which 
the newly-married couple profaned by their love 
was a temple of Cybele, who metamorphosed 
them into lions, and yoked them to her chariot. 
ATALANTE (Araddvry : 'Aradavralos). 1. A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small town of the same 
name.—[2. A small island on the coast of At- 
tica, near the Pirecus.]—3. A town of Macedo- 
nia, on the Axius, in the neighborhood of Gor- 
tynia and Idomene. 
ATÁRANTES ('Ardpavrzc), a people in the east 
of Libya, described by Herodotus (iv., 184). 
ArarbEcmis. Vid. APNRODITOPOLIS. 
ATARNEUS ('Arapveóc : now Dikeli), a city on 


in Attica, near Sunium.—3. A point of land in | Mount Cane, on the coast of Mysia, opposite to 
Caria, near Myndus.—4. An ancient city in the | Lesbos: a colony of the Chians: the residence 
island Cos, which the inhabitants abandoned, | of the tyrant Hermias, with whom Aristotle re- 


and built the city Cos instead. | | 

AstYra (rà "Acrvpa), a town of Mysia, north- | 
west of Adramyttium, on a marsh connected 
with the sea, with a grove sacred to Diana (Ar- | 
temis), surnamed 'Acrvpívy or -717. 

Asyeuts (“Aovyic), an ancient king of Egypt, | 
sueeeeded Mycerinus. | 

ATABÚLUS, the name in Apulia of the parching | 
southeast wind, the Siroceo, which is at present 
ealled Altino in Apulia. 

ATABYRIS or ArarYricu ('Araóóptov) the 
highest mountain in Rhodes on the southwest 
of that island, on which was a celebrated temple | 
of Jupiter (Zeus) Atabyrius, said to have been | 
founded by Althzemenes, the grandson of Minos. | 

[Aracinus. Vid. Atax.] 

Arácis. Vid. ATHESIS. 

ATALANTA('AraAdvry) 1. The Arcadian Ata- 
lanta, was a daughter of Tasus (Iasion or Iasius) 
and Clymene. Her father, who had wished for 
2 son, was disappointed at ler birth, and ex- 
posed her on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, where : 
she was suckled by a she-bear, the symbol of . 
Diana (Artemis), After she had grown up she | 
lived in pure maidenhood, slew the centaurs | 
who pursued her, and took part in the Caly-' 
donian hunt. Her father subsequently recog- 
nized her as his daughter; and when he desired 
her to marry, she required every suitor who 
wanted to win her to contend with her first in 








sided some time: destroyed before the time of 
Pliny. 

ATAULPHUS, ÁTHAULPEUS, ApAuLrnus (7. €,” 
Athaulf, “sworn helper,” the same name as that 
which appears in later history under the form 
of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alarie's wife. 


| He assisted Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and 


on the death of that monarch in A.D. 410, he 
was elected king of the Visigoths. He then 
made a peace with the Romans, married Pla- 
eidia, sister of Honorius, retired with his nation 
into the south of Gaul, and finally withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona. 

Arax (now Aude), originally ealled Narbo, à 
river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyre- 
nees, and flows by Narbo Martius into the Laeus 
Rubresus or Rubrensis, which is connected with 
the sea. From this river the poet P. Teren- 
tius Varro obtained the surname Atacinus. Vid. 
VARRO. 

ATE ('A77), daughter of Eris or Jupiter (Zeus), 
was an ancient Greck divinity, who led both 
gods and men into rash and inconsiderate ac- 
tions. She once even induced Jupiter (Zeus). 
at the birth of Hercules, to take an oath by 
which Juno (Hera) was afterward enabled to 


¡give to Eurystheus the power which had been 


destined for Hercules. When Jupiter (Zeus) 
discovered his rashness, he hurled Ate from 
Olympus, and banished her forever from the 


the foot-race. If he conquered her, he was to | abodes of the gods. In the tragic writers Ate 
be rewarded with her hand; if not, he was to appears in a different light: she avenges evil 
be put to death. This she did because she was, deeds and inflicts just punishments upon the 
the most swift-footed of mortals, and because offenders and their posterity, so that her char- 
the Delphie oracle had cautioned her against acter is almost the same as that of Nemesis and 
marriage. She conquered many suitors, but | Erinnys. She appears most prominent in the 
was at length overcome by Milanfon with the dramas of Aschylus, and least iu those of Eu- 
assistance of Venus (Aphrodite) The goddess ripides, with whom the idea of Dike (justice) ia 
had given him three golden apples, and during | more fully developed. : 

the race he dropped them one after the other: Arius, surnamed Pretextatus and Philole- 
their beauty charmed Atalanta so much that gus, a celebrated grammarian y i. about 


ATEIUS CAPITO. . 


B.C. 40, and a friend of Sallust, for whom he 
drew up an Epitome (Breviariwn) of Ronan 
History. Afterthe death of Sallust Ateius lived 
on intimate terms with Asinius Pollio, whom 
he assisted in his literary pursuits. 

ArEius CAriro. Vid. Carro. 

ATELLA (Atellinus; now Aversa), a town in 
Campania, between Capua and Neapolis, orig- 
inally inhabited by the Oseans, afterward a Ro- 
man municipium and a eolony. 1t revolted to 
Hannibal (B.C. 216) after the battle of Cann, 
and the Romans, i eonsequenee, transplanted 
its inhabitants to Calatia, and peopled the town 
by new eitizens from Nueeria. Atella owes 
its celebrity to the Atellane Fabula or Osean 
farees, which took their name from this town. 
(Vid. Dict. of Antig., p. 347, second edition.) 

AtTERNUM (now Pescara), a town in Central 
Italy, on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the River 
Aternus (now Pescara), was the eommon harbor 
of the Vestini, Marrueini, and Peligni. 

ÁTERNUS. Vid. ATERNUM. 

Arrste (Atestinus: now Este), a Roman eol- 
ony in the eountry of the Veneti, in Upper Italy. 
Amicus, a town in Lyneestis, in Macedonia. 

ATUAMANIA ('Adapavía : *Adapáv, -Gvoc), a 
mountainous country in the south of Epirus, on 
the west side of Pindus, of which Argithea was 
the ehief town. The Athamánes were a Thes- 
salian people, who had been driven out of Thes- 
saly by the Lapithe. They were governed by 
independent prinees, the last of whom was Amy- 
NANDER. 

ATuXMas (A@duac), son of Æolus and Ena- 
rete, and king of Orehomenus in Baotia. At 
the command of Juno (Hera), Athamas married 
Nephele, by whom he beeame the father of 
Purixus and Helle. But he was secretly in 
love with the mortal Ino, the daughter of Cad- 
mus, by whom he begot Learehus and Meli- 
certes; and Nephele, on diseovering that Ino 
had a greater hold on his affeetions than her- 
self, disappeared in anger. Having thus ineur- 
red the anger both of Juno (Hera) and of Neph- 
ele, Athamas was seized with madness, and in 
this state killed his own son, Learehus: Ino 
threw herself with Melieertes into the sea, and 
both were ehanged into marine deities, Ino be- 
coming Leueothea, ‘and  Melieertes Palæmon. 
Athanias, as the murderer of his son, was oblig- 
ed to flee from Beotia, and settled in Thessaly. 
Henee we have Athamantiddes, son of Athamas, 
i. e, Palemon; and Athamantis, daughter of 
Athamas, 1. e., Helle. 

ATUANAGÍA (now Agramunt ?), the chief town 
of the Hergetes, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

ATHANARICUS, king of the Visigoths during 
their stay in Dacia. Iu A.D. 367-369 he earried 
on war with the Emperor Valens, with whom 
he finally concluded a peace. In 374 Athanarie 
was defeated by the Huns, and, after defending 
himself for some time in a stronghold in the 
mountains of Dacia, was eompelled to fly in 
380, and take refuge in the Roman territory. 
He died in 381., 

Amnanasius ('Adaváalos), Sr., one of the most 
celebrated of the Christian fathers, was born at 
Alexandrea about A.D. 296, and was cleeted 
arehbishop of the eity on the death of Alexan- 
der in 326. The history of his episeopate is 
full of stirring ineidents and strange transitions 
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of fortune. He was the great champion of the 
orthodox faith, as it has been expounded at the 
Council at Nice in 852, and was therefore ex- 
posed to persecution wheuever the Arians got 
the upper haud iu the state. He was thriee 
driven from his see into exile through their 
machinations, and thriee recalled. He died iu 
373. The Athanasian ereed was not eomposed 
by Athanasius: its real author is unknown. 
The best edition of his works is by Montfaueon, 
Paris, 1698, reprinted at Padua, 1777. 

ATHENA (A075) or 'A0rvá). (Roman Minerva), 
one of the great divinities of the Greeks. Ho- 
mer ealls her a daughter of Zeus (Jupiter), with- 
out any allusion to the manner of her birth; but 
later traditions related that she was born from 
the head of Zeus (Jupiter), and some added that 
she sprang forth with a mighty war-shout and 
in complete armor. The most aneient tradi- 
tion, as preserved by Hesiod, stated that Metis, 
the first wife of Zeus (Jupiter), was the mother 
of Athena (Minerva), but that Metis, when preg- 
nant with her, was, on the advice of Gea and 
Uranus, swallowed up by Zeus (Jupiter), and 
that Zeus (Jupiter) afterward gave birth him- 
self to Athena (Minerva) who sprang from his 
head. Another set of traditions regarded her 
as the daughter of Pallas the winged giant, 
whom she afterward killed on aeeount of his at- 
tempting to violate her ehastity ; aud a third set 
earried her to Libya, and ealled her a daughter 
of Poseidon (Neptune) and Tritonis. These va- 
rious traditions about Athena (Minerva) arose, 
as in most other eases, from loeal legends and 
identifieations of the Greek Athena wih other 
divinities. But, aeeording to the general belief 
of the Greeks, she was the daughter of Zeus 
(Jupiter); and if we take Metis to have beeu 
her mother, we have at onee the elew to the 
charaeter whieh she bears in the religion of 
Greece; for, as her father was the most power- 
ful aud her mother the wisest among the gods, 
so Athena was a eombination of the two, a god- 
dess in whom power and wisdom were harmo- 
niously blended. From this fundamental idea 
may be derived the various aspeets under which 
she apppears in the ancient writers. She seems 
to have been a divinity of a purely ethieal ehar- 
aeter; her power and wisdom appear in her 
being the preserver of the state and of every 
thing whieh gives to tbe state strength and 
prosperity. As the proteetress of agriculture, 
Athena (Minerva) is represented as inventing 
the plough and rake; she ereated the olive-tree 
(vid. below), taught the people to yoke oxen to 
the plough, took eare of the breeding of horses, 
and instrueted men how to tame them by the 
bridle, her own invention. Allusions to this 
feature of her eharaeter are eontained in the 
epithets Boóóeta, Boapuía, dypida, irria, or ya2- 
cite. She is also represented as the patrou 
of various kinds of setenee, industry, and art, 
and as inventing numbers, the trumpet, the 
chariot, and navigation. She was further be- 
lieved to have invented nearly every kind of 
work in whieh women were employed, and she 
herself was skilled in such work. Henee we 
have the tale of the Lydian maiden Araehne, 
who ventured to eompete with Athena (Mi- 
nerva) in the art of weaving. Vid. ARACHNE, 
Athena (Minerva), is, in faet, the patroness of 
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both the useful and elegant arts. Henee she|very early period into Attiea, where she beeame 
is ealled épydvy, and later writers make her the | the great national divinity of the eity and the 
goddess of all wisdom, knowledge, and art, and | country. Here she was regarded as the ded có- 
represent her as sitting ou the right hand of her | Tepa, dyieca, and rawvia. The tale ran that in 
father Zeus (Jupiter) and supporting him with the reign of Ceerops both Poseidon (Neptune) 
her counsel. She is therefore eharaeterized by | and Athena (Minerva) contended for the posses- 
various epithets and surnames, expressing the | sion of Athens. The gods resolved that whieh- 
keenness of her sight or the vigor of her intel- | ever of them produced a gift most useful to 
leet, such as ómridéric, óp0aduiric, dsgudepkac, | mortals should have possession of the land. 
yhauróris, ToAbovAOC, TOAtuNTIC, aud senyavirec. | Poseidon (Neptune) struek the ground with 
As the patron divinity of the state, she was at | his trident. and straightway a horse appeared. 
Athens the protectress of the phratries and | Athena (Miuerva) then planted the olive. The 
houses which formed the basis of the state. The | gods thereupon deerced that the olive was more 
festival of the Apaturia had a direct referenee | useful to man than the horse, and gave the eity 
to this partieular point in the eharaeter of the | to the goddess, from whom it was called Athen:e, 
goddess. (Vid. Dict. of Ant, art. Araturta.)| At Athens the magnificent festival of the Pana- 
She also maintained the authority of the law, | thenwa was celebrated in honor of the goddess, 
justiee, and order in the eourts and the assem- | At this festival took plaee the grand proeession, 
bly of the people. This notion was as ancient | which was represented on the frieze of the Par- 
as the Homeric poems, in whieh she is deseribed | thenon. (Vid. Dict. of Ant, art. PANATBEN-EA.) 
as assisting Ulysses against the lawless eonduet | At Lindus, in Rhodes, her worship was likewise 
of the suitors. (Od, xiii, 394.) She was be-¡ very ancient. Respecting its introduction into 
lieved to have instituted the aneient court of | Italy, and the modifieations which her eharaeter 
the Areopagus, and in eases where the votes of | underwent there, vid. Minerva. Among the 
the judges were equally divided, she gave the things sacred to her we may mention the owl, 
casting one in favor of the aceused. The epi- serpent, coek, and olive-tree, which she was 
thets whieh have referenee to this part of the | said to have ereated in her contest with Posei- 
goddess's character are dstórowoc, the avenger, | don (Neptune) abont the possession of Attiea. 
BovAaia, and ayvpaia. As Athena (Minerva) | The sacrifices offered to her consisted of bulls, 
promoted the internal prosperity of the state, | rams, and cows. Athena (Minerva) was fre- 
so she also protected the state from outward en- | quently represented in works of art, in whieh 
emies, and thus assumes the eharaeter of a war- | we generally find some of the followiug charac- 
like divinity. though in a very different sense | teristies: 1. The helmet, whieh she usually 
from Ares (Mars), Eris, or Enyo. According to | wears on her head, but in a few instances car- 
Homer, she does not even keep arms, but bor- | ries in her haud. It is generally ornamented 
rows them from Zeus meee she preserves |in the most beautifnl manner with griffins, 
men from slaughter when prudence demands it, | heads of rams, horses, and sphinxes. 2. The 
and repels Ares's (Mars) savage love of war, cogis, whieh is represented on works of art, not 
and eouquers him. The epithets whieh she de- |as a shield, but as a goat-skin, covered with 
rives from her warlike character are dye/cia, | seales, set with the appalling Gorgon's head, and 
Aaópía, dAKidyn, Aaoccóoc, and others. In surrounded with tassels. (Vid. Dict. of Ant. 
times of war, towns, fortresses, and harbors are | art. /Ea1&) 2. The round Argolie shield, in the 
under her especial eare, whenee she is desig-, centre of whieh the head of Medusa likewise 
nated as épvoímroAt, àAa2kouevntc, voAtác, mo- | appears. 4. Objects sacred to her, such as an 
Atodxoc, axpaia, axpia, KAySobyoc, vvAairic, mpo- | olive-braneh, a serpent, an owl, a eoek, and a 
paxóppa, and the like. In the war of Zeus (Ju-|lanee. Her garment is usually the Spartan 
piter) against the giants, she assisted her father | tunie without sleeves, and over it she wears 
and Hercules with her counsel, and also took an a eloak, the peplus, or, though rarely, the 
active part in it, for she buried Enceladus under | ehlamys. 

the island of Sieily, and slew Pallas. In the ATHENA ('AOjjvat, also 'A0%vny in Homer : *A07- 
Trojan war she sided with the Greeks, though | vatoc, 7 'A05vaía, Athéniensis: now Athens), the 
on their return home she visited them with capital of Attiea, about thirty stadia from the 
storms, on aceount of the manner in which the sea, on the southwest slope of Mount Lyeabet- 
Locrian Ajax had treated Cassandra in her tem- | tus, between the small rivers Cephisus ou the 
ple. As a goddess of war and the proteetress | west and Ilissus on the east, the latter of whieh 
of heroes, Athena (Minerva) usually appears in flowed close by the walls of the town: The 
armor, with the szgis and a golden staff. The most ancient part of it, the Acropolis, is said to 
character of Athena (Minerva) as we have have been built by the mythical Cecrops, but 
traced it, holds a middle place between the | the city itself is said to have owed its origin to 
male and female, whence she is a virgin divin- Theseus, who united the twelve independent 
ity, whose heart is inaceessible to the passion of | states or townships of Attica into one state, and 
love. Tiresias was deprived of sight for having made Athens their eapital The eity was burn- 
seen her in the bath; and Hephaestus (Vulean) | ed by Xerxes in B.C. 480, but was soon rebuilt , 
who made an attempt upon her chastity, was under the administration of Themistocles, and 
obliged to take to flight. For this reason, the | was adorned with public buildings by Cimon 
aneient traditions always describe the goddess | and especially by Pericles, in whose time (B.C. 
as dressed; and when Ovid makes her appear 460-429) it reached its greatest splendor. Its 
naked before Paris, he abandons the geuuine beauty was ehiefly owing to its publie buildings, 
story. Athena (Minerva) was worshipped in all for the private houses were mostly insignificant, 
parts of Greece. Her worship was introdueed | and its streets badly laid out. Toward the end 
from the ancient towns on the Lake Copais at a! of the Peloponnesian war, it C o ten thou- 
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sand houses (Xen, Mem. iii, 6, $ 14), which, at | 
the rate of twelve inhabitants to a house, would 
give a population of one hundred and twenty 
‘thousand, though some writers make the in- 
habitants as many as one hundred and cighty 
thousand. Under the Romans Athens continued 
to be a great and flourishing city, and retained 
many privileges and immunities when Southern 
Greece was formed into the Roman province 
of Achaia. It suffered greatly on its capture 
by Sulla, B.C. 86, and was depvived of many 
of its privileges. It was at that time, and also 
duriug the early eenturies of the Christian cra, 
one of the chief seats of learning, and the 
Romans were accustomed to send their sons to 
Athens, as to a University, for the completion 
9f their education. Hadrian, who was very 
partial to Athens, and frequently resided in the 
city (A.D. 122, 128), adorned it with many new 
buildings, and his example was followed by 
Herodes Atticus, who spent large sums of mon- 
ey upon beautifying the city in the reign of M. 
Aurelius — Athens consisted of two distinct 
parts: I. The City (79 dorv), properly so called, 
divided into, 1. The Upper City or Acropolis (7 
ipa vóAu, aepóro2ec,), and, 2. The Lower City 
(y kato móc), surrounded with walls by The- 
mistocles. 1. The three harbor-towns of Pi- 
veus, Munyehia, and Phalérum, also surrounded 
vith walls by Themistocles, and connected with 
the city by means of the long walls (za parpa 
ety), built under the administration of Per- 
icles’ The long walls consisted of the wall to 
Phalérnm on the east, thirty-five stadia long 
(about four miles), and of the wall to Piræus on 
the west, forty stadia long (about four and a | 
half miles); between these two, at a short: dis- | 
tanee from the latter and parallel to it, another 

wall was erected, thus making two walls leading 

to the Piræus (sometimes called 7à oxé? n), with | 
a narrow passage between them. There were, | 
therefore, three long walls in all; but the nume! 
of Long Walls seems to have been confined to 

the two leading to the Piræus, while the one 

leading to Phalévum was distinguished hy the 

name of the Phalerian Wall (70 barnowòr rer- 

voc). The entire circuit of the walls was one 

hundred and seventy-four md a half stadia 

(nearly twenty-two miles), of which forty-three | 
stadia (nearly five and a half miles) belonged to 

the city, seventy-five stadia (nine and a half 

miles) to the Jong walls, and fifty-six and a half 

stadia (seven miles) to Pireus, Munyehia, and | 
Phalerum.—1. Torograrny or tun ACROPOLIS 
om Urrer Ciry. The Acropolis, also called Ce- | 
cropia, from its repnted founder, was a steep 

rock in the middle of the city, about one hundred 

und fifty feet high, eleven hundred and fifty fect 

long, and five hundred broad: its sides were | 
naturally searped on all sides except the west- 

emn end. It was originally surrounded by an! 
ancient Cyelopian wall said to have been built! 
by the Pelasgians; at the time of the Pelopon- 

nesian war only the northern part of this wall 

remained, and this portion was still called the ! 
Pelasgic Wall ; while the southern part. whieh 

had been rebuilt by Cimon, was ealled the Ci- 

monian Wall. On the western end of the Aero- 

polis, where aeeess is alone practicable, were 

the magnificent PRorYrt.ra, “the Entrances,’ 


built by Pericles, before the right wing of which | 
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was the small temple of Nisy '"A-repoc. The 
summit of the Acropolis was covered with tem 
ples, statues of bronze aud marble, and various 
other works of art. Of the temples, the grand 
est was the- Pantinxox, sacred to the * Virgin" 
goddess Athena (Minerva); and north of the 
Parthenon was the magnificent Euvcumikcx. eon- 
tainiug three separate temples, one of Athens 
Polias (ITo24dc), or the * Proteetvess of the State,” 
the Kreehthéum proper. or sauctuary of Brech 
theus, and the .Pandrosivm, or sanctuary of 
Pandrosos, the daughter ef Ceerops. Between 
the Parthénon and Erechthéum was the colossal 
statue of Athena Promaehos (Upóraxoc), ox the 
* Fighter in the Front,” whose helmet and spen: 
ras the first object on the Acropolis visible 
from the sea—2. Tovocrarny or ti LOWER 
Ciry. The lower city was built m the plait 
round the Acropolis, but the plain also con 
tained several hills, especially in the southwest 
eru part—Watrts. The ancient walls embraces 
a much greater circuit than the modern ones 
On the west they included the hill of thi 
Nymphs and the Pnyx, on the south they-ex 
tended a little beyond the llissus, amd on the 
east they crossed the llissus, near the Lyco. 
which was outside the walls .—GarEs, "Thes 
number is unknown, and the position of mit o? 
them is uncertain; but the following list cot 
tains the most important. On the west sido 
were, 1. Dipylum (Aizr2or, more anciontly @pat 
ciar or Keparat), the most frequented gate el 
the city, leading from the immer Ceramteus (* 
the outer Ceramieus, and to the Academy? 
The Sacred Gate (al Tepat Móa), where the se 
cred voad to Eleusis began.—3. The Knights 
Gate (ai Irrádec 7.), probably between the hifi 
of the Nymphs and the Pnyx.—4. The Pireo 
Gate (4 Mempaixh 7.), between the Pay and the 
Museum, leading to the carriage road (dytézieon 
between the Long Walls to the Pireus—3. 74" 
Melitian Gate (ai Medi ridec m.) so called hecaust 
it led to the demus Melite. within the city. O 
the south side, going from west to cast,=6, Ti 
Gate of the Dead (ai ‘pia: A, in the weiglibor 
hood of the Museum, placed by many author 
ties on the north side.—7. The ftonfan Cate (w 
"Irorvía 7.) near the issus, where the Toad Té 
Phalérum began. On the east side, going Trew 
south to north, —8. The Gate of Diochares (W 
Atoyápovc c.) leading to the Lyceum =O 77 
Diomten Gate (f Atóneta 7.). leading to Oh" 
sarges and the demus Diomea. On the torde 
side,—10. The Acharnian Gate (ot "Aya E) 
leading to the demus Aeharns—Omiee DE 
Tuer. The inner Ceramieus (Kepatawacy, e 
" Potter's Quarter,” in the west of the city, ex 
tending north as far as the gate Dipyium. bs 
which it was separated from the outer Cora 
ens; the southern part of the inner Ceranniees 
contained the Agora (yopa), ov * market-plaee" 
the only oue in the city (for there were mot Wo 
market-places, às some suppose) lying soui 
west of the Acropolis, and between the Aero; 

olis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the Muse 
um. The demus Melite, south of the imme" 
Ceramieus, aud perbaps embracing the ‘hill of 
the Museum. ‘The de Seambonidee, Wes 
of the inner. Ceramieus, between the Phys fed 
the Hill of the Nymphs The Colitis. Sow 
of Melite Cal, a distriet -south -of-Oollvtes 
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tnd the Museum, along the llissus, in which 
were the graves of Cimon and Thucydides 
Linnea, a district east of Melite and Collytus, 
between the Acropolis and the Lissus. Diomea, 
a district in the cast of the city, near the gate 
of the sanie name aud the Cynosarges. Agra, 
a district south of Diomea—Huints, The Aréop- 
us (Apei rá oc or “Apevoe máyoc), the “ Fill 
of Ares" (Mars), west of the Acropolis, which 


mental music (vid. Diet. of Ant, s. 0), an an 
cient one near the fountain Callirrhoé, a second 
built by Pericles, close to the theatre of Diony 
sus (Bacchus), on the southeastern slope of the 
Acropolis, and a third built by Herodes Atticus, 
in honor of his wife Regilla, on the southwesterr 
slope of the Acropolis, of which there are stil! 
considerable remains.—7. Stadium (Tò S7ádiov) 
south of the Tissus, in the district Aeraw—S. 
rave its name to the celchrated couneil that Monuments. The Monument of AnD ONION 
hold it sittings there (vid, Dict. of Ant. s. v.), Cyrrhestes, formerly ealled the Zower of the 
was geressible ou the south side by a flight of | Winds, an octagonal building north of the Aere- 
stays eut out of the rock. The Hill of the polis, still extant, was an horologium. ( Vid. 
Vimphs, northwest of the Areopagus. he | Dict. of Ant, p. 616, 2d ed.) The Choragic Afon- 
Pye (Were), a semicircular hill, southwest of nent of Lysicrates, frequently but erroneously 
the Areopagus where the assemblies of the called the Lantern of Demosthenes, still extani, 
people were held in earlier times, for afterward in the Street of the Tripods. The Monument of 
the people usually met in the Theatre of Diony- Harmodius and Aristogiton in the Agora, just 
ems (Bacelms.) (Vid. Diet. of Ant. p. 440, b, 2d before the ascent to the Aeropolis.—SurtRE- 
ed.) The Afustum, south of the Pnyx and the The Outer Ceramicus (ó &@ Kadovpevoc), north- 
\respagus, on which was the monument of westof the city, was the finest suburb of Athens: 
Vhilopappus, and where the Macedonians built a here were buried the Athenians who had faller: 
fortress—Sirerrs, Of these we have little in- in war, and at the further end of it was the 
tormation. We read of the Piraan Street, which ' Acapunta, six stadia from the city. Cynosarges 
led from the Pirean gate to the Agora; of the (rà Kvvócapyec), east of the city, before the gate 
Street af the Herme, which van along the Agora Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to Hercules, 
hetween the Stoa Basiléos and Stoa Peecilé; of where Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic 
the Street of the Tripods, on the east of the school, taught. Lyctum (ro Aúxetov), southeast 
Veropolis, &e—Pusric Buitpixes. 1. Zemples. of the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred ti 
Of these the most important was the Olym-| Apollo Lyctus, where Aristotle and the Peripa- 
prum (O?vpzíetov), or Temple of the Olym- | teties taught. 

pian Zeus (Jupiter), southeast of the Acropolis,| Arnina: (Abrar: now Atenah), w sea-port 
nem the Jlissus and the fountain Callirrhoé, town of Pontus, named from its temple o! 
whieh was long unfinished, and was first com-' Athena (Minerva). 


plated by Hadrian. 7'heséum (Oncciov), or Tem- 
ple of Thesens, on a hill north of the Areopagus, 
now eenverted into the Museum of Athens. 
The Tenple of Aves (Mars), south of the Areop- 
itus ane west of the Acropolis. Metroum (Mn- 
=p), or temple of the mother of the gods, 
rast of the Agora, and south of the Acropolis, 
rear the Senate House, and the Odeum of He- 
rodés Atticus; Besides these, there was a vast 
mimber of other temples in all parts of the city. 
2, The Senute House (BovAevríptov), at the 
ath end of the Agora.—5. The Tholus (8620€), 
acromnd building close to the Senate House, 
Which served as the new Prytantum, in which 
he Prytanes took their meals and offered their 
eaerifiers, (Vid, Dict. of Ant. s. v.)—4. The, 
Prytanónm (Mpwraveiov), at the northeastern 
foot of the Acropolis, where the Prytanes used: 
n-ore-aneiently to take their meals, and. where 
the Jaws of Solon were preserved.—5. Stow 





ATHENAUM ('Adfvacov), in general a temple ot 
Athena, or any place consecrated to the goddess. 
The name was especially given to a schoo! 
founded by the Empcror Hadrian at Rome about 
A.D. 133, for the promotion of literary and sci- 
entific studies. It was in the neighborhood 
of the Forum, and at the foot of the Aventine 
Hill: it had a staff of professors paid by tlie 
government, and continued in repute till the fifth 
century of our era. (Vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.)— 
ATHEN.EUM was also the name of a town in Ar- 
cadia, not far from Megalopolis, and of a plac 
in Athamania in Epirus. 

Armenaus ('A0gvatoc). 1. A contemporary 
of Arehimedes, the author of an extant work 
Hep Mynyavnudrov (on warlike engines), ad- 
dressed to Marcellus (probably the conqueror of 
Syracuse); printed in Thevenot’s Mathematici 
Veteres, Paris, 1693.—2. A learned Greek gram- 
marian, of Naucratis in Egypt, lived about A.D. 


(rad), or Halls, supported by pillars, and used | 230, first at Alexandrea and afterward at Rome. 
8$ places of resort in the heat of the day, of | His extaut work is entitled the Detpnosophiste 
whieh there were several in Athens. ( Vid. Diet. ! (Aerrvocogrorai), i. e., the Banquet of the Learned, 
ef Ant, p. 914, 2d ed.) In the Agora there in fifteen books, of which the first two books. 
wercthres: the Stow Lasiléns (croà [ac(2etoc), and parts of the third, cleventh, and fifteenth, 
the court of the King-Arehon, on the west side, exist only in an Epitome. The work may be 
of the Ayora; the Stow Perilé (rod moian), so | cousidered one of the earliest collections of 
called because it was adorned with fresco paint- what are called Asa, being an immense mass of 
ings of the battle of Marathon and other achieve- | ancedotes, extracts from the writings of poets. 
ments by Polygnotus, Lycon, and others ; and the | historians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, and 
Stoa Iileutherius (oro txev0épioc), or Mall of Zeus | physicians, of facts in natural history, criticisms, 
Fleutherius; both on the south side of the Agora.— | and discussions on almost every conceivable sub- 
5. Theatres, The Theatre of Dionysus (Bacchus), | ject, especially on gastronomy. Athenzus re- 
om the southeastern slope of the Acropolis, was presents himself as describing to his friend Ti- 
the great theatre of the state (vid. Dict. of Ant. | moerates a full account of the conversation at & 
p. 1120, 2d ed.); besides this there were three | banquet at Rome, at which Galen, the physician, 
Odin (ebria), for contests in vocal and instru-! and Ulpian, the jurist, were ET the guests. 
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ATHENAGORAS. 


ATLAS. 


—Editions: By Casaubon, Genev, 1597; by| Vid. Acantnus. The isthmus is about one and a 


Sehweighiuser, Argentorati, 1801-1807 ; and by 
W. Dindorf, Lips., 1827.—3. A eelebrated phy- 
sician, founder of the medical seet of the Pneu- 
matiei, was born at Attalia in Cilicia, and prac- 
ticed at Rome about A.D. 50, 

ATHENAGORAS (’A@qvayépac), an Athenian phi- 
losopher, eonverted to the Christian religion in 
the seeond eentury of our era, is the author of 
two extant works, An Apology for Christians, 
addressed to the emperors M. Aurelius and his 
son Commodus, and a treatise in defence of the 
tenet of the resurrection— Editions: By Fell, 
Oxon, 1682; Reehenberg, Lips, 1684-85; De- 
ehair, Oxon., 1706. d 

AvnuENAÍs (A@yvaic). Surnamed Philostor- 
gus, wife of Ariobarzanes IL, king of Cappa- 
docia, and mother of Ariobarzanes IIT. — 2. 
Daughter of Leontius, afterward named Ev- 
DOCIA, 

ATHENÄON ('A0nvíov). 1. A Cilician, one of the 
eommanders of the slaves in the second servile 
war in Sieily, maintained his ground for some 
time successfully, and defeated L. Licinius Lu- 
cullus, but was at length conquered and killed in 
B.C. 101 by the consul M’. Aquillius.—[2. A 
comic poet of Athens, of whose plays only one 
fragment has been preserved; it is printed in 
Meineke's Fragmenta Comic. Grec, vol ii, p. 
1165-6, edit. minor.—3. A painter, born at Mar- 
onea in Thrace. He was a pupil of Glauelon of 
Corinth, and gave promise of high exeellenee, 
but died young.] 

ATHENÓDORUS ('A0nvódopoc) 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher surnamed Cordylio, was the 
keeper of the library at Pergamus, and after- 
ward removed to Rome, where he lived with M. 
Cato, at whose house he died.—2. Of Tarsus, a 


Stoie philosopher, surnamed Cananites, from | 


Cana in Cilicia, the birth-place-of his father, 
whose name was Sandon. He was a pupil of 
Posidonius at Rhodes, and afterward taught at 
Apollonia in Epirus, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the Emperor Augustus) was one 
of his disciples. He aceompanicd the latter to 
Rome, and beeame one of his intimate friends 
and advisers. In his old age he returned to 
Tarsus, where he died at the age of eighty-two. 
He was the author of several works, which are 
not extant.—3. A seulptor, the son and pupil of 
Agesander of Rhodes, whom he assisted in exe- 
euting the group of Laocoon. Vid. AGESANDER. 
ATHÉsIs (now Adige or Etsch), rises in the 
Retian Alps, receives the Arícrs (now Kisach), 
flows through Upper Italy past Verona, and 
falls into the Adriatic by many mouths. 
ATHMONE ('A0uoví, also 'AOuovía and "A0uo- 


vov: "A0uovevc, fem. 'A0novíc), an Attic demus | 


belonging to the tribe Ceeropis, afterward to the 
tribe Attalis. 

ATHOS ("Adoc, also “Abov: ’A@wiryc: uow 
Haghion Oros, Monte Santo, i. e, Holy Mountain), 
the mountainous peninsula, also enlled Aete, 
which projeets from Chalcidice in Macedonia. 
At the extremity of the peninsula the mountain 


half miles across; and there are most distinet 
traces of the canal to be seen in the present 
day ; so that we must not imitate the skepticism 
of Juvenal (x. 174), and of many modern writ- 
ers, who refused to believe that the eanal was 
ever eut. The peninsula contained several flour- 
ishing cities in antiquity, and is now studded 
with numerous monasteries, eloisters, and ebapels, 
whence it derives its modern name. In these 
monasteries some valuable MSS. of aneient au- 
thors have been diseovered. 

Aturisis ("“A@pibic), a city in the Delta of 
Egypt ; eapital of the Nomos Athribites. 

[ ArugurLA ('A0povÀAa: now Jathrib or Me- 
dina), a eity of Arabia Felix, eonquered by 
“£lius Gallus.] 

Aria, mother of AUGUSTUS. 

Atilia or ATILLIA Gens, the principal mem- 
bers of which are given under their surnames, 
CALATINUS, REGULUS, and SERRANUS. 

AriLicinus, a Romau jurist, who probably 
lived about A.D. 50, is referred to in the Digest. 

ATiLivs. 1. L, one of the earliest of the Ro- 
man jurists who gave public instruction in law, 
probably lived about B.C. 100. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the laws of the Twelve Tables—2. 
M., one of the early Roman poets, wrote both 
tragedies and comedies, but apparently a greater 
number of the latter than of the former. 

ATINA (Atinas, -àtis: now Atina), a town of 
the Volsei in Latium, afterward a Roman colony. 

ATINTANES ('Artvrüvec), an Epirot people in 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia: their eoun- 
try, Atintania, was reckoned part of Maeedonia. 

Atius Varus. Vid. Varus. 

Artanticum Mire. Vid. Oceanus. 

Atiantis ('ArAavríc, se. vijcoc), according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island west of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Oeeau, opposite Mount, 
Atlas: it possessed a numerous population, and 
was adorned with every beauty; its powerful 
prinees invaded Afriea and Europe, but were 
defeated by the Athenians and their allies: its 
inhabitants afterward became wicked and im- 


‘pious, and the island was in consequence swal- 


lowed up in the ocean in a day and a night. 
This legend is given by Plato in the Zimuens 
and is said to have been related to Solon by the 
Egyptian priests. The Cauary Islands, or the 
Azores, which perhaps were visited by the Phe- 
nieians, may have given rise to the legend; but 
some modern writers regard it as indieative of a 
vague belief in antiquity in the existenee of the 
western hemisphere. 

Arras ("ArAac), sou of Iapetus and Clymeue, 
and brother of Prometheus aud Epimetheus. 
He made war with the other Titans upon Jupi- 
ter (Zeus), and being conquered, was condemned 
to bear heaven on his head and hands: aeeord- 
ing to Homer, Atlas bears the long eolumns 
whieh keep asunder heaven and earth. The 
myth seems to have ariseu from the idea that 
lofty mountains support the heavens Later 
traditions distort the original idea still more, by 


rises abruptly from the sea to a height of 6349 | making Atlas a man who was metamorphosed 
feet: there is no anehorage for ships at ifs base, [into a mountain. Thus Ovid (Met, iv, 626, 
and the voyage around it was so dreaded by | seq.) relates that Perseus came to Atlas and 
mariners that Xerxes had a canal cut through asked for shelter, which was refused, where- 
the isthmus, whieh connects the peninsula with , upon Perseus, by means of the head of Medusa, 
the main laud, to afford a passage to his fleet.’ changed him into Mount Atlas, on which rested 
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ATLAS MONS. 


heaven with all its stars. Others go still fur- | 
ther, and represent Atlas as a powerful king, 
who possessed great knowledge of the eourses 
of the stars, and who was the first who taught 
men that heaveu had the form of a globe. 
Hence the expression that heaven rested on his 
shoulders was regarded as a merely fignrative 
mode of speakiug. At first, the story of Atlas 
referred to one mouutaiu only, whieh was be- 
lieved to exist on the extreme boundary of the 
earth; but, as geographieal knowledge extend- 
ed, the name of Atlas was transferred to other 
places, and thus we read of a Mauretauian, Ital- 
ian, Areadian, and even of a Cancasian Atlas. 
The common opiniou, however, was, that the 
heaven-bearing Atlas was in the northwest of 
Africa. See below. . Atlas was the father of 
the Pleiades by Pleione or by Hesperis; of the 
Hyades and Hesperides by ZEthra ; and of CEno- 
maus and Maia by Sterope. Divne aud Calyp- 
so, Hyas and Hesperus, are likewise called his 
children. Atlantiddes, a descendant of Atlas, es- 
pecially Mereury, lis grandson by Maia (comp. 
Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis, Hor., Carm, 1, 
10) aud Hermaphroditus, son of Mereury. At- 
lantias and Atluntis, a female descendant of At- 
las, especially the Pleiads and Hyads. 

Arias Mons ('ArAac: now Atlas), was the 
general name of the great monntain rauge 
which covers the surfaee of northern Africa, 
between the Mediterrauean and Great Desert 
(now Sahara), on the north and south, and the 
Atlautie and the Lesser Syrtis on the west and 
east; the mountain chains southeast of the 
Lesser Syrtis, though connected with the Atlas, | 
do not properly belong to it, and were called! 
by other names. 
ranges of this system were distinguished by the 
names of Arras Minor and Arias Masok, and 
a distiuetion was made between the three re- 
gions into which they divided the eountry. Vid. 
ÁFRICA, p. 28, a. i 

Arossa ("Arocca), daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
sueeessively of lier brother Cambyses, of Smer- 
dis the Magiau, and of Darius Hystaspis, over 
whom she possessed great iuflueuee. She bore 
Darius four sous, Xerxes, Masistes, Achæmenes, 
and Hystaspes. 

Atr& or Harra ('Arpai, rà "Arpa : *ATprvós, 
Atrénus: now Hadr, southwest of Mosul), a 
strongly-fortified city on a high mountain in Mes- 
opotamia, iuhabited by people uf the Arab race. 

SEMPRONÍUS, ATRaTINUs. l. A. eonsul B.C. 
497 aud 491.—2. L, eousul 444 and censor 
443.—3. C. consul 493, fought uusuceessfully ; 
agaiust the Volscians, aud was in consequeuce | 
eondemued to pay a heavy fiue.—4. L., aceused 
Marcus Cælius Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 
57 B.C. 

Arrax ('Arpa£: 'Arpúxioc). 1. A town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, inhubited by the Per- 
rhebi, so called from the mythical Atrax, son of 
Penéus and Bura, and father of Hippodamia and 
Camis. [lt was famed for its green marble, 


The northern and southern | 








ATROPATES. 


TOCENNA. Part of them erossed over to Britain, 
where they dwelt in the upper valley of the 
Thames, Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 

ATREUS (Arpetc), son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and brother of 
Thyestes aud Nieippe. Vid. Prrors. He was 
first married to Cleola, by whom he beeame the 
father of Plisthenes ; then to Aérope, the widow 
of his son Plisthenes, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by 
Plistheues or by Atreus (vid. AGAMEMNON); and 
lastly to Pelopia, the daughter of his brother 
Thyestes. The tragie fate of the house of Tan- 
talus afforded ample materials to the tragie 
poets of Greece, who relate the details in vari- 
ous ways. In eonsequenee of the murder of 
their half-brother Chrysippus, Atreus aud Thy- 
estes were obliged to take to flight; they were 
hospitably received at Mycenæ; aud, after the 
death of Eurystheus, Atreus beeame king of 
Mycenx. Thyestes seduced Aérope, the wife 
of Atreus, and was, in eonsequenee, banished by 
his brother: from his place of exile he sent 
Plisthenes, the sou of Atreus, whom he had 
brought up as his own ehild, in order to slay 
Atreus; but Plisthenes fell by the hands of 
Atreus, who did not know that he was bis own 
son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, pretend- 
ing to be reeoneiled to Thyestes, reealled him 
to Myeenze, killed his two sons, aud placed their 
flesh befure their father at a banquet, who un- 
wittiugly partook of the horrid meal. Thyestes 
fled with horror, and the gods eursed Atreus 
and his house. The kingdom of Atreus was 
now visited by famiue, and the oracle advised 
Atreus to eall baek Thyestes. Atreus, who 
went out in search of him, came to King Thes- 
protus, and as he did uot find him there, he mar- 
ried his third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thy- 
estes, whom Atreus believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time with 
child by her own father. This child, Ægisthus, 
afterward slew Atreus, because the latter had 
eommanded him to slay his own father Thy- 
estes. Vid. /EaisrHus. The treasury of Atreus 
and his sous at Myeenæ, which is mentioned by 
Pausanias, is believed by some to exist still; 
but the ruius which remain are above ground, 
whereas Pausanias speaks of the building as 
under ground. 

Atria. Vid. ADRIA. 

Arribes ('Arpeíógc), a descendant of Atreus, 
especially Agamemuvn and Menelaus. 

ATROPATENE (Arporarņvý), or Media Atropa- 
tia ('Arporratía or -oç Mndia), the northwestern 
part of Media, adjacent to Armenia, named after 
Atropátes, a native of the country, who, having 
been made its governor by Alexander, fouuded 
there a kingdom. whieh long remained indc- 
pendent alike of the Seleucid, the Parthians, 
and the Romaus, but was at last subdued by the 
Parthians. 

ATROPÁTES ('Arporárnc), a Persiau satrap, 
fought at the battle of Gaugamela, B.C. 331, and 


known by the name of Atraciunm Marmor— after the death of Darius was made satrap of 
2, A small river of Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, a! Media by Alexauder. His daughter was mar- 
tributary of the Peneus.] vied to Perdieeas in 324; and he reecived from 

ATREBATES, 4 people lu Gallia Belgica, in the his father-iu-law, after Alexander's death, the 
modern Artois, which is a eorruption of their proviuce of the Greater Media. In the north- 
mame. In Cesars time (B.C. 57) they num- west of the country, called after him, Media 
bered 15,000 warriors; their capital was N EME- | Atropattue, he established an E dens king- 
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ATROPOS. ATTICUS HERODES. 


dom, which continued to exist down to the time?  Arrica (% ’Arrexy se. 77), à division of Greece. 
of the Emperor Augustus, : ¡has the form of a triangle, two sides of which 

Arróros. Vid. Moire. ¡aro washed by the Ægcan Sea, while the third 

Arra, T. Quinrivs, a Roman comic poet, died, is separated from Bmotia on the north by the 
B.C. 78. His surname Atta was given him mountains Citheron and Parcs. Megaris, 
from a defect in his feet, to which circumstance | which bounds it on the northwest, was formerly 
Horace probably alludes (Jp. ii, 1, 79). His a part of Attica. Ju ancient times it was called 
plays were very popular, and were acted even | Acte and Actice (Aur? and A«ruc]) or the 
in the time of Augustus [The fragmeuts of 4 eoastland" (vid. ACTE), from whieh the late: 
Atta are collected by Bothe, Poet. Scenic. Lat, | form Attica is said to have been derived; but. 
vol v, P. ii, p. 97-102; ef. Weichert, Poet. according to traditions, it derived its name from 
Lat. Reliquiæ, p 345.] | Atthis, the daughter of the mythical king Cia- 

Arracines ('Arrayivor), son vf Phrynon, a |naus; and it is not impossible that Atí-¿ca may 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, D.C. 480. | contain the root .iff or AU, which we find in 
After the battle of Plats: (479) the other|-Atthis and Athen. Attien is divided by many 
. Greeks required Attaginus to be delivered up | ancient writers into three districts. 1, The 
to them, but he made his escape. Highlands (h Ótapsía, also ópera ’ATTiny), the 

Arrktia CArrddeca, AvrTaAEÓTZC Or -G7)c)— |northeast of the conntry, containing the range 
l. A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira|of Parnes and extending south to the Promen- 
QAypóripa).—2. (Now .Laara) a city on the|tory Cyuosura; the only level part of this dis- 
coast of Pamphylia, near the mouth of the Riv-| trict was the small plain of Marathon opening 
er Catarrhactes, founded by Attalus IT. Phila-|to the sea. 2. The Plain (ù meOLáe, 70 sus. 
delphus, and subdned by the Romans under P. [the northwest of the country, ineluded both the 
Servilius Isauricus. plain round Athens and the plain round Eleusis. 

Arrátus (Arrados) 1. A Macedonian, uncle | and cxtended south to the Promontory Zoster. 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in B.C. 337. | 9. The Sea-coast District (ù Tapahia), the south- 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attalus offered an | ern part of the country, terminating in the Prom- 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of the | ontory Sunium. Besides these three divisions 
latter, was put to death by his order in Asia | we also read of a fourth. The Midland District 
Minor, whither Philip had previously sent him | (weodyera), still called Alesogia, an undulating 
to secure the Greek cities to his eausc.—2. Sou | plain in the middle of the country, bounded by 
of Andromenes the Stymphean, and one of | Mount Pentelieus on the north, Mount Hymet 
Alexander's offiecrs. After the death of Alex-| tus on the west. and the sea on the east. The 
ander (B.C. 828), he served under Perdiceas, | soil of Attica is not very fertile; the greater 
whose sister, Atalante, he had married: and | part of it is not adapted for growing corn; but it 
after the death of Perdiceas (821), he joined Al- | produces olives, figs, and grapes, especially the 
cetas, the brother of Perdiceas ; but their united | two former, in great perfection. The country 
forces were defeated in Pisidia by Antigonus|is dry; the chief river is the Cephisus, which 
in 820.—3. Kings of Pergamus—{I.) Son of | rises in Parnes and flows through the Athenian 
Attalus, a brother of Philetarus, suceceded his | plain. The abundance of wild flowers in the 
cousin, Eumenes L, and reigned D.C. 241-197. | country made the honey of Mount Hymettus 
He took part with the Romans against Philip | very eclebrated in «ntiquity. Excellent marble 
and the Acheans. He was a wise and just; was obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, 
prince, and was distinguished by his patronage | northeast of Athens, and a considerable supply 
of literature —(1IL) Surnamed Philadelphus, see- | of silver from the mines of Laurium, near Su- 
ond son of Attalus I, sueeceded his brother Eu-|nium. ‘he area of Attica, ineluding the island 
nenes IL, und reigned 159-188. Like his father, | of Salamis, which belonged to it, contained be- 
he was an ally of the Romans, and he also en- | tween seven hundred and eight hundred squar- 
couraged the arts and seienees—(LIT.) Sur- | miles; and its population in its flourishing pe- 
named Philometor, son of Eumenes IL, and | riod was probably about five hundred thousand. 
Stratonice, sueeeeded his unele Attalus IL, and | of which nearly four fifths were slaves. Attica 
reigned 188-183. He is known to us chiefly for | is snid to have been originally inhabited by Pi- 
the extravagance of his eonduet and the murder lasgians. fts most ancient political division 
uf his relations and friends. In his will he! was into twelve independent states, attributed 
made the Romans his heirs; but his kingdom | to Crcrors, who, according to some legends. 
was claimed by Aristonicus. Vid. Amisrowi- | eame from Egypt. Subsequently Ion, the grand- 
cus.—t. Roman emperor of the West, was |son of Hellen, divided the people into four tribes. 
raised to the throne by Alaric, but was deposed | Gelcontes, Hopletes, Argades and d%yicores ; and 
by the latter, after a reign of one year (AD. | Theseus, who united the twelve independent 
409, 410), on account of his acting without Ala- | states of Attica into one political body, and 
mes advicc.—5. A Stoic philosopher in the reign | made Athens the capital, again divided the na- 
of Tiberius, was one of the teachers of the phi- | tion into three classes, the Avpatride, Geomori, 
logopher Seneca, who speaks of him in the }and Danirgi. Clisthenes (D.C. 510) abolished 





highest terms. the old tribes and created ten new ones, accord- 
ATTEGUA, a town iu Hispania Betica, of un- | ing to a geographical division: these tribes 
certain site, were subdivided into one hundred and seventy 


ATrum or Airis (Arf or "Arric), daughter | four demi or townships. (Vor details, vid, Diet. 

of Cranaus, from whom Attica was believed to 07 Ant, art. Trapvs). 

have derived its name. The two birds into;  Arrícvs Hrropves, Uisérlus Craupics, y cel- 

which Philomele and her sister Procene were | cbrated Greek rhetorician, born about AD. 104, 

metamorphosed were likewise called Attis. fat Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both 
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at Athens and at Rome, and his sehool was 
frequented by the most distinguished men of | 
the age. The future emperors M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus were among his pupils, aud Antoui- 
nus Pius raised him to the consulship in 142. 
He possessed immense wealth, a great part of | 
which he spent in embellishing Athens. He, 
died at the age of seventy-six, in 180. He! 
wrote numerous works, none of which have, 
come down to us, with the exception of an ora- | 
tion, entitled IIep? «oA:7eíac, the genuineness of 
whieh, however, is very donbtful. It is printed 
im the collections of the Greek orators, and by 
Fiorillo, in Herodis Attici que supersunt, Lips., 
1801. 

Atticus, Y. Pouvoxius, a Roman eques, born 
at Rome D.C. 109. His proper name, after his 
adoption by Q. Cecilius, the brother of his moth- 
_er, was Q. Cecilius Pomponianus Atticus, His 
surname, Atticus, was given him on account 
of his long residence in Athens and his intimate 
aequaintance with the Greek langnage and lit- 
erature, He was educated along with L. Tor- 
quatus, the younger C. Marius, and M. Cicero. 
Soon after the breaking ont of the civil war be- 
tween Marins and Sulla, he resolved to take no 
part in the contest, and aecordingly removed to 
Athens. During the remainder of his life he! 
kept aloof from all political affairs, and thus! 
lived on the most intimate terins with the most 
distinguished men of all parties. He was equal- 

ly the friend of Cesar and Pompey, of Brutus 
and Cassius, of Antony aud Augustus: bnt his 
most intimate friend was Cicero, whose eor- 
respoudenee with him, beginning in 68 and con- 
tinued down to Ciccro's death, is one of the 
most valuable remains of antiquity. He pur- 
chased an estate at Duthrotnni in Epirus, in 
which place, as well as at Athens and Rome, he 
spent the greater part of his time, engaged 
in literary pursuits and commercial undertak- 
ings. He died in 32, at the age of 77, of volun- 
tary starvation, when he found that he was at- 
tacked by au iueurable illness. His wife Piha, 
to whom he was married in 56, when he was fifty- 
three years of age, bore him only one child, a 
daughter, Pomponia or Cecilia, whom Cicero 
sometimes ealls Attiea and Attieula. She was 
married in the life-time of her father to M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa. The sister of Atticus, Pom- 
ponia, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator. The life of Atticus by Cornelins 
Nepos is to be regarded rather as a panegyric 
upon an intimate friend, than, strictly speaking, 
a biography. In philosophy Atticus belonged 
to the Epicurean sect. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole cirele of Greck and 
Roman literatnre. So high an opinion was en- 
tertained of his taste aud eritical acumen, that 
many of his friends, especially Cicero, were ac- 
eustomed to send him their works for revision | 
and correction. Noue of his own writings have 
come down to us. 

ATA CArty2a¢ or'AzríAac, German LHizel, 
Hnngarian Lthele), king of the Huns, attained 
tn A.D. 484, with his brother Bleda (in German 
Blédel), to the sovereignty of all the northern 
tribes between the frontier of Gaul and the fron- 
tier of China, and to the command of an army 
of at least five hundred thousand barbarians. | 
He gradually concentrated upon himself the | 








AUCHET A. 


awe and fear of the whole ancient world, which 
ultimately expressed itself by affixing to his 
name the well-known epithet of “the Scourge 
of God.” His career divides itself into two 
parts. The first (A.D. 445-450) consists of the 
ravage of the Eastern empire between the Eux- 
me and the Adriatie and the negotiations with 
Theodosius IL, which followed upon it. They 
were ended by a treaty, whieh ceded to Attila i: 
large territory south of the Danube and an an- 
nual tribute. The second part of his career was 
the invasion of the Western empire (450-452). 
He erossed the Rhine at Strassburg, bnt was 
defeated at Chalons by Aëtius, and Theodoric, 
king of the Visigoths, in 451. He then cross- 
ed the Alps, and took Aquileia in 452, after a 
siege of three months, but he did not attack 
Rome, in consequence, it is said, of his inter- 
view with Pope Leo the Great. He recrossed 
the Alps toward the end of the year, and dicd 
in 453, on the night of his marriage with a beau- 
tiful girl, variously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycolth, 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel. In person 
Attila was, like the Mongolian race in general, a 
short, thick-set man, of stately gait, with a large 
head, dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, and 


| bald with the exeeption of a few white hairs, his 


eyes small, but of great brilliancy and quickness. 

ATriLÍus. Vid. Armus. 

Arrius. Vid. Accivs. 

ATríus or Arrus Navius. Vid. Navies. 

Arríus Turius. Vid. TuLLrus. 

[Arrus CLausus. Vid. Appivs CLauprus.] 

ArUnía (Arovpia). Vid. Assyrta. 

ArÚxus (now Adour), a river in Aquitania, 
rises in the Pyrenees, and flows through the ter- 
ritory of the 'Tarbelli into the ocean. 

Arysnius ('Aróuvtoc or "Avvuvoc).. 1. Son of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Cassiopéa, a beautiful boy, 
beloved by Sarpedon. Others eall him son of 
Phenix—[?9?. Son of the Lycian king Amisoda- 
rus, came as an ally of the Trojans to the war, 
was slain by Nestor] 

Atys, Atrys, Artes, Artis, or ATTIN (Arrr. 
"Arruc, "Arane, "rre, oF CATT) SA 
Nana, and a beautiful shepherd of the Phrygian 
town Celena. He was beloved by Cybele, but 
as he proved unfaithful to her, he was thrown 
by her into a state of madness, in whieh he un- 
manned himself. Cybele thereupon changed hin 
into a fir-tree, which henceforth became sacred 
to her, and she commanded that, in future, her 
priests shonld be ennuehs. Snch is the account. 
in Ovid (Fast, iv. 221), but his story is related 
differently by other writers. Atys was worship- 
ped in the temples of Cybele in eommon with 
this goddess. His worship appears to have heen 
introdueed into Greeee at a comparatively late 
period. Itis probable that the mythus of Aty= 
represents the twofold character of nature, the 
male and female concentrated in one—2. Son 
of Manes, king of the Meconians, from whose 
son Lydus, his son and successor, the M:coni- 
ans were afterward called Lydians.—53. A Latin 
chief, son of Alba, and father of Capys, from 
whom the Atia Gens derived its origin, and from 
whom Augustus was believed to be descended on 
his mother's side—4. Son of Crosus, slain by 
ADRASTUS, ^ 

[Aconite (Acyára), a Scythian people at 
the sourees of the Hypanis n Mesh 

del 


AUFIDENA. 


Auripina (Aufidénas, -átis: now Alfidena), a 
town in Samnium, on the River Sagrus. 

Aurivius. 1. Ow, a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cieero for the equanimity with which 
he bore blindness, was quiestor B.C. 119, tribu- 
nus plebis 114, and finally prætor 108.—2 T., a 
jurist, quzestor B.C. 86, and afterward propretor 
in Asia.—3. Bassus. 
Vid. Lurco.—5. Orestes. Vid. ORESTES. 

Avripus (now Ofanio), the principal river of 
Apulia, rises in the Apennines, in the territory 
of the Hirpini in Samnium, flows at first with 


a rapid current (hence violens and acer, Hor, | 


Carm., ii, 30, 10; Sat, i, 1, 58), and then more 
slowly (stagna .Aufida, Sil. Ital, x. 171) into the 
Adriatie. Venusia, the birth-place of Horace, 
was on the Aufidus. 

Avucinus. Vid. Acsarus. 


AvgE or Aucia (Ay; or Avyeia), daughter of | 
Aleus and Nera, was a priestess of Athena 


(Minerva), and mother by Hercules of TeLEruus. 
She afterward married Teuthras, king of the 
Mysians. 

Aucřas or Aucias (Adyéas or Adyeías), son 
of Phorbas or Helios (the Sun), and king of the 
Epéans in Elis. He had a herd of three thou- 
sand oxen, whose stalls had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. It was one of the labors im- 
posed upon Hereules by Eurystheus to eleanse 
these stalls in one day. As a reward the hero 
was to receive the tenth part of the oxen; but 
when he had accomplished his task by leading 
the rivers Alpheus and Peneus through the sta- 
bles, Augcas refused to keep his promise. Her- 
eules thereupon killed him and his sons, with 
the exeeption of Phyleus, who was placed on 
the throne of his father. Another tradition rep- 
resents Augcas as dying a natural death at an 
advanced age, and as reeeiving heroic honors 
from Oxylus. 

[AucEas (Avyéac), a Grecian comic poet of 
the middle comedy at Athens: of his plays 
only a few titles remain. For the Cyclic poet 
whose name is sometimes thus given, vid. AGI- 
AS. ' 
Pr: (Avyeiaí) name of two eities men- 
tioned in the Iliad; one was in Laconia, the 
other in Locris | 

AuciLa (rà Avyida: now AÁujilah), an oasis 
in the Great Desert of Africa, about three and 
a half degrees south of Cyrene, and ten days’ 
journey west of the Oasis of Ammon, abound- 
ing in date palms, to gather the fruit of which 
a tribe of the Nasamones, called Augile (Ad- 
yiAat), resorted to the Oasis, which at other 
times was uninhabited. 

AUGURINUS, Genucius. 1. T., eonsul B.C. 451, 
and a member of the first deeemvirate in the 
same year.—2. M., brother of the preeeding, con- 
sul 445. 

Aucurinus, Minucius. 1. M, consul B.C. 
497 and 491. He took an active part in the de- 
fenee of Coriolanus, who was brought to trial 
in 491, but was unable to obtain his aequittal. 
—2. L., consul 458, carried on war against the 
“Equians, and was surronnded by the enemy on 
Mount Algidus, but was delivered by the dieta- 


Vid. Bassus.—4. Lunco.| y t 
í led a statue to his honor outside the Porta Tri- 
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lof Sp. Mælius in this year was appeased by Au- 
gurinus, who is said to have gone over to the 
plebs from the patricians, and to have been 
| chosen by the tribunes one of their body. Au- 
‘ gurinus lowered the price of corn in three mark- 

et days, fixing as the maximum an as for a mo- 
dius. The people, in their gratitude, presented 
him with an ox having its horns gilt, and erect- 





gemina, for which every body subscribed an ounce 
| of brass. 

AvGusrA, the name of several towns founded 
or eolonized by Augustus. 1. A. Asrurica, 
Vid. Asrures—2. A. Emerira (now Merida), in 
Lusitania, on the Anas (now Guadiana), colo- 
nized by Augustus with the veterans (emerit) 
of the fifth and tenth legions, was a place of 
eonsiderable importauec.—3. A. Firma. Vid. 
Astic1—4. A. Praroria (now Aosta [contraet- 
ed from Augusta], a town of the Salassi in Up- 
per Italy, at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, eolonized by Augustus with soldiers of 
the pretorian eohorts. The modern town still 
eontains many Roman remains, the most im- 
portant of which are the town gates and a tri- 
umphal arch.—5. A. Rauracorum (now Augst), 
the capital of the Rauraci, colonized by Munatius 
Planeus under Augustus, was on the left of the 
Rhine near the modern Basle: the ruins of a Ro- 
man amphitheatre are still to be seen.—6. A. Su- 
ESSONUM (now Soissons), the capital of the Sues- 
soncs In Gallia Belgica, probably the JNovioda- 
num of Ceesar.—7. A. TAURINORUM (now Turin), 
more anciently called Z'eurasia, the capital of 
the Taurini on the Po, was an important town 
in the time of Hannibal, and was colonized by 
Augustus.—8. A. Trevinorum. Vid. TREVIRL 
—9. TricastinoruM (now Aousée), the capital 
of the Tricastini in Gallia Narbonensis—1v, A. 
VINDELÍCORUM (now Augsburg), capital of Vin- 
delicia or Reetia Secunda on the Licus (now 
Lech), colonized by Drusus under Augustus, after 
the conquest of Reetia, about B.C. 14. 

Avcustixus, AureLius, usually ealled Sr. 
AuGusTINE, the most illustrious of the Latin 
fathers, was born A.D. 354, at Tagaste, an in- 
land town in Numidia. His mother was a sin- 
eere Ohristian, who exerted herself in training 
up her son in the practice of piety, but for a long 
time without effeet. He studied rhetorie at 
Carthage, where he embraced the Manichean 
heresy, to which he adhered for nine years. 
He afterward beeame a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthage, but in 383 he went to Italy, and in 
Milan was led by the preaching and conversa- 
tion of Ambrose to abandon his Manichean er- 
rors and embrace Christianity. He was bap- 
tized by Ambrose in 387, and then returned to 
Africa, where he passed the next three years 
in seclusion, devoting himself to religious ex- 
ereises. In 391 he was ordained a priest by 
Valerius, then bishop of Hippo, and in 395 he 
was consecrated bishop of Hippo. His history, 
from the time of his elevation to the see of Hip- 
po, is so closely implieated with the Donatistic 
and Pelagian controversy, that it would be im- 
practicable to pursue its details within our lim- 





tor Cineinnatus.—3. L, was appointed prefect its. He died at Hippo in 430, when the city 
of the corn-market (prefectus annone) 439, as | was besieged by the Vandals. Of his numerous 
ihe people were suffering from grievous famine, | Works the two most interesting are, 1. His Con- 
The ferment occasioned by the assassination | fessions, in thirteen books, written in 397, con- 
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taining an account of his early life- 2. De Civi- | 
tate Dei, in twenty-two books, commenced about | 
413, and not finished before 426. The first ten 
books eontain a refutation of the various sys- 
tems of false religion, the last twelve present a 
systematic view of the true religion. The best 
edition of the eolleeted works of Augustine is 
the Benedietine, 11 vols. fol., Paris, 1679-1700: 
[this valuable edition was repriuted at Paris, in 
11 vols, imperia] 8 vo., 1836-39. 

AUGUSTOBÓNA (now Troyes), aftermard ealled 
Tricasse, the capital of the Tricasii or Trieasses, 
in Gallia Lugdunensis. 


AuGusTODÚNUM. Vid. BiBracrr. 
AUGUSTONEMETUM. Vid. ARVERNL 
AUGUSTORITUM. ^id. LEMOVICES. 


AvausTÜLus, Romijius, last Roman emperor of 
the West, was plaeed upon the throne by his fa- 
ther Orestes (A.D. 475), after the latter had de- 
posed the Emperor Julius Nepos. In 476 Ores- 
tes was defeated by Odoaeer and put to death: 
Romulus Augustulus was allowed to live, but 
was deprived of the sovereignty. 

Aucustus, the first Roman emperor, was born 
on the 23d of September, B.C. 63, and was the 
son of C. Oetav us by Atia, a daughter of Ju- 
lia, the sister of C. Julius Cesar. His original 
uame was C. Octavius, and, after his adoption 
by his great-unele, ©. Julius Cesar Octavianus, 
but for the sake of brevity we shall eall him 
Augustus, though this was only a title given 
him by the senate and the people in B.C. 27, to 
express their veneration for him. Augustus 
lost his father at four years of age, but his edu- 
eation was eondueted with great eare by his 
grandmother Julia, and by his mother and step- 
father, L. Mareius Philippus, whom his mother 
married soon after his father’s death. C. Julius 
Cesar, who had no male issue, also watched 
over his education with solieitude. He joined 
his unele in Spain in 45. in the eampaign against 
the sons of Pompey, and in the eourse of the 
same year was sent by Cæsar to Apollonia in 
Illyrieum, where some legions were stationed, 
that he might aequire a more thorough praetical 
training in military affairs, and. at the same time, 
proseeute his studies. He was at Apellonia 
when the news reached him of his unele's mur- 
der at Rome in Mareh, 44, and he forthwith set 
out for Italy, aceompanied by Agrippa and a few 
other friends. On landing near Brundisium at 
the beginning of April, he heard that Cæsar had 
adopted him in his testament and made him his 
her. He now assumed the name of Cesar, 
and was so saluted by the troops. On reaching 
Rome about the beginning of May, he demanded 
nothing but the private property which Cesar 
had left him, but declared that he was resolved 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor. The | 
state of parties at Rome was most perplexing ; 
and one ean not but admire the extraordiuary ' 
tact and prudenee whieh Augustus displayed, | 
and the skill with whieh a youth of scareely 
twenty eontrived to blind the most experieneed 
statesmen in Rome, and eventually to earry all 
his designs into effect. Augustus had to con- 
tend against the republican party as well as 
against Antony; for the latter foresaw that Au- 
gustus would stand in the way of his views, and 
had therefore attemptel, thouch without suc- 
cess, to prevent Áurastus e - ting the 
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inheritance which his uncle had left him. | Au- 
gustus, therefore, resolved to erush Antony first, 
as the more dangerous of his two enemies, and 
aceordingly made overtures to the republican 
party. These were so well reeeived, especially 
when two legions went over to him, that the 
senate conferred upon him the title of prætor, 
and seut him, with the two consuls of the year, 
C. Vibius Pansa aud A. Hirtius, to attaek An- 
tony, who was besieging D. Brutus in Mutina. 
Antony was defeated and obliged to fly across 
the Alps; and the death of the two consuls 
gave Augustus the command of all their troops. 
The Senate now beeame alarmed, and determ- 
ined to prevent Augustus from aequiring fur- 
ther power. But he soon showed that he did 
not intend to beeome the senate’s servant. Sup- 
ported by his troops, hemarehed upon Rome and 
demanded the eonsulship, whieh the terrified 
senate was obliged to give him. He was eleet- 
ed to the offiee along with Q. Pedius, and the 
murderers of the dietator were outlawed. He 
now marched into the north of Italy, profess- 
edly against Antony, who had been joined by 
Lepidus, and who was deseending from the Alps 
along with the latter at the head of seventeen 
legions. Augustus and Antony now became 
reconciled; and it was agreed that the empire 
should be divided between Augustus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, under the title of triumviri vei 
publice constituendo, and that this arraagement 
should last for the uext five years. They pub- 
lished a proseriptio, or list of all their enemies, 
whose lives were to be saerifieed and their 
property eonfiseated: upward of two thousand 
equitics and three hundred senators were put to 
death. Among whom was Cieero. Soon after- 
ward Augustus and Antony crossed over to 
Greeee, and defeated Brutus and Cassius at the 
dicisive battle of Philippi in 42, by which the 
hopes of the republiean party were ruined. The 
triumvirs thereupon made a new division of the 
provinces. Lepidus obtained Africa, and Au- 
gustus returned to Italy to reward his veterans 
with the lands he had promised them. Here a 
new war awaited him (41), exeited by Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony. She was supported by L. 
Antonius, the eonsul and brother of the trium- 
vir, who threw himself into the fortified town of 
Perusia, which Augustus sueeeeded in taking 
in 40. Antony now made preparations for war, 
but the opportune death of Fulvia led to a ree- 
oneiliation between the triumvirs, who eon- 
eluded a peace at Brundisium. A new division 
of the provinees was again made: Augustus 
obtained allthe parts of the empire west of the 


town of Seodra in Illyrieum, and Antony the 


eastern provinees, while Italy was to belong to 
them in eommon. Antony married Oetavia, the 
sister of Augustus, in order to eement their al- 
lianee. In 39 Augustus eoneluded a pecec with 
Sextus Pompey, whose flect gave hun the com- 
mand of the sea, and enabled him to prevent 
corn from reachiug Rome. But this peace was 
only transitory. As long as Ponipey was imde- 
pendent, Augustus eould not hope to obtain the 
dominion of the West, and he therefore eagerly 


‘availed himself of the pretext that Pompey al- 


lowed piraey to go on in the Mediterranean for 

the purpose of declaring war against him. In 

36 the contest came to a final issue. The fleet 
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of Augustus, under the command of Marcus 
Agrippa, gained a decisive victory over that of 
Pompey, who abandoned Sicily and fled to Asia. 
Lepidus, who had landed in Sieily to support Au- 
gustus, was impatient of the subordinate part 
which he had hitherto played, and elaimed the 
island for himself; but he was easily subdued 
by Augustus, stripped of his power, and sent to 
Rome, where he resided for the remainder of 
his life, being allowed to retain the dignity of 
pontifex maximus. In 35 and 34 Augustus was 
engaged in war with the Jllyrians and Dalma- 
tians. Meantime, Antony had repudiated Oe- 
tavia, and had alienated the minds of the Ro- 
man people by his arbitrary and arrogant pro- 
ceedings in the East. Augustus found that the 
Romans were quite prepared to desert his rival, 
and aeeordingly, in 32, the senate deelared war 
against Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon 
only as her infatuated slave. The remainder 
of the year was oceupied by preparations for 
war on both sides. ln the spring of 31, Au- 
gustus passed over to Epirus, and in Septem- 
ber in the same year his fleet gained a bril- 
liant victory over Antony’s near the promontory 
of Actium in Aearnania. In the following year 
(30) Augustus sailed to Egypt. Antony and 
Cleopatra, who had eseaped iu safety from Ac- 
tium, put an end to their lives to avoid falling 
into the hands of the eonqueror; and Augustus 
now beeame the undisputed master of the Ro- 
man world. He returned to Rome in 29, and 
after restoring order in all parts of the govern- 
ment, he proposed in the senate to lay down his 
powers, but pretended to be prevailed upon to 
remain at the head of affairs for ten years long- 
er. This plan was afterward repeated several 
times, and he apparently allowed himself to be 
always persuaded to retain bis power either for 
fen or five years more. He declined all honors 
and distinctions which were ealeulated to re- 
mind the Romans of kingly power; bnt he ae- 
cepted in 33 the imperium proconsulare and the 
iribunitia potestas tor life, by which his inviola- 
bility was legally established, while by the impe- 
rium proconsulare he became the highest au- 
thority in all the Roman provinees. On the 
death of Lepidus in 12 he beeame pontifex max- 
imus; but, though he had thus united in his own 
person all the great offiees of state, yet he was 
too prudent to show to the Romans by any dis- 
play of authority that he was the sole master. 
He had no ministers, in our sense of the word; 
but on state matters, which he did not ehoose to 
be discussed in publie, he consulted his per- 
sonal friends, C. Cilnius Mæcenas, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, and 
Asimus Pollio. The people retained their re- 
publiean privileges, though they were mere 
forms: they still met in their assemblies, and 
eleeted eonsuls and other magistrates, but only 
such persons were eleeted as had been propos- 
ed or reeommended by the emperor. ‘Ihe al- 
most uninterrupted festivities, games, distribu- 
tions of eorn, and the like, made the people for- 
get the substauee of their republican freedom, 
and obey eontentedly their new ruler. "The 
wars of Augustus were not aggressive, but were 
chiefly undertaken to proteet the frontiers of 
the Roman dominions. Most of them were enr- 
ried on by his relations and friends, but he con- 
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ducted some of them in person. Thus, in 27. 
he attaeked the warlike Unaishi and Astures 
in Spain, whose subjugation, however, was not 
completed till 19, by Agrippa. In 21 Augustus 
travelled through Sicily aud Greece, and. spent 
the winter following at Samos. Next year 
(20) he went to Syria, where he received from 
Phraates, the Parthian monareh, the standards 
and prisoners whieh had been taken from Cras- 
sus and Antony. In 16 the Romans suffered a 
defeat on the Lower Rhine by some German 
tribes; whereupon Augustus went himself to 
Gaul, aud spent four years there, to regulate 
the government of that provinee, and to. make 
the neeessary preparations for defending it 
against the Germans. In 9 he again went te 
Gaul, where he reeeivod German ambassadors. 
who sued for peace; and from this time for- 
ward, he does not appear to have again taken 
any active part in the wars that were earned 
on. Those in Germany were tbe most formid- 
able, and lasted longer than the reign of Augus- * 
tus. He died at Nola, on the 29th of August, 
A.D. 14, at the age of seventy-six. Augustus 
was first married, though only nominally, to 
Clodia, a daughter of Clodius and Fulvia. — His. 
seeond wife, Seribonia, bore him his only daugh- 
ter, Julia. His third wife wes Livia Drusilla, 
the wife of Tiberius Nero. Augustus had at 

| first fixed on M. Marcellus as his suceessor, the 

|son of his sister Octavia, who was married to 

¡his daughter Julia. After his death Julia was 
married to Agrippa, and her two sons, Caius 
and Lueius Casar, were now destined by Au- 

gustus as his sueeessors. On the death of these 
two youths, Augustus was persuaded to adopt 

Tiberius, the son of Livia, and to make bim his 
colleague and sueeessor. Vid. 'invauvs. 

AULERCI a powerful Gallie people dwelling 
between the Sequana (now Seine) and the Liger 
(uow Loire), were divided into three great tribes. 
1. A. EsvRovicks, near the coast, on the left 
bank of the Seine, in the modern Normandy : 
| their capital was Mediolanum, afterward called 
Eburoviees (now  Jvreur)—93. A. CENoMANI, 
southwest of the preeeding, near the biger: 
their eapital was Subdinnum (now le Mans). At 
an early period some of the Cenomani erossed 
the Alps and settled in Upper Italy.—3. A. Brax- 
Novicrs, east of the Cenomani, near the ZEdui, 
whose elients they were. The Diablintes men- 
tioned by Cæsar are said by Ptolemy to huvre 
been likewise a braneh of the Aulerci. e 

[Auresres, a Tyrrhenian, an ally of ZZnems. 
slain by Messapus. } 

Avus (AvA¿c), a harbor in Bozotia, on the Jóu- 
ripus, Where the Greck fleet assembled before 
sailing against Troy: it had a temple cf Artemis 
(Diana). 

Auton (Addióv: Avicvirac). 1. A district 
and town on the borders of 1ólis and Messenia,. 
with a temple of Aseulapius, who hence had 
the surname Auwlonius—2. A town in Chaleid- 
iee in Macedonia, on the Strymonie Gulf.—3. 
(Now Jfelone), a fertile valley near Tarentum, 
celebrated for its wine (amicus Aulon fertili 
Baccho; Hor, Carm, it, 6, 18)—[4. Mais 
(AdAdv 6 Bacidixóc), a valley of Syria, not far 
from Damascus.—5. The valley of the Jordan, 
extending from the Sea of Galilee, and inelud- 
ing the Dead Sea: the southern part of i 


AULUS GELLIUS. 
is the fertile plain of Jericho—6. Cilicius, ihe 
strait between Cyprus and the coast of Cilicia.] 

[Aurus Gxruus. Vid. Gertus.] 

Auranitis (Adpariric: now Hauran), a dis- 
trict south of Damascns and east of Iturea and 
Batania, on the eastern side of the Jordan, be- 
longing either to Palestine or to Arabia. 

Avunía Cnrrsonitsus (5 Xóvoij Xepcóvicos), 
the name given by the late geographers to the 
Malay Peninsula, [or, as others maintain, to the 
southern part of Pegw.] They also mention an 
Aurea Regio beyond the Ganges, which is sup- 
posed to be the country round Ava. 

Auris, the wife of C. Julius Cæsar, by whom 
she became the mother of C. Julius Cæsar, the 
dictator, and of two daughters. She carefully 
watched over the edueation of her children, and 
always took a lively interest in the sucecss of 
her son. She died in B.C. 54, while Cæsar was 
in Gaul. 

AURELIA Gxws, plebcian, of which the most 
important members are given under their family 
names, Corra, Orestes, and Scaurus. 

AURELIA OnxsriLLA, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia at 
tet refused to marry him because he had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own offspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

AuRELIA Vra, the great coast road from Rome 
to Transalpine Gaul, at first extended no further 
than Pise, but was afterward continued along 
the coast to Genua and Forum Julii in Gaul. 

AURELIANL Vid. Gun abut. 

AURELIANUS, Roman emperor, A.D. 270-275, 
was born about A.D. 212, at Sirmium, in Pan- 
nonia. He entered the army as a common sol- 
dier, and by his extraordinary bravery was rais- 
ed to offices of trust and honor by Valerian and 
Claudius II. On the death of the latter, he was 
elected emperor by the legions at Sirmium. Tis 
reign presents a suceession of brilliant exploits, 
which restored for a while their ancient lustre 
to the arms of Rome. He first defeated the 
Goths and Vandals, who had crossed the Dan- 
ube, and were ravaging Pannonia. He next 
gained a great victory over the Alemamn and 
other German tribes: but they succeeded, not- 
withstanding, in crossing the Alps. Near Pla- 
eentia they defeated the Romans, bnt were 
eventually overcome by Aurelian in two deci- 
sive engagements in Umbria. After crushing 
a formidable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian next 
turned his arms against Zenobia, queen of Pal- 
myra, whom he defeated, took prisoner, and 
earried with bim to Rome. Vid. Zexoma. On 
bis return he marched to Alexandrea and put 
firmus to death, who had assumed the title of 
emperor. He then proceeded to the West, 
where Gaul, Britain, and Spain were still in the 
bands of Tetricus, who had been declared cm- 
peror a short time before the death of Gallienus. 
Tetricus surrendered to Aurclian in a battle 
fought near Chalons. Vid. Temuccs. The em- 
peror now devoted his attention to doniestie im- 
provements and reforms. Many works of publie 
utility were commenced: the most important 
of all was the erection of a new line of strongly 
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M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


completed until the reign of Probus. After s 
short residence in the city, Aurelian visited the 
provinees on the Danube. He now entirely 
abandoned Dacia, which had been first com- 
quered by Trajan, and made the southern bank 
of the Danube, as in the time of Augustus, the 
boundary of the empire. A large force was now 
collected in Thrace in preparation for an expe- 
dition against the Persians; but while the em- 
m was on the mareh between Heraclea and 

yzantiuin, he was killed by some of his officers. 
They had been induced to conspire against him 
by a certain Mnestheus, the freedman of the em- 
peror and his private secretary, who had betray- 
ed his trust, and, fearful of punishment, had, by 
means of forged documents, organized the con- 
spiraey. 

AunüLIANus, C.ztius or Carivs, a very cel- 
ebrated Latin physician, was a native of Nu- 
midia, and probably lived in the fourth eentury 
after Christ. Of his writings we possess three 
books On Acute Diseases, “ Celerum Passionum" 
(or “De Morbis Acutis”) and five books Oa 
Chronic Diseases, “Verdarum Passionum” (or 
“De Morbis Chronicis") Edited by Amman, 
Amstel, 1709. 

Aurjiuijus Anronixus, M, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 161-180, commonly called “the philoso- 
pher,” was born at Rome on the 20th of April, 
A.D. 121. He was adopted by Antoninus Pius 
immediately after the latter had been himself 
adopted by Hadrian, received the title of Casar, 
aud married Faustina, the daughter of Pius 
(138). ‘On the death of the latter in 161, he 
sneeeeded to the throne, but he admitted to an 
equal share of the sovereigu power L. Ceionius 
Commodus, who had been adopted by Pius at 
the same time as Marcus himself. The two 
emperors ` henceforward bore respectively the 
names of M. Aurelius Antoninus aud L. Aure- 
lius Verus. Soon after their aceession Verus 
was dispatched to the East, and for four years 
(A.D. 162-165) carried on war with great sue- 
cess against Vologeses HI, king of Parthia, 
over whom his lieutenants, especially Avidius 
Cassius, gained many victories. At the eon- 
clusion of the war both eraperors triumphed, 
and assumed the tit'es of Armentacus, Parthicus 
Maximus, and Medicus. Meantime Italy was 
threatened by the numerous tribes dwelling 
aloug the northern limits of the empire, from 
the sourees of the Danube to the Ulyrian border. 
Both emperors set out to encounter the foe; 
and the contest with the northern nations was 
continued with varying success during the 
whole life of M. Aurelius, whose head quarters 
were generally fixed in Pannonia. After the 
death of Verus in 169, Aurelius proseeuted the 
war against the Marcomanni with great suc- 
cess, and in eonsequence of his victories over 
them, he assumed in 172 the title of Germani- 
cus, Which he also conferred upon his son Com- 
modus. In 174 he gained a decisive victory 
over the Quadi, mainly through a violent storm, 
which threw the barbarinus into contusion. 
This storm is said to have been owing to the 
prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chris- 
tians. Jt has given rise to a famous contro- 


fortified walls, embracing a much more ample | versy among the historians of Christianity upon 
. . x . . H ir 

circuit than the old ones, which had long sinee| what ia eomnionly termed the Miracle of the 
fallen into ruin; but this vast plan was not| Thundering Legion. The Marcomanni and the 
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other northern barbarians concluded a peace 
with Aurelius in 175, who forthwith set out for 
the East, where Avidius Cassius, urged on by 
Faustina, the unworthy wife of Aurelius, had 
risen in rebellion and proclaimed himself cm- 
peror. But before Aurelius reached the East, 
Cassius had been slain by his own officers. On 
his arrival in the East, Aurelius acted with the 
greatest clemency; none of the accomplices of 
Cassius were put to death; and to establish 
perfect confidence in all, he ordered the papers 
of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them to be read. During this expedition, Faus- 
tina, who had accompanied her husband, died, 
according to some. by her own hands. Aure- 
lius returned to Rome toward the end of 176; 
but in 178 he set out again for Germany, where 
the Marcomanni and their confederates had 
again renewed the war. He gained several 
victories over them, but died, in the middle of 
the war, on March 17th, 180, in Pannonia, either 
at Vindobona (now Vienna) or at Sirmium, 10 
the fifty-ninth year of his age and twentieth of 
his reign. The leading feature in the charac- 
terof M. Aurelius was his devotion to philoso- 
phy and literature, When only twelve years 
old, he adopted the dress and practiced the aus- 
terities of the Stoics, and he continued through- 
out his life a warm adherent and a bright orna- 
ment of the Stoic philosophy. We still possess 
a work by M. Aurelius, written in the Greek 
language, aud entitled Tà eic &éavróv, or Medita- 
tions, in twelve books. It is a sort of common- 
place book, in which were registered from time 
to time the thoughts and feelings of the author 
upon moral and religious topics, without an at- 
tempt at order or arrangement. No remains of 
antiquity present a nobler view of philosophical 
heathenism. The best edition of the Meditations | 
is by Gataker, Cantab, 1652, and Lond. 1697. | 
The chief, and perhaps the only stain upon the, 
memory of Aurelius is his two persecutions of 
the Christians; in the former of which, 166, the 
martyrdom of Polycarp occurred, and in the lat- | 
ter, 177, that of Irenæus. Aurelius was succeed- 
ed by his son Commodus. j 

AunELius Vicror Vid. Victor. | 

AunÉOLus, one of the Thirty Tyrants (A.D. 
260-267), who assumed the title of Augustus du- 
ring the feeble rule of Gallienus. Aureolus was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions of Ilyria in 
267, and made himself master of Northern Italy, 
bnt he was defeated and slain in battle in 268, | 
by Claudius Il., the successor of Gallieuns. 











AUTOLYCUS. 


Auson (A?cov), son of Ulysses and Calypso or 
Circe, from whom the country of the Auruncans 
was believed to have been called Ausonia. 

AusóNEs, Ausónia. Vid. ITALIA. 

Ausóxius, Decimus Macwus, a Roman poet, 
born at Burdigila (now Bourdeaux), about A.D. 
310, taught grammar and rhetoric with such 
reputation at his native town that he was ap- 
pointed tntor of Gratian, son of tle Emperor 
Valentinian, and was afterward raised to the 
highest honors of the state. He was appointed 
by Gratian preefectus of Latium, of Libya, and 
of Gaul, and in 379 was elevated to the consul- 
ship. After the death of Gratian in 383, he 
retired from publie life, and ended his days iu a 
country retreat near Bourdeaux, perhaps about 
390. Itis most probable that he was a Chris- 
tian and not a heathen. His extant works are, 
1. Epigrammatum Liber, a collection of one 
hundred and fifty epigrams.—2. Hphemeris, con- 
taining an account of the business and proceed- 
ings of a day.—8 Parentalia, a series of short 
poems, dedicated to the memory of deceased 
friends and relations, and commemorating their 
virtues—4. Professores, notices of the Profes- 
sors of Bordeaux.—d. Epitaphiq Heroum, epi- 
taphs on the heroes who fell in the Trojan war 
and a few others —6. A metrical catalogue of 
the first twelve Cesars.—7. Zetrasticha, on the 
Cæsars from Julius to Elagabalus.—8. Clare 
Urbes, the praises of fourteen illustrious cities. 
—9. Ludus Septem Sapientum, the doctrines of 
the seven sages expounded by each in his own 
person.—10. ldyllia, a collection of twenty 
poems.—11. Eclogarium, short poems connected 
with the Calendar, &e—12. Lpistola, twenty- 
five letters, some in verse and some in prose.— 
13. Gratiarum Actio pro Consulatu, in prose, ad- 
dressed to Gratian.—14. Perioche, short argu- 
ments to each book of the Iliad and Odyssey.— 
15. Tres Prafatiuncule, Of these works the 
Idyls have attracted most notice, and of them the 
most pleasing is the Mosella, or a description of 
the River Moselle. Ansonius possesses skill in 
versification, but is destitute of all the higher at- 
tributes of a poet. The best edition of his com- 
plete works is by Tollius, Amstel., 1671. 

Auster, called Motus (Nór>c) by the Greeks, 
the south wind, or strictly the southwest wind, is 
personified as the god of the south wind. son of 
Astræus and Eos (Aurora). It frequently bronght 
with it fogs and rain; but at certain seasons of 
the year it was a dry, sultry wind (leuce called 


| plumbeus Auster, Hor., Sat.. ii, 6, 18), injurious 


[ Aurinia, a prophetess, held in great venera- ; both to man and to vegetation, the Sirocco of the 


tion by the Germans, spoken of im connection 
with Veleda by Tacitus. ] 
Aurora, Vid. Eos. 
Avruncr Vid. lraria. 
AURUNCULEIUS COTTA. 
Ausa., Vid. AUSETANL 
[Ausar (Atoap, now Serchio), a river of Etru- 
ria, Which anciently joined the Arnus; but at 
present they both flow into the sea by different 
chanuels.] i 
Avsci or Auson, a/powerful people in Aquita- 
nin who possessed the Latin franchise; their cap- 
ital was called Cliniberrum or Elimberrum, also 
Augusta and. Ansci (now Auch). 


Vid. Corra. 


! 


AUSETANI, a Spanish people in the Boop! 


Catalonia: their capital was Ausa (now Pique). 
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modern Italians. 

AUTARIATA (Advrapiáral), an Tyrian people 
in the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Stiabo's 
time. 

AUTESIODGRUM, -URUM (now Auzerre), a town 
of the Scnones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

AvrÉsioN (Adrecíwv), son of Tisamenus, father 
of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the command 
of an oracle, and joined the Dorians in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AvrocumHÓNES (avróxOoves). 
NES. 

AUTOLOLES, or -Æ (Aúvro2ó6%ar) a Geetulian tribe 
on the western coast of Africa, south of the Atlas 
Mountains, 

AUTÓLYCUS (AbréAvKoc). 


Vid. Axsonter- 


1. Son of Mercury 


AUTOMALA. 


(Hermes) and Chione, father of Anticléa, and 
thus maternal grandfather of Ulysses, He lived 
on Mount Parnassus, and was renowned for his 
eunning and robberies. Ulysses, when staying 
-with him on one oeeasion, was wounded by a 
boar on Parnassus, and it was by the sear of 
this wound that he was recognized by his aged 
nurse when he returned from Troy —2. A Thes- 
salian, son of Deimaehus, one of the Argonauts, 
and the founder of Sinope.—3. A mathematician 
of Pitane in Æolis, lived about B.C. 340, and 
wrote two astronomieal treatises, which are the 
most ancient existing specimens of the Greek 
mathematies.—1. On the Motion of the Sphere 
(wep? kivovuévas cóaípac).—9. On the risings and 
settings of the fixed stars (wept emitoAdy kal 
dúcewv), Edited by Dasypodius in his Spheri- 
ce Doctrine Propositiones, Argent., 1572, 

AvTOMALA (rd Avronala), a fortified place on 
the Great Syrtis in Northern Africa. 

AUTOMÉDON (Adrouédov). 1. Son of Diores, 
the eharioteer and eompanion of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the eompanion of 
his son Pyrrhus. — Henee Automedon is the 
name of any skillful eharioteer. (Cie. pro Rose. 
Am., 35; Juv, i, 61)—2. Of Cyzieus, a Greek 
poet, twelve of whose epigrams are in the Greek 
Anthology, lived in the reigu of Nerva, A.D. 
96-98. 

AUTÓMOLI (Av76u0201), as a proper name, was 
applied to the Egyptian soldiers, who were said 
to have deserted from Psammetichus into ZEthi- 
opia, where they founded the kingdom of Merof. 

AUTONGE (Avrovóg). 1. Daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, wife of Aristecus, and mother 
of Aecteon. With her sister Agave, she tore 
Pentheus to pieees in their Baechie fury: her 
tomb was shown in the territory of Megara.— 
[2. A handmaid of Penelope, mentioned in the 
Odyssey.] 

AUTRIGONES, a people in Hispania Tarraeo- 
nensis, between the oeean (Bay of Biseay) and 
the upper eourse of the Iberus: their ehief town 
was FLAVIOBRIGA. 

AvrnoNÓus Parus. Vid. Parus. 

Auxisia (Avgncia), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honored at 
Trezen and Epidaurus, was another name for 


Proserpina (Persephone). Damia, who was) 


honored along with Auxesia at Epidaurus and 
Treezen, was only another name for Ceres (De- 
meter.) 

Auxixux (Auximas, -átis: now Osimo), an 
important town of Pieenum in Italy, and a Ro- 
man eolony. 

Auxte or Ax- (Avioúuy or ’ASoun, and other 
forms: Adúfovuira: or ’ASwpirat, &e.: now Ag- 
wm, ruins southwest of Adowa), the eapital of a 
powerful kingdom in ZEthiopia, to the southwest 
of Meroé, in Habesh or Abyssinia, which either 
first arose or first became known to the Greeks 
and Romans in the early part of the second een- 
tury of our era. 1t grew upon the deeline of 
the kingdon of Meroé, and extended beyond the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into Arabia. Being a 
mountainous region, watered by the numerous 
upper streams of the Astaboras and Astapus, 
and interseeted by the earavan routes from the 
interior of Afriea to the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, the eountry possessed great 
internal resources and a flourishing eommeree. 


AVIENUS, RUFUS. 


AUZEA, or -IA, or Avpta (now Sur-Guzlan or 
Hamza, ruins), a city in the interior of Maure- 
tuna Cisariensis; a Roman eolony under Mar- 
eus Aurelius Antoninus. 

, Avirires (Abadirng : now Zeilah), an empo- 
rium in Southern “Ethiopia, on a bay of the 
Erythrean Sea, ealled Aválites Sinus (A. kół- 
oc), probably the Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, or its 
mnermost part, south of the Straits. A people, 
Avalite, are also mentioned in these parts. 

Avaricum. Vid. Birurices. 

AVELLA. Vid. ABELLA. 

Avenio (now Avignon), a town of the Cavares, 
in Gallia Narbonensis, on the left bank of the 
Rhone. 

Aventicum (now Avenches), the chief town of 
the Helvetii, and subsequently a Roman eolony 
with the name Pia Flavia Constans Emerita, of 
whieh ruins are still to be seen in the modern 
town. 

AVENTINENSIS, GxNvcivs. 1. L, consul B.C. 
365, and again 362, was killed in battle against 
the Hernieans in the latter of these years, and 
his army routed.—2. Cx. eonsul 363. 

Aventinus, son of Hercules and the priestess 
Rhea. 

Aventinus Moxs. Vid. Roma. 

AvERNUS Lacus (7 "Aopvoc 2íuvy: now Lago 
Averno), a lake elose to the promontory whieh 
runs out into the sea between Cume and Pu- 
teoli This lake fills the erater of an extinet 
voleano: it is eireular, about one and a half 
miles in eireumferenee, is very deep, and is sur- 
rounded by high banks, whieh in antiquity were 
covered by a gloomy forest sacred to Heeate. 
From its waters mephitie vapors arose, whieh 
are said to have killed the birds that attempted 
to fly over it, from whieh cireumstanee its 
Greek name was supposed to be derived (from 
a, priv. and ópvic) The lake was celebrated 
in mythology on aecount of its eonneetion with 
the lower world. On its banks dwelt the Cim- 
merians in eonstant darkness, and near it was 
the eave of the Cumzan Sibyl, through whieh 
“Eneas deseended to the lower world. Agrippa, 
in the time of Augustus, eut down the forest 
whieh surrounded the lake, and eonnected the 
latter with the Luerine Lake; he also eaused 
a tunnel to be made from the lake to Cume, of 
which a eonsiderable part remains, and 1s known 
under the title of Grotta di Sibylla. The Lu- 
erine Lake was filled up by an cruption in 1530, 
so that Avernus is again a separate lake. 

AviAnus, Fravius, the author of forty-two 
/Esopie fables in Latin elegiae verse, whieh are 
of very little merit both as respeets the matter 
and the style. The date of Avianus is uneer- 
tain; he probably lived in the third or fourth 
century of the Christian cra.— Editions: By 
Cannegieter, Amstel, 1781; by Nodell, Amstel., 
1787; and by Laehmann, Berol, 1845. 

[Aviorus Cassies. Vid. Cassius. | 

Avréxos, Rurus Festus, a Latin poet toward 
the end of the fourth eentury of the Christian 
era. His poems are chiefly deseriptive, and are 
some of the best specimens of the poetry of 
that age. llis works are, 1. Descriptio Orbis 
| Terre, also called Metaphrasis Periegeseos Dio- 
| nysii,in 1394 hexameter lines, derived direetly 
from the sepu; otc of Dionysius, «nd containing 
a succinct account of the most remarkable ob- 
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AVIONES. 


jects in the physical and political geography of | 
the known world. —2. Ora Maritima, a fragment 
in 703 inmbie trimeters, deseribing the shores 
of the Mediterranean from Marseilles to Cadiz. 

—3. Aratea Phenomena and Aratea Prognostica, 

both in hexameter verse, the first containing 

1825, the second 552 lines, being a paraphrase 

of the two works of Aratus. The poems are 

edited by Wernsdorf, in his Pocte .Latini Mino- 

res, vol. v., pt. ii, whieh, however, does not m- 

elude the Aratea: [reprinted, with the addition 

of the Aratea, by Lemaire, in the fifth volume of 

his Poete Latini Minores, Paris, 1824~26.] 

AYIONES, a people in the north of Germany, 
whose position 13 uncertain. 

AvirUs, ALrrius, a Latin poet uuder Augustus 
and Tiberius, the fragments of some of whose 
poems are preserved in the Anthologia Latina. 

Avirus, CLuentius. Vid. OrvENTIUS. 

Avirus, M. Macitivs, Emperor of the West, 
was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
Theodorie TL, king of the Visigoths, in A.D. 
455; but, after a year's reign, was deposed by 
Rieimer. 

[Axawros, another name of Uxantis (now 
Ouessant), on the northwestern coast of Gallia] 

[AxenLéptnum (now Brugh ê), a castle of the | 
Brigantes in Britannia, ] | 

AxEwus. Vid. Euxixvs PONTUS. 

Axia (now Castell d'Asso), n fortress in the! 
territory of Tarquinii in Etruria. | 

Axion ('A£iov) son of Phegeus, brother of | 
'Femenns, along with whom he killed Alemzcon. 

[Axióxicus ('A£&óvikec), an Athenian poet of 
the middle comedy, of whose plays only a few 
fragments have been preserved in Athenxus : 
these are published coileetively in Meineke’s 
Fragmenta Comic. Gree. vol. i, p. 769-72, edit. 
miror. | 

AxiórHÉA (’AScoféa), a maiden of Phlius, who 
came to Athens, and, putting on male attire, was | 
for some time a hearer of Plato, and afterward | 
of Speusippus. 

Axius, Q, au intimate friend of Cicero and 
Varro, one of the speakers in the third book of 
Varro's De Re Rustica. 

Axius ("'A£oc : now Wardar or Vardhari), the | 
chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mount Sear- 
dus, receives many afluents, of which the most 
nnportaut is the Erigon, and flows southeast 
through Macedonia into the Thermaie Gulf. As 
a river-god, Axius begot by Peribæn a son, Pel- 
agon, the father of ASTEROLEÆUS. | 

Axóna (now Aisne), u river in Galla Belgica, | 
which falls into the Isara (now Oise). | 

Axümr. Vid. Avxuwx. a 

[Axus ('AZóc), capital of + small kingdom in | 
Crete.] | 

[Axrrzus ('A£vAoc) u Thracian priuec. moen- | 
tioned im the Thad, son of Teuthranus, slain by 
Diomedes.] | 

Azan (AGdv). son of Areas and the nymph | 
Erato, brother of Aphidas and Elatus. ‘The part 
of Areadia whieh he received from his father 
was ealled Azania: 1 was on the borders of 
Elis. 

Az&n1 ('Alavoí : 'Afarvirac), a town of Phrygia, | 
on the River Rhyndacus, and twenty miles south- 
west of Cotyaemm (now A?utayaA). The ruins of | 
columns, capitals, and other architectural frag- 
ments are seattered over the ground. There | 
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are also the remains of a splendid temple and 
of a theatre. This aneient site was discovered 
by Mr. Keppel. - 

Azania or Bararía (Ačavia, Bapbapta : now 
Ajan), the region on the eastern coast of Afri- 
ea, south of Aromata Promontorium (now Cape 
Guardafui), as far as Rhaptum Promontorium 
(now Cape Formosa ê). 

AziEnía (Alqvia: *Alyvicóc), u demus in the 
southwest of Attica, near Sunium, belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis. 

Azxus ('Aceóc), son of Clymenus of Orehome- 
nos, brother of Erginus, Stratius, Arrbon, aud 
Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of As- 
tyoche. : 

[Azimm ('Alipec in Hat, or*AliAec in Call: 
now Zemminch), a eity of Marmarica in Africa, 
opposite to the island of Platea, and founded by 
the Therscans. | 

Azoxus or AzOrium ("Acopoc, 'ACóptov : Ağu- 
pirne,  AGoptárie, ’AGwpete), a town in the north 
of Thessaly, on the western slope of Olympne, 
formed, with Doliche and Pythium, the Perrhe- 
bian Tripolis. 

Azotus ('ACoroc: ’ACOTLOg : 
Ashdoud), a city of Palestine, hear the sea-coast. 
nine miles northeast of Asealon. It was one 
of the free cities ef the Philistines, which were 
included within the portion of the tribe of Jndah. 


now Askdod or 


e 
» 
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Babrivs (Bábpios), a Greek poet, probably in 
the time of Augustus, turned the fables of Æsop 
into verse, of whieh only a few fragments were 
known till within the last few years, when a 
manuseript containing one hundred and twenty- 
three fables was diseovered on Mount Athos. 
Edited by Lachmann, Berol, 1845; by Orelli 
and Baiter, Turie, 1845: by Lewis, Loud.4 1847. 

DX»Yrow (Ba6vAóv: Babulóveos, fem. Ba6v- 
Aorvíc: Babel in Old Testament: ruins at and 
around J/illah), one of the oldest and greatest 
cities of the aneient world, the eapital of a great 
empire, was built on both sides of the River 
Euphrates, m about 329 28” north latitude. Its 
foundation, and the establishment of a kingdom 
by Nimrod, with the eity for a capital, are 
among the first recorded faets subsequent to 
the Deluge (Gen. x, 9, 10; xi, 1-10). Secu- 
lar history ascribes its origin to Belus (i. e. 
the god Baal), and its enlargement and deeora- 
tion to Ninus, or his wife Semiramis; or, accord- 
ing to another tradition, the country was sub- 
dued by Ninus, and the city was subsequently 


| built by Semiramis, who made it the eapital of 


the Assyrian empire. At all events, it is pretty 
elear that Babylon was subject to the Assyr- 
ian kings of Nineveh from a very carly period; 
und the time at which the governors of Babylon 
first succeeded in making themselves virtually 
independent, can not be determined with any 
certainty until we know more of the history 
of the carly Assyrian dynasties. Compare Na- 
Bonassan. ‘The Babylonian empire begins with 
the reign ot Nabopolassar, the father of Nebu- 
ehadnezzar, who, with the aid of the Median 
king Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian mom 
arehy, und destroyed Nineveh (B.C. 606), and 
soon afterward defended his kingdom against 
the aggressions (at first successful) of Necho, 
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‘king of Egypt, in the battle of Circesium, B.C. 
‘$04. Under his son and suecessor, Nebuchad- 
nezzar (B.C. 604-562). the Babylonian empire 
reached its height, and extended from the Eu- 
phrates to Egypt, and from the mountains of 
Armenia to the deserts of Arabia. After his 
death it again declined, until it was overthrown 
by the capture of Babylon by the Medes and 
Persians under Cyrus (B.C. 538), who made the 
city one of the eapitals of the Persian empire, 
the others being Susa and Ecbatana. Under 
his successors the city rapidly sank. Darius I. 
dismantled its fortifications, in consequence of a 
revolt of its inhabitants; Xerxes carried off 
the golden statue of Belus, and the temple in 
which it stood became a ruin. After the death 
of Alexander, Babylon became a part of the 
Syrian kingdom of Seleucus Nicator, who con- 
tributed to its decline by the foundation of Sr- 
Levers on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. 
At the commencement of our era, the greater 
part of the city was in ruins; and at the pres- 
ent day, all its visible remains consist of mounds 
of earth, ruined masses of brick walls, and a 
few scattered fragments. Its very site has 
been turned into a dreary marsh by repeated in- 
undations from the river. The eity of Babylon 
had reached the summit of its magnificence in 
the reigu of Nebuchadnezzar. It formed a 
square, each side of which was one hundred 
and twenty stadia (twelve geographical miles) 
im length. The walls, of burned brick, were 
two hundred cubits high and fifty thick; in 
them were two hundred and fifty towers and 
sixty bronze gates: and they were surrounded 
by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which divided 
the city into two equal parts, was embanked 
with walls of brick, the openings of which, at 
the ends of the transverse streets, were elosed by 
gates of brouzc. <A bridge, built on piers of 
hewn stone, united the two quarters of the city; 
and at cach end of it stood a royal palace : these 
erections were ascribed to Semiramis. Of two 
other publie buildings of the greatest celebrity, 
the one was the temple of Belus, rising to a 
ercat height, and consisting of cight stories, 
gradually diminishing in width, and ascended by 
a flight of steps, which wound round the whole 
building on the outside; in the uppermost story 
was the golden statue of Belus, with a golden 
altar and other treasures: this building also 
was ascribed to Semiramis. ‘The other edifice 
referred to was the “hanging gardens” of 
‘Nebuchadnezzar, laid out upon terraces which 
were raised above one another on arches, The 
houses of the city were three or four stories in 
height, and the streets were straight, interscet- 
ing one another at right angles. The buildings 
were almost universally constructed of bricks, 
some burned, and some only sun-dried, cemented 


together with hot bitumen, and in some cases | 
The Babylonians were certainly a | 


with mortar. 
Semitic race; but the ruling class, to which the 


kings, and priests, and the men of learning be- | 


longed, were the Chaldeans, whose origin and 
efinities are somewhat doubtful; the most 
probable opinion, however, is that they were a 
tribe of invaders, who descended from the 
riountamns on the borders of Armenia, and cen- 
quered the Babylonians. The religion of the 
Chaldeans was Sabaism, or the worship of the 
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heavenly bodies, not purely so, but symbolized 
In the forms of idols, besides whom they had 
other divinities, representing the powers of na- 
ture. The priests formed a caste, and culti- 
rated science, especially astronomy ; in which 
they knew the apparent motions of the sun, 
moon, and five of the plancts, the calculation of 
eclipses of the moon, the division of the zodiac 
into twelve constcllations, and of the year into 
twelve months, and the measurement of time b 

the sun-dial. They must also have had other in- 
struments for measuring time, such as the water- 
clock, for instance; and it is highly probable 
that the definite methods of determining such 
quantities, which the Chaldxan astronomers in 
vented, were the origin of the systems of 
weights and measures used by the Greeks and 
Romans. Their buildings prove their knowledge 
of mechanics; and their remains, slight as they 
are, show considerable progress in the fine arts. 
The Babylonian government was an unlimited 
monarchy ; the king appears to have lived in 
almost total seclusion from his people, sur- 
rounded by his court; and the provinees were 
administered by governors, like the Persian sa- 
traps, responsible only to the monarch, whose 
commands they obeyed or defied according to 
his strength or weakness. ‘The position of the 
city on the lower course of the Euphrates, by 
which it was conneeted with the Persian Gulf, 
and at the meeting of natural routes between 
Eastern Asia and India on the one side, and 
Europe, Asin Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia 
| on the other, made it the seat of a flourish- 
ing eommeree, and of immense wealth and lux- 
ury. The district around the city, bounded by 
the Tigris on the east, Mesopotamia on the 
north, the Arabian Desert on the west, and ex- 
| tending to the head of the Persian Gulf ou the 
! south, was known in later times by the name of 
| DAgvLoxiA (now Jrak Arabi), sometimes also 
| called Chald:ea. But compare Cuaroæa. This 
district was a plain, subject to continual inunda- 
tions from the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
were regulated by canals, the chief of which 
was the Naarmalcha, 1. c, Koyal River or Canal 
| (morado Bacíderos, óLopv£ Baci, flumen re- 
| gium), which extended from the Tigris at Se- 
| leueia duc west to the Euphrates, and was navi- 
| gable. The country was fertile, but deficient 
| in trees. 

| DXnXLox (BatvZóv: near Fostat or Old Coiro), 
a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right bank of 
the Nile, exactly opposite to the pyramids, and 
at the beginning of the canal which connected 
the Nile with the Red Sea. Its origin was as- 
eribed by tradition to a body of Babylonian de- 
serters. It first became an important place 
funder the Romans. Augustus made it the sta- 
tion of one of the three Egyptian legions. 

BanYLOnia. Vid. BABYLON. 

Bacon (Báxyas), also called AMenades and 
Thuiades. 1. The female companions of Diony- 
sus or Baechus in his wanderings through the 
| East, are represented as crowned with vine 
leaves, clothed with fawn skins, and carrying im 
| their hands the tAyrsus (vid. Dict. of Ant, s. v). 
a, Priestesses of Bacchus (Dionysus), who, by 
wine and other exciting causes, worked them- 
selves up to phreuzy at the Dionysiac festivals. 

Baccuíina (Bexyeddas). au E i clan, de- 
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rived their names from Bacehis, king of Corinth, 
and retained the supreme rule in that state, first 
under a monarehieal form of government, and 
next as a close oligarehy, till their deposition by 
Cypsclus, about B.C. 657. They were, for the 
most part, driven into banishment, and are said 


to have taken refuge in different parts of Greeec 
and even Italy. 

[Baccuium (Bakyeior), an island in the ZEgean 
Sea, lying before the harbor of the city Phocza, 
beautifully adorned with temples and works of 
art, whieh were destroyed by the Romans under 
ZEmilius, B.C. 190.] 

Baccutus (Baxyeioc). 1. The author of a short 
musieal treatise called cicaywy) TÉXVAS uovotk?jc, 
printed by Meibomius, in the Antique Musice 
Auctores Septem, Amst., 1652.—2. Of Tanagra in 
Boeotia, one of the earliest eommentators on the 
writings of Hippocrates: his writings have per- 
ished—3. Of Miletus, the author of a work on 
agrieulture. 

Baccuvs. Vid. Dioxysus. 

Bacon Lines (Baxyv2.idyc), one of the great ly- 
rie poets of Greece, born at Tulis in Ceos, and ne- 
phew as well as fellow-townsman of Simonides. 
He flourished about B.C. 470, and lived a long 
time at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, together 
with Simonides and Pindar. He wrote in the 
Dorie dialect Hymns, Pans, Dithyrambs, &c. ; 
but all bis poems have perished, with the ex- 
ception of a few fragments, and two epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. The fragments have 
been published by Neue, Bacchylidis Cei Frag- 
menta, Berol, 1823, and by Bergk, Poéte Lyrici 
Greci, p. 820. 

BacExis SiLva, a forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Cherusci, probably the western 
part of the Thuringian Forest. 

Bacis (Bákic), the name of several prophets, 
of whom the most eelebrated was the Beeotian 
seer, who delivered his oraeles in hexameter 
verse at Heleon in Boeotia. In later times there 
existed a collection of his oraeles, similar to the 
Sibylline books at Rome. 

Bacrra or ZARIASPA (rà. Bákrpa, rà Zapiacra 
and 7 Zapidonn: now Balkh), the capital of 
Bacrria, appears to have been founded by the 
early Persian kings, but not to have been a eon- 
siderable city till the time of Alexander, who 
settled in it his Greck mereenaries and his dis- 
abled Macedonian soldiers. It stood at the 
northern foot of the Mount Paropamisus (the 
Hindoo Koosh), on the River Bactrus (now Adir- 
siah or Dehas), about twenty-five miles south of 
its junetion with the Oxus. It was the eentre of 
a considerable traffic. The existing ruins, twenty 
miles in cireuit, are all of the Mohammedan 
period. 

Bactria or -1ANA (Ba«rpiavý: BákTpot, -tot, 
-cavoi: now Bokhara), a province of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the south by Mount Paropa- 
misus, which separated it from Ariana, on the 
east by the northern braneh of the same range, 


whieh divided it from the Saez, on the northeast 


by the Oxus, whieh separated it from Sogdiana, 
and on the west by Margiana. It was inhab- 
ited by a rude and warlike people, who were 
subdued by Cyrus or his next sueeessors. 
‘was included in the eonquests of Alexander, 
and formed a part of the kingdom of the Seleu- 
cide until B.C, 255, when Theodotus, its gov- 
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ernor, revolted from Antiochus IL, and founded 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, whieh lasted 
till B.C. 134 or 125, when it was overthrown 
by the Parthians, with whom, during its whole 
duration, its kings were sometimes at war, and 
sometimes in allianee against Syria. This Greek 
kingdom extended beyond the limits of the 
province of Baetria, and ineluded at least a 
part of Sogdiana. Bactria was watered by 
the Oxus and its tributaries, and eontained 
much fertile land; and much of the eom- 
merce between Western Asia and India passed 
through it. : A , 

[Bacrrus (Báxrpoc), a river of Baetria. Vid. 
Baorn1a.] , 

[Baconrius (now Bossuth), a river of Lower 
Pannonia, whieh empties into the Savus near 
Sirmium. | 

BADUNENNE 
land. - 
Basta Gens, plebeian, the most important 
members of which are given under their sur- 
names, Dives, Sutca, TAMPHILUS. 

Bactia, a town in Hispania Tarraeonensis, 
west of Castulo, in the neighborhood of silver 
mines. 

[BxwLow. Vid. BErow.] 

[Basrero (now Porto Barbato), a harbor on 
Junonis Promontorium, not far from Gades, in 
Hispania Bxtiea.] 

Baterr (now Beziers) also ealled BITERREN- 
sis uRBS, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
Obris, not far from Narbo, and a Roman eolony : 
its neighborhood produeed good wine. 

Bærica. Vid. HISPANIA. 

Batis (now Guadalquiver), a river in South- 
ern Spain, formerly ealled Tarressts, and by the 
inhabitants Crrtis, rises in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, in the territory of the Oretani, flows south- 
west through Betica, to which it gives its name, 
past the eities of Corbuda and Hispalis, and falls 
into the Atlantie Oeean by two mouths, north of 
Gades. 

[Barurra (Bacrovpia), the northwestern part 
of Bætica, between the Anas and Mount Ma- 
rianus. | 

BacAcum (now Bavai), the chief town of the 
Nervii in Gallia Belgiea : there are many Roman 
remains in the modern town. 

Bacaun.x, a Gallie people, who revolted under 
Diocletian, and were with diffienlty subdued by 
Maximian, A.D. 286. 

[Bacisravus Mons (rò Bayíoravov ópoc) a 
mountain range in Media, southeast of Ecbat- 
ana, and made by the Greeks sacred to Jupi- 
ter: the region around was called Bagistana. 
This mountain is now more eorreetly termed 
the “sacred roek of Behistun.” ^ Aeeording to 
the aneients, it had the figure of Semiramis eut 
upon it, with a Syrian inseription; but Major 
Rawlinson has shown that the inseription on 
the rock was exeeuted by order of Darius Hys- 
taspis.] 

Bacóas (Bayóac) a eunuch, highly trusted 
and favored by Artaxerxes III. (Oehus), whom 
he poisoned B.C. 338. He was put to death by 
Darius 111. Codomannus, whom he had attempted 
likewise to poison, 336. The name Bagoas fre- 
quently oecurs in Persian history, and is some- 
times used by Latin writers as synonymous with 
a eumuch. 


Lucus, a wood in Western Fries- 
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Bacnipas (Baypddac: now Mejerdah), a river 
of Northern Africa, falling into the Gulf of Car- 
thage near Utica. 

Barz (Bajánus), a town in Campania, on a 
small bay west of Naples, and opposite Putcoli, 
was situated in a beautiful country, which 
abounded in warm mineral springs. The baths 
of Baie were the most eelebrated in Italy, and 
the town itself was the favorite watering-place 
of the Romans, who flocked thither in crowds 
for health and pleasure; it was distinguished 
by licentiousness and immorality. The whole 
eountry was studded with the palaces of the 
Roman nobles and emperors, whieh covered 
the coast from Baie to Puteoli: many of these 
palaces were built out into the sea. (Hor, 
Carm. ii, 18, 20.) The site of ancient Baie 
is now, for the most part, covered by the sea. 

[BaLanza, (Badavaía: now Banias), a city of 
Syria, on the eoast, north of Aradus, by Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus assigned to Phoenicia.] 

[BarsrrLLvs, made governor of Egypt by Nero, 
and wrote an account of that provinec. | 

Barsixvs, D. Cugrius, was elected emperor 
by the senate along with M. Clodius Pupienus 
Maximus, after the murder of the two Gordians 
in Africa at the beginning of A.D. 238; but the 
new emperors were slain by the soldiers at 
Rome in June in the same year. 

Barsus, M. Acirívs, the name of two con- 
suls, one in B.C. 150, and the other in 114. 

Barsus, T. Amplus, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
63, was a supporter of Pompey, whom he joiu- 
ed in the civil war B.C. 49. He was pardoned 


: 3 a E | 
by Casar through the intercession of Cicero, | 
who wrote to him on the occasion (ad Fam., ' 


vi, 12). 
Bansus, M. Arius, of Aricia, married Julia, 


the sister of Julius Cæsar, who bore him a 


daughter, Atia, the mother of Augustus Cæsar. 
Barsus, L. Cornenivs. 1. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metellus and Pompey against Serto- 
rius in Spain, and received from Pompcy the 
Roman citizenship. He accompanied Pompey 
on his return to Rome, B.C. 71, and was for a 
long time one of his most intimate friends. At 
the same time he gained the friendship of Cesar, 
who placed great confidence in him. As the 
friend of Caesar and Pompey, he had numerous 
enemies, who accused him in 56 of having ille- 
gally assumed the Roman citizenship; he was 
defended by Cicero, whose speceh has eome 
down to us, and was acquitted. In the civil 


war, 49, Balbus did not take any open part; 
against Pompey; but he attached himself to 


Casar, and, in conjunction with Oppius, had 
the entire management of Cæsars affairs at 
Rome. After the death of Cæsar (44) he was 
equally successful in gaining the favor of Octa- 
vianus, who raised him to the consulship in 40. 
Balbus wrote a diary (Ephemeris) which has 
not come down to us, of the most remarkable 
oceurrenees in Ceesar's life. He took care that 
Ceesar's Commentaries on the Gallic war should 
be continued ; and we accordingly find the eighth 
book dedicated to him.—2. Nephew of the pre- 
eeding, received the Roman franchise along 
with his uncle. He served under Cesar in the 
civil war; he was quiestor to Asinius Pollio in 
Further Spain in B.C. 48, and while there add- 
ed to his native town, Gades, a suburb; many 
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years afterward he was proconsul of Africa, and 
triumphed over the Guramantes in 19. He 
built a magnificent theatre at Rome, which was 
dedieated in 13. 

BaLbus, Lucitivs. 1. L. a jurist, and broth- 
er of the following.—2. Q., a Stoie philosopher, 


| and a pupil of Panetios, is introduced by Cicero 


as one of the speakers in his De Natura Deorum. 

Barsvus, Ocravivs, a eontemporary of Cicero, 
bore a high eharaeter as a judex; he was put 
to death by the triumvirs, B.C. 43. - 

BaALbus, Sr. Tuonius, tribune of the plebs 
about B.C. 111, proposed an agrarian law. Vid. 
Dict. of Ant, art. Lex Tuornta.s 

Barrànzs (BaoAeapíóec, Badiapídes), also call- 

ed Gymnfsia (luuvgoía) by the Greeks, two 
islands in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Spain, distinguished by the epithets Major and 
Minor, whence their modern names Majorca and 
Minorca. They were early known to the Car- 
thaginiaus, who established settlements there 
for the purposes of trade; they afterward re- 
eeived colonies from Rhodes ; and their popula- 
tion was at a later time of a very mixed kind. 
Their inhabitants, also ealled Baleares, were 
celebrated as slingers, and were employed as 
such in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
z In consequence of their piracies they 
provoked the hostility of the Romans, and were 
finally subdued, B.C. 123, by Q. Metellus, who 
assumed, accordingly, the surname Balearieus. 

Barısta, prefect of the preetorians under Va- 
lerian, whom he accompanicd to the East. Aft- 
er the defeat and capture of that emperor (A. 
D. 260), he rallied a body of Roman troops and 
defeated the Persians in Cilicia. His subse- 
quent career is obscure; he is mentioned as 
one of the thirty tyrants, and was probably put 
to death, about 264, by Odenathus. 

[Bars (BuAtoc), one of the horses of Achil- 
i les, offspring of Zephyrus and the harpy Po- 
darge.] 

[Barsa and Barsa Fenix (now Tavira), a eity 
of Lusitania. 

BawxBarío, M. Furvius, father of Fulvia, the 
| wife of M. Antonius, the triumvir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio, on account of a hesitancy 
in his speech. 

Bampyce. Vid. HIERAPOLIS. 

BXwÁsa (now Mamora ? ruins), a eity of Mau- 
retania Tingitana, on the River Subur (now 
Sebow) near the western coast: a colony un- 
der Augustus, Valentia Danasa. 

BaxpÜsL& Fons (now Sambuco), a fountain in 
Apulia, six miles from Venusia. (Hor, Carm., 
iii, 18.) 

Bantia (Bantinus: now Banzi or Vanzi) a 
town in Apulia, near Venusia, in a woody dis- 
trict (saltus Bantini, Hor. Carm., iii, 4, 15): 
[near this place Marcellus fell a victim to the 
well-laid plans of Hannibal.] : 

[BAeuYnas (Bapúpaç), a river of Pieria, 1n 
Macedonia, empties into the Thermaic Gulf] 

Bansáxa (now Bojana), a river in lllyru, 
flows through the Palus Labeatis. — 

Bansímr (Bdpbapoz), the name given by the 
Grecks to all foreigners whose language was 
not Greek, and who were therefore regarded by 
the Greeks as an inferior race. The Romans 
applied the name to all people who spoke neither 
Greek nor Latin. 
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Bausăris. Vid. Azania, 

[Bansarium PromoNTORIUM (now Cabo de Ls- 
michel), a promontory of Lusitania, just below 
the mouth of the Tagus.] 

BaRBAtio, commander of the household troops 
under Gallus, whom he arrested by command of 
Constantins, A.D. 354. In 355 he was made 
general of the infantry, and sent into Gaul to 
assist Julian against the Alemanni. He was 
put to death by Constantius in 359. 

BannATus, M. Horartivs, consul B.C. 449 with 
Valerius Publieola after the overthrow of the 
decemvirs. Pid. PueLicoLa. 

BartésULa, aecity and river (now Guadiaro) 
in Hispania Betica, on the coast, north of Calpe, ] 

BanBosrnÉxzs, a mountain cast of Sparta. 

Bannüra, /Ewiríus. 1. Q, consul B.C. 31%, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in | 
311, when he fought against the Etruscans.—2. | 
L., consul in 281, carried on war against the Ta- | 
rentines, Samnites, and Sallentines—8. M., consul 
in 230, carried on war against the Ligurians. | 

Barca, the surname of Haxwrcar, the father 
of Hannibal, is probably the same as the Hebrew 
Barak, which signifies lightning. His family | 
was distinguished subsequently as the “ Barcine | 
family,” and the demoeratieal party, which sup- | 
ported this family, as the “ Barcine party.” | 

Barca or -E (Bápxy : Bapxiryc, Bapkator, Bar- | 
emus) 1. (Now JMerjeh, ruins), the second city 
of Cyrenaica, in northern Africa, one hundred 
stadia (ten geographical miles) from the sea, 
appears to have been at first a settlement of a 
Libyan tribe, the Baresi, but about B.C. 560 
wasg colonized by the Greek seceders from Cy- 
rene, and became so powerful as to make the 
western part of Cyrenaica virtually independent 
of the mother city. In B.C. 510 it was taken 
by the Persians, who removed most of its inhab- 
ifants to Bactria, and under the Ptolemies its 
ruin was completed by the crection of its port! 
into a new city, which was named Protemais, 
and which took the place of Barea as one of the 
eities of the Cyrenaie Pentapolis.—2. A town in 
Bactria, peopled by the removed inhabitants of 
the Cyrenaie Baren. 

Barcino (now Bureclona), a town of the Lale- 
tani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, afterward a 
Roman colony: the town was not large, but it 
possessed an excellent harbor. 

Banpawrs Vid. Arsaces XXI. 

Barbyzls or Banpyrum (Bépdvare, BápóvAAu), 
an Illyrian chieftain, carried on frequent wars 
with the Macedonians, but was at length de- 
feated and slain in battle by Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great, B.C. 359. 

Barta SorAnus, consul suffectus in A.D. 52 
under Claudius, and afterward proconsul of Asia, 
wes 2 man of justive and integrity. He was 
seeused of treason in the reign of Nero and was 
eondemed to death, together with his daughter 
Servilia. ‘The ehief witness against him was 
P, Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the 
teacher of Soranus. (Vid. Juv, ii, 116.) 

Baretsn, n people in the northeast of Spain, 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 

[Banavrra or BanGyLix (Bapyótca, rú; Bap- 
yusudrne, Bapyudenrucóc), a city of Caria, lying 
on the gulf, named from it, Bargylieticus Sinus, 
and named by the Carians Andanua ("Avdavoc) ; 
famed for a stutue of Diana. | 
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Banfux (Barinus: now Dari) a town in Apu- 
lia, on the Adriatie, a municipium, and celebrated 
for its fisheries (Barium piscosum, Hor, Sat, t, 
5, 97). 

Bansaznres (Baocaévrgc) or BAnzazNrus (Bap- 
¿áevtos), satrap of the Arachoti and Drange, 
took part in the murder of Darius IIL, and after- 
ward fled to India, where he was seized by the 
inhabitants and delivered up to Alexander, who 
put him to deatb. 

Barsive (Bapoívg). 1. Daughter of Artaba- 
zus, and wife of Memnon the Rhodian, subse- 
quently married Alexander the Great, to whom 
she bore a son, Hercules. She aud her son were 
put to death by Polysperchon in 309.—2. Also 
called SrAvina, elder daughter of Darius III, 
whom Alexander married at Susa, B.C. 324. 
Shortly after Alexandor's death she was mur- 
dered by Roxana. 

[Banycaza (Bapúyaja, now Baroatsch), a city 
of India, on the eastern side of the River 
Nomadus, possessing an active and extensive 
land and sea trade with Baetria, Arabia, and 
Africa. | 

[Banzarxrrs (Baplaéyryc). Vid. Bansarnres.| 

Basáxnitis. Vid. DATAN EA. 

Basitia (now Basel or Bale), x town on the 
Rhine, in the neighborhood of which Valentinian 
built a fortress.—[2. An island. Vid. Anaxua.} 

Bastina, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, bro- 
ther of Constantine the Great. 

Basmivus (BaooíAstoc), commonly called Basil 
the Great, was born A.D. 329, at Cesaréa, He 
studied at Antioch or Constantinople under Lr 
banius, and subsequently eontinued his studies 
for four years (351-355) at Athens, chiefly under 
the sophists Himerius and Prozresius. Among 
his fellow-students were the Emperor Julian 
and Gregory Nazianzen, the latter of whom be- 
came his most intimate friend. After aequiring 
the greatest reputation as a student for bis 
knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and science, 
he returned to Ciesarca, where he began to 
plead causes, but soon abandoned his profes- 
sion and devoted himself to a religious life. He 
now led an ascetic life for many ycars; he 
was elected Bishop of Cæsaren in 370 in place 
of Eusebius; he died in 379. The best edition 
of his works is by Garnier, Paris, 1721-1730, 
9 vols. folio. 

Dasfuus, L. Mixvcius, served under Cesar lo 
Gaul, and commanded part of Cæsars fleet in 
the civil war. He was one of Cwsar's assassins 
(B.C. 44), and in the following year was mur- 
dered by his own slaves. 

[Bassixta, u city of Mlyria, not far from Lis- 
sus.] 

BassXnxvs (Baocapevc), a surname of Baeehus 
(Dionysus), probably derived from feccapíg, & 
fox skin, worn by the god himself and the 
Meenads in Thrace. 

Bassus, Avuripivs, an orator and histérian 
under Augustus and Tiberius, wrote an aeeount 
of the Roman wars in Germany, and a work 
upon Roman history of a more general character, 
which was continued in thirty-one books by the 
elder Pliny. 

Bassus, Q. Caciricvs, a Roman eques, and aa 
adherent of Pompey, fled to Tyre after the bat. 
tle of Pharsalia, B.C. 48, Shortly afterward ke 


DASSUS, 
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obtained possession of Tyre, aud was joined by 
most of the troops of Sextus Cæsar, the govern- 
or of Syria, who had becu killed by his own sol- 
diers at the instigation of Bassus. He subse- 
quently settled down in A painea, where he main- 
tained himself for three years (16-43) against 
C. Antistius Vetus, and afterward against Sta- 
tius Mureus and Marcius Crispus. On the ar- 
rival of Cassius in Syria in 43. the troops of 
Bassus went over to Cussius. 

Bassus, Carsiva, a Roman lyrie poet, and a 
friend of Persius, who addresses his sixth satire 
to him, was destroyed, along with his villa, in 
A.D. 79, by the eruption of Vesuvius which 
overwhelmed Herculaneum aud Pompeii. 

Bassus Sauvivs, a Roman epic poet of eon- 
siderable merit, contemporary with Vespasiau. 

Basranné or Basrerna, a warlike German 
people, who inigrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
inthe wars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period they frequently 
devastated Thrace, aud were engaged iu wars 
with the Romau governors of the provinee of 
Macedonia. In D.C. 30 they were defeated by 
Mareus Crassus, and driven across the Danube ; 
and we find them, at a later time, partly settled 
between the Tyras (now Dniester) aud Borys- 
ihenes (now Drieper), and partly at the mouth 
of the Danube, under the name of Peucini, from 
thei iuhabiting the island of Peuee, at the 
month of this river. 

j Basti (uow Baza), a city of the Basrmaxi.] 

BasrmTAM (also DasTrerant, Bastor), a peo- 
ple in Hispania Bietica, on the coast. . 

[Bara (Bard, rá), a city and port of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, on the Euxine, opposite Sinope.] 

Barinaa or Dasantris (Baravaía, Bacavires : 
in the Old Testament, Bashan, Busan), a district 
of Palestine, east of the Jordan, extending from 
the river Jabbok ou the south to Mount Her- 
mon, lu the Antilibanus chain, on the north. 
The s and v are mere dialcetie varieties. 

Baravi or Barávi (Lucan. i, 481), a Celtic 
people who abandoued their homes in conse- 
quenee of civil dissensions before the tine of 
Julius Cæsar, und settled in the island formed 
by the Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, which 
island was called after them, Insula Batavorum. 
They were for a loug time allies of the Romans 
in their wars against the Germans, and were of 
great service to the former by their excellent 
savalry ; but at length, exasperated by the op- 
pressions of the Roman officers, they rose in 
revolt under Claudius Civilis in A.D. 69, and 
were with great difiiculty subdued. On their 
subjugation they were treated by the Rowans 
"ith mildness, and were exempt from taxation. 
Their country, which also extended beyond the 


island south of the Maus and the Waal, was' 


called at a later time, Baravia. Their chief 
towns were Lugdunum (now Leyden) and Ba- 
tavodurum (now Wuyk-Durstad 7), between the 
Maas aud the Waal. The Caninefates or Can- 
ninefates were a branch of the Batavi aud 
dwelt in the west of the island. 

BarAvopntuuM. Vid. Baravi. 

| Barga (Buzeta). 1. A Naiad, mother by CEba- 
ius of Tyndareus, Hippocoon, and learion.—2. 
Daughter of Teucer, wife of Dardanus, mother 
of Tus and Erichthonius.] 


BATTIA DÆ. 

[| Baruycres (Badox7. jc), a celebrated artist of 

fagnesia on the Mecander, constructed for the 

| Lacedeemonians the colossal throne of the Amy- 

clean Apollo. He probably flourished about the 
time of Solon, or a little later. 

BarmyLius. 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved by Anacreon.—2. Of Alexandrea, the 
freedman and favorite of Maecenas, brought to 
perfeetiou, together with Pylades of Cilicia, the 
imitative danee or ballet. called Pantominxass. 
Dathyllus exeelled in comic, and Pylades in 
tragie personifications. 

[Baruys Portos (Balòs Aurjv), the large deep 
harbor of Aulis, lu which the Grecian fleet as- 
sembled before sailing to Troy.] 
| Barna (Buzvac: Bervaiog). 1. (Now Saruj), 
a city of Osroéne in Mesopotamia, east of the 
Euphrates, and southwest of Edessa, at about 
eqnal distances; founded by the Macedonians, 
aud taken by Trajan; celebrated for its an- 
nual faiv of ludian and Syrian merehandise.— 

2. (Now Dahab), a city of Cyvrhestiee, in Syria, 
between Berma and Hierapolis. 

Baro (Bázov) 1. The chavioteer of Amphi 
E! was swallowed up by the earth along 


with Axruranaus.—2. The name of two leaders 
of the Pannonians and Dalmatians iu their in 
surrection of the reign of Augustus, A.D. 6. 
Tiberius and Germanieus were both sent against 
them, and obtained some advantages over them, 
in consequence of which the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians eoneluded a peace with the Romans 
in A.D. 8. But the peace was of short dura: 
tion. The Dalmatiau Bato put his namesake 
| to death, and renewed the war. Tiberius now 
¡finally subdued Dalmatia; Bato surrendered to 
i bhim in A.D. 9, upon promise of pardon; he ae 
eompanied Tiberius to Italy, and his life was 
spared. 

Barrisps (Barruidat), kings of Cyrene dur- 
ing eight generations. 1. Barrus l., of Thera, 
led a colony to Africa at the command of the 
Delphie oracle, aud founded Cyrene about D.C. 
681. He was the first king of Cyrene; his gov 
ernment was gentle and just, and after his death 
in 599 he was worshipped as a hero.—2. Arcxs- 
iLAUS I, son of No. 1, reigued B.C. 599-583. 
—3. Barrus IL, surnamed “the Happy,” son 
of No. 2, veigned B.C. 583-560? In his reign 
Cyrene received a great number of colonists 
from various parts of Greeee; and in conse 
quenee of the inercased strength of his king- 
dom, Battus was able to subdue the neighboring 
Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, king of 
Egypt (570), who had espoused the cause of the 
Libyans.—4. Arcesitaus IL, son of No. 5, sur 
named “the Oppressive,” reigned about BC. 
560-550. In consequence of dissensions be- 

| tween himself and his brothers, the latter with 
drew from Cyreue sid founded Barca. He 
was strangled by his brother or friend Learehus. 
—5. Barrus IIL, or “the Lame, son of No. 
4, veigned about B.C. 550-530, In his time, 
Demonax, a Mantinean, gave a new constitu 
tion to the city, whercby the royal power was 
reduced within very narrow limits—6. AzcES 
maus IIL, son of No. 5, reigned about B.C. 
530-514, was driven from Cyrene in an attempt 
to recover the aucient royal privileges, but re 
covered his kingdom with the aid cf Samian 
auxiliarice. He endeavored to strengthen him- 
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self by making submission to Cambyses in 525. 
He was, however, again obhged to leave Cy- 
rene; he fled to Alazir, king of Barea, whose 
daughter he -had married, and was there slain 
by the Barezans and some Cyrenzan exiles. 
—1. Barrus IV., probably son of No. 6, of 
whose life we have no aeeounts.—8. ARCESI- 
LAUS IV., probably son of No. 7, whose vietory 
in the ehariotraee at the Pythian games, B.C. 
466, is eelebrated by Pindar in his fourth and 
fifth Pythian odes. At his death, about 450, a 
popular government was established. 

| BaTrIÁDES, a patronymie of Callimaehus, from 
his father Battus.] 

Barrus (Bárroc), a shepherd whom Mereury 
(Hermes) turned into a stone beeause he broke a 
promise whieh he made to the god. 

BarÜruw, a town in Campania of uncertain 
site. 

Baucis. Vid. PHILEMON. 

Bau (now Bacolo), a collection of villas rather 
than a town, between Misenum and Baix, in 
Campania. 

[Bavris, Bautes, or Baurisus, (now Hoangho), 
a river of Seriea. | 

Bavius and Mavivs, two malevolent poe- 
tasters, who attacked the poetry of Virgil and 
Horaee. 

Bazira or Brzira (Bátipa: Bafípo : now Ba- 
jour, northwest of Peshawur), a eity in the Pa- 
ropamisus, taken by Alexander on his march into 
India. 

BrsnYoks (Bébpuxec). 1. A mythieal people in 
Bithynia, said to be of Thracian origin, whose 
. king, Amyeus, was slain by Pollux (p. 90, b.)— 
2. An ancient Iberian people on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, north and south of the Pyrenees: 
they possessed numerous herds of cattle. 

BrbriAcum, a small place in Cisalpine Gaul, 
between Cremona and Verona, eelebrated for the 
defeat both of Otho and of the Vitellian troops, 
A.D. 69. 

BrrsiA (BéAbiwa: Bezbuvirac). 1. (Now St. 
George d Arbori), an island in the Ægæan Sea, 
off the south coast of Attica—2. Vid. BrLr- 
MINA. 

Betemina (BeAcpiva, now Belemia), also ealled 
Belmina and Belvina, a town in the northwest 
of Laconia, on the borders of Arcadia. The sur- 
rounding district was called Belminatis and Bel- 
binatis. 

BeLÉsIs or Betitsys (BéAeotc, Bé?.ecvc), a Chal- 
dean priest at Babylon, who is said, in conjune- 
tion with Arbaces the Mede, to have overthrown 
the old Assyrian empire. Vid. Arsaces. Bele- 
sis afterward reeeived the satrapy of Babylon 
from Arbaees. 

Bxrc.z, one of the three great people into 
whieh Cæsar divides the population of Gaul. 
They were bounded on the north by the Rhine, 
on the west by the oecan, on the south by the 
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stones, Morini, Menaru, ADUATICT, and others; 
and the collective forces of the whole nation 
were more than a million. 

Bercica. Vid. GALLIA. i 

Brrcíux, the name generally applied to the 
territory of the BeLLovaci, and of the tribes de- 
pendent upon the latter, namoly, the Atrebates, 
Ambiani, Vellioeasses, Aulerei, and Caleti. Bel- 
gium did not inelude the whole eountry inhab- : 
ited by the Belgae, for we find the Nervu, Remi, 
&e., expressly exeluded from it. (Caes, B. e. y. 


24. 

sn or Borervs (BóAjytoc), a leader of the 
Gauls, who invaded Macedonia and Myria in 
B.C. 980. He defeated the Macedonians in a 
groat battle, in whieh their king, Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, was slain.] 

[Beurpes, patronymic of Palamedes, as de- 
seended from Belus. | yal 

BeLisArius, the greatest general of Justinian, 
was a native of Illyria, and of mean extraetion. 
In A.D. 534 he overthrew the Vandal kingdom 
in Afriea, whieh had been established by Gen- 
serie about one hundred years previously, and 
took prisoner the Vandal king Gelimer, whom 
he led in triumph to Constantinople. In 535- 
540, Belisarius earried on war against the Goths 
in Italy, and conquered Sicily, but he was re- 
ealled by the jealousy of Justinian. In 541-544 
he again carried on war against the Goths m 
Italy, but was again reealled by Justinian, leay- 
ing his vietories to be eompleted by his rival, 
Narses, in the complete overthrow of the Gothie 
kingdom, and the establishment of the exarehate 
of Ravenna. The last victory of Belisarius was 
gained in repelling an inroad of the Bulgarians, 
559. In 563, he was aeeused of a conspiracy 
against the life of Justinian; aceording to a 
popular tradition, he was deprived of his pro- 
perty, his eyes were put out, and he wandered 
as a beggar through Constantinople; but ae- 
eording to the more authentie aeeount, he was 
merely imprisoned for a year in his own palaee, 
and then restored to his honors. He died in 
565. 

BELLEROPHON or BELLĚRÖPHONTES (BeAAepo- 
óOv or BeA2epoóóvrnc) son of the Corinthian 
king Glaueus and Eurymede, and grandson of 
Sisyphus, was originally called Z/ipponous, and 
reecived the name Bellerophon from slaying the 
Corinthian Bellerus. To be purified from the 
murder he fled to Preetus, whose wife Antea fell 
in love with the young hero; but as her offers 
were rejeeted by him, she aceused him to her 
husband of having made improper proposals to 
her. Preetus, unwilling to kil him with his 
own hands, sent him to his father-in-law, lo- 
bates, king of Lyeia, with a letter, in whieh the 
latter was requested to put the young man to 
death. Jobates aeeordingly sent him to kill the 
monster Chimera, thinking that he was sure 


Sequana (now Seine) and Matrona (now Marne), |to perish in the contest, After obtainmg pos- 
and on the cast by the territory of the Treviri. session of the winged horse, Prcasus, Beller- 


They were of German origin, and had settled in 
the eountry, expelhng or reducing to subjection 
the former inhabitants. They were the bravest 
of the inhabitants of Gaul, were subdued hy 
Cesar after a courageous resistanee, and were the 
first Gallie people who threw off the Roman do- 
minion, The Belgze were subdivided into the 
tribes of the Nervu, Brrnovact, Remi, Suss- 
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-ophon rose with him in the air, and killed the 


Chimera with his «arrows. Jobates, thus dis- 


‘appointed, sent Bellerophon against the Soly- 


nu, and next against the Amazons. In these 
eontests he was also victorious; and on his re- 


‘turn to Lyeia, being attacked by the bravest 


Lyeians, whom Iobates had plaeed in ambush 
for the purpose, Bellerophon slew them all. To- 
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p 
bates, now seeing that it was hopeless to kill In the Samnite wars it was subdued by the Ro 
the hero, gave him his daughter (Philonoé, An- mans, who sent a colony thither in B.C. 268, 
ticléa, or Cassandra) in marriage, and made him and ehanged its name Maleventum into Bene- 
his sueeessor on the throne. Bellerophon be-, ventum. It was eolonized a seeond time by Au- 
came the father of Isander, Hippolochus, and | gustus, and was henee ealled Colonia Julia Con- 


Laodamia. At last Bellerophon drew upon him- 
self the hatred of the gods, and, eonsumed by 
grief, wandered lonely through the Aleian field, 
avoiding the paths of men. This is all that 
Homer says respeeting Bellerophon's later fate: 
some traditions related that he attempted to fly 
to heaven upon Pegasus, but that Jupiter (Zeus) 
sent a gad-fly to sting the horse, whieh threw 
off the rider upon the earth, who beeame lame 
or blind in eonsequenee. (Horaee, Carm, iv. 


11, 26.) 
[BErrÉRvs, a Corinthian. Vid. BELLERO- 
PHON. 


Bzrur a Celtiberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raeonensis. 

[BeLLresus, L. 1. Unele of Catiline, propræ- 
tor in Afriea B.C. 104.—2. Originally a slave of 
Demetrius, was the oceasion of an insurreetion 
in Intemelium during the eivil war between 
Cesar and Pompey. | 

BELLOxa, the Roman goddess of war, was 
probably a Sabine divinity. She is frequently 
mentioned by the Roman poets as the eompan- 
zon of Mars, or even as his sister or his wife, 
and is deseribed as armed with a bloody seourge. 
(Virg, -4n, vii, 703.) During the Samnite 
wars in B.C. 296, Appius Claudius Caeus vowed 
a temple to her, which was ereeted in the Cam- 
pus Martius. Her priests, ealled Bellonarit, 
wounded their own arms or legs when they 
offered saerifices to her. 

BerLovăci, the most powerful of the Belgz, 
dwelt in the modern Beauvais, between the 
Seine, Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Cæsars 
time they could bring one hundred thousand 
men into the field, but they were subdued by 
Cesar with the other Belge. 

Beton or Baton (BeAóv, BatAóv, near Bolo- 
nia, ruins) a sea-port town in Hispania B:etiea, 
on a river of the same name, (now Barbate), the 
usual place for crossing over to Tingis in Mau- 
retania. 

Berus (B72oc), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Libya or Eurynome, twin brother of Age- 
nor, and father of Algyptus and Danaus. He 
was believed to be the ancestral hero and na- 
tional divinity of several Eastern nations, from 
whom the legends about him were transplanted 
to Greece, and there beeame mixed up with 
Greek myths. 

BiLus (Bz2oc: now Nahr Naman), a river of 
Phoenicia, rising at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
and falling into the sea close to the south of 
Ptolemais (now Acre), celebrated for the tradi 
tion that its fine sand first led the Phoenieians 
to the invention of glass. 

BenAcus Lacus (now Lago di Garda), a lake 
in the north of Italy (Gallia Transpadana), out 
of whieh the Mineius flows. 

BÉxÉvENTUM (now Benevento), a town in Sam- 
nium, on the Appia Via, at the junetion of the 
two valleys through whieh the Sabatus and 
Calor flow, formerly ealled Maleventum on ae- 


cordia Augusta Feliz. The modern town has 
several Roman remains, among others a tri- 
umphal areh of Trajan. 

Berecyntia (Bepekvvría), a surname of Cyb- 
ele, whieh she derived from Mount Berecyn- 
tus where she was worshipped. 

[Berecyntus Mons (Bepékvvroc) a mount- 
ain in Phrygia, saered to Cybele. Vid. the 
foregoing. | 

BerÉxice (Bepevixy), a Macedonie form of 
Pherenice (Pepevixn), i. e, “Bringing Vietory.” 
1. First the wife of [ Philip, son of Amyntas, a 
Macedonian offieer], and afterward of Ptolemy 
I. Soter, who fell in love with her when she 
eame to Egypt in attendance on his bride Eu- 
rydiee, Antipater's daughter. She was ecele- 
brated for her beauty and virtue, and was the 
mother of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus.—2. Daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and wife of An- 
tioehus Theos, king of Syria, who divorced La- 
odiee in order to marry her, B.C. 249. On the 
death of Ptolemy, B.C. 247, Antioehus recalled 
Laodice, who, notwithstanding, eaused him to 
be poisoned, and murdered Berenice and her 
son.—3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, 
and wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. She was 
put to death by her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
on his aeeession to the throne, 221. The fa- 
mous hair of Berenice, which she dedieated for 
her husband's safe return from his Syrian ex- 
pedition in the temple of Arsinoé at Zephyrium, 
was said to have beeome a eonstellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimaehus in a poem, of 
whieh we have a translation by Catullus.—4. 
Otherwise ealled Cleopatra, daughter of Ptole- 
my VIII. Lathyrus, sueceeded her father ou the 
throne B.C. 81, and married Ptolemy X. (Alex- 
ander IL) but was murdered by her husband 
nineteen days after her marriage.—5. Daughter 
of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, and eldest sister of the 
famous Cleopatra, was placed on the throne by 
the Alexandrines when they drove out her fa- 
ther, B.C. 58. She afterward married Archelaus, 
but was put to death, with her husband, when 
Gabinius restored Auletes, 55.—6. Sister of Her- 
od the Great, married Aristobulus, who was put 
to death B.C. 6. She afterward went to Rome, 
where she spent the remainder of her life. She 
was the mother of Agrippa L—7. Daughter of 
Agrippa I, married her uncle Herod. king of 
Chaleis, by whom she had two sous. After the 
death of Herod, A.D. 48, Bereniee, then twenty 
years old, lived with her brother Agrippa Ii, not 
without suspicion of an incestuou — ecunmuerce 
with him. She gained the love of Tiius, who 
was only withheld from niakiug her his wife by 
fear of offending the Romans by such a step— 
[8. Wife of Mithradates the Great, put to death 
by him with his other wives, to prevent their 
falling alive into the hands of the Romans.j 
BÉnÉxicE (Bepevixy : Bepevixeve), tie name 


of several eities of the period of the Protenmtos. 
' |. Formerly Eziongeber (ruins near 440004) aM 


count, it is said, of its bad air. It was one of | Arabia, at the bead of the Smus Ze. iis 


the most ancient towns in Italy, having been eastern braneh of the Red Sea OL 


~ 


founded, aceording to tradition, by Diomede. | Egypt (for so it was consider ed, Han 
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a little south of the parallel of Syene), on the 
coast of the Red Sea, on a gulf called Sinus 


finmundus (¿rúbaproc kóXmoc, now Foul Day) 
where its ruins are still visible. It was named 
after the mother of Ptolemy TI. Philadelphus, 
who built it, and made a road hence to Coptos, 


so that if became a chief emporium for the com- | 
Under 


merce of Egypt with Arabia aud Judia. 
the Romans it was the residence of a precfectus, 
—3. B. Pancunysos (B. Uéyxpucos or Y rara 
Zábac), on the Red Sea const in Althiopia, con- 
siderably south of the above—4 D. E»winzs 
(B. èm? Aeipjjc), on the Promontory Dira, on the 
western side of the entrance to the Red Sea 
(now Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb)-—5. (Now Ben 
Ghazi, ruins), in Cyrenaica, formerly Husprris 
(‘Eovepic), the fabled site of the Gardens of the 
Hesperides. It took its later name from the 
wife of Ptolemy UL Euergctes, and was the 
westernmost of the five cities of the Libyan 
Pentapolis. There were other cities of the 
aume. 

Bereistani, a people in the northeast of Spain, 
between the Iberus nnd the Pyrenees, whose 
capital was Bergium. 

[Bexcium (now Bamberg?) 1. A place in the 
country of the Hermunduri, iu Germania Magna. 
—2, Vid. BERGISTANL ] 

Bercomum (Bergomas, -atis: now Bergamo), 
a town of the Orobii in Gallin Cisalpina, be- 
tween Comum and Brida, afterward a muni 
cipium. 

[Berxrus Moss (Bépyrov ópoc: now Acro Li- 
vadAo), a mountain of Macedonia, 4 continuation 
of the great range of Olympus. | 

Berokr (Bepóg) 1. A Trojan woman, wife of 
Doryclus, one of the companions of Aluens, 
whose form Iris assumed when she persuaded 
the women to set fire to the ships of Æneas in 
Sicily—[2. The nurse ef Semele, whose form 
Juno (Hera) assumed for the purpose of per- 
suading Semele to request Jupiter to visit her 
in all his divine majesty —8. One of the ceean 
aymphs. | 

Brraa (Bépora, also Béppora, Bepón : Bepocede, 
Bepotatos). 1. (Now Verria), one of the most 
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his work from the archives in the temple of 
Belus. The work itself is lost, but considerable 
fragments of it ave preserved in Josephus, 
Eusebius, Syneellus, and the Christian fathers : 
the best editions of the fragmeuts are by Rich- 
ter, Lips, 1825, and in Didot's Fragmenta Histor- 
icorum Gracorum, vol. ii, Paris, 1848. 

B£ntvvs (Bgporóc: Bapórioy: now Deirut, 
ruins) one of the oldest sea-ports of Phoenicia. 
stood on a promontory near the month of the 
River Magoras (now Nahr Beirut), balf way be- 
tween Byblus and Sidon. ft was destroyed by 
the Syrian king Tryphon (B.C. 140), and restored 
by Agrippa under Augustus, who made it a col- 
ony. It afterward beeame a celebrated seat o£ 
learning. 

Bisa. Pid. ANTINOÓPOLIS, 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful ‘Thracian people. 
who dwelt along the whole of Mount Heemus as 
far as the Euxine. After the conquest of Mace- 
donia by the Romans (D.C. 168), the Bessi were 
attacked by the latter, and subdued after a ac- 
vere struggle. l 

Brssus (Bijosoc), satrap of Bactria under Da- 
rius IIL, seized Darius soon after the battle of 
Arbela, B.C. 831. Pursucd by Alexander in the 
following year, Bessus put Darius to death, ana 
fled to Bactria, where he assumed the title of 
king. Hc was betrayed by two of his followers 
to Alexander, who put him to death. 

Bestia, CaLrurnius. 1. L, tribune of the 
plebs D.C. 121, and consul 111, when he earried 
on war against Jugurtha, but, having received 
large bribes, he concluded a peace with the Du- 
midian. On his return to Rome, he was, in con- 
sequence, accused und condemned. —2. L., one of 
the Catilinariau conspirators, D.C. 63, was at 
the time tribune of the plebs designatus, and 
not actually tribuno, as Sallust says. Jn 59 he 

mas adile, and in 57 was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the pretorship, notwithstanding his Dri- 
bery, for which offence he was brought to trial 
in the following year, and condemned, although 
he was defended by Cicero. 

Berash, a people in Galia Belgica, between 


Pad 


ancient towns of Macedonia, on one of the low- | Beeiz in Brabant. 


er ranges of Mount Bernuus, aud on the As- | 


treus, a tributary of the Halinemon, southwest 
of Pella, and about twenty miles from tho sen. 
—9. (Now Peria), a town in the interior of 
Thrace, was under the later Roman empire, 
together with Philippopolis, one of the most 
important military posts—s. (Now Aleppo or 
Haleb), a town in Syria near Antioch, enlarged 
by Seleucus Nicator, who gave it the Macedo- 
man name of Bercs. It is called Helbon or 
Chelbon in Ezekicl (xxvii, 18), and Chalep in 
the Byzantine writérs, a nume still retained in 
the modern Haleb, for which Europeans have 
substituted Aleppo. 

Diwosus (Bgpocór, or Bypwoodc), u priest of 
Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign of Antio- 
chus I. (B.C. 261-246), and wrote in Greek : 
history of Babylonia, in niue books (called Ba- 
Gvawvixd, and sometimes XadAduind or toropíal 
XaAóaikat) It embraced the carlicst traditions 
about the human race, a description of Babylo- 
nia and its population, and a chronological list 
of its kings down to the time of the great Cyrus. 
Berosus snys that he derived the materials for 
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" Tungri and Nervii, in the neighborhood of 


[Dzvus (Beboc), a viver of Macedonia, an ul 
fluent of the Erigon.] 

Dxzina. Vid. BAZINA. 

Axor. i Also called Oenns or JAuerus, 
sou of Tiberis and Manto, is said to have built 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
his mother—2, A Bithynian, the author ol 
twenty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
lived under Augustus and Tiberius. 
| Bras(Bíac.) 1. Sou of Amythaon, and brother 
of the seer Melampus. He married Pere. 
daughter of Neleus, whom her father bad re- 
fused to give to any one maless he brought him 
the oxen of Iphiclus. These Melempus obtained 
by his courage and skill, aud so wen the priacess 
for his brother. Melampus also gained for Bias 
a third of the kingdom of Argos, in consequenec 
of his curing the daughters of Protus and the 
other Argive women of their madness—2. OF 
Priene iu lonia, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
flourished about B.C. 550. 

Biacónos, M. Furius, a Roman poet, born 
at Cremona B.C. 108, wrote iambies, cpigrams, 
¿and a poem on Ciosaris Gaulish wars; the open- 


BIBRACTE. 


ing line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace | 


(Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes, Sat., 
ü, 5, 41). It is probable that Bibaeulus also 
wrote a poem entitled _4thiopis, containing an 
account of the death of Memnon by Achilles, 
and that the turgidus Alpinus of Horzee (Sat, 
i, 10, 36) is no other than Bibaculus. The at- 
tacks of Horace against Bibaeulus may probably 
be owing to the faet that the poems of Bibaculus 
eontained insults against the Cæsars. (Tae, Ann., 
iv. 34.) 

BibracrkE (uow Autun), the ehief town of the 
«Edui in Gallia Lugdunensis, afterward Augus- 
todunaum. 

Diısrax (now Liévre), a towu of the Remi in 
Gallia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

Bisttus Carrvrnivs. 1. L, eurule tedile B. 
U. 65, pretor 62, and consul 59, in egeh of which 
years he had C. Julius Cesar as his eolleague. 
He was a stanch adherent of the aristoeratieal 
party, but was unable in his consulship to re- 


sist the powerful combinetion of Cesar, Pon» | 


pey, and Crassus. After an incffeetual attempt 
to oppose Cæsars agrarian law, he withdrew 
from the popular assemblics altogether; whence 
it was said in johe that it was the consulship 
of Julius and Cesar. In 51 Bibulus was pro- 
consul of Syria; aud in the civil war he com- 
manded Pompey's fleet in the Adriatie, and 
died (48) while holding this command off Cor- 
eyra. He married Porcia, the daughter of Ca 

Utieensis, by whom he hed three sons, two of 
whom were murdered by the soldiers of Gabin- 
tus, in Egypt, 50.—2. L., son of No. 1, was a 
youth at his father's death, and was brought up 
by M. Brutus, who married his mother Poreia. 


BYTDHYNIA. 


and depth of feeling.— Editions, including Mos 
chus, by Jacobs, Gotha, 1795; Wakefield, Lon- 
don, 1795; and Manso, Leipzig, 1807.—2. Of 
Borysthenes, near the mouth of the Dnieper, 
flourished about D.C. 250. He was sold as a 
slave, when young, and reeeived his liberty from 
his master, a rhetorician. Ve studied at Athens, 
iund embraced the later Cyrenaie philosophy, 
|as expounded by Tiizoporus, the Atheist. He 
| lived a considerable time at the court of Antig- 
,onus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. Bion was 
noted for his sharp sayings, whenee Horace 
speaks of persons delighting Bioneis sermonibus 
et sale nigro. (Epist, it, 2, 60.)—[9. Of Soli in 
Cilicia, author of a work on Ethiopia (Ai8to- 
mirá), of whieh a few fragments remain; he 
wrote also a treatise on agrienlture.—£ A math- 
ematician of Abdera, the first who maintained 
that there were certain regions where the night 
lasted six months, and ihe day the other six 
| months of the year.] 
| [Berna (ruins at Biradsjik), a city of Osrho- 
| ene, on the Euphrates. 
| [Brisarre (BeodArac). Vid. Brsarma.] 
| Bisartia (Bicadría: BiodArne), a district in 
Maecdonia, on the western bank of the Stry- 
mon. The Bisaltoa were Thraeians, and st the 
invasion of Greeee by Xerxes (B.C. 480) they 
were ruled by a ‘Thracian prince, who was in- 
dependent of Macedonia; but at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war we find them subject to 
Macedonia. 

{Bisaxtis, female patronymie from Bisaltes, i 
e, THEOPMANE. } 
| DisawruE (Bicdvéy: BicavOgvóc: now Jo- 
dosto), subsequently Rhedestum or Rhedestus, a 








He fought with Brutus at the battle of Philippi | town in Thrace on the Propontis, with a good 
in 42, but he was afterward pardoned by Anto- | harbor, was founded by the Sumians, and was 
ny, and was intrusted by the latter with im- |in later times one of the great bulwarks of the 


portant commends. He died ehortly before the 
battle of Aetium. 

[Bicurpium (now Erfurt 7), n city of the Che- 
rusel in Germany. | 

Bris (Bidinus, Bidensis), a small town in Si- 
ily, west of Syraeuse. 

Biernra (now Becerra ê), a town of the Ore- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Bierrrióxes or BrcEnur a people in Aquita- 
nia, near the Pyrenees. 

Birsiris (now Baubola), a town of the Celti- 
beri in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a munici- 
pium with the surname Augusta, on the River 
Salo, also ealled Bilbilis (now Xalon), was the 
birth-plaee of the poet Martial and was cele- 
brated for its manníaetorles in iron and gold. 

Prinxus (BiA2alos : now Filbas), a river of 
Bithynia, rising in the Hypii Montes, and falling 
into the Pontus Enxinus twenty stadia (two 
geographical miles) east of Tium. Some made 
it the boundary between Bithynia nud Paphla- 
gonia. 

Bineicm (now 
in Gallia Belgica. 

Dios (Bior). 1. Of Smyrna, à bueolie poet, 
flourished about B.C. 280, and spent the last 
years of his life in Sieily, where he was poison- 
ed. He was older than Mosehus, who laments 
his untimely death, and ealls himself the pupil 
of Bion. (Moseh, Jd, iii.) The style of Bion 


Bingen), & town on the Rhine, 


ia refined, and his versification flnent and ele- | 


gant. but he is inferior to Theoeritus in strength 


neighboring Byzantium. 
| DisrówEs (Bíorovec) a Thracian people be- 
| tweeu Mount Rhodope and the Agean Sea, on 
¡the Lake Brsrowis, in the neighborhood of Ab- 
dera, through whose land Xerxes marched om. 
¡his invasion of Greece (B.C. 480). From the 
worship of Baechus (Dionysus) in Thrace the 
| Baechie women are called Distovides.” (Hor. 
| Carm., ii, 19, 20.) 

Biraynta (Bidovía : BeGevis), a district of Asis 
p^ bounded on the west by Alysia, on the 





north by the Pontus Euxinus, on the east by 
Paphlagonia, and on the south by Phrygia pie 
tetus, was possessed at an early period by Thra- 
cian tribes from the neighborhood of the Stry- 
mon, ealled Thyni (Ovvof) and Bithyni (DBi0vvor). 
of whom the former dwelt on the coast, the 
latter in the interior. The earlier inhabitants 
were the Berryces, Caucones, aud MYGDONES, 
¡and the northeastern part of the district was 
possessed by the Mamrawpvwr The conutry 
was subdued by the Lydians, and afterward be- 
came a part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, 
and was governed by the satraps of Phrygia. 
During the deeline of the Persian empire, the 
northern part of the country became independ- 
ent, under native princes called éxapyor. who 
resisted Alexander and his suecessors, and es- 
tablished a kingdom, which is usually consider- 
ed to begin with Zipætes (about B.C. 287) or his 
son Nicomedes I. (B.C. 278), and which lasted 
till the death of Nicomedes IIL. (B.C. 74), who. 
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bequeathed his kingdom. to the Romans. By 
them it was first attached to the province of 
Asia, afterward to that of Pontus, and, under 
Augustus, it was made a proconsular province. 
Several changes were made in its boundaries 
under the later emperors. It was a fertile 
. country, intersected with wooded mountains, the 
highest of whieh was the Mysian Olympus, on 
its southern border. Its chief rivers were the 
SANGARIUS and the BrLL«US. 

Birn¥nium (Bi0óveov), afterward CLAUDIOPO- 
Lis, an inland city of Bithynia, the birth-place of 
Hadrian's favorite Antinoüs. 

Biron (Birov). 1. A mathematieian, the au- 
thor of an extant work on Military Machines (xa- 
Tacreval TodemiKOv dpydvov kai KaTaTEATLKOY), 
whose history is unknown. The work is printed 
in Vet, Mathem. Op., Paris, 1693, p. 105, seq.— 
[2. A friend of Xenophon, who, with Euelides, 
showed him kindness, and relieved his wants at 
Ophrynium, on his return from Babylonia.] 

Biron and Crxónis (K2£o6ic), sons of Cydippe, 
a priestess of Juno (Hera) at Argos. They were 
eelebrated for their affeetion to their mother, 
whose ehariot they onee dragged during a fes- 
tival to the temple of Juno (Hera), a distance 
of forty-five stadia. The priestess prayed to 
the goddess to grant them what was best for 
mortals; and during the night they both died 
while asleep in the temple. 

Birvitus, in inseriptions BreruLrus, king of 
the Arverni in Gaul, joined the Allobroges in 
their war against the Romans. Both the Ar- 
verni and Allobroges were defeated B.C. 121, at 
the eonfluenee of the Rhone and the Isara, by 
Q. Fabius Maximus. Bituitus was subsequently 
taken prisoner and sent to Rome. 

BrrUrices, a numerous and powerful Celtic 
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Brasio, M. HeLvius, prætor B.C. 197, defeated 
the Celtiberi in Spain, and took Illiturgi. 

[BLaunus (B2aúdos). Vid. BLaDus.] 

Bravia (now Blaye), a town of the Santones 
in Gallia Aquitaniea, on the Garumna. 

Buemves (BAéuvec, BAÉ£uuvec), an ZEthiopian 
people on the borders of Upper Egypt, to which 
their predatory incursions were very troublesome 
in the times of the Roman emperors. 

[Bienpium (now Santander ?), a port of the 
Cantabri in Hispania Tarraconensis. | 

Brera (Bleranus: now Bieda), a town in 
Etruria, on the Via Clodia, between Forum 
Clodii and Tuseania: there are many remains of 
the ancient town at Bieda. 

BLosius or BLossius, the name of a noble 
family in Campania. One of this family, C. 
Blosius of Cumee, was a philosopher, a disciple 
of Antipater of Tarsus, and a friend of Tiberius 
Gracchus. After the death of Gracchus (B.C. 
133) he fled to Aristonieus, king of Pergamus, 
and on the conquest of Aristonieus by the Ro- 
mans, Blosius put an end to his own life for fear 
of falling into the hands of the Romans. 

Boapic&a, queen of the Iceni in Britain, hav- 
ing been shamefully treated by the Romans, 
who even ravished her two daughters, excited 
an insurreetion of the Britons against their op- 
pressors during the absence of Suetonius Pau- 
linus, the Roman governor, on an expedition to 
the island of Mona. She took the Roman colo- 
nies of Camalodunum, Londinium, and other 
plaees, and slew nearly seventy thousand Ro- 
mans and their allies. She waszat length de- 
feated with great loss by Suetonius Paulinus, and 
put an end to her own life, A.D. 61. 

[Box or Bavo (now Bua), an island on the 
coast of Dalmatia, used by the later Roman em- 


people in Galha Aquitanica, had in early times | perors as a place of exile for state criminals.] 


the supremaey over the other Celts in Gaul. 
(Liv, v, 34.) They were divided into, 1. Bir. 


Boacrius (Bodypios, now Terremotto), a river 
in Loeris, also called Maxes, flows past Thro- 


Cunr separated from the Carnutes and ZEdui, nium into the Sinus Maliacus. 


by the Liger, and bounded on the south by the 


[Bosium (now Bobbio), a castrum of the Li- 


Lemovices, in the country of the modern Bouwr-|gurians, on the Trebia.] 


ges: their capital was Avaricum. 2. Bir. Vi- 


visci or Upisci on the Garumna: their capital| Africa, a contemporary of Masinissa.—2. 


was BURDIGALA. 


1. A brave king of the Mauri in 
An 
officer of King Syphax, who fought against 


[Boccnar. 


BLADus, BLawpus, or BLaunus (B2ú-, BAáv-, Masinissa.] 


BAavóoc: BAavógvóc: Blaudesius) a city of 
Phrygia, near the borders of Mysia and Lydia. 


Boccuus (Bóxxos). 1. King of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom at 


BLasus, C. Sempronivs, consul with Cn. Ser-| first he made war against the Romans, but 
vilius Czpio, B.C. 253, in the first Punic war. whom he afterward delivered up to Sulla, the 
The two eonsuls sailed to the coast of Afriea,, questor of Marius, B.C. 106.—2. Son of the 


and on their return were overtaken off Cape 
Palinurus by a tremendous storm, in whieh one 
hundred and fifty ships perished. 

BLasus, Junius, governor of Pannonia at the 


death of Augustus, A.D. 14, when the formid- , 


able insurreetion of the legions broke out in 
that provinee. He obtained the government of 
Africa in 21, where he gained a vietory over 
Taefarinas. On the fall of his unele Sejanus in 
31, he was deprived of the priestly offices which 
he held, and in 36 put an end to his own life, to 
avoid falhng by the hand of the executioner. 

BraNpa. 1. (Now Blaños), a town of the 
Lacetani in Hispania Tarraconensis—2. (Now 
St. Biasio), a town in Lueania. 

[Brawpusia Fons. Vid. Banpusia.] 


BLascon (now Brescou), a small island in the, 


Gallieus Sinus, off the town of Agatha. 
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preceding, reigned along with his brother Bo- 
gud over Mauretania. Boechus and Bogud as- 
sisted Cesar in his war against the Pompeians 
in Africa, B.C. 46; and in 45 Bogud joined 
Cesar in his war in Spain. After the murder 
of Cæsar, Bocehus sided with Oetavianus, and 
Bogud with Antony. When Bogud was in 
Spain in 38, Boechus usurped the sole govern- 
ment of Mauretania, in which he was confirmed 
by Oetavianus. He died about 33, whereupon 
his kingdom beeame a Roman province. Bogud 
had previously betaken himself to Antony, and 
was killed on the capture of Methone by Agrip- 
pa in 31. 


[Bopznra (Bodepía eicyvotc, Ptol) Vid. Bo- 
DOTRIA. | 
Bopencus or Bopincus. Vid, PADUS. 


Bopiocasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunen- 


BODO'PRIA. 


‘sis; their capital was Avevusropurrvm (now 
Bayeux). 

Boporría or Bonera Alstuirium (now Firth 
of Forth), au xstuary on the eastern coast of 
Scotland. 

[Bopvocxarus, leader of the Nervii iu. Gallia 
in the time of Julius Cesar.] 

Baz (Borat: Botírgc: now Vatka), a town 
in the south of Laconica, near Cape Malea. 

[Bazaricus Sinus, to the cast, or, rather, the 


eastern part, of the Laeonieus Sinus, so ealled , 


from the town of Bee, and now Gulf of Vatka.] 


Base (Boíón: Boi6eóc) a town in Pelasgio- | 


tis in Thessaly, on the western shore of the 


BOIL 


the confederacy were the Beeotarehs, elected 
annually, two by Thebes and one by each of 
the other states; but as the number of states 
was different at different times, that of the 
Beotarchs also varied. The government in 
most states was an aristocracy. Vid. Diet, of 
Ant., art. BEOTARCNES, 

Borrnius, whose full name was Axicius MAN- 
LIUS SevEninus Boërmnus, a Roman statesman ` 
and author, was born between A.D. 470 and 475. 
He was famous for lis general learning, and es- 
pecially for his knowledge of Greek philosophy, 
which, according to a common account (though 
of doubtful authority), he studied under Proclus 


Lake Besiis (Bocbyic, now Bio), into which at Athens. He was consul in 510, and was 


several rivers of Thessaly flow. 

Bo£orómiuvs (Bondpóucoc), “the helper in dis- 
tress,’ a surname of Apollo at Athens, because 
he had assisted the Athenians. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant., art. Borpromia. 

[Beo (Bow) a Grecian poetess of Delphi, 
composed a hymn, of whieh Pausanias has pre- 
served a few lines. ] 

Baoría (Bovoría : Botoróc: part of Livadia), 
a district of Greeee, bounded north by Opun- 
tian Loeris, east by the Eubcean Sea, south by 
Attica, Megaris, and the Corinthian Gulf, and 
west by Phoeis. It is nearly surrounded by 
mountains, namely, Helicon and Parnassus on 
the west, Citheron and Parnes on the south, 
the Opuntian mountains on the north, and a 
range of mountains along the whole sca-coast 
on the east. The country contains several 
fertile plains,ef which the two most important 
were the valley of the Asopus in the south, the 
inhabitants of which were called Parasopú, and 
the valley of the Cephists in the north (the 
upper part of which, however, belonged to Pho- 
<is), the inhabitants of which were called Epi- | 
eephisi. In the former valley the ehief towns 
were Tresa, Tanacra, Tursræ, and Pra- 
TJ ; in the latter the chief towns wêre Or- 
CHOMENUS, CinggoNEA, CORONEA, LEBADEA, and 
HarranTus ; the latter valley included the Lake 
Corars. The surface of Boeotia is said to be 
one thousand and eighty square miles. The at- 
mosphere was damp and thick, to which cir- 
eumstanee some of the ancients attributed the 
dullness of the Boeotian intellect, with which 
the Athenians frequently made merry; but the 
deficiency of the Boeotians in this respect was 
more probably owing, as has been well re- 
marked, to the extraordinary fertility of their 
eountry, whieh probably depressed their intel- 
leetual and moral energies In the earliest 
times Boeotia was inhabited by various tribes, 
the Aoncs (whence the country was called 
Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, Thracians, Lele- 
ges, de. Orchomenus was inhabited by the 
powerful tribe of the Minyans, and Thebes by 
the Cadmeans, the reputed descendants of Cap- 
mus. The Beotians were an ZEolian people, 
who originally oeeupicd Arne in Thessaly, from 
which they were expelled by the Thessalians 
sixty years after the Trojan war, and migrated 
into the country called after them Beotia, partly 
expelling and partly incorporating with them- 
selves the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
Boeotia was then divided into fourteen inde- 
pendent states, which formed a league, with 
Thebes at its head. The chief magistrates of ' 
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trented with great distinetion by Theodorie the 
Great; but haviug iucurred the suspicions. of 
the latter by advocating the cause of the Ital- 
ians against the oppressions of the Goths, he 
was put to death by Theodorie about 524. Du- 
ring his imprisonment he wrote his celebrated 
work De Consolatione Philosophie, in five books, 
which is composed alternately in prose and 
verse. The diction is pure and elegant, and 
the sentiments are noble and exalted, showing 
that the author had a real belief in prayer and 
Providence, though he makes no reference to 
Christianity. Boethius was the last Roman of 
any note who understood the language and 
studied the literature of Greece. He translated 
many of the works of the Greek philosophers, 
especially of Aristotle, and wrote commenta- 
ries upon them, several of which have eome 
down to us. He also wrote a commentary, in 
six books, upon the Zopica of Cieero, which is 
also extant. In the ignorauee of Greek writers 
whieh prevailed from the sixth to the four- 
teenth century, Boéthius was looked upon as 
the head and type of all philosophers, as Au- 
gustin was of all theology, and Virgil of all lit- 
erature ; but after the introduction of the works 
of Aristotle into Europe iu the thirteenth een- 
tury, Boetlius's fame gradually died away. 
The best edition of his collective works was 
printed at Basel, 1570; the last edition of his 
De Consolatione is by Obbarius, Jeng, 1843. 

Bo£ETuvs (Bog0óc) 1. A Stoic philosopher of 
uncertain date, wrote several works, from one 
of which Cieero quotes.—2. A Peripntetie phi- 
losopher, was a native of Sidón in Phonieia, a 
disciple of Andronicus of Rhodes, and an in- 
structor of the philosopher Strabo. He therc- 
fore flourished about B.C. 30. He wrote sev- 
eral works, all of which are now lost.—[3. A 
native of Tarsus, who gained the favor of An- 
tony by celebrating in verse the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius at Philippi. ] 

Baum (Boióv, Bótov, Boiov : Botárrc), an an- 
cient town of the Dorian Tetrap.lis. 

Bocuv. Vid. Boccuus, No. 2. 

Bon, one of the most powerful of the Celtic 
tribes, said to have dwelt originally ia, Gaul 
(Trausalpina), but in what part of the country 
is uncertain, At an carly time they migrated 
in two great swarms, cue of which cosse i the 
Alps and settled iu the country between ine Po 
and the Apennines; the uthe eusse tie deine 
and settled in the put of Ge indy cie bor 
hemum (now Bohemia) after vient an? between 
the Danube and the Tyrol The bwi im Maly 
long carried on a fierce struggie with the Ro- 
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mans, but they were at length subdued by the 
consul P. Seipio in B.C. 191, and were subse- 
quently incorporated in the provinee of Gallia 
Cisalpina. The Boii in Germany maintained 
their power longer, but were at length subdued 
by the Mareomanni, and expelled from the eoun- 
try. We find 32,000 Boi taking part in the 
Helvetian migration; and after the defeat of 
the Helvetians (B.C. 58), Cesar allowed these 
Boii to dwell among the Ædui. 

[Boioptrum, (now Znnstadt), a town of Vin- 
delicia, at the junction of the Anus (now Inn) 
and the Danube.] 

Boiorrx. 1. A chieftain of the Boii, fought 
against the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, B.C. 
194.—[9. King of the Cimbri, fought against the 
Romans under Marius, and fell m battle near 
Verona, B.C. 161.] 

Borna, Bots, or Vorx (Bolanus), an ancient 
town of the 4qui, belonging to the Latin league, 
not mentioned in later times. 

Borawus, Verrivs, governor of Britain in 
A.D. 69, is praised by Statius in the poem (Silv., 
v., 2) addressed to Crispinus, the son of Bo- 
Janus. 

Borse (BóA659: now Beshek), a lake in Maee- 
donia, empties itself by a short river into the 
Strymonie Gulf near Bromiseus and Aulon: the 
lake is now about twelve miles in length, and 
six or eight in breadth. There was a town of 
the same name upon the lake. 

Bousitine (BoAbitivy : Bolbirivtac: uow 
Rosetta), a eity of Lower Egypt, near the mouth 
of a branch of the Nile (the westernmost but 
one), which was ealled the Bolbitine mouth (76 
Bolbitivov oróna). 

[Bonerrum Promontorium, the southwest 
point of Britannia, now Land's End, in Corn- 
wall.] 

BorLIxk (BoAivy : Bo2wwatoc), a town in Achaia, 
the inhabitants of which Augustus transplanted 
to Patre. 

Bouissus (BoAtcoóc: DBoAíoctoc, now Volisso), 
a town on the western eoast of Chios. 

Bomincar (BouíAkap, BoauíAkap) 1. Com- 
mander, with Hanno, of the Carthaginians 
against Agathoeles, when the latter invaded 
Africa, B.C. 310. In 308 he attempted to seize 
the government of Carthage, but failed, and was 
crueified.—2. Commander of the Carthaginian 
supplies sent to Hannibal after the battle of 
Canne, 216. He afterward attempted to re- 
lieve Syraeuse when besieged by Marcellus, 
but was unable to aceomplish any thing.—3. A 
Numidian, deep in the eonfidenee of Jugurtha. 
When Jugurtha was at Rome, 109, Bomilear 
effeeted for him the assassination of Massiva. 
In 107 he plotted against Jugurtha. 

Boxivus Mons, (Bopo¢g and of Bopot), the west- 
ern part of Mount CEta in ZEtolia, inhabited by 
the Bomienses (Bojueic). 

Bona Dra, a Roman divinity, is deseribed as 
the sister, wife, or daughter of Faunus, and was 
herself ealled Fauna, Fatua, or Oma. She was 
worshipped at Rome as a ehaste and prophetic 
divinity; she revealed her oracles only to fe- 
males, as Faunus did only to males. Her festi- 
val was eelebrated every year on the first of 
May, in the house of the eonsul or pretor, as 
the saerifiees on that oeeasion were offered on 
bebalf of the whole Roman people. 'The so- 
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'lemnities were eondueted by the Vestals, and: 


no male person was allowed to bein the house 
at one of the festivals. P. Clodius profaned the 
saered eeremonies by entering the house of 
Cesar in the disguise of a woman, B.C. 62. 

Bowiracivs, a Roman general governor of: 
Africa under Valentinian III. Believing that 
the Empress Placidia meditated his destruction, 
he revolted against the emperor, and invited 
Genserie, king of the Vandals, to settle in Afri- 
ea. In 430 he was reeonciled to Placidia, and 
attempted to drive the Vandals out of Africa, 
but without sueeess. He quitted Africa in 43], 
and in 432 he died of a wound received in com- 
bat with his rival Aétius. ` 

Bonxa (now Bonn), a town on the left bank 
of the Rhinc, in Lower Germany, and in the ter- 
ritory of the Ubii, was a strong fortress of the 
Romans and the regular quarters of a Roman 
legion. Here Drusus eonstrueted a bridge 
aeross the Rhine. 

BoxowíA (Bononiensis). 1. (Now Bologna); 
a town in Gallia Cispadana, originally called 
Fersina, was in aneient times an Etruscan city, 
and the capital of northern Etruria. It after- 
ward fell into the hands of the Boii, but it was 
colonized by the Romans on the eonquest of the 
Boii, B.C. 191, and its name of Felsina was then 
ehanged into Bononia. It fell into deeay in the 
eivil wars, but it was enlarged and adorned by 
Augustus, 82.—2. (Now Boulogne), a town in the 
north of Gaul. Vid. Grsoriacus—3. (Now Ba- 
nostor?), a town of Pannonia, on the Danube. 

Bondsvus, a Spaniard by birth, served with dis- 
tinetion under Aurelian, and usurped the imperi- 
al title in Gaul in the reign of Probus. He was 
defeated and slain by Probus, A.D. 280 or 281. 

Boorrs. Vid. ARCTURUS. 

BorBeromÁcus (now Worms), also ealled Vax- 
GIONES, at a later time Wormaria, a town of the 
Vangiones, on the left bank of the Rhine, in Up- 
per Germany. 

BórÉas (Bopéac or Bopác), the north wind, or, 
more strietly, the wind from the north-north- 
east, was, in mythology, a Son of Astreeus and 
Eos, and brother of Hesperus, Zephyrus, and 
Notus. He dwelt in a eave of Mount) Heemus, 
in Thraee. He earried off Orithyia, daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of Attiea, by whom he begot 
Zetes, Calais, and Cleopatra, wife of Phineus, 
who are therefore ealled Boreade. In the Per- 
sian war, Boreas showed his friendly disposition 
toward the Athenians by destroying the ships 
of the barbarians. Aecording to an Homerie 
tradition (X, xx. 228), Boreas begot twelve 
horses by the mares of Eriehthonius, which is 
eommonly explained as a figurative mode of 
expressing the extraordinary swiftness of those 
horses. Boreas was worshipped at Athens, 
where a festival, Boreasmi, was eelebrated in 
his honor. 

Borkuxm (Bópeiov). 1. (Now Malin Head), the 
northern promontory of Hibernia (now Jreland). 
—2. (Now Ras Teyonas), a promontory on the 
western coast of Cyrenaiea, forming the eastern: 
headland of the Great Syrtis—3. The northern 
extremity of the island of Taprobane (now 
Ceylon). 

BorEus Mons (Bépevov ópos), a mountain in 
Areadia, on the borders of Laconia, eontaining 
the sourées of the rivers Alpheus and Eurotas. 
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Borkus Portes (Bépevo¢ Zisv), a harbor in 
the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name. 

Borsippa (ra Bópoixza: BopotzzQvóc: now 
Boursa), a city of Babylonia, on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, a little south of Babylon, 
celebrated for ts manufaetures of linen, and as 
the ehief residence of the Chaldean astrologers. 
The Greeks held it sacred to Apollo and Diana 
(Artemis). 

BonvsrnÉxEs (Bopvodévas : now Dnieper), af- 
terward Danapris, a river of European Sarma- 
tia, flows into the Euxine, but its sourees were 
unknown to the aneients. Near its month, and 
at its junetion with the Hypanis, lay the town 
BorystHenrs or Borysturms (now Avwdak), 
also ealled Orsi, OLBrovonis, and MiLETOPOLIS, 
a eolony of Miletus, and the most important 
Greek city on the north of the Euxine. (Eth- 
nie, BopvoOevírge, 'OAboTzo2XiTN¢.) 

Bosvórus (Bóczopoc), 1. e, Oz-ford, the name 
of any straits among the Greeks, but especially 
applied to the two following: 1. Tne Tiract- 
An Bosronvs, (now Channel of Constantinople), 
unites the Propontis, or Sea of Marmara, with 
the Euxine, or Black Sea.  Aceording to the 
legend, if was called Bosporus from Io, who 
crossed it in the form of a heifer. At the cu- 
tranee of the Bosporus were the eelebrated 
SymMeLEGADES. Darius constructed a bridge 
across the Bosporus when he invaded Seythia. 
—2, Tne Cimmenian Bosporus (now Straits of 
Kafa) unites the Palus Meotis, or Sca of Azof, 
with the Euxine or Black Sea. Jt formed, with 
the Tauais (now Don), the bonndary between 
Asin and Europe, and it derivéd its name from 
the Crmmern, who were supposed to have dwelt 
in the neighborhood. On the European side of 
the Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians 
founded the town of Panticapzeum, also called 
Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Panticapeum 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria 
on the Asiatie side of the Straits. These eities, 
being favorably situated for comineree, soon be- 
eame places of considerable importance; aud a 
kingdom gradually arose, of which Panticape- 
um was the eapital, aud whieh eventually in- 
cluded the whole of the Crimea. The first 
kings we read of were the Avehznaetidze, who 
reigned forty-two years, from B.C. 480 to 438. 
They were sueeeeded by Spartaeus I. and his 
descendants. Several of these kings were in 
elose alliance with the Athenians, who obtained 
annually a large supply of eorn from the Bos- 
porus. The last of these kings was Perisades, 
who, being hard pressed by the Seythians, vol- 
untarily eeded his dominions to Mithradates the 
Great. On the death of Mithradates, his son 
Pharnaces was allowed by Pompey to sueeeed 
to the dominion of Bosporus ; and we subse- 
quently find a series of kings, who reigned in 
the country till a late period, under the protee- 
tion of the Roman emperors. 

Bosran (Bócrop, Bócrapoc) 1. A Carthm- 
ginian general, who, with Hamilcar and Has- 
drubal the son of Hanno, fought against M. 
Atilius Regulus, in Africa, B.C. 256, but was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to Rome, 
where he is said to have perished in cousequenee 


of the barbarous treatment which he reeeived | this oraele. 
A Carthaginian | of the temple to Darius or Xerxes; and, when 
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general, under Hasdrubal, in Spain, set at lib- 
erty the Spanish hostages kept at Saguntum, 
hoping thereby to seeure the affeetions of the 
Spaniards, 

Bostra (rà Béorpa, Old Testament Bozrah: 
Boorrvóc and -aioc: now Busrah, ruins), a city 
of Arabia, in an Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a 
little more than ten degrees sonth of Damaseus. 
It was enlarged and beautified by Trajan, who 
made it a eolony. Under the later emperors it 
was the seat of an arehbishopric. 

Borría, Borriza, Borras (Borría, Borri- 
aia, Borriatic: Borriatos), a distrietin Macedo- 
nia, on the right bank of the AT Axius, ex- 
tended in the time of Thueydides to Pieria on 
the west. It contained the towns of Pella and 
Ichnæ near the sea. The Bottiæi were a Thra- 
cian people, who, being driven out of the coun- 
try by the Macedonians, settled in that part of 
the Maeedonian Chaleidiee, north of Olynthus, 
whieh was ealled Bottice (Borrixý). 

Borricr. Vid. Borrra, 

[Bovexxa (now Cabrera) a small island at 
the northern extremity of Sardinia.] 

Bovranum (Bovianius : now Bojano), the chief 
town of the Pentri in Samutüm, was taken by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars, and was eol- 
onized by Augustus with veterans. 

Bovi.it# (Bovillensis), an aneient town in 
Latium, at the foot of the Alban Mountam, on 
the Appian Way, about ten miles from Rome. 
Near 1t Clodius was killed by Milo (B.C. 52); 
and here was the saerarium of the Julia gens. 

Bracara Aucusta (now Braga), the chief 
town of the Callaiei Braearii, in Hispania Tar- 
raeonensis: at Braga there are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, aqueduet, «e. 

BracuMAn& or -1 (Bpaxuávec), is a name used 
by the aneient geographers, sometimes for 2 
easte of priests in India (the Brahmins), some- 
times, apparently, for all the people whose re- 
ligion was Brahminism, and sometimes for a 
particular tribe. 

Bracnónes or Carur Vana (Bpayóónc ákpa : 
now Jtas Kapoudiah), a promontory on the coast 
of Byzaeena, in Northern Afriea, forming the 
northern headland of the Lesser Syrtis. 

Bracny tyes or BRACUYrLAsS (BpayóAA7c, Bpa- 
Xx022ac) a Beotian, supported the Macedonian 
interests in the reigns of Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V. At the battle of Cynoseephale, B.C. 
197, he eommanded the Beeotian troops in Phil- 
ips army, and was murdered in 196 at Thebes 
by the Roman party in that eity. 

[Brananus (now Brandano), a river of Lu- 
eania, whieh falls into the Sinus Tarentinus: it 
forms the boundary between Lueania and Apu- 
lia.] 

Brancuipz (ai Bpayyidac: now  Jeronda, 
ruins) afterward Din¥ara or -1 (rà Aídupa, oi 
Afdupor), a plaee on the sea-eoast of lonia, & 
little south of Miletus, eelebrated for its temple 
and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Didymeus (At 
duueúc). This oracle, which the Ionians held 
in the highest esteem, was said to have been 
founded by Branchus, son of Apollo or Smerus 
of Delphi, and a Milesian woman, The reputed 
deseendants of this Branehus, the Branehide 
(oi Bpayxídas), were the hereditary ministers of 
They delivered up the treasures 
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Xerxes returned from Greeee, the Branchidee, 
fearing the revenge of the Greeks, begged him 
to remove them to a distant part of his empire. 
They were aceordingly settled in Baetria or 
Sogdiana, where their deseendants are said to 
have been punished by the army of Alexander 
for the treason of their forefathers. The tem- 
ple, called Didymeum, which was destroyed by 
Xerxes, was rebuilt, and its ruins contain some 


beautiful specimens of the Ionie order of arehi- | 


tecture. 
Brancuus (Bpáyxoc). Vid. BrANCHIDE. 
Branyovices. Vid, AULERCI. 


[Braxoptyum (now Brancaster), a eity of the 
leeni or Simeni in Britannia Romana. ] 

[BraxocEnium (now Worcester) or BrRANONI- 
uM, a town of the Boduni in Britannia Romana. ] 

Brasipas (Bpacidac), son of Tellis, the most 
distingushed Spartan in the first part of the Pel- 
oponnesian war. In B.C. 424, at the head of 
a small force, he effeeted a dexterous march 
through the hostile country of Thessaly, and 
joined Perdieeas of Maeedonia, who had prom- 
ised co-operation against the Athenians. By 
his military skill, and the eonfidenee which his 
charaeter inspired, he gained possession of 
many of vthe eities in Macedonia subject to 
Athens; his greatest aequisition was Amphip- 
olis. In 422 he gained a brilliant vietory over 
Cleon, wlio had been sent, with an Athenian 
foree, to reeover Amphipolis, but he was slain 
in the battle. He was buried within the eity, 
and the inhabitants honored him as a hero by 
yearly saerifiees and by games. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant., art. BRASIDEIA. 

BnaArUsPANTIUM (now Bratuspante, near Dre- 
teuil), the chief town of the Bellovaci in Gallia 
Belgica. 

Brauron (Bpavpóv: Bpavpóvios : now Vrao- 
na or Vrana), a demus in Attiea, on the eastern 
coast, on the River Erasinus, with a eelebrated 
temple of Diana (Artemis), who was hence 
ealled Brauronia, and m whose honor the fes- 
tival Brauronia was celebrated in this place. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v. 

Brecerio (near Szóny, ruins, east of» Co- 
morn), a Roman munieipium in Lower Panno- 
nia on the Danube, where Valentinian I. died. 

Brennus. 1. The leader of the Senonian 
Gauls, who, in B.C. 390, erossed the Apennines, 
defeated the Romans at the Allia, and took 
Rome. After besieging the Capitol for six 
months, he quitted the city upon reeeiving one 
thousand pounds of gold as a ransom for the 
Capitol, and returned home safe with his booty. 
But it was subsequently related in the popular 
legends that Camillus and a Roman army ap- 
peared at the moment the gold was being 
weighed, that Drennus was defeated by Camil- 
lus, and that he himself and lis whole army 
were slain to a man.—2. The chief leader of 
the Gauls who invaded Maeedouia and Greece, 
B.C. 280, 279. In 280 Ptolemy Ceraunus was 
defeated by the Gauls under Belgius, and slain 
in battle; and Brennus in the following year 
penetrated into the south of, Greece, but he was 
defeated near Delphi, most of his inen were 
slain, and he himself put an end to his own life. 

Breuci, a powerful people of Pannonia, near 
the eonfluenee of the Savus and the Danube, 
iook an aetive part in the insurreetion of the 
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Panuonians and Dalmatians against the Ro- 
mans, A.D. 6. 

Breurig, a Reetian people, dwelt in the Tyrol 
near the Brenner, (Hor, Carm. iv. 14, 11.) 

Briareus, Vid. ALGAON. 

BicisLx (Bpuavvía), a place in Sieily not 
far from Leontini. ) 

BiucANTEs, the most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabited the whole of the north of the 
¡island from the Abus (now Humber) to the Ro- 
man wall with the exeeption of the southeast 
corner of Yorkshire, which was inhabited by the 
Parisii. ' The Brigantes consequently inhabited 
the greater part of. Yorkshire, and the whole of 
Lancashire, Durham, Westinotelaud, ana Cum- 
berland. Their eapital was Esonacux. They 
were eonquered by Petilins Cerealis in the reign 
of Vespasian. There was also n hibe of Bri- 
gantes im the south of Ireland, between the riv- 
ers Birgus (now Barrow) and Dabrona (now 
Blackwater) in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

BmcawTü, a tribe in Viudelicia, on the Lake 
BriGANTINUS, noted for their robberies. 

Brigantinus Lacus (now Bodensee or Lake 
of Constance), also called Vexerus and Acro- 
NIUS, through which the Rhine flows, was’ im- 
habited by the Helvetii on the south, by the 
Reetii on the southeast, and by the Vindenei on 
the north. Near an island on it, probably Ket- 
chenau, Tiberius defeated the Vindelier in a 
naval engagement. 

Bricantium. 1. (Now Briançon), a town of 
the Segusiani in Gaul, at the foct of the Cottian 
Alps.—2. (Now Corunna), a sea-port town of 


Pb) 
the Lucenses, in Gallecia in Spain, with a light- 
house, which is still used for the same pu pese, 
having been repaired in 1791, and which is now 
ealled La Torre de Hercules.—3. (Now Bregenz), 
a town of the Brigantiui Vindelici, on the Lake 
of Constance. 

BriLessus (BpiAgcoóc), a mountain in Attica, 
northeast of Athens. 

Brimo (Bpo), “the angry or the terrifying,” 
a surname of Heeate and PPoserpina (Perseph- 
one.) 

Briniares, a people in Liguria, south of the 
Po, near the modern Briguolo. 

Brisiis (Boone), daughter of Brises ef Lyr- 
nessus, fell into the hands cf Achilles, but was 
seized by Agamenmon, Hence arese the dire 

| feud between the two herces. Vid. AcHILLES. 
Her proper name was Hippodamia. 

Britannia (7 Bperraviky or Bperavek%. se. 
vijooc, y Bperravía or Bperavía : Bperravos, Bpe- 
ravoi, Britanni, Brittónes). the island of England 
and Scotland, which was also ealled ALpion 
(‘AAbtov, "'Añoviwr, Insula Albionwin). HiBkRNIA 
or Jrelund is usually spoken of as a separate 
island, but it iss: metimos included under the gen- 
eral umne of the Ixsui Lrivannica Bpera- 
vika vijcot), Which also e mp: chended the small 
er islands around the coast of Great Britain, The 
etymolegy of the word Britannia is uneertain, 
but it is derived by most writers from the Celtie 
word brith or brit, “ painted," with reference to 
the custom of the inhabitants of staining their 
| bodies with a blue color: whatever may be the 
etymology cf the wera, it is certain that if was 
used by the inh»bitents themselves, since in the 
Geelie the inhabitsnts me called Lrythey sud 
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their language Brythoneg. The name Albion is 

robably derived from the white cliffs of the 
island [for the more correct derivation, vid. Ar- 
BION]; but writers who derived the names of 
all lands and people from a mythical ancestor, 
connected the name with one Albion, the son 
of Neptune. The Britons were Celts, belong- 
ing to that branch of the race called Cymry, 
aud were apparently the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country. Their manners and customs 
were in general the same as the Gauls; but, 
separated more than the Gauls from intercourse 
with civilized nations, they preserved the Celtic 
religion in a purer state than in Gaul, and hence 
Druidism, according to Cæsar, was transplanted 
from Gaul to Britain. The Britons also retained 
many of the barbarous Celtic eustoms, which 
the more eivilized Gauls had laid aside. They 
painted their bodies with a blue color, extracted 
from woad, in order to appear more terrible in 
battle, and they had wives in common. At a 
later time the Belge crossed over from Gaul, and 
settled on the southern and eastern coasts, driv- 
ing the Britons into the interior of the island. 
It was not till a late period that the Grecks and 
Romans obtained any knowledge of Britain. In 
early times the Phcenicians visited the Scilly 
Islands and the coast of Cornwall for the pur- 
pose of obtaining tin; but whatever knowledge 
they acquired of the country they jealously kept 
secret, and it only transpired that there were 
CassrrERiDES, or Tin lona in the northern 
parts of the ocean. The first certain know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of Britain was 
from the merchants of Massilia, about the time 
of Alexander the Great, and especially from the 
voyages of Pyriuxas, who sailed round a great 
art of Britain. From this time it was gener- 
ally believed that the island was in the form of 
a triangle, an error which continued to prevail 
even at a later period. Another important mis- 
take, which likewise prevailed for a long time, 
was the position of Britain in relation to Gaul 
and Spain. As the northwestern coast of Spain 
was supposed to extend too far to the north, and 
the western coast of Gaul to run northeast, the 
lower part of Britain was believed to lie between 
Spain and Gaul. The Romans first became per- 
sonally acquainted with the island by Cesare 
invasion. He twice landed in Britain (B.C. 
55, 54), and though on the second occasion he 
conquered the greater part of the southeast 
of the island, yet he did not take permanent 
possession of any portion of the country, «nd 
after his departure the Britons continued as in- 
dependent as before. "The Romans made no 
further attempts to conquer the island for nearly 
one hundred years. In the reign of Claudius 
(A.D. 43), they again landed in Britain, and per- 
manently subdued the country south of the 
Thames. They now began to extend their eon- 
quests over the other parts of the island ; and the 
great victory (61) of Suetonins Paulinus over 
the Britons who had revolted under BOADICEA, 
atill further eonsolidated the Roman dominions. 
In the reign of Vespasian, Petilius Cercalis aud 
Julius Frontinus made several successful expe- 
ditions against the Srtunes and the BRIGANTES; 
and the eonquest of South Britain was at length 
finally completed by Agricola, who in seven 
eampaigus (78-84) subdued the whole of the 
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island as far north as the Frith of Forth and the 
Clyde, between which he erected a series of 
forts to protect the Roman dominions from the 
meursions of the barbarians in the north of 
Scotland. The Roman part of Britain was now 
called Britannia Romana, and the northern part, 
inhabited by the Caledonians, Britannia Barbara 
or Caledonia, The Romans, however, gave up 
the northern conquests of Agricola in the reign 
of Hadrian, and made a rampart of turf from 
the Astuarium Ituna (now Solway Frith) to the 
German Ocean, which formed the northern 
boundary of their dominions. In the reign of 
Antoninus Pius the Romans again extended their 
boundary as far as the conquests of Agricola, 
and erceted a rampart connecting the Forth and 
the Clyde, the remains of which are now ealled 
Grimes Dike, Grime in the Celtic languagé sig- 
nifying great or powerful. The Caledonians 
afterward broke through this wall; and in con- 
sequence of their repeated devastations of the 
Roman dominions, the Emperor Seyerus went 
to Britain in 208, in order to eonduet the war 
against them in person. He died in the island 
at Eboracum (now York) in 211, after erecting 
a solid stone wall from the Solway to the mouth 
of the Tyne, a little north of the rampart of 
Hadrian. After the death of Severus, the Ró- 
mans relinquished forever all their conquests 
north of this wall. In 287 Carausius assumed 
the purple in Britain, and reigned as emperor, 
independent of Diocletian and Maximian, till 
his assassination by Allectus in 293. Allectus 
reigned three years, and Britain was recovered 
for the emperors in 296. Upon the resignation 
of the empire by Dioeletian and Maximian (305), 
Britain fell to the share of Constantius, who 
died at Eboracum in 306, and his son Constan- 
tine assumed in the island the title of Cesar. 
Shortly afterward, the Caledonians, who now 
appear under the names of Picts and Scots, 
broke through the wall of Severus, and the 
Saxons ravaged the coasts of Britain; and the 
declining power of the Roman empire was un- 
able to afford the province any effectual assist- 
ance. In the reign of Valentinian I, Theodo- 
sius, the father of the emperor of that name, 
defeated the Picts and Scots (367); but in the 
reign of Honorius, Constantine, who had heen 
proclaimed emperor in Britain (407), withdrew 
all the Roman troops from the island, in order 
to make himself master of Gaul. The Britons 
were thus left exposed to the ravages of the 
Picts and Scots, and at length, in 447, they 
called in the assistanee of the Saxons, who be- 
came the masters of Britain. The Roman do- 
minions of Britain formed a single provinec till 
the time of Severus, and were governed by 2 
legatus of the emperor. Severus divided the 
country into two provinees, Britannia Superior 
and Znferior, of which the latter contained the 
earliest eonquests of the Romans in the south 
of the island, and the former the later conquests 
in the north, the territories of the Silures, Bri- 
gantes, &e. Upon the new division of the prov- 
inces in the reign of Diocletian, Britam was 
governed by a vicarius, subject to the prefectus 
pratorio of Gaul, and was divided into four prov- 
inces: (1.) Britannia Prima, the country south 
of the Thames; (2.) Britannia Secunda, Wales ; 
(3.) Maxima Caesariensis, the mm between 
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the Thames and the Humber; (4.) Flavia Cæsar- 
densis, the country between the Humber and the 
Roman wall. Besides these, there was also a 
fifth provinee, Valentia, which existed for a short 
time, including the conquests of Theodosius be- 
yond the Roman wall. 

Britannicus, son of the Emperor Claudius 
and ‘Messalina, was born A.D. 42. Agrippina, 
the second wife of Claudius, induced the em- 
peror to adopt her own son, and give him pre- 
eedence over Britannieus. This son, the Emper- 
or Nero, aseended the throne in 54, and caused 
Britannieus to be poisoned in the following year. 

[BrrromAnis, a leader of the Galli Senones, 
who caused the Roman ambassadors to be put 
. to death, and their bodies to be mangled with 
every possible indignity: this aet bronght upon 
him and his people the vengeance of the Ro- 
mans. | 

Britomartis (Bpirónaprec, usually derived 
from pi7ic, sweet or blessing, and pdpric, a 
maiden), was a Cretan nymph, daughter of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) and Carme, and beloved by Minos, who 
pursued her nine months, till at length she 
leaped into the sea and was changed by Diana 
(Artemis) into a goddess. She seems to have 
been originally a Cretan divinity who presided 
‘over the sports of the chase; on the introdue- 
tion of the worship of Diana (Artemis) into 
Crete she was naturally placed in some relation 
with the latter goddess; and at length the two 
divinities beeame identified, and Britomartis is 
called in one legend the daughter of Latona (Le- 
to). At Agiva Britomartis was worshipped un- 
der the name of Aphea. 

fBrirones. Vid. Brirannia.] 

{Brivares Portus (now Bay de Pinnebe ; ac- 
cording to D'Anville, Brest), a harbor of the 
Namnetes in Gallia Lugdunensis.] 

BrixEttuM (Brixellanus: now Bregella or 
Brescella), a town on the right bank of the Po, in | 
Gallia Cisalpina, where the Emperor Otho put 
himself to death, A.D. 69. 

Brixia (Brixianus: now Brescia), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the road from Comum to 
Aquileia, through whieh the River Mella flowed 
(flavus quam molli percurrit flumine Mella, Ca- 
vall, lxvii, 33) It was probably founded by 
the Etruseans, was afterward a town of the 
Libui and then of the Cenomani, and finally 
beeame a Roman munieipium with the rights of 
a colony, 

Brómius (Bpóuioc) a surname of Baechus 
(Dionysus), i. €, the noisy god, fron the noise of 
the Bacchie revelries (from Bpépco). 

Browres. Vid. CYCLOPES. 

Brucnium. Vid. ALEXANDREA.. 

BrucrÉx1, a people of Germany, dwelt on eaeh | 
side of the Amisia (now Ems), and extended 
south as far as the Luppia (now Lippe). The 
Brueteri joined the Batavi in their revolt against | 
the Romans in A.D. 69, and the prophetie virgin, ' 
Verena, who had so mueh influence among the 
German tribes, was a native of their country. 
A few years afterward the Brueteri were almost 
annihilated by the Chamavi and <Angrivarii. ; 
(Tae. Germ., 33.) 

Bruxpúsium or Beunpisivum (Bpevríocor, Bpev- | 
Téciov : Brundusinus: now Brindisi), a town in 





‘name of Brutus. 





Calabria, on a small bay of the Adriatie, form- 
ing an exeellent harbor, to which the place owed ' 
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its importanec. The Appia Via terminated at 
Brundisium, and it was the usual place of em- 
barkation for Greeee and the East. It was an 
aneient town, and probably not of Greek origin, 
although its foundation is aseribed by some 
writers to the Cretans, and by others to Diome- 
des. It was at first governed by kings of its 
own, but was conquered and colonized by the 
Romans, B.C. 245. The poet Paeuvius was born 
at this town, and Virgil died here on his return 
from Greeee, B.C. 19. 

[Bnauripnius Nicer. Vid. Nicen.] 

| Brurrraxus Lusrricus. Vid. Lusrricus. ] 

| Brurrivs. 1. A Roman knight, for whom Ci- 


ccro wrote a letter of introduetion to M. Aeilius 


Glabrio, proeonsul in Sieily in B.C. 46.—2. A 
hilosopher, with whom M. Cieero the younger 
studied at Athens in B.C. 44.] 

[BRaurrjus Sura. Vid. Sura.] 

Brurrium, Brurrivs, and Brurrorum AGER 
(Bperría: Bruttius), more usually called Brur- 
gu, after the inhabitants, the southern extremi- 
ty of Italy, separated from Lueania by a lime 
drawn from the mouth of the Laus to Thuri, 
and surrounded onythe other three sides by the 
sea. It was the country called in ancient times 
COEnotria and Italia. The country is mountain- 
ous, as the Apennines run through it down to 
the Sicilian Straits; it contained excellent pas- 
turage for eattle, and the valley produeed good 
corn, olives, and fruit. The earliest inhabitants 
of the country were CEnotrians. Subsequently 
some Lucanians, who had revolted from their 
countrymen in Lueania, took possession of the 
country, and were henec ealled Bruttiz or Bret- 
tii, which word is said to mean “rebels” in the 
language of the Lueanians. This people, how- 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land; 
the coast was almost entirely in the possession of 
the Greek colonies. At the close of the seeond 
Punie war, in whieh the Bruttti had been the 
allics of Hannibal, they lost their independenee, 


| andı were treated by the Romans with great se- 


verity. They were declared to be publie slaves, 
and were employed as lietors and servants ofthe 
magistrates. 

Brutus, Junius. 1. L., son of M. Junius and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius Superbus, 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, 
and Lueius eseaped his brothers fate only by 
feigning idioey, whence he received the sur- 
After Luerctia had stabbed 
herself, Brutus roused the Romans to expel the 
Tarquins; and upon the banishment of the lat- 
ter, he was eleeted first consul with "Tarquinius 
Collatinus. He loved his country better than 
his children, and put to death his two sons, who 
had attempted to restore the Tarquins. He fell 
in battle the same year, fighting against Aruns, 
the son of Tarquimus. Brutus was the great 
hero in the legends about the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, but we have no means of determin- 
ing what part of the aceount is historical.—2, 
D. surnamed Scva, magister equitum to the 
dictator Q. Publilius Philo, B.C. 339, and consul 
in 325, when he fought against the Vestini— 
3. D., surnamed Scava, consul 999, conquered 
the Faliseans.—4. M., tribune of the plebs 195, 
pretor 191, when he dedieated the temple of 
the Great Idzean Mother, one of the ambassa- 
dora sent into Asia 189, and consul 178, when 
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he subdued the Istri. He was again one of the | 
ambassadors sent iuto Asia in 171.—5. P., trib- 
une of the plebs 195, curule edile 192, prætor 
190, propretor in Further Spain 189.—6. D. 
surnamed GaLLacus (CALLACUS) or CALLAIGUS, 
consul 138, commanded in Further Spain, and 
conquered a great part of Lusitania. From his 
wietory over the Galleei he obtained his sur- 
name. He was a patron of the poet L. Aeeius, 
and well versed in Greck and Roman literature. 
—7. D., son of No. 6, consul 77, and husband 





of Sempronia, who earried on an intrigue with 
Catiline.—S. D., adopted by A. Postumius Al- 
binus, consul 99, aud henee called Brutus Albi- 
aus, He served under Cesar in Gaul and in 
the eivil war. He eommanded Cesar’s fleet at 
he siege of Massilia, 49, and was afterward 
placed over Further Gaul On his return to! 
Rome Brutus was promised the przetorship and 
the government of Cisalpine Gaul for 44. — Nev- | 
ertheless, he joined the eonspiraey against Cæ- | 
sar. After the death of the latter (44) he went 
into Cisalpine Gaul, whieh he refused to sur- 
render to Antony, who had obtained this prov- 
inee from the people. Antony made war against 
hun, and kept him besieged in Mutina, till the 
slege was raised in April, 43, by the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa, and Oetavianus. But Bru- 
tus only obtained a short respite. Antony was 





preparing to mareh against him from the north 
with a large army, and Oetavianus, who had 
deserted the senate, was marehing against him 
from the south. His only resouree was flight, 
but he was betrayed by Camillus, a Gaulish 
chief, and was put to death by Antony, 43.—9. 
M., prætor 88, belonged to the party of Marius, 
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of Philippi (42), in the former of which Brutus 
was vietorious, though Cassius was defeated, 
but in the latter Brutus also was defented and 
put an end to his own life. Brutus's wife was 
Ponci, the daughter of Cato. Brutus was an 
ardent stndent of literature and philosophy, but 
he appears to have been deficient in judgment 
and original power. He wrote several works, 
all of whieh have perished, He was a literary 
friend of Cieero, who dedieated to him his Zus- 
culanc Disputationes, De Finibus, and Orator, 
and who has given the name of Brutus to his 
dialogue on illustrious orators. 

Bryaxis (Bpúa¿:c), wm Athenian statuary in 
stone and metal, lived B.C. 372-312, [one of 
the artists engaged in adorning the tomb of 
Mausolus with bas reliefs.] 

Bryer or Bryers (Bp?byon Bpíyec), a barbar- 
ous people in the north of Macedonia, probably 
of Illyrian or Thraeian origin, who were still in 
Macedonia at the time of the Persian war. The 
Phrygians were believed by the aneients to have 
been a portion of this people, who emigrated to 
Asia in early times. Vid. Pii: 

[BnxsÉ (Bpvoéat), a city of Laconia, south- 
west from Ampyele, on the Eurotas, contained 
a temple of Baeehus (Dionysus), It had been 
destroyed before the time of Pausanias.] 

[Businxs (Bovbdpyc), son of Megabazus, sent 
as a special messenger to Macedonia, but al- 
lowed himself to be bribed to negleet his duty. 
In eonjunetion with Artaehzes, Bubares super- 
intended the eonstruetion of the eanal whieh 
Xerxes made aeross the isthmus of Athos. Vid. 
Atos. ] 

Buzassus (Búbacoos), an ancient eity of Caria, 


and put au end to his own life in 82, that he east of Cnidns, whieh gave name to the bay 


might not fall into the hands of Pompey, who 
eonimauded Sulla’s fleet.—10. L, also called 
Daxasirrus, prætor 82, when the younger Ma- 
rius was blockaded at Preeneste, pnt to death 
at Rome by order of Marius several of the most 
eminent senators of the opposite party.—11. M., 
married Servilia, the half-sister of Cato of 
Utiea. He was tribune of the plebs 83, and in 
77 he espoused the cause of Lepidus, and was 
placed in command of the forees in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where he was slain by command of Pom- 
ey.—12. M., the so-ealled tyrannieide, son of 
No. 11 and Servilia. He lost his father when he 
was only eight years old, aud was trained by his 
unele Cato in the prineiples of the aristoeratieal 
party. Accordingly, on the breaking out of the 
civil war, 49, he joined Pompey, although he 
was the murderer of his father. After the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, 48, he was not only pardoned 
by Cæsar, but reeeived from lim the greatest 
marks of eonfidenee and favor. : Cæsar made 
him governor of Cisalpiue Gaul in 46, and præ- 
tor in 44, and also promised him the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. But, notwithstanding all 
the obligations he was under to Cesar, he was 
persuaded by Cassius to murder his benefactor 
under the delusive idea of again establishing the | 
republic. Vid. Cæsar. After the murder of 
Cesar Brutus spent a short time in Italy, and 
then took possession of the province of Maee-' 
doni. He was joined by Cassius, who eom- 
manded in Syria, and their united forees were | 
opposed to those of Octavianus and An giy. 
Two battles were fought in the neighborhood 





(Bubassius Sinus) and the peninsula (7 Xepoo- 
vgcoc y Bubacoin) on which it stood. Ovid 
speaks of Babdstdes nurus (Met, ix., 643.) 
Buzasris (Boúbaor:c), daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, an Egyptian divinity, whom the Greeks 
identified with Diana (Artemis), sinee she was 
the goddess of the moon. The eat was sacred 
to her, and she was represented in the form of 
a eat, or of a female with the head of a cat. 
Bunastis or -vs (Boúbaotic or -oç ; ‘Bovbaort- 
rne: ruins at Zel Basta), the eapital of the No- 
inos Bubastites in Lower Egypt, stood on the 
eastern bank of the Pelusiae braneh of the Nile, 
and was the ehief seat of the worship of Bubas- 
tis, whose annual festival was kept here. Un- 
der the Persians the city was dismantled, and 


| lost mueh of its importance. 


BusuLcus, C. Junius, consul B.C. 317, a sec- 
ond time in 318, and a third time in 311; in the 
last of these years he carried on the war against 
the Samnites with great sueeess. He was een- 
gor in 309, and dictator in 302, when he defeat- 
ed the ZEquians; iu his dietatorship he dedi- 
eated the temple of Safety whieh he had vowed 
in his third consulship. The walls of this tem- 
ple were adorned with paintings by C. Fabius 
Pietor. 

BücpuXrA or -Ia (Bovrégala or -dAeta : [now 
probably Afung, near] Jhelum), a city on the Hy- 
daspes (now Jhelum), in Northern India (the 
Punjab), built by Alexander after lus battle with 
Porus, in memory of his favorite charger Bu- 
cephalus, whom he buried here. It stood at 
the place where Alexander De the river, 
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and where General Gilbert erossed it (February crature and learning. 


1849) after the battle of Goojerat. 

BücÉrurus (Boveépanoc), the eelebrated horse 
of Alexander the Great, whieh Philip purehased 
for thirteen talents, aud whieh no one was able 
to break in exeept the youthful Alexunder. 
This horse earried Alexander through his Asi- 
atic eampaigns, and died in India B.C. 327. 
Vid. BUCEPHALA. 

[BuciLiáxus, ealled Buconiawvs by, Appian, 
one of the friends of Cæsar who afterward eon- 
spired against him: he was one of Caesar's mur- 
derers.] 

[BucoLicum Ostium, offe of the mouths of the 
Nile the same as the Phatnetieum Ostium. 
Vid. NiLus.] 

[BucoLiox (BovkoAíov) 1. A son of Laome- 
don and the nymph Calybe.—2. A prinee of Ar- 
cadia, son of Lycaon, grandson of Cypselus. | 

[ Bucoion (BovkoA2íov, 7), a small eity of Ar- 
cadia. | : 

Bupa is, a town in Lower Pannonia, near Sir- 
mium, the birth-plaee of the Emperor Decius. 

Bupini (Bovdivor), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt north of the Sauromate, in the steppes of 
Southern Russia. Herodotus (iv., 108) calls the 
nation yAavkóv Te kal vvppóv, whieh some inter- 
pret “with blue eyes and red hair,” and others 
“painted blue and red.” [In their territory was 
a mountain ealled Buprnvs, near the sourees of 
the Borysthenes.] 

Bu»ónox (Bo?0opov), a fortress in Salamis, on 
& promontory of the same name, opposite Me- 
gara. : 

, Buris (Boo24c) and Srerrutas (Erep0iac), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offer- 
ed themselves for punishment to atone for the 
murder of the heralds whom Darius had sent to 
Sparta; but they were dismissed uninjured by 
the king. A 

Buris (Bo?24c: Bovlioc), a town in Phoeis, on 
the Corinthian Gulf, and on the borders of 
Boeotia. 

Buris (Bullius, Bulio, onis, Bulliensis), a 
town of Illyria, on the eoast, south of Apollonia, 
capital of the Bulliones. 

BurALus and his brother Arniinis, seulptors 
of Chios, lived» about B.C. 500, and are said to 
haye made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, 
which the poct requited by the bitterest satires. 

[Burmaciux (Bovóáytov), a small town of Ar- 
cadia, on the Buphagus, which flows between 
the territories of Megalopolis and Heræa.] 

[Bururas (Bovópác) a mountain in Messenia, 
near Pylos. 

[Burortamts (Boúrop0uoc), a mountain in Ar- 
golis, between Hermione and Trezene: on it 
was a temple of Ceres and Proserpina, and one 
of Baeehus.] 

BurrAsium (Bovzpáctov : -otcóc, -ocíov, -cidys), 
an ancient town in Elis, mentioned in the Iliad, 
whieh had disappeared in the time of Strabo. 

Bura (Botpa: Bovpaioc, Boópioc: ruins near 
Kalavrytra), one of the twelve cities of Aehaia, 
destroyed by an earthquake, together with He- 
liee, but subsequently rebuilt. 

BunpicALA (Bovpdiyada: now Bordeaux), the 
capital of the Bituriges Vivisei in Aquitania, on 
the left bank of the Garumna (now Garonne), 
was a place of great commereial importanee, 
and at a later time one of the chief seats of lit- 
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It was the birth-plaee of 
the poet Ausonius. 

BuncuxpióxEs or Burcunbí1, a powerful na- 
tion of Germany, dwelt originally between the 
Viadus (now Oder) and the Vistula, and were of 
the same race as the Vandals or Goths, They 

‘pretended, however, to be deseendants of the 
Romans, whom Drusus and Tiberius had left in 
Germany as garrisons, but this deseent was evi- 
dently invented by them to obtain more easi- 
ly from the Romans a settlement west of the 
Rhine. They were driven out of their original 
abodes between the Oder and the Vistula by 
the Gepidz, and the greater part of them mi- 


| grated west and settled in the eountry on the 


Main, where they earried on frequent wars with 
their neighbors the Alemanni. Jn the fifth cen- 
tury they settled west of the Alps in Gaul, 
where they founded the powerful kingdom of 
Burgundy. ‘Their chief towns were Geneva 
and Lyons. 

Buri, a people of Germany, dwelt near the: 
sourees of the Viadus (now Oder) and Vistula, 
and joined the Mareomanni in their war against 
the Romans in the reign of Mareus Aurelius. , 

Burrus, Arranivs, was appointed by Clau- 
dius prefeetus pretorio A.D, 52, and, in econ- 
junetion with Seneea, conducted the edueation 
of Nero. He opposed Nero’s tyrannieal acts, 
and was at length poisoned by command of the 
emperor, 63. 

Bursa. Vid. PLANCUS. 

Bunsao (Bursaoensis, Bursavolensis) a town. 
of the Autrigone in Hispania Tarraeonensis. 

Businis (Boúc:ptc), king of Egypt, son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and Lysianassa, is said to have 
saerifieed all foreigners that visited Egypt. 
Hereules, on his arrival in Egypt, was likewise 
seized and led to the altar, but he broke his 
ehains and slew Busiris. This myth seems to 
point out a time when the Egyptians were ae- 


eustomed to offer human saerifiees to their 
deities. 
Busiris (Botoipic¢: Bovoipirac). 1. (Now 


Abousir, ruins), the eapital of the Nomos Busi- 
rites in Lower Egypt, stood just in the middle 
of the Delta, on the western bank of the Nile, 
and had a great temple of Isis, the remains of 
whieh are still standing.—2. (Now Abousir, near 
Jizeh), a small town a little northwest of 
Memphis. 

[Buras (Bovrac), n Greek poct of uncertain 
age, who wrote in elegiae verse an aceount of 
early Roman history. Some lines on the fabu- 
lous origin of the Luperealia are preserved in 
Plutareh's Life of Romulus.] 

BurEÉo, Farlus. 1. N.„ consul B.C. 947, in 
the first Punie war, was employed in the siege 
of Drepanum.—2. M. consul 245, also in the 
first Punie war. In 216 he was appointed dic- 
tator to fill up the vacaneies in the senate oe- 
easioned by the battle of Cannz.—3. Q, prætor 
181, with the provinee of Cisalpine Gaul In 
179 he was one of the triumvirs for fonnding a 
Latin eolony in the territory of the Pisani. 

Bures (Boórgc) 1. Son of either Teleon, or 
Pandion, or Amyeus, and Zeuxippe. He was 
one of the Argonauts, and priest of Minerva 
(Athena) and of the Erechthean Neptune (Po- 
seidon) The Attie family of the Butade or 
| Eteobutade derived their origin from him; and. 
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im the Ereehthéum on the Acropolis there was 
an altar dedicated to Butes—[2. An Argive, 
who went with Tlepolemus, son of Hercules, 
to Rhodes: when the latter sailed for Troy, 
he gave over the island to Butes—3. Armor- 
bearer of Anchises, afterward given as a com- 
panion to Iulus by his father Æneas. Apollo 
assumed his form to dissuade Iulus from con- 
tinuing the fight—4. A Trojan companion of 
Æneas, slain by Camilla. 

Borurdrem ( BovÜporóv : BovOpórioc : now Bu- 
trinto), a town of Epirus, on a small peninsula 
opposite Coreyra, was a flourishing sea-port, and 
was colonized by the Romans. 

Büro (Bovró) an Egyptian divinity, worship- 
ped principally in the town of Buro. She was 
the nurse of Horus and Bubastis, the children of 
Osiris and Isis, and she saved them from the 
persecutions of Typhon by concealing them in 
the floating island of Chemmis. The Greeks 
identified her with Leto, and represented her 
as the goddess of night. The shrew-mouse 
(uvyaA5) and the hawk were sacred to her. 

Büro (Bovró, Boúry, or Bovroc: Bovroirgc: 
now Baltim ? ruins), the chief city of the Nomos 
Chemmites in Lower Egypt, stood near the Se- 
bennytie branch of the Nile, on the Lake of 
Buto (Bovruc) Aiuvy, also SebevvuTixy), and was 
eelebrated for its oracle of the goddess Buto, in 
honor of whom a festival was held at the city 
every year. 

Bouxrentum (Buxentinus, Buxentius: now Po- 
castro), originally Pyxus (Ilv£otc) a town on 
the west coast of Lucania and on the River 
Buxestius, was founded by Mieythus, tyrant 
of Messana, B.C. 471, and was afterward a Ro- 
man colony. 

Bysiini Montes (ra Búb2iwa ópr), the mount- 
ains whence the Nile is said to flow in the myth- 
seal geography of Asehylus (Prom. 811). 

Byzuis (BubAic), daughter of Miletus and Ido- 
thea, was in love with her brother Caunus, 
whom she pursued through various lands, till at 
length, worn out with sorrow, she was changed 
into a fountain. 

Bystus (Búbloc : Búbicos : now Jebeil), a very 
ancient city on the coast of Phanicia, between 
Berytus and Tripolis, a little north of the River 
Adonis. It was the chief seat of the worship of 
Adonis. It was governed by a succession of 
petty princes, the last of whom was deposed by 
Pompey. 

Byrazōra (BvAdtopa: now Bilias), a town in 
Peonia, in Macedonia, on the River Astyoeus. 

Bvnsa (Búpoa), the citadel of Cartuaco. 

Byzacium or ByzacENA Recio (Botdktov, Bv- 
&aklc xópa : southern part of Tunis), the south- 
ern portion of the Roman provinee of Africa. 
Vid. Arnica, p. 28, b. 

Bvzawrixi Scrivrores, the general name of 
the historians who have given an account of 
the Eastern or Byzantine empire from the time 
of Constantine the Great, A.D. 325, to the de- 
struction of the empire, 1458. They all wrote 
in Greek, and may be divided into different 
classes. 1. The historians whose collected 
works form an uninterrupted history of the By- 
zantine empire, and whose writings are therc- 
fore called Corpus Historie Byzantine. They 
are, (1.) Zonaras, who begins with the creation 
of the world, and brings his history down to 
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1188. (2. Nickeuorvs AcowiNATUS, whose his- 
tory extends from 1188 to 1206. (8.) Nicerno- 
RUS GREGORAS, whose history extends from 
1204 to 1331. (4) Laoxicus CHALCONDYLES, 
whose history extends from 1297 to 1462: his 
work is continued by an anonymous writer to 
1565.—2. The chronographers, who give a brief 
chronological summary of universal history from 
the creation of the world to their own times. 
These writers are very numerous: the most 
important of them are GEORGIUS SyNCELLUS, 
Tnropuanes, Nicepnorus, Crprenvs, SIMEON 
Merspnrastes, Micnarn Grxcas, the authors 
of the Chronicon Paschale, &c.—3. The writers 
who have treated of separate portions of Byzan- 
tine history, such as Zosimus, Procopivs, AGa- 
TIAS, ANNA COMNENA, dic.—4. The writers who 
have treated of the constitution, antiquities, 
&c., of the empire, such as Laurentius Lypus, 
Consrantinus VI. Porpayrocennetus. A col-* 
leetion of the Byzantine writers was published 
at Paris by command of Louis XIV, in 36 vols. 
fol, 1645-1711. A reprint of this edition, with 
additions, was published at Venice, in 23 vols. 
fol, 1727-1733. A new edition of the Byzantine 
writers was commenced by Niebulir, Bonn, 1828, 
8vo, and is still in course of publication. 

Byzantium (Bulávriov : Butávrtoc, Byzantius: 
now Constantinople), a town on the Thracian 
Bosporus, founded by the Megarians, B.C. 658, 
is said to have derived its name from Byzas, 
the leader of the eolony and the son of Neptune 
(Poseidon) It was situated on two hills, was 
forty stadia in cireumferenee, and its aeropolis 
stood on the site of the present seraglio. Its 
favorable position, commanding as it did the 
entranee to the Euxine, soon rendered it a place 
of great commercial importance. It was taken. 
by Pausanias after the battle of Platz, B.C. 
479; and it was alternately in the possession 
of the Athenians -and Lacedeemonians during 
the Peloponnesian war. The Lacedemonians 
were expelled from Byzantium by Thrasybulus 
in 390, and the city remained independent for 
some years. Afterward it beeame subject in 
succession to the Macedonians and the Romans. 
In the civil war between Pescennius Niger and 
Severus, it espoused the cause of the former: 
it was taken by Severus A.D. 196, after a siege 
of three years, and a considerable part of it de- 
stroyed. A new city was built by its side (330) 
by Constantine, who made it the capital of the 
empire, and changed its name into CONSTANTI- 
NOPOLIS. 

[Byzas (Béfac), mythie founder of Byzanti- 
um, q. v.] 


C. 


s 

CABALIA or -18 (Kabazía, Kabaric: Kabadebs. 
Kabá?.coc), a small district of Asia Minor, bc- 
tween Lycia and Pamphylia, with a town of tho 
same name. . 

CXnXsa or -vs (Kdbacoc : Kabagírnc), the chici 
eity of the Nomos Cabasites, in Lower Egypt. 

CaminLóNuM [or Camariixum (Ka6a2Atvov : 
now] Chálons-sur-Saóne), a town of the Edu, 
on the Arar (now Saóne), in Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, was a place of some commercial activity 
when Cesar was in Gaul (B.C. 53). At a later 
time the Romans kept a small ficet here. 
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CABIRA. 


CADYTIS. 


Canina (rà Kábeipa: now Sivas), a place in| This well was guarded by a dragon, a son of 


Pontus, on the borders of Armenia, near Mount 
Paryadres: a frequent residence of Mithradates, 
who was defeated here by Lueullus, B.C. 71. 
Pompey made it a city, and named it Diospolis. 
Under Augustus it was called Sebaste. 

Capirt (Kebecpot), mystie divinities who oe- 
eur in various parts of the aneient world. The 
meaning of their name, their character and na- 
ture, are quite uncertain. They were chiefly 
worshipped at Samothraee, Lemnos, and Im- 
bros, and their mysteries at Samothrace were 
solemnized with great splendor. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant, art. CABER. They were also worship- 
ped at Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and else- 
where. Most of the early writers appear to 
have regarded them as the children of Vulean 
(Hepheestus), and as inferior divinities dwelling 
in Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. Later 
writers identify them with Ceres (Demeter), 
Proserpina (Persephone), and Rhea, and regard 
their mysteries as solemnized in honor of one 
of these goddesses. Other writers identify the 
Cabiri with the Dioseuri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others, again, with the Roman penates; but 
the latter notion seems to have arisen with those 


writers who traced every aneient Roman institu- | 


tion to Troy, and thenee to Samothraee. 

Case (Kabidn: Kabvianvic: now Golowitza), 
a town in the interior of Thrace, eonquered by 
M. Lucullus, probably the Goloté of the Byzan- 
tine writers. 

Cacus, son of Vulean, was a huge giant, who 
inhabited a eave on Mount Aventine, and plun- 
dered the surrounding country. When Her- 
eules eame to Italy with the oxen whieh he had 
taken from Geryon in Spain, Cacus stole part 
of the cattle while the hero slept; and, as he 
dragged the animals into his cave by their tails, 
it was impossible to discover their traees. But 
when the remaining oxen passed by the cave, 
those within began to bellow, and were thus 
diseovered, whereupon Caeus was slain by Her- 
cules. In honor of his vietory, Hercules dedi- 
cated the ara maxima, whieh eontinued to exist 
ages afterward in Rome. 

CacypAris (Kaxórapis or Kakómapıç: now 
Cassibili) a river in Sicily, south of Syraeusc. 

CapnEwA (rà Kúdyva), a strong city of Cappa- 
docia, the residence of the last king, Archelaiis. 

Capt (Kádo: : XKaógvóc: now Kodus), a city 
of Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia. 

CapMEa. Vid. Tunga. 

Capmus (Káduos). 1. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brother of 
Europa. Another legend makes him a native 
of Thebes in Egypt. When Europa was ear- 
ried off by Jupiter (Zeus) to Crete, Agenor sent 
Cadmus in search of his sister, enjoining him 
not to return without her. Unable to find her, 
Cadmus settled in Thrace, but, having consult- 
ed the oraele at Delphi, he was eommanded by 
the god to follow a cow of a certain kind, and 
to build a togyin on the spot where the eow 
should sink down with fatigue. Cadmus found 
the eow in Phoeis, and followed her into Baotia, 
where she sank down on the spot on which Cad- 
mus built Cadmea, afterward the citadel of 
Thebes. Intending to scrifiee the cow to Mi- 
nerva (Athena), he sent some persons to the 
neighboring well of Mars (Ares) to fetch water. 
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Mars (Ares), who killed the men sent by Cad- 
mus. Thereupon Cadmus slew the dragon, 
and, on the adviee of Minerva (Athena), sowed 
the teeth of the monster, out of which armed 
men grew up, ealled Sparti or the Sown, who 
killed eaeh other, with the exeeption of five, 
who were the aneestors of the Thebans. Mi- 
nerva (Athena) assigned to Cadmus the govern- 
ment of Thebes, and Jupiter (Zeus) gave him 
Harmonia for his wife. The marriage solem- 
nity was hoñored by the presenee of all the 
Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus gave 
to Harmonia the famous peplus and neeklace 
which he had received from Vulean (Hephes- 
tus) or from Europa, and he beeame by her the 
father of Autonoé, Ino, Semele, Agave, and 
Polydorus. Subsequently Cadmus and Har- 
monia quitted Thebes, and went to the Enehe- 
lians: this people chose Cadmus as thei king, 
and with his assistance they conquered the Il- 
lyrians. After this Cadmus had another son, 
whom he called Illyrius. In the end, Cadmus 
and Harmonia were ehanged into serpents, and 
were removed by Júpiter (Zeus) to Elysium. 
Cadmus is said to have introdueed into Greeee, 
from Phoenicia or Egypt, an alphabet of sixteen 
letters, and to have been the first who worked 
the mines of Mount Pangeon in Thraee. The 
story of Cadmus seems to suggest the immigra- 
tion of a Pheenician or Egyptian colony into 
Greece, by means of whieh the alphabet, the 
art of mining, and civilization, came into the 
eountry. But many modern writers deny the 
existence of any such Phoenician or Egyptian 
eolony, and regard Cadmus as a Pelasgian di- 
vinity.—2. Of Miletus, a son of Pandion, the 
earliest Greek historian or logographer, lived 
about B.C. 540. He wrote a work on the foun- 
dation of Miletus and the earliest history of 
Jonia generally, in four books, but the work ex- 
tant in antiquity under the latter name was eon- 
sidered a forgery. 

Capmus (Kdduoc). 1. (Now Mount Baba), a 
mountain in Caria, on the borders of Phrygia, 
containing the sourees of the rivers Cadmus 
and Lyeus.—2. A small river of Phrygia, flowing 
north into the Lyeus. 

CADURC), a people in Gallia Aquitaniea, in the 
country now called Querci (a eorruption of Ca- 
durci), were celebrated for their manufaetories of 
linen, coverlets, &c. Their capital was Divona, 
afterward Crviras Capurcorum, now Cahors, 
where are the remains of a Roman amphitheatre 
and of an aqueduct. A part of the town still 
bears the name les Cadurcas. 

Captsii (Kaóotctot) or Gita (TAa), a pow- 
erful Scythian tribe in the mountains southwest 
of the Caspian, on the borders of Media Atro- 
patene. Under the Medo-Persian empire they 
were troublesome neighbors, but the Syrian 
kings appear to have redueéd them to tributary 
auxiliaries. 

Cap¥tis (KdÓvric), according to Herodotus, a 
great eity of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king 
of Egypt, after his defeat of the “Syrians” at 
Magdolus. It is now pretty ‘well established 
that by Cadytis is meant Jerusalem, and that 
the battle mentioned by Herodotus is that in 
which Necho defeated and slew King Josiah at 


CECILIA. 


Megidda, B.C. 608. (Compare Herod, ii, 159; 
iii., 5, with 2 Kings, xxiii, and 9 Chron., xxxv., 
AX Wilh: 

Cecilia. 1. Cata, the Roman name of Tan- 
Aquil, wife of Tarquintus Priseus—[2. Mer- 
TELLA, daughter of Q. Ceecilius Metellus Mace- 
donieus, consul B.C. 148, married U. Servilius 
Vatia, and was by him mother of P. Servili- 
us Vatia Isauricus, cousul B.C. 79; a second 
daughter married P. Cornelius Selpio Nasiea, 
consul B.C. 111.—3. Daughter of L. Cweilius 
Metellus Calvus, married to L. Lieinius Lueul- 
lus, and by him mother of tho eelebrated Lueul- 
lus, the conqueror of Mithradates,—4. Daugh- 
ter of Q. Ceecilius Metellus Balearicus, consul 
B.C. 128, was wife of Ap. Claudius Puleher.]— 
5. MrETELLA, daughter, of L. Metellus Dalmati- 
eus, consul B.C. 119, was first married to Æmil- 
lus Seaurus, consul in 115, and afterward to 
the dictator Sulla. She fell ill in $1, during the 
eelebration of Sulla’s triumphal feast; and, as 
her recovery was hopeless, Sulla, for some re- 
ligious reasons, sent her a bill of divoree, and 
had her removed from his house, but honored 
her memory with a splendid funeral—6. Daugh- 
ter of T. Pomponius Atticus, called Cecilia, 
beeause her father took the name of his uncle, 


Q. Ceecilius, by whom he was adopted. She! 
was married to M. Vipsanins Agrippa. Vid, 


ArTICUS. 

Cacitia GxENs, plebeian, claimed deseent 
from Cacutus, the founder of Praeneste, or 
Cæcas, the companion of Æneas. Most of the 
Ceeeilii are mentioned under their cognomens, 
Bassus, METELLUS, Rurvs: for others, see be- 
low. 

C.xcirius. 
who adopted his nephew Atticus in his will, and 
left the latter a fortune of ten millions of ses- 
terees.—2. C.zcitius CALACTINUS, i Greek rhet- 
orician at Rome in the time of Augustus, was 
a native of Cale Acte in Sicily (wheuee his 
name Calaetinus) He wrote a great number 
of works on rhetorie, grammar, and historical 
Bubjeets. All these works are now lost; but 
they were in great repute with the rhetori- 
cians and critics of the imperial period.—3. Ce- 
crus Srarius, a Romau comic poet, the im- 
mediate predeeessor of Terenee, was by birth an 
Insubrian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave, he bore the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was afterward, probably when he receiv- 
ed his freedom, converted into a sort of eogno 
men, end he became known as Ceeilius Sta- 
tius. He died B.C. 168. We have the titles 
of forty of his dramas, but only a few fragments 
ef them are preserved. They appear to have 
belonged to the class of Palliatc, that is, were 
free translations or adaptations of the works of 
Greek writers of the new comedy. The Ro- 
mans placed C:eeilius in the first rank of comie 


1. Q, a wealthy Romiu eques, 


CADICUS. 


published a libellous work against Cesar, and 
Was, tn Consequenee, sent into exile after the 
battle of Pharsalia, B.C. 48. He afterward 
Joined the Pompeians iu Africa, and upon the 
defeat of the latter in 46, he snrrendered to 
Casar, who spared his life, Cieero wrote sev- 
eral letters to Caeina, and speaks of him as à 
mau of ability. Cæeina was the author of a 
work on the Hrusca Disciplina—3. A. CRINA 
SEVERUS, à distinguished general in the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. He was governor 
of Mosia in A.D. 6, when he fought against the 
two Batos in the neighboring provinees of Dal- 
matia and Pannonia. Vid. Baro. In 15 he 
fought as the legate of Germanicus against 
Arminius, and, in consequence of his sueeess, 
received the insignia of a triumph.—4. Cacia 
Tuscus, son of Nero’s nurse, appointed. govern- 
or of Egypt by Nero, but banished for making 
use of the baths which had been erected in an- 
tictpation of the emperor’s arrival in Egypt... He 
returned from banishment on the death of Nero, 
A.D. 68.—5. A. CECINA ALIENUS, was quies- 
tor in Buctica in Spain at Nero's death, and was 
one of the foremost in joining the party of Gal- 
ba. He was rewarded by Galba with the eom- 
mand of a legion in Upper Germany ; but being 
| detected in embezzling some of the publie mon- 
ey, the emperor ordered him to be prosceuted. 
Cocma, in revenge, joined Vitellius, and was 
sent by the latter into Italy with an army of 
thirty thousand men toward the end of 68. 
After ravaging the country of the Helvetii, he 
oma the Alps by the pass of the Grent St. 


Bernard, and Jaid siege to Placentia, from which 
he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, who had 
succecded Galba. Subsequeutly he was joined 
; by Fabius Valens, another general of Vitellius, 
¡and their united forces gamed a victory over 
| Otho’s army «ut Dedriaeum. Vitellius having 
thus ‘gained the throne, C:eeina was made eon- 
| sul on the first of September, 69, and was short- 
, ly afterward sent against Antoninus Primus, the 
general of Vespasian. But he again proved a 
traitor, und espoused” the eause of Vespasian. 
¡ Some years afterward (79) he eonspired against 
| Vespasian, and was slain by order of Titus — 
6. Decius ArBrxus Caca, a Roman satirist 
in the time of Arcadius and Honorius. 
| 


Cacinus (Kauvós or Kaxivoc) a river in 
Bruttium, flowing into the Sinus Scylacius by 
the town Ca:crnum. 

Cactus AGER, 4 marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the Gulf of aamyela, elose to Fundi, 
celebrated for its wine (Cacubum) in the age of 
Horace. 
of this wine was entirely gone. 
dnt., p. 1207, a, second edition. 

Cactus, an ancient Italian hero, son of Yuk 
can, is said to have founded Praneste. 

[Czpicics, M. 1. A Roman centurion, was 


In the time of Pliny the reputation 
Vid. Dict. of 


oets, elassing him with Plautus and Terenee.| elected commander by the Romans that had fled 
The best edition of the fragments is by Spen-| to Veii after the destruction of the city by the 
gel Monachii, 1829, 4to; they are given also; Gauls, D.C. 390: he is said to have carried to 
in Bothe's Poete Seenici Latini, vol v. p. 128,; Camillus the decree of the senate*appotuting 


seqq. ] 

Cucina, the name of a family of the Etrus- 
can city of Volaterre, probably derived trom the 
River Cecina, which flows by the town. 1. A. 
Cacina, whom Cicero defended in a law-suit, 
B.C. 69.—2. A. Cucina, son of the preceding 


a'i 


| him to the command.—2. C., one of the legates 
of the consul L. Papirius Cursor, commanded 
the cavalry in the great battle with the Sam- 
nites, B.C. 298.] 

[Czpicus, two mythieal 
tioned in the ZEneid of Virgil. 


ersonages men- 
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CÆLES. 


CÆLES or Curius VIBENNA, the leader of an 
Etrusean army, is said to have come to Rome 
in the reign either of Romulus or of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and to have settled with his troops on 
the hill called after him the Coelian. 
CæLius or Caius. 1. ANTIPATER Vid. 
ANTIPATER—2. AURELIANUS. Vid. AURELIA- 





ús. 8. DAnpUS. Vid. CaLpus.—4A. Rorus. Vid, 
Rurus. 


Caius or Cazrivs Mons. Vid. Roma. 

Caxa (Kawai: now Senn), a city of Meso- 
potamia, on the west bank of the Tigris, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Lycus. 

Cann, Caenerónis, or NraAróLIS (Ka) mól, 
Nén nó21c: now Keneh), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the right bank of the Nile, a little below Cop- 
tos, and opposite to Tentyra. 

Canrus (Karvetc), one of the Lapithe, son 
of Elatus or Coronus, was originally a maiden 
named Canis, who was beloved by Neptune 
(Poseidon), and was by this god changed into a 
man, and rendered invulnerable. As a man, 
he took part in the Argonautic expedition and 
the Calydonian hunt. In the battle between 
the Lapithe and the Centaurs at the marriage 
of Pirithous, he was buried by the Centaurs 
under a mass of trees, as they were unable to 
kill him, but he was changed into a bird. In 
the lower world Czeneus recovered his female 
form. (Virg. Æn., vi, 448.) 

Cant or Cayict, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

Canina (Ceeninensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king, Acron, is said to have 
carricd on the first war against Rome. After 
their defeat, most of the inhabitants removed to 
Rome. 

Canis. Vid. CÆNEUS. 

Canys (Kaivuc: now Capo di Cavallo or Coda 
di Volpe), a promontory of Bruttium opposite 
Sicily. 

Caranius, M., of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, was to induce the shepherds in 
Apulia to rise: he escaped from the city, but 
was overtaken in his flight, and was executed 
with the other conspirators, B.C. 63. 

Carlo, Servitivs. 1. Cx, consul B.C. 953, 
in the first Punic war, sailed with his colleague, 
C. Sempronius Bleesus, to the coast of Africa— 
2. Cx. curule zedile 207, prætor 205, and con- 
sul 203, when he fought against Hannibal near 
Croton, in the south of Italy. He died in the 
pestilence iu 174.—3..Cn., son of No. 2. curule 
sedile 179, prætor 174, with Spain as his pro- 
vinee, and consul in 169.—4. Q., son of No. 3, 
eonsul 142, was adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus. 
Vid. Maximus.—5. Cy., son of No. 3, consul 141, 
and censor 125.—6. Cw, son of No. 2, consul 
140, earried on war against Viriathus in Lusi- 
tania, and indueed two of the friends of Viria- 
thus to murder the latter—7. Q. son of No. 6, 
was eonsul 106, when he proposed a law for 
restoring the judicia to the senators, of which 
they had been deprived by the Sempronia lex 
of ©. Grafechus. He was afterward seut into 
‘Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the Cimbri, and 
was in 105 defeated by the Cimbri, along with 
ihe consul Cn. Mallius or Maulius, on which oc- 
easion eighty thousand soldiers and forty thou- 
sand camp-followers are said to have perished. 
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| Ward (95) he was brought to trial by the tribune 

C. Norbanus on aceount of his misconduct in 
this war. He was condemned and east into 
prisou, where, aeeording to one aceount, he 
died, but it was more generally stated that he 
escaped from prison, and lived in exile at Smyr- 
na.—S. Q, queestor urbanus 100, opposed the 
lex frumentaria of Saturninus. In 91 he op- 
posed the measures of Drusus, and aceused two 
of tbe most distinguished senators, M. Seaurus 
and L. Philippus He fell in battle in the Social 
War, 90. 

Cugrío, Fannivs, conspired with Murena against 
| Augustus D.C. 22, and was put to death. 
| Cane (Cerites, Ceeretes, Ceeretani: now Cer- 
¡wetri), called by the Greeks Acvrra ('AyvAAa: 
poet. Agyllina urbs, Virg, din, vii. 652), a city 
in Etruria, situated on a small river (Ceeritis 
amnis), west of Veli, and fifty stadia from the 
coast. It was an ancient Pelasgic city, the 
capital of the crucl Mezentius, and was after- 
ward one of the twelve Etrusean cities, with a 
territory extending apparently as far as the 
Tiber. In early times Care was elosely allied 
with Rome; and when the latter city was taken 
by the Gauls, B.C. 390, Czere gave refuge to the 
Vestal virgins. It was from this event that the 
Romans traced the origin of their word corimo- 
nia, The Romans, out of gratitude, are said to 
have conferred upon the Cerites the Roman. 
franchise without the suffragium,* though it is 
uot improbable that the Ceerites enjoyed this 
honor previously. In 353, however, Care join- 
ed Tarquinii in making war against Rome, but 
was obliged to purchase a truce with Rome for 
one hundred years by the forfeiture of half of 
its territory. From this time Cere gradually 
sunk in importance, and was probably destroy- 
ed in the wars of Marius and Sulla. It was re- 
stored by Drusus, who made it a municipium; 
and it continued to exist till the thirteenth een- 
tury, when part of the inhabitants removed to 
a site about three miles off, on which they be- 
stowed the same name (now Ceri), while the 
old town was distinguished by the title of Vetus 
or Care Vetere, corrupted into Cervetri which is 
a small village, with one hundred or two hund- 
red inhabitants. Here have been discovered, 
within the last few years, the tombs of the an- 
cient Ceere, many of them m a state of complete 
preservation, The country round Cære pro- 
duced wine and a great quantity of corn, and in 
its neighborhood were warm baths, which were 
much frequented. Cere used as its sea-port the 
town of Pyrat. 

C.gRELLÍA, a Roman lady frequently mention- 
ed in the eorrespondenee of Cicero as distin- 
guished for her acquirements and her love of 
philosophy. 

[Carrres. Vid, Cann] 

Casar, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its origin to Iulus, the 
son of Æneas. Vid. Junta Gens. Various ety- 
mologics of the name are given by the ancient 
writers; but it is probably connected with tho 








_™ The Cerites appear to have been the first body of 
Roman citizens’ who did not enjoy the suffrage. Thus, 
when a Roman citizen was struck oufof his tribe by the 
censors and made an zrarian, he was said to become 


one of the Cwrites, since he had lost the suffrage: hence 


A l ı we find the expressions i it EH 
Caepio survived the battle, but teu years after-' P used ae sy RON  NNITOT 


Grarium facere used as synonymous. 


CASAR, JULIUS. 

, 
Latin word ces-ar-tes, and the Sanscrit ésa, 
“hair,” for it is in seeordanee with the Roman 
custom for a surname to be given to an indi- 
vidual from some peculiarity in his personal ap- 
pearanee. The name was assumed by Augus- 
tus as the adopted «son of the dictator C. Julius 
Cæsar, and was by Augustus handed down to 
his adopted son Tiberius. It eontinued to be 
used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as mem- 
bers either by adoption or female descent of 
Cæsars family; but, though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still 
retained the name as part of their titles, and it 
was the practice to prefix it to their own name, 
as, for instanee, Imperator Cesar Domitianus Au- 
gustus, When Hadrian adopted Elius Verus, 
he allowed the latter to take the title of Casar; 
and from this time, though the title of Augustus 
«ontinued to be confined to the reigning prince, 
that of Cesar was also granted to the second 
person in the state and the heir presumptive to 
the throne. 

Casar, Jürius. 1. Sex, prætor B.C. 208. 
with Sicily as his provinee.—2. Sex. eurule 
eedile 165, when the Heeyra of Terence was 
exhibited at the Megalesian games, and consul 
157.—3. L., consul 90, fought against the Soci, 
and in the course of the same year proposed the 
Lex Julia de Civitate, which granted the eitizen- 
ship to the Latins and the Sveii who had re- 
mained faithful to Rome. Cesar was censor 
in 89; he belonged to the aristoeratieal party, 
and was put to death by Marius in 87.—4. C. 
surnamed Srraso Voriscus, brother of No. 8, 
was eurule «dile 90, was a candidate for the 
eonsulship in 88, and was slain along with his 
brother by Marius in 87. He was one of the 
chief orators and poets of his age, and is one of 
the speakers in Cieero’s dialogue De Oratore. 
Wit was the chief eharaeteristic of his oratory ; 
but he was deficient in power and energy. The 
names of two of his tragedies are preserved, the 
Adrastus and Tecmessa—5. L., son of No. 3, 





and unele by his sister Julia of M. Antony the, 


triumvir. He was eonsul 64, and belonged, like 
his father, to the aristoeratieal party. He ap- 
pears to have deserted this party afterward: 
we find him in Gaul in 52 as one of the legates 
of C. Cesar, and he eontiuued in Italy during 
the eivil war. 
sided with the senate in opposition to his nephew 
Antony, and was, in consequence, proseribed by 
the latter in 48, but obtained his pardon through 
the influenee of his sister Julia.—6. L., son of 
No. 5, usually distinguished from his father by 
the addition to his name of filius or adolescens. 
He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to 
Cesar with proposals of peace. In the course 








After Cæsars death (44) he. 


cf the same year he erossed over to Afriea, 


, where the command of Clupea was intrusted to 
him, In 46 he served as proquestor to Cato in 
Utica, and after the death of Cato he surren- 
dered to the dictator Cesar, and was shortly 
afterward put to death, but probably not by the 
dictator's orders—7. C. the father of the dic- 
tator, was prætor, but in what year is uncertain, 
and died suddenly at Pise in $4.—8. Sex, 
brother of No. 7, was consul 91.—9. C., the Dic- 
TATOR, son of No.7 and of Aurelia, was born on 
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Marius (VI) and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was 
consequently six years younger than, Pompey 
and Cieero. He had nearly completed his fifty- 
sixth year at the time of his murder, on the 16th 
of March, 44. Casar was elosely connected 
with the popular party by the marriage of his 
aunt Julia with the great Marius; and in 88, 
though only seventeen years of age, he married 
Cornelia, the daughter of L. Cinna, the chief 
leader of the Marian party. Sulla commanded 
him to put away his wife, but ht refused to 
obey him, and was consequently proseribed. 
le concealed himself for some time in the 
eountry of the Sabines, till his friends obtained 
his pardon from Sulla, who is said to have ob- 
served, when they pleaded his youth, “that that 
boy would some day or other be the ruin of the 
aristocracy, for that there were many Mariuses 
in him.” Seeing that he was not safe,at Rome, 
he went to Asia, where he served his first cam- 
paign under M. Minueius Thermus, and, at the 
capture of Mytilene (80), was rewarded with a 
eivie crown for saving the life of a fellow-sol- 
dier. On the death of Sulla in 78,^he returned 
to Rome, and in the following year gained great 
renown as an orator, though he was only twen- 
ty-two years of age, by his proseeution of Cn. 
Dolabella on aeeount of extortion in his prov- 
ince of Macedonia. To perfeet himself in ora- 
tory, he resolved to study in Rhodes under 
Apollonius Molo, but on his voyage thither he 
was eaptured by pirates, and only obtained his 
liberty by a ransom of fifty talents. At Mile- 
tus he manned some vessels, overpowered the 
pirates, and conducted them as prisoners to 
Pergamus, where he erucified them, a punish- 
ment with whieh he had frequently threatened 
them in sport when he was their prisoner. He 
then repaired to Rhodes, where he studied un- 
der Apollonius, and shortly afterward returned 
to Rome. He now devoted all his energies 
to aequire the favor of the people. His lib- 
erality was unbounded, and as his private for- 
tune was not large, he soon eontraeted enor- 
mous debts. But he gained his objeet, and 
beeame the favorite of the peeple, and was 
raised by them in suceession to the high offices 
of the state. He was quaestor in 68, and «dile 
in 65, when he spent enormous sums upon the 
publie ganies and buildings. He was said by 
many to have been privy to Catilines con- 
spiraey in 63, but there is no satisiactory evi- 
denee of his guilt, and it is improbable that he 
would have embarked in sueh a rash scheme. In 
the debate in the senate on the punishment of 
the conspirators, he opposed their execution in à 
very able speech, which made such an impres- 
sion, that their lives would have been spared but 
for the speech of Cato in reply. In the course 
of this year (63), Cesar was elected Pon- 
tifex Maximus, defeating the other candidates, 
Q. Catulus and Servilius Isauricus, who had 
both been eonsuls, and were two of the most 
illustrious men in the state. In 02 Casar 
was prætor, and took an active part m support- 
ing the tribune Metellus in opposition to his eol- 
league Cato; in consequence of the tumults 
that ensued, the senate suspended both Cæsar 
and Metellus from their offices, but were obliged 
to reinstate him in his dignity after a few days. 


the 12th of July, 100, in the eonsulship of C. In the, following year (61) Cæsar went as pro- 
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pretor into Further Spain, where he gained 
great vietories over the Lusitanians. On his 
return to Rome he beeame a candidate for the 
consulship, and was eleeted, notwithstanding 
the strenuous opposition of the aristoeraey, who 
sueeeeded, however, in earrying the election of 
Bibulus as his colleague, who was one of the 
warmest supporters of the aristoeraey. After 
his eleetion, but before he entered upon the 
eonsulship, he formed that eoalition with Pom- 

ey and M. Crassus, usually known by the name 
of the first triumvirate. Pompey had beeome 
estranged from the aristoeraey sinee the senate 
had opposed the ratifieation of his aets in Asia 
and an assignment of lands whieh he had prom- 
ised to his veterans. . Crassus, in consequenee 
of his immense wealth, was one of the most 
powerful men at Rome, but was a personal ene- 
my of Pompey. They were reeoneiled by 
means of Cesar, and the three entered into an 
agreement to support one another, and to divide 
the power in the state between them. In 59 
Cesar was eonsul, and being supported by Pom- 
pey and Crassus, he was able to earry all his 
measures. Bibulus, from whom the senate had 
expeeted so mueh, could offer no effectual oppo- 
sition, and, after making a vain attempt to 
resist Casar, shut himself up in his own house, 
and did not appear again in publie till the ex- 
piration of his consulship. Ceesar’s first meas- 
ure was an agrarian law, by: whieh the rich 
Campanian plain was divided among the poorer 
citizens. He next gained the favor of the equi- 
tes by relieving them from one third of the 
sum whieh they had agreed to pay for the farm- 
ing of the taxes in Asia. He then obtained the 
confirmation of Pompey's aets. Having thus 
gratified the people, the equites, and Pompey, 
he was easily able to obtain for himself the prov- 
inees whieh he wished. By a vote of the peo- 
ple, proposed by the tribune Vatinius, the prov- 
inees of Cisalpine Gaul ard lIllyrieum were 
granted to Cæsar, with three legions, for five 
years; and the senate added to his government 
the provinee of Transalpine Gaul, with another 
legion, for five years also, as they saw that a 
bill would be proposed to the people for that 
purpose if they did not grant the provinee them- 
selves. Cæsar foresaw that the struggle be- 
tween the different parties at Rome must event- 
ually be terminated by the sword, and he had 
therefore resolved to obtam an army, whieh he 
might attach to himself by vietories and re- 
wards. In the eourse of the same year Cæsar 
united himself more elosely to Pompey by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage. During the 
next nine years Cæsar was oeeupied with the 
subjugation of Gaul. He eonquered the whole 
of Transalpine Gaul, whieh had hitherto been 
independent of the Romans, with the exeeption 
“of the southeastern part called Provincia; he 
twiee erossed the Rhine, and twiee landed in 
Britain, which had been previgusly unknown to 
the Romans. In his first eampaign (58) Cæsar 
conquered the Helvetii, who had emigrated 
from Switzerland with the intention of settling 
in Gaul, He next defeated Ariovistus, a Ger- 
man king, who had taken possession of part of 
the territories of the /Edui and Sequani, and 
pursued him as far as the Rhine. At the eon- 
clusion of the campaign Casar went into Cisal- 
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pine Gaul to attend to the civil duties of his 
province, and to keep up his communication 
with the various parties at Rome. During the 
whole of his eampaigns in Gaul, he spent the 
greater part of the winter in Cisalpine Gaul. 
In his seeond eampaign (57) Cesar earried on 
war with the Belgw, who dwelt in the northeast 
of Gaul, between the Sequana (now Seine) and 
the Rhine, and after a severe struggle completely 
subdued them. Cæsar’s third eampaign in Ga 

(56) did not eommenee till late in the year. He 
was detained some months in the north of 
Italy by the state of affairs at Rome. At Luca 
(now Lucea) he had interviews with most of the 
leading men at Rome, among others with Pom- 
pey and Crassus, who visited him in April. He 
made arrangements with them for the contin- 
uanee of their power: it was agreed between 
them that Crassus and Pompey should be the con- 
suls for the following year; that Crassus should 
have the provinee of Syria, Pompey the twe 
Spains; and that Cæsars government, which 
would expire at the end of 54, should be prolong- 
ed for five years after that date. After making 
these arrangements he erossed the Alps, and car- 
ried on war with the Veneti and the other states 
in the northwest of Gaul, who had submitted to 
Crassus, Ceesar’s legate, in the preeeding year, 
but who had now risen in arms against the Ro- 
mans. They were defeated and obliged to sub- 
mit to Cæsar, and during the same time Crassus 
conquered Aquitania. Thus, in three eam- 
paigns, Caesar subdued the whole of Gaul ;, but 
the people made several attempts to reeover 
their independence ; and it was not till their re- 
volts had been again and again put down by Cæ- 
sar, and the flower of the nation had perished in 
battle, that they learned to submit to the Ro- 
man yoke. In his fourth campaign (55) Ozesaz 
erossed the Rhine in order to strike terror into 
the Germans, but he only remained eighteen 
days on the further side of the river. Late in 
the summer he invaded Britain, but more with 
the view of obtaining some knowledge of the 
island from personal observation than with’ the 
intention of permanent conquest at present. He 
sailed from the port Itius (probably Witsand, 
between Calais and Boulogne), and effeeted a 
landing somewhere near the South Foreland; 
after a severe struggle with the natives. The 
late period of the year eompelled him to return 
to Gaul after remaining only a short time in the 
islaud. In this year, aceording to his arrange- 
ment with Pompey and Crassus, who were now 
eonsuls, his government of the Gauls and Illyri- 
eum was prolonged for five years, namely, 
from the first of January, 53, to the end of De- 
eember, 49. Cesar's fifth. eampaign (54) was 
ehiefly oceupied with his seeond invasion of 
Britain, He landed in Britain at the same place 
as in the former year, defeated the Britons in a 
series of engagements, aud erossed the Tamesis 
(now Thames). The Britons submitted, and 
promised to pay an annual tribute; but their 
subjeetion was only nominal, for Cæsar left no 
garrisons or military establishments behind him, 
and Britain remained nearly one hundred years 
longer independent of the Romans, During the 
winter, one of the Roman legions, whieh had 
been stationed, under the eommand of T. Tituri- 
us Sabinus and L. Auruneuleius Cotta, in the 
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country of the Eburones, was eut to pieces by | Capua, and now, despairing of opposing Cæsar 


Ambiorix and the Eburones, 


Ambiorix then | in Italy, he marched from Capua to Brundisium, 


proceeded to attack the eamp of Q. Cieero, the | and ou the 17th of Mareh embarked for Greece.. 


brother of the orator, who was stationed with 
a legion among the Nervii; but Cieero defend- 
ed himself with bravery, and was at length re- 
lieved by Cæsar in person. In September of 
this year, Julia, Caesar's only daughter and Pom- 
pey’s wife, died in childbirth. Jn Cæsars sixth 
campaign (53) several of the Gallie nations re- 
volted, but Cæsar soon compelled them to re- 
turn to obedienee. The Treviri, who had re- 
volted, had been supported by the Germans, and 
Cæsar accordingly again crossed the Rhine, but 
made no permanent conquests on the further 
side of the river. Cesar’s seventh, eampaign 
(52) was the most arduous of all. Almost all 
the nations of Gaul rose simultaneously in re- 
volt, and the supreme command was given to 
Vereingetorix, by far the ablest general that 
Casar had yet eneountered. After a most se- 
vere struggle, in whieh Casar’s military genius 
triumphed over every obstacle, the war was 
brought to a eonelusion by the defeat of the 
Gauls before Alesia and the surrender of this 
city. The eighth and ninth campaigns (51, 50) 
were employed in the final subjugation of Gaul, 
which had entirely submitted to Cæsar by the 
middle of 50, Meanwhile, an estrangement had 
taken place between Cæsar and Pompey. Cæ- 
sar’s brilliant vietories had gained him fresh 
popularity and influenee, and Pompey saw with 
ill-disguised mortification that he was becoming 
the seeond person in the state. He was thus 
led to join again the aristoeratieal party, by the 
assistanee of whieh he eould alone hope to re- 
tain his position as the ehief man in the Roman 
state. ‘The great object of this party was to de- 
prive Cesar of his eommand, and to eompel him 
to come to Rome as a private man to sue for 
the eonsulship. They would then have formal- 
ly aceused him, and as Pompey was in the neigh- 
borhood of the eity at the head of an army, the 
trial would have been a mockery, and his con- 
demnation would have been certain. Cæsar of- 
fered to resign his command if Pompey would do 
the same; but the senate would not listen to any 
compromise, Accordingly, on the 1st of Janua- 
ry, 19, the senate passed a resolution that Cæsar 
ghould disband his army ata eertain day, and 
that if he did not do so, he should be regarded 
as an enemy of the state. Two of the tribunes, 
M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, put their veto 
upon this resolution, but their opposition was set 


at naught, and they fled for refuge to Ciesar's 


eamp. Under the plea of proteeting the tribunes, 
Cæsar crossed the Rubicon, whieh separated 
bis provinee from Italy, and marched toward 
Rome. Pompey, who had been intrusted by 
the senate with the eonduet of the war, soon 
diseovered how greatly he had overrated his 
own popularity and influence. His own troops 
deserted to his rival in crowds ; town after town 
in Italy opened its gates to Cæsar, whose march 
was like a triumphal progress. The only town 
whieh offered Cusar any resistance was Cor- 
finium, into whieh L. Domitius Ahenobarbus had 
thrown himself with a strong foree; but even 
this plaee was obliged to surrender at the end 


of a few days. Meantime, Pompey, with the; of July? 


Casar pursued Pompey to Brundisium, but he 
was unable to follow him to Greeee for want of 
ships. He therefore marched back from Brun- 
disium, and repaired to Rome, having thus in 
three months beeonie master of the whole of 
Italy. After remaining a short time in Rome, 
he set out for Spain, where Pompey's legates, 
Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, cominanded pow- 
erful armies. After defeating Afranius and Pe- 
treius, and receiving the submission of Varro, 
Cæsar returned to Rome, where he had mean- 
time been appointed dictator by the prætor M. 
Lepidus. He resigned the dictatorship at the 
end of eleven days, after holding the consular 
eomitia, in which he himself and P. Servilius 
Vatia Isaurieus were eleeted eonsuls for the 
next year. At the beginning of January, 48, 
Cæsar crossed over to Greece, where Pompey 
had eolleeted a formidable army. At first the 
eampaign was in Pompey's favor; Cæsar was 
repulsed before Dyrrhachium with considerable 
loss, and was obhged to retreat toward Thes- 
saly. In this eountry, on the plains of Pharsalus 
or Pharsalia, a deeisive battle was fought be- 
tween the two armies on the 9th of August. 
48, in which Pompey was completely defeated. 
Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by Cesar, but 
he was murdered before Cæsar arrived in the 
eountry. Vid. Pompxius. His head was brought 
to Cesar, who turned away from the sight, shed 
tears at the untimely death of his rival, and put 
his murderers to death. When the news of the 
battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, various hon- 
ors were eonferred upon Casar. He was ap- 
pointed dietator for a whole year amd eonsul for 
five years, and the tribunician power was eon- 
ferred upon him for life. He deelined the eon- 
sulship, but entered upon the dietatorship in. 
September in this year (48), aud appointed M. 
Antony his master of the horse. On his arrival 
in Egypt, Cæsar became involved in a war, 
whieh gave the remains of the Pompeian party 
time to rally. This war, usually ealled the Alex; 
andrine war, arose from the determination of 
Cæsar that Cleopatra, whose faseinations had 
won his heart, should reign in eommon with her 
brother Ptolemy ; but this deeision was opposed 
by the guardians of the young king, and the war 
which thus broke out was not brought to a close 
till the latter end of March, 47. It was soon af- 
ter this that Cleopatra had a son by Cæsar. Vid, 
Casariox. Cæsar returned to Rome through 
Syria and Asia Minor, and on his mareh through. 
Pontus attacked Pharnaces, the son of Mithra- 
dates the Great, who had assisted Pompey. He 
defeated Pharnaees near Zela with sueh ease, 
that he informed the senate of his vietory by 
the words Veni, vidi, vici. He reached Rome 
in September (47), was appointed eonsul for the 
following year, and before the end of September 
set sail for Africa, where Seipio and Cato had 
eolleeted a large army. The war was termina- 
ted by the defeat of the Pompeian army at the 
battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, 46. Cato, 
unable to defend Utica, put*an end to his own 
life. Cæsar returned to Rome in the latter end 
He was now the undisputed master 


magistrates and senators, had fled from Rome to, of the Roman world, but he used his vietory 
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with the greatest moderation, Unlike other 
conquerors in eivil wars, he freely forgave all 
who had borne arms against him, and declared 
that he would make no differenee between Pom- 
peiaus and Cesarians. "His clemency was one 
of the brightest features of his character. At 
Rome all parties seemed to vie in payimg him 
honor: the dictatorship was bestowed on him 
for ten years, aud the censorship, under the new 
title of Prefectus Morun, for three years. He 
celebrated his vietories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africa by four magnificent triumphs. Cæsar 
now proceeded to eorreet the various evils whieh 
had erept into the state, and to obtain the en- 
actment of several laws suitable to the altered 
condition of the commonwealth. The most 1m- 

ortant of his measures this year (46) was the 
reformation of the calendar. As the Roman 
year was now three months in advance of the 
real time, Cesar added ninety days to tlus year, 
and thus made the whole year eonsist of four 
hundred and forty-five days; and he guarded 
against a repetition of similar errors for the 
future by adapting the year to the sun’s course. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant, art. CALENDARIUM. Mean- 
time the two sons of Pompey, Sextus and Cnetus, 
had collected a new army in Spain. Cesar set 
out for Spaiu toward the end of the year, and 
brought the war to a elose by the battle of 
Munda, on the 17th of March, 45, in whieh the 
enemy were only defeated after a most obsti- 
nate resistance. Cn. Pompey was killed shortly 
afterward, but Sextus made good his escape. 
Cesar reached Rome in September, and entered 
the city in triumph. Fresh honors awaited him. 
His portrait was to be struck on eoins; the 
month of Quintilis was to receive the name of 
Julius in his honor; he received the title of im- 
perator for life; and the whole senate took an 
oath to watch over his safety. To reward his 
followers, Cæsar increased the number of sen- 
ators and of the publie magistrates, so that there 
were to be sixteen pretors, forty quaestors, and 
six ediles. He began to revolve vast sehemes 
for the benefit of the Roman world. Among 
his plans of internal improvement, he proposed 
to frame a digest of all the Roman laws, to es- 
tablish public libraries, to drain the Pomptine 
marshes, to enlarge the harbor of Ostia, and to 
dig a canal through the isthmus of Corinth. To 
protect the boundaries of the Roman empire, he 
meditated expeditions against the Parthians and 
the barbarous tribes on the Danube, and had 
already begun to make preparations for his de- 
parture to the East. Possessing royal power, 


he now wished to obtain the title of king, and | 


Antony accordingly offered him the diadem in 
publie on the festival of the Luperealia (the 15th 
of February); but, secing that the proposition 
was not favorably received by the people, he 
declined it for the present. But Cæsars power 
was not wituessed without envy. The Roman 
aristocracy, who had been so long accustomed 
to rule the Roman world and to pillage it at 
their pleasure, eould ill brook a niaster, and re- 
solved to remove him by assassination. The 
conspiracy againste Cæsars life had been set 
afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy of Czesar’s, 


¡has been lost. 





and there were more than sixty persons privy. 
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them, such as M. Brutus, dived with him on 
terms of the most iutimate friendship. It has 
been the practice of rhetorieians to speak of the 
murder of Cæsar as a glorious deed, and to rep- 
resent Brutus and Cassius as patriots; but the 
mask ought to be stripped off these false pa- 
triots; they eared not for the republic, but only 
for themselves; and their objeet in murdering 
Cesar was to gain power for themselves and 
their party. Cesar had many warnings of his 
approaching fate, but he disregarded them all, 
and fell by the daggers of his assassins on the 
Ides or 15th of Mareh, 44. At an appointed 
signal the eonspirators surrounded him; Casea 
deult the first blow, and the others quiekly drew 
their swords and attaeked him; Cæsar at first 
defended himself, but when he saw that Drutus, 
his friend and favorite, bad also drawn his sword, 
he exclaimed Zu quoque Brute! pulled his toga 
over his faee, and sunk piereed with wounds at 
the foot of Pompey's statue. Julius Casar was 
the greatest man of antiquity. He was gifted 
by nature with the most various talents, and 
was distinguished by the most extraordinary at- 
taiuments in the most diversified pursuits. He 
was at one and the same time a general, a states- 
man, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, a 
historian, a philologer, a mathematician, and an 
architeet. He was equally fitted to excel iu all, 
and has given proofs that he would have sur- 
passed almost all other men in any subject to 
which he devoted the energies of his extraordi- 
nary mind, During the whole of his busy life 
he found time for literary pursuits, wid was the 
author of many works, the majority of which 
The purity of lis Latin and the 
clearness of his style were celebrated by the 
ancients themselves, and are conspicuous in his 
Commentariz, which are his only works that have 
eome down to us. They relate the history of 
the first seven years of the Gallie war in seven 
books, and the history of the Civil war down to 
the commeneement of the Alexandrine in three 
books. Neither of these works completed the 
history of the Gallic and Civil wars, The lis- 
tory of the former was completed in an eighth 
book, which is usually aseribed to Hirtius, and 
the history of the Alexandrine, African, and 
Spanish wars were written in three separate 
books, which are also ascribed to Hirtius, but 
their authorship is uncertain, The lost works 
of Cesar are, 1, Anticato, in reply to Cicero's 
Cato, which Cieero wrote iu praise of Cato after 
the death of the latter in 46. 2. De Analogia, 
or, as Cicero explains it, De Ratione Latine lo- 
quendi, dedicated to Cieero, contained investi- 
gations on the Latin lauguage, and were writ- 


ten by Cesar while lie was crossiug the Alps. 


3. Libri Auspiciorum, or Auguralia. 4. De Astris. 
5. Apophthegmata, or Dicta collectanea, a eullec- 
tion of good sayings. 6. Poemata. Two of 
these, written in his youth, Laudcs Hereulis and 
Osdipus, were suppressed by Angustus. Of the 
numerous editions of Ciesars Commentaries, the 
best are by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat, 1737, Stutt- 
gard, 1822; by Morus, Lips, 1780; by Oberlin, 
Lips., 1805, 1819; [and by Herzog, Lips., 1881- 
34, 2 vols.; and of the Gallie War separately 
by Nipperdey, Lips., 1849.] : 

C. Cæsar and L. Casan, the sons of M Vipsa- 


by Cæsar to wealth and honor; and some of, nius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandson of Au- 
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gustus. L. Cæsar died at Massilia, on his way 
to Spain, A.D. 2, and C. Cæsar in Lycia, A.D. 4, 
of a wound whieh he had received in Armenia. 

CugsAmAUGUsTA (now Zaragoza or Saragossa), 
more anciently SALDUBA, a town of the Edetani, 
on the Iberus, in Hispania Tarraconensis, was 
colonized by Augustus B.C. 27, and was the 
seat of a Conventus Juridieus. It was the birth- 
place of the poct Prudentius. 

OxsXnEA (Kaodpera: Katoapeúc: Cosarien- 
sis), a name given to several cities of the Ro- 
man empire in honor of one or other of the Cæ- 
sars. l. CÆSAREA AD ARGAUM, formerly Ma- 
zăca, also Eusěgīa (K. 7 mpòç TO 'Apyaio, rà 
Múaxa, Evoébera : now Kesarieh, ruins), one of 
the oldest cities of Asia Minor, stood upon 
Mount Argæus, about the centre of Cappadocia, 
in the district (preefectura) called Cilicia. It 
was the capital of Cappadocia, and when that 
country was made a Roman province by Tibe- 
rius (A.D. 18), it received the name of Cesarea. 
It was ultimately destroyed by an earthquake.— 
2. ©. Puinippr or PasEas (K. 7 dit mov, New 
Testament; K. llaverás : now Banias), a city of 
Palestine at the southern foot of Mount Hermon, 
on the Jordan, just below its source (vid, Pa- 
NIUN), built by Philip the tetrarch, B.C. 3: King 
Agrippa called it Neronias, but it soon lost this 
namc.—3. C. PaLesrina, formerly STRATÓNIS 
Turris (2tpdtwvog wipyog: now Kaisariyeh, 
ruins), an important city of Palestine, on the 
sea-coast, just above the boundary line between 
Samaria and Galilee. It was surrounded with 
a wall and decorated with splendid buildings by 
Herod the Great (B.C. 13), who called it Cæs- 
area, in honor of Augustus. He also made a 
splendid harbor for the city. Under the Ro- 
mans it was the capital of Palestine and the 
residence of the procurator. Vespasian made 
it a colony, and Titus conferred additional fa- 
vors upon it; hence it was called Colonia Fla- 
via—4. C. Mauretania, formerly Ior (Idd 
Katodpeta: now Zershell, ruins), a Phoenician 
city on the north coast of Africa, with a harbor, 
the residence of King Juba, who named it Czs- 
area, in honor of Augustus. When Claudius 
erected Mauretania into a Roman province, he 
made Cesarea a colony, and the capital of the 
middle division of the province, which was 
thence called Mauretania Ceesariensis.—5. C. 
AD ANAzARBUM. Vid. ANAZARBUs. There are 
several others, which are better known by other 
names, and several which are not important 
enough to be mentioned here. 

Casarion, son of C. Julius Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, originally called Ptolemæus as an Egyp- 
tian prince, was born B.C. 47. In 42 the tri- 
umvirs allowed him to receive the title of King 
of Egypt, and in 34 Antony conferred upon him 
the title of king of kings. After the death of 
his mother in 30, he was executed by order of 
Augustus, 

CASARODUNUM (now Tours), chief town of 
the Turónes or Turóni, subsequently called Tu- 
RON1, on the Liger (now Loire), in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis. 

CucesanoMÁGUS. 1. (Now Beauvais), chief 
town of the Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica —2. 
(Now Chelmsford), a town of the Trinobantes 
in Britain. 

Casina (Caesenas, -dtis: now Cesena), a town 
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in Gallia Cispadana, on the Via ZEmilia, not far 
from the Rubicon. 


Casennivs Lento. Vid. LENTO. 
Casennivus Parus. Vid. Pærus. 
Casetius Fravus. Vid. FLavus. 


CasIa, a surname of Minerva, a translation 
of the Greek y2avrórec. 

Casta Sitva (now Hdsernwald), a forest in 
Germany between the Lippe and the Yssel. 

Czsonia, first the mistress and afterward 
the wife of the Emperor Caligula, was a woman 
of the greatest licentiousness, and was put to 
death with Caligula, together with her daughter, 
A.D. 41. 

Cxsonius, M., a judex at the trial of Oppi- 
anicus for the murder of Cluentius, B.C. 74, and 
«dile with Cicero in 69. 

CAlIcus (Kaixós : now Aksouor Bakir), a river 
of Mysia, rising in Mount Temnus, and flowing 
past Pergamus into the Cumean Gulf. 

[Caicus. 1. Son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
god of the Mysian river.—2. A companion of 
Æneas in his voyage from Troy to Italy.] 

CarETA (Caietánus: now Gaeta), a town in 
Latium, on the borders of Campania, forty stadia 
south of Formiz, situated on a promontory of 
the same name, and on a bay of the sea called 
after it Sivus Caranus. It possessed an ex- 
cellent harbor (Cie. pro Leg. Man., 12), and was 
said to have derived its name from Caieta, the 
nurse of /Eneas, who, according to some tradi- 
tions, was buried at this place. 

Caius, the jurist. Vid. Gaius. 

Carus Casar. Vid. CALIGULA. 

CaLABER. Vid. QUINTUS SMYRNAUS. 

CaLABRÍA (Calabri) the peninsula in the 
southeast of Italy, extending from Tarentum 
to the Promontorium lapygium, formed part 
of APULIA, q. v. 

Catacta (Kad) 'Akrý: KaAakrivoc: ruins 
near Caronia), a town on the northern coast of 
Sicily, founded by Ducetius, a chief of the Siceli, 
about B.C. 447. Calacta was, as its name im- 
ports, originally the name of the coast. (He- 
rod., vi, 22.) 

Caractīnus. Vid. Ox ciniUs CALACTINUS. 

[CALAGorRis (now Cazeres), a small town of 
the Convene in Aquitania, southwest of Tolosa.] 

CALAGURRIS (Calagurritánus: now Calahor- 
ra), a town of the Vascones and a Roman mu- 
nicipium in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
Iberus, memorable for its adherence to Serto- 
rius and for its siege by Pompey and his gen- 
erals, in the course of which mothers killed and 
salted their children, B.C. 71. (Juv, xv. 983.) 
It was the birth-place of Quintilian. 

CaLals, brother of Zetes. Vid. ZETES. 

CALAMA. 1. (Now Kalma, ruins), an import- 
ant town in Numidia, between Cirta and Hippo 
Regius, on the eastern bank of the Rubricatus 
(now Seibous)—2. (Now Kalat-al- Wad) a. town 
in the west of Mauretania Caesariensis, on. the 
eastern bank of the Malva, near its mouth. 

CALAming, in Lydia, a lake with floating 
islands, sacred to the nymphs. 

CaLAmis (KdAaptc), a statuary and embosser 
at Athens, of great eclebrity, was a contempo- 
rary of Phidias, and flourished B.C. 467-429. 

CALAMus (Kúlapoc : now El-Kulmon), a town: 
on the coast of Pheenicia, a little south of Trip- 
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Catanus (Kúdavoc), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burned himself alive in 
the presence of the Macedonians, three months 
before the death of Alexander (B.C. 323), to 
whom he had predicted his approaching end. 

CaLasiries (Kadaciptec), one of the two di- 
visions (the other being the Hermotybii) of the 
warrior-caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength 
was two lundred and fifty thousand men, and 
their chief abode in the western part of the 
Delta. They formed the king’s body guard. 

CaLATÍA (Calatinus: now Cajazzo), a town 
in Samnium, on the Appia Via, between Capua 
and Beneventum, was conquered by the Romans 
B.C. 318, and was colonized by Julius Cesar 
with his veterans. 

OaLATINUS, A. Arrius, consul B.C. 258, in 
the first Punic war, carricd on the war with 
success in Sicily. He was consul a second 
time, 254, when he took Panormus; and was 
dictator, 249, when he again carried on the war 
in Sicily, which was the first instance of a dic- 
tator commanding an army out of Italy. 

CALAUREA, ‘Ia (KaAatpeva, Kadavpía : KaAav- 
peírac: now Poro), a small island in the Saronic 
Gulf, off the coast of Argolis, and opposite Træ- 
zen, possessed a celebrated temple of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon), which was regarded as an in- 
violable asylum. Hither Demosthenes fled to 
escape Antipater, and here he took poison, D.C. 
322. This temple was the place of meeting of 
an ancient Amphictyonia. Vid. Dict of Ant., 
p. 79, b, second edition. 

CaLAvivs, the name of a distinguished family 
at Capua, the most celebrated member of which 
was Paeuvius Calavius, who induced bis fellow- 
citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannze, B.C. 216. 

Canis (6 KdAbic), also Indus (now Quingui 
or Zanas), a considerable river of Caria, which 
rises in Mount Cadmus, above Cibyra, and after 
receiving (according to Pliny) sixty small rivers 
and one hundred mountain torrents, falls into 
the sca west of Caunus and opposite to Rhodes. 

Carcuas (KéAxac), son of Thestor of Mycene 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the 
Greeks at Troy, foretold the length of the Tro- 
jan war, explained the cause of the pestilence 
whieh raged in the Greek army, and advised 
the Greeks to build the wooden horse. An or- 
acle had declared that Calehas should dic if he 
met with a soothsayer superior to himself; and 
this eame to pass at Claros, near Colophon, for 
here Calchas met the soothsayer Morsus, who 
predicted things which Calchas could not. 
Thereupon Calchas died of grief. After his 
death he had an oracle in Daunia. 

CaLpus, C. Cativs. 1. Rose from obseurity 
by -his oratory, was tribune of the plebs B.C. 
107, when he proposed a lex tabellaria, and con- 
sul 94. In the civil war between Sulla and the 
party of Marius, he fought on the side of the 
latter, 83.—2. Grandson of the preceding, was 
Cicero’s.questor in Cilicia, 50. 

Care (now Oporto), a port-town of the Cal- 
laei in Hispania Tarraconensis, at the mouth 
of the Durius. From Porto Cale the name of 
the country Portugal is supposed to have come. 

CALEDONIA. Vid. BRITANNIA. 

CALENTUM, a town probably of the Calenses 
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Emanici in Hispania Botica, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swim upon 
water. 

CaLExus, Q. Forivs, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
61, when he sueceeded in saving P. Clodius 
| from condemnation for his violation of the mys- 
| teries of the Bona Dea. In 59 he was prætor, 
and from this time appears as an active partisan 
of Cesar. Iu 51 he was legate of Cesar in 
Gaul, and served under Cæsar in the civil war. 
In 49 he joined Cesar at Brundisium and ac- 
companied him to Spain, and in 48 he was sent 
by Cesar from Epirus to bring over the re- 
mainder of the troops from Italy, but most of 
his ships were taken by Bibulus. After the 
battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took many cities 
in Greece. In 47 he was made consul by Cæ- 
sar. After Cæsars death (44) Calenus joined 
M. Antony, and subsequently had the command 
of Antony’s legions in the north of Italy. At 
the termination of the Perusinian war (41) Ca- 
lenus died, and Octavianus was thus enabled to 
obtain possession of his army. 

Cares or -Ex (KdAne or -7&: now Halabli), a 
river of Bithynia, southwest of Heracléa Pon- 
tica. (Thuc. iv., 75.) 

Cazes (-is, usually Pl. Cales, -ium: Calenus: 
now Calvi), chief town of the Caleni, an Auso- 
nian people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said 
to have been founded by Calais, son of Boreas, 
and therefore called Threicia by the poets. Ca- 
les was taken and colonized by the Romans, 
B.C. 835. It was celebrated for its excellent 
wine. 

CALÉTES or -1, a people in Belgie Gaul, near 
the mouth of the Seine: their capital was Ju- 
LIOBONA. 

CaLETOR (Ka25rop) son of Clytius, slain at 
Troy by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Cariípivus. 1. Q. tribune of the plebs B.C. 
99, carried a law for the recall of Q. Metellus 
Numidieus from banishment. He was pretor 
79, and had the governinent of onc of the Spains, 
and on his return was accused by Q. Lollius, 
and condemned.—2. M., son of the preceding, 
distinguished as an orator. In 57 he was præ- 
tor, and supported the recall of Cicero from ban- 
ishment. In 51 he was an unsuccessful ean- 
didate for the consulship, and on the breaking 
out of the civil war, 49, he joined Cesar, who 
placed him over Gallia Togata, where he died 
in 48. 

CariGÜLA, Roman emperor, A.D. 37-41, son 
of Germanieus and Agrippina, was born A.D. 
12, and was brought up among the legions in 
Germany. His real name was Caius Casar, 
and he was always called Caius by his contem- 
poraries: Caligula was a surname given him 
by the soldiers from his wearing in his boyhood 
small calige, or soldiers boots. Having es- 
caped the fate of his mother and brother, he 
gained the favor of Tiberius, who raised him to 
offiees of honor, and held out to him hopes of 
the succession. On the death of Tiberius (37), 
which was either caused or accclerated by Ca- 
ligula, the latter succeeded to the throne, He 
was saluted by the people with the greatest en- 
His first 
acts gave promise of a just and beneficent reign. 





| He pardoned all the persons who had appeared 


as witnesses or accusers against his family; he 
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released all the state-prisoners of Tiberius; he 
restored to the magistrates full power of juris- 
dietion, without appeal to his person, and prom- 
ised the senate to govern aceording to the laws. 
Toward foreign prinees he behaved with great 
generosity. He restored Agrippa, the grand- 
son of Herod, to his kingdom of Judwa, and 
Antiochus IV. to his kingdom of Commagene. 
But at the end of eight months the conduct of 


Caligula became suddenly changed. After al 


serious illness, which probably weakened his 
mental powers, he appears as a sanguinary and 
licentious madman. He put to death Tiberius, 
the grandson of his predeeessor, compelled his 
grandmother Antonia and other members of 
his family to make away with themselves, often 
caused persons of both sexes and of all ages to 
be tortured to death for his amusement while 
taking his meals, and on one oecasion, during 
the exhibition of the games in the eireus, he 
ordered a great number of the spectators to be 
seized and'to be thrown before the wild beasts. 
Sueh was his love of blood that he wished the 
Roman people had only one head, that he might 
ent it off with a blow. His licentiousness was 
as great as his cruelty. His marriages were 
diseracefully eontraeted and speedily dissolved ; 
and the only woman who exereised a permanent 
iufluenee over him was his last wife Czesonia. 
In his madness he eonsidered himself a god; 
he even built a temple to himself as Jupiter La- 
tiaris, and appointed priests to attend to his 
worship. He sometimes officiated as his own 
priest, making his horse Incitatus, which he 
afterward raised to the eonsulship, his eol- 
league. His monstrous cxtravaganees soon 
exhausted the eoffers of the state. One in- 
stanee may show the senseless way in which he 
spent his money. He eonstructed a bridge of 
boats between Baie and Puteoli, a distanee 
of about three miles, and after eovering it with 
carth, he built houses upon it. When it was 
finished, he gave a splendid banquet in the mid- 
dle of the bridge, and eoneluded the entertain- 
ment by throwing numbers of the guests into 
the sea. To replenish the treasury, he exhaust- 
ed Italy and Rome by his extortions, and then 
marehed into Gaul in 40, whieh he plundered in 
all direetions. With his troops he advaneed to 
the oeean, as if intending to eross over into 
Britain; he drew them up in battle array, and 
then gave them the signal—to eollcet shells, 
whieh he ealled the spoils of eonquered Oecan. 
The Roman world at length grew tired of sueh 
a mad tyrant. Four months after his return to 
the eity, on the 24th of January, 41, he was 
murdered by Cassius Cheerea, tribune of a præ- 
torian eohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others. 
His wife Cæsonia and his daughter were like- 
wise put to death. 

CALINGA, a numerous people of India intra 
Gangem, on the eastern eoast, below the mouths 
of the Ganges. 

CALINIPAXA (now Canonge? a little above 27° 
north latitude), a city on the Ganges, north of 
its conflucnee with the Jomanes (now Jwmna), 
said to have been the furthest point in India 
reached by Seleueus Nieator. 

CaLLalcr, Carnzsct Vid. GALLÆCI. 

[Carras (KdAdac), a river of Euboea, flowing 
from Mount Telethrius into the sea near Oreus. | 
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CaLLaris (KéAAatic, Kúdaris: Kadariavós : 
now Kollat, Kollati) a town of Moesia, on the 
, Blaek Sea, originally a eolony of Miletus, and 
| afterward of Heraelea, 

[Catitapes (Ka224áógc) archon eponymus 
at Athens at the time of the second Persian in- 





| vasion, B.C. 480.] 
| [OALriawassA (KaAAwívaoca) one of the 


| danghters of Nereus, mentioned in the Iliad.] 
CaLLiárus (KaAAÍapoc), a town in Loeris, 
| mentioned by Homer. 

CarLias and Hirronicus (Ka22íag, Trróve- 
koç}, a noble Athenian family, eelebrated for 
their wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary dig- 
nity of toreh-bearer at the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, and elaimed deseent from Triptolemus. 
1. Hirroxicus I, acquired a large fortune by 
frandulently making use of the information he 
had reeeived from Solon respeeting the intro- 
dnetion of his ceodyGera, B.C. 594. (Plut, 
Sol, 15.)—2. Carnis I, son of Pheenippus, an 
opponent of Pisistratus, and a eonqueror at the 
Olympie and Pythian games.—3. Hreronrcvs II, 
surnamed Ammon, son of No. 9.—4. CALLIAS 
IL, son of No. 3, fought at the battle of Mara- 
thon, 490. He was afterward ambassador from 
Athens to Artaxerxes, and, aeeording to some 
aeeounts, negotiated a peace with Persia, 449, 
on terms most humiliating to the latter. On 
his return to Athens he was aeeused of having 
taken bribes, and was eondemned to a fine of 
fifty talents.—5. Hrrromicus IIL, son of No. 4, 
one of the Athenian generals in their ineursion 
into the territory of Tanagra, 426, also eom- 
manded at the battle of Dehum, 424, where he 
was killed. It was his divoreed wife, and not 
his widow, whom Pericles married. His daugh- 
ter Hipparete was married to Aleibiades, with 
a dowry of ten talents: another daughter was 
married to Theodorus, and beeame the mother 
of Isocrates the orator.—6. Carras III., son of 
No. 5, by the lady who married Perieles, dissi 
pated all his aneestral wealth on sophists, flat- 
terers, and women. The seene of Xenophon's 
Banquet, and also that of Plato’s Protagoras, is 
laid at his house. He is said to have ultimately 
reduced himself to absolute beggary. In 400 he 
was engaged in the attempt to erush Andoeides. 
In 392 he eommanded the Athenian heavy-arm- 
ed troops, when Iphierates defeated the Spar- 
tans; and in 371 he was one of the envoys em- 
powered to negotiate peace with Sparta. 

Cattias. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, on 
condition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpiniec, 
paid for him the fine of fifty talents whieh had 
been imposed on Miltiades. He appears to have 
been uneonneeted with the nobler family of 
Callias and Hipponieus.—2. Tyrant of Chalcis 
in Eubcea, and the rival of Plutarchus, tyrant of 
Eretria. He was defeated by the Athenians 
under Phocion, B.C. 350, and thereupon betook 
himself to the Macedonian eourt; but as he 
eould not obtain aid from Philip, he formed an 
allianee with the Athenians, and by their means 
obtained the supremacy in the island—3. A 
poet of the old eomedy, flourished B.C. 412, the 
names of six of his eomedies are preserved. 
[The fragments of his plays are given m Mei- 
nekes Fragm. Comic. Grac, vol i, p. 417- 
421, edit. minor.]—4. Of Syracuse, a Greck his- 
torian, was a eontemporary of Agathocles, and 
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wrote a history of Sicily in twenty-two books, 
embracing the reigm of Agathocles, B.C. 317- 
289. [A few fragments remain, which have 
been eollected by Müller in his Fragm. Hist. 
Grec., vol. ii p. 382-3.] 

[Carumsius (KaAAíÓtoc) 1. The commander 
of the Spartan garrison at Athens in the time of 
the thirty tyrants, B.C. 404. He allowed the 
tyrants to make free use of his soldiers in car- 
rying out their abitrary measures in return for 
the deferenee paid him by those tyrants.—2. One 
of the leaders of the democratic party at Tegea, 
B.C. 370, failing, in a peaceable attempt, to 
unite the Areadian towns into one body, had re- 
course to arms; though at first defeated by the 
oligarehical party, he afterward triumphed over 
them, and put the most obnoxious to death. ] 

CaLLicrAtes (Kaddipárac). 1. An Achean, 
exerted all his influence in favor of the Romans. 
On the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, 
B.C. 168, Callierates pointed out one thousand 
Acheans as having favored the eause of Per- 
seus, who were taken to Rome, and among 
them was the historian Polybius. Callicrates 
died at Rhodes, 149.—[2. Name given by Nepos 
to the murderer of Dion, called Callippus by 
Diodorus and Plutarch. Vid. CarriPPvs.]—3. 
One of the arebiteets of the Parthenon on 
the Aeropolis of Athens,—4. A Lacedzmonian 
sculptor, made ants and other animals ont of 
ivory, so small that one could not distinguish 
the different limbs.—[5. A Greek historian in 
the time of the Emperor Aurelian, a native of 
Tyre. He wrote the history of Aurelian, and 
is called by Vopiscus the most learned Greek 
writer of his time.] 

CaLuicrAtipas (Kaddrxparidac), a Spartan, 
succeeded Lysander as admiral of the Lacede- 
monian fleet, B.C. 406, took Methymna, and shut 
up Conon in Mytilene ; but the Athenians sent 
out a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, and de- 
feated Callicratidas off the Arginuse. Calli- 
eratidas fell in the battle. Callicratidas was a 
plain, blunt Spartan of the old school. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the 
lonians were: “Bad freemen, but excellent 
slaves.” 

CALLIDRÓMUS or -UM (KaAAidpoyoc), part of the 
range of Mount (Eta, near Thermopylæ. 

CaLLrEA (Callifanus: now Calvisi), a town 
in Samnium, perhaps in the territory of Allife. 

CarrimÁonus (KaAAfuayoc). 1. The Athenian 
polemareh, eommanded the right wing at Mara- 
thon, where he was slain, after behaving with 
much gallantry, B.C. 490. This is the last re- 
corded instance of the polemarch performing 
the military duties which his name implies— 
2. A eelebrated Alexandrine grammarian and 
poet, was a native of Cyrene in Africa, and a 
descendant of the Battiadz, whenee he is some- 
times ealled Battiades. He lived at Alexandrea 
in the reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Eu- 
ergetes, and was ehief librarian of the famous 
library of Alexandrea from about B.C. 260 until 
his death about 240. He founded a celebrated 
grammatieal school at Alexandrea, and among 
his pupils were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, and Apollonius Rhodius. We have 
no other particulars of the life of Callimaehus 
except his enmity with his former pupil Apollo- 

‘us Rhodius, which is related clsewhere. 
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APOLLONIUS, No. 6. He is said to have written 
eight hundred works, in prose and in verse, op 
an infinite variety of subjects, but of these we 
possess only some of his poems, which are ebar- 
acterized rather by labor and learning than by 
real poetical genius. Hence Ovid (Am, 1, 16, 
14) says of Callimachus, Quamvis ingenio non 
valet, arte valet, The extant works of Callima- 
chus are six Hymns in hexameter verse, five 1n 
the Ionie dialect, and one, on the bath of Pal- 
las, in the Doric dialeet, and seventy-two .Epi- 
grams, which belong to the best specimens of 
this kind of poetry, and were ineorporated ir 
the Greek Anthology at an early time. We 
have only a few fragments of his elegies, whieh 
enjoyed great celebrity, and were imitated by 
the Roman poets, the most celebrated of whose 
imitations is the De Coma Berenices of Catullus. 
Of the lost poems of Callimachus the most im- 
portant were, Aitta, Causes, an epie poem 12 
four books, on the causes of the various myth- 
ical stories, &c, and an epie poem «entitled He- 
cale, the name of an aged woman who received 
Theseus hospitably when he went out to fight 
against the Marathonian bull—Zditions: By 
Spanheim, Ultraj, 1697, re-edited by Ernesti, 
Lugd. Batav, 1761, 2 vols, 8vo; by Blomfield, 
Lond, 1815; by Volger, Lips, 1817.—3. An ar- 
ehiteet and statuary, of uncertain country, who 
is said to have invented the Corinthian column, 
and who must have lived before B.C. 396. He 
was so anxious to give his works the last touch 
of perfection that he lost the grand.and sublime, 
whenee Dionysius eompares him to the orator 
Lysias. Callimachus was never satisfied with 
himself, and therefore received the ephithet xa- 
KigoTexvoc, whieh Pliny interprets as calumniator 
sui, [where Sillig conjectures, after some MSS, 
that catarngireyvoc must be read instead of xa- 
kt&óreyvoc, but the latter seems to be supported 
by the translation in Pliny.—4. One of the gen- 
erals of Mithradates, who, by his skill in engi- 
neering, defended the town of Amisus, in Pon- 
tus, for a considerable time against the Romans 
in B.C. 71, and when unable to defend it longer, 
set it on fire: he afterward fell into the hands 
of Lucullus at the capture of Nisibis, and was 
put to death by him in revenge for the burning 
of Amisus.] 

CaLLIMEDON (KaAAiufdov), one of the orators 
at Athens in the Macedonian interest, and a 
friend of Phocion, was condemned to death by 
the Athenians in his absence, B.C. 317. 

CanLINicus SELEUCUs. Vid, SELEUCUS. 

CaLLinus (KaAAivoc) of Ephesus, the earliest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably flourished about 
B.C. 700. Only one of his elegies is extant, 
consisting of twenty-one lines, in which he ex- 
horts his countrymen to courage and persever- 
ance against their enemies. Printed in Bergk’s 
Poete Lyrici Greci, p. 303. 

CaLLiórE. Vid. Mus. 

CaLtióPE (KaA2iómqa) a considerable city in 
the west of Parthia, founded, or else enlarged, 
by Seleucus Nicator. 

[CALLIOPIUS, A grammarian, probably of the 


l ninth eentury, who is thought to have revised 


and corrected the text of the plays of Terence ` 
it has been maintained by some writers that 
the name is a mere epithet, and does not denote 


Vid. | any individual] 
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CaLLipHon (KaA2:óOv) a Greck philosopher, 
and probably a disciple of Epicurus, is condemn- 
ed by Cieero as making the chief good of man 
to consist in a union of virtue (honestes) and 
bodily pleasure (7007, voluptas). 

CarLipóLis (KaAAMxoAt: Kadduroairyc). 1. 
(Now Gallipoli, a Greek town on the Tarentine 
Gulf in Calabria.—2. A town on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, not far from Aitna—3. (Now 
Gallipoli), a town in the Thracian Chersonese, 
opposite Lampsaeus—4. A town in Atolia. 
Vid. CALLIUM. 

[Caturripz (KalAirrídal), a nation sprung 
from a union of Greeks and Scythians, dwelling 
on the Hypanis, in the vicinity of Olbia.] 

CALLIPPIDES (KalAirrridoc), of Athens, a cele- 
brated tragic actor, a contemporary of Alcibiades, 
and Agesilaus. 

CALLIPPUS (KáúA2erriroc). 1. An Athenian, ac- 
companied Dion to Syracuse, where he mur- 
dered the latter, B.C. 353. Callippus now usurp- 
ed the government of Syracuse, but was ex- 
pelled the city at the end of thirteen months, 
and, after wandering about Sicily with his mer- 
cenaries, was at length put to death by his own 
friends.—2. An astronomer of Cyzicus, came to 
Athens, where he assisted Aristotle in rectify- 
ing and completing the discoveries of Eudoxus. 
Callippus invented the period or cycle of sev- 
enty-six years, called after him the Callippic, 
which commenced B.C. 330. 

CALLIRRHOE (Kaddippin). 1. Daughter of 
Oceanus, wife of Chrysaor, and mother of Ge- 
ryones and Echidna.—2. Daughter of Achelous 
and wife of Alemzaon, induced her husband to 
procure her the peplus and necklace of Harmo- 
nia, by which she caused his death. Vid. Aro- 
MÆON.—3. Daughter of Scamander, wife of 
Tros, and mother of Ilus and Ganymedes. 

CALLIRRHOE (KaAAippon). 1. Afterward call- 
ed Enneacrtnus (Evvedxpovvoc), or the “Nine 
Springs,” because its water was distributed by 
nine pipes, was the most celebrated well in 
Athens, and still retains its ancient name Cal- 
lirrhoe, 1t was situated in the southeastern cx- 
tremity of the city, between the Olympiéum and 
the Ilissns.—[2. A fountain and bathing-place in 
Persa, on the east side of the Dead Sea, with 
warm springs, which were accounted healthy. ] 

[Carriste (KaAdiory), one of the Sporades 
Islands, the later Thera. ] 

CALLISTHÉNES (KaAAts0évgc), of Olynthus, a 
relation and a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In his intercourse 
with Alexander he was arrogant and bold, and 
took every opportunity of exhibiting his inde- 
pendence. He expressed. his indignation at 
Alexander’s adoption of Oriental eustoms, and 
especially at the requirement of the ceremony 
of adoration. He thus rendered himself so ob- 
noxious to the king, that he was accused of 
being privy to the plot of Hermolaus to assassin- 
ate Alexander; and, after being kept in chains 
for seven months, was either put to death or 
died of disease. Callisthenes wrote an account 
of Alexander's expedition; a history of Greece, 
in ten books, from the peaee of Antaleidas to 
the seizure of the Delphie temple by Philome- 
lus (B.C. 387-357); and other works, all of 
which have perished. 

Caussto (Karoro), an Arcadian nymph, 
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hence called Nosacrina virgo (Ov., Met, ii, 409) 
from Nonacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was 
daughter cither of Lycaon, or of Nycteus, or of 
Ceteus, and a companion of Diana (Artemis) in 
the chase. She was beloved by Jupiter (Zeus), 
who metamorphosed her into a she-bear that 
Juno (Hera) might not become acquainted with 
the amour. But Juno (Hera) learned the tenth, 
and caused Diana (Artemis) to slay Callisto dur- 
ing the chase. Jupiter (Zeus) placed Callisto 
among the stars under the name of Arctos, or 
the Bear. Arcas was her son by Jupiter (Zeus). 
According to Ovid, Jupiter (Zeus) overcame the 
virtue of Callisto by assuming the form of Diana 
(Artemis); Juno (Hera) then metamorphosed 
Callisto into a bear; and when Areas, during the 
chase, was on the point of killing his mother, 
Jupiter placed both among the stars. Vid: Arc- 
TOS. According to K. O. Müller, Callisto is 
merely another form of Calliste, a surname of 
Diana (Artemis), and she is therefore the same 
as this goddess. The she-bear was the symbol 
of the Arcadian Diana (Artemis). 

CaLLISTRAÁTÍA (KaAAcorparia), a town in Paph- 
lagonia, on the coast of the Euxine, near the 
Promontorium Carambis. 

CatuistrAtus (KaAAicrparocs). 1. An Athe- 
nian orator, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. His 
oratory was greatly admired by Demosthenes, 
and his speech on the affair of Oropus, B.C. 366, 
is said to have excited the emulation of De- 
mosthenes, and to have caused the latter to de- 
vote himself to oratory. After taking an active 
part in public affairs, generally in favor of Spar- 
ta, Callistratus was condemned to death by the 
Athenians in 361, and went into banishment to 
Methone in Macedonia. He ultimately returned 
to Athens, and was put to death. During his 
exile he is said to have founded the city of 
Datum, afterward Philippi—[2. Son of Empe- 
dus, commander of a body of Athenian cavalry 
in Sicily during the expedition of Nicias. After 
cutting his way through the enemy’s forces, he 
was finally slain in an attack on those who were 
plundering the Athenian camp.—3. One of the 
body of knights under the command of Lysima- 
chus, who were employed by the government of 
the ten to keep in check the exiles under Thra- 
sybulus in the Piræus; but he was taken by the 
latter and put to death in revenge for the out- 
rages committed by Lysimachus.|—4. A Greek 
grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, [who lived about the middle of the 
second century before Christ. He appears to 
have devoted himself principally to the study 
of the great poets of Greece, such as Homer, 
Pindar, the tragedians, Aristophanes, and some 
others; and the results of his studies were em- 
bodied in commentaries upon those poets, which 
are now lost.]—5. A Roman jurist, frequently 
cited in the Digest, wrote at least as late as the 
reign (A.D. 198-211) of Severus and Antoninus 
(i. e, Septimius Severus and Caracalla). — 

Caxuistus, C. Jüríus, a freedman of Caligula, 
possessed great influenee in the reigns of Calig- 
ula and Claudius, and is the person to whom 
the physician Scribonius Largus dedicates his 
work. 

CaLLium (KáA240v : KaA24céc), called Catrrro- 
Lis by Livy (xxxvi., 30), a town in ZEtolia, in the 
valley of the Spercheus, w of Hypata, 
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Catiixinus (Kal2igevos), the leader in the 
prosecution of the Athenian gencrals who had 
conquered at the Arginusc, B.C. 406. Not long 
after the execution of the generals, the Athe- 
nians repented of their unjust sentence, and 
decrced the institution of criminal accusations 
against Callixenus, but he eseaped from Athens. 
On the restoration of democracy, 403, Callixenus 
took advantage of the general amnesty, and re- 
turned to Athens, but no man would give him 
cither water or light for his fire, and he perishe 
miserably of hunger. . 

Catton (KdAAwv), 1. An artist of ZEgina, 
flourished B.C. 516.—2. An artist of Elis, lived 
before B.C. 436. 

Caron. 1, A river in Samnium, flows past 
Beneventum, and falls into the Vulturnus.—2. 
(Now Calore), a river in Lucania, falls into the 
Silarus. 

Carre (Káldry : now Gibraltar) a mountain 
in the south of Spain, on the Straits, between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and Mount 
Abyla, opposite to it, on the African coast, were 
called the Columns of Hercules, Vid. ABYLA. 

Carre (KdArn: now Kirpeh), a river, prom- 
ontory, and town on the coast of Bithynia, be- 
tween the rivers Psilis and Sangarius. 

CarrunNÍA, daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, 
consul B.C. 58, and last wife of the dictator 
Casar, to whom she was married in 59. The 
reports respecting the conspiracy against Cæ- 
sar’s life filled Calpurnia with the liveliest ap- 
prehensions ; she in vain entreated her husband 
not to leave home on the Ides of March, 44. 

CALPURNÍA Gens, plebeian, pretended to be 
descended from Calpus, a son of Numa. It was 
divided into the families of Bestia, Bisurvs, 
Fiamma, and Piso. 

Catrurnius, T. SicúLus, the author of eleven 
Eclogues in Latin verse, which are close imita- 
tions of Virgil, perhaps lived about A.D. 290.— 
Editions : Inthe Poetæ Latini Minores of Werns- 
dorff; and by Gleser, Gotting., 1842. 

[Carvs, more correctly Caus, (Kaoix), a city 
of Arcadia, on the River Ladon, containing a 
temple of ZEseulapius.] 

CaLva, a surname of Venus at Rome, prob- 
ably in honor of the Roman women, who are 
said, during the war with the Gauls, to have 
eut off their hair for the purpose of making 
bow-strings. 

CaLventius, an Insubrian Gaul, of the town 
of Placentia, whose daughter married L. Piso, 
the father of L. Piso Ceesoninus, consul B.C. 
58. In his speech against the latter, Cieero up- 
braids him with the low origin of his mother, and 
calls him Cesoninus Semiplacentinus Calventius. 

Catvinus, Dowiríus 1. Cx, curule «edile 
B.C. 299, consul 283, and dictator and censor 
280. In his consulship he, together with his 
colleague Dolabella, defeated the Gauls and 
Etruseans, and hence received the surname 
Maximus —2. Ox, tribune of the plebs, 59, 
when he supported Bibulus against Cesar, 
prætor 56, and consul 53, through the influence 
of Pompey. In the civil war he joined Cæsar. 
In 49 he fought under Curio in Africa; and in 
48 he fought under Cesar in Greece, and com- 
manded the centre of Cæsars army at the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia. In 47 he had the command of 
Asia, and in 46 he fought in Africa against the 
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Pompeian party. After Cesars death (44) he 
fought under Octavianus and Antony against the 
republicans. In 40 he was consul a second 
time, and in 39 went as proconsul to Spain, 
where he defeated the revolted Cerretani. 

Catvinus, L. Sxxríus, consul B.C. 124, de- 
feated the Salluvii and other people in Transal- 
pine Gaul, and in 123 founded the colony of 
Aquæ Sextize (now Azz). 

Catyinus, T. Vrrurius, twice consul, B.C. 
334 and 321. In his second consulship he and 
his colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus were de- 
feated by the Sabines at Claudium. For details, 
vid. ALBINUS, No. 3. 

Carvisius SABINUS. Vid. SABINUS. 

Carvus, Licinius. Vid. Liciwius. 

[CarYaE, a priestess of Juno, whose form 
Allecto assumed when she excited Turnus to 
war against Aneas.] 

CXrYcapwus (Kadúradvos. 1. (Now Ghiuk 
Sooyoo), a considerable river of Cilicia Tracheia, 
navigable as far up as Seleucia.—2. The prom- 
ontory of this name, mentioned by Polybius 
(xxii, 26) and Livy (xxxvii, 38), appears to 
be the same as ANEMURIUM. 

Catypna (Kadddvat vico). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Troas, between Tenedos 
and the Promontorium Lectum.—2. A group of 
islands off the coast of Caria, northwest of 
Cos, belonging to the Sporades. The largest 
of them was called Calydna, and afterward Ca- 
lymna (now Kalimno). 

CaLYDóN (KaAvóóv: KaAvóóovioc) an ancient 
town of Atolia, on the Evenus, in the land of 
the Curetes, said to have been founded by Æto- 
lus or his son Calydon. 'The surrounding coun- 
try produeed wine, oil and corn; and in the 
mountains in the neighborhood the celebrated 
hunt of the Calydonian boar took place. The 
inhabitants were removed by Augustus to Nr- 
COPOLIS. 

Catymna. Vid. Catypn#, No. 2. 

Catynpa (KáAvvóa: KaAvvócóc), a city of 
Caria, east of Caunus, and sixty stadia (six 
geographical miles) from the sea. The Calyn- 
dians formed a part of the fleet of Xerxes, un- 
der their king Damasithymus: afterward they 
were subject to the Caunians; and both cities 
were added by the Romans to the territory of 
Rhodes. 

Caryrso (KaAvyó), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, 
of Atlas, was a nymph inhabiting the island of 
Ogygia, on which Ulysses was shipwrecked. 
Calypso loved the unfortunate hero, and prom- 
ised him immortality if he would remain with 
her. Ulysses refused, and after she had detain- 
ed him seven years, the gods compelled her to 
allow him to continue his journey homeward. 

CamaLoDUNUM (now Colchester), the capital 
of the Trinobantes in Britain, and the first Ro- 
man colony in the island, founded by the Em- 
peror Claudius, A.D. 43. 

Camarina (Koyápiva : Kayapivaios: now Ca- 
merina), a town on the southern coast of Sicily, 
at the mouth of the Hipparis, founded by Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 599. It was several times destroy- 
ed by Syracuse; and in the first Punic war it 
was taken by the Romans, and most of the in- 
habitants sold as slaves. Scarcely any vestiges 
of the ancient town remain. Jn the neighbor- 
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hood was a marsh, which the inhabitants drain- 
ed contrary to the command of an oracle, and 
thus opened a way to their enemies to take the 
town: hence arose the proverb ur kiveti Kagapí- 
vav, ne moveas Camarinam. 

Campont Montes (now Bolutza), the mount- 
ains which separate Macedonia and Thessaly. 
` CamBysiye (Kay6vonv7),.a district of Armenia 
Major, on the borders of Iberia and Colchis. 

Camises (Kapé6venc). 1. Father of Cyrus 
the Great.—2. Second king of Persia, succeed- 
ed his father Cyrus, and reigned B.C. 529-522. 
In 525 he conquered Egypt; but an army which 
he sent against the Ammonians perished in the 
sands, and the forces, which he led in person 
against the .Aithiopians south of Egypt, were 
compelled by failure of provisions to return. On 
his return to Memphis he treated the Egyptians 
with great cruelty; he insulted their religion, 
and slew their god Apis with his own hands. 
He also acted tyrannically toward his own fam- 
ily and the Persians in general. He caused his 
own brother Smerdis to be murdered; but a 
Magian personated the deceased prince, and set 
up a claim to the throne. Vid. Smerbis. Cap- 
byses forthwith set out from Egypt against this 
pretender, but died in Syria, at a place named 
Eebatana, of an accidental wound in the thigh, 
522. 

CamBises (Kaybvons). 1. (Now lora), a river 
of Iberia and Albania, which, after uniting with 
the Alazon (now Alasan), falls into the Cyrus. 
—2. A small river of Media, falling into the 
Caspian between the Araxes and the Amardus. 

Caméxa (not Camene), also called Casmene, 
Carmene. The name is connected with carmen, 
a “prophecy.” The Camene accordingly were 
prophetic nymphs, and they belonged to the re- 
ligion of ancient Italy, although later traditions 
represent their worship as introduced into Italy 
from Arcadia, and some accounts identify them, 
with the Muses. The most important of these 
goddesses was CanmwENTA or CARMENTIS, who 
had a temple at the foot of the Capitoline Bill, 
and altars near the porta Carmentalis. Re- 
specting festivals, vid. Dict. of Ant., art. CAR- 
MENTALIA. The traditions which assigned a 
Greek origin to her worship state that her orig- 
inal name was Nieostrate, and that she was by 
Mercury (Hermes) the mother of Evanprr, with 
whom she fled to Italy. 

Camería (Camerinus), an ancient town of 
Latium, conquered by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Camerinum or CaMmarinum, more anciently 
Camers (Camertes: now Camerino), a town in 
Umbria, on the borders of Picenum, an ally of 
the Romans against the Etruscans, B.C. 308, 
and also an ally of the Romans in the second 
Punic war, subsequently a Roman colony. 

Camerinus, the name of a patrician family 
of the Sulpicia gens, the members of which fre- 
quently held the consulship in the early times 
of the republic (B.C. 500, 490, 461, 393, 345). 
After B.C. 345 the Camerini disappear from his- 
tory for 400 years, but they are mentioned again 
as one of the noblest Roman families in the 
early times of the empire. 

CAMERINUS, a Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. 

Camicus (Kaueós: Kayixcoc), an ancient town 
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of the Sicani, on the southern coast of Sicily, on 
a river of the same name, occupied the site of 
the citadel of AGRIGENTUM. 

CAMILLA, daughter of King Metabus, of the 
Volscian town of Privernum, was one of the 
swift-footed servants of Diana, accustomed to 
the chase and to war. She assisted Turnus 
against Æneas, and, after slaying numbers of 
the Trojans, was at length killed by Aruns. 

CaxiLLUS, Furtus. 1. M., one of the great 
heroes of the Roman republie. He was censor 
B.C. 403, in whieh year Livy erroneously places 
lis first consular tribunate. He was consular 
tribune for the first time in 401, and for the sec- 
ond time in 898. In 896 he was dictator, when 
he gained a glorious victory over the Faliscans 
and Fidenates, took Veli, and entered Rome in 
triumph, riding in a chariot drawn by white 
horses. In 894 he was consular tribune for the 
third time, and reduced the Faliscans. The 
story of the schoolmaster who attempted to be- 
tray the town of Falerii to Camillus belongs to 
this campaign. In 391 Camillus was accused 
of having made an unfair distribution of the 
booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile 
to Ardea. Next year (390) the Gauls took 
Rome, and laid siege to Ardea. The Romans 
in the Capitol recalled Camillus, and appointed 
him dictator in his absence. Camillus hastily 
collected an army, attacked the Gauls, and de- 
feated them completely. Vid. Brennus. His 
fellow-citizens saluted him as the second Rom- 
ulus. In 389 Camillus was dictator a third 
time, and defeated the Volscians, Aiquians, 
and other nations. In 386 he was consular 
tribune for the fourth, in 384 for the fifth, and 
in 881 for the sixth time. In 368 he was ap 
pointed dictator a fourth time to resist the roga- 
tions of C. Licinius Stolo. Next year, 367, he 
was dictator a fifth time, and, though eighty 
years of age, he completely defeated the Gauls. 
He died of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was 
the great general of his age, and the resolute 
champion of the patrician order. His history 
has received much legendary and traditional 
fables, and requires a careful critical sifting — 
2. Se, son of No. 1, first prætor 367.—3. L., 
also son of No. 1, was dictator 350, in order to 
hold the comitia, and consul 349, when he de- 
feated the Gauls.—4. L., son of No. 2, consul 
338, when he took Tibur, and, in conjunction 
with his colleague Menius, completed the sub- 
jugation of Latium. In 325 he was consul a 
second time.—5. M., proconsul of Africa in the 
reign of Tiberius, defeated the Numidian Tac- 
farinas, A.D. 17.—6. M., surnamed Scrisont- 
anus, consul A.D, 32, under Tiberius. At the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius he was le- 
gate of Dalmatia, where he revolted, but was 
conquered, 42, sent into exile, and died 53. 

Camirus (Kápneipos: Kawetpeic), a Dorian 
town on the western coast of the island of 
Rhodes, said to have been founded by Camirus,. 
son of Cereaphus and Cydippe, and the prmer 
pal town in the island before the foundation of. 
Rhodes. It was the birth-place of the poet Pi- 
sander. i l 

Camisa (Kdjica) a fortress in Cappadocia,. 
twenty-three Roman miles east of Sebaste, [de- 
stroyed in the time of Strabo, but rebuilt at a 
later period.] 
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[Caxissares, a Carian, father of the cele- 
brated Datames, was made satrap of part of 
Cilicia bordering on Cappadocia by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon: he fell in the war of Artaxerxes 
against the Cadusii, B.C. 385.] 

Camenz, Vid. CAMENA, 

Campania (Campanus: now Terra di Lavoro), 
a district of Italy, the name of which is proba- 
bly derived from campus, “a plain,” was bound- 
ed on the northwest by Latium, north and east by 
Samnium, southeast by Lueania, and south and 
southwest by the Tyrrhenian Sea. It was sep- 
arated from Latium by the River Liris, and from 
Lueania at a later time by the River Silarus, 
though in the time of Augustus it did not ex- 
tend further south than the promontory of Mi- 
nerva. In still earlier times the Ager Campa- 
nus included only the eountry round Capua. 
The country along the coast from the Liris to 
the Promontory of Minerva is a plain inelosed 
by the Apennines, which sweep round it in the 
form of a semicirele. Campania is a voleanie 
country, to which eireumstanee it was mainly 
indebted for its extraordinary fertility, for which 
it was celebrated in antiquity above all other 
lands. It produeed eorn, wine, oil, and every 
kind of fruit in the greatest abundanee, and in 
many parts erops could be gathered three times 
in the year. The fertility of the soil, the beauty 
of the scenery, and the softness of the elimate, 
the heat of which was tempered by the delicious 
breezes of the sea, proeured for Campania the 
epithet Felix, a name which it justly deserved. 
It was the favorite retreat in summer of the Ro- 
man nobles, whose villas studded a considerable 
part of its coast, especially in the neighborhood 
of Barz. The principal river was the VuLtur- 
NUS: the minor rivers were the Liris, Savo, 
CLANIUS, SEBETHUS, SARNUS, and SiLarus. The 
chief lakes were Lucrinus, ÁCHERUSIA, ÁVER- 
nus, and LirERNA, most of them eraters of ex- 
tinet voleanoes. The earliest inhabitants of the 
country were the Ausones and Osci or Opict. 
They were subsequently eonquered by the Etrus- 
eans, who beeame the masters of almost all the 
eountry. In the time of the Romans we find 
three distinet people, besides the Greek popula- 
tion of Cuma: 1. The Campani, properly so call- 
ed, a mixed raee, eonsisting of Etruseans and 
the original inhabitants of the country, dwell- 
ing along the eoast from Sinuessa to Pæstum. 
They were the ruling raee: their history is 
given under Capua, their chief city. 2. Sın- 
CINI, an Ausonian people, in the northwest of 
the country, on the borders of Samnium. 3. Pi- 
CENTINI, in the southeast of the country. 

[CamrAnvs, one of the leaders of the Tungri 
in ay of Civilis against the Romans in A. 
D. 71. 

Camre (Kay), a monster which guarded the 
Cyelopes in Tartarus, was killed by Jupiter 
(Zeus) when he wanted the assistanee of the 
Cyclopes against the Titans. 

[Campi Canini, a tract of country in the land 
-of the Reeti, corresponding to the moderm Tessin 
»valley.] 

[Camper DrowEpE: or Diomenis, a district of 
Apulia. Vid. Diow&prs and Canustum.] 

Camri LaprpÉ1 (medéov Ac6Gdec : now la Orau), 
“ Plain of Stones” in the south of Gaul, cast of 
the Rhone, near the Mediterrancan, and on the 
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road from Arles to Marscilles. These stones 
were probably deposited by the Rhone and the 
Druentia (now Durance) when their course was 
different from what it is at present. This sin- 
gular plain was known even to Æschylus, who 
says that Jupiter (Zeus) rained down these 
stones from heaven to assist Hercules in his 
fight with the Ligurians, after the hero had shot 
away all his arrows. A sweet herbage grows 
underneath and between the stones, and eon 
sequently, in ancient as well as in modern times, 
floeks of sheep were pastured on this plain. 

Campr Macri (Maxpol Kdáumot)), the “Long 
Plains,” a traet of country between Parma and 
Modena, celebrated for the wool of its sheep. 
There appears to have been a place of the same 
name, where annual meetings of the neighbor- 
ing people were held even in the time of Strabo. 

[Camr1 PHLEGR«I, a voleanie district of Cam- 
pania, extending from Puteoli to Cume, and 
containing Mount Vesuvius. } 

Campi Ravpii, a plain in the north of Italy, 
near Verona, where Marius and Catulus defeat- 
ed the Cimbri, B.C. 101. 

{Campéptnum (Kayuródovvov: now Kempten), 
à city of ancient Retia. 

Campus Martius, the “Plain of Mars,” fre- 
quently called the Campus simply, was, in its 
widest signification, the open plain at Rome 
outside the eity walls, lying between the Tiber 
and the hills Capitolinus, Quirinal, and Pineius; 
but it was more usually used to signify the 
northwest portion of the plain lying in the bend 
of the Tiber, which nearly surrounded it on 
three sides. The southern portion of the plain, 
in the neighborhood of the Cireus Flaminius, 
was ealled Circus Fiaminivus, or Campus Fra- 
MINIUS, or PRATA FLAMINIA. The Campus Mar- 
tius is said to have belonged originally to the 
Tarquins, and to have become the property of 
the state, and to have been conseerated to Mars 
upon the expulsion of the kings. Here the Ro- 
man youths were aceustomed to perform their 
gymnastie and warlike exercises, and here the 
eomitia of the eenturies were held. At a later 
time it was surrounded by portieoes, temples, and 
other publie buildings. It was included within 
the eity walls by Aurelian. Some modern writ- 
ers make three divisions of the Campus Mar- 
tius, and suppose that there was a portion of 
the plain lying between the Campus Martius 
proper and the Cireus Flaminius, called Cam- 
pus TisERINUS or Campus Mixor, but this sup- 
position does not rest on sufficient evidence. 
The Campus Minor mentioned by Catullus (lv., 
3) probably refers to another Campus altogether. 
Respeeting the other Campi, vid. Roma. 

CÁNÁCE (Kaváxo), daughter of Æolus and 
Enarete, bore several ebildren to N eptune (Po- 
seidon). 

CiwAcmus (Kávayoc) 1. A Sieyonian artist, 
flourished B.C. 540-508, and executed, among 
other works, a colossal statue of Apollo Phile- 
sius at Miletus, which was carried to Ecbatana 
by Xerxes, 479.—2. A Sieyonian artist, proba- 
bly grandson of the former, from whom he is 
not distinguished by the aneients. He and Pa- 
troeles cast the statues of two Spartans, who 
m fought in the battle of /Egospotamos, B.C. 

05. 





Cane (Kdvat: now Kanot-Kéi), a sea-port 


CANASTRUM. 


of /Eolis, in Asia Minor, opposite to Lesbos. 
{Near this was the Promontory Cane, the term- 
ination of a range of mountains called by this 
same name; also named Herod. -déga.] 

CANASTRUM or CANASTREUM (Kdvaotpov, Ka- 
vactpaloy, Sc. úxporipiov, Y Kavacrpain dkp : 
now Cape Paillari), the southeastern extremity 
of the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia. 

Canpace (Kavódkg) a queen of the ZEthio- 
pians of Meroé, invaded Egypt B.C. 22, but was 
driven back and defeated by Petronius, the Ro- 
man governor of Egypt. Her name seems to 
have been common to all the queens of Æthio- 

in. 

CANDAULES (Kavdavanc), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. His wife compel- 
led Gyges to put her husband to death, in con- 
sequence of personal exposure.  Gyges then 
marricd the queen and mounted the throne, B. 
e 716. 

CanpAvia, CanpAvit Montes (now Crasta), 
the mountains separating Illyricum from Mace- 
donia, across which the Via Egnatia ran. 

CanpipuM PROMONTORIUM (now Ras-el-Abiad, 
Cape Bianco), northwest of Hippo Zaritus, on the 
northern coast of Zeugitana, in Africa, forms 
the western headland of the Sinus Hipponensis. 

[Canens, daughter of Janus, married Picus, 
king of Latium in Italy. Vid. Picus.] 

CanicULa. Vid. CANIS. 

CanibIa, whose real name was Gratidia, was 
a Neapolitan female, held up by Horace to con- 
tempt as an old sorceress. (Epod, 5, 17 ; Sat, 
ls 5. 

To GaLLus. Vid. G-ALLUS. 

Caninius Resitus. Vid. REBILUS. 

Canis (Kóov), the constellation of the Great 
Dog. The most important star in this constel- 
lation was specially named Canis or Canicula, 
and also Sirius. About B.C. 400 the heliacal 
rising of Sirius at Athens, corresponding with 
the entrance of the sun into the sign Leo, mark- 
ed the hottest season of the year, and this ob- 
servation being taken on trust by the Romans, 
without considering whether it suited their age 
and country, the Canes Caniculares became pro- 
verbial among them, as the Dog Days are among 
ourselves. The constellation of the Little Dog 
was called Procyon (IIpokóov), literally trans- 
lated Ante canem, Antecanis, because in Greece 
this constellation rises heliacally before the 
Great Dog. When Bodtes was regarded as 
Icarius (vid. Arcros), Procyon became Mera, 
the dog of Icarius. 

Cann (Cannensis: now Canne), a village in 
Apulia, northeast of Canusium, situated in an 
extensive plain east of the Aufidus and north of 
the small river Vergellus, memorable for the 
defeat of the Romans by Hannibal, B.C. 216. 

CANNINEFATES. Vid. BATAVI. 

Canopus or Canópus (Kúvobos or Kúvorog), 
according to Grecian story, the helmsman of 
Menelaus, who, on his return from Troy, died 
in Egypt, and was buried on the site of the town 
of Canobus, which derived its name from him. 

CinoBus or CANOPUS (Kdvwboc, Kávorros : Ka- 
vobíryc: ruins west of Aboukir), an important 
city on the coast of Lower Egypt, near the west- 
ernmost mouth of the Nile, which was hence 
called the Canopic Mouth (ro Kavw6cxdv orópa). 
kt was one hundred and twenty stadia (twelve 
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geographical miles) east of Alexandrea, and 
was (at least at one time) the capital of the 
Nomos Menelaites. It had a great temple of 
Serapis, and a considerable commerce; and its 
inbabitants were proverbial for their luxury 
(Kavo6touóc). After the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the city rapidly declined, 

CANTÁBRI, a people in the north of Spain. 
The Romans originally gave this name to all 
the people on the northern coast of Spain; but 
when they became better acquainted with the 
country, the name was restricted to the people 
bounded on the east by the Astures and on the 
west by the Autrigones. The Cantabri were a 
fierce and warlike people, and were only sub- 
dued by Augustus after a struggle of several 
years (B.C. 25-19). 

CantHARUsS (KúvOapoc). 1. A statuary and 
embosser of Sicyon, flourished about B.C. 268.— 
[2. CanrHArus. a comic poet of Athens, proba- 
bly of the old comedy, of whom a few frag- 
ments are extant, collected in Meineke’s Fragm. 
Comic. Greec., vol., i., p. 462-3. 

[Canrudrus (KávOapoc), one of the three sub- 
divisions of the Piræus, the harbor of Athens, 
so called from its resemblance to a kúv9apos. | 

Cantuus (Kúvdoc), an Argonaut, son of Cane- 
thus or of Abas of Eubca, was slain in Libya 
by Cephalion or Caphaurus. 

Canrium (Cantii: now Kent), a district of 
Britain nearly the same as the modern Kent, 
but included Loxpixiuw: [the eastern extremity 
of this district formed the Cantium Promontori- 
um, now North .Foreland.] 

CaNuL&Íus, C. tribune of the plebs B.C. 445, 
proposed the law establishing connubium, or the 
right of intermarriage, between the patricians 
and plebs. He also proposed that the people 
should have the right of choosing the consuls 
from either the patricians or the plebs; but this 
proposal was not carried, and it was resolved 
instead, that military tribuncs, with consular 
power, should be elected from either order in 
place of the consuls. 

Cantsium (Canusinus: now Canosa), a town 
in Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high road 
from Rome to Brundisium, founded, according 
to tradition, by Diomede, whence the surround- 
ing country was called Campus Diomedis. It 
was, at all events, a Greck colony, and both 
Greck and Oscan were spoken there in the time 
of Horace. (Canusini more bilinguis, Hor., Sat, 
i, 10, 30.) Canusium was a town of consid- 
erable importance, but suffered greatly, like 
most of the other towns in the south of Italy, 
during the second Punic war. Here the re- 
mains of the Roman army took refuge after 
their defeat at Canne, B.C. 216. It was ccle- 
brated for its mules and its woollen manufac- 
tures, ‘but it had a deficient supply of water. 
(Hor, Sat, i, 5, 91.) There are still ruins of 
the ancient town near Canosa. 

Cantrivs or Canntrivs. 1. P. a distin 
guished orator, frequently mentioned in Cice 
ro's oration for Cluentius.—2. Tr, tribune of 
the plebs B.C. 44, a violent opponent of Antony 
and, after the establishment of the triumvirate, 
of Octavianus also. He was taken prisoner at 
the capture of Perusia, and was put to death by 
Octavianus, 40. 

CapXneus (Karaveós), son of Hipponous and 
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Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the seven heroes who marehed from 
Argos against Thebes. He was struek by Ju- 
piter (Zeus) with lightning, as he was sealing 
the walls of Thebes, because he had dared to 
defy the god. While his body was burning, his 
wite, Evadne, leaped into the flames and de- 
stroyed herself 

[CapAra (now las Ventas da Caparra), a city 
ef Lusitania, in the territory of the Vettones.] 

CAPELLA, the star. Vid. Carra. 

CAPELLA, MArTIANUS Minevus Feur, a native 
of Carthage, probably flourished toward the 
elose of the fifth eentury of our era. He is the 
author of a work in nine books, eomposed in a 
medley of prose and various kinds of verse, after 
the fashion of the Satyra Menippea of Varro. 
It is asort of eneyelopeedia, and was mueh es- 
teemed in the Middle Ages. The first two 
books, which are an introduetion to the rest, 
consist of an allegory, entitled the Nuptials of 
Philology and Mereury, while in the remaining 
seven are expounded the principles of the seven 
liberal arts, Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetorie, Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music, in- 
eluding Poetry—ZLditions: By Hugo Grotius, 
Lugd. Bat, 1599; and by Kopp, Franef, 1836. 

Carina (Capenas, -átis: now Civitucola, an 


uninhabited hil), an aneient Etrusean town 


founded by and dependent on Veii, submitted 
to the Romans B.C. 395, the year after the con- 
quest of Vei, and subsequently became a Ro- 
man municipium. In its territory was the cel- 
ebrated grove and temple of Feronia, on the 
small river Capenas. Vid. Frronia. 

CapEnA Porta. Vid. Roma. 

[CarExas (now Taglia Fosso), a small river 
of Etruria. Vid. Carena.] 

Carer, Fravius, a Roman grammarian of un- 
certain date, whose works are quoted repeat- 
edly by Priscian, and of whom we have two 
short treatises extant: printed by Putsehius, 
Grammat, Latin. Auct. Antiqu., p. 2239-2248, 
Hanoy., 1605. 

[Carerxaum (Karepvaoún, now Tell-Hum), a 
plaee in Galilee, on the northern shore of Lake 
‘Tiberias. ] 

Caretus Sitvius. Vid. SiLvrus. 

CarHAnEUS (Kaónpeóc: now Capo d'Oro) a 
roeky and dangerous promontory on the south- 
east of Euboa, where the Greek fleet is said to 
have been wrecked on its return from Troy. 

[Caruaurus (Kágavpoc), son of Amphithemis 
and the nymph Tritonis, slew the Argonaut 
Canthus. | 

[CaPuinA (Kágerpa), daughter of Oceanus, is 
said to have reared Neptune (Poseidon) in 
Rhodes. } 

Carnyx (Kagiac: Kaóveóc, Kadudryc), a 
town in Areadia, northwest of Orchomenus. 

Capiro, C. Arius. 1. Tribune of the plebs 
‘B.C. 55, when he opposed the triumvirs.—2. 
Son of No. 1, an eminent Roman jurist, was ap- 
pointed Curator aquarum publicarumin A.D. 13, 
and held this office till his death, 2. He gained 
the favor of both Augustus and Tiberius by 
flattery and obsequiousness. He wrote numer- 
ous legal works, which are eited in the Digest 
and elsewhere, Capito and his eontemporary 
Labeo were reekoned the highest legal author- 
ities of their day, and were the founders of two 
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legal schools, to which most of the great junists 
belonged. The sehools took their respeetive 
names from distinguished diseiples of those ju- 
rists. The followers of Capito were ealled 
from Masurius Sabinus, Sabiniani; and after- 
ward from Cassius Longinus Cassiani. ‘The 
followers of Labeo took from Proeulus the name 
Proculeiani. 

Capiro, C. Fonrélus. 1. A friend of M. Anto- 
ny, aeeompanied Meenas to Brundisium, B.C. 
37, when the latter was sent to effeet a reeoneil- 
iation between Oetavianus and Antony. (Hor. 
Sat, i, 5, 82.) Capito remained with Antony, 
and went with him to the East—[2. C. Fon- 
teius, son of No. 1, was consul in A.D. 12, to- 
gether with Germanieus, and afterward had, as 
proeonsul, the administration of the provinee 
of Asia; he was aeeused subsequently on ae- 
eount of his conduct in Asia, but was acquitted.] 

CaArrroLINUS, Jürius, one of the Seriptores 
Historic Auguste, lived in the reign of Dioele- 
tian (A.D. 284-805), and wrote the lives of nine 
emperors: 1. Antoninus Pius; 2. M. Aurelius; 
8. L. Verus; 4. Pertinax; 5. Clodius Albinus; 
6. Opillus Macrinus; 7. The two Maximini; 8. 
The three Gordiani; 9. Maximus and Balbinus. 
The best editions of the Scriptores Historie Au- 
guste are by Salmasius, Par, 1620; Sehreve- 
lius, Lugd. Bat., 1671. 

CarrrouiNus, Manuivs. Vid. MANLIUS. 

CaprroLinus Mons. Vid. CAPITOLIUM, Roma. 

CAPITOLINUS, Perus, was, according to 
the Seholiast on Horace (Sat, i. 4, 94), intrust- 
ed with the care of the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol (whence he was ealled Capitolinus), and 
was aecused of having stolen the erown of Ju- 
piter, but was aequitted by the judges m eonse- 
quenee of his being a friend of Augustus. The 
surname Capitolinus appears, however, to have 
been a regular family-name of the gens. 

CAPITOLINUS, Quintivs. Vid. QUINTIUS. ] 

Carrrörium, the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus at Rome, was situated on the Mons 
Capitolinus, whieh derived its name from the 
temple. This bill is in figure an irregular ob- 
long, with two more elevated summits at the 
northern and southern ends. The northern 
summit, whieh is somewhat higher and steeper, 
was the Arx or eitadel of Rome, and is now 
oceupied by the ehurch of Ava Celi ; while the 
southern summit, whieh is now eovered in part 
by the Palazzo Caffarelli, was the site of the 
CAPITOLIUM. The temple is said to have been 
ealled the Capitolium, beeause a human head 
(caput) was diseovered in digging the founda- 
tions. The building of it was commenced by 
Tarquinius Priseus, and it was finished by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, but was not dedieated till the 
third year of the republie, B.C. 507, by the eon- 
sul M. Horatius It was burned down in the 
civil wars, 88, but was rebuilt by Sulla, and was 
dedieated by Q. Catulus, 69. It was burned 
down a seeond time by the soldiers of Vitellius, 
A.D, 69, and was rebuilt by Vespasian ; but it 
was burned down a third time in the reign of 
Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by Domitian 
with greater splendor than before. The Capi- 
tol eontained three cells under the same roof: 
the middle eell was the temple of J upiter, hence 
described as “media qui sedet æde Deus” (Ov., 
ex Pont, iv, 9, 32) and on either side were 


CAPPADOCIA. 


the cells of his attendant deities, Juno and Mi- 
nerva. The Capitol was one of the most im- 
posing buildings at Rome, and was adorned as 
befitted the majesty of the king of the gods. It 
was in the form of a square, namely, two hund- 
red feet on eaeh side, and was approached by 
a flight of one hundred steps. The gates were 
of bronze, and the ceilings and tiles gilt. The 
gilding alone eost Domitian twelve thousand 
talents. In the Capitol were kept the Sibylline 
books. Here the consuls, upon entering ou their 
office, offered sacrifices and took their vows; 
and hither the victorious general who entered 
the city in triumph, was carried in his triumphal 
ear, to return thanks to the father of the gods. 
Although the words Ara Capitoliumque are prop- 
erly used to signify the whole hill, yet we some- 
times find the term Arg applied alone to the 
whole hiil. sinee the hill itself eonstituted a nat- 
ural citadel to the city, and sometimes the term 
Capitolium to the whole hill, on account of the 
importance and reverence attaehing to the tem- 
ple. Moreover, as the Capitol was nearly as 


defensible as the Arx, it 1s sometimes ealled | 


Arx Tarpeia or Capitolina, but the epithet Tar- 
peia or Capitolina is applied to distinguish it 
trom the Arx properly so called. 

CappaAbocta (Karradoría: Karrádos, Cappi- 
dox), a distriet of Asia Minor, to whieh different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. 
Under the Persian empire it ineluded the whole 
eountry inhabited by a people of Syrian origin, 
who were ealled (from their eomplexion) White 
Syrians (Aevxdovpot), and also Cappadoecs, 
which appears to have been a word of Persian 
origin Their country seems to have embraced 
the whole northeastern part of Asia Minor east 
of the Hulys and north of the Taurus. After- 
ward (but whether under the Persians or after 
the Macedonian conquest, is a disputed point) 
the eountry was divided into two parts, whieh 
were named respectively from their proximity 
to the Euxine and to the Taurus, the northern 
part being called Cappadocia ad Pontum, and 
then simply Pontus, the southern part Cappa- 
doeia ad Taurum, and then simply Cappadoeia: 
the former was also called Cappadocia Minor, 
and the latter Cappadocia Major. Under the 
Persian Empire, the whole eountry was govern- 
ed by a line of hereditary satraps, who traced 
their descent from Anaphas, an Aehxmenid, one 
of the seven chieftains that slew tle pscudo- 
Smerdis, and who soon raised themselves to the 
position of tributary kings. After a temporary 
suspension of their power during the wars be- 
tween the successors of Alexander, when Aria- 
rathes I. was defeated and slain by Perdiecas 
(B.C. 322), the kings of southern Cappadocia (re- 
speeting the other part, vid. Pontus) recovered 
their independence under Ariarathes IL, whose 
history and that of his successors will be found 
under ARIARATHES and ARIOBARZANES. In A.D. 
17, Archelaüs, the last king, died at Rome, and 
Tiberius made Cappadoeia a Roman province. 
Vid. ArcHELAus, No. 6. Soon afterward the 
districts of Cataonia and Melitene, which had 
before belonged to Cilieia, were added to Cap- 
padocia, and the provinec then comprised the 
ten preefecturee of Melitene, Cataonia, Cilicia, 
Tyanitis, Garsauritis, Laviniasene, Sargarau- 
gene, Sarauravene, Chamanene, and Morimene. 
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There were other divisions under the later em- 
perors. Cappadocia was a rough and generally 
sterile mountain region, bordered by the chains 
of the Paryapres on the north, the ScyprssEs 
on the east, and the Taurus on the south, and 
intersected by that of the Ann-Tavnus, on the 
side of whose central mountain, Arc.zus, stood 
the capital Mazaea, afterward CÆSAREA AD AR- 
GJEUM. Its chief rivers were the Hays and the 
Meras. Its fine pastures supported abundance 
of good horses and mules. 

CarrÁpox (Karrádos: now Konax), a tribu- 
tary of the Halys, rising in Mount Lithrus, in 
the ehain of Paryadres, and forming the north- 
western boundary of Cappadoeia, on the side of 
Galatia. 

Capra or CAPELLA (Aló), the brightest star 
in the constellation of the Auriga or Charioteer, 
is sometimes called Olenia Capella, because it 
rested on the shoulder (ém? 750 d62évnc) of the 
Auriga, This star was said to have been orig- 
inally the nymph or goat who nursed the infant 
Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete. Vid. /EGa, AMALTHEA. 
Its heliaeal rising took plaee soon before the 
winter solstiee, and thus it was termed signum 
pluviale, 

CarrAría or Caprasta. 1.(Now Capraja) a 
small island off the eoast of Etruria, between 
Populonia and the northern extremity of Cor- 
sica, inhabited only by wild goats, whenee its 
name: ealled by the Greeks Aly:2ov.—2. (Now 
Cabrera), a small island off the south of the Ba- 
learis Major (now Majorca), dangerous to ships. 
3. Vid. MiGates.—4. Vid. Fortunata INSULÆ. 
Carra (now Capri), a small island, nine 
miles in eireumferenee, off Campania, at the 
southern entranee of the Gulf of Puteoli, and 
two anda half miles from the Promontory of 
Minerva, from which the island had been sepa- 
rated by an earthquake. It is composed of cal- 
eareous rocks, which rise to two summits, the 
highest of whieh is between one thousand six 
hundred and one thousand seven hundred feet 
above the sea. The scenery is beautiful, and 
the elimate soft and genial. According to tra- 
dition, it was originally inhabited by the Tele- 
box, but afterward belonged to the inhabitants 
of Neapolis, from whom Augustus cither pur- 
chased it or obtained it in exchange for the 
island Pithecusa. Here Tiberius lived the last 
ten years of his reign, indulging in sceret de- 
bauehery, and accessible only to his creatures. 
He erected many magnificent buildings on the 
island, the chief of which was the villa Jovis, 
and the ruins of whieh are still to be seen. 

Capris (Karpia), a large salt lake in Pam- 
phylia, near the coast, between Perge and As- 
pendus. 

CAPRICORNUS (A¿yóxepoc), the Goat, a sign of 
the zodiac, between the Archer and the Water- 
man, is said to have fought with Jupiter against 
the Titans. 

Caprus (Kdzpoc). 1. (Now Little Zab), a 
river of Assyria, rising in Mount Zagros (uow 
Mountains of Kurdistan), and flowing southwest 
into the Tigris, opposite to Cænæ.—2. A little 
river of Phrygia, rising at the foot of Mount 
Cadmus, and flowing north into the Lycus. 

Capsa (Capsetànus: now Ghafsah), a strong 
and ancient city in the southwest of Byzaeena, in 
Northern Afriea, in a fertile aren o by 
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a sandy desest abounding in serpents. Its foun- 
dation was ascribed by tradition to the Libyan 
Hercules. In the war with Jugurtha, who used 
itas a treasure-city, it was destroyed by Marius; 
but it was afterward rebuilt and erected into a 
colony. 

Carta (Capuanus, Capuensis, but more com- 
monly Campanus: now Capua), originally call- 
ed VULTURNUM, the chief city of Campania after 
. the fall of Cuma, is said to have derived its 
name from Capys. Vid. Carys, No.2. Capua 
was either founded or colonized by the Etrus- 
eans, according to some, fifty years before the 
foundation of Rome, and it became at an early 
period the most prosperous, wealthy, and luxu- 
rious city in the south of Italy. In B.C. 420 it 
was conquered by the warlike Samnites; and 
the population, which had always been of a 
mixed nature, now consisted of Ausonians, Os- 
cans, Etruscans, and Samnites. At a later time, 
Capua, again attacked by the Samnites, placed 
itself under the protection of Rome, 343. 
revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Canne, 
216, but was taken by the Romans in 211, was 
fearfully punished, and uever recovered its for- 
mer prosperity. It was now governed by a 
preefectus, who was sent annually to the city 
from Rome. It received a Roman colony by 
the lex agraria of Julius Cæsar, 59, and under 
Nero a colony of veterans was settled there. 
It was subsequently destroyed by the barbarians 
who invaded Italy. The modern town of Capua 
is built about three miles from the ancient one, 
the site of which is indicated by the ruins of an 
amphitheatre. 

Capur VADA 
DES. 

Carys (Kdzvc). 1. Son of Assaracus and 
Hicromnemone, and father of Anchises.—2, A 
companion of Æneas, from whom Capua was 
said to have derived its name. 

Carys SiLvius. Vid. Srivrvs. 

Cap¥rium or Capírium (now Capizzi), called 
by Cicero Capitina Civitas, a town in Sicily 
near Mount tna. 

Car (Kdp) son of Phoroneus, and king of 
Megara, from whom the acropolis of this town 
was ealled Caria. 

[Cara (now Cares, near Puente la Reyna), a 
eity of the Vaseones in Hispania Tarraconen- 
gis. 

T REN emperor of Rome A.D. 211-217, 
was son of Septimius Severus and his second 
wife Julia Domna, and was born at Lyons A.D. 
188. He was originally called Bassianus after 
his maternal grandfather, but afterward Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, which became his legal 
name, and appears on medals and inscriptions. 
Caracalla was a nickname derived from a long 
tunie worn by the Gauls, which he adopted as 
his favorite dress after he became emperor. In 
198, Caracalla, when ten years old, was declar- 
ed Augustus, and in the same year accompanied 
his father Severus in the expedition against the 
Parthians. He returned with Severus to Rome 
in 202, and married Plautilla, daughter of Plau- 
tianus, the preetorian prefect. In 208 he went 
with Severus to Britain; and on the death of 
the latter at York, 211, Caracalla and his brother 
Geta succeeded to the throne, according to their 
father’s arrangements. Caracalla’s first object 
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was to obtain the sole government by the mur- 
der of his brother; and after making several 
unsuccessful attempts upon the life of Geta, he 
at length pretended to be reconciled with him, 
and having thus thrown him off his guard, he 
caused him to be murdered in the arms of his 
mother, 212. The assassination of Geta was 
followed by the execution of many of the most 
distinguished men of the state, whom Caracalla 
suspected of favoring his brother’s cause: the 
celebrated .jurist Papinian was one of his vie- 
tims. His crueltics and extravagances knew 
no bounds; and after exhausting Italy by his 
extortions, he resolved to visit the different 
provinces of the empire, which became the 
scenes of fresh atrocities. In 214 he visited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thrace ; and, in con- 
sequence of a campaign against the Alemanni, 
he assumed the surname Alemanntcus. In 215 
he went to Syria and Egypt; his sojourn at 
Alexandrea was marked by a general slaughter 
of the inhabitants, in order to avenge certain 
sarcastic pleasantries in which they had indul- 
ged against himself and his mother. In 216 he 
crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Mesopotamia, 
and returned to Edessa, where he wintered, 
Next year he again took the field, intending to 
eross the Tigris, but was murdered near Edessa 
by Macrinus, the preetorian prefect. Caracalla 
gave to all free inhabitants of the empire the 
name and privileges of Roman citizens. 

CaractAcus, king of the Silures in Britain, 
bravely defended his country against the Ro- 
mans, in the reign of Claudius. He was at 
length defeated by the Romans, and fled for pro- 
tection to Cartismandua, queen of the Brigan- 
tes; but she betrayed him to the Romans, who 
carried him to Rome, A.D. 51. When brought 
before Claudius, he addressed the emperor in so 
noble a manner that the latter pardoned him 
and his friends. 

CarAuis or CarÁLEs (Caralitánus : now Cag- 
liari), the chief town of Sardinia, with an excel- 
lent harbor, situated on the Sinus CARALITA- 
NUS and on a promontory of the same name 
(now Capo S. Elia). It was founded by the 
Carthaginians; under the Romans it was the 
residence of the prætor, and at a later periud 
enjoyed the Roman franchise. 

CAramBIs (Kápaubic ákpa: now Kerempe), a 
promontory, with a city of the same name, on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, almost exactly oppo- 
site the Kriu Metopon, or southern promontory 
of the Chersonesus Taurica (now Crimea). An 
imaginary line joining these two headlands 
would make an almost equal division of the 
Euxine, which was hence called d:dÚuy 9á2acoa. 
(Soph. Antig, 978.) 

CarAnus (Kdpavoc). 1. Of Argos, a descend- 
ant of Hercules, and a brother of Phidon, is said 
to have settled at Edessa in Macedonia with an 
Argive colony about B.C. 750, and to have be- 
come the founder of the dynasty of Macedonian 
kings.—2. Son of Philip and half-brother of Al- 
exander the Great.—3. A general of Alexander 
the Great. 

Carausius, born among the Menapii in Gaul, 
was intrusted by Maximian with the command 
of the fleet which was to protect the coasts of 
Gaul against the ravages of the Franks. But 
Maximian, having become dissatisfied with the 
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conduet of Carausius in this eommand, gave 
orders for the execution of the latter. Carau- 
slus forthwith crossed over to Britain, where 
he assumed the title of Augustus, A.D. 287. Af 
ter several ineffeetual attempts to subdue him, 
Dioeletian and Maximian acknowledged him as 
their eolleague in the empire, and he continued to 
reign in Britain till 293, when he was murdered 
by his chief offieer, Allectus. 

Carbo, Papinius. 1. C. a distinguished ora- 
tor, and a man of great talents, but of no prin- 
ciple. He eommeneed publie life as one of the 
three commissioners or triumvirs for earrying 
into effect the agrarian law of Tiberius Grac- 
ehus. His tribuneship of the plebs, B.C. 131, 
was characterized by the most vehement oppo- 
sition to the aristocraey ; and he was thought 
even to have murdered Scipio Afrieanus, the 
champion of the aristocratieal party, 129. But 
after the death of C. Graeehus (121), he sud- 
denly deserted the popular party, and in his eon- 
sulship (120) aetually undertook the defence 
of Opimius, who had murdered C. Graechus. 
In 119 Carbo was aceused by L. Licinius Cras- 
sus, who brought a eharge against him, and as 
he foresaw his condemnation, he put an end to 
his life.—2. Cx, consul 118, was defeated by 
the Cimbri near Noreia, and bcing afterward ac- 
eused by Marcus Antonius, he put an end to his 
own life.—3. O., with the surname Arvina, son 
of No. 1, was a supporter of the aristoeraey. 
In his tribuneship (90), Carbo and his colleague, 
Mareus Plautius Silvanus, earried a law (Lex 
Papiria Plautia), giving the Roman franchise to 
the citizens of the federate towns. Carbo was 
murdered in 82, by the prætor Brutus Damasip- 
pus, at the command of the younger Marius. Vid. 
Brutus, No. 10.—4. Cx, son of No. 2, was one 
of the leaders of the Marian party. He was 
thriee consul, namely, in 85, 84, and 82. In 82 
he earried on war against Sulla and his generals, 
but was at length obliged to abandon Italy: he 
fled to Sieily, where he was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Pompey at Lilybeum in the 
course of the same year. 

Carcaso (now Carcassone), a town of the Tee- 
tosages in Gallia Narbonensis, [possessing the Jus 
Latii, used by Cæsar in his Gallie wars as a 
place of arms. 

CancÁrHÍÓCERTA (Kaprabiónepra : now Kart- 
purt or Diarbekr), the eapital of the distriet of 
Sophene in Armenia Major. 

Carcinus (Kapkívoc) 1. A tragie poet and a 
contemporary of Aristophanes (Vub., 1263; Paz, 
194).—2. A younger tragie poet, lived about 
B.C. 380; [Suidas attributed to him one hun- 
dred and sixty tragedies, but we possess the titles 
and fragments of nine only, and some fragments 
of uncertain dramas: all that remains of this 
poet has been eolleeted and published in Wag- 
ner’s Tragic. Gree. Fragm. (Didot's Bibliotheea), 
p. 84-88. 

CanDXMYLE (KapóauóAm: Kapdayuviiras.) 1. 
A town in Messenia, one of the seven towns prom- 
ised by Agamemnon to Achilles.—2. An island 
near, or perhaps a town in, Chios. 

CarpEa, a Roman divinity proteeting the 
hinges of doors (cardo), was a nymph beloved 
by Janus, who rewarded her for her favors by 
giving her the protection of the hinges of doors, 


and the power of preventing evil demons from 
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entering houses. Ovid (Just; vi, 101, seq.) cow 
founds this goddess with Canna, 

Carpia (Kapóía; Kapdcavéc), a town on the 
western side of the Thracian Chersonese, on the 
Gulf of Melas, founded by Miletus and Clazom- 
ene, and subsequently colonized by the Athe- 
nians under Miltiades. It was destroyed by Ly- 
simachus, who built the town of LysiwAcnrA in 
its immediate neighborhood. Cardia was the 
birth-place of Eumenes and of the historian 
Hieronymus, 

Carpucui (Kapdovyor), a powerful and warlike 
people in the southeast of Greater Armenia, on 
the northeastern margin of the Tigris valley, 
probably the same as the Topdvazo: and l'opóvgvot 
of the late geographers and the Kurds of mod- 
ern times. ‘They dwelt in the mountains which 
divided Assyria on the northeast from Armenia 
(Mountains af Kurdistan), and were never thor- 
oughly subdued by the Persians, Greeks, or Ro- 
mans. 

Carisus (Kápnoos), a town of the Troad, on a 
river of the same name flowing into the /Esepus: 
destroyed before the time of Strabo: [the sur- 
rounding district was called CArESENE.] 

[CarruLinus, D. called Carsonetus by Ap- 
pian, served under Julius Cæsar in the Alexan- 
drine war, B.C. 47, in which he is spoken of as a 
man of great military skill, He subsequently 
took an aetive part in the war against Antony, 
and fell in the battle of Mutina.] 

Caria (Kapía : Káp, pl. oi Kapec), a district of 
Asia Minor, in its southwestern corner, bound- 
ed on the north and northeast by the monntains 
Messogis and Cadmus, whieh divided it from 
Lydia and Phrygia, and adjacent to Phrygia and 
Lyeia on the east and southeast. It is inter- 
seeted by low mountain ehains running out far 
into the sea in long promontories, the northern- 
most of which was ealled Mycale or Trogilium 
(opposite to Samos); the next Posidium (on 
whieh stood Miletus and Branehide); the next 
is the long tongue of land terminated by the two 
headlands of Zephyrium and Termerium (with 
Halicarnassus on its southern side); next the 
Cnidian Chersonesus, terminated by the Cape 
Triopium and the eity of Cnidus; then the Rho- 
dian Chersonesus, the southern point of whieh 
was ealled Cynossema, opposite to Rhodes ; and, 
lastly, Pedalium or Artemisium, forming the 
western headland of the Bay of Glaueus. The 
ehief gulfs formed by these promontories were 
the Meeandrian, between Trogilium and Posidi- 
um ; the lassian, between Posidium and Zephy- 
rium ; and the Ceraunian or Dorian, between 
Termerium and Triopium. The valleys between 
these mountain chains were well watered aud 
fertile. The chief river was the Meander, be- 
tween the chains of Messogis and Latmus, to the 
south of which the eountry was watered by its 
tributaries, the Marsyas, Harpasus, and Mosy- 
nus, besides some streams flowing west and 
south into the sea; the most eonsiderable of - 
whieh was the Calbis. Vid. the articles. The 
ehief produets of the eountry were corn, wihe, 
oil, and figs ; for the last of which, Caunus, /on 
the southern eoast, was very famous. An ex- 
tensive eommeree was earried on by the Greek 
eolonies on the coast. Even before the great 
eolonization of the eoasts of Asia Minor, Dorian 
settlements existed on the Triopian and Cnidian 
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promontories, and this part of Caria, with the 
adjacent islands, received at that time other 
Dorian colonies, and obtained the name of Do- 
nis; while to the north of the lassian Gulf the 
coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and thus 
formed the southern part of Iona. The inhab- 
itants of the rest of the country were Carians 
(Kapes) a wide-spread race of the Indo-Ger- 
manic stock, nearly allied to the Lydians and 
Mysians, which appears, in the earliest times 
of which we know any thing, to have occupied 
the greater part of the western eoast of Asia 
Minor and several islands of the /Egean, 1n con- 
junction with the LxrEers, from whom the Ca- 
rians are not easily distinguishable. The con- 
nection between the Carians, Lydians, and My- 
sians is attested by their eommon worship of 
Zeus Carios at Mylasa : the Carians had also a 
common sanctuary of Zeus Chrysaoreus. Their 
language was reckoned by the Greeks as a bar- 
barian tongue (i. e, unintelligible), though it 
early received an intermixture of Greek. The 
people were considered mean and stupid, even 
for slaves. The country was governed by a 
race of native princes, who fixed their abode at 
Halicarnassus after its exclusion from the Do- 
rian confederaey. Vid. Haticarnassus. These 
priuces were subjeet allies of Lydia and Persia, 
and some of them rose to great distinction 1n 
war and peace Vid. Artemisia, MAUsoBUs, 
and Apa. After the Macedonian conquest, the 
southern portion of the country became subjcet 
to Rhodes (vid. Ruopus), and the northern part 
to the kings of PERGAwUs. Under the Romans, 
Caria formed a part of the province of Asta, 

Carina, Vid. Roma. 

Carinus, M. Auretius, the elder of the two 
sons of Carus, was associated with his father 
in the government, A.D 283, and remained in 
the west, while his father and brother Numeri- 
anus proceeded to the east to carry on war 
against the Persians. On the death of his father, 
in the course of the same year, Carinus and 
Numerianus sueceeded to the empire. In 284 
Numerianus was slain, and Carinus marched 
into Meesia to oppose Diocletian, who had been 
proclaimed emperor. A decisive battle was 
fought near Margum, in which Carinus gained 
the victory, but, in the moment of triumph, he 
was slain by some of his own officers, whose 
wives he had sedueed, 285. Carinus was one 
of the most profligate and cruel of the Roman 
emperors. ' 

CarMAna (Kdpuava : now Kerman, ruins), the 
eapital of Carmania Propria, 3° Jongitude east 
of Persepolis. 

CArMANÍA (Kapuavía: Kapuávtoc, Kappavirne : 
uow Kirman), a province of the ancient Persian 
empire bounded on the west by Persis, on the 
north by Parthia, on the east by Gedrosia, and 
on the south by the Indian Ocean. It was di- 
vided into two parts, C. Propria and C. Deserta, 
the former of which was well watered by sev- 
eral small streams, and abounded in eorn, wine, 
pnd cattle. The country also yielded gold, silver, 
copper, salt, and cinnabar. The people were akin 
to the Persians. 

CarmAnor (Kapuávop), a Cretan, said to have 
purified Apollo and Diana (Artemis) after slay- 
ing the monster Python. 

CARMELUS and -um (KdpugAoc: now Jebel- 
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Elyas), a range of mountains in Palestine, 
branching off, on the northern border of Sama- 
ria, from the eentral chain (which extends south 
and north between the Jordan and the Mediter- 
rancan), and running vorth and northwest through 
the southwest part of Galilee, till it terminates in 
the promontory of the same name (now Cape 
Carmel), the height of which is twelve hundred 
feet above the Mediterranean. 

CARMENTA, CARMENTIS. Vid. CAMENZ. 

Carmo (now Carmona), a fortified town in 
Hispania Beetiea, northeast of Hispalis. 

Carna, a Roman divinity, whose name is 
probably conneeted with caro, flesh, for she was 
regarded as the protector of the physical well- 
being ofman. Her festival was celebrated on the 
first of June, and was believed to have been in- 
stituted by Brutus in the first year of the repub- 
lic. Ovid confounds this goddess with CARDEA. 

CARNÉADES (Kapveddyc), a eelebrated philoso- 
pher, born at Cyrene about B.C. 218, was the 
founder of the Third or New Aeademy at Athens. 
In 155 he was sent to Rome, with Diogenes and 
Critolaus, by the Athenians, to deprecate the 
fine of five hundred talents which had been im- 
posed on the Athenians for the destruction of 
Oropus. At Rome he attracted great notice 
from his eloquent declamations on philosophieal 
subjects, and it was here that he first delivered 
his famous orations on Justice. The first ora- 
tion was in eommendation of the virtue, and the 
next day the second answered all the arguments 
of the first, and showed that justice was not a 
virtue, but a matter of compact for the mainte- 
nanee of civil society. Thereupon Cato moved 
the senate to send the philosopher home to his 
school, and save the Roman youth from his de- 
moralizing doctrincs. Carneades died in 129, at 
the age of eighty-five. He was a strenuous op- 
ponent of the Stoies, and maintained that neither 
our senses nor our understanding supply, us with 
a sure criterion of truth, 

CanNEUS (Kapveioc), a surname of Apollo, un- 
der which he was worshipped by the Dorians, 
is derived by some from Carnus, a son of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) and Latona (Leto), and by others from 
Carnus, an Acarnanian soothsayer. The latter 
was murdered by Hrrrorzs, and it was to pro- 
pitiate Apollo that the Dorians introduced his 
worship under the surname of Carneus. The fes- 
tival of the Carnéa, in honor of Apollo, was one 
of the great national festivals of the Spartans. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v. 

Cant, a Celtic people, dwelling north of the 
Veneti in the Alpes Carnice. Vid. p. 48, b. 

CARNUNTUM (Kapvotc, -otvroc : ruins between 
Deutsch-Altenburg and Petronell), an ancient 
Celtie town in Upper Pannonia on the Danube, 
east of Vindobona (now Vienna), and subsequent- 
ly a Roman municipium or a colony. It was one 
of the chicf fortresses of the Romans on the Dan- 
ube, and was the residence of the Emperor Mar- 
eus Aurelius during his wars with the Mareoman- 
ni and Quadi. It was the station of the Roman 
fleet on the Danube and the regular quarters of 
the fourteenth legion. It was destroyed by the 
Germans in the fourth century, but was rebuilt, 
and was finally destroyed by the Hungarians in 
the Middle Ages. 

Carnus. Vid. CARNEUS. 

CARNÚTES or -1, a powerful people in Gallia 
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Lugdunensis, between the Liger and Sequana: 
their capital was GENABUM. 

CanPasía (Kapracía: now Karpass), a town 
in the southeast of Cyprus. 

Canpates, also called Atres Basrarnica (now 
Carpathian Mountains), the mountains separat- 
ing Dacia from Sarmatia. 

Carratuus (Káprados: now Scarpanto), an 
island between Crete and Rhodes, in the sea 
mumed after it Mare Carpathium: its chief towns 
were Posidium and Nisyrus. 

[CarrenroractE (now Carpentras, with many 
Roman remains), a city of the Memini in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at a late period also called Colonia 
Julia Meminorum.] 

CanrETANL, a powerful people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, with a fertile territory on the riv- 
ers Anas and Tagus, in the modern Castille and 
Estremadura : their capital was ToLETUM. 

Carri or CARPIANI, a German people between 
the Carpathian Mountains and the Danube. 

[Carris (Káprec), a tributary of the Ister, on 
the southern side.] 

Cani or Carri (Kdffat: Haran or Charran 
of Seripture: now Harran), a city of Osroéne in 
Mesopotamia, not far from Edessa. It was here 
that Crassus met his death after his defeat by 
the Parthians, B.C. 538. 

Carrinas or Carinas. 1. C, one of the com- 
manders of the Marian party, fought B.C. 83 
against Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and his 
generals. After the battle at the Colline gate 
at Rome, in which the Marian army was defeat- 
ed, Carrinas to@® to flight, but was seized and 
put to death—2. C., son of No. 1, was sent by 
Cesar, in 45, into Spain against Sextus Pom- 
peius, but he did not accomplish any thing. In 
43 he was consul, and afterward served as one 
of the generals of Octavianus against Sextus 
Pompeius in Sieily in 36, and as proconsul in 
Gaul in 31.—9. SECUNDUS, a rhetorician, expelled 
by Caligula from Rome beeause he had, by way 
of exereise, declaimed against tyrants in his 
school. 

[Carruca, a town of Hispania Betica, north- 
ward from Munda. ] 

CansEÓLI (Carseolànus : now Carsoli), a town 
of the /Equi 1n Latium, colonized by the Romans 
at an early period. 

CarsULa (Carsulanus: now Jonte Castrilli), 
a town in Umbria, originally of considerable im- 
portance, but afterward declined. 

[Carráto. Vid. CanrHato.] 

Carrera (also called Carthzea, Carpia, Car- 
pessus, Kaptyia: now Crantia), more anciently 
TantTessus, a eclebrated town and harbor in the 
south of Spain, at the head of the gulf of which 
Mount Calpe forms one side, founded by the 
Phoenieians, and colonized B.C. 170 by four thou- 
sand Roman soldiers, whose mothers were Span- 
ish women. 

CARTENNA or CARTINNA (now Zennez), a colony 
on the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis in north- 
ern Afriea, founded by Augustus. 

Cartmza (KapÜaía : now Poles, ruins), a town 
on the south side of the island of Ceos, where 
eonsiderable ruins are found at the present day. 

CarrHaco, Maana Carrmaco (Kapyqdov: 
Kapyndévi0¢, Carthaginiensis, Pcenus: ruins 
near El-Marsa, northeast of Tunis), one of the 
most celebrated cities of the ancient world, 
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stood in the recess of a large bay (Sinus Car- 
thaginiensis), inclosed by the headlands Apolli- 
nis and Mercurii (now Cape Farina and Cape 
Bon), in the middle and northernmost part of 
the north coast of Africa, in latitude about 36° 
55’ north, and longitude about 10° 20' east. 
The coast of this part of Africa has been much 
altered by the deposits of the River Bagradas 
and the sand which is driven seaward by the 
northwest winds. In ancient times Carthage 
stood upon a peninsula surrounded by the sea 
on all sides except the west; but now the whole 
space between the northern side of this penin- 
sula and the southern side of the Apollinis Prol. 
ontorium (now Cape Farina) is filled up and 
eonverted into a marsh; Utica, which was on 
the sea-shore, being left some miles inland; and 
the course of the Bagradas itself being turned 
considerably north of its original channel, so 
that, instead of flowing about half way betweén 
Utica and Carthage, it now runs close to the 
ruins of Utica, and falls into the sea just under 
Cape Farina. The northeastern and southeast- 
ern sides of the peninsula are stiil open to the 
sea, Which has, indeed, rather encroached here, 
for ruins are found under water. The southern 
side of the peninsula was formed by an inclosed 
bay, connected with the sea only by a narrow 
opening (now called the Goletta, or, in Arabic, 
Haket-el- Wad, i. e, Throat of the River), which 
still forms the port of Tunis (ancient Tunes), 
which stands at its furthest end; but it is nearly 
choked up with the deposit of he sewers of the 
city. The circuit of the old peninsula may be 
estimated at about thirty miles; the width of 
the isthmus is three miles, The greatest cir- 
cumference of the city itself was probably about 
fifteen miles. The original city appears to have 
stood on the northeastern part of the peninsula, 
between Ras Ghammart and Rias Bousaid (now 
Cape Carthage), where the remains of cisterns 
are seen under water: these, and the aqueduct, 
whose ruins may be traced for fifty-two miles 
to Zaghwan, are the only remains of the old 
city. Its port, called Cothon, was on the north- 
west side of the peninsula, where a little village 
(now inland) still retains the name of £l-Marsa, 
i e, the Port. The Roman city, which was 
built after the destruction of the original Car- 
thage, lay to the south of it. The Tyrian col- 
ony of Carthage was founded, according to tra- 
dition, about one hundred years before the build- 
ing of Rome, that is, about B.C 853. There 
were several more aneient Phoenician colonies 
along the same coast, between two of which, 
Utica and Tunes, the new settlement was fixed, 
about twenty-seven miles (Roman) from the 
former, and ten from the latter. The mythical 
account of its foundation is given under Dino. 
The part of the city first built was called, in the 
Pheenician language, Betzura or Bosra, i. e, 
a castle, which was eorrupted by the Greeks into 
Byrsa (Bópca), i.e, a hide, aud hence probably , 
arose the story of the way in whieh the natives / 
were cheated out of the ground. As the eity: 
grew, the Byrsa formed the eitadel: it stood on 
a low hill; but its site ean no longer be identi- 
fied, as there are several such hills within the 
circuit of the ancient city. The Cothon, or Port, 
is said to have been exeavated, and the quarter 
of the city adjoining to it built forty years later, 
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B.C. 813. This Cothon was the inner harbor, 
and was used for ships of war: the outer har- 
bor, divided from it by a tongue of land three 
hundred feet wide, was the station for the mer- 
chant ships. The fortifications of the eity con- 
sisted of a single wall on the side toward the 
sea, where the steep shore formed a natural de- 
fence, and a triple wall of great height, with bat- 
tlements and towers, on the land side; on this 
side were barracks for forty thousand soldiers, 
and stables for three hundred elephants and 
four thousand horses. Beyond the fortifica- 
tions was a large suburb, ealled Magara or Ma- 
galia, containing many beautiful gardens and 
villas. The aqueduet already mentioned is 
supposed, on good grounds, to have been built 
at an early period of the existenee of the eity. 
The most remarkable buildings mentioned with- 
in the eity were the temple of the god whom 
the Greeks and Romans identified with ZEscu- 
lapius, and that of Apollo (Baal or the Sun) in 
the markct-place. The population of Carthage, 
at the time of the third Punie war, is stated at 
seven hundred thousand. The eonstitution of 
Carthage was a munieipal oligarchy, somewhat 
resembling that of Venice. The two chief mag- 
istrates, called Suffetes (probably the sanie word 
as the Hebrew Shophetim, 1. e, Judges) appear 
to have been elected for life; the Greek and 
Roman writers eall them kings. The generals 
and foreign governors were usually quite dis- 
tinet from the suffctes, but the two offices were 
sometimes united in the same person. The 
governing body was a senate, partly hereditary 
and partly elective, within which there was a 
seleet body of one hundred or one hundred and 
four, ealled Gerusia, whose ehief office was 
to control the magistrates, and espeeially the 
generals returning from foriegn service, who 
might be suspeeted of attempts to establish a 
tyranny. The Gerusia was first formed about 
B.C. 400, when the power of the house of Mago 
exeited suspieion; and its efficaey was shown 
in the defeat of the attempts made by Hanno 
(B.C. 340) and Hamilear (B.C. 306) to seize 
the supreme power. Its members are said by 
Aristotle to have been elected by the pentar- 
ehies, bodies of whieh we have very little infor- 
mation, but whieh appear to have been eommit- 
tees of five, ehosen from the most eminent 
members of the senate, and intrusted with the 
eontrol of the various departments of the gov- 
ernment. Important questions, especially those 
on which the senate and the suffetes disagreed, 
were referred to a general assembly of the eit- 
izens; but coneerning the mode of proceeding 
in this assembly, and the extent of its powers, 
we know very httle. It seems to have elected 
the magistrates, the senate having either the 
power of previous nomination or of a veto, it is 
not elear whieh. The generals were ehosen by 
the gerusia, and approved by the assembly of 
the eitizens. The general tone of soeial mo- 
rality at Carthage appears to have been high, 
at least during its earlier history: there was a 
censorship of publie morals, under the eare of 
the gerusia; and all the magistrates were re- 
quired, during their term of offiee, to abstain 
from wine: the magistrates were also unpaid. 
Their punishments were very severe, and the 
usual mode of inflicting death was by erucifix- 
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ion. The religion of Carthage was that of the 
mother eountry: especial mention is made of 
the cruel rites of their tutelar deity Melcarth 
(i. e, king of the city, no doubt the same as Mo- 
loch), which were abolished by the treaty with 
Gelon of Syraeuse, B.C. 480; and also of the 
worship of Ashtaroth and Astarte, and Ascu- 
lapius. The ehief oceupations of the people 
were eommeree and agriculture: in the former 
they rivalled the mother city, Tyre; and the 
latter they pursued with such suceess that the 
country around the eity was one of the best 
cultivated districts in the aneient world, and a 
great work on agriculture, in twenty-eight 
books, was composed by Mago, a suffete. The 
revenues of the state were derived from the 
subject provinces; and its army was eomposed 
of mereenaries from the neighboring country, 
among whom the Numidian cavalry were espe- 
eially distinguished. Of the History of Carthage 
a brief sketeh will suffiee, as the most import- 
ant portions of it are related in the ordinary his- 
tories of Rome. The first colonists preserved 
the characters of peaceful traders, and main- 
tained friendly relations with the natives of the 
country, to whom they long continued to pay a 
rent or tribute for the ground on whieh the eity 
was built. Gradually, however, as their com- 
meree brought them power and wealth, they 
were enabled to reduce the natives of the dis- 
triet round the eity, first to the eondition of al- 
lics, and then to that of tributaries. Mean- 
while, they undertook military expeditions at 
sea, and possessed themselves, first of the small 
islands near their own eoast, and afterward of 
Malta, and the Lipari and Balearie Islands: they 
also sent aid to Tyre, when it was besieged by 
Nebuehadnezzar (B.C. 600), and took part in 
wars between the Etruscans and tbe Phocæan 
colonies. On the eoast of Africa they founded 
numerous eolonies, from the Pillars of Hereules 
to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they 
met the Greek colonists of Cyrenaiea: the 
people of these colonies became: intermixed 
with the Libyans around them, forming a pop- 
ulation who are ealled Libyo-Phoenicians. Jn 
conncetion with their eommereial enterprises, 
they no doubt sent forth various expeditions 
of maritime diseovery, among whieh we have 
mention of two, which were undertaken during 
the long pcace which followed the war with 
Gelon in B.C. 480, to explore the western eoasts 
of Europe and Afriea respectively. The reeord 
of the latter expedition, under Hanno, is still 
preserved to us in a Greck translation, (vd. 
Hanno), from which we learn that it reached 
probably as far south as 10° north latitude, if 
not further. The relations of the Carthaginians 
with the interior of Northern Afriea appear to 
have been very extensive, but the country aetu- 
ally subjeet to them, and which formed the true 
Carthaginian territory, was limited to the dis- 
triet contained between the River Tusca (now 
Zain) on the west, and the lake and river Tri- 
on, at the bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, on the 
south, corresponding very nearly to the modern 
regency of Tunis; and even within this ter- 
ritory there were some aneient Phoenieian eol- 
onies, whieh, though in alliance with Carthage, 
preserved their independent munieipal govern- 
ment, such as Hippo Zaritus, Utiea, Hadrume- 
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tum, and Leptis. The first great development 
of the power of Carthage for foreign eonquest 
was made by Mago (about D.C. 550-500), who 
is said to have first established a sound disei- 
pline in the armies of the republie, and to have 
freed the eity from the tribute which it still 
paid to the Libyans. His sous, Hasdrubal and 
Hamilear, reduced a part of the island of Sar- 
dinia, where the Carthaginians founded the 
eolonies of Caralis and Sulei; and by this time 
the fame of Carthage had spread so fur, that 
Darius is said to have sent to ask her aid 
against the Greeks, which, however, was re- 
fused. The Carthaginiaus, however, took ad- 


vantage of the Persiau war to attempt the eon- | 


quest of Sreily, whither Hamilear was sent with 
a great foree, in B.C. 480, but his army was de- 
stroyed aud himself killed iu a great battle un- 
der the walls of Himera, in which the Sieilian 
Greeks were commanded by Gelon, the tyrant 
of Syraeuse, and which was said to have been 
fought on the same day as the battle of Salamis. 
Their next attempt upon Sieily, in B.C. 410, led 
to a protraeted war, whieh resulted in a treaty 
between the Syraeusans, under Timoleon, and 
the Carthaginians, by which the latter were 
confirmed in the pgssession of the western part 
of the island, as far'as the River Halieus. From 
B.C. 310-307 there was another war between 
Syraeuse and the Carthaginians, which was 
chiefly remarkable for the bold step taken by 
Agathocles, who invaded the Carthaginian tev- 
ritory in Africa, and thus, though unable to 
maintain himself there, set au example whieh 
was followed a eentury later by Seipio, with 
fatal results to Carthage. Passing over the 
wars with Pyrruus aud Hierro, we eome to the 
long struggle between Rome and Carthage, 
known as the Punie Wars, whieh are fully re- 
lated in the histories of Rome. Vid. also Ha- 
MILCAR, The first lasted from B.C. 265-242, 
and resulted in the loss to Carthage of Sieily 
and the Lipari Islands. It was followed by a 
fieree contest of some years between Carthage 
and her disbanded mercenaries, whieh is called 
the Libyan War, and which was terminated by 
Hainilear Bareas. After a hollow peace, during 
which the Romans openly violated the last 
tveaty, and the Carthaginians eonquered Spain 
as far as the Iberus (now bro), the Seeond Pu- 
nie War, the deeisive eontest between the two 
rival states, whieh were too powerful to eo- 
exist, began with the siege of Saguntum (B.C. 


218), and terminated (B.C. 201) with a peace by ' 


which Carthage was stripped of all her power. 
Vid. HanviBaL, Screro. Her destruetion was 
now only a question of time, and, though she 
serupulously observed the terms of the last 
peaee for fifty years, in spite of every provoea- 
tion from the Romans and their ally Masinissa, 
the king of Numidia, a pretext was at length 
found for a new war (B.C. 149), which lasted 
only three years, during whieh the Carthagini- 
aus, driven to despair by the terms proposed to 
them, sustained a siege so destruetive, that out 
of seven hundred thousand persons who were 
living in the eity at its eommeneement, only fifty 
thousand surrendered to the Romans. The eity 
yas razed to the ground, and remained in ruis 
for thirty years. At the end of that time a eol- 
ony was established on the old site by the Grae- 
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ehi, whieh remained in a feeble eondition till the 
times of Julius and Augustus, under whom a 
new eity was built south of the former, on the 
southeastern side of the peninsula, with the 
nume of CoLoyia Cartuaco. It soon grew so 
mueh as to eover a great part (if not the whole) 
| of the site of the ancient Py city : it beeame 
| tbe first city of Africa, and oecupied an import- 
¡ant place in eeelesiastieal as well as in eivil 
‘history. It was taken by the Vandals in A.D. 
- 439, retaken by Belisarius in A.D. 533, and de- 
'stroyed by the Arab eonquerors in A.D. 698. 
Respeeting the territory of Carthage under the 
| Romans, vid. Arrica, No. 2. 

CartHaco Nova (Kapynyóov 7 via: now Car- 
¡thagena), a town on the eastern coast of His- 
pania Parraconeusis, founded by the Cartha- 
ginians under Hasdrubal, D.C. 243, and subse- 
quently conquered and eolonized by the Romans, | 
from whieh time its full name was Colonia Vic- 
trix Julia Nova Carthago. Yt is situated on a 
promontory running out into the sea, and pos- 
.sesses one of the finest harbors in the world: 
at the entrance of the harbor, was a small island 
called ScousnAmia, from the great number of 
seombri or maekerel eaught here, from which 
sueh famous pickle was mude. In ancient times 
Carthago Nova was one of the most important 
eities in all Spain; its population was numer- 
ous, its trade flourishing, and its temples and 
other publie buildings handsome and imposing. 
It was, together with Tarraeo, the residenee of 
the Roman governor of the province. In the 
neighborhood were valuable silver mines; and 
the eountry produced an immense quantity of 
Spartum or broom, whenee the town bore the 
surname Spartaria, and the eountry was ealled 
Campus Spartarius, 

y [CarrnáLo. 1. Commander of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet in the first Punie war.—2. The Car- 


thaginian commander of the eavalry in the army 
of Hannibal. He was shin by a Roman soldier 


after laying down his arms at the eapture of 
Tarentum by tbe Romans.] 

[CARTISMANDUA or CARTIMANDUA, queen of tho 
Brigantes in Britannia, betrayed to the Romans 
Caraetaeus, who had fled to her for proteetion 
when defeated by the propreetor Ostorius, A.D. 
50. She afterward repudiated her hnsband 
Venutius, and gave her hand and kingdom to 
his armor-bearer, Vellocatus. Venutius, sup- 
ported by a great portion of the Brigantes, took 

' up arms, and finally sueeeeded iu regaining the 
sovereignty, though Cartismandua was reseued 
and protected by the Romans.] 

CanÜünA (rà Kapovpá : now Sarikivi), a Phry- 
gian city, in the territory of Caria, ou the left 
bank of the Meeander, celebrated for its hot 
| Springs and its temple of Men Carus. 

Carus, M. AureLius, Roman emperor A.D. 
282-283, probably born at Narbo in Gaul, was 
prefeetus praetorio under Probus, and on the 
murder of the latter was cleeted emperor. 
After defeating the Sarmatians, Carus invaded 
the Persian donnnions, took Seleucia and Ctes- 
| iphon, and was preparing to push his conqnests 
beyond the Tigris, when he was struck dead by 
ligbtning, toward the close of 283. He was 
sueceeded by his sons Caxivus vid NUMERIA- 
Nus. Carus was a vietorivus general and able 
ruler. 
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Cartsa (ý Kapovoa : now Merzeh), a city on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, south of Sinope. 

CarvENTUM, a town of the Volsci, to which 
the Canvenrana Arx, mentioned by Livy, be- 
longed; a town of the Volsei, between Signia 
and the sourees of the Trerus. 

Carvitius Maximus. 1. Sp, twice eonsul, 
B.C. 293 and 273, both times with L. Papirius 
Cursor. In their first eonsulship they gained 
briliant vietories over the Samnites, and in 
their seeond they brought the Samnite war to a 
close.—2. Sr, son of the preceding, twice eon- 
sul, 234 and 228, was alive at the battle of Can- 
nz, 216, after whieh he proposed to fill up the 
vacancies in the senate from the Latins. This 
Carvilius is said to have been the first person 
at Rome who divoreed his wife. 

Caría (Kapia:: Kapvarye, fem. Kapvar:c), a 
town in Laconia, near the borders of Areadia, 
originally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Areadia. It possessed a temple of Artemis 
(Diana) Caryatis, and an annual festival in hon- 
or of this goddess was celebrated here by the 
Laeedemonian maidens with national dances. 
Respecting the female figures in architecture 
called Caryatides, vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v. 

CARYANDA (rà Kapúavda: Kapvavdeús : now 
Karakoyan), a eity of Caria, on a little island, 
once probably united with the main land, at the 
northwestern extremity of the peninsula on 
which Haliearnassus stood. It once belonged 
to the lonian league; and it was the birth-plaee 
of the geographer Seylax. 

Carráris. Vid. CARYÆ. 

Carystivs (Kapvorioc), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamus, lived about B.C. 120, and wrote 
numerous works, all of which are lost. 

Canystus (Kúpvoros : Kapvcrios : now Karysto 
or Castel Rosso), a town on the southern eoast 
of Eubcea, at the foot of Mount Oche, founded 
by Dryopes ; ealled, according to tradition, after 
Carystus, son of Chiron. In the neighborhood 
was excellent marble, which was exported in 
large quantities, and the mineral called Asbes- 
tos was also found here. 

Casca, P. ServiLivs, tribune of the plebs, B. 
C. 44, was one of the conspirators against Cæ- 
sar, and aimed the first stroke at his assassina- 
tion. He fought in the battle of Philippi (42), 
and died shortly afterward. C. Casea, the broth- 
er of the preeeding, was also one of the eon- 
spirators against Cæsar. 

[Cascantum (now Cascante), a municipium 
of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis. | 

CascELLIUS, A., an eminent Roman jurist 
(Hor. Ar. Poét, 371), contemporary with Cæ- 
sar and Augustus, was a man of stern repub- 
liean principles, and spoke freely against the 
proseriptions of the triumvirs. 

Casitinum (Casilinas, -átis) a town in Cam- 
pania, on the Vulturnus, and on the same site as 
the modern Capua, celebrated for its heroie de- 
fenee against Hannibal B.C. 216. It received 
Roman colonists by the Lex Julia, but had 
greatly declined in the time of Pliny. 

Casinum (Casinas, -átis: now St, Germano), 
a town in Latium, on the River Casrxus, and 
on the Via Latina, near the borders of Cam- 
pania; eolonized by the Romans in the Samnite 
wars; subsequently a municipium: its eitadel, 
containing a temple of Apollo, oeeupied the same 
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à CASPIL MONTES. 
site as the celebrated convent fonte Cassino :. 
the ruins of an amphitheatre are found at St. 
Germano. 

[Casrxus, a small river on the borders of La- 
tium and Campania, emptying into the Liris.] 

Casrióris. Vid. Casius. 

Casius. 1. (Now fas Kasaroun), a mountain 
on the eoast of Egypt, east of Pelusium, with a 
temple of Jupiter on its summit. Here also was 
the grave of Pompey. At the foot of tlie mount- 
ain, on the land side, on the high road from Egypt 
to Syria, stood the town of Casium (now Ka- 
tich), The surrounding district was called Ca- 
siótis.—2. (Now Jebel Okrah), a mountain on the 
coast of Syria, south of Antioch and the Orontes, 
five thousand three hundred and eighteen feet 
above the level of the sea. The name of Casio- 
tis was applied to the distriet on the coast south. 
of Casius, as far as the northern border of 
Phonicia, 

CasMENA, -œ (Kacuévy, Herod.: Kaguéva:,. 
Thue.: Kaouevaioc), a town in Sieily, founded 
by Syracuse about B.C. 643. 

CasPERIA or CASPERULA, a town of the Sa- 
bines, northwest of Cures, on the River Himelle 
(now Aspra). 

Casri# Porte or Pyra (Káosztat «Aat, i. es 
the Caspian Gates), the principal pass from Me- 
dia into Parthia and Hyreania, through the Cas- 
pit MowrES, was a deep ravine, made practica- 
ble by art, but still so narrow that there was 
only room for a single wagon to pass between 
the lofty overhanging walls of rock, from the 
sides of which a constant drip of salt water fell 
upon the road. The Persians erected iron gates 
aeross the narrowest part of the pass, and main- 
tained a guard for its defenee. "This pass was 
near the ancient Rhagæ or Arsacia; but there 
were other passes through the mountains round 
the Caspian, whieh are ealled by the same name, 
especially that on the western shore of the Cas- 
pian, through the Caueasus, near Derbent, which 
was usually called Albanis: or Cauecasia Porte. 
The Caspian Gates, being the most important 
pass from Western to Central Asia, were re- 
garded by many of the ancients as a sort of een- 
tral point, common to the boundaries between 
Western and Eastern Asia, and Northern and 
Southern Asia; and distanees were reekoned 
from them. 

Casrii (Kdoztot), the name of certain Seythi- 
an tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather. 
loosely by the ancient geographers. The Cas- 
pii of Strabo are on the west side of the sen, 
and their country, Caspiüne, forms a part of 
Albania. Those of Herodotus and Ptolemy are 
in the east of Media, on the borders of Parthia, 
in the neighborhood of the Caspr Pyrz. 
Probably it would not be far wrong to apply the 
name generally to the people round the south- 
western and southern shores of the Caspian in. 
and about the Casrri Montes. 

Casrli MoxrEs (rà Kdoria opn: now Albur: 
Mountains) or Casrivs Moss, is a name applied 
generaly to the whole range of mountains 
which surround the Caspian Sea, on the south 
and southwest, at the distanee of from fifteen 
to thirty miles from its shore, on the borders of 
Armenia, Media, Hyreania, and Parthia; and 
more specifically to that part of this range south 
of the Caspian, in which was the pasa called. 
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Casera PyLE. 
plied to other mountains near the Caspian, espe- 
cially, by Strabo, to the eastern part of the Cau- 
ensus, between Colehis and the Caspian. 

Casrinr or Casper (Kdomepot, Kaortpaiot), 
a people of India, whose exact position is doubt- 
ful: they are generally placed m Cashmeer aud 
Nepaul. 

Casrium Maru (7 Kaoría 84Aacca, the Cas- 
pian Sea), also called Hyrcayum, ALBANUM, and 
Seyrnicum, all names derived from the people 
who lived on its shores, is a great salt-water 
lake in Asia, according to the ancient division 
of the continents, but now on the boundary be- 
tweeu Europe and Asia. Its average width 
from east to west is about two hundred and ten 
miles, and its length from north to south, in a 
straight line, is about seven hundred and forty 
miles; but as its northern part makes a great 
bend to the east, its true length, measured along 
a curve drawn through its middle, is about nine 
hundred miles; its area is about one hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles. The notions 
of the ancients about the Caspian varied very 
much; aud it is eurious that two of the erro- 
neous opinions of the later Greck and Roman 
geographers, mun(ly, that it was united both 
with the Sea of Aral and with the Arctic Ocean, 
expressed what, at some remote period, were 
probably real facts. Their other error, that its 
greatest length lay west and east, very likely 
arose from its supposed union with the Sea of 
Aral Another consequenee of this error was 
the supposition that the rivers Oxus and Jax- 
artes flowed into the Caspian. That the former 
really did so at some time subsequent to the 
separation of the two lakes (supposing that they 
were once united) is pretty well established; 
but whether this has been the ease within the 
historical period can not be determined (vid. 
Oxus). The country, between the two lakes 
has evidently been greatly changed, and the 
sand-hills which cover it have doubtless been 
accumulated by the force of the east winds 
bringing down sand from the steppes of Tar- 
tary. Both lakes have their surface considera- 
bly below that of the Black Sea, the Caspian 
being nearly three hundred and fifty feet, and 
the Aral about two hundred feet, lower than the 
level of the Black Sea, and both are still sink- 
ing by evaporation. Moreover, the whole coun- 
try between and around them for a eonsidera- 
ble distance is a depression, surrounded by lofty 
mountains on every side, except where the val- 
ley of the /rtish and Obi stretehes away to the 
Arctic Ocean. Besides a number of smaller 
atreams, two great rivers flow into the Cas- 
pian; the Rha (now Volga) on the north, and 
the united Cyrus and Araxes (now Kour) on 
the west; but it loses more by evaporation than 
it reccives from these rivers. 

[Casrics Mons (rò Kácmiov ópoc). 
pir Monts. | 

CassaNDANE (Kaocavódvy), wie of Cyrus the 
Great and mother of Cambyses. 

CassaNpER (Kúcoavdpos ), son of Antipater. 
His father, on his death-bed (B.C. 519), appoint- 
ed Polysperehon regent, and conferred upou 


Vid. Cas- 


Cassander only the secondary dignity of chili- 


arch. Being dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment, Cassander strengthened himself by an 


CASSANDREA, 


The term was also loosely ap- i alliance with Ptolemy and Antigonus, and ew 


tered into war with Polysperchon. 1n 318 Cas- 
sander obtained possession of Athens and most 
of the cities in the south of Greeee. In 317 he 
was recalled to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. 
He kept her besieged iu Pydna throughout the 
winter of 317, and on her surrender in the spring 
of the ensuing year he put her to death. The 
way now seemed open to him to the throne of 
Macedon. He placed Roxana and her young 
son, Alexander Egus, in custody at Amphipo- 
lis, not thinking it safe as yet to murder them s: 
and he conneeted himself with the regal family 
by a marriage with Thessaloniea, half-sister to. 
Alexander the Great. In 315 Cassander joined. 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimaehus in their 
war against Antigonus, of whose power they 
had all become jealous. This war was, upon 
the whole, unfavorable to Cassander, who lost 
most of the cities in Grecec. By the general 
peace of 311, it was provided that Cassander 
was to retain his authority in Europe till Alexan- 
der gus should be grown to manhood. Cas- 
sander thereupon put to death the young king 
and his mother Roxana. ln 310 the war was 
renewed, and Hercules, the son of Alexander 
by Barsine, was brought forward by Polysper- 
chon as a claimant to the Macedonian throne; 
but Cassander bribed Polysperehon to murder 
the young prince and his mother, 309. In 306 
Cassander took the title of king, when it was 
assumed by Antigonus, Lysimachus, and Ptole- 
my. In the following years, Demetrius Polior- 
eetes, the son of Antigonus, carried on the war 
in Greeee with great success against Cassan- 
der; but in 302 Demetrius was obliged to pass 
into Asia, to support his father; and next year, 
301, the decisive battle of Ipsus was fought, in 
which Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated, 
aud the former slain, and which gave to Cas- 
sander Macedonia and Greece. Cassander died 
of dropsy in 297, and was sueceeded by his son 
Philip. 

Cassanbra (Kaocdvdpa), daughter of Priam. 
and Heeuba, and twin-sister of Helenus. She 
and her brother, when young, were left asleep. 
in the sanetuary of Apollo, when their ears were 
purified by serpents, so that they could under- 
stand the divine sounds of nature and the voices 
of birds. Cassandra sometimes used to sleep 
afterward in the same temple; and when she 
grew up, her beauty won the love of Apollo.. 
The god eonferred upon her the gift of propheey, 
upon her promising to eomply with his desires; 
but when she had become possessed of the pro- 
phetie art, she refused to fulfill her promise. 
Thereupon the god, in anger, ordained that no 
one should believe her prophecies. She pre- 
dicted to the Trojans the ruin that threatened. 
them, but no one believed her; she was looked 
upon as a mad woman, and according to a lato 
account, was shut up and guarded.. On the 
capture of Troy she fled into the sanetuary of 
Minerva (Athena), but was torn away from the 
statue of the goddess by Ajax, son of Oileus, 
and, aceording to some accounts, was even 
ravished by him in the sanctuary. On the di- 
vision of the booty, Cassaudra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, who took her with him to My- 
censo, Here she was killed by Clytemuestra, 

Cassanprka, Vid. Portpaa, 
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Cassia Gens. Vid. Cassivs. ' patricians by his agrarian law, and it is most 
Cassizpita, Cassioria, or Cassiíórz (Kaooté- | likely that the accusation was invented for the 
mea, Kacatireva, Kacoióan), wife of Cepheus in purpose of getting rid of a dangerous oppo- 
Athiopia, and mother of Andromeda, whose nent. He left three sons; but, as all the subse- 
beauty she extolled above that of the Nereids.| quent Cassii are plebeians, his sons were per- 
Vid. Anpromena. She was afterward placed | haps expelled from the patrician order, or may 
among the stars. have voluntarily passed over to the plebeians, on 
Cassiopóxrus, Macwvs Aux£Livs, a distin- account of the murder of their father.—2, C. 
guished statesman, and one of the few men of | Cass. Loxarxvs, consul 171, obtained as his pro- 
learning at the downfall of the Western Enr, vince Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, and without the 
ire, was born about A.D. 468, at Seylacium in | authority of the senate attempted to march 
Bruttium, of an ancient and wealthy Roman into Macedonia through Tllyrieum, but was 
family, He enjoyed the full confidence of The-| obliged to return to Italy. In 154 he was cen- 
odorie the Great and his successors, and under | sor with M. Messala ; and a theatre, which these 
a variety of different titles he eondueted for a|eensors had built, was pulled down by order of 
long series of years the government of the Os-|the senate, at the suggestion of P. Seipio Na- 
trogothie kingdom. At the age of seventy he|siea, as injurious to publie morals.—3. Q. Cass. 
retired to the monastery of Viviers, which he | Loxarsvs, prætor urbanus B.C. 167, and consul 
had founded in his native province, and there | 164, died in his consulship—4. L. Cass, Lox- 
passed the last thirty years of his life. His|ciwus Ravizza, tribune of the plebs, 137, when 
time was devoted to study and to the eomposi- | he proposed a law for voting by ballot (tabella- 
tion of elementary treatises on history, meta- | rie lex); consul 127, and censor 125. He was 
physies, the several liberal arte, and divinity, | very severe and just as a judex.—5. L. Cass. 
while his leisure hours were employed in the | Loneinus, prætor 111, when he brought Jugur- 
construction of philosophical toys, such as sun- | tha to Rome; consul 107, with C. Marius, and 
dials, water-eloeks, de. Of his numerous writ- | received as his province Gallia Narbonensis, in 
ings the most important is his Variarum (Epis-| order to oppose the Cimbri, but was defeated 
tolarwn) Libri XII, an assemblage of state|and killed by the Tigurini—s. L. Cass. Lower- 
papers drawn up by Cassiodorus in accordance | xus, tribune of the plebs 104, brought forward 
with the instructions of Theodorie and his sue- | many laws to diminish the power of the aris- 
cessors. The other works of Cassiodorus are | tocracy.—7. C. Cass, Loneinus Varus, consul 
of less value to us. The prineipal are, 1. Chro- | 73, brought forward with his colleague M. Te- 
nicon, a summary of Universal History; 2. De|rentius a law (lex Terentia Cassia), by which 
Orthographia Liber ; 3. De Arte Grammatica ad | corn was to be purchased and then sold im Rome 
Donati Mentem; 4. De Artibus ac Disciplinis|at a small price. In 72 he was defeated by 
Liberalium Literarum, much read in the Middle | Spartacus near Mutina; in 66 he supported the 
Ages; 5. De Anima; 6. Libri XII. De Rebus, Manilian law for giving the command of the 
Gestis Gothorum, known to us only through the | Mithradatic war to Pompey; and in his old age 
abridgment of Jornandes; 7. De Institutione | was proseribed by the triumvirs and killed, 43. 
Divinarum Literarum, an introduction to the| —8. C. Cass. Loneainus, the murderer of Julius 
profitable study of the Scriptures. There are| Cæsar. In 53 he was questor of Crassus in his 
also several other ceclesiastieal works of Cas-|eampaign against the Parthians, in which he 
siodorus extant. The best edition of his collected | greatly distinguished himself by his prudenec 
works is by D. Garet, Rouen, 1679, 2 vols. fol,| and military skill After the death of Crassus, 
reprinted at Venice, 1729. he collected the remains of the Roman army, 
CassióPE (Kaocióry), a town in Corcyra, on a| and made preparations to defend Syria against 
promontory of the same nante, with a good har-|the Parthians. In 52 he defeated the Parthians, 


bor and a temple of Jupiter (Zeus). who had erossed the Euphrates, and in 51 he 
CassiovEs. Vid. CASSIEPEA. again gained a still more important victory over 
CassrrEniprs. Vid. BRITANNIA, p. 149, a. them. Soon afterward he returned to Rome. 


Cassius, the name of one of the most dis-'In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, joined the 
tinguished of the Roman gentes, originally pa-| avistocratical party in the civil war, and fled 
trician, afterwards plebeian. 1. Sr. Cassius Vrs- with Pompey from Rome. In 48 he commanded 
CELLINUS, thrice consul: first, B.C. 502, when he | the Pompeian fleet ; after the battle of Pharsalia 
conquered the Sabines; again, 493, when he | he went to the Hellespont, where he accidentally 
made a league with the Latins; and, lastly, | fell in with Cesar, and surrendered to him. He 
486, when he made a league with the Herni- | was not only pardoned by Cesar, but in 44 was 
cans, and earricd his celebrated agrarian law, | made preetor, and the province of Syria was 
the first which was proposed at Rome. It prob-| promised him for the next year. But Cassius 
ably enacted that the portion of the patricians had never ceased to be Cæsars enemy; it was 
in the public land should be strictly defined, and he who formed the conspiracy against the dicta- 
that the remainder should be divided among the tor's life, and gained over M. Brutus to the plot. 
plebeians. In the following year he was ac- After the death of Cesar, on the 14th of Mareh, 
cused of aiming at regal powcr, and was put to | 44 (vid. Casar), Cassius remained in Italy for a 
death. The manner of his death is related dif- few months, but in July he went to Syria, which 
Serently, bnt it is most probable that he was ac- he claimed as his province, although the senate 
cused before the comitia euriata by the ques- had given it to Dolabella, and had conferred 
tores parricidii, and was sentenced to death by upon Cassius Cyrene in its stead. He defeated 
his fellow-patricians. His house was razed to the Dolabella, who put an end to his own life; and, 
ground, and his property confiscated. His guilt after plundering Syria and Asia most unmerci- 
as doubtful; he had made himself hateful to the fully, he crossed over to Greece with Brutus in 
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42, in order to oppose Octavianus and Antony. 
At the battle of Philippi, Cassius was defeated 
by Antony, while Brutus, who commanded the 
other wing of the army, drove Oetavianus off 
the field; but Cassius, ignorant of the suecess 
of Brutus, commanded his freedman to put an 
end to his life. Brutus mourued over his com- 
panion, ealling him the last of the Romans. 
Cassius was married to Junia Tertia or Ter- 
tulla, half-sister of M. Brutus. Cassius was 
well acquainted with Greek and Roman litera- 
ture ; he was a follower of the Epicurean phi- 
losophy ; his abilities were considerable, but he 
was vain, proud, and revengeful—9. L. Cass. 
Loneinvs, brother of No. S, assisted M. Late- 
rensis in accusing Cn. Plancius, who was de- 
fended by Cicero in 54. He joined Cæsar at 
the commencement of the eivil war, and was 
one of Cæsars legates in Greece in 48. Iu 44 
he was tribune of the plebs, but was not one of 
the conspirators against Caesar's life. He sub- 
sequently espoused the side of Octavianus, in 
opposition to Antony ; and on their reeoncilia- 
tion in 43, he fled to Asia: he was pardoned by 
Antony in 41.—10. Q. Cass. Lowaisus, the fra- | 
ter (as Cicero calls him, by which he probably 
means first-eousin) of No. 8. In 54 he went as 
the quastor of Pompey into Spain, where he 
was universally hated on aceount of his rapaei- 
iy and eruelty. In 49 he was tribune of the 
lebs, and a warm supporter of Cæsar, but was 
obliged to leave the city and take refuge in 
Cesars camp. In the same year he accom- 
panied Cæsar to Spain, and after the defeat of 
Afranius and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, 
Cesar left him governor of Further Spain. His 
eruelty and oppressions exeited au insurreetiou 
against him at Corduba, but tliis was quelled by 
Cassius. Subsequently two legions declared 
against him, and M. Marcellus, the quastor, put 
himself at their head. He was saved from this 
danger by Lepidus, and left the province in 47, 
but Ins ship sank, and was lost, at the mouth 
of the Tberus.—11. L. Cass. Lonernus, a com- 
petitor with Cicero for the consulship for 63 ; 
was one of Catiline’s conspirators, and under- 
took to sct the city on fire; he eseaped the fate 
of his comrades by quitting Rome before their 
apprehension—12. L. Cass. LowciNus, consul 
A.D. 30, married to Drusilla, the daughter of 
Germanicus, with whom her brother Caligula 
afterward lived. Cassius was proconsul in Asia 
A.D. 40, and was commanded by Caligula to be 
brought to Rome, because an oracle had warned 
the emperor to beware of a Cassius: the oracle | 
was fulfilled in the murder of the emperor by 
Cassius Chierea.— 13. ©. Cass. Loneinus, the 
eelebrated jurist, governor of Syria A.D. 50, in 
the reign of Claudius. He was banished by 
Nero in A.D. 66, because he had, among his an- 
cestral images, a statue of Cassius, the mur- 
derer of Cæsar. He was recalled from banish- 
ment by Vespasian. Cassius wrote ten books 
on the eivil law (Libri Juris Civilis), and Com- 
meutarics on Vitellius and Urscius Ferox, whieh 
are quoted in the Digest. He was a follower 
of the school of Ateius Capito ; and as he re- 
dueed the principles of Capito to a more scien- 
tifie form, the adherents of this sehool received 
the name of Cassiani.—14. L. Cass. HEMINA, a 
Roman annalist, lived about B.C. 140, and wrote | 
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a history of Rome from the earliest times to the 
end of the third Puuie war.—15. Cass. PARMEN- 
sis, 80 called from Parma, his birth-plaee, was 
one of the murderers of Cesar, B.C. 43; took 
an active part in the war against the triumvirs ; 
aud, after the death of Brutus and Cassius, ear- 
ried over the flect which he commanded to 
Sicily, and jomed Sextus Pompey; upon the de- 
feat of Pompey he surrendered himself to An- 
tony, whose fortunes he followed until after the 
battle of Aetium, when he went to Athens, and 
was there put to death by the command of Oe- 
tavianus, D.C. 30. Cassius was a poet, and his 
productions were prized by Horaee (Ep. i, 4, 
3). He wrote two tragedies, entitled Zhyestes 
and Brutus, epigrams, and other works.—16. 
Cass. Erruscus, a poct censured by Horace 
(Sat, i, 10, 61), must not be confounded with 
No. 15.—17. Cass. Avipivs, an able general of 
M. Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In the Par- 
thian war (A.D. 162-165) he commanded the 
Roman army as the general of Verus, and after 
defeating the Parthians he took Seleueia and 
Ctesiphon. He was afterward appointed gov- 
ernor of all the Eastern provinces, and discharg- 
ed his trust for several years with fidelity; but 
iu A.D. 175 he proclaimed himself emperor. 
He reigned only « few months, and was slain 
by his own officers before Mareus Aurelius ar- 
rived in the East. Vid. p.132, a—18. Dionysius 
Cassius, of Utica, a Greek writer, lived about 
B.C. 40, and translated into Greck the work of 
the Carthaginian Mago on agriculture—19. 
Cass. FELIX, a Greek physician, probably lived 
under Augustus and Tiberius; wrote a small 
work entitled Tarpixal 'Azopíat kal. UpobAjuara 
$Qvotkd, Questiones Medica et Problemata Natu- 
ralia : printed in Ideler's Physici et Medici Greci 
Minores, Berol, 1841.—20. Cass. Cuna. Vid, 
CiugREA.— 21. Cass. Dion. Vid. Diox Casst- 
us.—22. Cass. Severus. Vid. SEVERUS. 

CASSIVELAUNUS, a British chief, ruled over the 
country north of the Tamesis (now Thames), 
and was intrusted by the Britons with the su- 
preme command on Casals second invasion of 
Britain, B.C. 54. He was defeated by Cæsar, 
and was obliged to sue for peace. 

CassórE (Kacoóry : Kacouwralos: now Cas 
sopo or Agiot Saranta), a town in Thesprotia, near 
the coast. 

CasrÁBÁLA (rà Kaorábala). 1. [Now Dsjakel 
or Chokel; according to Leake, Nigdé], a city 
of Cappadocia, near Tyana, celebrated for its 
temple of Artemis (Diana) Perasia.—2. A town 
in Cilicia Campestris, near Issus. 

Casratia (Kaoradia), a celebrated fountain 
on Mount Parnassus, in whieh the Pythia used 
to bathe ; sacred to Apollo and the Muses, who 
were hence called Casrirípes ; said to have 
derived its name from Castalia, daughter of 
Achelous, who threw herself into the fountain 
when pursued by Apollo. 

[CastELLUM often occurs 23 the designation of 
aplace: 1. Casreniem Carrorum (now Cassel), 
a place in the territory of the Catti in Germa- 
ny.—2. CASTELLUM Drusi xv GERMANICI (now 
Altkenigstein), a fortress built by Drusus and 
Germanicus in the territory of the Mattiaci— 
3. CasrELLUM Menarionum (now essel), a for- 
tress of the Menapii iu Gallia Belgica, on the 
Meuse.—4. CasrrnLLUM MORINORUM (now Mount 
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Vassel), a fortress of the Morini in Gallia Bel-|rades Insule, south of Carpathos, containing a 
gica.] city with the same name as the island. ] 
[Casrravaa (KacÜavoía), a city of Magnesia] Casvstes (Kacvorys: now Chismeh), a fine 
in Thessaly, at the foot of Mount Pelion (Hadt.); sea-port on the coast of Tonia; the harbor of 
elsewhere it is written Castanea. Erom this | Ervrura:. l 
lace chestnuts, Castanece nuces, were snid to)  CarararuMUs Macyus (Karababuóç, i. e. de- 
lave derived their name. | scent : now Marsa Sollern, i. e, Port of the Lad- 
[Castianina (Kaoríaveipa), wife of Priam, der), a mountain and sea-port, at the bottom of 
and mother of Gorgythion, famed for her beau-|a deep bay on the northern coast of Afriea 
ty. (about 25° 5' cast longitude), was generally con- 
omm mentioned in Cesar as having|sidered the boundary between Egypt and Oy- 
seized the government of the Sequani, at the |renaica. Ptolemy distinguishes from this’ a 
instigation of Orgetorix, about B C. 50.] place ealled Catabathmus Parvus, in the interior 
Castor, brother of Pollux. Vid. Droscurt. of Africa, near the borders of Egypt, above Parz- 
Castor (Kdorop) 1. A Greck grammarian, | tontum. . on 
surnamed Philordmaus, probably lived aboutB.C.| CXriptra or -1 (rà Karúdovra, ol Karúdovrot), 
150, and wrote several books; a portion of his! a name given to the eataraets of the Nile, and also 
7éxvg pnropixi is still extant, and printed in| to the parts of ZEthiopia in their ucighborhood. 
Walzs Rhetores Graci, vol. iii, p. 719. seq.—2.| Vid. Nizcs. 
Grandson of Deiotarus. Vid. DEIOTARUS. CATALAUNI or CATELAUNI, à poole in Gaul m 
Castra, a “camp,” the name of several ¡the modern Champagne, mentioded only by later 
towns, which were originally the stationary | writers: their capital was DurocaTELAUNI or 
quarters of the Roman legions. J. CowsrANTIA,| CarrLAvNI (now Chdlons sur Marne), in the 


in Gaul, near the mouth of the Sequana (now | neighborhood of which Attila was defeated by 
Aétius and Theodorie, A.D. 451. 


Seine)—2. Hanxmsaras, in Bruttium, on the 
southeastern coast, north of Seylacium, arose} Caramirvs, the Roman name for Ganymedes, 
out of the fortified camp which Hannibal main- | of which it is only a corrupt form. 

Caráxa or Carina (Karávņ: Karavatoc : now 


tained there during the latter years of the sec- 
Catania), au important town in Sieily, on the 


ond Punie war.—3. Hurcutis, in Batavia, per- 
haps near Zeussen.—4. Misexva (now Castro), | eastern coast, at the foot of Mount Etna, found- 
in Calabria, with a temple of Minerva, south of | ed B.C. 730 by Naxos, which was itself founded 
Hydruntum ; the most ancient town of the Sa-| by the Chaleidians of Eubea. In B.C. 476 it 
lentini, subsequently colonized by the Romans ;} was taken by Hiero I, who removed its inhabit 
its harbor was called Portus Veneris (now Porto | ants to Leontini, and’ settled five thousand Syr- 
Badisco)—5. Vrrrra (now Xanten), in Gallia | acusans aud five thousand Peloponnesians in 
the towa, the name of which he changed into 


Belgica, on the Rhine: many Roman remains p 
have been found at Nenten. —6. CorsELÍA (now | /Etna. Soon after the death of Hiero (467), the 
Gellah), a place in the Carthaginian territory | former inhabitants of Catana again obtained 
(Zeugitana) in northern Africa, where Scipio Af-| possession of the town, and called it by its ovig- 
ricanus the elder established his camp when he| mal name, Catana. Subsequently Catana was 
invaded Africa in the second Punic war. It} conquered by Dionysius, was then governed by 
was between Utica and Carthage, on the nortbh-| native tyrants, next became subject to Agath- 
ern side of the River Bagradas, but its site is now | ocles, and finally, in the first Punie war, fell nn- 
south of the river, in consequence of the altera- | der the dominion of Rome. It was colonized by 
tions deseribed under CARTHAGO. Augustus with some veterans. Catana frequent- 
Castrem. 1. Invi, town of the Rutuli, on |ly suffered from earthquakes and eruptions of 
the coast of Latium, confounded by some writers} Mount ZEtna. It is now one of the most flourish- 
with No. 2—2. Novem (now Torre di Chiaruc- | ing cities in Sieily. 
cia), a town in Etruria, and a Roman colony on| CArAONIA (Karaovía), a district in the south- 
the coast—Novum (now Giulia Nova), a town | castern part of Cappadocia, to which it was first 
in Picenum, probably at the mouth of the small |added under the Romans, with Mclitene, whieh 
river Batinum (now Salinello), colonized by the | lies cast of it. These two districts form a large 
Romans B.C. 264, at the commencement of the | and fertile plain, lying between the Anti-Taurus 
first Punie war—[4. Castrum ‘Tisern, a land-|and the Taurus and Amanus, and watered by 
ing-place on an island in the Lacus Brigantinus,|the River Pyramus.  Cataonia had no large 
used by Tiberius as a place of arms during bis | towns, but several strong mountain fortresses. 
war with the Vindelici. | Cararriacres (Karappdxryc). 1. (Now Du- 
Casrtro (KacoraAóv: uow Cazlona), a town | den-Soo), a river of Pamphylia, which descends 
of the Oretani, on the Betis, and near the frou- | from the mountains of Taurus in a great broken 
tiers of Beetien, at the foot of a mountain which | waterfall (whenee its name, from KaTappnyvume), 
bore a great resemblance to Parnassus, wasunder | and which, after flowing beneath the earth in 
the Romans an important place, a municipium | two parts of its course, falls into the sea east 
with the Jus Latii, and included in the jurisdiction | of Attalia—2. The terin is also applied, first by 
of Carthago Nova: its inhabitants were called | Strabo, to the eataracts of the Nile, which are 
Cesari venales, Iu the mountains (Saltus Castu- distinguished as €. Major and C. Minor (vid Ni- 
Zonensis) m the neighborhood were silve "and lead | ees), in which use it must, of course, be regarded 
mines. The wife of Hannibal was a native of | as a common noun, equivalent to the Latin cata- 





Castulo. | racta, but whether derived from the name of the 
. CasuExTUS (now Dasiento) n river in Luea-| Pamphylian river, or at once from the Greek 
mia, flows into the sea near Metapoutum. | verb, ean not be determined. 


[Casus (Kácoc: now Caso), one of the Spo- CatERAUNT Vid, CATALAUNG 
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Catuat (Kaéaioz), a great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, upon whom Alexander 
made war. Some of the best Orientalists sup- 
pose the name to be that, not of a tribe, but of 
the warrior caste of the Hindoos, the Kshatriyas. 

Catilina, L. Sercius, the descendant of an 
ancient patrician family which had sunk into 
poverty. His youth and early manhood were 
stained by every vice and erime. He first ap- 
pears in history as a zealous partisan of Sulla; 
and durmg the horrors of the proseription, he 
killed, with his own hand, his brother-in-law, 
Q. Cecilius, a quiet, inoffensive man, and put to 
death by torture M. Marius Gratidianus, the 
kinsman and fellow-townsman of Cicero. He 
was suspected of an intrigue with the vestal 
Fabia, sister of Terentia, and was said and be- 
lieved to have made away with his first wife, 
and afterward with his son, in order that he 
might marry Aurelia Orestilla, who objeeted to 
the presence of a grown-up step-ehild ; but, not- 
withstanding this infamy, he attained to the dig- 
nity of preetor in B.C. 68, was governor of Africa 
during the following ycar, and returned to 
Rome in 66, in order to sue for the consulship. 
The election for 65 was carried by P. Antronius 

(stus and P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom 
were soon after convicted of bribery, and their 
places supplied by their competitors and aceu- 
sers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Torqua- 
tus. Catiline had been disqualified for beeom-| 
ing a candidate, in consequence of an impeach- | 
ment for oppression in his provinee, preferred 
by P. Clodius Puleher, afterward so celebrated 
as the enemy of Cieero. Exasperated by their 
disappoiutment, Áutronius and Catiline formed 
a project, along with Cn. Piso. to murder the 
new consuls when they entered upon their 
office upon the first of Januarr. "This design is 
said to have been frustrated solely by the im- 
patienee of Catiline, who, upou the appointed 
day, gave the signal prematurely, before the 
whole of the armed. agents had assembled. En- 
couraged rather than disheartened by a failure 
which had so nearly proved a triumph, Catiline 
uow determined to organize a more extensive 
conspiracy, in order to overthrow the existing 
government, and to obtain for himself and his 
followers all places of power and profit. Hav- 
ing been acquitted in 65 upon his trial for ex- 
tortion, he was left unfettered to mature his 
plans. The time was propitious to lis schemes. 
The younger nobility were thoroughly demoral- 
ized, with ruined fortunes, and eager for any 
change which might relieve them from their 
embarrassments ; the Roman populace were 
restless and discontented, ready to follow at the 
‘bidding of any demagogue; while many of the 
veterans of Sulla, who had squandered their ill- 
gotten wealth, were now anxious for a renewal 
of those seenes of blood which they had found 
so profitable. Among such men Catiline soou 
obtained numerous supporters; and his great 
mental and physical powers, which even his 
enemies admitted, maintained his ascendeney 
over his adherents. The most distinguished | 
men who joined him, and were present at a 
meeting of the conspirators which he called in? 
June, 64, were P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who 
had been eonsul in B.C. 71, bnt, having been 
passed over by the censors, had lost his seat 
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in the senate, which he was now seeking to 
recover by standing a second time for the præ- 
torship; C. Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished 
throughout by his headstrong impetuosity and 
sanguinary violence; P. Autronius, spoken of 
above; L. Cassius Longinus, at this time a 
eompetitor for the consulship; L. Vargunteius, 
who had been one of the colleagues of Cicero 
in the questorship, and had subsequently been 
condemned for bribery; IL. Calpurnius Bestia, 
tribune elect; Publius and Servius Sulla, neph- 
ews of the dictator; M. Porcius Leea, de. 
The first object of Catiline was to obtain the 
eonsulship for himself and C. Antonius, whose 
co-operation he eonfidently anticipated. But in 
this object he was disappointed: Ciecro and 
Antonius were elected consuls. This disap- 
pointment rendered him only more vigorous in 
the prosecution of his designs; more adherents 
were gained, and troops were levied in various 
parts of Italy, especially in the neighborhood of 
Fesulie, under the superintendence of C. Man- 
lus, one of the veteran centurions of Sulla. 
Meantime Cicero, the consul, was unrelaxing 
in his efforts to preserve the state from the 
threatened danger. Through the ageney of 
Fulvia, the inistress of Curius, one of the con- 
spirators, he became acquainted with every eir- 
eumstanee as soon as it oceurred, and was en- 
abled to counteract all the machinations of Cat- 
iline. Cicero, at the same time, gained over 
his colleague Antonius by promising him the 
province of Macedonia. At length Cieero open- 
ly accused Catiline, and the senate, now aware 
of the danger whieh threatened the state, passed 
the deeree, “that the consuls should take care 
that the republic reeeived no harm,” in virtue of 
which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and mili- 
tary. In the consular cleetions which followed 
soon afterward, Catiline was again rejeeted. 
On the night of the 6th of November, B.C. 
65, he met the ringleaders of the conspiracy at 
the dwelling of M. Porcius Laca, and informed 
them that he had resolved to wait no longer, 
but at ouee to proceed to open action. Cicero, 
informed as usual of these proceedings, sum- 
moned the senate on the 8th of November, and 
there delivered the first of his celebrated ora- 
tions against Catiline, in which he displayed a 
most intimate acquaintance with all the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators. Catiline, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
seareclv had he commenced when his words 
were drowned by the shonts of “enemy” and 
“parricide” which burst from the whole as- 
sembly. Finding that he could at present ef- 
fect nothing at Rome, he quitted the city in the 
night (8th-9th November), and proeceded to the 
camp of Manlius, after leaving the clicf con- 
trol of affairs at Rome in the hands of Lentulus 
and Cethegus. On the 9th, when the flight of 
Catiline was known, Cicero delivered his sec- 
ond speech, addressed to the people in the fo- 
rum, in which he justified his recent conduct. 
The senate declared Catiline and Manlius. pub- 


lie enemies, and soon afterward Cicero obtained 
legal evidence of the gnilt of the conspirators 
within the eity, through the ambassadors of the 


Allobroges. ‘These men had been solicited by 


Lentulus to join the plot, and to induce their 
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own countrymen to take part in the insurrec- 
tion. They revealed what they had heard to 
Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their state, who 
in his turn aequainted Cieero. By the iustruc- 
tions of the latter, the ambassadors affected 
great zeal in the undertaking, and having ob- 
tained a written agreement, signed by Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and Statilins, they quitted Rome 
soon after midnight on the 3d of December, but 
were arrested on the Milvian bridge by Cice- 
ro's order. Cicero instantly summoned the 
leaders of the eonspiracy to his presence, and 
conducted them to the senate, which was as- 
sembled iu the temple of Coneord (4th of De- 
cember). He proved the guilt of the eonspira- 
tors by the testimony of witnesses and their 
own signatures. They were thereupon con- 
signed to the charge of ecrtain senators. Cic- 
ero then summoned the people, and delivered 
what is called his third oration against Catiline, 
in which he informed them of all that had taken 
place. On the following day, the nones (5th) 
of Deeember, the day so frequently referred to 
by Cicero in after times with pride, the senate 
was called together to deliberate respeeting the 
punishment of the conspirators. After an ani- 
mated debate, of which the leading arguments 
are expressed in the two eclebrated orations 
assigned by Sallust to Cæsar and to Cato, a de- 
cree was passed that Lentulus and the con- 
spirators should be put to death. The sentence 
was executed the same night in the prison. 
Cicero's speech in the debate in the senate is 
preserved in his fourth oration agaiust Catiline. 
The consul Antonius was then sent against 
Catiline, and the decisive battle was fought 
early in 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to 
fight against his former associate, gave the com- 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Pe- 
treius. Catilinc fell in the engagement, after 
fighting with the most daring valor. The history 
of Catilinc's eonspiraey has been written by 
Sallust. 

[Caritius (Virg, Æn., vii, 679) and Cárirus 
(Hor., Od., i, 18, 2), son of Amphiaraus, with his 
brothers Córas and Tiburtus migrated to Italy, 
and there founded the city Tibur (now Tivoli), 
on the Anio. 

Carius. h. Q. Carius, plebeian ædile B.C. 
210 with L. Poreins Licinius; served under C. 
Claudius Nero against Hasdrnbal, B.C. 207 ; and 
was subsequently sent to Delphi to present to 
the temple there some of the booty obtained in 
the victory over Hasdrubal.]—2. An Epicurean 
philosopher, a native of Gallia Transpadana 
(Insuber), composed a treatise in four books 
on the nature of things and on the chief good 
(de Rerum Natura et de summo Bono); died B.C. 
45. 

Caro, Dionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Disticha de Moribus ad Filium, consist- 
ing of a series of sententious moral preeopts. 
Nothing is known of the author or the time 
when he lived, but many writers place him 
under the Antouines. 
Arntzenius, Amsterdam, 1754. 

Caro, Poncius. 1. M, frequently snrnamed 


CATO, PORCIUS. 


| ther’s farm, sitnated in the Sabine territory. 
In 217 he served his first campaign, in his seven- 
teenth year, and during the remaining years of 
the second Punic war he greatly distinguished 
¡himself by his eourage and military abilities. 
In the intervals of war he returned to his Sa- 
bine farm, which he had inherited from his fa- 
ther, and there led the same frugal and simple 
life, which characterized him to his last days. 
Eneouraged by L. Valerius Flaeeus, a young 
nobleman in the neighborhood, he went to 
Rome, and beeame a candidate for office. He 
obtained the questorship in 204, and served un- 
der the proeonsul Seipio Afrieanus in Sicily and ' 
Afriea. From this time we may date the enmi- 
ty which Cato always displayed toward Seipio ; 
their habits and views of life were entirely dif- 
ferent; and Cato, on his return to Rome, de- 
nounced in the strongest terms the luxury and 
extravaganee of his eommander. On his voy- 
age home he is said to have touched at Sardinia, 
and to have brought the poet Ennius from the 
island to Italy. In 199 he was eedile, and in 
198 pretor; he obtained Sardinia as his prov- 
inee, whieh he governed with justice and eeon- 
omy. He had now established a reputation for 
pure morality and strict virtue. In 195 he was 
consul with his old friend and patron L. Valerius 
Flaeeus. He earried on war in Spain with the 
greatest suecess, and reecived the honor of a 
triumph on his return to Rome in 194. Tn 191 
he served, under the consul M’. Aeilius Glabrio, 
in the campaign against Antiochus in Greece, 
and the deeisive vietory at Thermopyle was 
mainly owing to Cato. From this time Cato’s 
military carcer, whieh had been a brilliant one, 
appears to have ceased. He now took an act- 
ive part in civil affairs, and distinguished him- 
self by his vehement opposition to the Roman 
nobles, who introduced into Rome Greek luxu- 
ry and refinement. It was espeeially against 
the Seipios that his most violent attaeks were 
directed, and whom he pursued with the bitterest 
animosity. He obtained the eondemnation of 
L. Seipio, the conqueror of Antiochus, and eom- 
pelled his brother P. Seipio to quit Rome in or- 
der to avoid the same fate. Vid. Scipio. In 
184 he was elected eensor with L. Valerius 
Flaceus, having been rejeeted in his applica- 
tion for the office in 189. His eensorship was 
a great epoch in his life. He applied himself 
strenuously to the duties of his office, regard- 
less of the enemies he was making ; but all his 
efforts to stem the tide of luxury which was 
now setting in proved unavailing. His strong 
national prejudices appear to have diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser. He ap- 
plied himself in old age to the study of Greek 
literature, with which in youth he had no ae- 
quaintanee, although he was not ignorant of the 
Greek langnage. But his conduct. continued to 
be guided by prejudices against classes and na- 
tions, whose influence he deemed to be hostile 
to the simplicity of the old Roman character. 


The best edition is by | He had an antipathy to physicians, becanse they 


were mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be 
trusted with Roman lives. When Athens sent 


CENSORIUS or Censor, also Caro Major, to dis- Carneades. Diogenes, and Critolaus as ambas- 
tinguish him from his great-grandson Cato Uti- sadors to Rome, he recommended the senate to 
censis (vid. No. 8). Cato was born at 'luseu-|send them from the eity on account of the dan- 


lum, B.C. 234, and was brought up at his fa-| gerous doctrines taught by Carneades. 
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Vid. 


CATO; PORCIUS. 


CanwEADrs. Cato retained his bodily and men- 
tal vigor in his old age. In the year before his 
death he was one of the chief instigators of the 
third Punie war. He had been one of the Ro- 
man deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between 
Masinissa and the Carthaginians, and he was 
so struck with the flourishing condition of Car- 
thage that on his return home he maintained 
that Rome would never be safe as long as Car- 
thage was in existence. From this time forth, 
whenever he was called upon for his vote in 
the senate, though the subject of debate hore no 
relation to Carthage, his words were Delenda 
est Carthago. Very shortly before his death, 
he made a powerful speeeh in aeeusing Galba 
on aecount of his ernelty and perfidy in Spain. 
He died in 149, at the age of elghty-five. Cato 
wrote several works, of which only the De Re 
Rustica has eome down to us, though even this 
work is not exactly in the form in whieh it pro- 
ceeded from his pen: it is printed in the Serip- 
tores lei Rustica, edited by Gesner (Lips, 
1778-4), and Schneider (Lips, 1794-7) His 
most important work was entitled Origines, but 
only fragments of it have been preserved, The 
first book eontained the history of the Roman 
kings; the second and third treated of the origin 
of the Italian towns, and from these two books 
the whole work derived its title. The fourth 
book treated of the first Punie war, the fifth 
book of the second Punie war, and the sixth 
and seventh continued the narrative to the year 
of Cato's death.—2. M., son of No. 1, by his first 
wife Licinia. and thence ealled Licinianus, was 
distinguished as a jurist. In the war against 
Perseus, 168, he fonght with great bravery un- 
der the consul Æmilius Paulus, whose daugh- 
ter, Emilia Tertia, he afterward married. He 
died when preetor designatus, about 152.—3. 
M. son of No. 1, by his seeond wife Salonia, 
and thence ealled Salonianus, was born 154, 
when his father had completed his eightieth 
year—1. M., son of No. 2, consul 118, died in 
Africa in the same year.—5. C., also son of No. 
2, consul 114, obtained Macedonia as his prov- 


inee, and fought unsuecessfully against the 
Seordisei. He was aceused of extortion in 


Macedonia, and was sentenced to pay a fine. 
He afterward went to Tarraeo in Spain, and be- 
came a citizen of that town.—0. M., son of No. 
3, tribums plebis, died when a eandidate for 
ihe pretorship—7. L., also son of No. 3, con- 
sul 89, was killed in battle against the Soeii— 


8. M, son of No. 6, by Livia, great-grandson of | 
Cato the Censor, and surnamed Uricessis from! 


Utica, the place of his death, was born B.C. 96. 
In early ehildhood he lost both his parents, and 
was brought up in the house of his mother's 
brother, M. Livius Drusus, along with his sister 
Poreia and the ehildren of his mother by her 
second husband, M. Servilius Cepio. In early 
years he discovered a stern and unyielding 


character; he applied himself with great zeal, 


to the study of oratory and philosopliy, and be- 
came a devoted adherent of the Stole school; 
and among the profligate nobles of the age he 
soon became eonspieuous for his rigid morality. 


CANDI 


rel numerous abuses whieh had erept iuto the 
administration of the treasury. In 68 he was 
tribune of the plebs, and supported Cieero in 
proposing that the Catilinantan eonspirators 
should suffer death. Vid Cammiva. He now 
beeame one of the chief leaders of the aristo- 
cratical party, and opposed with the utmost ve- 
hemenee the measures of Cesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. In order to get rid of him, he was 
sent to Cyprus in 58 with the task of uniting 
that island to the Roman dominions. He return- 
ed in 56, and continued to oppose the triumvirs; 
but all his efforts were vain, and he was reject- 
ed when he beeame a candidate for the preetor- 
ship. On the breaking out of the civil war (49), 
he was intrusted, as propreetor, with the de- 
fenee of Sicily; but, on the landing of Curio 
with an overwhelming force, he abandoned the 
island and joined Pompey in Greece. After 
Pompey’s victory at Dyrraehium, Cato was left 
in eharge of the camp, and thus was not present 
at the battle of Pharsalia (48). After this bat- 
tle he set sail for Coreyra, and thenee crossed 
over to Africa, where he joined Metellus Seipio, 
after a terrible march across the desert. ‘The 
army wished to be led by Cato; but he yielded 
the eommand to the consular Scipio. In oppo- 
sition to the adviee of Cato, Scipio fought with 
Caesar, and was utterly routed at Thapsus (April 
6th, 46). All Africa now, with the exeeption 
of Utica, snbinitted to Cesar. Cato wanted 
the Romans in Utiea to stand a siege; but when 
he saw that they were inelined to submit, he 
resolyed to die rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the eonqueror.  Aceordimgly, after 
spending the greater part of the night in perus- 
ing Plato's Pheedo several times, he stabbed him- 
self below the breast. In falhng, he overturned 
an abaeus: his friends, hearing the noise, ran 
up, found him bathed in blood, and, while he was 
| fainting, dressed his wound. When, however, 
he recovered feeling, he tore open the bandages, 
let out his entrails, and expired at the age of 
|. Cato soon beeame the subjeet of biography 
- panegyrie. Shortly after his death appear- 
: Cieero’s Cato, which provoked Cæsars Anti- 





cato. In Lucan the eharacter of Cato is a per- 
sonification of godlike virtue. In modern times 
the closing events of lis life have been often 
dramatized; and few dramas have gained more 
celebrity than the Cato of Addison—9. M., a 
son of No. 8, fell at the battle of Philippi, 42. 

Caro, VaLerius, a distinguished grammarian 
and poet, lost his property in his youth during 
the usurpation of Sulla. He is usually eonsid- 
ered the author of an extant poem in one hund- 
red and cighty-three hexameter verses, entitled 
Dire; edited by Putsch, Jena, 1828. 
| [Carreus (Karpeóc) or Cretrus, son of Minos 
and Creta.] 

Carr: or Cuatrr, whose name is eonnected 
| with the old German word cat or cad, “war,” 
one of the most important nations of Germany, 
bounded by the Visurgis (now Weser) on the 
east, the Agri Deeumates on the south, and the 
Rhine on the west, in the modern Hesse and 
the adjacent eountries. They were a branch 


He served his first campaign as a volunteer, of the Hermiones, and are first mentioned by 

72, in the servile war of Spartacus, and aiter-| Cesar under the erroneous name of Suevi. 

ward, about 67, as tribunus militum in Mace- Although defeated by Drusus, Germanieus, and 

donia. In 65 he was questor when he eorreet-! other Roman generals, they "a never eom- 
S 


CATUALDA. 


pletely subjugated by the Romans; and their 
power was greatly augmented on the decline of 
the Cherusei Their capital was Marrrum. 

[Carvarpa, a noble youth of the Gotones, in 
the time of Tiberius, who drove Maroboduus 
from the throne of the Marcomanni, and was 
himself driven out in turn by the Hermunduri 
under the command of Vibilius.] 

CatuLLus, VaLERius, a Roman poet, born at 
Verona or in its immediate vicinity, B.C. 87. 
Catullus inherited eonsiderable property from 
his father, who was the friend of Juhus Cæ- 
sar; but he squandered a great part of 16 by in- 
dulging freely in the pleasures of the metropo- 
lis. In order to better his fortunes, he went to 
Bithynia in the train of the prætor Memmius, 
but 16 appears that the speculation was attend- 
ed with little suecess. Jt was probably during 
this expedition that his brother died in the 
Troad—a loss which he deplores in the affect- 
ing elegy to Hortalus. On his return he con- 
tinued to reside at Rome or at his eountry-seats 
on the promontory of Sirmio and at Tibur. He 
probably died about B.C. 47. The extant works 
of Catullus consist of one hundred and sixtcen 
poems, on. a variety of topics, and eomposed in 
different styles and metres. Some are lyrieal, 
others elegies, and others epigrams; while the 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, in four hundred 
and nine hexameter lines, is an heroie poem. 
Some of his poems are translations or imitations 
from the Greek, as, for instanee, his De Coma 
Berenices, which was taken from Callimaehus. 
In eonsequence of the intimate acquaintance 
which Catullus displays with Greek literature 
and mythology, he was ealled doctus by Tibul- 
Jus, Ovid, and others. Catullus adorned all he 
touched, and his shorter poems are character- 
ized by original invention and felicity of expres- 
sion—Hditions: By Volpi, Patav, 1710; by 
Doering, Altona, 1834. 2d ed.; and by Lach- 
mann, Berol., 1829. 

Cirtivs, Luririus, 1. C, consul B.C. 242, 
defeated as proeonsul in the following year the 
Carthaginian fleet off the gates Insule, and 
thus brought the first Punie war to a elosc, 241. 
—2. Q., consul 102 with C. Marius IV., and as 
proeonsul next year gained along with Marius 
a decisive victory over the Cimbri near Vercel- 
lee (now Vercelli), in the north of Italy. Catu- 
lus claimed the entire honor of this victory, and 
asserted that Marius did not moet with the enc- 
my till the day was decided; but at Rome the 
whole merit was given to Marius. Catulus be- 
longed to the aristocratical party; he espoused 
the eause of Sulla; was included by Marius in 
the proscription of 87; and as escape was im- 
possible, put an end to his life by the vapors 
of a charcoal fire. Catulus was well aequaint- 








CAUCASUS. 


following spring he defeated Lepidus in the bat- 
tle of the Milvian bridge, and foreed him to take 
refuge in Sardinia. He opposed the Gabinian 
and Manilian laws which conferred extraordi- 
nary powers upon Pompey (67 and 66). He 
was censor with Crassus in 65, and died in 60. 

Caruricrs, a Ligurian people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, near the Cottian Alps: their chief 
towns were Esuropunum and CATURIGA or 
Catormacus (now Chorges.) 

Carus DecIANUs, procurator of Britain in the 
reign of Nero, was by his extortion one of the 
ehief eauses of the revolt of the people under 
Boadicea, A.D. 62. He fled to Gaul. 

Cauca (now Coca) a town of the Vaecei in 
Hispania Tarraconensis; birth-place of the Em- 
peror Theodosius I. 

[Caucarus (Kaúxazos). of Chios, a rhetori- 
elan, brother of the historian "Theopompus, 
wrote a eulogium on Hereules, whieh no longer 
exists, | 

CavoKsLE Prix. Vid. CAUCASUS. 

Caucásus, Caucas Montes (6 Kabkacoc, TÒ 
Kavkáctov ópoc, rà Kavkácta ópn : now Cauca- 
Sus) 1. A great ehain of mountains in Asia, 
extending west-northwest and  east-southeast 
from the eastern shore of the Pontus Euxinus 
(now Black Sea) to the western shore of the 
Caspian. Its length is about seven hundred 
miles; its greatest breadth one hundred and 
twenty, its least sixty or seventy. Its greatest 
height exceeds that of the Alps, its loftiest 
summit (now Mount Elbrooz, nearly in 43% north 
latitude and 43% east longitude) being sixteen 
thousand eight hundred feet above the sea, and 
to the east of this are several other summits 
above the line of perpetual snow, which, in the 
Caucasus, is from ten to eleven thousand feet 
above the sea. The western part of the chain 
is much lower, no summit west of Mount Wl- 
brooz rising above the snow line. At both ex- 
tremities the chain sinks down to low hills. 
There are two chief passes over the chain, both 
of which were known to the ancients: the one, 


| between its eastern extremity and the Caspian, 


near Derbent, was ealled Albanie and some- 
times Caspa Prix; the other, nearly in the 
centre of the range, was called Caucasioe Pyle 
(now Pass of Dariel). In ancient times, as is 
still the ease, the Caucasus was inhabited by a 
great variety of tribes, speaking different lan- 
guages (Strabo says, at least seventy), but all 
belonging to that family of the human race 


| Which has peopled Europe and Western Asia, 


and which has obtained the name of Caucasian 
from the fact that in no other part of the world 
are such perfect examples of it fonnd as among 
the mountaineers of the Caucasus. That the 
Greeks had some vague knowledge of the Cau- 


ed with Greek literature, and famed for the/easus in very early times, is proved by the 
grace and purity with which he spoke and wrote myths respecting Prometheus and the Argo- 
his own language. He was the author of sev- nauts, from which it seems that the Caucasus 
eral orations, of an historical work on his own, was regarded as at the extremity of the earth, 


eonsulship and the Cimbrie war, and of poems; 
but all these have perished with the exception 
of two epigrams—3. Q., son of No. 2, a distin- 
guished leader of the aristocracy, also won the 
respect and confidence of the people by his up- 
right character and eonduet. Being eonsul with 
M. Lepidus in 78, he resisted the efforts of bis 


on the border of the River Oceanus. The ac 
eount whieh Herodotus gives is good as far as 


‘it goes (i, 208); but it was not till the march 


of Pompey, in the Mithradatie War, extended 
to the banks of the Cyrus and Araxes, and to 
the foot of the great chain, that means were ob- 
tained for that accurate description of the Cau- 


colleague to abrogate the acts of Sulla, and the | casus which Strabo gives in his eleventh book. 
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CAUCL CECROFPS. 

The country about the east part of the Cauea- | Lydia and Ionia, rising in the Cilbiani Mountains 
sus was called Arsaw1A: the rest of the chain (the castern part of Tmolus), and flowing be- 
divided Iserta and CoLems, on the south, from | tween. the ranges of Tmolus and Messogis into 


Sarmatia Asiatica on the north.—2. When the 
soldiers of Alexander advanced to that great 
range of mountains which formed the northern 
boundary of Ariana, the Paropamisus, they sup- 
posed that they had reached the great Cauea- 
siau chain at the extremity of the world men- 
tioned by the early pocts, and they applied to 
it the name of Caucasus ; afterward, for the sake 
of distinction, it was called Caucasus Indicus. 
Vid. PAROPAMISUS. 

Cavcor Vid. Cuaucr. 

Cavcóxrs (Kaókovec) the name of communi- 
ties both in Greece and Asia, but whether of the 
same or different tribes cannot be determined 
with certainty. The Caucones in the northwest 
of Grecee, in Elis and Achaia, were supposed by 
the ancient geographers to be an Arcadian 
people. The Caucones in the northwest of Asia 
Minor are mentioned by Homer as allies of the 
Trojans, and are placed in Bithynia and Paphla- 
goma by the geographers who regarded them 
as Pelasgians, as though some thought them Sey- 
thians. 

Caupium (Caudinus) a town in Samnium, on 
the road from Capua to Beneventum. In the 
neighborhood were the celebrated FurcuLa 
Caupin&, or Caudine Forks, narrow passes in the 
mountains, where the Roman army surrendered 
to the Samnites, and was sent under the yoke, 
B.C. 321: it is now called the valley of Ar- 
para. , 

Caunóx or Cavtõxia (Cauloniata: now Castel 
Vetere), a town in Bruttium, northeast of Locri, 
originally called Aulon or Aulonia; founded by 
the inhabitants of Croton or by the Acheans ; 
destroyed by Dionysius the elder, who removed 
its inhabitants to Syraeuse, and gave its territory 
to Loeri; afterward rebuilt, but again destroyed 
in the war with Pyrrhus ; rebuilt a third time, 
and destroyed a third time in the second Punie 
war. It was celebrated for its worship of the 
Delphian Apollo. Its name is preserved in 
the hill Caulone, in the neighborhood of Castel 
Vetere. 

Caunus. Vid. Bysuis. 

Caunus (7 Kaitvoc: Kaúvios : now Kaigues), 
one of the chief cities of Caria, on its southern 
coast, a little cast of the mouth of the Calbis, ina 
very fertile but unhealthy situation. It had a 
citadel called Imbros, an inelosed harbor for ships 
of war, and safe roads for merchant vessels. It 
was founded by the Cretans. 
{Caunee ficus) were highly celebrated. 
painter Protogenes was born here. 

[Caura (now Coric,) a town of Hispania 
Bætica, between the Bætis and Anas.| 

Caurus, the  Argestes (’Apyéory¢) of the 
Greeks, the northwestern wind, is m Italy a 
stormy wind. 

CAVÁRES or -1, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
east of the Rhone, between the Druentia and the 
Isara. 

CAYvARINUS, à Senonian, whom Cesar made 
king of his people, was expelled by his subjects 
and compelled to fly to Cæsar, B.C. 54. 

Caystrus (Kdiorpoc, lon. Katorpoc: now 
Kara Su, i. c., the Black River, or Kuchuk-Moein. 
der, i. c... Little Mander), & celebrated river of 


Its dried figs] 


The | ATHENA. 








the Afigean, a little northwest of Ephesus. To 
this day it abounds in swans, as it did in Ho- 
mer's time. The valley of the Caystrus is called 
by Homer “the Asian meadow,” and is probably 
the district to which the name of Asia was first 
applicd. There was an inland town of the same 
name on its southern bank. 

[Cza. Vid. Cros.] 

CxEnENNA Mons or GEBENNA (TÒ Kéupevov dpog : 
now Cevennes), mountains in the south of Gaul, 
two thousand stadiain length, extending north as 
far as Lugdunum, and separating the Arverni 
from the Helvit : Cæsar found them in the winter 
covered with snow six feet deep. 

Cines (Ké6y¢), of Thebes, a disciple and frieud 
of Soerates, was present at the death of his 
teacher. He wrote three philosophical works, 
one of which, entitled Tívag or Picture [com- 
monly cited by its Latin title, Cebctis Tabula. 1. e., 
Picat], is extant. This work is an allegorical 
picture ef human life, which is explained by an 
old man to a circle of youths. The drift of the 
book is to show that only the development of 
our mind and the possession of real virtue cab 
make us happy. Few works have enjoyed a 
greater popularity. Of the numerous editions, the 
best are by Sehweighaüser, Argent, 1806, and 
by Coraes in his edition of Epictetus, Paris, 
1826. 

[OrsnrN (Ke6p7v), a river ofthe Troad, said to 
have been so called from Cebren, father of Aste- 
rope. Vid. CrsrEne. | 

OCzEBRENE (Kebpývn : Kebpijviog and Kebpavievs), 
a city in the Troad, on mount Ida, which fell into 
deeay when Antigonus transplanted its inhab- 
itants to Alexandrea Tros. A little river, which 
flowed past it, was called Cebren (Ke6pgv) 
and the surrounding district Cebrenia (Ke- 
bonvia). 

[Cusridnes (Keóptóvgc), a son of Priam by a 
female slave ; chariotecr of Hector, and slain by 
Patroclus. 

Crcrópla. Vid. Aruxna, p. 122, a. 

Crcrors (Kéxpow), a hero of the Pelasgic race, 
said to have been the first king of Attica. He 
was married to Agraulos, daughter of Actzeus, 
by whom he had a son, Erysichthon, who sue- 
ceeded him as king of Athens, and three daugh- 
ters, Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos. In his 
reign Neptune (Poscidon) and Minerva (Athena) 
contended for the possession of Attiea, but Ce- 
erops decided in favor of the goddess. Vid. 
Cecrops is said to have founded 
Athens, the citadel of which was ealled Cecropia 
after him, to have divided Attica into twelve 
communities, and to have introduced the first 
elements of civilized life; he instituted marriage, 
abolished bloody saerifiees, and taught his sub- 
jcets how to worship the gods. He is sometimes 
called óróvijc or geminus, an epithet which some 
explain by his having instituted marriage, 
¿while others suppose it to have reference to the 
i legends, in which the upper part of his body 
“was represented as that of a man, and the lower 
| part as that of a serpent. The later Greek 
| writers describe Cecrops as a native of Sais in 
Egypt, who led a colony of Egyptians into 
Atticn, and thus intreduced from Egypt the 
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CELT A. 


arts of civilized life; but this account is rejected | daughters as the first priestesses of Ceres 


by some of the ancients themselves, and by the 
Bblest modern erities. 

CrcryPnatia (Kexpupádeca), a small island in 
the Saronie Gulf, between ZEgina and Epidau- 
rus. 

Crpree (Keódpéa: or -ciat, Kedpedzne or -aioc), 
a town of Caria, on the Caremie Gulf. 

Ceprénus, Georcius, a Byzantine writer, of 
whose life nothing is known, the author of an 
historical work, which begins with the creation 
of the world, and goes down to A.D. 1057. The 
last edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39. 

[CeLApon (KeAddwv), a tributary of the Al- 
pheus in Elis. ] 

[CeLAnos. 1. An Egyptian, slain at the nup- 
tials of Perseus.—2. One of the Lapitha, slain at 
the nuptials of Pirithous.] 

Cena (Kedawai, Ke2avirne), the greatest 
eity of southern Phrygia, before the rise of its 
neighbor, Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to insigni- 
fieance. It lay at the sourees of the rivers 
Meander and Marsyas. In the midst of it was 
a citadel built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, 
at the foot of which, in the Agora of the city, 
the Marsyas took its rise, and near the river’s 
source was a grotto celebrated by tradition as 
the seene of the punishment of Marsyas by 
Apollo. Outside of the city was a royal palace, 
with pleasure gardens and a great park (rapú- 
decooc) full of game, which was generally the 
resideuee of the satrap. The Meander took its 
rise in the very palace, and flowed through the 
park and the city, below whieh it reeeived the 
Marsyas. 

CELENO (KceAatvó). 1. A Pleiad, daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Neptune (Posei- 
don).—2. One of the Harpies. Vid. Harpyiz. 

CELEÍA (now Cilly), an important town in the 
southeastern part of Noricum, and a Roman 
eolony with the surname Claudia, was in the 
Middle Ages the capital of a Slavonie state call- 
ed Zellia; hence the modern name of the town, 
whieh possesses Roman remains. 

CELENDERIS (KeAévóepic: now Ahelindrch), a 
sea-port town of Cilicia, said to have been found- 
ed by Sandarus the Syrian, and afterwards col- 
onized by the Samians. 

CELENNA, a town of Campania, mentioned by 
Virgil (An. vii, 739), but nowhere else.] 

CELER, together with Severus, the arehiteet of 
Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. He 
and Severus began digging a canal from the 
Lake Avernus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

CELER, P. Eexanvs. Vid. Barra. 

CeLetnum (now Kastoria), a town in Maec- 
donia, on a peninsula of the Laeus Castoris, pro- 
bably the same town afterward called Diocrr- 
TLANOPOLIS. 


(Demeter) at Eleusis. 

Cersa (now Velilla, ruins near Xelsa), a town 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the Iberus, with a 
stone bridge over this river, and a Roman colony 
with the name Victriz Julia Celsa. 

Census. 1. One of the thirty tyrants, usurped 
the purple in Afriea, and was slain on the seventh 
day of his reign, A.D, 265—2. An Epicurean 
philosoplier, lived in the time of the Antonines, 
and was a friend of Lucian. He is supposed to 
be the same as the Celsus wlio wrote the work 
against Christianity called Aóyoc 4250756, which 
aequired so much notoriety from the answer 
written to it by Origen. Vid. Or1GExES.—3. A. 
Cornetius Crrsus, probably lived under the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He wrote 
several works of which only one remains entire, 
his treatise De Medicina, “On Medicine,” in 
eight books. The first two books are prineipally 
occupied by the consideration of diet, and the 
general principles of therapeuties and pathology ; 
the remaining books are devoted to the consider- 
ation of particular diseases and their treatment; 
the third and fourth to internal diseases; the 
fifth and’ sixth to external diseases and to 
pharmaceutical preparations; and the last two 
to those diseases which more particularly belong 
to surgery. The work has becu much valued 
fron the earliest times to the present day —Ladt-: 
tions : By Milligan, Edinb., 1826; by Ritter and 
Albers, Colon. ad Rhen., 1835.—4. JuLius CELSUS, 
a scholar at Constantinople in the seventh een- 
tury after Christ, níade a recension of the text 


of Cæsars Commentaries. Many modern 
writers have attributed to him the life of 
Cæsar, which was, in reality, written by 


Petrareh.—5. P. Juventius CeLsus, two Roman 
jurists, father and son, both of whom are cited 
iu the Digest. Very little is known of the elder 
Celsus. The younger Celsus, who was the 
more eclebrated, lived under Nerva and Trajan, 
by whom he was highly favored. He wrote 
Digesta in thirty-nine books, Jpistole, (Ques- 
tiones, and Znstitutiones in seven books.—6. P. 
Marrus Cetsvs, an able general, first of Galba 
and afteward of Otho. After the defeat of 
Otho's army at the battle of Bedriacum, Celsus 
was pardoned by Vitellius, and was allowed 
by him to enter on the consulship in July (A.D. 
69). 

TM a powerful race, which oecupied a 
great part of Western Europe. The Greek and 
Roman writers call them by three names, which 
are probably only variations of one name, name- 
ly, Cera (Ke2raft, KeAroi), Garat (T'aAdrat), 
and Gari (Tdé2Aoc). Their name was originally 
given to all the people of Northern and West- 


fern Europe who were not Iberians, and it was 


— CrLsus (KeAsóc) king of Eleusis, husband of | not till the time of Cesar that the Romans 
Metantra, and father of Demophon and Triptole- | made auy distinction between the Celts and the 


mus. He reeeived Ceres (Demeter) with hospi- 
tality at Eleusis when she was wandering in 
search of her daughter. The goddess, in return, 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, and 
placed him in the fire in order to destroy his 


mortal parts; but Metanira sereamed aloud at. 
the sight, and Demophon was destroyed by the | 


flames. Ceres (Demeter) then bestowed great 
favors upon Triptolemus. 
Celeus is described us the first priest and his 
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Fid. TRIPTOLEMUS. ; 
tre of the country called after them Garza, be- 


Jermans: the name of Celts then began to be 
confined to the people between the Pyrenees 
and the Rhine, ‘The Celts belonged to the great 
Indo-Germanie race, as their language proves. 
Like the other Indo-Germanie races they came 
from the East, and, at a period long antecedent 
to all historical records, settled in the west of 
Europe. ‘the most powerful part of the nation 
appears to have taken up their abede in the cen- 


CELTIBERL 


tween the Garumna in the south and the Se.' 
quana and Matrona in the north. From this 
country they spread over various parts of Eu- 
rope, and they appear in early times as a migra- 
tory race, ready to abandon their homes, and 
settle in any district which their swords could 
win. Besides the Celts in Gallia, there were 
eight other different settlements of the nation, 
which may be distinguished by the following 
names: 1. Iberian Celts, who crossed the Pyr- 
enees and settled in Spain. Vid. CELTIBERI.— 
9. British Celts, the most ancient inhabitants of 
Britain. Vid. Brirannra.—3. Belgie Celts, the 
earliest inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at a later 
time much mingled with Germans.—4. Italian 
Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, 
and eventually occupied the greater part of the 
North of Italy, which was called after them 
GaLLia Cisatrina—5. Celts in the Alps and on 
the Danube, namely, the Helvetii, Gothini, Osi, 
Vindelici, Rati, Norici, and Carni—é. Illyrian 
Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, settled 
on Mount Scordus.—7. Macedonian and Thra- 
cian Celts, who had remained behind in Mace- 
donia when the Celts invaded Greece, and who 
are rarely mentioned.—8. Asiatic Celts, the To- 
listoboii, Troemi, and Tectosages, who founded 
the kingdom of GaLatíia. Some ancient writ- 
ers divided the Celts into two great races, one 
consisting of the Celts in the south and centre 
of Gaul, in Spain, and in the north of Italy, who 
were the proper Celts, and the other consisting 
of the Celtic tribes on the shores of the ocean 
and in the east as far as Scythia, who were 
called Gauls: to the latter race the Cimbri be- 
longed, and they are considered by some to be 
identical with the Cimmerii of the Greeks. 
This two-fold division of the Celts appears to 
correspond to the two races into which the Celts 
are at present divided in Great Britain, namely, 
the Gael and the Kymry, who differ in language 
and customs, the Gacl being the inhabitants of 
Ireland and the north of Scotland, and the 
Kymry of Wales. The Celts are described by 
the ancient writers as men of large stature, of 
fair complexion, and with flaxen or red hair. 
They were brave and warlike, impatient of con- 
trol, and prone to change. They fought with 
long swords; their first charge in battle was 
the most formidable, but if firmly resisted they 
usually gave way. They were long the terror 
of the Romans: once they took Rome, and laid 
it in ashes (B.C. 390). For details respecting 
their later history and political organization, 
vid. GALLIA. 

CeitizEni (KeAriÓzpec), a powerful people in 
Spain, consisting of Celts, who crossed the Pyr- 
enees at an early period, and became mingled 
with the Iberiaus, the original inhabitants of the 
country. ‘They dwelt chiefly in the central part 
of Spain, in the highlands which separate the 
Iberus from the rivers which flow toward the 
west, and in which the Tagus and the Durius 
rise. - They were divided into various tribes, the 
AnEVACE, Berones, and PELeENDONES, which 
were the three most important, the Lusones, 


Ber, Dirrani, de. Their chief towns were 
SrEcosmiGA, Numanria.  Binsinis, de. Their 


country, called CELTIBERIA, was mountainous 
and unproductive. They were a brave and war- 


like people, and proved formidable enemies to | 


CENTAURI. 


the Romans. They submitted to Scipio Africe- 
nus In the secoud Punic war, bnt the oppres- 
sions of the Romau governors led them to*rebel, 
and for many years they successfully detied the 
power of Rome. They were reduced to sub- 


mission on the capture of Numantia by Seipio 


Africanns the younger (B.C. 184), but they 
again took up arms under Sertorius, and it was 
not till his death (72) that they began to udopt 
the Roman customs and language. 

Cerricr. 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania, be- 
tween the Tagus and Anas.—2, A Celtic people 
in Gallecia, near the promontory Nerium, which 
was called Celticum after them (now Cape Fin- 
isterre). 

Crenzum (Kyvaiov ákpov: now Kanaia or Li. 
tar), the northwestern promontory of Eubeea, 
opposite Thermopylæ, with a temple of Jupiter 
(Zeus) Cen:eus. 

Crencunia (Keyxpéal). 1. (Now Kenkri), the 
eastern harbor of Corinth, on the Saronic Gulf, 
important for the trade and commerce with the 
East—2. A town in Argolis, south of Argos, on 
the road to Tegea. 

[Cencurius (Kéyypcoc), a river of lonia, flow- 
ing through the territory of Ephesus. ] 

CenomAnt, a powerful Galle people, original- 
ly a branch of the AurEnor, crossed the Alps at 
an early period, and settled in the north of *taly 
in the country of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, 
and extended north as far as the coufines of 
Retia, They were at constant feud with the 
neighboring tribes of the Insubres, Boii, &c., aud 
hence usually assisted the Romans in their wars 
with these people. 

CrENsoniNUS. 1. One of the thirty tyrants, 
assumed the purple at Bologna A.D. 270, but 
was shortly afterward pnt to death by his own 
soldiers.—2. Author of a treatise entitled de Die 
Natali, which treats of the generation of nian, 
of his natal hour, of the influence of the stars 
and genii upon his career, aud discusses the 
various methods employed for the division and 
calculation of time. The book is dedicated to 
Q. Cerellius, and was cumposed A.D. 238. A 
fragment de Metris aud lost tracts de Accentibus 
and de Geometria are ascribed to this Censori- 
nus. — Editions: By Havercamp, Lug. Bat, 
1743; by Gruber, Noremb., 1805. 

Censorinus, Marcius. 1. C, son of O. Mar- 
cius Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (B.C 356), 
was originally called Rutilus, and was the first 
member of the family who had the surname 
Censorinus. He was eonsul in B.C. 310, and 
conducted the war in Samnium. He was censor 
294, and a second time 265, the only instance in 
which a person held the office of censor twice. 
—2. L., eonsul 149, the first year of the third 
Punic war, conducted the war against Carthage 
with his colleague M’. Manilins.—3. C., one of 
the leaders of the Marian party, fought agaiust 
Sulla in tlie battle near the Colline gate, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Sulla’s order. 
Censorinus was one of the orators of his time, 
and versed in Greek literature.—4. L., a parti- 
san of M. Antony, prætor 43, and consul 39.— 
5. C., consul B.C. 8, died in Asia A.D. 2, while 
in attendance upon C. Cæsar, the grandson of 
Augustus. ' a 

CENTAURI (Kévravpoi), that 15, the Bull-kiMera 
were an ancient race, inhabiting Mount Pelion 
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in Thessaly. They led a wild and savage lifo,: 


and are henee ealled $7zpec or Apes in Homer. | 
In later aceounts they were represented as hulf 
horses and half men. ‘Their origin is variously 
related. Aeeording to the most ancient aceount, 
Centaurus, the offspring of Ixion and a eloud, 
begot the Hippoeentaurs by mixing with Mag- 
nesian mares. From most aeeounts it would 
appear that the Centaurs and Hippocentaurs 
were originally regarded as two distinet elasses 
of beings, although the name of Centaurs is ap- 
plied to both by aneient as well as modern wri- 
ters. The Centaurs are particularly eelebrated 
in aneient story for their fight with the Lapithe, 
which arose at the marriage-feast of Pirithous. 
This fight is sometimes plaeed in eonneetion 
with a eombat of Hercules with the Centaurs. 
lt ended by the Centaurs being expelled from 
their eountry, and taking refuge on Mount Pin- 
dus, on the frontiers of Epirus. Chiron is the 
most eelebrated among the Centaurs. Vid. 
Cmrox. We know that hunting the bull on 
horseback was a national eustom in Thessaly, 
and that the Thessalians were eelebrated riders. 
Henee may have arisen the fable that the Cen- 
taurs were half men and half horses, just as the 
Amerieans, when they first saw a Spaniard on 
horsebaek, believed horse and man to be one 
being. The Centaurs were frequently repre- 
seuted in ancient works of art, and generally as 
men from the head to the loins, while the re- 
mainder of the body is that of a horse with its 
four feet and tail. 

[Cenmmanr (‘Exaréyyerpec), “the hundred- 
handed,” the three giants Cottus, Egon or 
Briareus, and Gyges, sons of Coelus (Uranus) 
and Terra (Ge). They had a hundred hands and 
fifty heads, and were of extraordinary strength 
and terrible size. They helped Jupiter (Zeus) 
eonquer the Titans, and had to guard the latter 
when east, fettered, into Tartarus.] 

Centrires (Kevrpérgc: now Bedlis), a small 
river of Armenia, whieh it divided from the land 
of the Carduchi, north of Assyria. It rises in 
the mountains south of the Arsissa Palus (now 
Lake Van), and flows into the Tigris. 

[Crwrróxes (Kévrpovec), an Alpine nation in 
Gallia Narbonensis, through whose eountry ran 
the public route from Italy to Lugdunum in 
Gallia. } 

CxkNTUMALUS, FuLvivus. 1. CN. legate of the 
dietator M. Valerius Corvus B.C. 301; consul 
298, when he gained a vietory over the Sam- 
nites ; and propretor 295, when he defeated the 
Etruseans.—2. Ox., consul 229, defeated the 
lllyrians subject to the queen Teuta.—3. Ox, 
eurule «edile 214; prætor 213, with Suessula 
as lus provinee; and eonsul 211; in the next 
year he was defeated by Hannibal near Her- 
donia in Apulia, and was killed in the battle — 
4. M, preetor urbanus 192, superintended the 
preparations for the war against Antioehus the 
(reat. 

Centrum CELL (now Civita Vecchia), a sea- 
port town in Etruria, first beeame a plaee of im- 
portanee under Trajan, who built a villa here 
ind eonstrueted an exeellent harbor. It was 
destroyed by the Saraeens in the ninth eentury, 
but was rebuilt on its ancient site, and was 
henee ealled Civita Vecchia. 

CeNTÜnlr.e (rà Kevrópera, ai Kevroóperas : 
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Kerropurivoc, in Thue. of Kevróperes, Centuripi- 
nus: now Centorbi) an ancient town of the Si- 
euli in Sicily, at the foot of Mount Atna, on the 
road from Catana to Panormus, and not far from 
the River Symethus; in its neighborhood a 
great quantity of eorn was grown, and it became 
under the Romans one of the most flourishing 
eities in the island. 

Cros, also Cra or Cra (Kéog, Ion. Kéoc: Ketoc, 
Ion. Kýťoç, Céus: now Zea), an island in the 
JEgean Sea, one of the Cyelades, between the 
Attie promontory Sunium and the island Cyth- 
nus, eelebrated for its fertile soil and its genial 
elimate. It was inhabited by Ionians, and orig- 
inally contained four towns, fülis, Carthaa, Co- 
ressus, and Pcoeéessa; but the two latter perish- 
ed by an earthquake. Simonides was a native 
of lulis in Ceos, whenee we read of the Cee 
munera nenie, (Hor, Carm. ii, 1, 38.) 


Crermáne (Keġałń), an Attie demus, on the 


right bank of the Erasinus, belonging to the 
tribe Aeamantis. 
CrrHaLLinia (KeójaAAgvía, Kegadnvia: Ke- 


pardAjv, pl. Ke9aAAZvec : now Cephalonia), ealled. 
by Homer Same (2áuy) or Samos (Zdáuoc), the 
largest island in the Ionian Sea, separated from 
Ithaea on the east by a narrow channel, eon 
tains 348 square miles. It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Taphians, and to have 
derived its name from the mythieal CEPHALUS. 
Even in Homer its inhabitants are ealled Ce- 
phallenes, and are the subjeets of Ulysses; but 
the name Cephallenia first oeeurs in Herodotus. 
The island is very mountainous (tatmaAoéoon) ; 
and the highest mountain, ealled .Alnos, on 
whieh stood a temple of Jupiter (Zeus), rises 
more than four thousand feet above the sea. 
Cephallenia was a tetrapolis, containing the four 
towns Same, PALE, Craxi, and Pron It 
never attained politieal importanee. In the Per- 
sian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone men- 
tioned. In the Peloponnesian war Cephallenin 
surrendered to the Athenians. Same ventured 
to oppose the Romans, but was taken by M. Ful- 
vius B.C. 189. In modern times the island was 
for a long while in possession of the Venetiaus, 
but is now one of the seven Jonian islands un- 
der the proteetion of Great Britain. i 
OxrnaLGpiuw (Kegañoidiov: Cephalceditá- 
nus: now Cefali or Cephalu),a town on the north- 
ern coast of Sicily, in the territory of Himera. 
Crrmárus (Kéġałoç) 1. Son of Mercury 
(Hermes) aud Herae, was earried off by Aurora 
(Los), who became by him the mother of Titho- 
nus in Syria.—2. Son of Deion and Diomede, 
and husband of Proeris or Proene, daughter of 
Ereehtheus, whom he tenderly loved. He was 
beloved by Aurora (Hos), but as he rejeeted her 
advanees from love to his wife, she advised him- 
to try the fidelity of Proeris. The goddess then 
metamorphosed bim into a stranger, and sent 
him with rieh presents to his house. Proeris 
was tempted by the brilliant presents to yield 
to the stranger, who then diseovered himself to 
be her husband, whereupon she fled in shame 
to Crete. Diana (Artemis) made her a present 
of a dog and a spear, which were never to miss 
their object, and then sent her back to Cepha- 
lus in the disguise of a youth. In order to ob- 
tain this dog and spear, Cephalus promised to 
love the youth, who then made herself known 


CEPHEUS. 


CERCIDAS. 


to him as his wife Proeris. This led to a ree- | Milesians, and probably called Kro: from ite 


oneiliation between them.  Procris, however, 
still feared the love of Aurora (Eos,) and there- 
fore jealously watehed Cephalus when he went 
out hunting, but on one oceasion he killed her 
by accident with the never-erring spear. A 
somewhat differeut version of the same story 
is given by Ovid. (Met, vii, 685, seq.) Sub- 
sequently Cephalus fought with Amphitryon 
against the Teleboans, upon the conquest of 
whom he was rewarded with the island which 
he ealled after his own name Cephallenia.—3. 
A Syracusan, and father of the orator Lysias, 
came to Athens at the invitation of Pericles, 
He is one of the speakers in Plato's Republic. 
—4, An eminent Athenian orator of the Colly- 
tean demus, flourished B.C. 402. 

Ceruzus (Kypevc). 1. King of “Ethiopia, son 
of Belus, husband of Cassiepéa, and father of 
Andromeda, was placed among the stars after 
his death.—2. Son of Aleus and Nezra or Cle- 
obule, one of the Argonauts. He. was king of 
Tegea in Arcadia, and perished, with most of 
his sons, in an expedition against Hereules. 

Crrnisia or Cernissia (K7ó:cía more correct 
than Knpiccia: Ksoícteoc : now Hivisia), one 
of the twelve Ceeropiau towns of Attica, and 
afterward a demus belonging to the tribe Erech- 
theis, northeast of Athens, on the western slope 
of Mount Pentelicus. 

Ceruisopórus (Kygcódwpoc). 1. An Athe- 
nian comie poct of the old comedy, flourished 
B.C. 402. [A few fragments of his comedies 
are given by Meinecke, Fragm. Com. Gree, vol. 
i, p. 484-6.]—2. An Athenian orator, a disci- 
ple of Isocrates, wrote an apology for Isocrates 
against Aristotle, entitled ai 7póc 'ApuororéAg 
¿vriypagal. 

Crrmsónórus (Kygrcódoros). 1. An Atheni- 
an general and orator, is mentioned on various 
occasions from B.C. 371 to 355.—2. An Athe- 
nian sculptor, whose sister was the first wife 
of Phocion, flourished 372. He belonged to that 
younger school of Attic artists who had aban- 
doned the stern and majestic beauty of Phidias, 
and adopted a more animated and graceful 
style.—3. An Athenian sculptor, usually called 
the Younger, a son of the great Praxitcles, 
flourished 300. 

Cermisornon (Kygecogay), a friend of Eurip- 
ides, is said not only to have been the chief 
actor in his dramas, but also to have aided him 
with his advice in the composition of them. 

Ceruisus or Crruissus (Kyótoóc, Kyórocós). 
1. (Now Mavronero), the chief river in Phoeis 
and Bocotia, rises near Lilea in Phocis, flows 
through a fertile valley in Phocis and Boeotia, 
and falls into the Lake Copais, which is hence 
called Cephisis in the Iliad (v. 709). Vid. Co- 
PAIS.—2. The largest river in Attica, rises in 
the western slope of Mount Pentelieus, and 
flows past Athens on the west into the Saronie 
Gulf near Phalerum.—([3. Another river of At- 
tica, in the territory of Eleusis, called, for dis- 
tinetion's sake, C. Eleusinius.]—4. There was 
also a river of this name in Argolis, Salamis, 
Sicyonia, and Seyros. 

[Ceri (Kzmot, i. e, 


arm of the River Antieites and the Mæotis (now 


, the Gardens), a city of | 
Asiatic Sarmatia, on the island formed by an | 


pleasant situation. 

Cer (Kp), the personitied neeessity of death 
(Xp or Kūpeç Savdrow). The Kñpec are de- 
seribed by Homer as formidable, dark and hate- 
ful, because they carry off men to the joyless 
house of Hades. According to Hesiod, they are 
the daughters of Nyx (Night) and sisters of the 
More, and punish men for their crimes, 

Ciiramus (7 Képauos: now Keramo) a Dorian 
seaport town on the northern side of the Cnid- 
ian Chersonesus, on the coast of Caria, from 
which the Ceramie Gulf (ó Kepapeckd¢ xóAzoc: 
now Gulf of Kos, or Golfo di Stanco) took its 
name. Vid. Carta. 

Cărăsus (Kepacoŭç : Kepacoovrtoc) [ruins near 
Skefié; the modern Kheresoun is the ancient 
Pharnaeia, y. v.] : a flourishing colony of Sinope, 
on the eoastof Pontus, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name ; chiefly celebrated as the place 
from whieh Europe obtained both the cherry 
and its name. Lucullus is said to have brought 
back plants of the eherry with him to Rome, 
but this refers probably only to some particular 
sorts, as the Romans scem to have had the tree 
much earlier. Cerasus fell into deeay after the 
foundation of Pharnacia. 

CrrAta (rà Képara), the Horns, a mountain 
on the frontiers of Attica and Megaris. 

Creraunit Montes (Kepatvia ópy : now Khim- 
ara), a range of mountains extending from the 
frontier of Illyrieum along the coast of Epirus, 
derived their name from the frequent thunder- 
storms whieh oeeurred among them (xepavvóç). 
These mountains made the eoast of Epirus 
dangerous to ships. They were also called Aero- 
ceraunia, though this name was properly ap- 
plied to the promontory separating the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas. The inhabitants of these 
mountains were called Ceraunie. 

CxnBÉnus (Képbepoc), the dog that guarded 
the entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early as 
the Homerie poems, but simply as “the dog,” 
and without the name of Cerberus (K, vii. 
368; Od, xi., 623.) Hesiod calls him a son of 
Typhaon and Echidna, and represents him with 
fifty heads. Later writers describe him as a 
monster with only three heads, with the tail of 
a serpent, and with serpents round his neck.. 
Some poets, again, eall him many-headed or 
hundred-headed. The den of Cerberus is usu- 
ally plaeed on the further side of the Styx, at 
the spot where Charon landed the shades of the 
departed. 

CercasonuM, or -us, or -Estra (Kepkdáoopoc 
woAuc, Herod.: Kepxécovpa, Strab.: now Jil-4r- 
kas), a eity of Lower Egypt, onthe western bank 
of the Nile, at the point where theriver divided 
into its three principal branches, the eastern 
or Pelusiae, the western or Canopie, and the 
northern between them. 

Cercitra or -11 (Kepxérat, probably the Cir- 
cassians), a people of Sarmatia Asiatiea, beyond 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, on the eastern coast 
of the Palus Maotis (now Sea of Azov). 

Cercetius, a mountain in Thessaly, part of 
the range of Pindus. « 

[Cuncipas (K epkióac), a poet, philosopher, aud. 
legislator for his native city, Megalopolis. He 
was n disciple of Diogenes, whose death he re- 


ihe island Zaman): it was a settlement of the | corded in some Meliambic lines. He appears te 
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be the same person as Cercidas the Arcadian, 
who is mentioned by Demosthenes among tliose 
Greeks who, by their cowardice and corruption, 
enslaved their states to Philip.] 

Cencina and Cercinitis (Kepxiva, Kepxiviric: 
now Karkenah Is. Ramlah and Gherba) two low 
islands off the northern coast of Africa, in the 
mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, 
and possessing a fine harbor. Cercina was the 
larger, and had on it a town of the same name. 

CErcINE (Kepxiva : now HKara-dagh), a mount- 
ain in Macedonia, between the Axius and Stry- 
mon, forming the boundary between Sintice and 
Preonia. 

Cercinitis (Kepxiviric), a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which 
this river flows. 

Cercinium, a town in Thessaly, on the Lake 
Beebeis. 

Cerco, Q. LurArivs, consul with A. Manlius 
Torquatus B.C. 241, in which ycar the first 
Punie war was brought to a close by the victory 
of C. Lutatius Catulus at the ZEgates. Cerco, 
in conjunction with his colleague, subdued the 
Falisei or people of Falerii, who revolted from 
the Romans. 

Cercóres (Képrores), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robbed Hercules in his sleep, and were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to Om- 
phale, or killed, or set free again. Some placed 
them at Thermopyle (Herod., vii, 216); but the 
comic poem Cercopes, which bore the name of 
Homer, probably placed them at CEchalia in Eu- 
boa. Others transferred them to Lydia, or the 
islands called Pitheeuse, which derived their 
name from the Cereopes who were changed into 
monkeys by Jupiter (Zeus) for having deceived 
him. 

Cercors (Képkow). 1. One of the oldest Or- 
phic poets, also called a Pythagorean, was the 
author of an epic poem “on the descent of Or- 
pheus to Hades.”—2. Of Miletus, the contem- 
porary and rival of Hesiod, is said to have been 
the author of an epic poem called Ægimius, 
which is also aseribed to Hesiod. 

CrercYon (Kepkóov), son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) or Vulean (Hephestus), a cruel tyrant at 
Eleusis, put to death his daughter Arorrz, and 
killed all strangers whom he overeame in wrest- 
ling ; he was, in the end, conquered and slain by 
"Theseus. 

CerDYLium (Kepdv2cov) a small town in Mac- 
edonia, on the right bank of the Strymon, op- 
posite Amphipolis. 

CereAuis, Periius. 1. Served under Vettius 
Bolanus, in Britain, A.D. 61; was one of the 
generals who supported the claim of Vespasian 
to the empire, 69 ; suppressed the revolt of Ci 
vilis on the Rhine, 70; and was governor of 
Britain, 71, when he conquered a great part of 
the Brigantes.—[2. C. Anicius, consul designatus 
&.D. 65, proposed in the senate, after the detec- 
tion of Piso's conspiracy, that a temple should 
be built to Nero as quickly as possible at the 
publie expense. Next year he fell under Ne- 
ro's suspicions, was condemned, and put him- 
self to death.] 

Cerrára, (now Cerretano) a town of the 
Hernici in Latium, between Sora and Anagnia. 

Cyrus, Vid. DEMETER. 

CERILLI (Cirella Vecchia), a town in Bruttium, 
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ion the coast, a little south of the mouth of the 


Laus. 

Crnintuus (Kzjptvüoc), a town on the eastern 
coast of Eubcea, on the River Budorus. 

Cerne (Képvy : Kepvaior: now probably Ar- 
guin), an island off the western coast of Afriea, 
to which the Pheenicians appear to have traded. 
Its position is uncertain, and Strabo even denied 
its existence. 

Crron, a fountain in Histisotis in Thessaly, 
said to have made all the sheep black which 
drank of it. 

CERRETANI, an Iberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, inhabited the modern Cerdagne . 
in the Pyrenees, and were subsequently divid- 
ed into the two tribes of the Juliani and Augus- 
tani; they were celebrated for their hams. 

CERSOBLEPTES (KepooÓAémrnc) son of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, on whose death, in B.C. 358, he 
inherited the kingdom in conjunction with Beri- 
sades and Amadoeus, who were probably his 
brothers. As an ally of the Athenians, Cerso- 
bleptes became involved in war with Philip, by 
whom he was frequently defeated, and was at 
length reduced to the condition of a tributary, 
343. 

Cersus (Képcoc: now Merkes), a river of Oi- 
licia, flowing through the Pyle Syro-Cilicia, 
into the eastern side of the Gulf of Issus. 

[Crertima, a fortified town of the Celtiberi in 
Hispania Tarraeonensis, eaptured by Tiberius 
Graeehus.] 

CznTÓNÍUM (Kepróviov), a town in Mysia, men- 
tioned only by Xenophon (Anab. vii., 8, $ 8). 

Cervipius ScavóLa. Vid. SCAVOLA. 

[Cerynites, a river of Achaia, flowing from 
the mountain Cerynea in Areadia.] 

Crrrx (K7pv£), an Attic hero, son of Mercury 
(Hermes) and Aglauros, from whom the priestly 
family of the Ceryees at Athens derived their 
origin. 

[Cestrine (Keorpivy), a district of Epirus, 
said to have derived its name from Cestrinus, 

"is 
[Crstrinus (Keorpivoc) son of Hellenus and 
Andromache, sueceeded his father in the sov- 
ereignty of Epirus.] 

Cesrrus (Kéorpoc: now Ak-su), a consider- 
able river of Pamphylia, flowing from the Tau- 
rus southward into the Mediterrancan. It was 
navigable in its lower course at least as far as 
the city of Perge, which stood on its western 
bank, sixty stadia (ten geographieil miles) above 
its mouth. 

Cériit (K7revot), a people of Mysia, the old in- 
habitants of the country about Pergamus, men- 
tioned by Homer (Od, xi, 521) Their nume 
is evidently connected with that of the River 
CETIUS. 

Crernicus, CorniLius, an aucient patrician 
family. They seem to have kept up an old 
fashion of wearing their arms bare, to which 
Lucan (ii, 543) alludes when he describes the 
associate of Catiline by the words exsertique ma- 
nus vesana Cethegi. [Horace, however, by his 
cinctuti Cethegt (Ars Poet. 50), refers to the 
earlier menibers of the familv.] 1. M, cule 
«dile aud pontifex maximus B.C 213; prætor 
211, when he had the charge of Apulia, eensor 
209, and consul 204. In the next year he com- 

manded as proconsul in Cisalpi.e Gaul, where 
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he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal. He 
died 196. His eloquence was rated very high, 
so that Ennius gave him the name of Suade me- 
dulla, and Horace twice refers to him as an an- 
cient authority for the usage of Latin words 
(epist, ii, 2, 116; Ars. Poét., 50).—2. C., eom- 
manded in Spain as proeonsul 200; was «edile 
199; consul 197, when he defeated the Insu- 
brians and Cenomanians in Cisalpine Gaul; and 
censor 194.—3. P., curule edile 187, prætor 185, 
and consul 181. The grave of Numa was dis- 


covered in his consulship.—4. M., consul 160, | 


when he drained a part of the Pontine Marshes. 
—b. P., a friend of Marius, proseribed by Sulla 
88, but in 83 went over to Sulla and was par- 
doned.—6. C., one of Catiline’s crew, was a 
profligate from his early youth. When Catiline 
left Rome, 63, after Cieero's first speech, Cethe- 
gus stayed behind under the orders of Lentulus. 
His charge was to murder the leading senators ; 
but the tardiness of Lentulus prevented any 
thing being done. Cethegus was arrested and 
eondemned to death with the other conspira- 
tors. 

Cérius (Kyjretoc), a small river of Mysia, flow- 
ing from the north through the district of Ela- 
‘itis, and falling into the Caieus close to Per- 
gamus. 

[Crro (Kyró), daughter of Pontus and Gea 
(Terra), wife of Phoreys; mother of the Grew 
and of the Gorgons. | 

CEUTRÓNES or CENTRÓNES, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii. 

Ckvx (Kye), king of Trachys, husband of 
Aleyone. His death is differently related. Vid. 
Arcroxr. He was the father of Hippasus, who 
fell fighting as the ally of Hercules. 

[Cnia (Xda: now Chaiappa) a city of Tri- 
phylian Elis, in the plain of ZEpasium: it was 
probably the Perá of Homer (Jl, vii, 135). Ved. 
Pre. | 

CmaBóras. Vid. Aronnuas. 

Cuaprias (Xa6piac), a eclebrated Athenian 
general. In B.C. 392 he succeeded Iphicrates 
in the command of the Athenian forees at Cor- 
inth. In 388 he assisted Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the Persians. In 378 he was one of the 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of 
Thebes against Agesilaus, when he adopted for 
the first time that manœuvre for which he be- 
eame so celebrated, ordering his men to await 
the attaek with their spears pointed against the 
enemy and their shields resting on one knee. 
A statue was afterward erected at Athens to 
Chabrias in this posture. In 376 he gained au 
important victory off Naxos over the Lacede- 
monian fleet under the command of Pollis. In 
361 he took the command of the naval forec of 
Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in rebellion 
against Persia, In 858 he was sent as the 
Athenian commander in Thrace, but was com- 
pelled by Charidemus to make a peace unfavor- 
able to Athens. On the breaking out of the 
Social war in 357, Chabrias commanded tlie 
Athenian fleet. At the siege of Chios he sailed 
into the harbor before the rest of the fleet, and, 
when liis ship was disabled, he refused to save 
his life by abandoning it, nnd fell fighting. 

Curia, C. Cassius, tribune of the preeto- 


rian cohorts, formed the conspiracy by which. 


the Emperor Caligula was slain, A.D. 41. Clxe- 
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rea was put to death by Claudius upon bis ac- 
cession, 

[Cien gena TES (Xa:pexpdrnc), a disciple of 
Socrates, who is well spoken of by Xenophon 
in an enumeration of those whose lives testi- 
fied to the excellence of the instruction of Soe 
rates (Mem, i, 2. $ 48).] 

Cnarimon (Xacpjuov). 1. One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, 
flourished B.C. 380. He is erroneously called 
a comic poet by some writers. There are three 
epigrams ascribed to Cherenion in the Greek 
Anthology. [The fragments of his plays have 
been collected aud published by Bartsch, Mo- 
gunt, 1843, 4to.]—2. Of Alexandrea, a Stoie 
philosopher, chief librarian of the Alexandrean 
library, was afterward called to Rome, and be- 
came the preceptor of Nero, in conjunction with 
Alexander of gx. He wrote a history of 
Egypt, on Hieroglyphies, on Comets, and a 
grammatical work. Martial (xi, 56) wrote an 
epigram upon him. [The fragments of Chee- 
remon are given by Müller, Fragm. Hist. Gree., 
vol. iii., p. 495-99, ] 

CuugRÉPHON (Xaipedov), a well-known dis- 
eiple of Soerates, was banished by the thirty 
tyrants, and returned to Athens on the restora- 
tion of democracy, B.C. 403. He was dead 
when the trial of Socrates took place, 399. 

[Ciugn1PPvs (Xaípermos), a Greek, a friend of 
Cicero and bis brother Quintus, whom he ac- 
companied to his province of Asia.] 

CuaronEa (Xappóvera: Xarpuveús : now Ca- 
purna), the Homeric Arne according to Pausa- 
nias, a town in Bootia on the Cephisus, near 
the frontier of Phoeis, memorable for the defeat 
of the Athenians by the Beotians, B.C. 447, 
still more for Philip’s victory over the Grecks, 
338, and for Sulla’s victory over the army of 
Mithradates, $6. Chzeronea was the birth-place 
of Plutarch, Several remains of the ancient 
city are to be seen at Capurna, more particu- 
larly a theatre exeavated in the rock, an aque- 
duct, and the marble lion (broken in pieces), 
which adorned the sepulchre of the Beotians 
who fell at the battle of Charonea. 

CnaLaum (XéAatov: XaAaioc) a port-town 
of the Loeri Ozole on the Crissean Gulf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis. 

CnaLAsTRA (XaAÀdorpa,in Herod. Xadéorpy: 
XaAacrpaloc: now Culacia) a town in Mygdo- 
nia in Macedonia, at the mouth of the River 
Axius. 

CnALGE, or -#, or -IA (XáAky, XáAkat, XaAkía : 
XaAÀkaioc or -írgc: now Charki), an island of 
the Carpathian Sea, near Rhodes, with a town 
of the same name, and a temple of Apollo. 

CuaLcépon (XaA«góóv, more correctly KaAyg- 
dóv : XaAkyóóvctoc : ruins, now Chalkedon, Greek ; 
Kadi-Kioi, Turk.), a Greek city of Bithynia, on 
the coast of the Propontis at the entrance of the 
Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzantium, was 
founded by a colony from Megara in B.C. 685. 
After a long period of independence (only 1m0- 
terrupted by its capture by the Persians and its 
recovery by the Athenians), it became subject 
to the kings of Bithynia, and suffered by the 
transference of most of its inhabitants to the 
city of Nicomedia (B.C. 140). The Romaus 
restored its fortifications, and made it the ehief 
eity of the province of > or Pontica 
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Prima. After various fortunes under the em- 
pire, it was entirely destroyed by the Turks. 
The fourth ceumenieal eouneil of the Church 
met here, A.D. 451. 

CuaLcipice (Xałkıdðikn) 1. A peninsula, in 
Macedonia, between the Thermaie and Strymo- 
nie gulfs, runs out into the sea like a three-prong- 
ed fork, terminating in three smaller peninsulas, 
PALLENE, SITHONIA, and Acre or Arnos. It de- 
rived its name from Chaleidian colonists. Vid. 
Guarcis, No. 1.—[2. A district of Syria. Vid. 
CraLcrs, No. 9.] 

Cuatcrivs, a Platonie philosopher, who lived 
probably in the sixth century of the Christian 
era, translated into Latin the Timzeus of Plato, 
on whieh he likewise wrote a voluminous eom- 
mentary; edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 
and by Fabricius, Hamburg, 1718, at the end of 
the second volume of the works of Hippolytus. 

CmaLciecus (XaAxíouoc) “the goddess of 
the brazen house,” a surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na) at Sparta, from the brazen temple which she 
had in that city. 

Cuarom (Xadrís: XaAkióeór, Chalcidensis). 
1. (Now Egripo or Negroponte), the principal 
town of Eubeea, situated on the narrowest part 
of the Euripus, and united with the main land by 
a bridge. It was a very anelent town, original- 
ly inhabited by Abantes or Curetes, and colo- 
nized by Attic Tonians under Cothus. Tts flour- 
ishing condition at an early period is attested 
by the numerous colonies which it planted in 
various parts of the Mediterranean. It found- 
ed so many cities in the peninsula in Macedonia 
between the Strymonic and Thermaie Gulfs, that 
the whole peninsula was called Chaleidice. In 
Italy it founded Cume, and in Sicily Naxos. 
Chalcis, was usually subject to Athens during 
the greatness of the latter city, and afterward 
passed into the hands. of the Macedonians, An- 
tiochus, Mithradates, and the Romans. It was 
a plaee of great military importanee, as it com- 
manded the navigation between the north and 
south of Greece, and hence it was often taken 
and retaken by the different partics contending 
for the supremaey in Greece. The orator Iseu's 
and the poet Lyeophron were born at Chalcis, 
and Aristotle died here.—2. (Now Galata), a 
town in ¿Etolia, at the mouth of the Evenus, 
situated at the foot of the mountain Chaleis, 
and hence also ealled Hypochalcis—3. (Now 
Kinnesrin, ruins), a city of Syria, in a fruitful 
plain, near the termination of the River Chalus; 
the chicf eity of the district of Chaleidice, whieh 
lay to the east of the Orontes.—4. A city of 
Syria, on the Belus, in the plain of Marsyas. 

CHALCOCONDYLES, or, by eontraetion, OHAL- 
CONDYLES, Laowicus or NicoLaus, a Byzantine 
historian, flourished A.D. 1446, and wrote a his- 
tory of the Turks and of the later period of the 
Byzantine empire, from the year 1298 down to 
the conquest of Corinth and the invasion of the 
Peloponnesus by the Turks in 1463, thus in- 
cluding the capture of Constantinople in 1453; 
edited by Fabrot, Paris, 1650. [It is also in- 
eluded in the new edition of the Byzantine his- 
torians, and cdited by Imm. Bekker, Bonn, 
1843.] 

[Cuancónon (XaAródov), king of the Abantes 
in Eubea, father of Elpenor, and one of the 
suitors of Helen.] 
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[Cuatcon (XéAkov) a Myrmidon, father of 
Bathycles. } ` 

Cuatp.£a (XaAdaia: XaAóaioc) in the nar- 
rower sense, Was a provinee of Babylonia, about 
the lower eourse of the Euphrates, the border 
of the Arabian Desert, and the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was intersected by numerous 
canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Baby- 
lonia, and even to the Babylonian empire, on ae- 
eount of the supremaey which the Chaldeeans 
acquired at Babylon. Vid. Basyton. Xeno- 
hon mentions Chaldeans in the mountains 
north of Mesopotamia; and we have other 
statements respecting this people, from which 
it is very difficult to deduee a clear view of their 
early history. The most probable opinion 1s, 
that their original seat was in the mountams 
of Armenia and Kurdistan, whenee they de- 
seended into the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia. Respecting the Ohaldzeans as the 
ruling class in the Babylonian monarehy, vid, 
BABYLON. 

[CraLóntTIS (XaAwviric), a district in the 
southeast of Assyria, around Mount Zagros, 
with a eity ealled Chala.] 

Cuatus (XáAoc: now  Koweik) u river of 
Northern Syria, flowing south past Bero and 
Chalcis, and terminating in a marshy lake, 

Cuityspes (XdAv6ec), a remarkable Asintie 
people, about whom we find various statements 
in the ancient writers. They -are generally 
represented, both in the early poetie legends 
and in the historical period, as dwelling on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea, about The- 
miscrya and the Thermodon (and probably to a 
wider extent, for Herodotus clearly mentions 
them among the nations west of the Halys), 
and occupying themselves in the working of 
iron. Xenophon mentions Chalybes in the 
mountains on the borders of Armenia and Me- 
sopotamia, who seem to be the same people 
that he elsewhere calls Chaldeans ; and sev- 
eral of the ancient geographers regarded the 
Chalybes and Chaldei as originally the same 
people. 

OnáLYsoN (XeAv6ov: Old Testament Hel- 
bon) a considerable city of Northern Syria, 
probably the same as Breraa. The district 
about it was called Chalybonitis. 

Cuam&LEon (XauatAÉov), a Peripatetic phi- 
losopher of Heraelea on the Pontus, one of the 
inmediate disciples of Aristotle, wrote works 
on several of the ancient Greek pocts, and like- 
wise on philosophical subjects. 

CuaMAvi, a people in Germany, who were 
compelled by the Roman conquests to change 
their abodes several times. They first appear 
in the neighborhood of the Rhine, but afterward 
migrated east, defeated the Bructeri, and set- 
tled between the Wescr and the Harz. At a 
later time they dwelt on the Lower Rhine, and 
are mentioned as auxiliaries of the Franks. 

Cuá&óxxs (Xdovec), a Pelasgian people, one of 
the three communities which inhabited XrRUS, 
were at an early period in possession of the 
whole of the country, but subsequently dwelt 
along the eoast from the River Thyamis to the 
Aeroceraunian promontory, which district was 
therefore called Omionta. By the poets Chao 


i mius is used as equivalent to Epirot. 
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Cuaos (Xcoç), the vacant and infinite space 
whieh existed, according to the ancient cosmog- 
onies, previous to the creation of the world, aud 
out of which the gods, men, and all things arose. 
Chaos was called the mother of Ercbos and Nyx. 

Cuarapra (Xopádpa : Xapadpatoc). 1. A town 
in Phocis, on the River Charadrus, situated on 
an eminence not far from Lilea—2. A town in 
Epirus, northwest of Ambracia.—3. A town in 
Messenia, built by Pelops. 

Craraprus (Xápadpos). 1. A small river in 
Phoeis, a tributary of the Cephisus.—2. A small 
viver in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus.—3. 
A small river in Messenia, rises near CEchalia. 
—[4. A small stream of Achaia, near Argyre, 
now Velvitsi.] 

Charax (Xdpa£) of Pergamus, an historian, | 
wrote a work in forty books, called ‘EAAnvexd, | 
and another named Xpovikd. [The fragments 
of his works have been collected by Müller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. iii, p. 636-45.] 

Cuárax (Xdpo£, i.e. a palisaded camp: Xapa- 
«qyvóc), the name of several cities, which took 
their origin from military stations. The most re- 
markable of them stood at the mouth of the Ti- 
gris. Vid. ALEXANDERA, No. 4. There were 
others, which only need a bare mention, in the 
Chersonesus Taurica, in Northern Media, near 
Celene in Phrygia, in Corsica, and on the Great 
Syrtis in Africa, and a few more. 

Cmaraxus (X4pa£oc) of Mytilene, son of Sca-' 
mandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell in 
love with Rnovoris. 

Cumaxes (Xdpyc). 1. An Athenian general, 
who for a long series of years contrived by pro- 
fuse corruption to maintain his influence with 
the people, in spite of his very disreputable 
character, In B.C. 367 he was sent to the aid | 
of the Phliasians, who were hard pressed by the | 
Areadians and Argives, and he sueceeded in 
relieving them. In the Social war, after the 
death of Chabvias, 356, he had the command of 
the Athenian fleet along with Iphicrates and | 
Timotheus. His colleagues having refused, in| 
consequence of a storm, to risk an engagement, 
Chares accused them to the people, and they 
were recalled. Being now left in the sole com- 
mand, and being in want of money, he entered 
into the serviee of Artabazus, the revolted sa- 
trap of Western Asia, but was recalled by the 
Aihentans on the complaint of Artaxerxes III. 
in the Olynthian war, 349, he commanded the 
mercenaries sent from Athens to the aid of 
Olyuthus. In 340 he commanded the force 
sent to aid Byzantium against Philip; but he 
effected nothing, and was acecordingly super- 
seded by Phoeion In 338 he was oue of the 
Athenian commanders at the battle of Chero- 
nea. When Alexander invaded Asia in 334, 
Ohares was living at Sigeum ; and in 333 he 
commanded for Darius at Mytilene.—2. Of Myt- 
ilene, an officer at the court of Alexander the. 
Great, wrote a history of Alexander in ten 
books. [llis fragments are given by Geier in 
his Scriptores Hist. Alexandri, Lips, 1844, p.' 
293-308.]—3. Of Lindus in Rhodes, a statuary : 
in bronze, the favorite pupil of Lysippus, flour- 
ished D.C. 290. His chief work was the statue 
of the Sun, whieh, under the name of “The 
Colossus of Rhodes,” was celebrated as one of 
the seven wonders of the world. Its height 
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was upward of oue hundred and five English 
feet; it was twelve years in erecting, B.C. 292- 
280, and cost three hundred talents. It stood 
at the entrance of the harbor of Rhodes, but 
there is no authority for the statement that its 
legs extended over the mouth of the harbor, It 
was overthrown and broken to pieces by an 
earthquake fifty-six years after its erection, B. 
C. 224. The fragments remained on the ground 
eight hundred and ninety-six years, till they 
were sold by the general of the Calif Othman 
IV. to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away 
ou nine hundred camels, A.D. 672, 

Cuaricies (Xapixaije). 1. An Athenian dem- 
agogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the 
commissioners appointed to investigate the af 
fair of the mutilation of the Herme, B.C. 415; 
was one of the eommanders of the Athenian 
flect, 413; and one of the thirty tyrants on the 
capture of Athens by Lysander, 404.—9. An 
eminent physician at Rome, attended the Em- 
peror Tiberius. 

Carico (Xapixao). 1. A nymph, daughter 
of Apollo, wife of the Centaur Chiron, and moth- 
of Carystus and Ocyroé.—2. A. nymph, wife of 
Eueres and mother of Tiresias. 

Cuaripimus (Xapí(óguoc). 1. Of Orcus in Eu- 
boa, of mean origin, became the captain of a 
band of mercenaries, and served in this eapa- 
city under the Athenian generals Iphicrates and 
Timotheus. He next entered the service of the 
satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against Ar- 
taxerxes III, and subsequently of Cotys, king 
of Thrace, whose daughter he married. On the 
murder of Cotys, 358, Charidemus adhered to 
the cause of his son Cersobleptes, and on be- 
half of the latter carried on the strnggle with 
the Athenians for the possession of the Cherso- 
nesus, In 349 he was appointed by the Atheni- 
ans commander in tie Olynthian war, but next 
year was superseded and replaced by Chares. 
-—2. An Athenian, one of the orators whose sur- 
render was required by Alexander in B.C. 335, 
after the destruction of Thebes, fled to Asia, 
and took refuge with Darius, by whose orders 
he was put to death, 333, shortly before the bat- 
tle of Issus. 

CHaRILAUS or CHARILLUS (XapíAaoe, XdptA- 
Aoc) king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, is said 
to have reccived his name from the gencral joy 
excited by the justice of his uncle Lycurgus 
when he placed him, yet a new-born infant, on 
the royal seat, and bade the Spartans acknowl- 
edge him for their king. He carried on war 
against Argos and Tegea; he was taken pris- 
oner by the Tegeans, but was dismissed with- 
out ransom on giving a promise (whieh he did 
not keep) that the Spartans should abstain in 
future from attacking Tegea. 

Craris (Xdpic), the personification of Grace 
In the Ihad (xvii, 382) Charis 
is described as the wife of Vulcan (Hephe-tus), 
but in the Odyssey Venus (Aphrodite) appears 
as the wife of Vulcan (Hephestus), from which 
we may infer, if uot the identity of Aphrodite 
and Charis, at least a close connection in the 
notions entertained about the two divinities. 
The idea of personified grace and beanty was 
at an early period divided into a plurality of be- 
ings, and even in the Homeric poems the plural 
Charites occurs several "-— The Charites, 
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CHARISIUS. 


called Gratie by the Romans, are usually de- | 
seribed as the daughters of Jupiter (Zens), and 
as three in number, namely, Enphrosyne, Aglaia, 
and Thalia. The names of the Charites sufh- 
ciently express their character. They were the 
goddesses who euhuneed the enjoyments of life 
by refinement and gentleness. They are most- 
ly described as in the service of other divini- 
ties, and they lend their grace and beauty to 
every thing that delights and elevates gods and 
men. The gentleness and gracefulness which 
they impart to man’s ordinary pleasnres are ex- 
pressed by their moderating the exciting in- 
flnenee of wine (Hor, Carm., iii, 19, 15), aud by 
their aeeompanying Venus (Aphrodite) and Cn- 
pid (Eros) Poetry, however, is the art which | 
is especially favored by them, and henee they | 
are the friends of the Muses, with whom they | 
live together in Olympns. In early times the 
Charites were represented dressed, but after- 
ward their figures were always naked: speci 
mens of both representations of the Charites 
are stil extant. They appear ubsnspicious 
maidens in the full bloom of life, and they usu- 
ally embraee each other. 

Cuanísíus. 1. AURELIUs Arcapius, a Ro- 
man jurist, lived in the reign of Constantine. 
the Great, and wrote three works, De Testibus, 
De Muneribus civilibus, and De Officio Præfecti 
pretorio, all of whieh are cited in the Digest.— 
2. Fravius SosipAtEr, a Latin grammarian, who 
flonrished A.D. 400, author of a treatise in five 
books, drawn up for the use of his son, entitled 
Institutiones Grammatice, which has come down 
to us in a very imperfect state. Edited by 
Pntsehins in Grammatice Latine Auctores An- 
tigui, Hunov., 1605, and by Lindemann, in Cor- 
pus Grammat. Latin. Veterum, Lips., 1840. 

Cuarires. Vid. Cuanis. | 

Onanirox (Xapírov), of Aphrodisias, a town} 
of Caria, the author of a Greek romance, In, 


CHAUCL 


(Cuarsanus (Xapuivos), a naval commander 
of the Athenians, who was defeated by the 
Spartan admiral Astyvelius near Syme, B.C, 
411, with a loss of six ships.—2. A Laced:emo- 
nian, was sent by Thibron, the Spartan harmost 
in Asia, to the Greeks who had served under 
Cyrus, then at Selymbria aud in the service of 
Seuthes, to indnce them to enter the Lacedeemo- 
nian service against Persia, B.C. 399.) 

Cuaron (Xdpwv) 1. Son of Erebos,- con- 
veyed in his boat the shades of the dead aeross 
the rivers of the lower world. For this service 
he was paid with an obolus or danaee, which 
coin was placed in the mouth of every corpse 
previous to is burial. He is represented as an 
aged man with a dirty beard and a mean dress. 
—2. A distinguished Theban, concealed Pe- 
lopidas and his fellow-eonspirators in his house 
when they returned to Thebes with the view of 
delivering it from the Spartans, B.C. 379.—3, 
Au historian of Lampsaeus, flourished B.C. 464, 
and wrote works on )Ethivpia, Persia, Greece, 
&e, the fragments of which are collected by 
Müller, Fragm. Histor. Gree, vol. i, p. 32-35, 
Paris, 1841. 

CuaronDas (Xapóvóar), a law-giver of Catana, 
who legislated for his own and the other cities 
of Chaleidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His 
date is uneertain. He is said by some to have 
been a disciple of Pythagoras; and he most 
have lived before the time of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of Rhegium, B.C. 494-476, for the Rhegians 
used the laws of Charondas till they were abol- 
ished by Anaxilaus. The latter fact sufficiently 
refutes the common aceount that Charondas 
drew up a code of laws for Thnrii, since this 
city was not founded till 443. A tradition re- 
lates that Charondas one day forgot to lay aside 
his sword before he appeared in the assembly, 
thereby violating one of his own laws, and that, 
on being reminded of this by a citizen, he cx- 


eight books, on the Loves of Cheereas and Cal-| claimed, * By Zeus, I will establish it," and im- 
lirrhoé. The name is probably feigned (from | mediately stabbed himself. The laws of Cha- 
xápic and '"Aópoóírg), as the time and position, rondas were probably in verse. 

of the author certainly are. He represents him-| | CHanops (Xdpoy) 1. A chief among the 
self as the secretary of the orator Athenagoras | Epirots, sided with the Romans in their war 
evidently referring to the Syracusan orator, with Philip V., B.C. 198.—2. A grandson of the 


mentioned by Thueydides (vi, 35, 36) as S 
= opponent of Hermverates. Nothing is 
nown respeeting the real life or the time of 
the author; but lie probably did uot live earlier 
than the fifth eentury after Christ. Edited by 
D Orville, 8 vols, Amst, 1750, with a valuable 
commentary; reprinted with additional notes 
by Beck, Lips., 1783. 

CnarmManby ( Xappávóg: near Haditha or Hit), 
a great city of Mesopotamia, ou the Euphrates. 

[Cnarmapas, otherwise called Charmides. 
Vid. Cuarmibes, No, 2.] 

CuarMipes (Xapyidyc). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaneon, cousin to Critias, and muele by the 
mother’s side to Plato, who mtroduees bim in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very 
young man at the conimeneement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, In B.C. 404 he was one of the 
Men, and was slain fighting against Thrasybn- 
Jus at the Pireus.—2. Cailed also CHARMADAS 
by Cicero, a friend of Philo of Larissa, in eon- 
junction with whoni lie is sad by some to have 
been the founder of a fourth academy. 
flourished B.C. 100. 
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above. He received his education at Rome, 
and after bis return to his own country adhered 
to the Roman cause; bnt he is represented by 
Polybius as a monster of cruelty. He died at 
Brundisium, 157.—[3. Son of the Trojan Hip- 
pasos, slain by Ulysses.—4. Son of an Æschy- 
lus, who was the first decennial arebon in Ath- 
eus, B.C. 752.] 

CnarYbbis. Vid. SoYLLaA. 

CuastAri, or CnastArii, or CHATTÚARIL a 
people of Germany, allies or dependents of the 
Chernsei. Their position is uncertain. They 
dwelt north of the Chatti; and in later times 
they appear between the Rhine and the Maas 
as a part of the Franks, 

Cuatti. Vid. Carm. 

Cmauci or Caucr a powerful people in the 
northeast of Germany, between the Amisia (now 
Ems) and the Albis (now Elbe), divided by the 
Visurgis (now Weser), which flowed through 
their territory, into Majores and Minores, the 
former west and the latter east of that river. 
They are described by Tacitus as the noblest 
and the justest of the German tribes. They 


CHELIDON. 


CHIMERA. 


formed au alliance with the Romans A.D. 5, and [the Pontus Euxinus, the Cimmerian Bosporus, 


assisted the latter in their wars against the Che- 
rusci; but this allianee did not last long. They 
were at war with the Romans in the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero, but were never subdued. 
They are mentioned for the last time in the 
third century, when they devastated Gaul, but 
their name subsequently became merged in the 
general name of Saxons. 

CueLIpox, the mistress of OC. Verres, often 
mentioned by Ciecro. 

CurELimóxIs (XeAcdovic), wife of Cleonymus, 
to whom she proved unfaithful in eonsequence 
of a passion for Acrotatus, son of Areus I. 

CHELipOsLa InsuLa (Xezidóveas vijcot : now 
Khclidont), a group of five (Strabo only mentions 
three) small islands, surrounded by dangerous 
shallows, off the promontory ealled Hiera or 
Chelidonia (now Ahelidoni), on the southern 
coast of Lycia. 

CHeLoxátas (XeZwváraç: now Cape Tornese), 
a promontory in Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the 
most westerly pomt of the Peloponnesus. 

Curmis, afterward PavóroLis (Xéuuee, Ha- 
vóroli: Xeuuírgc: ruins at Hkkmim). 1. A 
great city of the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, celebrated for its 
manufacture of lien, its stone-quarries, and its 
temples of Pan and Perseus. It was the birth- 
place of the poet Nonnus.—[2. An island in a 
deep lake near the city Buto, in Lower Egypt, 
containing a spacious temple of Apollo. He- 
rodotus, iu speaking of it, says that the Egyp- 
tians told him that it was a floating island, but 
that he, for his part, never saw it float about 
or even moye. | 

Cuisóroscia (Xqvobockía: ruins at Kasees- 
Said), a eity of Upper Egypt, on the right bank 
of the Nile, opposite Diospolis Parva. 

Curors (Xéow), au early king of Egypt, god- 
less and tyrannical, reigned fifty years, an 
built the first and largest pyramid by the eom- 
pulsory labor of his subjeets. 

Cueruren (Xedp7v), king of Egypt, brother 
aud sueeessor of Cheops, whose example of 
tyranny he followed, reigned fifty-six years, and 
built the seeond pyramid. The Egyptians so 
hated the memory of these brothers, that they 
called the pyramids, not by their name, but by 
that of Philition, a shepherd who at that time 
fed his flocks near the place. 

Crersirunon (Xepoíópov) or Crestviion, an 
architeet of Cnosus in Crete, in eonjunetion 
with his son Metagenes, built, or eommeneed 
building, the great temple of Diana (Artemis) 
at Ephesus. He flourished B.C. 560. 

Curnsonisus (Xepoóvgcoc, Att. Xeppóvncos), 
“a land-island,” that is, “a peninsula” (from 
xépooc, “land,” and vijooc, “island”). 1. Cu. 
Thracica (now Peninsula of the Dardanelles or 
of Gallipoli), usually ealled at Athens “The 
Chersonesus” without any distinguishing epi- 
thet, the narrow slip of land, four hundred and 
twenty stadia in length, running between the 
Hellespont and the Gulf of Melas, and conneet- 
ed with the Thractan main land by an isthmus, 
whieh was fortified by a wall thirty-six stadia 
across, near Cardia. The Chersonese was eol- 
onized by the Athenians under Miltiades, the 
contemporary of Pisistratus.—2. Taurica or 


Scyruica (now Crimea), the peninsula. between! 


aud the Palus Muotis, united to the main land 
by an isthmus forty stadia in width. The an- 
erents compared this peninsula with the Pelo- 
ponnesus both in form and size. It produeed a 
great quantity of corn, which was exported to 
Athens and other parts of Greece. The east- 
ern part of the peninsula was called Tpngén or 
the Rugged (Herod, iv, 99). Respecting the 
Greek kingdom established in this country, see 
Boseonus. There was a town on the south- 
ern eoast of this peninsula ealled Chersonesus, 
founded by the inhabitants of the Pontie Hera- 
elea, and situated on a small peninsula, called 
7 puxpa Xcp., to distinguish it from the larger, 
of whieh it formed a part.—3. Cimbrica (now 
Jutland). Vid. Crupri—t[4. OngRsoxESUS Av- 
REA. Vid. Aurra Curersowrsus.J—5. (Now 
Cape Chersonisi), a promontory in Argolis, be- 
tween Epidaurus and Treezen.—6. (Now Cher- 
soneso), + town in Crete, on the Promontory 
Zephyrium, the harbor of Lyctus in the interior. 

CnEnuscr the most eelebrated of all the 
tribes of ancient Germany. The limits of their 
territory eannot be fixed with accuraey, since 
the ancients did not distinguish between the 
Cherusei proper and the nations belonging to 
the league, of which the Cherusei were at the 
head. The Cherusci proper dwelt on both sides 
of the Visurgis (now Weser), and their territo- 
ries extended to the Harz and the Elbe. They 
were originally in allianee with the Romans, 
but they subsequently formed a powerful league 
of the German tribes for the purpose of expell- 
ing the Romans from the eountry, and under 
the ehief Arminius they destroyed the army of 
Varus and drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, 
A.D.9. In eonsequenee of internal dissensions 
among the German tribes the Cherusei soon lost 
their influenee. Their neighbors, the Carri, 
suceeeded to their power. 

Cuésium (X7ovov), a promontory of Samos, 
with a temple of Diana (Artemis), who was 
worshipped here under the surname of Xmgotdc. 
Near it was a little river Chesius, flowing past 
a town of the same name. 

Cmiton (XzfAov, Xí2ov.) 1. Of Lacedemon, 
son of Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, 
flourished B.C. 590. Itis said that he died of 
joy when his son gained the prize for boxing 
at the Olympic games. The institution of the 
Ephoralty is erroneously ascribed by some to 
Chilon.—[9. A Spartan of the royal house of 
the Eurypontids, who, on the death of Cleome- 
nes IIL, being passed over in the seleetion of 
king, exeited a revolution and slew’ the ephori; 
but, the people not sustaining him, he was eom- 
pelled to take refuge in Aehaia.] 

Cumera (Xípalpa), a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of whose body was that of a lion, 
the hind part that of a dragon, and the middle 
that of a goat. Aceording to Hesiod, she was a 
daughter of Typbaon and Echidna, and had three 
heads, one of each of the three animals before 
mentioned. She made great havoc in Lycia 
and the surrounding eountries, and was at 
length killed by Bellerophon. Virgil places her, 
together with other monsters. at the entranee 
of Oreus. The origin of the notion of this fire- 
breathing monster must probably be sought for 
in the voleano of the name of Chimera, near 
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Phaselis, in Lycia. In the works of art recent- 
ly discovered in Lycia, we find several repre- 
sentations of the Chimera in the simple form 
of a species of lion still occurring in that country. 

Cuimériox, a promontory and harbor of Thes- 
protia in Epirus. 

Cmon (Xvwv), of Heracléa on the Pontus, a 
disciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the 
tyrant of his native town, and was im conse- 
orm killed, B.C. 353. There are extant 
thirteen letters which are aseribed to Chion, 
but which are undoubtedly of later origin. Ed- 
ited by Coberus, Lips., and Dresd., 1/66, and by 
Orelli, in his edition of Menmon, Lips., 1816. 

Cuióne (Xidvy). 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Neptune (Poseidon) the 
mother of Eumolpus.—2. Danghter of Dæda- 
lion, beloved by Apollo and Mercury (Hermes), 
gave birth to twins, Autolyeus and Plhilammon, 
the former a son of Mercury (Hermes) and the 
latter of Apollo. She was killed by Diana (Ar- 
temis) fur having compared her beauty to that 
of the goddess. 

Omoxipzs (Xiwvidyc and X:iovidnc), an Athe- 
nian poct of the old comedy, flourished B.C. 
460, and was the first poet who gave the Athe- 
nian comedy that form which it retained down 
to the time of Aristophanes. [His fragments 


are given by Meineke, Comic Grae. Fragm, 


vol. i, p. 8-5, edit. minor. 

Cnios (Xíoc: Xioc, Chius: now Greek. Khio, 
Italian Scio, Turkish Saki-Andassi, i. e, Mastic- 
island), one of the largest and most famous 
islands of the Ægean, lay opposite to the pen- 
insula of Clazomene, on the coast of Ionia, 
and was reckoned at nine hundred stadia (nine- 
ty geographical miles) in circuit. Its length 
from north to south is about thirty miles, its 
greatest. breadth about ten, and the width of 
the strait, which divides it from tho main land, 
about cight. It is said to have borne, in the 
earliest times, the various names of Athalia, 
Macris, and Pityusa, and to have been inhab- 
ited by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges. 
was colonized by the Ionians at the time of 
their great migration, aud became an import- 
ant member of the lonian league; but its pop- 
ulation was mixed. It remained an independ- 
ent and powerful maritime state, under a demo- 
cratic form of government, till the great naval 
defeat of the Jonian Greeks by the Persians, 
B.C. 494, after which the Chiaus, who had 
taken part in the fight with one hundred ships, 
were subjected to the Persians, aud their island 
was laid waste and their young women earricd 
off into slavery. The battle of Mycale, 479, 
freed Chios from the Persian yoke, and it be- 
eame a member of the Athenian league, in 
which it was for a long time the closest and 
most favored ally of Athens; but an unsuceess- 
ful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to its conquest 
and devastation. It recovered its independence, 


| nevertheless the cause of his death. 








CHOARENE. 


which aspired to the honor of being the birth- 
place of Homer, Chios [alone, with any plausi- 
bility, contested the claim with Smyrna, though 
the latter is generally considered by modern 
critics to have the best claim: Vid. Howrnus;] 
and it numbered among its natives the trage- 
dian Ion, the historian Theopompus, the poet 
Theocritus, and other eminent men. Its chief 
city, Chios (now Akio), stood on the eastern side 
of the island, at the foot of its highest mountain, 
Pelinzus: the other principal places in it were 
Posidium, Phanze, Notium, Elus, and Leuco- 
nium. 

Cnuinlsórnus (Xecpicoges),  Jiaceduwmonian, 
was sent by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in his 
expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, B.C. 
401. After the battle of Cunaxa and the sub- 
sequent arrest of the Greek generals, Ohiriso- 
phus was appointed one of the new generals, 
and, in conjunction with Xenophon, had the 
chief conduct of the retreat. 

Cuinox (Xeípov), the wisest and justest of all 


i the Centaurs, son of Saturn (Cronos) and Phily- 


ra, and husband of Naïs or Chariclo, lived on 
Mount Pelion. He was instructed by Apollo 
and Diana (Artemis), and was renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, 
and the art of prophecy. All the most distin- 
guished heroes of Grecian story, as Peleus, 
Achilles, Diomedes, &e., are described as the 
pupils of Chiron in these arts. His friendship 
with Peleus, who was his grandson, is particu- 
larly celebrated. Chiron saved him from the 
other Centaurs, who were on the point of killing 
him, and he also restored to him the sword 
which Acastus had coneealed. Chiron further 
informed him in what manner he might gain 
possession of Thetis, who was destined to marry 
a mortal. Hercules, too, was his friend ; but 
one of the poisoned arrows of this hero was 
While 
fighting with the other Centaurs, one of the 
poisoned arrows of Hercules struck Chiron, 


It) who, although immortal, would not live any 


longer, and gave his immortality to Prometh- 
eus. According to others, Chiron, in looking at 
one of the arrows, dropped it on his foot, and 
wounded himself. Jupiter (Zeus) placed Chiron 
among the stars. 

Cuitone (Xiróvy), a surname of Diana (Arte- 
mis), derived either from the Attie demus of 
Chitone, or because the goddess is represented 
with a short chiton. 

Curór (X267), the Blooming, a surname of 
Ceres (Demeter) as the protcctress of the green 
fields: hence Sophocles (Gd. Col, 1600) calla 
her Anuytynp eóyooc. 

[Cnronrus,a priest of Cybele, followed Æneas 
from ‘Troy into Italy, and was slain by Turnus.] 

COnuLonis (XAopíc) 1. Daughter of the The 
ban Amphion and Niobe: she and her brother 
Amyclas were the only children of Niobe not 


with Cos and Rhodes, in 358, and afterward | killed by Apollo and Diana (Artemis) She is 


shared the fortunes of the other states of Tonia. 
Chios is covered with roeky mountains, elothed 
with the richest vegetation. It was celebrated 
for its wine, which was among the best knowu 
to the aneients, its figs, gum-mastic, and other 
natural produets, also for its marble and pottery, 


often confounded with No. 2—2. Daughter of 
Amphion of Orchomenos, wife of Neleus, king 
of Pylos, and mother of Nestor—3. Wife of 
Zephyrus, and goddess of flowers, identical with 
the Roman Flora. 

CHOARENE (Xoapgvi), a fertile valley in the 


and for the beauty of its women, and the lux-|west of Parthia, on the borders of Media, be- 


urious life of its inhabitants. Of all the states 
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| tween two ranges of the Caspii Montes. 


CHOASPES. 


Cuóasers (Xoúcrac) Now Kerah or Ka- 
va-Su), a river of Susiana, falling into the Tigris. 
Its water was so pure that the Persian kings 
used to earry it with them in silver vessels 
when on foreign expeditious. It is wrongly 
identified by some geographers with the EuLa- 
us—2.(Now Attock), a river in the Paropamisus, 
falling into the Cophes (now Cabul), apparently 
identieal with the Suastus of Ptolemy and the 
Gurzus of Arrian ; and if so, the Choes of Arrian 
is probably the Kama; but the proper naming 
of these rivers is very difficult. 

CHarADes (Xorpáóec), two small rocky islands 
off the coast of Italy, near Tarentum. 

Cumritus (Xopidos or XoípiAAoc) 1. Of 
Athens, a tragie poet, eontemporary with Thes- 
pis, Phrynichus, and ZEsehylus, exhibited trage- 
dies for forty years, B.C. 523-483, and gained 
the prize thirteen times—2. Of Samos, the au- 
thor of an epie poem on the Persian wars: the 
chief aetion of the poem appears to have been 
the battle of Salamis. He was born about 470, 
and died at the court of Arehelaus, king of Ma- 
eedonia, consequently not later than 399, which 
was the last year of Arehelaus. [The frag- 
ments of Choerilus are given by Nile, Choeril? 
Seinii Fragmenta, lips, 1817.]—8. Of Iasos, a 
worthless epie poet in the train of Alexander the 
Great, is said to have reeeived from Alexander a 
gold stater for every verse of his poem. (Hor, 
Apos, 1,282; Art. Pott, 357.) 

Cuors. Vid. Cuoasves, No. 2. 

OnorLm.£ (XoA2Acidat or XoAAfóat: XoAAetdne, 
inc), a demus in Attiea belonging either to the 
tribe Leontis or Aeamantis. 

Cudnia (Xovía), the name in early times of 
s distriet in the south of Italy, inhabited by the 
Cuoxes (Xóvec), au CEnotrian people, who de- 
vived their uame from the town of Crone 
(Xóva). Chonia appears to have included the 
southeast of Lucania, and the whole of the 
east of Bruttium as far as the promontory Ze- 
phyrium. 

CnónasuE (Xopdojuot), a people of Sogdiana, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus. They were a branch of the 
Saec or Massagete. 

Cuosrors. 1. King of Parthia. 
crs, No. 25.—2. King of Persia. 
DE. 

[Curoxw1s (Xpéetc), son of Midon, was, with 
Eunomus, leader of the Mysians in the Trojan 
war. Three or four other persons of this name 
are mentioned in the Æneid of Virgil and in 
Ovid. 

[Curomus (Xpouíoc) 1. Son of Neleus and 
Ohloris; slain by Hereules.—2. Son of Priam, 
slain, together with his brother Echemon, by 
Diomedes.—3. Son of Agesidamus, a Syracusan, 
conqueror at the Nemean games. Two or three 
other persons of this name of no importance are 
mentioned in the Tliad.] 

CurYsa or -E (Xpica, -7), a city on the eoast 
of the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintlicus; eelebrated by Homer, but 
destroyed at an early period, and sueeeeded by 
another city of the same name, on a height 
further from the sea, near Hamaxitos. This 
second eity fell into decay in eonsequence of 
the removal of its inhabitants to ALEXANDREA 
TROAB. 


Vid. Arsa- 
Vid. SASSANI- 
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Curysanras (Xpvodyrac), deseribed by Xeno- 
phon iu the Cyropedia as a brave and wise Per- 
sian, high in the favor of Cyrus, who rewarded 
hin with the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

{Curysanrinis (Xpucavéic), an Argive female, 
who informed Ceres, when she eame to Argos, of 
the abduetion of lier daughter. 

Curysãor (Xpvodwp). 1. Son of Neptune 
(Poseidon) and Medusa, husband of Callirrhoé, 
and father of Geryones and Echidna —2, The god 
(or goddess) with the golden sword, a surname of 
several divinities, as Apollo, Diana (Artemis), and 
Ceres (Demeter). 

Curysas (Xpócac: now Dittaino), a small 
river in Sieily, an affluent of the Symeethus, was 
worshipped as a god in Assorus, in the neigh- 
borhood of whieh there was a Fanum Chryse. 

Cunxs&is ( Xpvonic¢), daughter of Chryses, priest 
of Apollo at Chrysa, was taken prisoner by 
Achilles at the eapture of Lyrnessus or the Hy- 
poplaeian Thebe. In the distribution of the booty 
she was given to Agamemnon. Her father Chry- 
ses eame to the eamp of the Grecks to solieit her 
ransom, but was repulsed by Agamemnon with 
harsh words. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague 
into the eamp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon 
was obliged to restore her to her father to ap- 
pease the anger of the god. Her proper name 
was Astynome. 

Curysrs. Vid. Cunyseis. 

Curysiprus (Xpóourmoc) 1. Son of Pelops 
and Axioelie, was hated by his step-mother Hip- 
podamia, who induced her sous Atreus and Thy- 
estes to kill him.—2. A Stoie philosopher, son 
of Apollonius of Tarsus, born at Soli in Cilicia, 
B.C. 280. When young, he lost his paternal 
property and went to Atheus, where he beeame 
the disciple of the Stoie Cleanthes.  Disliking 
the Academie skepticism, he beeame one of the 
most strenuous supporters of the prineiple that 
knowledge is attainable and may be established 
on certain foundations. Hence, though not the 
founder of the Stoie school, he was the first per- 
son who based its doetrines on a plausible sys- 
tem of reasoning, so that it was said, “if Ohry- * 
sippus had uot existed, the Poreh eould not 
lave been.” He died 207, aged seventy-three. 
He possessed great aeuteness and sagaeity, and 
his industry was so great that he is said to have 
seldom written less than five hundred lines a 
day, and to have left behind him seven hundred 
and five works. [His fragments have been col- 
leeted by Baguet, De Chrysippi vita et reliquiis, 
Lovanii, 1822, 4to.]—3. Of Cnidos, a physician, 
sometimes eonfounded with the Stoie philoso- 
pher, but le lived about a eentury earlier. He 
was son of Erineus, and pupil of Eudoxus of 
Cnidos: his works, which are not now extant, 
are quoted by Galen.—[4. A learned freedman 
of Cicero, who ordered him to attend upon his 
son in B.C. 52; but as he left young Marcus 
without the knowledge of his patron, Cicero de- 
termined to deelare his manumission void. He 
afterward appears, however, to have been in 
favor again with his patron. 5. A freedman of 
the arehitect Cyrus, and himself also an arehi- 
teet.] 

Curysociiras, the “Golden Horn," the prom- 
ontory on which part of Constantinople was 
built. 

CnunysócóNve, L. CorskLÍus, a favorite froed- 
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man of Sulla, and a man of profligate character, 
was the false aceuser of Sextus Roscins, whom 
Cicero defended, B.C. 80. 

CurysóróLis (XpvoózoAim : now Scutari) a for- 
tified place on the Bosporus, opposite to Byzan- 
tium, at the spot where the Bosporus was gener- 
ally crossed. It was originally the port of Chal- 
cedon. 

Curysorrudas (Xpvoofpóac: now Barrada), 
also called BARDINES, a river of Cocle-Syria, flow- 
ing from the eastern side of Anti-Libanus, past 
Damascus, into a lake now called Bahr-el-Merj. 

CnnysosróMUs, JoaNNEs (Xpvoóoropoc, “gold- 
en-mouthed, so surnamed from the power of 
his cloqnenee,) usually called Sr. CHRYSOSTOM, 
was born at Antioch, of a noble family, A.D. 
347. He rceeived instruction in eloquence from 
Libanius; and after being ordained deacon (381) 
and presbyter (386) at Antioch, he became so 
celebrated as a preacher that he was chosen 
archbishop of Constantinople on the death of 
Nectarius, 397. Chrysostom soon gave great 
offenee at Constantinople by the simplicity of 
his mode of living, by the sternness with which 
he rebnked the immorality of the higher classes, 
and by the severity which he showed to the 
worldly-minded monks and clergy. Among his 
enemies was the Empress Eudoxia; and they 
availed themselves of a dispute which had 
arisen between Chrysostom and ‘Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandrea, to aceuse Chrysostom 
of Origenism, aud to obtain his deposition by a 
synod held at Chalcedon in 408. But the same 
causes Which had brought on Chrysostom the 
hatred of the higher orders had made him the 
idol of the people. A few days after he had left 
the city an earthquake happened, which the 
enraged people considered as a proof of the di- 
vine anger at his banishment. Endoxia, fear- 
ing a popular insnrreetion, recalled him, but two 
months after his return he again excited the 
anger of the empress, and was banished a sce- 
ond cine to the desolate town of Cucusus on 
the borders of Isauria and Cilicia. He met with 

‘much sympathy from other churches, and his 
cause was advocated by Innocent, bishop of 
Rome; bnt all this cxeited jealousy at Constan- 
tinople, and he was ordered to be removed to 
Pityus in Pontus. He died on the jonrney at 
Comana in Pontus, 407, in the sixticth year of 
his age. His bones were brought back to Con- 
stantinople in 438, and he received the honor of 
canonization. His works are most voluminous. 
They consist of, 1. Homilies, Sermons on differ- 
ent parts of Seripture and points of doctrine and 
practice. 2. Commentaries on the Scriptures. 3. 
Epistles. 4. Treatises on various subjects, e. g., 
the Priesthood, Providence, &e. 5. Litnrgies. 
The best edition of his works is by Montfaucon, 
Paris, 1718-38, 13 vols. folio: [reprinted Paris, 

1835-40, 13 vols. royal Svo.] 

-[Curysotuimis (Xpvoó0euig), a daughter of 
Agamemnon, offered by him in marriage to 
Achilles to bring about a reconciliation. | 

Curnonivus (X0óvioc) and Curuónla (XUovía), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the lower 
world (from xcv, “the earth"), as Hades, Hec- 
ate, Demeter, Persephone, de. 

:Cnytr1 (Xúrpos). 1..(Now Chytri,) a town iu 
Cyprus, on the road from Ceryuia to Salamis.— 
2. Warm springs at Salamis. 
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CiAca, a border fortress of the Romans in Les 
ser Armenia. 

Cinkr or Crpinis, a town in Pannonia, on the 
Lake Hiuleas, between the Dravus and Savus, 
near which Constantine gained a decisive m 
over Lieinius, A.D. 314: the birth-place of Val- 
entinian and Gratian. 

CisorUs. Vid. Arnexanbrra, No.1; APAMEA, 
No. 3. 

CínYnA (Kíóvpa: Kibvpárgc: now Cibyrata), 
1. Masana (7 ueyáAg: ruins at Buruz or Aron- 
don ?), a great city of Phrygia Magua, in the fer- 
tile district of Milyas, on the borders of Caria, 
said to have been founded by the Lydians, but 
afterward peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo’s 
time four native diuleets were spoken in it be 
sides Greek, namely, those of the Lydiaus, tho 
Pisidians, the Milyz, and the Solymi. Under 
its native prinees, the city ruled over a large 
district called Cibyratis ( Ki6vpáric), and conld 
send into the field an army of thirty thousand 
men. In B.C. 83 it was added to the Roman 
empire, and was made the seat of a conventus 


juridieus. After being nearly destroyed by an 


earthquake, it was restored by Tiberius, under 
the names Cæsarea and Civitas Cibyratiea. 
The city was very eelebrated for its manufae- 
tures, especially in iron.—2 Parva (K. puxpd: 
now Jbura), a city of Pamphylia, on the borders. 
of Cilicia. 

CicerElus, C. seeretary of the elder Scipio 
Afrieanus, was a candidate for the preetorship, 
B.C. 174, along with Seipio’s son, bnt resigned 
in favor of the latter. He was preetor in the 
following year, and conquered the Corsicans, but 
was refused a triumph. In 172 and 167 he was 
one of the ambassadors sent to the Myrian king 
Gentius, and in 168 he dedie:ted on the Alban 
Mount a temple to Juno Moncta. 

Cickro, Tuttivs. 1. M. grandfather of the 
orator, lived at his native town Arpinum, whieh 
received the fnll Roman franchise in B.C. 188: 
—2. M, son of No. 1, also lived at Arpinum, and 
died 64.—3. L., brother of No. 2. was a friend 
of Marcus Antonius the orator.—4. L., son of 
No. 3, sehool-fellow of the orator, died 68, much 
regretted by his cousin.—5. M. the orator, eld- 
est son of No. 2 and Helvia, was born on the 
third of January, B.C. 106, at the family resi- 
dence in the vieinity of Arpinum. He was edu- 
eated along with his brother Quintus, and the 
two brothers displayed such aptitude for learn- 
ing that his father removed with them to Rome, 
where they received instruction from the best 
teachers in the capital, One of their most eele- 
brated teachers was the poet Archizs of Antioch.. 
After receiving the manly gown (91) the young 
Marcus was placed under the care of Q. Mu- 
cius Sezvola, the augur, from whom he learn- 
ed the principles of jurisprudence. In $9 he 
served his first and only campaign under Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo in the Soeial war. During the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, Cieero 
identified himself with neither party, but de- 
voted his time to the study of lww, philosophy, 
and rhetoric. He received instruction in phi- 
losophy from Phedrus the Epicurean, Philo, the 
chief of the New Academy, and Diodotus the 
Stoic, and iu rhetorie from Molo the Rhodian 
Having carefully cultivated his powers, Cicero 
came forward as a pleader in the forum as soon 
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as tranquillity was restored by the final over- 
throw of the Marian party. His first extant 
speech was delivered in 81, when he was twen- 
ty-six years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. 
Next year (80) he defended Sextus Roscius of 
Ameria, charged with parrieide by Chrysogonus, 
a favorite freedman of Sulla. Shortly afterward 
(79) Cieero went to Greece, ostensibly for the 
improvement of his health, whieh was very del- 
“jeate, but perhaps because he dreaded the re- 
sentment of Sulla. He first went to Athens, 
where he remained six months, studying phi- 
losophy under Antiochus of Ascalon, and rhet- 
oric under Demetrius Syrus; and here he made 
the aequaiutanee of Pomponius Atticus, who re- 
mained his firm friend to the close of his life. 
From Athens he passed over to Asia Minor, re- 
ceiving instrnetion from the most eelebrated 
rhetoricians in the Greek eities of Asia; and 
finally passed some time at Rhodes (78), where 
he once more placed himself under the care of 
Molo. After an absence of two ycars, Cieero 
returned to Rome (77), with his health firmly 
established, and his oratorieal powers greatly 
improved. He again eame forward as an orator 
in the forum, and soon obtained the greatest 
distinction. His success in the forum paved for 
him the way to the high offices of state. In 75 
he was questor in Sicily under Sex. Peduesus, 
prætor of Lilybeum, and discharged the duties 
of his oftice with an integrity and impartiality 
whieli secured for him the affections of the pro- 
vincials, He returned to Rome in 74, and for 
the next four years was engaged in pleading 
causes. In 70 he distinguished himself by the 
impeachment of Verres, and in 69 he was en- 
rule ædile. In 66 he was prætor, and while 
bolding this office he defended Cluentius in the 
speech still extant, and delivered his celebrated 
oration in favor of the Manilian law, which ap- 
pointed Pompey to the command of the Mith- 
radatie war. 'I'wo years afterward he gained 
the great object of his ambition, and, although 
2 novus homo, was elected consul with C. Anto- 
nius as a colleague. He entered upon the office 
on the first of January, 63. Hitherto Cieero 
had taken little part in the political struggles of 
his time. As far as he had interfered in publie 
affairs, he had sided with the popular party, 
which had raised him to power; but he appears 
never to have had any real sympathy with that 
party ; and as soon as he had gained the high- 
est office lu the state he deserted his former 
friends, and connected himself closely with the 
aristoeracy. The consulship of Cicero was dis- 
tinguished by the outbreak of the conspiracy 
of Catiline, which was suppressed and finally 
crushed by Cicero's prudence and energy. Vid. 
Catitina. For this service Cicero received the 
highest honors; he was addressed as “ father 
of his country,” and thanksgivings in his name 
were voted to the gods. But as soon as he had 
laid down the consulship, the friends of the eon- 
gpirators, who had been condemned to death by 
the senate, and whose sentence had been ear- 
ried into execution by Cieero, aceused him loud- 
ly of having put Roman citizens to death ille- 
gally. Ciccro had clearly been guilty of a vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of the Ro- 
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whole body of the people assembled in the co- 
Mitia. Cicero's enemies were not slow in avail- 
| ns themselves of this vulnerable poiut. The 
people, whose canse he had deserted, soon be- 
gan to show unequivoeal signs of resentment 
against him. Shortly afterward (62) he mor- 
tally offended Clodius by bearing witness against 
! him, when the latter was accused of a violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Clodius 
vowed deadly vengeanee against Cieero. To 
accomplish his purpose more securely, Clodius 
was adopted into a plebeian family, was then 
elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune (58) 
brought forward a bill, interdieting from fire and 
water (i e, banishing) any one who should be 
found to have put a Roman citizen to death un- 
tried. The triumvirs, Cesar, Pompey, and Cras- 
sus, left Cieero to his fate; and despairing of 
offering any successful opposition to the meas- 
ure of Clodius, Cicero voluntarily retired from 
Rome before it was pnt to the vote, and erosscd 
over to Greece. He took up his residenee at 
Thessaloniea in Maeedonia. Here he gave way 
to unmanly despair; and his letters during this 
period are filled with groans, sobs, and tears. 
Meanwhile his friends at Rome had not deserted 
him; nnd, notwithstanding the vehenient oppo- 
sition of Clodius, they obtained his recall from 
banishment in the course of next year. In Au- 
gust, 57, Cicero landed at Brundisium, and in 
September he was again at Rome, where he was 
received with distinguished honor. "Taught by 
experience, Cieero would no longer join the sen- 
ate in opposition to the triumvirs, and retired to 
a great extent from publie life. In 52 he was 
compelled, munch against his will, to go to the 
Kast as governor of Cilicia. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his integrity and impartial 
administration of justice, but, at the same time, 
made himself ridiculous by the absurd vanity 
which led him to assume the title of imperator 
and to aspire to the honors of a triumph on ae- 
count of his subduing some robber tribes in his 
province. He returned to Italy toward the end 
of 50, and arrived in the neighborhood of Rome 
on the fourth of January, 49, just as the civil war 
between Cæsar and Pompey broke out. After 
long hesitating which side to join, he finally de- 
termined to throw in his lot with Pompey, and 
erossed over to Greece in June. After the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero abandoned the 
Pompeian party and returned to Brundisium, 
where he lived in the greatest anxiety for many 
months, dreading the vengeance of Casar. But 
his fears were groundless: he was not only 
pardoned by Cæsar, but, when the latter landed 
at Brundisium in September, 47, he greeted 
Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, 
and allowed him to return to Rome. Cicero 
now retired into privacy, and during the next 
three or four years eomposed the grenter part 
of his philosophieal and rhetorical works. The 
murder of Casar on the 15th of March, 44, 
again brought Cieero into publie life. He put 
himself at the head of the republiean party, and 
in his Philippie orations attacked M. Antony 
with unmeasured vehemenee. But this proved 
his rnin. On the formation of the triumvirate 
between Oetaviauus, Antony, and Lepidus (27th 


man constitution, which declared that no citizen | of November, 43), Ciceros name was in the 
could be put to death until senteneed by the!list of the proseribed. Cicero was warned of 
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his danger while at his Tuseulan villa, and em- 
barked at Antium, intending to escape by sea, 
but was driven by stress of weather to Circeii, 
from whenee he coasted along to Formiæ, where 
he landed at his villa. From Formiz his st- 
tendants earried him in a litter toward the shore, 
but were overtaken by the soldiers before they 
eould reach the eoast. They were ready to de- 
fend their master with their lives, but Cicero 
eommanded them to desist, and, stretching for- 
ward, called upon lis exeeutioners to strike. 
They instantly eut off his head and hands, which 
were conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of 
Antony, nailed to the Rostra. Cicero perished 
on the 7th of Deeember, 48, and, at the time of 
his death, had nearly eompleted his sixty-fourth 
year. By his first wife, Terentia, Cicero had 
two children, a daughter, Turri, whose death 
in 45 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a 
son Marcus. Vid. No. 7. His wife Terentia, 
to whom he had been united for thirty years, 
he divoreed in 46, in consequenee, it would ap- 
pear, of some disputes eonneeted with peeuni- 
ary transactions; and soon afterward he mar- 
ried a young and wealthy maiden, PusLrL1A, his 
ward, but, as might have been anticipated, found 
little comfort in this new alliance, which was 
speedily dissolved. As’ a statesman and a citi- 
zen Cieero ean not command our respect. He 
did good serviee to his country by the suppres- 
sion of the eonspiraey of Catiline; but this was 
almost the only oecasion on which he showed 
vigor and decision of charaeter. His own let- 
ters condemn him. Jn them his inordinate van- 
ity, pusillanimity, and political tergiversation 
appear in the clearest eolors. It is as an author 
that Cieero deserves the highest praise. In his 
works the Latin language appears in the great- 
est perfection, They may be divided into the 
following subjects: I. Rierorrcan Works: 1. 
Rhetoricorum s. De Inventione Rhetorica Libri IT 
This appears to have been the earliest of Cic- 
ero's prose works. It was intended to exhibit 
in a systematie form all that was most valuable 
in the works of the Greek rhetoricians, but it 
was never eompleted.—2. De Partitione Orato- 
ria Dialogus. A catechism of Rhetoric, accord- 
ing to the method of the middle Academy, by 
way of question and answer, drawn up by Cic- 
ero for the instruetion of his son Mareus, writ- 
ten in 46.—3. De Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem 
Libri III. A systematic work on the art of | 
Oratory, written in 55 at the request of his 
brother Quintus. This is the most perfect of 
Cicero's rhetorical works. Best edition by El- 
lendt, Regiomont., 1840.—4. Brutus s. De Claris 
Oratoribus. It contains a critical history of Ro- 
man eloquenee, from the earliest times down 
to Hortensius inclusive. Editions by Meyer, 
Hale, 1838, and by Ellendt, Regiomont., 1844.— 
5. Ad M. Brutwn Orator, in which Cicero gives 
hus views of a faultless orator: written 1 
Edited by Meyer, Lips, 1827.—6. De Optimo. 
Genere Oratorum. An introduetien to Ciecro's 
translation of the oratious of Æschines aud 
Demosthenes in the case of Ctesiphon: the 
translation itself has been lost.—7. Topica ad 
C. Trebatium. An abstract of the Topies of Ar- | 
istotle, illustrated by examples derived chiefly 
from Roman law instead of from Greek philos- , 
ophy : it was written m July, 44.—-». Mhetorico- | 
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rum ad C. Herennium Libri IV. The author of 
this work is uncertain, but it was certainly not 
written by Cieero.—1I. Purnosormican Works, 
1. Porrrican Pnitosoruy : 1. De Republica Libri 
VI A work on the best form of government 
and the duty of the eitizen, in the form of a 
dialogue founded on the Republie of Plato; 
written in 54. This work disappeared in the 
tenth or eleventh eentury of our era with the 
exeeption of the episode of the Somnium Seipi- 
onis, which had been preserved by Macrobius; 
but in 1822, Angelo Mai found among the Pa- 
limpsests in the Vatiean a portion of the lost 
treasure. Thus the greater part of the first 
and seeond books, and a few fragments of the 
others were diseovered. Editions by Mai, 
Rome, 1822, and by Creuzer and Moser, Frankf, 
1826.—9. De Legibus Libri IIl A dialogue, 
founded on the Laws of Plato; probably writ- 
ten 52. A portion of the three books 1s lost, 
and it originally eonsisted of a greater number. 
Edited by Moser and Creuzer, Frankfort, 1824, 
and by Bake, Lugd. Bat, 1842.—11. PuiLosoPHY 
or Monars: 1. De Officiis Libri III. Written 
in 44 for the use of his son Mareus, at that time 
residing at Athens. The first two beoks were 
ehiefly taken from Panetius, and the third book 
was founded upon the work of the Stoic Hecato; 
but the illustrations are taken almost exelu- 
sively from Roman history and Roman litera- 
ture. Edited by Beier, Lips., 1820-1821, 2 vols. 
—2. Cato Major s. De Senectute, addressed to At- 
ticus, and written at the beginning of 44: it 
points out how the burden of old age may be 
most easily supported.—3. Lelius s. De Amici- 
tia, written after the preeeding, to which it may 
be considered as forming a eompanion: also 
addressed to Atticus. [Edited by Beier, Lips, 
1828, and by Seyffert, Brandenburg, 1844.]—4. 
De Gloria Libri IL, written 44, is now lost, 
though Petrarch possessed a MS. of the work. 
—5. De Consolatione s. De Luctu minuendo, wiit- 
ten 45, soon after the death of his daughter 
Tulia, is also lost.—111. SPECcULATIVE PniLos- 
oriy : 1. Academicorwm Libri IL, a treatise upon 
the Academie philosophy, written 45. Edited 
by Goerenz, Lips., 1810, aud Orelh, Turic., 1827. 
—2. De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum Libri V. 
Dediented to M. Brutus, in which are discussed 
the opinions of the Epicureans, Stoics, and Per- 
ipateties, on the Supreme Good, that is, the finis, 
or end, toward which all our thoughts and ae- 
Written in 
45. Edited by Otto, Lips., 1831, and by Mad- 
vig, Copenhagen, 1839.—8. Tusculanarum Dis- 
putationum Libri V. This work, addressed to 
M. Brutus, 1s a series of discussions on various 
important points of practical philosophy, sup- 
posed to have been held in the Tuseulanum of 
Cieero. Written in 45. Edited by Kihner, 
Jen, 1846, third edition, and by Moser, Hannov., 
3 vols, 1836-1837.—4. Paradoxa, six favorite 
Paradoxes of the Stoies explained in familiar 
language, written early iu 46. [Edited by Mo- 


ser, Gottingen, 1846.]—5. Hortensius s. De Phi- 


losophia, a dialogue in praise of philosophy, of 
whieh fragments only are extant, written in 46. 
—6. Timaeus s. De Universo, a translation of Pla- 
tos Timeus, of which we possess a fragment. 
—1v. TnxoLocy: 1. De Natura Deorum Libri 
Ill An aecount of the speculations of the 
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Epieureans, the Stoies, and the Aeademieians, 
on the existenee, attributes, and providence of 
a Divine Being; dedieated to M. Brutus, and 
written early in 44; edited by Moser and Creu- 
zer, Lips, 1818.—2. De Divinatione Libri IL, a 
continuation of the preceding work. lt presents 
the opinions of the different sehools of philoso- 
phy upon the reality of the seienee of divina- 
tion. Written in 44, after the death of Cæsar; 
edited by Creuzer, Kayser, and Moser, Frankf, 
1828.—3. De lato Liber Singularis, only a frag- 
ment.—I1I. Orarioss. The following is a list 
of Cieeros extant speeehes, with the date at 
whieh eaeh was delivered. Some aeeount of 
each oration is given separately with the biog- 
raphy of the peison principally eoneerned. #1. 
Pro P. Quintio, B.C, 81.42. Pro Sex. Roscio 
Amerino, 80.98. Pro Q. Roseio Comcedo, 76. 
4, Pro M. Tullie, 71.—8. In Q. Ceecilium, 70. 
—6. In Verrem Aetio L, 5th of August, 70.47. 
in Verrem Actio IL Not delivered.—8. Pro 
M. Fonteio, 69.—9. Pro A. Cecina, 69, proba- 
“bly.—10. Pro Lege Manilia, 64—11. Pro A. 
Cluentio Avito, 66—12. Pro C. "Cornelio, **55. 
—13. Oratio in Toga Candida, 64.—14. De Lege 
Agraria, three orations, 68.—15, Pro U. Rabirio, 
68.—16. In Catilinam, four orations, 63.—1'. 
Pro Murena, 68-418. Pro P. Cornelio Sulla, 62. 
—19. Pro A. Lieinio Arehia, 61.—20. Pro L. 
Valerio Flaeeo, 59.—21. Post Reditum in Senatu, 
5th of September, 57.—22. Post Reditum ad 
Quirites, 6th or "th of September, 57.—23. Pro 
Domo sua ad Pontifiees, 29th of September, 57. 
—?4. De Haruspieum Responsis, 56.—25. Pro 
P. Sextio, 55—26. In Vatinium, $6.27. Pro 
M. Cælio Rufo, 56.+28. Pro. L. Cornelio Balbo, 
56.—29. De Provineiis Consularibus, 56.— 30. 
In L. Pisonem, 55.—31. Pro Cn. Planelo, 56. 
=-32. Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, 54-—88. Pro M. 


¿Emilio Seauro, 54.—34. Pro T. Annio Milone, | 


59—35. Pro M. Mareello, 47.36. Pro Q. Li- 
gario, 46.—927. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45.—-88. 
Orationes Philippiee, fourteen orations against 
ME Antonius, 44 and 48.—1V. Errstues. Cieero, 
during the most important period of his life, 
maintained a close correspondence with Atticus, 
and with a wide eirele of literary and political 
friends and conneetions We now have up- 
ward of eight hundred lettere, undoubtedly gen- 
uine, extending over a space of twenty-six years, 


and eommonly arranged in the following man-. 


ner: 1. Epistolarum ad Familiares s. Epistola- 
sum ad Diversos Libri XVI, a series of four 
hundred and twenty-six epistles, commeneing 
with a letter to Pompey, written in 62, and 
terminating with a letter to Cassius, July, 48. 
They are not placed in chronological order, but 
those addressed to the game individuals, with 
their replies, where these exist, are grouped to- 
gether, without referenee to the date of the rest.— 
2. Epistolarum ad T. Pomponium Atticum Libri 
XVI, a series of three hundred and ninety-six 
epistles addressed to Atticus, of whieh eleven 
were written in 68, 67, 65, and 62, the remain- 
der after the eud of 62, and the last in Novem- 
ber, 44. They are, for the most part, in chro- 
nological order, although dislocations vecur here 
and there.—3. Epistolarum ad Q. Fratrem Libri 
IlI, a sevies of twenty-nine epistles addressed 
to his brother, the first written in 59, the last in 
54.—4. We find in most editions Epistolarum ad 
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Brutum Liber, a series of eighteen epistles, all 
written after the death of Cæsar. To these are 
added eight, more, first published by Oratander. 
The genuineness of these two books is doubt- 
ful. ‘The most useful edition of Cieero's letters 
is by Sehütz, 6 vols. 8vo, 1809-1812, in whieh 
they are arranged in chronological order. ~ Cieero 
also wrote a greut number of other works on 
historieal and miseellaneous subjeets, all of 
whieh are lost. He eomposed several poems, 
most of them in his earlier years, but two at a 
later period, eontaining a history of his eonsul- 
ship, and an uecount of his exile and recall. A 
liue in one of his poems contained the unlueky 
jingle so well kuown to us from Juvenal (x, 
122), O fortunatam natam me consule Romam. 
The best edition of the eollected works of Cieero 
is by Orelli, Turie, 1826-1837, 9 vols. 8vo, in 
thirteen parts.—6. Q., brother of the orator, was 
born about 102, and was edneated along with 
his brother. In 67 he was eedile, in 62 prætor, 
and for the next three years governed Asia as 
propretor. He returned to Rome in 58, and 
warmly exerted himself to proeure the reeall 
of his brother from banishment. In 55 he went 
to Gaul as legatus to Cæsar, whose approbation 
he gained by his military abilities and gallantry: 
he distinguished himself particularly by the re- 
sistanee he offered to a vast host of Gauls, whe 
had attacked his eamp, when he was statioued 
for the winter with one legion in the country 
of the Nervii. In 51 he accompanied his broth- 
er as legate to Cilicia; and on the breaking out. 
of the eivil war in 49 he jomed Pompey. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he was pardoned by Cæ- 
sar. He was proseribed by the triumvirs, and 
was put to death in 45. Quintus wrote several 
works, which are all lost, with the exception 
of an address to his brother, entitled De Peti- 
tione Consulatus. Quintus was married to Pom- 
ponia, sister of Atticus; but, from ineompati- 
bility of temper, their union was an unhappy 
one.—T, M, only sou of the orator and his wife 
Terentia, was born 65. He accompanied his 
father to Cilicia, and served in Pompey' army 
in Greece, although he was then only sixteen 
years of age. In 45 he was sent to Athens to 
pursue his studies, but there fell into irregular 
and extravagant habits. On the death of Cæ- 
sar (44) he joined the republiean party, served 
as military tribune under Brutus in Maeedonia, 
and after the battle of Philippi (42) fled to Sex. 
Pompey in Sieily. When peace was eoncluded 
between the triumvirs and Pompey in 39, Cieero 
returned to Rome, was favorably received by 
Octavianus, who at length assumed him as his 
eolleague in the eonsulship (B.C. 30, from 13th 
of September). By a singular eoineidenee, the 
dispatch announeing the capture of the fleet of 
Antony, which was immediately followed by 
his death, was addressed to the new eonsul in his 
official eapaeity, and thus, says Plutarch, “the 
divine justice reserved the eompletion of An- 
tony's punishment for the house of Cieero”—8, 
Q. son of No. 6, and of Pomponia, sister of Atti- 
eus, was born 66 or 67, and perished with his 
father in the proseription, 43. A - 
Cronyrus (Kíyvpoc) called ErnYnA (Egvp7) 
in Homer, a town of Thesprotia in Epirus, be- 
tween the Aeherusian Lake and the sea. l 
[Crcrnuvs, Messius, a — Campania, 
9 Li 
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a character introduced by Horace (fifth satire of 
the first book) in a ridiculous eontroversy with 
the slave Sarmentus. | 

Cicénes (Kixovec), a Thracian people on the 
Hebrus, and near the eoust. 

[Croynernus (Kixóvg8oc: now Pontiko), an 
island and eity in the Pagaseeus Sinus.] 

Cicynna (Kixvvva : Kixvvveús), a demus of At- 
tiea, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, and after- 
ward to the tribe Aeamantis. 

Ciricía (Ki2iría: Kidcé, fem. KíAtoca), a dis- 
triet iu the southeast of Asia Minor, bordering 
to the east on Syria, to the north on Cappadoeia 
and Lyeaoria, to the uorthwest and west on 
Pisidia and Pamphylia. On all sides, exeept 
the west, it is inclosed by natural boundaries, 
namely, the Mediterranean on the south, Mount 
Am"nus on the east, and Mount Taurus on the 
north. ‘The western part of Cilicia is intersected 
by the offshoots of the Taurus, while in its east- 
ern part the mountain chains inelose much 
larger tracts of level country: and hence arose 
the division of the conntry into C. Aspera (K. 7 
Tpaxeía, or rpaxecoTu;), and C. Campestris (K. 
y weduic); the latter was also called Cilicia 
Propria (7 ¿dos K.) Numerous rivers, among 
which are the Pyramus, SARUs, Cyrpnus, CALY- 
CADNUS, and smaller mountain streams, descend 
from the Taurus. The castern division, through 
whieh most of the larger rivers flow, was ex- 
tremely fertile, and the narrower valleys of 
Cilicia Aspera contained some rich tracts of 
land; the latter distriet was famed for its fine 
breed of horses. The first inhabitants of the 
country are supposed to have been of the Syr- 
lan race. The mythieal story derived their 
name from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who start- 
ed, with his brothers Cadmus and Phoenix, for 
Europe, but stopped short ou the coast of Asia 
Minor, aud peopled with his followers the plain 
of Cilicia. The country remained independent 
till the time of the Persian Empire, under which 
it formed a satrapy, but appears to have been 
still governed by its native princes. Alexan- 
der subdued it on his march into Upper Asia; 
and, after the division of lis empire, it formed 
a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidx; its 
thee were settled by Greeks, and the old in- 

abitants were for the most part driven back 
into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they 
remained virtually independeut, practicing rob- 
bery by land and piracy by sea, till Pompey 
drove them from the sea in his war against the 
pirates, aud, having rescued the level country 
from the power of Tigranes, who had overrun it, 
he erected it iuto a Roman provinee, B.C. 67-66. 
The mountain country was not made a province 
till the reign of Vespasian. The people bore a 
low character among the Greeks and Romans. 
The Carians, Cappadocians, and Cilicians were 
called the three bad K's. 

Ciricta PyLæ or Porra (ai Uóla: ripe Ki- 
Aulas : now Kolinboghaz), the chief pass between 
Cappadoeia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on 
the road from Tyana to Tarsus. This was the 
way by which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

Ciriciux Mare (7 Ki2dería dádacoa), the north- 
easteru portion of the Mediterranean, between 
Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cinix (KéAcg), son of Agenor and Telephassa, 
was, with his brothers, Cadmus and Pheenix, 
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¿sent out by their father in seareh of Europa, 


who had been earried off by Jupiter (Zeus) 
Cilix settled iu the eountry ealled after him Ci- 
lieia. 

Cima (Kí22a) a small town in the Troad, on 
the River Cilleus, at the foot of Mount Cillæus, in 
the range of Gargarus, celebrated for its temple 
of Apollo surnamed Cilleeus. Its foundation was 
ascribed to Pelops. 

Cini, a powerful family in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, were driven out of their na- 
tive town in B.C. 801, but were restored hy the 
Romans. The Ciluii were nobles or Lucumones 
iu their state, and some of them in aneieut times 
may have held even the kingly dignity. (Com- 
pare Hor, Carm, i,1.) The name has been ren- 
dered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius Mæcenas. 
Vid. Ma:cenas. 

[Cito or Chito, P. Magius. 1. A friend and 
elieut of M. Claudius Marcellus, whom he mur- 
dered at the Piræus, B.C. 45, at the instiga- 
tion, us some asserted, of Cæsar, but more prob- 
ably from anger at being refused a sum of mon- 
ey which Cilo wished to obtain from Mareellus 
to relieve him from his embarrassments.—2 Ju- 
Nius, proeurator of Pon'us in the reign of Claud- 
ius, brought the Bosporan Mithradates to Rome 
in A.D. 50, and received afterward the cousular 
insignia. | 

CixmbrER, C. Annivs, had obtained the prætor- 
ship from Caesar, and was one of Antony's sup- 
porters, B.C. 48, ou which acconnt he is attacked 
by Cieero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whenee Cicero ealls him ironically 
Philadelphus. 

Cimser, L. Tiriíus (not Tullius), a friend of 
Cæsar, who gave him the provinee of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Cæsars murderers, B. 
C. 44. On the fatal day. Cimber was foremost. 
in the ranks, under pretext of presentiug a 
petition to Cæsar praying for his brother’s re- 
call from exile. After the assassination, Cim- 
ber went to his province and raised a fleet, 
with whieli he rendered service to Cassius and 
Brutus. 

Cimprt, a Celtie people, probably of the same 
race as the Cymry. Vid. Cer. They are 
generally, but iucorreetly, supposed to have iu- 
habited the peuinsula which was called after 
them CuErsoxesus Cimprica (now Jutland); 
the greatest uncertainty, however, prevailed 
among the ancients respecting their original 
abode. In conjunction with the Teutoni and 
Ambrones, they migrated south, with their 
wives and children, toward the close of the 
second century B.C.; and the whole host is 
said to have contained three hundred thousand 
fighting men They defeated several Roman 
armies, and caused the greatest alarm at Rome 
In B.C. 113 they defeated the consul Papiviue 
Carbo near Norcia, and then crossed over into 
Gaul, which they ravaged iu all directions. In 
109 they defeated the consul Junius Silanus, in 
107 the consul Cassius Longinus, who fell in 
the battle, and in 105 they gaiued their most 
brilliant vietory near the Rhoue over the nnited 
armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and the pro- 
consul Servilius Cæpio. instead of crossing 
the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, 
marched into Spain where they remained two 
or three years. The Romans meantime had 
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been making preparations to resist their for- 
midable foes, and had plaeed their troops under 
the command of Manus. The barbarians rc- 
turned to Gaul in 102. In that year the Teutoni 
were defeated, and eut to pieces by Marius, near 
Aque Sextiæ (now Azz) in Gaul; and fext year 
(101) the Cimbri and their allies were likewise 
destroyed by Marius and Catulus, in the deci- 
sive battle of the Campi Raudii, near Vereella, 
in the north of Italy. In the time of Augustus, 
the Cimbri, who were then a people of no im- 
portanee, sent an embassy to the emperor. 

Cimincs or Ciminius Mons (now Monte Cimi- 
no, also Monte Fogliano) a range of mountains 
in Etrnria, tbiekly covered with wood, (Saltus 
Cimivius, Silva Ciminia) near a lake of the 
same name, northwest of Tarquini, between 
the Laeus V ulsiniensis and Soraete. 

[ Crumericum (Kuupepukóv, Strab. ; rà Kiuyuépia 
tetyn, Herod. ; and Kippepuc Kop, Strab.: now 
Eski-Krimm), a village in the Taurie or Cim- 
merian Chersonesus, west of Kajfa : in its neigh- 
borhood was Mons Cimmerius (now Aghirmisch- 
Dagh). 

Cimmérú (Kyuépeos), the name of a mythieal 
and of au historieal people. The mythical Cim- 
meri, mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the fur- 
thest west on the oeean, enveloped in eonstant 
mists and darkness. Later writers sought to 
localize them, and aceordingly placed them 
either in Italy near the Lake Avernus, or in 
Spain, or in the Tanrie Chersonesus. The his- 
torical Cimmeni dwelt on the Palus Meeotis 
(now Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, 
and in Asiatie Sarmatia. Driven from their 
abodes by the Seythians, they passed into Asia 
Minor on the northeast, and penetrated west as 
far as ZEolis aud Ionia, They took Sardis B.C. 
$35 in the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia, but 


they were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the | 


grandson of Ardys. 

CimmEnivs Bosporus. Vid. Bosporus. 

Cimd us (Kilos: KiuóALoc : now Cimoli or 
Argentiere), an island in the /Egean Sea, one 
of the Cyelades, between Siphnos and Melos, 
celebrated for its fine white earth, used by full- 
ers for cleaning cloths. 

Cimon (Kíuov) 1. Son of Stesagoras, and 
father of Miltiades, victor at Marathon, gained 
three Olympic victories with his fonr-horse 
chariot, and after his third victory was seeretly 
murdered by order of the sons of Pisistratus.— 
2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of the 
great Miltiades. On the death of his father 
(B.C. 489), he was imprisoned beeause he was 
unable to pay his fine of fifty talents, which 
was eventnally paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinice, Cimon's sister. Cimon first dis- 
tinguished himself on the invasiou of Greece by 
Xerxes (480), and after the battle of Platææ 
was bronght forward by Aristides. He fre- 
-quently eommanded the Athepian fleet in their 
aggressive wars agaiust the Persians. His 
most brilliant sueeess was in 466, when he de- 
feated a lavge Persian fleet, and on the same 
day lauded and routed their land forees also on 
the River Enrymedon in Pamphylia. The 
death of Aristides and the banishment of The- 
mistocles left Cimou without a rival at Athens 
for some years. 
.deelined as that of Pericles iuereased. 





Dnt his influenee gradually | i à 4 
In 461 had won him more cities than his own arms. 
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Cimon marehed at the head of some Athenian 
troops to the assistance of the Spartans, who 
were hard pressed by their revolted snbjeets. 
The Athenians were deeply mortified by the in- 
sulting manner in which their offers of assist- 
ance were declined, and were enraged with 
Cimon, who bad exposed them to this insult. 
His enemies, in eonseqnenee, suceeeded in ob- 
tuining his ostracism this year, He was sub- 
sequently reealled, in what year is uneertain, 
and through his intervention a five years’ trnee 
was made between Athens and Sparta, 450. 
In 449 the war was renewed with Persia; Ci- 
mon reeeived the command, and with two hund- 
red ships sailed to Cyprus: here, while be- 
sieging Citinm, illness or the effeets of a wound 
earried him off. Cimon was of a eheerful eon- 
vivial temper, frank and affable in his manners. 
Having obtained a great fortune by his share of 
the Persian spoils, he displayed unbounded lib- 
erality. His orehards and gardens were thrown 
open; his fellow demusmen were free daily to 
his table, and bis publie bounty verged on os- 
tentation. With the treasure he brought from 
Asia the southern wall of the citadel was built, 
and at his own private charge the foundation of 
the long walls to the Pirans was laid down.— 
3. Of Cleon, a painter of great renown, flour- 
ished about B.C. 460, and appears to have been 
the first paiuter of perspective. 

CixÁpox (Kivádewv), the ehief of a eonspiraey 
against the Spartan peers (óuoo¿) in the first 
year of Agesilaus II. (B.C. 398-397). The plot 
was discovered, and Cinadon and the other eon- 
spirators were put to death. 

Civaruon (Kuvaifwr), of Lacedemon, one of 
the most fertile of the Cyclie poets, flonrished 
B.C. 765. 

Cixára or CixXmus (now Zinara), a small 
island in the ZEgean Sea, east of Naxos, cele- 
brated for its artichokes (x«vdpa). 

Cincinnatus, L, Quixtius, a favorite hero of 
the old Roman republie, and a model of old Ro- 
man frugality and integrity. He lived on his 
farm, cultivating the land with his own haud. 
In B.C. 460 he was appointed eonsul suffectus 
in the room of P. Valerius. In 458 he wns 
ealled from the plongh to the dictatorship, iu 
order to deliver the Roman eousnl] and army 
from the perilous position in whieh they had 
been placed by the Æqnians. He saved the 
Roman army, defeated the enemy, and, after 
holding the dictatorship only sixteen days, re- 
turned to his farm. In 439, at the nge of eighty, 
he was a second time appointed dictator to. op- 
pose the alleged machiuations of Sp. Milius. 
Several of the descendants of Cineiunatus held 
the consulship and eonsular tribunate, but none 
of them is of snfficient importance to require a 
separate notice. 

Cincius ALIMENTUS. Vid. ALIMENTUS. 

Cinkas (Kuvéac). [1. A Thessalian prinee, 
contemporary with and an ally of the Pisistra- 
tids, born at Conium in Phrygia.]—2. A Thes- 


' salian, the friend and minister of Pyrrhus, king 


| of Epirns. 


He was the most eloquent man of 
his day, and reminded his hearers of Demos- 
thenes; whom he heard speak iu his youth. 
Pyrrhus prized his persuasive powers so highly, 
that “the words of Cineas (he was wont to suy) 
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The most famous passage in his life is his em- 
bassy to Rome, with proposals of peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (B.C. 280). 
Cineas spared no arts to gain favor, Thanks 
to his wonderful memory, on the day after his 
arrival be was able (we are told) to address all 
the senators and knights by name. The senate, 
however, rejected his proposals mainly through 
the dying eloquence of old App. Claudius Cacus. 
The ambassador returned and told the king that 
there was no people like that people—their city 
was a temple, their senate an assembly of kings. 
Two years after (278), when Pyrrhus was about 
to eross over into Sieily, Cineas was again sent 
to negotiate ew He appears to have died 
in Sieily shortly afterward. 

Cinésias (Kivncíac) a dithyrambic poet of 
Athens, of no merit, ridieuled by Aristophanes 
and other eomie poets. But he had his re- 
venge, for he succecded iu proeuring the abo- 
lition of the Choragia, as far as regarded com- 
edy, about B.C. 390. 

Cinca (now Cinca) a river in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, falls with the Sieoris into the Iberus. 

CrmxGÉTORIX. J. A Gaul, one of the first men 
in the city of the Treviri (now Zrèves, Trier), at- 
tached himself to the Romans, though son-in- 
law to Indutiomarus, the head of the independ- 
ent party. When this leader had been put to 
death by Cæsar, he became chief of his native 
city.—[2. Cæsar (B. G., v. 22) mentions anoth- 
er Cingetorix, a ehief of the Kentish Britons.] 

Cixctium (Ciugulanus : now Cingolo), a town 
in Picenum, on a rock, built by Labienus shortly 
before the breaking out of the eivil war, B.C. 
49. 

Cinna, ConxELIUs. 1. L., the famous leader 
of the popular party during the absence of Sulla 
in the East (B.C. 87-84). In 87 Sulla allowed 
Cinna to be eleeted eonsul with Cn. Octavius, 
on eondition of his taking an oath not to alter 
the eonstitution as then existing. But as soon 
as Sulla had left Italv, he began his endeavor 
to overpower the senate, and to recall Marius 
and his party. He was, however, defeated by 
his colleague Oetavius in the forum, was obliged 
to fly the city, and was deposed by the senate 
from the consulate. But he soon returned; 
with the assistanee of Marius, who came back 
to Italy, he collected a powerful army, and laid 
. siege to Rome. The capture of the city, and 
the massaere of Sulla’s friends which followed, 
more properly belong to the life of Marius. For 
the next three years (86, 85, 84) Cinna was 
consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to return from 
Greece; and Cinna was slain by his own troops, 
when he ordered them to eross over from Italy 
to Greeec, where he intended to encounter 
Sulla—2. L., son of No. 1, joined M. Lepidus 
in his attempt to overthrow the constitution of 
Bulla, 78; and on the defeat and death of Lep- | 
idus in Sardinia, he went with M. Perperna to 
join Sertorius in Spain. Cesar proeured his 
recall from exile. He was made prætor by 
Cesar in 44, but was, notwithstanding, one of 
the enemies of the dictator. Though he would 
not join the conspirators, he approved of their 
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nown, the friend of Catullus In B.C. 44 he 
was tribune of the plebs, when he was murder 
ed by the mob, who mistook him for his name- 
sake Cornelius Cinna, though he was at the 
time walking in Cesar’s funeral procession. 
His principal work was an epie poem entitled 
Smyrna. 

Cinnimus, JoaxxEs ('lodvvgc Kivvapioc), one 
of the most distinguished Byzantine historians, 
lived under the Emperor Manucl Comnenus 
(who reigned A.D. 1143-1180), and wrote the 
history of this emperor and of his father Calo- 
Joannes, in six books, which have eome down 
to us. Edited by Du Cange, Paris, 1670, fol, 
and by Meineke, Bonn, 1836, 8vo. 

Cixyrs or CiíxYpenus (Kívvp, Kivógos: now 
Wad-Khakan or Kinifo), a small river on the 
northern coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, 
forming the eastern boundary of the proper ter- 
ritory of the African Tripolis. The district 
about it was called by the same name, and was 
famous for its finc-haired goats. 

Cin¥ras (Kivópas), son of Apollo, king of Cy- 
prus, and priest of the Paphian Venus (Aphro- 
dite), whieh latter offiee remained hereditary in 
his family, the Ciuyrade. He was married to 
Metharne, the daughter of the Cyprian king 
Pygmalion, by whom he had several ehildren, 
and among them was Adonis. Aceording to 
some traditions, he unwittingly begot Adonis by 
his own daughter Smyrna, and killed himself on 
discovering the crime he had eommitted. Ac 
cording to other traditions, he had promised to 
assist Agamemnon; but as he did not keep his 
word, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and per- 
ished in a contest with Apollo. 

Cirrus or Ciprus, Genticivs, a Roman praetor, 
on whose head it is said that horns suddenly 
grew, as he was going out of the gates of the 
city, and, as the haruspices declared that if he 
returned to the city he would be king, he im- 
posed voluntary exile upon himself. 

Circe (Kipy), a mythieal soreerese, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and 
sister of Æëtes, lived in the island of Alea. 
Ulysses tarried a whole year with her, after she 
had changed several of his companions into pigs. 
By Ulysses she beeame the mother of Agrius- 
and Telegonus. The Latin poets relate that 
she metamorphosed Seylla, and Picus, king of 
the Ausonians. 

CincEnu (Cireeiensis: now Circello, and the 
ruins Citta Vecchia), an aneient town of Latium, 
on the Promontory Cmceium, founded by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, never beeame a place of im- 
portance, in eonsequence of its proximity to 
the unhealthy Pontine marshes. The oysters 
caught off Cireeii were eelebrated. (Hor. Sat, 
li, 4, 38; Juv, iv, 140) Some writers sup- 
pose Ciree to have resided on this promontory, 
and that henee it derived its name. x 

Circisium (Kipxýciov: now Kerkesiah), a city- 
of Mesopotamia, on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates, at the mouth of the Aborrhas: the ex- 
treme border fortress of the Roman empire, 

Circus. Vid. Roma. 

Cirrus (Kipgcc), a town in Phocis, on a 


act; and so great was the rage of the mob| mountain of the same name, whieh is separated 
against him, that they nearly murdered him. | by a valley from Parnassus. 


Vid. below, Cinxa, Hucvius. 


Orxna, C. HeLvius, a poet of considerable re- | 
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Cirrua. Vid. Crissa. 
Creta, afterward Consrantina (ruina at Con- 
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stantineh), a eity of the Massyli iu Numidia, | it was ealled Prustas—[2. A river of Lower 
fifty Roman miles from the sex; the capital of | Moesia, flowing into the Ister or Danube. ] 


Syphax, and of Masinissa and his suecessors. 
Its position on a height, surrounded by the River 
Ampsagas, made it almost impregnable, as the 
Romans found in the Jugurthine, and the French 
in the Algerine wars. 16 was restored by Con- 
stantine the Great, in honor of whom it received 
its later name. 

[Cisrivs, M. 1. Tribune of the plebs B.C. 57, 
the year in whieh Cieero was rcealled from ban- 
ishment, took an active part in Cicero's favor, 
He was afterward defended by Cicero when ac- 
sused of bribery (ambitus), but eould not obtain 
a verdiet in his favor.—2. L., one of Caesar's offi- 
ecrs in the African war, commanded part of the 
fleet, B.C. 46.] 

[Cissa (Kíoca), a city of the Jacetani in His- 
pania Tarraconensis ; called by Livy (xxi, 60) 
Scissum (where for Scissis Alschefski writes Cis- 
sis), and probably the Cinna of Ptolemy.] 

Cisseus (Kiocevc). 1. A king in Thrace, and 
father of Theano, or, aecording to others, of Hec- 
uba, who is hence called Cissitis (Keoonic).—[2. 
Son of Melampus, fought on the side of Turnus, 
and was slain by Aneas.] 

Utssia (Kooia), a very fertile district of Susi- 
ana, on the Choaspes. he inhabitants (Kicovor) 
were i wild free people, resembling the Persians 
in their manners, 

Cissus (Kiood¢), a town in Macedonia, on a 
mountuin of the same name, south of Thessalon- 
ica, to whieh latter place its inhabitants were 
trausplauted by Cassander. 

CisrHENE (Kic07vy). 1. A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha, on the 
Gulf of Adramyttium.—2. (Now Castel-Rosso), 
an island and town on the coast of Lycia.—3. In 
the mythical geography of ZEschylus (Prom. 
799) the “ plains of Cisthene" are made the abode 
of the Gorgons. 

OrriizgoN (Kiappóv: now Citheron, and its 
highest summit Llatía), a lofty range of mount- 
ains, separated Bocotia from Megaris and Attica. 
It was covered with wood, abounded in game, 
and was the secne of several eelebrated legends 
in mythology. It was said to have derived its 
name from Citheron, a mythical king of Beeo- 
tia. Its highest summit was sacred to the 
Citbeeronian Jupiter (Zeus), and here was cele- 
brated the festival called Dadola. Vid. Diet. 
of Ant. s. v. 

Citnanista, a sea-port town (now Cvireste), 
and a promontory (now Cape d'Aigle) in Gallia 
Narbunensis, near Massilia. * 

Ciriuw (Kirov : Kercevo). 1. (Ruins near Lar: 
seca), one of the nine chief towns of Cyprus, 
with a harbor and salt-works, two hundred sta- 
dia from Salamis, near the mouth of the Tetius: 
here Cimon, the eelebrated Athenian, died, and 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, was born. 
—2. A town in Maeedonia, on a mountain Citius, 
northwest of Berea. 

Cius (K£oc: Kioc or Keioc, Ciánus: now Ghio, 
also Ghemlio and Kemlik). 1. An ancient city in 
Bithynia, on a bay of the Propontis ealled Cia- 
nus Sinus, was eolonized by the Milesians, aud 
became a plaee of much cominereial importanee. 
It joiued the ZEtolian league, and was destroyed 
by Philip IIL, king of Macedonia, but was re- 
built by Prusias, king of Bithynia, from whom 


| [Civica CxngXzis, under the Emperor Domi- 
tian, proconsul of Asia: he was put to death by 
the emperor's orders, just before A.D. 90.] 

Civiiis, CLaubius, sometimes called Jurivs, 
the leader of the Batavi in their revolt from 
Rome, A.D. 69-70. He was of the Butavian 
royal race, and, like Hannibal and Sertorius, had 
lost an eye. His brother, Julius Paulus, was 
put to death on a false eharge of treason by 
Fonteius Capito (A.D. 67 or 68), who sent Civilis 
in chains to Nero at Rome, where he was heard 
and acquitted by Galba. He was afterward 
prefect of a cohort, but under Vitellius he be- 
came an object of suspieion to the army, and 
with diffieulty escaped with his life. He vowed 
vengeance. His countrymen, who were shame- 
fully treated by the officers of Vitellius, were 
easily induced to revolt, and they were joined by 
the Canninefates and Frisii, He took up arms 
under pretence of supporting the cause of Ves- 
pasian, and defeated in sucecssion the generals of 
Vitellius in Gaul and Germany, but he continued. 
in open revolt even after the death of Vitellius. 
In 70 Civilis gained fresh vietories over the Ro- 
mans, but was at length defeated in tlie eourse 
of the year by Petilius Cerealis, who had been 
sent into Germany with an immense army. 
Peaee was coneluded with the Batavi on terms 
favorable to the latter, but we do not know what 
became of Civilis. 

Cizára (Kíjapa) a mountain fortress in tho 
district of Phazemonitis in Pontus; onec a royal 
residence, but destroyed before Strabo's time. 

OrApivs (K2údaos or KAdóeoc) a river in 
Elis, flows iuto the Alphéus at Olympia. 

Cuampertia, ealled by the Greeks LawPETIA 
(Aaurería, Aaurérera), a town of Bruttium, on 
the western coast: in ruins in Pliny’s time. 

Cuanis. 1. (Now Chiano), a river of Etruria, 
rises south of Arretium, forms two small lakes 
near Clusium, west of Lake Trasimenus, and 
flows into the Tiber east of Vulsinii.—2. The 
more ancient name of the Liris.—9. (Now Glan 
in Steiermark), a river in the Noric Alps. 

Cranivs. Vid. Livernus. 

CiArus (7 KAépoc: ruins near Zille), a small 
town on the Ionian coast, near Colophon, with « 
celebrated temple and oracle of Apollo, sur- 
named Clarius. 

[CLArus, one of the eompanions of Aneas.} 

OLanus, Sex. Ervolus, a friend of the younger 
Pliny, fought under Trajan in the Kast, and took 
Seleucia, A.D. 115. His son Sextus was a pa- 
tron of literature, and was consul under Antoni- 
nus Pius, A.D. 146. 

Crassicus, Junius, a distinguished man of the 
Treviri, was prefect of an ala of the Treviri in 
the Roman army under Vitellius, A.D. 69, but 
afterward joined Civilis in his rebellion against 
the Romans. Vid. Crvinis. 

Crasripíux (now Casteggio or Schiateggio), a 
fortified town of the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, 
not far from the Po, on the road from Dertona 
to Placentia. = 

CLATERNA, a fortified town in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, not far from Bononia: its nante 18 retained 
in the small river Quaderna. 

Craupía. 1. Quinta, a Roman matron, not a 
Vestal Virgin, as is mu p When 
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the vessel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessinus to Rome had stuck fast in a shallow at 
the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers announced 
that only a chaste woman could move it. Clau- 
dia, who had been accused of incontinence, took 
hold of the rope, and the vessel forthwith fol- 
lowed her, B.C. 204.—2. Or Cobra, eldest of 
the three sisters of P. Clodius Pulcher, the en- 
emy of Cicero, married Q. Marcius rex.—3. Or 
Cropia, second sister of P. Clodius, married Q 
Metellus Celer, but became infamous for her de- 
baucheries, and was suspected of having poison- 
ed her husband, Cicero in his letters frequently 
calls her Boémic.—t. Or Cronia, youngest sister 
of P. Clodius, married L. Lueullus, to whom she 
proved unfaithful. All three sisters are said to 
have had ineestuous intereourse with their broth- 
er Publius. 

Craupia Guns, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and 
came to Rome in B.C. 504, when they were re- 
ceived among the patricians. Vid. CLAUDIUS, 
No.1. They were uoted for their pride and 
haughtiness, their disdain for the laws, and their 
hatred of the plebeians. They bore various sur- 
names, which are given under Ciauptvs, with the 
exception of those with tle cognomen Nero, who 
are better known under the latter name. The 
Plebeian Claudii were divided into several fum- 
ilies, of which the most celebrated was that of 
MARCELLUS. 

CraAuDIANUS, CLAvDlus, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and his 
sons Arcadius and Houorius. He was a uative 
of Alexandrea, and removed to Rome, where we 
find him iu A.D. 395. He enjoyed the patron- 
age of the all-powerful Stilicho, by whom he 
was raised to offices of honor and emolument. 
A statue was erected to his honor in the Forum 
of Trajan by Arcadius and Honorius, the inserip- 
tion on which was discovered at Rome iu the 
fifteenth ceutury. He also eujoyed the patrou- 
age of the Empress Sercna, through whose inter- 
position he gaiued a wealthy wife. The last his- 
torical allusion in his writings belongs to 404; 
whence it is supposed that he may have been in- 
volved in the misfortunes of Slilicho, who was 
put to death in 408. He wasa heathen. His 
extant works are, 1. The three panegyries on the 
third, fourth, and sixth cousulships of Honorius. 
2. A poem ou the nuptials of Honorins and Ma- 
ria. 3. Four short Fescennine lays on the same 
subject. 4. A panegyrie on the consulship of 
Probinus and Olybrius. 5. The praises of Stili- 
cho, in two books, aud a panegyric on his consul- 
ship, in one book. 6. The praises of Serena, the 
wife of Stilicho. 7. A panegyric ou the consul- 
ship of Flavius Mallius Theodorus. 8. The Epi- 
thalamium of Palladius and Celerina. 9. An 





invective against Rufinus, iu two books. 10. An 
invective against Eutropius in two books 11. 
De Bello Gildonico, the first book of an histor- 
ical poem on the war in Africa against Gildo. 
12, De Bello (etico, an historical poem on the 
successful campaign of Stilicho against Alaric 
aud the Goths, concluding with the battle of Pol- 
lentia. 13. Raptus Proserpine, three books of | 
au unfinished epic on the rape of Proserpina. 
14. Gigantomachia, a fragment extending to one 
hundred and twenty-eight lines only. 15. Five 
short epistles. 16. Midyllia, a collection of seven 
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i poeras, chiefly on subjects connected with natural 


history. 17. Epigrammata, a collection of short 
vecasional picees. The Christian bymns found 
amoug his poems in most editions are certainly 
spurious. The poems of Claudian are distin- 
guished by purity of language and real poetical 
genius. The best edition is by Burmann, Amst., 
1760. 

CuaunióróLIs (KAavótómoAi), the name of 
some cities called after the Emperor Claudius, 
the chief of which were, 1. In Bithynia (vid. 
Brruynium). 2. A colony in the district of Ca- 
taonia, in Cappadocia. 

Ciaupius, patriciau. Vid. CLAUDIA GENS: 
1. Arr. Craupivs Sasinus REGILLENSIS, a Sabine 
of the town of Regillum or Regilli, who in bis 
own country bore the name of Attus Clausus, 
being the advocate of peace with the Romans, 
when hostilities broke out betweeu the two 
natious, withdrew with a large train of follow- 
ers to Rome, B.C. 504. He was received inte 
the ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Anio were assigned to his followers, who were 
formed into a new tribe called the Claudian. 
He exhibited the characteristics which marked 
his descendants, aud showed the most bitter 
hatred toward the plebeians. He was eonsul 
495, amd his conduct toward the plebeians led 
to their secession to the Mons Sacer, 494.—2. 
Arr. Cr. Sas. REGILL, son of No. 1, consul 471, 
treated the soldiers whom he eominauded with 
such severity that his troops deserted him. 
Next year he was impeached by two of the 
tiibunes, but, according to the commou story, 
he died or killed himself before the trial.—3. 
C. Cr. Sas. REGILL, brother of No. 2, consul 
460, wheu App. Herdonius seized the Capitol. 
Though a stanch supporter of the Patricians, 
he warned the decemvir Appius agaiust an im- 
moderate use of his power. His remonstranees 
being of no avail, he withdrew to Regillum, 
but returned to defend Appius when impeached. 
—4, Arr. CL. Crassus ReGILL. SAB., the decem- 
vir, commonly considered son of No, 2, but more 
probably the sume persou. He was consul 451, 
and on the appointnent of the decemvirs in 
that year, he became oue of them, and was 
reappointed the following year. His real char- 
acter now betrayed itself i the most tyrannous 
conduet toward the plebeians, till his attempt 
against Virginia led to the overthrow of the 
decemvirate. Appius was impeached by Vir- 
ginius, but did not live to abide his trial. He 
either killed himself, or was put to death in 
prison by order of the tribunes.—5. Arr. CLAU- 
pius Cacus, became blind before his old age. 
In his ceusorship (312), to which he was elected 
without having beeu consul previously, he built 
the Appian aqueduct, and commeuced the Appi- 
an road, which was continued to Capua. He 
retained the censorship four years in opposition 
to the law which limited the length of the office 
to eightcen months, He was twice consul in 
307 and 296; and iu the latter vear he fought 
against the Samnites and Etruscans. dn his 
old age, Appius, by his eloquent speech, induced 
the senate to reject the terms of peace which 
Cineas had proposed on behalf of Pyrrhus. Ap- 
plus was the earliest. Roman writer in prese 
and verse whose name has come down tv us. 
He was the author of a poem knowu to Cieero 
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‘through the Greek, and he also wrote a legal 
treatise, De Usurpationibus. He left four sons 
and five daughters. [Some fragments of his 
speeehes are given by Meyer, Oratorum Roma- 
norum, Fragmenta, Zurieh, 1842, p. 105-6.]—6. 
Arr. Or. Caupex, brother of No. 5, derived his 
surname from his attention to naval affairs, He 
was eonsul 264, and eondueted the war agaiust 
the Carthaginiaus in Sicily.—7. P. Cr. PULCHER, 
son of No. 5, eonsul 249, attacked the Cartha- 
ginian fleet in the harbor of Drepanum, in defi- 
ance of the auguries, and was defeated, with the 
loss of almost all his forces. He was reealled 
and eommanded to appoiut a dietator, and there- 
upon named M. Claudius Glycias or Glieia, the 
son of a freedman, but the uomination was im- 
mediately superseded. He was impeaehed and 
eondemned.—65. C. Cr. CentHo or CENTO, son 
of No. 5, eonsul 240, and dictator 213.—9. Tis. 
Cr. Nero, sou of No. 5. An account of his de- 
seeudants is given under Nero.—10. App. Cr. 
PuLcner, son of No. 7, ædile 217, fought at Can- 
nz 216, and was prætor 215, when he was seut 
into Sieily. He was eonsul 212, and died 911 
of a wound whieh he reeeived in a battle with 
Hannibal before Capua.—11. Arr. Cr. PuLcuEr, 
son of No. 10, served in Greece for some years 
under Flaminiuus, Beebius, and Glabrio (197— 
191). He was preetor 187 and consul 185, when 
he gained some advantages over the Ingaunian 
Ligurians. He was sent as ambassador to 
Greece 184 and 176.— 19. P. Cr. PULCHER, 
brother of No. 11, eurule zedile 189, prætor 188, 
and eousul 184.—13. C. Cr. PuLcner, brother 
of Nos. 11 and 12, pretor 180 and eonsul 177, 
when he defeated the Istriaus and Ligurians. 
He was censor 160 with Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus. He died 167—14. Arr. Cr. CENTO, 
zedile 178 and prætor 175, when he fought with 
suecess against the Celtiberi in Spain. He 
afterward served in Thessaly (173), Macedonia 
(172), and Illyricum (170).—15. App. Cr. Pur- 
CHER, son of No. 11, consul 143, defeated the 
Salassi, an Alpine tribe. On his return a tri- 
umph was refused him; and when one of the 
tribunes attempted to drag bim from his car, 
his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal Virgins, 
walked by his side up to the Capitol. He was 
censor 136. He gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Tiberius Graechus, and in 133, with 
Tiberius and C. Gracehus, was appointed trium- 
vir for the division of the lands. He died 
shortly after Tiberius Gracehus.—16. C. CLau- 
pius PuLcurm, eurule «edile 99, prætor in Sieily 
95, consul in 92.—17. Arr. Cr. PuLcner, consul 
79, and afterward governor of Maeedouia.—18. 
Apr. Cr. PULCHER, prætor 89, belonged to Sulla's 
party, and perished in the great battle before 
Rome 82.—19. Arr. Cr. PULCHER, eldest son 
of No. 18. In 70 he served iu Asia under his 
brother-in-law Lucullus; in 57 he was prætor, 
and though he did not openly oppose Cicero's 
reeall from banishmeut, he tacitly abetted the 
proeeedings of his brother Publius. In 56 he 
was propretor in Sardinia; and in 54 was con- 
sul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, when a re- 
conciliation was brought about between him and 
Cieero, through the intervention of Pompey. 
In 53 he went as proeousul to Cilicia, which he 
governed with tyranny aud rapacity. In 51 he 
was sueceeded in the government by Cieero, 
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whose appointment Appius reeeived with dis- 
pleasure. On his returu to Rome he was im- 
peached by Dolabella, but was acquitted. In 50 
he was eensor with L. Piso, and expelled sev- 
eral of Cesar’s friends from the senate. On 
the breaking out of the eivil war, 49, he fled 
with Pompey from Italy, and died in Greeee 
before the battle of Pharsalia. He was an au- 
gur, aud wrote a work ou the augural diseipline, 
whieh he dedieated to Cieero. He was also 
distinguished for his legal and antiquarian 
knowledge.—20. C. Cr. PuLenEn, second son 
of No. 18, was a legatus of Cæsar, 58, prætor 
56, and propreetor in Asia 55. On his return he 
was aeeused of extortion by M. Servilius, who 
was bribed to drop the proseeution. He died 
shortly afterward.—21. P. Cr. PuLcHEr, usu- 
ally ealled Cronivs' and not Claudius, the young- 
est son of No. 18, the notorious enemy of Or 
eero, and one of the most profligate eharaeters 
of a profligate age. Iu 70 he served under his 
brother-in-law, L. Lueullus, in Asia; but, dis- 
pleased at not being treated by Lueullus with 
the distinetiou he had expected, he encouraged 
the soldiers to niutiny. He then betook himself 
to his other brother-indaw, Q. Mareius Rex, 
proeonsul in Cilicia, and was intrusted by him 
with the command of the fleet. He fell into 
the hands of the pirates, who, however, dismiss- 
ed him without ransom, through fear of Pom- 
pey. He next went to Antioeh, and joined the 
Syrians in making war on the Arabians. On 
his return to Rome in 66 he impeached Catiline 
for extortiou in his governmeut of Afriea, but 
was bribed by Catiline to let him escape. In 
64 he aceompanied the propretor L. Murena 
to Gallia Transalpina, where he resorted to the 
most nefarious methods of proeuring money. 
In 62 he profaned the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, whieh were celebrated by the Romau ma- 
trons in the house of Caesar, who was then pree- 
tor, by entering the house disguised as a female 
musician, in order to meet Pompeia, Cæsars 
wife with whom he had an intrigue. He was 
diseovered, aud next year, 61, when questor, 
was brought to trial, but obtained an aequittal 
by bribing the judges. He had attempted to 
prove an alibi, but Cieero's evidenee showed 
that Clodius was with him in Rome only three 
hours before he pretended to have beeu at In- 
teramua. Cieero attacked Clodius in the senate 
with great vehemenee. In order to revenge 
himself upou Cieero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family that he might obtain the formid- 
able power of a tribune of the plebs. He was 
tribune 58, and, supported by the triumvirs Cæ- 
sar, Pompey, and Crassus, drove Cieero into 
exile; but, notwithstaudiug all his efforts, he 
was unable to prevent the reeall of Cieero in 
the following year. Vid. Cicero. In 56 Clo- 
dius was «dile, aud attempted to bring his ene- 
my Milo to trial Each had a large gang of 
gladiators in his pay, aud frequent fights took 
plaee iu the streets of Rome between the two 
parties. In 53, wheu Clodius was a eaudidate 
for the preetorship, and Milo for the eonsulship, 
the eontests between them beeame more vio- 
lent and desperate than ever. At length, on the 
20th of January, 52, Clodius and Milo met, ap- 
parently by aceideut, on the Appian Road near 
Boville. An affray ensued em. their fol- 
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lowers in whieh Clodius was murdered. The 
mob was infuriated at the death of their favor- 
ite; and sueh tumults followed at the burial of 
Olodius, that Pompey was appointed sole eon- 
sul in order to restore order to the state. For 
the proeeedings whieh followed, vid. Miro. The 
second wife of Clodius was the notorious FULVIA. 
— 99. Arp. Or. PuLcmer, the elder son of No. 
20, was one of the aeeusers of Milo on the death 
of P. Clodius, 59.—93. Apr. Cr. PuLcuEr, broth- 
er of No. 99, joined his brother in proseeuting 
Milo. As the two brothers both bore the pree- 
nomen Appius, jt is probable that one of them 
was adopted by their unele Appius. Vid. No. 
19.—94. Sex. Cronivs, probably a descendant 
of a freedman of the Claudia gens, was a man 
of low condition, and the chief instrument of P. 
Clodius in all his acts of violenee. On the death 
of the latter in 52, he urged on the people to 
revenge the death of their leader. For his aets 
of violence on this occasion, he was brought to 
trial, was eondemned, and after remaining in 
exile eight years, was restored in 44 by M. An- 
tonius. 


Craupics I, Roman emperor A.D. 41—54. | 


His full name was Trs. Craunius Drusus NERO 
Germanicus. He was the younger son of Dru- 
sus, the brother of the Emperor Tiberius, and 
of Antonia, and was born on August 1st, B.C. 
10, at Lyons in Gaul. In youth he was weak 
and siekly, and was negleeted and despised by 
his relatives. When he grew up he devoted 
the greater part of his time to literary pursuts, 
but was not allowed to take any part in publie 
affairs. He had reaehed the age of fifty, when 
he was suddenly raised by the soldiers to the 
imperial throne after the murder of Caligula. 
Claudius was not eruel, but the weakness of his 
eharaeter made him the slave of his wives and 
freedmen, and thus led him to consent to aets 
of tyranny whieh he would never have eom- 
mitted of his own aeeord. He was married 
four times. At the time of his aeeession he 
was married to his third wife, the notorious 
Valeria Messalina, who governed him for some 
years, togetber with the freedman Narcissus, 
Pallas, and others. After the exeeution of Mes- 
salina, A.D. 48, a fate which she richly merited, 
Claudius was still more unfortunate in ehoosing 
for his wife his nieee Agrippina. She prevailed 
upon him to set aside his own son, Britannicus, 
and to adopt her son, Nero, that she might seeure 
the sueeession for the latter. Claudius soon after 
regretted this step, and was, in eonsequenee, 
poisoned by Agrippina, 54. Several publie 
works of great utility were executed by Claudi- 
us. He built, for example, the famous Claudian 
aqueduet (now Agua Claudia), the port of Os- 
tia, and the emissary by which the water of 
Lake Fueinus was earried into the River Liris. 
In his reign the southern part of Britain was 
made a Roman province, and Claudius himself 
wee! to Britain in 48, where he remained, how- 
ever, only a short time, leaving the eonduet of 
the war to his generals. Cladius wrote sev- 
eral historieal works, al! of whieh have perish- 
ed. Of these, one of the most important was a 
history of Etruria, in the composition of which 
he made use of genuine Etrusean sourees. 
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270, was deseended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and by his military talents 
rose to distinetion under Deeius, Valerian, and 
Gallienus. He suecceded to the empire on the 
death of Gallienus (268), and soon after his ae- 
eession defeated the Alemanni in the north 
of Italy. Next year he gained a great vietory 
over an immense host of Goths near Naissus in 
Dardania, and received, in eonsequence, the 
surname Gothicus. He died at Sirmium in 270, 
and was sueeeeded by Aurelian. 

Crazómina (al KAatouevaí : KAatouévioc : now 
Kelisman), an important eity of Asia Minor, and 
a member of the Ionian Dodeeapolis, lay on the 
northern eoast of the Ionian peninsula, upon the 
Gulf of Smyrna. The eity was said to have 
been founded by the Colophonians under Para- 
lus, on the site of the later town of Chytriumy. 
but to have been removed further east, asa de- 
fence against the Persians, to a small island, 
which Alexander afterward united to the main 
land by a causeway. It was one of the weaker 


| members ¡of the Ionian league, and was chiefiy 
| peopled, not by Ionians, but by Cleonseans and: 


Phliasians. Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It had a considerable eommenee, and was. 
eclebrated for its temple of Apollo, Diana (Arte- 
mis), and Cybele, and still more as the birth- 
plaee of Anaxagoras. 

Creanper (KAéavdpoc). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned seven years, aud was murdered B.C. 
498. He was succeeded by his brother Hippo- 
erates, one of whose sons was also ealled Cle- 
ander. The latter was deposed by Gelon when 
he seized the government, 491.—2. A Laeeda- 
monian, harmost at Byzantium, 400, when the 
Greek army of Cyrus under Xenophon return- 
ed from Asia.—3. One of Alexanders officers, 
was put to death by Alexander in Carmania, 
325, in eonsequenee of bis oppressive govern- 
ment in Media—4. A Phrygian slave, and sub- 
sequently the profligate favorite and minister 
of Commodus. In a popular tumult, occasion» 
ed by a seareity of corn, he was torn to death 
by the mob. 

[Creanpripas (KAcavópíóac) a Spartan gen- 
eral, who had to flee from his native land for 
having aeted treaeherously in a war with Athens. 
He was condemned to death, but fled to Tnurn 
in Italy.] 

[CLEANor (K2eávop), an Areadian of Orehom- 
enus, served in the Greek army of Cyrus the 
younger; he took an aetive part in eondueting 
the retreat along with Xenophon, after the as- 
sassination of Clearehus and the other generals. | 

OrnraNTuüES (KAedvOnc) 1. A Stoie born at 
Assos in Troas about B.C. 300. He entered 
life as a boxer, and had only four drachmas of 
his own when he began to study philosophy. 
He first placed himself under Crates, and then 
under Zeno, whose diseiple he eontinued for 
nineteen years. In order to support himself, 
he worked all night at drawing water from gar- 
dens: but as he spent the whole day in philo- 
sophieal pursuits, and had no visible means of 
support, he was summoned before the Areop- 
agus to aceount for his way of living. The 
judges were so delighted by the evidenee of in- 
dustry whieh he produeed, that they voted. him 


Craupius 1. (M. Aurenus Oraunrs, sur- ¡ten mine, though Zeno would not permit him to 


named Gornrcus) Roman emperor A.D. 268— 
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industry overeame all difficulties; aud on the 
death of Zeno iu 263, Cleanthes succeeded hini 
in his sehool. Ile died about 220, at the age of 
eighty, of voluntary starvation. A hymn of his 
to Jupiter (Zeus) is still extant, and contains 
some striking sentiments: edited by Sturz, 1785, 
and Mersdorf, Lips., 1835.—2. An aneient painter 
of Corinth, [mentioned among the inventors of 
that art by Pliny and Athenagoras. | 

Creanonus (KAéapyoc). 1. A Spartan, distin- 
guished himself in several important eommands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the elose of it persuaded the Spartans to 
send him as general to Thrace, to proteet the 
Greeks in that quarter against the Thracians, 
But having been reealled by the ephors, and re- 
fusing to obey their orders, he was condemned to 
death. He thereupon erossed over to Cyrus, eol- 
leeted for him a large foree of Greek mereenaries, 
and marehed with him into Upper Asia, 401, in 
order to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, being 
the ouly Greek who was aware of the prinee's 
real objeet. After the battle of Cunaxa and the 
death of Cyrus, Clearehus and the other Greek 
geuerals were made prisoners by the treaehery 
of Tissaphernes, and were put to death .—9. A 
eitizeu of Heraeléa on the Euxine, obtained the 
tyranny of his native town, B.C. 365, by putting 
himself at the head of the popular party. He 
governed with eruelty, and was assassinated 353, 
after a reign of twelve years. He is said to have 
been a pupil of Plato and of Isoerates.—3. Of 
Soli, oue of Aristotle’s pupils, author of a num- 
ber of works, none of which are extant, on a 
great variety of subjeets.—4. An Athenian poet 
of the new eomedy, whose time is unknown. 
[His fragments are given by Meineke, Comic. 
Grac. Fragm., vol. ii, p. 1168-9.] 

[Cruarinas (K2eapíóac), a brave young Spar- 
tau, made governor of Amphipolis by Brasidas; 
he took part in the battle before Amphipolis be- 
tween the Spartans and Athenians, in whieh both 
Brasidas and Cleon were killed. He afterward 
had the charge of surrendering the eity to the 
Athenians, but gave it, in faet, to the Amplipo- 
litans. 

o TA 1. T. Fravıvs, cousin of the Em- 
peror Domitian, by whom he was put to death. 
He appears to have been a Christian.—2, Ro- 
AtANUS, bishop of Rome at the end of the first 
ceutury, probably the same as the Clement 
whom St. Paul mentions (Phil, iv, 8) He 
wrote two epistles in Greek to the Corinthian 
Church, of whieh the first and part of the see- 
ond are extant. The seeond, however, is prob- 
ably not genuine. The Recognitiones, whieh 
bear the name of Clement, were not written by 
him. ‘The epistles are printed in the Patres 
“1postolici, of whieh the most convenient edi- 
tions are by Jacobson, Oxford, 1838, and by 
Hefele, Tübingen, 1839.—3. ArExANDRINUS, so 
called from his long residenee at Alexandrea, 
was ardently devoted in early life to the study 
of philosophy, whieh had a great influenee upon 
his views of Christianity. He embraeed Chris- 
tianity through the teaching of Pantenus at 
Alexandrea, was ordained presbyter about A.D. 
190, and died about 220. Hence he flourished 
under the reigns of Severus and Caraealla, 193- 
217. His three principal works eonstitute parts of 
a whole. In the Hortatory Address to the Greeks 
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(4670s Uporperrixóc, dee.) his design was to com- 
vinee the heathens and to convert them to Chris- 
trantty. The Pedagogue (Ilatóayoyóc) takes up 
the new convert at the point to which he is sup- 
posed to have been brought by the hortatory ad- 
dress, and furnishes him with rules for the regu- 
lation of his conduet. The Stromata(Zrpwpareic) 
are in eight books: the title (Stromata, i. e., 
patch-work) indieates its miseellaneous eharac- 
ter. It is rambling and diseursive, but con- 
tains mueh valuable information on many points: 
of antiquity, particularly the history of philos- 
ophy. The prineipal information respecting: 
Egyptian hieroglyphies is contained iv the. 
fifth book. The objeet of the work was to de- 
lineate the perfect Christian or Gnostic, after he 
had been instrueted by the Teacher, and thus 
prepared by sublime speeulations in philosophy 
and theology.— Editions : By Potter, Oxon., 1715, 
fol, 2 vols.; by Klotz, Lips, 1830-34, 12mo, 4 
vols. 

Crrónm. Vid. Brrox. 

CrroBÜLINE (K2eobovAivy) or CLrobUL» (KZe- 
060023), daughter of Cleobulus of Lindus, eele- 
brated for her skill in riddles, of whieh she eom- 
posed a number in hexameter verse; to her is 
aseribed a well-known one on the subjeet of the 
year: “A father has twelve children, and each 
of these thirty daughters, on one side white, and 
on the other side blaek, and though immortal 
they all die.” 

CirostLus (K2eóbovAoc), one of the Seven 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, 
lived about B.C. 580. He wrote lyrie poems, as 
well as riddles, in verse; he was said by some to 
have been the author of the riddle on the vear, 
generally attributed to his daughter Cleobuline. 
He was greatly distinguished for strength and 
beauty of person. 

Oreöcuăres (KAeoyápgc) a Greek orator of 
Myrlea in Bithynta, contemporary with the orator 
Demochares and the philosopher Areesilas, to- 
ward the close of the third century B.C. 

[Creopaus (K2Aeodatoc), son of the Heraclid 
Hyllus, who, at the head of the Heraelids, made 
an unsueeessful attempt to eonquer the Pelopon- 
nesus. | 

CLEOMBROTUS (K2eóubporoc). 1. Son of Anax- 
andrides, king of Sparta, became regent after the 
battle of Thermopylæ, B.C. 480, for Plistarehus, 
infant son of Leonidas, but died in the same year; 
and was sueeeeded in the regeney by his sow 
Pausanias.—2. I. King of Sparta, son of Pausa- 
nias, succeeded his brother Agesipolis I, and 
reigned B.C. 380-371. He eommanded the Spar- 
tan ti'oops several times against the Thebans, and 
fell at the battle of Leuctra (371), after fighting 
most bravely.—3. II. King of Sparta, son-in-law 
of Leonidas IL, in whose place he was made 
king by the party of Acis IV. about 243. On 
the return of Leonidas, Cleombrotus was de- 
posed and banished to Tegea, about 240.--4. An 
Academic philosopher of Ambraeia, said to have 
killed himself after reading the Phedon of Plato ;. 
not that he had any sufferings to escape fom, 
but that he might exehange this life for a 
better. 

CrroMÉpEs (K2eouñOnc). 1. Of the island As- 
typalea, an athlete of gigantic strength.—2, A 
3reek mathematician, probably lived in the see- 
ond aud third centurics of the Christian era: 
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the author of a Greek treatise in two books on 
the Circular Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (Kur- 
Aukijg Oewpiag Mereópov Bíblia dvo), which is 
still extant. It is rather an exposition of the sys- 
tem of the universe than of the geometrical prin- 
ciples of astronomy : edited by Balfour, Burdigal, 
1605 ; by Bake, Lugd. Bat., 1820; and by Sehmidt, 
Lips., 1832. 

CLeoménes (K2eouévas). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Anaxandrides, reigned B.C. 520-491. 
He was a man of an enterprising but wild char- 
aeter. His greatest exploit was his defeat of 
the Argives, in which six thousand Argive ati- 
zens fell; but the date of this event is doubt- 
ful. In 510 he commanded the forces by whose 
assistanee Hippias was driven from Athens, and 
not long after he assisted Isagoras and the aris- 
toeratieal party against Clisthenes. By bribing 
the priestess at Delphi, he effeeted the deposi- 
tion of his colleague Demararus, 491. Soon 
afterward he was seized with madness and kill. 
ed himsel£—2, King of Sparta, son of Cleom- 
brotus I., reigned 370-309 ; but during this long 
period we have no information about him of any 
importanee.—3. King of Sparta, son of Leonidas 
IL, reigned 236-229. While still young, he 
married Agiatis, the widow of Agis 1V.; and 
following the example of the latter, he endeav- 
ored to restore the ancient Spartan eonstitu- 
tion, and to regenerate the Spartan character. 
He was endowed with a noble mind, strength- 
ened and purified by philosophy, and possessed 
great energy of purpose. His first objeet was 
to gain for Sparta her old renown in war; and 
for that purpose he attacked the Acheans, and 
earried on war with the league with great sue- 
cess. Having thus gained military renown, he 
felt himself suffieiently strong iu the winter of 
226-225 to put the ephors to death and restore 
the ancient constitution. The Aehzeans now eall- 
ed in the aid of Antigonus Doson, king of Mace- 
donia and for the next three years Cleomenes 
carried on war against their united forees. He 
was at length completely defeated at the battle 
of Sellasia (222), and fled to Egypt, where 
he was kindlyreeeived by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
but on the death of that king he was imprisoned 
by his suceessor Philopator. He eseaped from 
prison, and attempted to raise an insurreetion, 
but finding no one join him, he put himself to 
death, 220. 

CreomÉxEs. l. A Greek of Naueratis in 
Egypt, appointed by Alexander the Great no- 
march of the Arabian distriet (vouóc) of Egypt, 
and reeeiver of the tribute from the districts of 
Egypt, B.C. 331. His rapacity knew no bounds, 
and he colleeted immense wealth by his extor- 
tions. After Alexander’s death he was put to 
death by Ptolemy, who took possession of his 
treasures.—2. A seulptor, son of Apollodorus of 
Athens, exeeuted the celebrated statue of the 
Venus de Mediei, as appears from an inscription 
on the pedestal. He lived between B.C, 363 
and 146. 

CLEON (KAéov) son of Cleznetus, was origi- 
mally a tanner, and first came forward in publie 
as an opponent of Perieles. On the death of 
this great man, B.C. 429, Cleon became the fa- 
vorite of the people, and for about six years of 
the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the head 
of the party opposed to peaee. He is repre- 
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sented by Aristophanes as a demagogue of the 
lowest kind, mean, ignorant, eowardly, and ve- 
nal; and this view of his character is eonfirmed 
by Thueydides. But much weight can not be 
attached to the satire of the poet; and the usual 
impartiality of the historian may have been 
warped by the sentenee of his banishment, if it 
be true, as has been eonjeetured with great 
probability, that it was through Cleon that Thu- 
cydides was sent into exile. Cleon may be 
eonsidered as the representative of the middle 
elasses of Athens, and by his ready, though some- 
what eoarse eloquenee, gained great influence 
over them. In 427 he strongly advoeated in 
the assembly that the Mytilenzeans should be 
put to death. In 424 he obtained his greatest 
glory by taking prisoners the Spartans in the 
island of Sphaeteria, and ‘bringing them in safety 
to Athens. Puffed up by this suecess, he ob- 
tained the command of an Athenian army, to 
oppose Brasidas in Thraee; but he was defeated 
by Brasidas, under the walls of Amphipolis, and 
fell in the battle, 422. The ehief attaek of Aris- 
tophanes upon Cleon was in the Anights (424), 
in which Cleon figures as an actual dramatis 
persona, and, in default of au artifieer bold 
enough to make the mask, was represented by 
the poet himself with his face smeared with wine 
lees. 

CLEON (KAcovaí: KAeovaiog) 1. An an- 
eient town in Argolis, on the road from Corinth 
to Argos, on a river of the same name which 
flows into the Corinthian Gulf, and at the foot 
of Mount Apesas; said to have been built by 
Cleones, son of Pelops.—2. A town in the penin- 
sula Athos in Chalcidiee.—3. Vid. HYAMPOLIS. 

CrEONYMUS (KAeóvvuoc) 1. An Athenian, fre- 
quently attaeked by Aristophanes as a pestilent 
demagogue.—2. A Spartan, son of Sphodrias, 
mueh beloved by Arehidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus: he fell at Leuctra, B.C. 871—38. Younger 
son of Cleomenes II, king of Sparta, was exclu- 
ded from the throne on his father's death, 309, 
in eonsequenee of his violent and tyrannieal 
temper. In 308 he crossed over to ltaly to as- 
sist the Tarentines against the Lucanians. He 
afterward withdrew from Italy, and seized Cor- 
eyra; and in 272 he invited Pyrrhus to attempt 
the conquest of Sparta Vid. AcnorATUS.—[4. A 
Theban, eelebrated for his vietories at the Isth- 
mian games.] 1 

CuroraTRA (KAcomdzpa). 1. (Myth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to have hanged herself after her husband's 
death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
was Aleyone.—2. (Hist) Nieee of Attalus, mar- 
ried Philip, B.C. 337, on whose murder she was 
put to death by Olympias.—3. Daughter of Philip 
and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Great, 
married Alexander, king of Epirus, 336. It was 
at the celebration of her nuptials that Philip was 
murdered. Her husband died 326. After the 
death of her brother she was sought in marriage 
by several of his generals, and at length prom- 
ised to marry Ptolemy; but, having attempted 
to escape from Sardis, where she had been kept 
for years in a state of honorable captivity, she 
was assassinated by Antigonus—4, Daughter 
of Antivehus IlI. the Great. married Ptolemy 
V. Epipbanes, 193.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes and No. 4, married her brother Ptol- 
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emy VI. Philometor, and on his death, 146, her | 
other brother Ptolemy WI. Physeon. She was 
soon afterward divorced by Physeon, and fied | 
into Syria.—6. Daughter of Ptolemy VI. Phil- 
ometor and of No. 5, married first Alexander 
Balas (150), the Syrian usurper, and on his death 
Demetrins Nieator. During the eaptivity of the 
Jatter in Parthia, jealous of the connection whieh 
he there formed with Rhodogune, the Parthian 
princess, she married Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
his brother, and also murdered Demetrius on 
his return. She likewise murdered Selcueus, 
her son by Nicator, who, on his father’s death, 
assunied the government without her consent. 
Her other son by Nieator, Antiochus VIII. Gry- 
pus, sueeeeded to the throne (125) through her 
influenee ; and he eompelled her to drink the 
poison whieh she had prepared for him also. 
Vid. Axtiocnus VIII. She had a son by Side- 
tes, Antiochus IX. surnamed  Cyzieenus.—T. 
Another daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor 
aud No. 5, married her unele Physeon when 
ihe latter divoreed her mother. On the death 
of Physcon she veigned in eonjunction with her 
elder son, Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and then in 
conjunction with her younger son Alexander. 
She was put to death by the latter in 89.—8. 
Daughter of Ptolemy Physeon and No. 7, mar- 
ried first hev brother Ptolemy VIIL Lathyrus, 
and next Antiochus IX. Cyzieenus. She was 
put to death by Tryphena, her own sister, wife 
of Autiochus Grypus.—9. Usually called SELENE, 
anothcr daughter of Ptolemy Physeon, married 
first her brother Lathyrus (on her sister No. 8 
being divoreed); seeondly, Antiochus XI. Epiph- 
anes ; and thirdly, Antiochus X. Eusebes.—10. 
Daughter of Ptolemy VIIL Lathyrus, usually 
called Berenice. Vid. BrRENICE, No. 4.—11. 
Eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated 
for her beauty and faseination, was seventeen 
at the death of her father (51), who appointed 
her heir of his kingdom in conjunction with her 
younger brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to 
marry. She was expelled from the throne by 
Pothinus and Achillas, his guardians, She re- 
treated into Syria, and there collected an army, 
with which she was preparing to enter Egypt, 
when Cesar arrived in Egypt in pursuit of 
Pompey, 47. Her charms gained for her the 
support of Cesar, who replaeed her on the 
throne in eonjunetion with her brother. This 
led to the Alexandrine war, in the eourse of 
which young Ptolemy perished. Cleopatra thus 
obtained the undivided rule. She was, how-| 
ever, associated by Cæsar with another brother | 
of the same name, and still quite a child, to 
whom she was also nominally married. She | 
had a son by Cesar, called C.gsAnrox, aud she 
afterward followed him to Rome, where she ap- | 
pears to have been at the time of his death, 44. 
She then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she met 
Antony in Cilicia. She was now in her twenty- 
eighth year, and in the perfection of matured | 
beauty, which, in conjunction with her talents | 
and eloquence, completely won the heart of An- 
tony, Who henceforth appears as her devoted 
lover and slave. He returned with her to Egypt, 
but was obliged to leave her for a short time, 
in order to marry Octavia, the sister of Oetavi- 
anus. But Oetavia was never able to gain his 
affections ; he soon deserted his wife and re- 
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turned to Cleopatra, upon whom he conferred 
the most extravagant titles and honors. In the 
war between Oetavianus and. Antony, Cleopatra 
accompanied her lover, and was present at the 
battle of Actium (31), in the midst of which she 
retreated with her fleet, and thus hastened the 
loss of the day. She fled to Alexandrea, where 
she was joined by Antony. Seeing Antony's 
fortunes desperate, she entered into necotia- 
tions with Augustus, and promised to mene 
away with Antony. She fied to a mausoleum 
she had built, and then caused a report of her 
death to be spread. Antony, resolving not to 
survive her, stabbed himself, and was drawn up 
into the mausoleum, where he died in her arms, 
She then tried to gain the love of Augustus, but 
her charms failed in softening his colder heart. 
Seeing that he was determined to carry her cap- 
tive to Rome, she put an end to her own life, 
either by the poison of an asp, or by a poisoned 
comb, the former supposition being adopted by 
most writers. She died in the thirty-ninth year 
of her age (B.C. 30), and with her ended the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt, which was 
now made a Roman provinee.—12. Daughter 
of Antony and No, 11, born with her twin brother 
Alexander in 40, along with whom she was car- 
ried to Rome after the death of her parents. Au- 
gustus married her to Juba, king of Numidia. 
—13. A daughter of Mithradates, married Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, 

Creovatris. Vid. ARSINOE, No. 6. 

CLEOPUON (K2eogóv), an Athenian demagogue, 
of obseure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
Thracian origin, vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian 
war. During the siege of Athens by Lysander, 
B.C. 404, he was brought to trial by the aris- 
tocratical party, and was condemned and put to 
death. 

[CLeoromrus (KAeómopnmoc) son of Clinias, a 
leader of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

QNM (K2eoo0ivac) 1. One of the 
Spartan ephors.—2. An Epidamnian, a eclebrat- 
ed Olympian vietor in the chariot-race.] 

CrEosrRÁTUs (Kleóorparoc), an astronomer 
of Tenedos, said to have introdueed the divi- 
sion of the zodiae into signs, probably lived be- 
tween B.C. 548 and 432. 

CLevum, also GLevuM and GresoxN (now Glou- 
cester), a Roman colony in Britain. 

Cripxs (ai KAeidec : now Cape 8. Andre), “the 
Keys,” a promontory on the northeast of Oy- 
prus, with two islands of the same name lying 
off it. 

Cuimax (K2iuas : now Elder), the name ap- 
plied to the western termination of the Taurus 
range, which extends along the western eoast of 
the Pamphylian Gulf, north of Phaselis in Lyeia. 
Alexander made a road between it and the sea. 
There were other mountains of the same name in 
Asia and Africa, 

Cumperrum. Vid. Aveci. 

Cuivías (KAeníac) 1. Father of the famous 
Alcibiades, fought at Artemisium B.C. 480, in 
a ship built and manned at his own expense: 
he fell 447, at the battle of Coronen.—2. A 
younger brother of the famous Alcibiades.—¿. 
Father of Aratus of Sievon, was murdered by 
Abantidas, who seized the tyranny, 264.—1. A 
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Pythagoresu philosopher of Tarentum, a con- | 
temporary and friend of Plato. [A fragment | 
of his writings, preserved by Stobzeus, is given in 
Orelli's Opusc. Grae. Vett. Sent, ui, p. 824] 

Crio. Vid. Musx. 

CLismiénes (K2ecobtvac). 1. Tyrant of Sic- 
yon. In B.C. 595, he aided the Amphictyons 
in the sacred war against Cirrha, which ended, 
after ten years, in the destruction of the guilty 
city. He also engaged in war with Argos. His 
death ean not be placed earlier than 582, in 
which year he won the victory in the chariot- 
race at the Pythian games. His daughter Aga- 
vista was given in marriage to Megacles the 
Alemzonid—2. An Athenian, son of Megacles 
and Agarista, aud grandson of No. 1, appears | 
as the head of the Alemeonid clan on the ban- 
iehment of the Pisistratide. Finding, how- 
ever, that he could not eope with his political 
rival Isagoras except through the aid of the 
commons, he set himself to increase the power 
of the latter. The principal change which he 
introduced was the abolition of the four ancient 
tribes and the establishment of ten new ones 
in their stead, B.C. 510. He is also said to have 
instituted ostracism. Isagoras and his party 
ealled in the aid of the Spartans, but Clisthenes 
and his friends eventually triumphed.—3. An 
Athenian, whose foppery and effeminate profli- 
gacy brought him under the lash of Aristophanes. 

[CLrracóxa (KAerrayópa) a lyric poetess of 
Laconia or Thessaly, mentioned in the Vespa of 
Aristophanes. | 

Cuirarcuus (KAeírapyoc). y 
tria in Eubcea, was supported by Philip against 
the Athenians, but was expelled from Eretria 


by Phocion, B.C. 341.—2, Son of the historian 





1. Tyrant of Ere- 


Dinon, accompanied Alexauder the Great in bis 
Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of it. 
This work was deficient in veracity and inflated 
in style, but appears nevertheless to have been 
mueh read. [The fragments of his history are 
collected by Geier, Alex. Hist. Serip., p. 160—90.] 

CLITERNUM or Cirirernia (Cliterninus), a town 
of the Frentani, in the territory of Larinum. 

CriróxÁcenus (KAevróuayoc) 1. A Cartha- 
ginian by birth, aud called Hasdrubal in his 
ewn language, came to Athens in the fortieth 
year of his age, and there studied under Car- 
neades, on whose death he beeame the head of 
the New Aeademy, B.C. 129. Of his works, 
which amounted to four hundred books, only a 
few titles are preserved. His main object in 
writing them was to make known the philosophy 
of his master Carneades. When Carthage was 
taken in 146, he wrote a work to console his 
unfortunate countrymen —{[2. A Theban athlete, 
who gained several victories at the Olympian 
and Pythian games.—3. Of ZEgina, an athlete 
who conquered in wrestling at the Isthmian 
games. | 

Criror or Crirónium (KAefrop: KAetróptoc: 
ruins near Afazi), a town in the north of Arcadia, 
ona river of the same name, a tributary of the 
Aroanius: there was a fountain in the neighbor- 
hood, the waters of which are said to have given 
to persons who drank of them a dishke for wine. 
(Ov., Moultxc moe». 

Crirumnus (now Clitumno), n small river in, 
Umbria, springs from a beautiful rock in a grove | 
of cypress-trees, where was a sanctuary of the 
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god Clitumuns, aud falls into the Tinia, a tributa- 
ry of the Tiber. 

` Cuirus (KAeiroc or KAectéc). [1. (Mytholog- 
ical) A Trojan, son of Pisenor, slain by Teucer. 
—2. Son of Mantins, carricd off by Aurora on 
acconut of his benuty.]—3. (Historical) Son of 
Bardylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander 
the Great, B.C. 335—4 A Macedonian, one of 
Alexanders generals and friends, surnamed the 
Black (Mézac). He saved Alexanders life at 
the battle of Granicus, 334. In 828 he was 
slain by Alexander at a banquet when both 
parties were heated with wine, and Clitus had 
provoked the king's resentinent by insolent lan- 
guage. Alexander was inconsolable at his 
friend's deatl.—5. Another of Alexanders offi- 
cers, surnamed the White (Aevróc) to distin- 
guish him from the above.—6. An officer who 
commanded the Macedonian flect for Antipater 
in the Lamian war, 323, and defeated the Athe- 
nian flect. In 321 he obtained from Antipater 
the satrapy of Lydia, from which he was ex- 
pelled by) Antigonus, 319. He afterward com- 
manded the flect of Polysperchon, and was at 
first successful, but his ships were subsequently 
destroyed by Antigonus, and he was killed on 
shore, 318. 

CLoacina or Ciuacixa, the “Purifier” (from 
cloare or cluere, “to wash” or “ purify”), a sur- 
name of Venus at Rome. 

[CLoantuzs, one of the followers of ineas, 
from whom the Roman Cluentii pretended to de- 
duce the origin of their name and family.] 

[Cronia. Vid. CLaunra.] 

CuLovíus, another form of the name Claudius, 
just as we find both caudex and codex, claustrum: 
and clostrum, cauda and coda. Wid. CLAUDIUS: 

CLopius Argisus. Vid. Arxiwvs. 

Croópivs Macer. Vid. Macen. 

Cierta, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, is said to have eseaped from 
the Etruscan camp, and to have swum across 
the Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the 
Romans to Porsena, who was so struck with her 
gallant deed that he not only set her at liberty, 
but allowed her to take with her a part of the 
hostages.  Porsena also rewarded her with a 
horse adorned with splendid trappings, and the 
Romans with the statue of a female on horseback. 
which was erected in the Sacred Way. 

CiaLía or CrzvíriA Gens, of Alban origin, said 
to have been received among the patricians on 
the destruction of Alba. A few of its members, 
with the surname Sieulus, obtained the consulship 
in the early years of the republic. 

CLoxas (K2orác), a poet, and one of the carli- 
est musicians of Greece, either an Arcadian or : 
Beeotian, probably lived about B.C. 620, 

CLónics (KAdvioc). 1. A leader of the Beeo- 
tians in the war against Troy, slain by Agenor. 
—[2. A companion of ZEncas, slain by Turnus. 
—3. Another companion of Æneas, slain by 
Messapus.] 

[Crowvs, an artist mentioned by Virgil as the 
maker of a belt presented to Pallas, son of Evan- 
der, on whieh were represented in gold the fifty 
daughters of Danaus.] 

Crora /EstrArium (now Frith of Clyde). on 
the western coast of Seotland. sP 

Cromo. Vid. Mors. 

Cruestics Habrrus, A. of Larinum, aceused 
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in B.C. 74 his own step-father, Statius Albius 
Oppianicus, of having attempted to procure his 
death by poison. Oppianicus was condemned, 
and it was generally believed that the judges 
had been bribed by Cluentius. In 66, Cluentius 
was himself aecused by young Oppianicus, son 
of Statius Albius, who had died in the interval, 
of three distinct acts of poisoning. He was de- 
fended by Cicero in the oration still extant. 

CLUNÍA (ruins on a hill between Corüna del 
Conde and Pennalba de Castro), a town of the 
Arcvace in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Ro- 
man colony. 

CitpEa or OnYría. Vid. Aspis. 

Ciusium (Clusinus: now Chiusi), one of the 
most powerful of the twelve Etruscan cities, 
situated on an eminence above the River Clanis, 
and southwest of the Lacus Crusixus (now 
Layo di Chiusi) It was more anciently called 
Cauems or Camars, whence we may conclude 
that it was founded by the Umbrian race of the 
Camertes. It was the royal residence of Por- 
sena, and in its neighborhood was the celebrated 
sepulchre of this king in the form of a labyrinth, 
of which such marvellous accounts have come 
down to us. (Vid. Dict. of Ant, art. LABYRIN- 
THUS) Subsequently Clusium was in alliance 
with the Romans, by whom it was regarded as 
a bulwark against the Gauls. Its siege by the 
Gauls, B.C. 391, led, as is well known, to the 
capture of Rome itself by the Gauls. Clusium 
probably beeame a Roman colony, since Pliny 
speaks of Clusini Veteres et Novi. In its neigh- 
borhood were warm baths. (Hor, Æp., i, 15, 
9. 

a (now Chiese) a river in Cisalpine 
Gaul, a tributary of the Ollius, forming the 
boundary between the Cenomani and Insubres. 

Ciuvivs, a family of Campanian origin, of 
which the most important person was M. Crv- 
vits Rurus, consul suffectus A.D. 45, and gov- 
ernor of Spain under Galba, A.D. 69, on whose 
‘death he espoused the cause of Vitellius. He 
was an historian, and wrote an account of the 
times of Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 

CrymÉxe (KA2vuévg) 1. Daughter of Occa- 
nus and Tethys, and wife of lapetus, to whom 
she bore Atlas, Prometheus, and others.—2. 
Daughter of Iphis or Minyas, wife of Phylacus 
or Cephalus, to whom she bore Iphiclus and 
Alcimede. Aceording to Hesiod and others, she 
was the mother of Phaéthon by Helios.—3. A 
relative of Menelaus and a companion of He- 
lena, with whom she was carried off by Paris. 
—[-t. Daughter of Catreus, mother of Palame- 
des.—5. One of the Nereids enumerated by Ho- 
mer (2, xviii., 47.)] 

[OrvxÉxvs. 1. King of the Minye, in Or- 
chomenos; he was slain by the Thebans at a 
festival of Neptune (Poseidon) at Thebes.—2. 
Son of Caneus, king of Areadia, married Epi- 
caste of Argos, by whom he had Harpalyee and 
several other ehildren.—3. A companion of 
Phineus at the nuptials of Perseus.] 

[CrysoxYauus (KAvoóvvuoc), sou of Amphida- 
mas of Opus, was unintentionally slain by Pa- 
troclus, who had to seek refuge on this account 
at the court of Peleus.] 

CLYTAMNESTRA (KAvTaywyarpa), daughter of 
Tyndareus and Leda, sister of Castor, and half- 
sister of Pollux and Helena. She was married 
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to Agamemnon, During her husband's absence 
at Troy she lived in adultery with Agisthus, 
and on his return to Mycene she murdered 
him with the help of JEgisthus. Vid. AGAMEM- 
NON. She was subsequently put to death by 
her son Orestes, who thus avenged the murder 
of his father. For details, vid. ORESTES. 

[Orvrig (KAvría, Ion. KAvzin). 1. Daughter 
of Oeeanus and Tethys—2. A female beloved 
by Apollo, died from grief at the unfaithfulness 
of that god, and was changed by him into a he- 
liotrope.—3. Mother of King Chaleon in the 
island of Cos.] 

[Cirrus (K2vuríos). 1. Son of Laomedon, 
brother of Priam.—2. Son of Alemzon and 
father of Pirzeus.—3. Son of the CEchalian king 
Eurytus, slain by Actes in the Argonautie ex- 
pedition—4, A partisan of Phineus, slain by 
Thescus.—5. One of the companions of Æneas, 
son of Æolus, slain by Turnus. Two other he- 
roes of this namie are mentioned in the ¿Encid.] 

[CrvrowEpEs (K2vrouńýðnç), son of Enops, 
eonquered by Nestor in boxing.] 

[Crxróx&vs (KAvróvgoc) son of King Alci- 
nous, surpassed all his contemporaries in run- 
ning. | 

CrEmis (Konic), a range of monntains on the 
frontiers of Phoeis and Loeris, from which the 
northern Loerians were called Epienemidii A 
branch of these mountains runs out into the sea, 
forming the promontory Cx£xiozs (Kvyuidec) 
with a town of the same name upon it, oppo- 
site the promontory Cenzeum in Eubcea. 

CxEvu (Kv) or CxUürnis (Kvobóu), an Egyp- 
tian divinity, worshipped in the form of a ser- 
pent, and regarded as the creator of the world. 

Cyipus or Gyipus (Kvídor: Kvidsog: ruins 
at Cape Ario), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
on the promontory of Triopinm, on the coast of 
Caria, was a Laecdemonian colony, and the 
chief city of the Dorian Hexapolis. It was 
built partly on the main land and partly on an 
island joined to the coast by a causeway, and 
had two harbors. It had a considerable com- 
merce; and it was resorted to by travellers 
from all parts of the civilized world, that they 
might see the statue of Venus (Aphrodite) by 
Praxiteles, which stood in her temple here. 
The eity possessed also temples of Apollo and 
Neptune (Poscidon.) The great naval defeat 
of Pisander by Conon (B.C. 394) took place off 
Cnidus. Among the celebrated natives of the 
city were Ctesias, Eudoxus, Sostratus, and 
Agatharchides. It is said to have been also 
ealled, at an early period, Triopia, from its 
founder Triopas, and, in later times, Stadia. 

Cxosus or Gxosts, subsequently Cxossus or 
Gxossus (Kvwodc, Pvocóc, Kvocoóc, Tvocoóc: 
Kvóc:0c, Kvocotoc : now Makro Teikho), an au- 
cient town of Crete, and the capital of King Mi- 
nos, was situated in a fertile country on the 
River Ca#nratvus (which was originally the name 
of the town), at a short distance from the north- 
ern coast. It was at any early time colonized by 
Dorians, and from it Dorian institutions spread 
over the island. Its power was weakened by 
the growing importance of Gortyn and Cydo- 
nia; and these towns, when united, were more 
than a match for Cnosus. Cnosus is frequent- . 
ly mentioned by the poets in consequenee of 
its connection with Minos, Ariadne, the Mi. 
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uotaur, and the Labyrinth, aud the adjeetive 
Cnosius is frequently used as an equivalent to 
Cretan. 

Cósus or Comivus (Kóboc) a river of Asia, 
flowing from the Caueasus into the eastern side 
of the Euxine. 

CocALus (Koxadog), a mythieal king of Sicily, 
who kindly received Daedalus on his flight from 
Crete; and, [when Minos subsequently came 
thither in pursuit of him, put that monareh to 
death.] According to others, [Minos] was killed 
by the daughters of Coealus. 

Cocomus Nerva. Vid. Nerva. 

Cocur (Kwy7), a city on the Tigris, near Cte- 
siphon. 

Cocinruum or Cocixtum (now Punta di Stilo), 
a promontory on the southeast of Bruttium, in 
Italy, with a town of the same name upon it. 

CocLxs, HorArius, that is, Horatius the “ one- 
eyed,” a hero of the old Roman lays, is said to 
have defended the Sublician bridge along with 
Sp. Lartius and 'T. Herminius against the whole 
Etrusean army under Porsena, while the Ro- 
mans broke down the bridge behind them. 
When the work was nearly finished Horatius 
sent back his two companions. As soon as the 
bridge was quite destroyed, he plunged into the 
stream and swam across to the city in safety 
amid the arrows of the enemy. The state rais- 
ed a statue to his honor, which was placed in 
ihe eomitium, and allowed him as mueh land as 
he eould plough round in one day. Polybius 
relates that Horatius defended the bridge alone, 
and perished in the river. 

CocossATEs, a people in Aquitania in Gaul, 
mentioned along with the Tarbelli. 

CócYLium (KokóAiov), au Alolian city in My- 
sia, whose inhabitants (Korv2Aira:) ave mention- 
ed by Xenophon, but which was abandoned be- 
fore Pliny's time. 

CocYtus (Koxvroc) a river in Epirus, a tribu- 
tary of the Aeheron. Like the Acheron, the 
Cocytus was supposed to be connected with the 
lower world, and henee came to be deseribed as 
a river in the lower world. Homer (Od. x, 
513) make the Coeytus a tributary of the Styx; 
but Virgil (4n., vi, 295) represents the Ache- 
ron as flowing into the Coeytus. 

CopAwus Sinus, the southwestern part of the 
Baltie, whenee the Danish islands are called 
CODANONIA. 

Copomannus. Vid. Darius. 

Coprus (Kódpos) 1. Sou of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invad- 
ed Attica from Peloponnesus (about B.C. 1068 
according to mythieal chronology), an oracle 
deelared that they should be victorious if the 
life of the Attie king was spared. Codrus there- 
upon resolved to saerifice himself for his coun- 
try. He entered the camp of the enemy in dis- 
guise, commenced quarrelling with the soldiers, 
and was slain in the dispute. When the Dori- 
ans diseovered the death of the Attie king, they 
returned home. ‘Tradition adds, that as no one 
was thought worthy to sueceed such a patriotie 
king, the kingly dignity was abolished, and Me- 
don, son of Codrus, was appointed archon for life 
instead.—2. A Roman poet, ridieuled by Virgil. 
Juvenal also speaks of a wretched poet of the 
same name. ‘he name is probably fictitious, 


and appears to have been applied by the Roman | 
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poets to those poetasters who annoyed other 
people by reading their productions to them. 

Caza (rà koiÀa vic Edtoíac), “the Hollows 
of Eubea” the western coast of Euboea, be- 
tween the promontories Caphareus and Cher- 
sonesus, very dangerous to ships: here a part 
of the Persian fleet was wreeked, D.O. 480. 

Care (Koí27), an Attie demus belonging to 
the tribe IHippothoontis, a little way beyond the 
Melitian gate at Athens: here Cimon and Thu- 
eydides were buried. 

CaL£sYnia (7 KoíAg Evpía, i. e, Hollow Syr- 
ia), was the name given after the Maeedonian 
conquest to the great valley (Æl-Dukaa) between 
the two ranges of Mount Lebanon (Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus), in the south of Syria, bor- 
dering upon Pheenieia on the west, and Pales- 
tine on the south. In the wars between the 
Ptolemies and the Selcucida, the name was ap- 
plied to the whole of the southern portion of 
Syria, whieh became subjeet for some time to 
the kings of Egypt; but, under the Romans, 
when Phomieia and Judea were made distinct 
provinces, the name of Caolesyria was confined 
to Ccelesyria proper, together with the district 
east of Anti-Libanus, about Damascus, and a 
portion of Palestine cast of the Jordan; and 
this is the most usual meaning of the term. 
Under the later emperors it was considered as 
a part of Pheenicia, and was called Phoeniee 
Libanesia. The country was for the most part 
fertile, especially the eastern district about the 
River Chrysorrhoas: the valley of Coclesyria 
proper was watered by the Leontes. The in- 
habitants were a mixed people of Syrians, Phæœ- 
nicians, and Greeks, ealled Syropheenicians (3o- 
popotvikes). ' 

CeLira or CaLaters, a people of Thrace, 
divided into Majores and Minores, in the distriet 
CcLETICA, between the Hebrus and the Gulf of 
Melas. 

Caxius. Vid. Cus. 

CasLossa (KoíAocca), a mountain in the Siey- 
onian territory, near Phlius, an ofíshoot of the 
Arcadian mountain Cyllene, 

C«Lus (KoiAoc Atv) or Cara (KoiZa), a sea- 
port town in the Thracian Chersonese, near 
which was the Kvvóc ojpa, or the grave of Hee- 
uba. Vid. CynossEema. 

Caxus (Koivoc) son-in-law of Parmenion, 
one of the ablest generals of Alexander the 
Great, died on the Hyphasis, B.C. 327. 

Canyra (Koívopa), a place in the island Tha- 
sos, opposite Samothraee. 

[CarAnus (Koípavoc). 1. A Lycian, slain by 
Ulysses in the Trojan war.—2. Charioteer of 
Meriones, slain by Hector.—3. A Stoie philoso- 
pher, flourished in the reign of the Emperor 
Nero.] 

[Caus (Koioc), son of Uranus (Colus) and. 
Gwa (Terra), one of the most powerful of the 
‘Litans. | ‘ 

Coks (Kone), of Mytilenc, dissuaded Darius 
Hystaspis, in his Scythian expedition, from 
breaking up his bridge of boats over the Danube. 
For this good eounsel he was rewarded by Da- 
rus with the tyranny of Mytilene. On the 
breaking out of the Jonian revolt, B.C. 501, he 
was stoned to death by the Mytilenzans, 

[Coraxica (now Lanark), a city of the Dam- 
nii in Britannia Barbara.] 
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Coríris (KéAoy in Dion Cass.: now Kulpa), a 
river in Pannonia, flows into the Savus: on it 
dwelt the CoLAPIANI. 

Coremis (Ko2xíc: KéAyxoc), a country of Asia, 
[comprising the modern Afingrelia and part of 


Imireti], bounded on the west by the Euxine, on | 


the north by the Caucasus, on the east by Iberia; 
on the south and southwest the boundaries were 
somewhat indefinite, and were often considered 
to extend as far as Trapezus (now Trebizond). 
The land of Colchis (or Ala) and its river Phasis 
are famous in the Greek mythology. Vid. Ar- 
GONAUT.. ‘The name of Colchis is first mentioned 
by ZEschylus and Pindar. The historical ac- 
quaintanee of the Greeks with the country may 
be aseribed to the commerce of the Milesians. 
It was a very fertile country, and yielded tim- 
ber, piteh, hemp, flax, and wax, as artieles of 
comimeree ; but it was most famous for its man- 
ufaetures of linen, on aeeount of which, and of 
eertain physieal resemblanees, Herodotus sup- 
posed the Colehians to have been a eolony from 
Egypt. The land was governed by its native 
prinees until Mithradates Eupator made it sub- 
jeet to the kingdom of Pontus. After the Mith- 
radatie war it was overrun by the Romans, bnt 
they did not subdue it till the time of Trajan. 
Under the later emperors the country was ealled 
Laziea, from the name of one of its prineipal 
tribes, the Lazi. 

Coriías (Ko244c), a promontory on the western 
coast of Attiea, twenty stadia south of Phalerum, 
with a temple of Aphrodite, where some of the 
Persian ships were east after the battle of Sa- 
lamis. Colas is usually identified with the 
cape ealled the Three Towers, (Tpec Ivpyor), 
but it ought to be placed southeast, near “Ayoc 
Koopa. 

CoLLáría (Collatinus). 1. (Now Castellaccio), 
a Sabine town in Latium, near the right bank 
of the Anio, taken by Tarquinius Priseus.—2. A 
town in Apulia, only mentioned under the em- 

ire. 

: CorLarINUs, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, and 
nephew of Tarquinius Priseus, derived the sur- 
name Collatinus from the town Collatia, of which 
his father had been appointed governor. He 
was married to Lueretia, and it was the rape of 
the latter by Sextus Tarquinius that led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus. Collati- 
nus and L. Junius Brutus were the first consuls ; 
but, as the people eould not endure the rule of 
any of the hated race of the Tarquins, Collatinus 
resigned his offiee, and retired from Rome to La- 
vinium. 

CoLLisa Porra. Vid. Roma. 

CorLYTUs (KoAAvróc, also Ko2vrróc: Ko22v- 
revc), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
JEgeis, was included within the walls of Athens, 
and formed one of the districts into which the 
city was divided: it was the demos of Plato, and 
the residence of Timon the misanthrope. 

Corot (Ko2ó5) a lake in Lydia, generally 
called G'ygea. Vid. Grexa Patus.] 

COLON (KoZovat), a small town in the Troad, 
mentioncd in Greek history, but destroyed before 
the time of Pliny. 

CoLONÍA AGRIPPINA or AGRIPPINENSIS (now 
Cologne on the Rhine), originally the chief town 
of the Ubii, and called Oppidum ox Civitas Ubio- 
vum, was a place of small importance till A.D. 
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51, when a Roman colony was planted in the 
. town by the Emperor Claudius, at the instigation 
‚of his wife Agrippina, who was born here, and 
| from whom it derived its new name. Its inhab- 
| tants received the jus Italicum. It soon became 
a large and flourishing city, and was the eapital 
of Lower Germany. At Cologne there are still 
several Roman remains, an ancient gate with the 
inseription C. C. A. A, i. e, Colonia Claudia 
Augusta Agrippinensis, the foundations of the 
Roman walls, de. 

CoLonia Equestris. Vid. Noviopunvux. 

CoLonus (KoAovóc : Ko2wveúc, -virne, -MáTIC), 
a demus of Attiea, belonging to the tribe Aigeis, 
afterward to the tribe Antiochis, ten stadia, or a 
little more than a mile, northwest of Athens; 
near the Academy, lying on and round a hill; 
celebrated for a temple of Neptune (Poseidon) 
(hence called KoAovoc "Imrecoc), a grove of the 
Eumenides, and the tomb of Edipus. Sophocles, 
who was a native of this demus, has deseribed 
the secnery and religious associations of the spot 
in his CEdipus Coloneus There was a hill at 
Athens ealled Colonus Agoreus (KoAwrd¢ ò 
ayopaioc). 

CóLOPHON (KoAoóóv: ruins at Zille), one of 
the twelve Ionian eities of Asia Minor, was said 
to have been founded by Mopsus, a grandson of 
Tiresias. It stood about two miles from the 
coast, on the River Halesus, which was famous 
for the eoldness of its water, between Lebedus 
and Ephesus, one hundred and twenty stadia 
(twelve geographical miles) from the former, and 
seventy stadia (seven geograpical miles) from the: 
latter: its harbor was called Notium. It was. 
one of the most powerful members of the Ionian. 
confederacy, possessing a considerable fleet and 
excellent cavalry ; but it suffered greatly in war, 
being taken at different times by the Lydians, 
the Persians, Lysimachus, and the Cilician pi- 
rates. It was made a free city by the Romans 
after their war with Antiochus the Great. Be- 
sides claiming to be the birth-place of Homer, 
Colophon was the native city of Mimnermus,. 
Hermesianax, and Nieander. It was also eele- 
brated for the oraele of Apollo Clarius in its 
neighborhood. Vid. Cranvs. 

Cõrossæ (KoAooccaít, afterward KoAaccaí: Ko- 
Aoccgvóc, Strab, KoAocoaetc, New Testament; 
ruins at A Ionas), a city of Great Phrygia, on the 
River Lycus, once of great importance, but so re- 
dueed by the rise of the neighboring eities of La- 
odieea and Hierapolis that the later geographers 
do not even mention it, and it might have been 
forgotten but for its place in the early history 
of the Christian Chureh. In the Middle Ages it 
was called Xóvat, and hence the modern name 
of the village on its site. 

CoLorEs (KoAdryc). 1. Of Lampsacus, a hear- 
er of Epicurus, against whom Plutareh wrote two 
of his works.—2. A seulptor of Paros, flourished 
B.C. 444, and assisted Phidias in exeeuting the 
colossus of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia.—[3. A 
painter of Teos, a contemporary and rival of Ti- 
manthes, B.C. 396.] 

COLUMELLA, L. Juxívs MoperArus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and a contemporary of Sencea, 
We have no particulars of his life; it appears, 
from his own account, that at some period of lis 
life he visited Syria and Cilicia ; but Rome ap- 
pears to have been his ordinary residence, He: 
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: T: ; . . . Cees RE. 
wrote a work upon agriculture (De Re Rustica), | dence in him. He was sent by Cæsar to Brit 


in twelve books, which is still extant. It treats 
not only of agrieulture proper, but of the eulti- 
vation of the vine and the olive, of gardening, of 
rearing eattle, of bees, de. The tenth book, 
which treats of gardening, is composed in dacty- 
lic hexamcters, and forms a sort of supplement 
to the Georgics. There is also extant a work 
De Arboribus, in one book. The style of Colu- 
mella is easy and ornate. The best edition of his 
works is by Schneider, in the Scriptores Rei Rus- 
ce, 4 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1794. 

Cotumna Hercunis. Vid. Anvra, CALPE. 

CoLtirnus (KóAov0oc) a Greck epic poet of 
Lycopolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of 
the sixth century of our era. He is the author 
ef an extant poem on “the Rape of Helen” 
(Edévac áprcay), consisting of three hundred and 
ninety-two hexameter lines. Edited by Bekker, 
Berl, 1816, and Schæfer, Lips. 1825. 

[Cotympas (Ko2vubás), one of the daughters 
of Pierus. Vid. PrerIDes.] 

CoLyrrus. Vid. COLLYTUS. 

Comana (Kóuava) 1. C. Pontica (ruins at 
Guminik), a flourishing eity of Pontus, upon the 
River Iris, celebrated for its temple of Diana 
(Artemis) Taurica, the foundation of which tra- 
dition ascribed to Orestes. The high-priests of 
this temple took rank next after the king, and 
their domain was increased by Pompey after the 
Mithradatie war.—2. CAPPADOOLE, or C. CHRYSE 
(now Bostan), lay in a narrow valley of the Anti- 
Taurus, in Cataonia, and was also celebrated for 
a temple of Diana (Artemis) Taurica, the found- 
ation of which was likewise ascribed by tradition 
to Orestes. 

[Comirus (Kóuapoc) a harbor of Epirus, on 
the Ambracius Sinus, in the district of Molossis.] 

CombrEa (KóyubpeLa), a town in the Macedonian 
«listrict of Crossiea. 

[Comisres (Kourzc) 1. Father of the Argo- 
naut Asterion —2. One of the Lapitbe, slain at 
the marriage festival of pitithous] 

Cominium, a town in Samnium, destroyed by 
ihe Romans in the Samnite wars. 

[Coamunius, P. 1. A Roman knight, who, with 
his brother L. or C., accused C. Cornelius of ma- 
jestas, B.C. 66: the matter did not eome to trial, 
but next year they renewed the accusation, and 
Cornelius, who was defended by Cicero, was ac- 
quitted. The speech delivered by Cominius was 
extant in the time of Asconius, who praises it; 
Cominius is also well spoken of by Cicero as a 
lively and elear speaker.—2. One of Cæsar’s offi- 
cers, taken prisoner near Thapsus, in erossing 
over to Africa, D.C. 47.] 

CoMMAGENE (Koupaynv7), the northeastern- 
anost distriet of Syria, was bounded on the east 
and southeast by the Euphrates, on the north 
and northwest by the Taurus, and on the south 
by Cyrrhestiee. It formed a part of the Greek 
kingdom of Syria, after the fall of which it main- 
tained its independence under a race of kings who 
appear to have been a branch of the family of the 
Seleueide, and was not united to the Roman 
Empire till the reign of Vespasian. Under Con- 
stantine, if not earlier, it was made a part of 
Oyrrhestiee. The district was remarkable for its 

rtility. 

Commivs, king of the Atrebates, was advanced 


te that dignity by Cesar, who had great confi-' 
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ain to accompany the ambassadors of the Brit- 
ish states on their return to their native eoun- 
try, but he was cast into ehains by the Britons, 
and was not released till the Britons had been 
defeated by Ceesar, and found it expedient to sue 
for peace. In B.C. 52 he joined the other Gauls 
in their great revolt against the Romans, and 
eontinued in arms even after the eapture of Ale- 
sla. 

Commónus, L. Ceróxius, was adopted by Ha- 
drian, A.D. 136, when he took the name of L. 
AlLrus Verus Cæsar. His health was weak; he 
died on the first of January, 138, and was interred 
in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His son, L. A urc- 
lius Verus, was the colleague of Antoninus Pius 
in the empire. Vid. Venus. 

Commonus, L. Aurizius, Roman emperor A.D. 
180-192, son of M. Aurelius and the younger 
Faustina, was born at Lanuvium 161, and was 
thus scarcely twenty when he succeeded to the 
empire. He was an unworthy son of a noble 
father. Notwithstanding the great care whieh 
his father ‘had bestowed upon his education, he 
turned out one of the most sanguinary and licen- 
tious tyrants that ever disgraced a throne. It 
was after the suppression of the plot against his 
life, which had been organized by his sister Lu- 
eilla, 188, that he first gave uncontrolled sway 
to his ferocious temper. He resigned the gov- 
ernment to various favorites, who followed each 
other in rapid succession (Perennis, Cleander, 
Letus, and Eclectus), and abandoned himself 
without interruption to the most shameless de- 
bauchery. But he was at the same time the 
slave of the most ehildish vanity, and sought to 
gain popular applause by fighting as a gladiator, 
and slew many thousands of wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre with bow and spear. In consequence 
of these exploits he assumed the name of Hereu- 
les, and demanded that he should be worslupped 
as that god, 191. In the following year his con- 
cubine Marcia found on his tablets, while he was 
asleep, that she was doomed to perish, along 
with Lectus and Eclectus, and other leading men 
in the state. She forthwith administered poison 
to him; but, as its operation was slow, Narcissus, 
a celebrated athlete, was introduced, and by him 
Commodus was strangled on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 192. 

Comnina. Vid. Anna CoMNENA. 

ComPLOTUM (now Alcala de Henares), a town 
of the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, be- 
tween Segovia and Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsinus: now Conza), a town of 
the Hirpini in Samnium, near the sources of the 
Aufidus. 

Comum (Comensis: now Como), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, at the southern extremity of 
the western branch of the Lacus Larius (now 
Lago di Como). It was originally a town of the 
Insubrian Gauls, and was eolonized by Pom- 
peius Strabo, by Cornelius Scipio, and by Julius 
Cæsar. Cæsar settled there six thousand eol- 
onists, among whom were five hundred distin- 
guished Greek families; and this new popula- 
tion so greatly exceeded the number of the old 
inhabitants, that the town was called Novum 
Comum, a name, however, which it did not re- 
tain. Comum was a place of importance, and 
earried on considerable commerce with the 
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Yi E 
tories; it was the birth-place of the younger 
Pliny, 

[Cóxus (Kóoc), in later antiquity god of fes- 
tive mirth and joy, was represented as a winged 
youth. ] 

[Concixt, a people of Hispania among the 
‘Cantabri ; said by Horace to delight in the blood 
of horses (Od., 3, 4, 34): their ehief eity was 
Coneiina (now Santillana or Onis).] 

CoxcorDía, a Roman goddess, the personifi- 
cation of eoncord, had several temples at Rome. 
The earliest was built by Camillus in commem- 
oration of the reconciliation between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, after the enaetment of the 
Licinian rogations, B.C. 367. In this temple 
the senate frequently met. Concordia is rep- 


resented on coins as a matron, holding in her| 


left hand a eornucopia, and in her right either 
an olive branch or a patera. 

Coxpàrre, the name of many Celtic towns, 
said to be equivalent in meaning to Confluentes, 
¿. €, the union of two rivers. 

[CoxvivicNum. Vid. NAMNETES.] 

| Coxpócráres, a navigable tributary of the 
Ganges in India intra Gangem. } 

Conprts!, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of the Treviri, dwelt between 
the Eburones aud the Treviri in the district of 
‘Condros, on the Maas and Ourthe. 

CowxrLtvENTES (now Coblenz), a town in Ger- 
many, at the eonfluenee of the Moselle and the 

thine. 

[Coxir, a people of Hispania, west of the Co- 
lumnæ Herculis.] 

[Conimprica (now Coimbra), a town of Lusi- 
tania. | 

CoxisALUs (Kovicazoc), a deity worshipped 
at Athens along with Priapus. 

[Coxisronais (Koríoropytc), the ancient eapi- 
tal of the Conii in Lusitania. | 

[Coxxa, Cons, or Coxiux (Koviov móže, 
Hierocl, not far from the modern <Altun-Zash), 
a eity of Phrygia Palatiana.] 

Conon (Kóvor) 1. A distinguished Athenian 
general, held several important commands in 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After 
the defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at Agos 


It was celebrated for its tron manufac-; 
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matician and astronomer, lived in the time of 
the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes (B. 
C. 285-222), and was the friend of Archimedes, 
who praises him in the highest terms. None 
of his works are preserved.—4. A grammarian 
of the age of Augustus, author of a work enti- 
tled Aupy7jceic, a collection of fifty narratives re- 
lating to the mythical aud heroic period. An 
epitome of the work is preserved by Photius. 
—|-Zditions: By Teucher, Lips, 1802; and by 
Westermann iu Seriptores Poetice Historie 
Groci, Brunsvige, 18£3.] 

Cénora (Kovóra: Kovomebe, -rírac, ratos), 
a village in “Etolia, on the Achelous, enlarged 
by Arsinoé, wife of Ptolemy IL, and ealled after 
her name. 

Consentrs Du, the twelve Etruscan gods 
who formed the eouncil of Jupiter. They eon- 
sisted of six male and six female divinities: we 
do not know the names of all of them, but it is 
certain that Juno, Minerva, Summanus, Vulcan, 
Saturn, and Mars were among them. 

ConsEntia (Consentinus: now Cosenza), chief 
town of the Bruttn on the River Crathis: here 
Alarie died. 

Consentivs, P., a Roman grammarian, prob- 
ably flourished in the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, and is the author of two extant gram- 
matical works, one published in the Collection 
of grammarians by Putschius, Hanov., 1605 (De 
Duabus Partibus Orationis, Nomine et Verbo), 
and the other (De Darbarismis et Metaplasmis) 
'by Buttmann, Berol., 1817. 
| Coxsipivs Loneus, C. 1. Propretor in Africa, 

left his province shortly before the breaking out 
of the civil war B.C. 49, intrusting the govern- 
ment to Q. Ligarius. He returned to Africa 
soou afterward, and held Adrumetum for the 
Pompcian party. After the defeat of the Pom- 
| peians at Thapsus, he attempted to fly into 
| Mauretania, but was murdered by the Geetuli- 
ans—[2. Q. C. Garrus, a contemporary of 
Cicero, one of the judges in the case of Verres, 
| praised by Cicero for his integrity and knowl- 
edge of law.—3. P. served under Cesar in his 
first campaign in Gaul, B.C. 58, and is spoken 
of as an experienced soldier. ] 

[CoxsiLivum (now Consignano), a city of the 





Potami (B.C. 405), Conon, who was one of thej Bruttii, north of Locri.] 


generals, escaped with eight ships, and took ref- 
uge with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he remain- 
ed for some years. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the command of the Persian fleet 
along with Pharnabazus, and in this capacity 
was able to render the most effectual service 
to his native eountry. In 394 he gained a de- 
eisive victory over Pisander, the Spartan ad- 
miral, off Cnidus. After elearing the Egean 
of the Spartans, he returned to Athens in 393, 
and commenced restoring the long walls and the 
fortifieations of Piræus. When the Spartans 
opened their negotiations with Tiribazus, the 
Persian satrap, Conon was sent by the Atheni- 
aus to counteraet the intrigues of Antaleidas, 
but was thrown into prison by Tiribazus. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he was sent into the 


Coxstans, youngest of the three sons of Con- 
stantine the Great and Fausta, received after 
his father's death (A.D. 337) Illyricum, Italy, 
and Africa as his share of the empire. After 
suecessfully resisting his brother Constantine, 
who was slain in invading his territory (340), 
Constans became master of the whole West. 
His weak and profligate eharacter rendered him 
an object of eontempt, and he was slain in 350 
by the soldiers of the usurper MaGNENTIUS. 

Constantia. 1. Daughter of Constantius 
Chlorus and half-sister of Constantine the 
Great, married to Lieinius, the colleague of 
Constantine in the empire.—2. Daughter of 
Constantius II. and grand-daughter of Constan- 
tiue the Great, married the Emperor Gratian. 

CoxsrANTÍA, the name of several cities, all of 


interior of Asia, nnd there put to death; but! whieh are either of little consequence, or better 
aceording to the most probable account, he | known by other names. 1. In Cyprus, named 
escaped to Cyprus, where he died—2. Son of | after Constantius (wid. SALAMIS). 2. In Pho- 
Timotheus, grandson of the preeeding, lived| nicia, after the same (vid. ANTARADUS), 8, In 
about 218.—3. Of Samos, a distinguished mathe-| Palestine, the port of Gaza, ES after the 
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sister of Constantine the Great, and also called 
Majuma. 4. In Mesopotamia. Vid. Antoni- 
NOPOLIS. 

ConsTanTina, daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married to Hannibalianus, 
and after the death of the latter to Gallus Cesar. 

ConsTANTINA, the city, Vid. Ciera. 

CoxsraNTINÓPOLIS (Kovoravrívov «óAig: now 
Constantinople), built on the site of the ancient 
Byzawnux by Constantine the Great, who eall- 
ed it after his own name, and made it the capi- 
tal of the Roman empire. It was solemnly con- 
seerated A.D. 330. lt was built in imitation of 
Rome. Thus it eovered seven hills, was di- 
vided into fourteen regiones, and was adorned 
with various buildings in imitation of the eapi- 
tal of the Western world. Its extreme length 
was about three Roman miles; and its walls 
ineluded eventually a eireumferenee of thirteen 
or fourteen, Roman miles. It continued the 
eapital of the Roman empire in the East till its 
capture by the Turks in 1453. An account of 
its topography and history does not fall within 
the scope of the present work. 

Consrantinus. 1. J. Surnamed “the Great,” 
Roman emperor A.D. 306-337, eldest son of 
the Emperor Constantius Chlorns and Helena, 
was born A.D, 272, at Naissus (now Nissa), a 
town in Upper Moesia. He was early trained to 
arms, and served with great distinction under 
Galerius in. the Persian war. Galerius became 
jealous of him and detained him for some time 
in the East; but Constantine at last eontrived 
to join his father in Gaul just in time to aecom- 
pany him to Britain on his expedition against 
the Piets, 306. His father died at York in the 
same year, and Constantine laid elaim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle with the brave legions of the West, 
aeknowledged Constantine as master of the 
countries beyond the Alps, but with the title 
of Cesar only. The eommencement of Con- 
stantine's reign, however, is placed in this year, 
though he did not reeeive the title of Augustus 
till 308. Constantine took up his residenec at 
Treviri (now Zréves), where the remains of his 
palace are still extant. He governed with jus- 
tice and firmness, beloved by his snbjeets, and 
feared by the neighboring barbarians. It was 
not long, however, before he beeame involved 
in war with his rivals in the empire. In the 
same year that he had been acknowledged Ce- 
sar (306), Maxentius, the son of Maximian, had 
seized the imperial power at Rome. Constan- 
tine entered into a close alliance with Maxen- 
tius by marrying his sister Fausta. But in 810 
Maximian formed a plot against Constantine, 
and was put to death by his son-in-law at Mas- 
silia. Maxentins resented the death óf his fa- 
ther, and began to make preparations to attaek 
Constantine in Gaul. Constantine anticipated 


his movements, and invaded Italy at the head | 


of a large amry. The struggle was brought to 
a elose by the defeat of Maxentius at the village 
of Saxa Rubra, near Rome, on the 27th of Oeto- 
ber, 312. Maxentius tried to eseape over the 


Milvian bridge into Rome, but perished in the! 


river. It was in this eampaign that Constan- 

tine is said to have been converted to Christian- 

ity. On his march to Rome, either at Autun in 

Gaul or near Andernaeh on the Rhine, or at 
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| Verona, he is said to have scen in the sky a 


luminous eross with the inseription iv Trott 
víra, By tus, Conquer; and on the night be- 
fore the last and decisive battle with Maxen- 
tius, a vision is said to have appeared to Con- 
stantine in his sleep, bidding him inscribe the 
shields of his soldiers with the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ. The tale of the cross 
seems to have grown out of that of the vision, 
and even the latter is not entitled to credit. It 
was Constantine's interest to gain the affections 
of his numerous Christian subjeets in his strug- 
gle with his rivals; and it was probably only 
self-interest which led him at first to adopt 
Christianity. But, whether sincere or not in his 
conversion, his eonduct did little eredit to the 
religion whieh he professed. The miracle of 
his conversion was commemorated by the im- 
perial standard of the Labarum, at the summit 
of whieh was the monogram of the name of 
Christ. Constantine, by his victory over Max- 
entius, became the sh master of the West. 
Meantime? important events took place in the 
East. On the death of Galerius in 311, Lieini- 
us and Maximinus had divided the Hast be- 
tween them; but in.318 a war broke out be- 
tween them, Maximinus was defeated, and died 
at Tarsus. Thus there were only two emper- 
ors left, Lieinius in the East and Constantine in 
the West; and between them also war broke 
out in 314, although Lieinius had marned in the 
precediog year Constantia, the -half-sister of 
Constantine. Lieinius was defeated at Cibalis 
in Pannonia and afterward at Adrianople. Peace 
was then eoneluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine lllyrieum, Maee- 
donia, and Achaia, 314. This peace continued 
undisturbed for nine years, during whieh time 
Constantine was frequently engaged in war 
with the barbarians on the Danube and the 
Rhine. In these wars his son Crispus greatly 
distinguished himself. In 323 the war between 
Constantine and Licinius was renewed.  Liein- 
ius was again defeated in two great battles, 
first near Adrianople, and again at Chaleedon. 
He surrendered hinself to Constantine on eon- 
dition of having his life spared, but he was sbort- 
ly afterward put to de at Thessalonica by or- 
der of Constantine. Constantine was now sole 
master of the empire. He resolved to remove 
the seat of empire to Byzantium, whieh he eall- 
ed after his own name Constantinople, or the 
city of Constantine. The new city was solemn- 
ly dedieated in 330. Constantine reigned in 
peaee for the remainder of his life. In 395 he 
supported the orthodox bishops at the great 
Christian eouneil of Nieza (Nice), which con- 
demned the Arian doetrine by adopting the 
word óuooóciov. In 324 he put to death his 
eldest son Crispus on a charge of treason, the 
truth of which, however, seems very doubtful. 
He died in May, 337, and was baptized shortly 
before his death by Euscbius. His three sons 
Constantine, Constantius, aud Constans suc- 
ceeded him in the empire.—2. II. Roman em- 
peror 837-840, eldest of the three sons of Con- 
stautine the Great by Fausta, received Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and part of Afriea at his father’s 
death. Dissatisfied with his share of the em- 
pire, he made war upon his younger brother 
Constans, who governed Italy, but was defeat- 
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COPTOS. 


ed and slain near Aquileia.—3. A usurper, who | Constantine in 411, aud also fought successfully 


assumed the purple in Britain in the reign of 
Arcadius and Honorius, 407. He also obtained 
possession of Gaul and Spain, and took up his 
residenee in the former country. He reigned 
four years, but was defeated in 411 by Constan- 
tius, the general of Honorius, was taken prisoner 
and earried to Ravenna, where he was put to 
death.—4. Constantine is likewise the name of 
many of the later emperors of Constantinople. 
Of these Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, 
who reigned 911-959, was eelebrated for his 
literary works, many of whieh have come down 
Lo us. 

Constantius. 1. I. Surnamed CuLorus, “ the 
pale" Roman emperor A.D. 305-306, was the 
son of Eutropius, a noble Dardanian, and of 
Claudia, daughter of Crispus, brother of Clau- 
dius If. He was one of the two Cæsars ap- 
pointed by Maximian and Diocletian in 292, 
and reeeived the government of Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, with Treviri (now Trèves), as his resi- 
denee. Atthe same time he married Theodora, 
the daughter of the wife of Maximian, divorcing 
for that purpose his wife Helena. As Cæsar he 
rendered the empire important serviees. His 
first effort was to reunite Britain to the empire, 
which, after the murder of Carausius, was gov- 
erned by Allectus. After a struggle of three 
years (293-296) with Allectus, Constantius 
established his authority in Britain. He was 
equally sueeessful against the Alemanni, whom 
he defeated with. great loss. Upon the abdica- 
tion of Dioeletian and Maximian in 805, Con- 
stantius and Galerius became the Augusti. 
Constantius died fifteen months afterward (July, 
306), at Eboraeum (now York), in Britain, on an 
expedition against the Picts, in whieh he was 
aecompanied by his son Constantine, afterward 
the Great, who succeeded him in his share of 
the government.—2. IL Roman emperor 337- 
361, third son of Constantine the Great by his 
second wife Fausta. On the death of his fa- 
ther in 337, he reeeived the East as his share 
of the empire. Upon his aeeession he became 
involved in a serious war with the Persians, 
which was earried on with a few interruptions 
-during the greater part of his reign. This war 
prevented him from taking any part in the strug- 
gle between his brothers Constantine and Con- 
stans, whieh ended in tue defeat and death of 
the former, and the aecession of the latter to 
the sole empire of the West, 340. After the 
death of Constans in 350, Constantius marehed 
into the West in order to oppose Magnentius 
and Vetranio, both of whom had assumed the 
purple. Vetranio submitted to Constantius, and 
Magnentius was finally erushed in 353. Thus 
the whole empire again became subjeet to one 
ruler. In 354 Constantius put to death his eous- 
in Gallus, whom he had left in eommand of the 
East, while he marehed against the usurpers in 
the West. In 355 Constantius made Julian, 
the brother of Gallus, Cæsar, and sent him into 
Gaul to oppose the barbarians. In 360 Julian 
was proelauned Augustus by the soldiers at 
Paris Constantius prepared for war and set 
out for Europe, but died on his mareh in Cilieia, 
362. He was suceeeded by Julian.—3. IIl. A 
distinguished general of Honorius, emperor of 
the West A.D.421. He defeated the usurper 


against the barbarians. He was rewarded for 
these services with the hand of Placidia, the sis- 
ter of Honorius. In 421 he was deelared Augus- 
tus by Honorius, but died in the seventh month 
of his reign. 

| Coxsvs, an ancient Roman divinity, who was 
identified by some in later times with N eptune. 
Hence Livy (i, 9) calls him Neptunus Equestris. 
He was regarded by some as the god of secret 
deliberations, but he was most probably a god 
of the lower world. Respecting his festival of 
the Consualia, vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v. 

[ContrstAnt, a people of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, in the eastern part of modern Murcia and 
western part of Valencia: in their territory lay 
Carthago Nova.] , 

Cox'TREBÍA, one of the ehief towns of the Celti- 
beri in Hispania Tarraeonensis, southeast of Sar- 
agossa. 

ConvEN#, a people in Aquitania near the Pyr- 
enees and on both sides of the Garumna, a mixed 
raee which had served under Sertorius, and were 
settled in Aquitania by Pompey. They possessed 
the Jus Latii. Their ehief town was Lucpunum 
(now St. Bertrand de Comminges), situated on a 
solitary rock: in its neighborhood were eelebra- 
ted warm baths, Aqua Convenarum (now Bag- 
neres). 

Copa (Kóra: : Koraetc: near Topoglia), an 
ancient town in Boeotia, on the northern side of 
the Lake Copais, which derived its name from 
this place. It was originally situated on an isl- 
and 1n the lake, which island was subsequently 
eonneeted with the main land by a mole. 

Cordis (Korats Aiuvy), a lake in Boeotia, and 
the largest lake in Greece, formed chiefly by the 
River Cephisus, the waters of whieh are emptied 
into the Eubcean Sea by several subterrancous 
eanals, ealled Aatabothra by the modern Greeks. 
The lake was originally ealled CzPureis, under 
which name it oecurs in Homer, and subsequent- 
ly different parts of it were called after the 
towns situated on it, Haliartus, Orchomenus, 
Onehestus, Copz, &e.; but the name Copais 
eventually became the most common, because 
near Cope the waters of the lake are the decp- 
est and are never dried up. In the summer the 
greater part of the lake is dry, and becomes a 
green meadow, im which cattle are pastured. 
The eels of this lake were much prized in an- 
tiquity, and they retain their eelebrity in modern 
times. 

Cornen or Cornes (Kogýv, Arrian, Kóonç, 
Strab.: now Cabul), the only grand tributary river 
whieh flows into the Indus from the west. It 
was the boundary between India and Ariana. 

Corówius, C, prætor B.C. 49, fought on the 
side of Pompey; he was proseribed by the tri- 
umvirs in 43, but his wife obtained his pardon 
from Antony by the saerifiee of her honor. 

CorrAtes (Kozpárgc: now Abzal), a river of 
Susiava, flowing from the north into the Pasitigris 
on its western side. ' 

Correus (Kompeús), son of Pelops, who, after 
murdering Iphitus, fled from Elis to Myeene, 
where he was purified by Eurystheus. | 

Cortos (Korrós : ruins at Aft), a city of the 
Thebais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the east 
of the Nile, sume distance below Thebes. Un- 
der the Ptolemies it was the central point of 
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the commerce with Arabia and India, by way vf 
Berenice and Myos-Hormos. It was destroyed 
by Diocletian, but again became a considerable | 
place. The neighborhood was celebrated for its 
emeralds and other precious stones, and produced 
also a light wine. 

Cora (Coranus: now Cori), an ancient town in 
Latium, in the Volscian Mountains, southeast of 
Velitrie, said to have been founded by the Argive 
Corax, At Cori there are remains of Cyclopian 
walls and of an ancient temple. 

CónAcEsIUM (Kopakjctov : now Alaya), a very 
strong eity of Cilieia Aspera, on the borders of 
Pamphylia, standing upon a steep roek, and 
possessing a good harbor. It was the only 
place in Cilicia which opposed a successful re- 
sistance to Alexander, and, after its strength 
had been tried more than once in the wars of 
the Seleueidz, it became at last the head-quar- 
ters of the Cilieian pirates, and was taken by 
Pompey. 

[Conarms (Kopúlioc, also Kováptoc) 1. A 
river of Thessaly, flowing into the Peneus.—2. A 
river of Boeotia, near Coronéa, flowing into the 
Copais Lacus.] i 

Corassřæ (Kopacoías), a group of small islands 
in the Icarian Sea, southwest of Icaria. They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
the islands Corsitz or Corsi (Kópoea: or Kóp- 
ovat), off the Ionian coast, and opposite the prom- 
ontory Ampelos in Samos. 

Corax (Kópa¿), a Sicilian rhetorician, who ac- 
quired so much influence over the citizens by his 
oratorical powers that he became the leading 
man in Syracuse after the expulsion of Thrasybu- 
lus, B.C. 467. He wrote the earliest work on the 
art of rhetoric, and his treatise (entitled Téyv7) 
was celebrated in antiquity. 

[Córax (Kópa). 1. (Now Coraca or Vardhusi 
according to Leake), a mountain in £tolia, near 
Naupactus—2. (Now Cape Aynda ?), a promon- 
tory of Chersonesus Taurica. ] : 

[Corsro. 1. (Now Berga), a city of Hispania 
"l'arraconensis.—2. A city in the territory of the 
qui in Latium, eaptured by Coriolanus; at a 
later period by ths V olsci,] 

ConnÜro, Ox. Domitius, a distinguished general 
under Claudius and Nero. In A.D. 47 he carried 
on war in Germany with suecess, but his fame 
rests chiefly upon his glorious eampaigns against 
the Parthians in the reign of Nero. Though be- 
loved by the army, he continued faithful to Ne- 
ro, but his only reward was death. Nero, who 
had become jealous of his fame and influence, 
invited him to Corinth. As soon as he landed at 
Cenchreze, he was informed that orders had been 
issued for his death, whereupon he plunged 
his sword into his breast, exclaiming, “ Well de- 
served !” 

Corcra (Képxvpa, later Kópkvpa: Kepxup- 
años: now Corfu, from the Byzantine Kopvóo), an 
island in the Ionian Sea, off the coast of Epirus, 
about thirty-eight miles in length, but of verv 
unequal breadth. It is generally mountainous, 
but possesses many fertile valleys. Its two 
chief towns were Corcyra, the modern town of 
Corfu, in the middle of the eastern coast, and 
Cassiope, north of the former. The ancients 
universally regarded this island as the Homeric 
Scurr (Lyepi7), where the enterprising and 
sea-loving Phzeacians dwelt. governed by their! 
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king Alcinous. he island is said to have also 
borne the name of Drerann (Aperrávr), or the 
« Sickle,” in ancient times. About B.C. 700 it was 
colonized by the Corinthians under Chersicrates, 
one of the Baeehiad:e, who drove out the Libur- 
nians, who were then inhabiting the island. Tt 
soon became rich and powerful by its extensive 
commerce ; it founded many colonies on the oppo- 
site coast, Epidamnus, Apollonia, Leucas, Anac: 
torium; and it exercised such influence in the 
Ionian and Adriatie Seas as to become a formi 
dable rival to Corinth. Thus the two states carly 
became involved in war, and about B.C. 664 « 
battle was fought between their fleets, which 18 
memorable as the most ancient sea-fight on re- 
cord. At a later period, Coreyra, by invoking 
the aid of Athens against the Corinthians, became 
one of the proximate causes of the Peloponnesian 
war, 431. Shortly afterward her power declined 
in consequence of civil dissensions, in which both 
the aristocratical and popular parties were 
guilty of the most horrible atrocities against each 
other. At, last it became subject to the Ro- 
mans with the rest of Greeee. Corfu is at pres- 
ent one of the seven Ionian islands under the 
proteetion of Great Britain, and the seat of gov- 
ernment, 

Corcrra Nicra (now Curzola, in Slavonie 
Karkar), an island off the coast of Illyricum, sur- 
named the “Black” on account of its numerous 
forests, to distinguish it from the more celebrated 
Coreyra. It contained a Greek town of the same 
name, founded by Cnidos. 

ConpÜna (now Cordova), one of the largest eit- 
les in Spain, and the capital of Betica, on the 
right bank of the Betis; made a Roman colony 
B.C. 152, and reecived the surname Patricia, bc- 
cause some Roman patricians settled there; ta- 
ken by Cusar in 45 because it sided with the 
Pompeians; birth-plaee of the two Seneeas and 
of Lucan. In the Middle Ages it was the capital 
of the kingdom of the Moors, but is now a deeay- 
ing place with 55,000 inhabitants. 

CorpuENe. Vid. GoRDYENE. 

Corpus, Cremtrius, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused in A.D. 95. 
of having praised Brutus and denominated Cas- 
sius “the last of the Romans.” As the empe- 
ror had determined upon his death, he put an 
end to his own life by starvation. His works 
were condemned to be burned, but some copies 
were preserved by his daughter Marcia and by 
his friends. 

Corr (Kópn), the Maiden, a name by which Per- 
sephone is often called. Vid, PERSEPHONE. 

Conzssus (Kópeococ) 1. A lofty mountain in 
Tonia, forty stadia (four geographical miles) from 
Ephesus, with a place of the same name at its 
Vid. 
Cros. 

Corrinium (Corfiniensis), chief town of the Pe- 
ligni in Samnium, not far from the Aternus, strong- 
ly fortified, and memorable as the place which 
the Italians in the Social war destined to be the 
new eapital of Italy in place of Rome, on which- 
aceount it was called Ztalica. 

Corinna (Kópwva) a Greek poetess, of Tama- 
gra in Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on 
account of her long residence in Thebes. She 
flourished about B.C. 490, and was a contempo- 
rary of Pindar, whom she is said to have in- 


CORINTHIACUS ISTHMUS. 
structed, and over whom she gained a vietory 
at the public games at Thebes, Her poems 
were written in the Aolie dialect. They were 
collected in five books, and were chiefly lyrical. 
Only a few fragments have been preserved ; 
[published in the collections of Sehneidewin, 
Poetæ Elegiaci, Gótting., 1839, and of Bergk, Poc- 
tæ Lyrici Greci, Lips. 1843.] 

CommwruiKcus Istumus ('Io0uóc KopívOov), 
often called simply the Istnus, lay between the 
Corinthian and Saronie Gulfs, and connected the 
Peloponnesus with the main land or Hellas prop- 
er, In its narrowest part it was forty stadia or 
five Roman miles across: here was the temple 
of Neptune (Poseidon) and here the Isthmian 
games were celebrated ; and here, also, was the 
Dioleos (Aio?.Koc), or road by which ships were 
dragged across from the Bay of Sehonus to the 
harbor of Lecheum. Four unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to dig a canal across the 
Isthmus, namely, by Demetrius Poliorcctes, Ju- 
lius Cesar, Caligula, and Nero. 

Conix EACUS Sinus (KopivOraxos or Kopívbcoc, 
KéAnog: now Gulf of Lepanto), the gulf between 
the north of Greeee and Peloponnesus, begins, 
aeeording to some, at the mouth of the Ache- 
lous in ZEtolia and the promontory Araxus in 
Achaia, according to others at the straits be- 
tween Rhium and Antirrhium. 
it was called the Crissean Gulf (Kpicoaiog kó2- 
woc), and its eastern part the Aleyonian Sea (7 
'"AAkvovic Vádacoa). 

Corixraus (KópivOos : Kopírbioc), called in 
Homer Ernyra ('Eóópy) a city on the above- 
mentioned isthmus. Its territory, called Co- 
RINTHIA (Kopivdía), embraced the greater part 
of the Isthmus, with the adjacent part of the 
Peloponnesus: it was bounded north by Mega- 
ris and the Corinthian Gulf, south by Argolis, 
west by Sieyonia and Phliasia, and east by the 
Saronie Gulf. Inthe north and south the coun- 
try is mountainous, but in the centre 15 is a plain 
with a solitary and steep mountain rising from 
it, the Acrocorintuus ('ArxpoxópivOoc), nineteen 
hundred feet in height, which served as the elt- 
adel of Corinth. The city itself was built on 
the northern side of this mountain; and the 
walls, which included the Aerocorinthus, were 
eighty-six stadia in eireumferenee. It had two 
harbors, Cencurr# and Scna@xvs on the east, 
or Saronie Gulf, and one, Lreciu.zum, on the west 
or Corinthian Gulf. Its favorable position be- 
tween two seas, the difficulty of carrying goods 
round Peloponnesus, and the facility with which 
they eould be transported aeross the Isthmus, 
raised Corinth in very early times to great com- 
mercial prosperity, and made it the emporium 
of the trade between Europe and Asia. Its 
navy was numerous and powerful At Corinth 
the first triremes were built, and the first sea- 
fight on reeord was between the Corinthians 
and their colonists the Coreyraans. Its great- 
ness at an early period is attested by numerous 
colonies, Ambracia, Coreyra, Apollonia, Poti- 
dea, €e. It was adorned with magnificent 
buildings, and in no other city of Greece, except 
Athens, were the fine arts proseeuted with so 
much vigor and suecess. Its commerce brought 
great wealth to its inhabitants; but with their 





In early times whereupon Corinth joined the Achean league, 
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vailed ia this city, and in her temples a vast 
number of eourtesans was maintaiued. Corinth: 
was originally inhabited by the Z7Eolie race. 
Here ruled the _Eolie Sisyphus and his deseend- 
ante. Ou the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians, the royal power passed into the hands- 
of the Heraelid Alétes, The conquering Dori- 
ans became the ruling class, and the Æolian in- 
habitants subjeet to them. After Aletes and. 
his descendants had reigned for five generations, 
royality was abolished, and in its stead was es- 
tablished an oligarehieal form of government, 
confined to the powerful family of the Baechia- 
de. This family was expelled B.C. 655 by Oyn- 
SELUS, who beeame tyrant, and reigned thirty 
years. He was succeeded, 625, by his son Px- 
RIANDER, who reigned forty years. On the 
death of the latter, 585, lis nephew Psammeti- 
chus reigned for three years, and on his fall io. 
581, the government again beeame an aristoera- 
ey. In the Peloponnesian war Corinth was one 
of the bitterest enemies of Athens. In 346 Ti- 
mophanes attempted to make himself master of 
the city, but he was slain by his brother Timo- 
leon, It maintained its independence till the 
time of the Macedonian supremacy, when its 
eitadel was garrisoned by Macedonian troops. 
This garrison was expelled by Aratus in 243, 


to whieh it continued to belong till it was taken 
and destroyed in 146 by L. Mummius, the Ro- 


¡ man consul, who treated it in the most bar- 


barous manner. Its inhabitants were sold as 
slaves; its works of art, which were not de- 
stroyed by the Roman soldiery, were conveyed 
to Rome; its buildings were razed to the 
ground; and thus was destroyed the lumen to- 
tius Grecia, as Cieero calls the city. For a 
century 16 lay in ruins; only the buildings on 
the Acropolis and a few temples remained stand- 
ing. In46it was rebuilt by Cæsar, who peopled: 
it with a eolony of veterans and deseendants 
of freedmen. It was now ealled Colonia Julia 
Corinthus ; it beeame the capital of the Roman 
provinee of Achaia, and soon reeovered mueh 
of its ancient prosperity, but, at the same time, 
it became noted for its former licentiousness, as 
we see from St. Paul’s epistles to the inhabit- 
ants. The site of Corinth is indicated by seven 
Dorie columns, which are the only remains of. 
the ancient city. 

CoridLaAnus, the hero of one of the most benu- 
tiful of the early Roman legends. His original 
name was C. or On. Marcius, and he received 
the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he 
displayed at the capture of the Volscian town 
of Corioli His haughty bearing toward the 
commons exeited their fear and dislike, and 
when he was a candidate for the eonsulship 
they refused to elect him. After this, when 
there was a famine in the city, and a Greek. 
prince sent corn from Sieily, Coriolanus ad- 
vised that it should not be distributed to the- 
eommons, unless they gave up their tribunes. 
For this he was impeached and condemned to 
exile, B.C. 491. He now took refuge among 
the Volseians, and promised to assist them in. 
war against the Romans. Attius Tullius, the 
king of the Volseians, appointed Coriolanus 


wealth, they became luxurious and licentious, | general of the Volscian army. Coriolanus took 
Thus the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) pre-| many towns, and advanced unresisted till he: 
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came to the fossa Cluilia, or Cluilian dike close 
to Rome, 489. Here he encamped, and the Ro- 
mans, in alarm, sent to him embassy after em- 
bassy, consisting of the most distinguished men 
of the state. But he would listen to none of 
them. At length the noblest matrons of Rome, 
headed by Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
aud Volumnia, his wife, with his two little chil- 
dren, eame to his tent. His mother's reproaeh- 
es, and the tears of his wife and the other ma- 
trons, bent his purpose. He led back his army, 
and lived in exile among the Volseians till his 
death, though other traditions relate that he was 
killed by the Volscians on:his return to their 
country. 

Coniórr (Coriolánus), a town in Latium, eap- 
ital of the Volsci, from the eapture of which, in 
B.C. 493, C. Mareius obtained the surname of 
Coriolanus. 

Cormisa (Képyaoa), an inland town of Pam- 
Wn or of Pisidia, taken by the consul Man- 
ius. 

ConNELÍA. 1. One of the noble women at 
Rome, guilty of poisoning the leading men of the 
state, B.C. 331.—2. Elder daughter of P. Seipio 
Afrieanus the elder, married to P. Seipio Nasiea. 
—3. Younger sister of No. 2, married to Ti. 
Semprouius Gracchus, eensor 169, was by.him 
the mother of the two tribunes Tiberius and 
Caius. She was virtuous and aeeomplished, 
and united in her person the severe virtues of 
the old Roman matron, with the superior knowl- 
edge and refinement which then began to pre- 
vail in the higher elasses at Rome, She super- 
intended with the greatest eare the cdueation 
of her sons, whom she survived. She was al- 
most idolized by the people, who erceted a 
statue to her, with the inseription CORNELIA, 
MOTHER OF THE Graccur—4. Daughter of L. 
Cinna, married to C. Cæsar, afterward dictator. 
eShe bore him his daughter Julia, and died in 
his questorship, 68.—5. Daughter of Metellus 
Seipio, married first to P. Crussus, the son of 
the triumvir, who perished in the expedition 
against the Parthians, 53. Next year she mar- 
red Pompey the Great, by whom she was 
tenderly loved. She aecompanied Pompey to 
Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, and saw him 
murdered. She afterward returned to Rome, 
aud received from Cæsar the ashes of her hus- 
band, whieh she preserved on his Alban estate. 

Conw£riA OrEsTILLA. Vid. ORESTILLA. 

CorniELia Gens, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families be- 
longed to the patrician order. The names of 
the patrician families are, ARVINA, CETHEGUS, 
Qisya, Cossus, DoLABELLA, LuNTULUS, MaLu- 
GINENSIS, MAMMULA, MeruLa, Rurinus, SCIPIO, 
SISENNA, aud SULLA. The names of the ple- 
beian families are Barpus and GALLUS, and we 
also find various cognomens, as CirysoGonus, 
«e. given to freedmen of this gens, 

ConxELius Neros. Vid. Neros. 

ConwNÍcÜLuM (Cornieulànus) a town in La- 
tium, in the mountains north of Tibur, taken and 
destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, and celebrated 
as the residenee of the parents of Servius Tul. 
Jius. 

Corniricius. 1. Q, a friend of Cicero, was 
tribune of the plebs B.C. 69, and one of Cie- 
eros competitors for the consulship in 64. 
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When the Catilinarian eonspirators were ar- 
rested, Cethegus was eommitted to his eare,— 
9. Q, son of No. 1. In the eivil war (48) he 
was queestor of Cæsar, who sent him into Illyr- 
ieum with the title of propreetor: he reduced 
this provinee to obedienee. In 45 he was ap- 
pointed by Cæsar governor of Syria, and in 44 
governor of the provinee of Old Afriea, where 
he was at the time of Caesar's death. He main- 
tained this provinee for the senate, but on the 
establishment of the triumvirate was defeated 
and slain in battle by T. Sextius. Cornifieius 
was well versed in literature. Many have at- 
tributed to him the authorship of the “ Rhetor- 
ica ad Herennium,” usually printed with Cie- 
eeros works; but this is only a eonjecture. The 
Cornifieius who is mentioned by Quintilian as 
the author of a work on rhetorie was probably 
a different person from the one we are speaking 
of —3. L., one of the generals of Oetavianus in 
the war against Sex. Pompey, and consul 35. 

Cornus, a town on the west of Sardinia. 

ConwüTUs, L. Anxazus, a distinguished Stoie 
philosopher, was born at Leptis in Libya. He 
eame to Rome, probably as a slave, and was 
emancipated by the Annei. He was the teaeh- 
er and friend of the poet Persius, who has ded- 
icated his fifth satire to him, ana who left him 
his library and money. He was banished by 
Nero, A.D, 68, for having too freely eritieised 
the literary attempts of the emperor. He wrote 
a large number of works, all of whieh are lost: 
the most important of them was on Aristotle's 
Categories.—[ Editions: by Osann, Cornutus 
(Phurnutus) de Natura Deorum, Gótting., 1844.] 

Corasus (Kópoios). 1. A Phrygian, son of 
Mygdon, loved Cassandra, and for that reason 
fought on the side of the Trojans: he was slain 
by Neoptolemus or Diomedes.—2. An Elean, 
who gained the vietory in the stadium at the 
Olympie games, B.C. 776: from this time the 
Olympiads begin to be reekoned. 

ConóxE (Kopóvg: Kopwveúç, -vateve : now Qo- 
ron), a town in Messenia on the western side 
of the Messenian Gulf, founded B.C. 371 by the 
Messenians after their return to their native 
country, with the assistanec of the Thebans: 
it possessed several publie buildings, and in its 
neighborhood was a eclebrated temple of A pollo. 

ConOoNEA (Kopoveua : Kopovaioc, Kopovetoc, 
-vioç) 1. (Near modern Camari) a town in 
Boeotia, southwest of the Lake Copuis, situate 
on a height between the rivers Phalarüs and 
Coralius; a member of the Beootian league; in 
its neighborhood was the temple of Athena Iton- 
ia, where the festival of the Pamboeotia was 
celebrated. Near Coronea the Doeotians gained 
a memorable vietory over the Athenians under 
Tolmides, B.C. 447; and here Agesilaus de- 
feated the allied Greeks, 394.—9. A town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

Conóxis (Kopovíc) 1. The mother of ZEseu- 
LAPIUS.—2. Daughter of Phoroneus, king of Pho- 
eis, metamorphosed by Minerva (Athena) intoa 
erow when pursued by Neptune ( Poseidon). 

[Coronta (Kopóvra) a city of Acarnania, at 
the mouth of the Achelous.] 

[CorGnus (Kópovoc). 1. Son of Ceneus, and 
one of the princes of the Lapithe ; slain by Her- 
eules.—2. Son of Thersander, grandson of Sis- 





| yphus, reputed founder of Conoxxa.] 
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ConsÉx. Vid. CorassIz. 

Corsia (Kopoeía, also Kopovai), a town in 
B«otia, on the borders of Phocis. 

Corsica, called Crrnus by the Greeks (Kóp- 
voc: Képvioc, Kupvaioc, Corsus: now Corsica), 
an island north of Sardinia, spoken of by the 
ancients as one of the seven large islands in 
the Mediterranean. The ancients, however, 
exaggerate for the most part the size of the 
island ; its greatest length is one hundred and 
sixteen miles, and its greatest breadth about 
fifty-one. It is mountainous, and was not much 
enltivated in antiquity. A range of mountains 
running from south to north separates it into 
two parts, of whieh the eastern half was more 
cultivated, while the western half was. covered 
almost entirely with wood. Honey and wax 
were the principal productions of the island; 
but the honey had a bitter taste, from the yew- 
trees with which the island abounded (Cyrne- 
«s taxos, Virg, Eel, ix, 30) The inhabitants 
were a rude mountain race, addieted to robbery, 
and paying little attention to agriculture. Even 
in the time of the Roman empire their charac- 
ter had not mueh improved, as we see from the 
description of Seneea, who was banished to this 
island. ‘The most aneient inhabitants appear to 
have been lberians; but in early times Ligu- 
rians, Tyrrhenians, Carthaginians, and even 
Greeks (vid. ALERIA), settled in the island. It 
was subject to the Carthaginians at the com- 
nieneement of the first Punie war, but soon 
afterward passed into the hands of the Romans, 
and subsequently formed a part of the Roman 
provinee of Sardinia. The Romans founded 
several eolonies in the island, of which the most 
important were Mariana and ALERIA. 

ConsóTE (Kopowrí : ruins at Erscy), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, near the mouth 
of the Maseas or Saocoras (now Wady-el-Seba), 
which Xenophon found already deserted. 

Cortona (Cortonensis: now Cortona), one 
of the twelve cities of Etruria, lay northwest of 
the Trasimene Lake, and was one of the most an- 
cient eities in Italy. It is said to have been orig- 
inally ealled Corythus from its reputed found- 
ey Corythus, who is represented as the father 
of Dardanus. It is also called Croton, Cothor- 
nia, Cyrtonium, &e. The Creston mentioned 
by Herodotus (i, 57) was probably Creston in 
Thrace and not Cortona, as many modern writ- 
ers have supposed. Cortona is said to have 
been originally founded by the Umbrians, then 
to have been eonquered by the Pelasgians, and 
subsequently to have passed into the hands of 
the Etruseaus. It was afterward colonized by 
the Romans, but under their dominion sunk into 
insignifieanee, The remains of the Pelasgie 
walls of this eity are some of the most remark- 
able in all Italy: there is one fragment one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, composed 
of blocks of enormous magnitude. 

CoruncAnlus, Ti, eonsul B.C. 280, with P. 
Valerius Lzvinus, fought with suecess against 
the Etruseans and Pyrrhus. He was the first 
plebeian who was created pontifex maximus. 
He was one of the most remarkable men of his 
age, possessed a profound knowleuge of pon- 
tifical and eivil law, and was the first persou at 
Rome who gave regular instruetion in law. 

Corvinus MrssaLa. Vid. MESSALA. 
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Corvus, M. VaLEnius, one of the most illus- 
trious men in the early history of Rome. He 
obtained the surname of Corvus, or “ Raven,” 
beeause, when serving as military tribune under 
Camillus, B.C. 349, he aeeepted the challenge 
of a gigantie Gaul to single combat, and was 
assisted in the conflict by a raven which settled 
upon his helmet, aud flew in the face of the bar- 
barian. He was six times eonsul B.C. 348, 346, 
343, 335, 300, 299, and twice dictator, 342, 301, 
and by his military abilities rendered the most 
memorable services to his country. His most 
brilliant vietories were gained in his third eon- 
sulship, 343, when he defeated the Samnites at 
Mount Gaurus and at Snessula; and in his other 
consulships he repeatedly defeated the Etrus- 
eans and other enemies of Rome. He reached 
the age of one hundred years, and is frequently 
referred to by the later Roman writers as a 
memorable example of the favors of fortune. 

CORYBANTES, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship with en- 
thusiastie dances, to the sound of the drum and 
the eymbal. They are often identified with the 
Curetes and the Jdaan Daetyli, and thus are 
said to have been the nurses of Jupiter (Zeusj 
in Crete. They were called Galli at Rome. 

Corycia (Kopuría or Kopvkic), a nymph who 
beeame by Apollo the mother of Lyeorus or Ly- 
eoreus, and from whom the Coryeian eave in 
Mount Parnassus was believed to have derived 
its name. The Muses are sometimes called by 
the poets Corycides Nymphe. 

Córvcus (Kópvkoc: Kopóktoc, Coryeius). 1. 
(Now Koraka), a high roeky hill on the eoast of 
Jonia, forming the southwestern promontory of 
the Erythrean peninsula.—2. A eity of Pam- 
phylia, near Phaselis and mount Olympus: eolo- 
nized afresh by Attalus IT. Philadelphus ; taken, 
and probably destroyed, by P. Servilius Isauri- 
eus.—3. (Ruins opposite the island of Ahorgos), 
a eity in Cilieia Aspera, with a good harbor, 
between the mouths of the Lamus and the Ca- 
lyeadnus. Twenty stadia (two geographieal 
iniles) from the city was a grotto or glen in the 
mountains, called the Coryeian Cave (Kuptxciov 
dvtpov), celebrated by the poets, and also famous 
for its saffron. At the distance of one hundred 
stadia (ten geographical miles) from Coryeus 
was a promontory of the same name. 

CónvpALLUs (KopvóaAAóc: Kopvdadaredc), a 
demus in Attiea belonging to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis, situate on the mountain of the same 
name, which divides the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleusis. 

CorYruastum (Kopvóáoiov) a promontory in 
Messenia, inelosing the barbor of Pylos on the 
north, with a town of the same name upon it 
(now Old Navarino). 

CorYrnus (KópvÜoc) 1. An Italian hero, son 
of Jupiter, husband of Electra, and father of 
lasius and Dardanus, is said to have founded 
Corythus (now Cortona).—[2. Son of Marmarus, 
wounded Pelates with a javelin at the marriage 
festival of Perseus.] 

Cós, Cóós, Cöüs (Köç, Kóoc : Kóoc, Cóüs : now 
Kos, Stanco), one of the islands ealled Sporades, 
lay off the coast of Caria, at the mouth of the Ce- 
ramie Gulf, opposite to Halicarnassus. In early 
times it was called Merópis aud Nympheea, lt 
was eolonized by ZEolinus, but beeame a mem- 
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ber of the Dorian confederacy. Its ehief city, 
Cos, stoood on the northeast side of the island, 
in a beautiful situation, and had a good harbor. 
Near it stood the Asclepiéum, or temple of As- 
elepius (ZEsenlapius) to whom the island was 


saered, and from whom its ehief family, the As- | p 


clepiadee, claimed their descent. The island 
was very fertile; its chief produetions were 
wine, ointments, and the light transparent dress- 
es called “Cox vestes" It was the birthplaee 
of the physieian Hippocrates, who was an As- 


clepiad, of the poet Philetas, and of the painter | 


Apelles, whose pictures of Antigonus and of 
Venus Anadyomene adorned the Aselepieum. 
Under the Romans, Cos was favored by Clau- 
dius, who made it a free state, and by Antoni- 
nus Pius, who rebuilt the eity of Cos after its 
destruction by an earthquake. 

Cósa or Cossa (Cossánus) 1. (Now Anse- 
donia, about five miles sontheast of Orbetello), a 
city of Etruria, near the sea, with a good har- 
bor, ealled Herculis Portus, was a very aneient 
plaee, and after the fall of Falerii one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities. It was eolonized by 
the Romans B.C. 278, and reeeived in 197 an 
addition of one thousand colonists. There are 
still extensive ruins of its walls and towers, 
built of polygonal masonry.—2. A town in Lu- 
eania, near "'hurii—[3. (Now Cosa), or Cosas, 
a river of Latium, near Frusino.] 

Coscowívs. 1. O, prætor in the Social war, 
B.C. 89, defeated the Samnites—2. C., prætor 
in the consulship of Cicero, 63 ; governed in the 
following year the provinee of Further Spain; 
was one of the twenty commissioners in 59, to 
earry into execution the agrarian law of Julins 
Cesar, bnt died in this year.—3. C., tribune of 
the plebs 59, «dile 57, and one of the judiees at 
the trial of P. Sextins, 56. 

Cosmas (Koouác) commonly ealled Ixprco- 
PLEUSTES (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
flourished in the reign of Justinian, about A.D. 
535. In early life he followed the employment 
of a merehant, and visited many foreign eoun- 
tries, of which he gave an aceount in his To- 
toypagia Xpioriavix, Topographia Christiana, 
in twelve books, of which the greater part is 
extant. 

Cosroxs. 1. King of Parthia. 
ces, No. 20.—2. King of Persia. 
NIDÆ. y 

Cossæa (Koocaía), a distriet in and about 
Mount Zagros, on the northeast side of Snsiana, 
and on the confines of Media and Persia, in- 
habited by a rude, warlike, predatory people, 
the Cossæi (Kocca?ot) whom the Persian kings 
never subdued, bnt, on the contrary, purehased 
their quiet by paying them tribute. Alexander 
conquered them (B.C. 325-324), and with dif- 
ficulty kept them in subjection ; after his death 
they soon regained their independenee. Their 
name is supposed to have been the origin of the 


Vid. Ansa- 
Vid. Sassa- 


modern name of Susiana, Khuzistan, and is pos- | 


sibly eonneeted with the Cush of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Cossus, ConxELÍus, the name of several il- 
lustrions Romans in the early history of the 
republic. Of these the most eelebrated was 
Ser. Cornelius Cossus, eonsnl B.C. 428, who 
killed Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in 
single eombat, and dedieated his spoils in the 
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‘tempie of Jupiter Feretrius—the second of the 


three instances in whieh the spolia opima were 
won. 

Cossurius, a Roman architeet, who rebuilt, 
at the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes, the tem- 
le of the Olympian Jupiter (Zeus) at Athens, 
about B.C. 168, in the most magnificent Corinth- 
ian style. 

Costra (now Pantelaria), also written Cos 
syra, Cosyrus, Cosura, Cossura, a small island 
in the Mediterranean near Malta. 

Cornon, Vid. CARTHAGO. 

Córiso, a king of the Dacians, eonquered ir 
the reign of Augustus by Lentulus. 

Corra, AurELivs. 1. CO, consul B.C. 252 and 
248, in both of whieh years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with suecess.—2. C., 
eonsul 200, fought against the Boii and the other 
Gauls in the north of Italy.—3. L., tribune of 
the plebs 154, and consul 144.—4. L., eonsul 
119, opposed C. Marius, who was then tribune 
of the plebs.—5. C, was aeeused under the lex 
Varia, 91, of supporting the claims of the Italian 
allies, and went into voluntary exile. He re- 
turned to Rome when Sulla was dietator, 82; 
and in 75 he was eonsul with L. Oetavius. He 
obtained ‘the government of Gaul, and died im- 
mediately after his return to Rome. He was 
one of the most distinguished orators of his 
time, and is introdueed by Cieero as one of the 
speakers in the De Oratore, and the De Natura 
Deorum, in the latter of whieh works he main- 
tains the cause of the Aeademies.—6. M., broth- 
er of No. 5, consul 74, with L. Lieinius Lueul- 
lus, obtained Bithynia for his provinee, and was 
defeated by Mithradates near Chaleedon.—i. 
L., brother of Nos. 5 and 6, prætor 70, when he 
earried the eelebrated law (lew Aurelia judicia- 
ria) whieh intrusted the judieia to the senators, 
equites, and tribuni ærarii. He was consul 65 
with L. Manlius Torquatus, after the eonsuls 
eleet, P. Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus, had 
been eondemned of ambitus. He supported 
Cieero during his eonsulship, and proposed his 
reeall from exile. In the eivil war he joined 
Cesar, whom he survived. 

Corra, L. AunuNcuLEIUS, one of Caesar's le- 
gates in Gaul, perished along with Sabinus in 
the attaek made upon them by Ambiorix, B.C. 
54. Ved. AMBIORIX. 

Corrius, son of Donnus, king of several Li- 
gurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived 
their name from him. Vid. Arres. He sub- 
mitted to Augustus, who granted him the sover- 
eignty over twelve of the tribes, with the title of 
Praefectus. Cottius thereupon made roads over 
the Alps, and ereeted (B.C. 8) at Segusio (now 
Kuza) a triumphal areh in honor of Augustus, 
extant at the present day. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, upon whom Claudius 
conferred the title of king. On his death his 
kingdom was made a Roman provinec by Nero. 

Corrus, a giant with oue hundred hands, son 
of Uranus (Ceelus)and Gea (Terra). 

[Corrañum or Coratum (Korváeiov or Ko- 
tedecov: now Kiutayah), a city of Phrygia Epic 
tetus on the Thymbris. | 

CorYLa, L. Varivs, one of Antony's most in- 
yi friends, fought on his side at Mutina, B. 

» 48. 
CórY vs (Kórv2oc), the highest peak of Mount 
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Ida in the Troad, contaiuing the sources of tne! 


rivers Scamander, Granicus, aud ZEsepus. 





CórYónA (Koróopa) a colony of Sinope, in! 


the territory of the ‘Tibareui, on the coast of 
Pontus Polemoniacus, at the west end of a bay 
of the same name, celebrated as the place where 
the ten thousand Greeks embarked for Sinope. 
The foundation of Pharnacia reduced it to in- 
significance. 

Corys or Coryrro (Kórug or Korurró), a 
Thracian divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttia 
(vid. Diet. of Ant., s. v.), resembled that of the 
Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrated with liceu- 
tious revelry. lu later times her worship was 
introduced at Athens and Corinth. Those who 
celebrated her festival were called Bapte, from 
the purifications which were originally connect- 
ed with the solemnity. 

Corys (Kérvc). 1. King of Thrace B.C. 382- 
358, was for a short time a friend of the Atheni- 
ans, but carried on war with them toward the 
close of his reigu. He was cruel and sanguin- 
ary, and was muel addicted to gross luxury 
and drunkenuess. He was murdered by two 
brothers whose father he had injured.—2. King 
of the Odryse in Thrace, assisted Perseus 
against Ronie, B.C. 168. His son was taken 
prisoner aud carried to Rome, whereupon he 
sued for peace and was pardoned by the Ro- 
maus—3. A king of Thrace, who took part 
against Cæsar with Pompey, 48.—4. King of 
Thrace, son of Rheemetalces, in the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. He earried on war 
with his nnele Rhescuporis, by whom he was 
murdered, A.D. 19. Ovid, during his exile at 
Tomi, addressed an epistle to him (Ze Pont., 
ot ys 
Oricus (Kpdyos), a mountain consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation of Taurus 
to the west, and formiug, at its extremity, the 
southwestern promontory of Lycia (now Yedy- 
Booroon, i. €, Seven Capes). Some of its sum- 
mits show traces of voleanie action, and the an- 
cients had a tradition to the same effect. At 
its foot was a town of the same name, on the 
sea-shore, between Pydna and Patara. Paral- 
lel to it, north of the River Glancus, was the 
chain of Anticrígus. The greatest height of 
Cragus exceeds three thousand feet. 

[Crazmbisa (Kpúubovoa). 1. A city of Lycia, 
at the foot of the Lycian Olympus, one hundred 
stadia (ten geographical miles) from Phaselis. 
— 2. An island on the coast of Cilicia, not far 
from the promoutory Coryeus.] 

CnaxAE (Kpavay), the island to which Paris 
first carried Helen from Peloponnesus (Hom, 
Tl., iii., 445), is said by some to be an island 
off Gythium in Laconia, by others to be the isl- 
and Helena off Attica, aud by others, again, to 
be Cythera. 

CraxAus (Kpavaós), king of Attica, the son- 
in-law and successor of Cecrops. He was de- 
prived of his kiugdom by his son-in-law Am- 
phietyon. 

Crantr or Cranium (Kpdviot, Kpúviov: Kpa-' 
rios : now Arania, near Argostoli), a town of 
Cephalleuia, on the scuthern coast. 

ORANON or CRANNÓN (Kpavóv, Kparvvor : | 
Kpavvóvioc: now Sarliki or Tzeres) in ancient 
times Eruvna, a town in Pelasgiotis in Thessa- 
ly, not far from Larissa. 


CRASSUS, LICINIUS. 


URANTOR (Kpúvrop), of Soli in Cilicia, an 
Academie philesopher, studied at Athens under 
Xenocrates and Polemo, and flourished B.C. 
300. He was the author of several works, all 
of which are lost, and was the first who wrote 
commentarics on Plato’s works. Most of his 
writiugs related to moral subjects (Hor, Æp., 
1, 2, 4) Oue of his most celebrated works was 
On Grief, of which Cicero made great use in 
the third book of his Tuseulau Disputations, and 
in the Consolatio, which he composed on the 
death of his daughter Tullia. 

Crassirpes Furivs, Cicero's sou-in-law, the 
second husband of Tullia, whom he married B. 
C. 56, but from whom he was shortly afterward 
divorced. 

Crassus, Licixivs. 1, P., prætor B.C. 176, 
and consul 171, when he carried on the war 
agalust Perseus.—2. C. brother of No, 1, præ- 
tor 172, and consul 168.—3. C., probably son of 
No, 2, tribune of the plebs 145, was distinguish- 
ed asa popular leader.—4. P, surnamed Dives 
or Rich, elected pontifex maximus 212, eurule 
eedile 211, prætor 208, and cousul 205, with 
Scipio Africanus, when he carried on war 
agaiust Haunibal iu the south of Italy. He 
died 183.—-5. P„ surnamed Dives Mucianus, son 
of P. Mucius Sezevola, was adopted by the son 
of No. 4. In 181 he was cousul and poutifex 
niaximus, and was the first priest of that rank 
who went beyond Italy. He carricd on war 
against Aristouicus in Asia, but was defeated 
and slain. He was a good orator and jurist— 
6. M, surnamed -Agelastus, because he is said 
never to have laughed, was grandfather of Cras- 
sus the triumvir.—7. P., surnamed Dives, son 
of No. 5, and father of the triumvir. He was 
the proposer of the lex Licinia, to prevent ex- 
cessive expense in banquets, but in what year 
is uncertain. He was consul 97, and carried on 
war in Spain for some years. He was censor 
89 with L. Julius Cæsar. In the civil war he 
took part with Sulla, and put an end to his own 
life when Marius aud Cinna returued to Rome at 
the end of 87.—8. M., surnamed Dives, the trium- 
vir, younger son of No. 7. His life was spared 
by Cinna after the death of his father; but, 
fearing Cinna, he afteward escaped to Spain, 
where he eouecaled himself for eight mouths. 
On the death of Cinna in 84, he collected some 
forees and erossed over into Africa, whence he 
passed into Italy in 88 aud joined Sulla, on 
whose side he fought against the Marian party. 
On the defeat of tbe latter, he was rewarded 
by douations of confiscated property, aud thus 
greatly increased his patrimony, His ruling pas- 
sion was money, and he devoted all his energies 
to its accumulation. He was a keen and saga- 
cious speculator. He bought multitudes of 
slaves, and, iu order to increase their value, had 
them iustrueted in lucrative arts. He worked 
silver mines, eultivated farms, and built houses, 
which he let at high rente. In 71 he was ap- 
pointed prætor in order to carry on the war 
against Spartacus and the gladiators; he de- 
feated Spartacus, who was slain in the battle, 
and he was honored with an ovation. In 70 
Crassus was consul with Pompey; he enter- 
tained the populace at a bauquet of ten thousand 
tables, and distributed corn enough to supply the 
family of every citizen for three months. He 
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did not, however, co-operate eordially with Pom- 
pey, of whose superior influence he was jealous. 
He was afterward reeoneiled to Pompey by Cæ- 
sar’s mediation, aud thus was formed between 
them, in 60, the so-ealled triumvirate. (Vid. 
p. 158, a) Iu 55 Crassus was again eonsul 
with Pompey, and received the provinee of 
Syria, where he hoped both to inerease his 
wealth and to aequire military glory by attack- 
ing the Parthians. He set out for his province 
before the expiration of his consulship, and con- 
tinued his march notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able omens whieh oceurred to him at almost 
every step. After crossing the Euphrates in 
54, he did not follow up the attaek upon Parthia, 
but returned to Syria, where he passed the win- 
ter. In 53 he again erossed the Euphrates; he 
was misled by a erafty Arabian ehieftain to 
mareh into the plains of Mesopotamia, where 
he was attacked by Surenas, the general of the 
Parthian king, Orodes. In the battle which fol- 
lowed Crassus was defeated with immense 
slaughter, and retreated with the remainder of 
his troops to Carrbe (the Haran of Seripture). 
The mutinous threats of his troops eompelled 
him to aeeept a perfidious invitation from Sure- 
nas, who offered a paeifie interview, at whieh 
he was slain, either by the evemy, or by some 
friend who desired to save him from the dis- 
grace of beeoming a prisoner. His head was 
eut off and sent to Orodes, who caused melted 
gold to be poured into the mouth of his fallen 
enemy, saying, “Sate thyself now with that 
metal of whieh in life thou wast so greedy "—9. 
M, surnamed Dives, son of No. 8, served un- 
der Caesar in Gaul, and, at the breaking out of 
the civil war in 49, was prefeet in Cisalpine 
Gaul.—10. P, younger son of No 8, was Cæ- 
sars legate in Gaul from 58 to 55. In 54 he 
followed his father to Syria, and fell in the bat- 
tle against the Parthians.—11. L, the eelebrated 
orator At the age of twenty-one (B.C. 119), 
he attracted great notice by his prosecution of 
C. Carbo. He was eonsul in 95 with Q. Sez- 
vola, when he proposed a law to eompel all who 
were not eitizens to depart from Rome: the 
rigor of the law was one of the eauses of the 
Social war. He was afterward proeonsul of 
Gaul. In 92 he was eensor, when he eaused 
the sehools of the Latin rhetoricians to be elosed. 
He died in 91, a few days after opposing in the 
senate the consul L. Philippus, an enemy of the 
aristoeracy. Crassus was fond of elegance and 
luxury. His house upon the Palatium was one 
of the most beautiful at Rome, and was adorn- 
ed with eostly works of art. As an orator he 
surpassed all his contemporaries. In the treat- 
ise De Oratore Cicero introduees him as one of 
the speakers, and he is understood to express 
Cieero's own statements. [The fragments of 
his orations are eolleeted and published by 
Meyer, Oratorum Roman. Fragmenta, p.291-317, 
Zurich, 1842.] 

Crastinus, one of Cæsars veterans, eom. 
menced the battle of Pharsalia B.C. 48, and 
died fighting bravely in the foremost line. 

[Crarais (Kparatic), aeeording to one legend, 
the inother of Seyila; goddess of soreerers and 
enehanters.] 

[CraT£MENES (Kparatuuévgc), a native of Chal- 
cis, founded the eity of Zanele in Sieily.] 
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CaarÉRUs (Kparepóc) 1. A distinguished gen- 
eral of Alexander the Great, on whose death 
(B.C. 323) he received, in common with Antip- 
ater, the government of Macedonia and Greeee. 
He arrived in Greeee in time to render effeetual 
assistanee to Antipater in the Lamian war. At 
the close of this war he married Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater. Soon after, he aeeom- 
panied Antipater in the war against the Ato- 
lians, and in that against Perdieeas in Asia. He 
fell in a battle against Eumenes in 321.—2. 
Brother of Antigonus Gonatas, eompiled histor- 
ieal doeuments relative to the history of Attiea. 
—8. A Greek physician, who attended the fam- 
ily of Atticus, mentioned also by Horaee (Sat., 
ii, 3, 161). 

Crates (Kpúrac). 1. An Athenian poet of the 
old eomedy, began to flourish B.C. 449, and was 
one of the most celebrated of the eomie poets. 
He excelled chiefly in mirth and fun, and was 
the first Attie poet who brought drunken per- 
sons on the stage. [His fragments are eolleet- 
ed and edited by Meineke, Comic. Grec. Fragm, 
vol. i, p. 78-86, edit. minor.]—2. Of Tralles, an 
orator or rhetorician of the sehool of Isoerates. 


—8. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynie Diogenes, 


and one of the most distinguished of the Cynic 
philosophers, flourished about 820. Though 
heir to a large fortune, he renouneed it all, and 
lived and died as a true Cynie, disregarding all 
external pleasures, and restrieting himself to 
the most absolute neeessaries. He reeeived 
the surname of the * Door-opener, beeause it 
was his praetiee to visit every house at Athens 
and rebuke-its inmates. He married Hippar- 
ehia, the daughter of a family of distinetion, 
who threatened to eommit suicide when her 
parents opposed her union with the philosopher. 
He wrote several works whieh are lost. for the 
epistles extant under his name are not genuine. 
—4. Of Athens, the pupil and friend of Polemo, 
and his sueeessor in the ehair of the Academy, 
about 970. He was the teacher of Arcesilaüs, 
Theodorus, and Bion Borysthenites.—5. Of 
Mallus in Cilieia, a eelebrated grammarian. He 
was brought up at Tarsus, whenee he removed 
to Pergamos, where he founded the Pergamene 
sehool of grammar, in opposition to the Alexan- 
drean. He wrote a eommentary on the Ho- 
merie poems, in opposition to Aristarehus, and 
supported the system of anomaly (ávouaAía) 
against that of analogy (àvaAoyía) He also 
wrote eommentaries on the other Greek poets, 
and works on other subjeets, of whieh only frag- 
ments have eome down to us. In 157 he was 
sent by Attalus as an ambassador to Rome, 
where he introduced far the first time the study 
of grammar. [His fragments have been pub- 
lished by C. F. Wegener, De Aula Attalica Litt. 
Artiumque fautrice, vol. i, Havnize, 1836.] 
[Cratesippipss (Kpargourridac), a Laeede- 
mouian admiral, seized the citadel of Chios, and 
effeeted the restoration of the Chian exiles; he 
was suceeeded by Lysander.] 
Crarms (Kpabic). 1. (Now Crata), a viver 
in Achaia, rises in a mountain of the same name 
in Areadia, reeeives the Styx flowing down from 
Nonaeris, and falls into the Corinthian Gulf near 
4Egc.—2. (Now Crati), a river in lower Italy, 
forming the boundary on the east between Ln- 
eania and Bruttii, and falling into the sea near 
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Sybaris. At its mouth was a eclebrated tem- 
ple of Minerva: its waters were fabled to dye 
the hair blonde. 

Cratinus (Kparivos). 1. One of the most 
celebrated of the Athenian poets of the old com- 
edy, was born D.C. 519, but did not begin to 
exhibit till 454, when he was sixty-five years 
of age. He exhibited twenty-one plays, and| 
gained nine victories. He was the poet of the 
old comedy. He gave it its peculiar character, 
and he did not, hke Aristophanes, live to see its 
decline. Before his time the comic poets had 
aimed at little beyond exciting the laughter of 
their audience : he was the first who made com- 
edy a termble weapon of personal attack, and 
the comic poet a severe censor of public and 
private vice. He is frequently attacked by Ar- 
istophanes, who charges him with habitual in- 
temperance, an accusation which was admitted 
by Cratinus himself, who treated the subject in 
à very amusing way in his Ilvrívg. This play 
was acted in 423, when the poet was nincty-six 
years of age: it gained the prize over the Con- 
nus of Amipsias and the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Cratinus died in the following year at the age 
of niuety-seven. [His fragments are given by 
Meineke, Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. i, p. 7-78, 
edit. minor.]—2. The younger, an Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy, a contemporary of Plato 
the philosopher, flourished as late as 324. [His 
fragments are given by Meineke, Comic. Gre. | 
Fragm., vol. ii, p. 684-7, edit. minor. ] | 

Cramprus (Kpúrirrros). 1. A Greck historian | 
and contemporary of Thucydides, whose work | 
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Vespasian, A.D. 69. It was rebuilt by Vespa- 
sian, but never recovered its former greatness. 

CnEMÓNIS Jucuw, Vid. ALPES. 

CnEMUTÍUs Corvus. Vid. Corpus. 

[Crexæ (Kpfgrat, i. c., the springs: now Ar- 
myro), a place near Argos Amphilochicum in 
Acarnania.] 

[Crenipes (Kpyvidec), earlier name of the city 
Philippi. Vid. Puri.) 

Cron (Kpéov) 1. King of Corinth, son of 
Lycethus, whose daughter, Glauce or Creusa, 
married Jason. Medéa, thus forsaken, sent 
Glauce a garment which burned her to death 
when she putit on; the palace took fire, and Cre- 
on perished in the flames—2. Son of Menccus, 
and brother of Jocaste, the wife of Laius. After 
the death of Laius, Creon governed Thebes for a 
short time, and then surrendered the kingdom 
to Gidipus, who had delivered the country from 
the Sphinx. Vid. Giprrus. When Eteocles and 
Polynices, the sons of (Edipus, fell in battle 
by each other's hands, Creon became king of 
Thebes. His cruelty in forbidding burial to the 
corpse of Polynices, and his sentencing Antig- 
one to death for disobeying his orders, ocea- 
sioned the death of his own son Hemon. For 
details, vid. AxmaoxE.—[93. Father of Lycome- 
des, mentioned in the Iliad.—4. Father of Sco- 
pas, who ruled in Thessalian Cranon.] 

[CrEoNTIÁDES, patronymie from Creon, as Ly- 
comedes, de. Vid. Creon, No. 3.] 

Credrny ius (KpecóóvAoc), of Chios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the friend 
or son-in-law of Homer. The epic poem Ojya- 


he completed.—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of | 2ía or Oiya2íac dAwote, ascribed to him, related 
Mytilene, a contemporary of Pompey and Cic- | the contest which Hercules, for the sake of Iole, 
ero, the latter of whom praises him highly. He| undertook with Eurytus, and the capture of 


accompanied Pompey in his flight after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, B.C. 48. He afterward settled | 


ĉchalia. 
Crrsrnoxtes (Kpyoddvryc), an Heraclid, son 


at Athens, where young M. Cicero was his pupil , of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of 


in 44, Through the influence of Cicero, Cratip- 
pus obtained from Cesar the Roman citizenship. 

Cratos (Kpdroc), the personification of 
strength, a son of [Pallas and the Occanid 
Styx, represented as placed near the throne of 
Jupiter (Zeus) for having aided him against the 
Titans. 

Crary ius (KparóZoc) a Greek philosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato’s teachers. 
Plato introduces him as one of the speakers in 
the dialogue which bears his name. 

CreEMÉRA, a small river in Etruria, which falls 
into the Tiber a little above Rome: memorable 
for the death of the three hundred Fabii. 

CnEMNA (Kpzuva : ruins at Gherme), a strong- 
ly fortified city of Pisidia, built on a precipitous 
rock in the Taurus range, and noted for repeated 
obstinate defences: a colony under Augustus. 

Crema (Kprurof), an emporium of the free 
Seythians on the western side of the Palus 
Meotis. l 

OnEMONA (Cremonensis: now Cremona), a 
Roman colony in the north of Italy, north of the 
Po, and at no great distance from the conflu- 
ence of the Addua and the Po, was founded, to- 
gether with Placentia, B.C. 219, as a protection | 
against the Gauls and Hannibal’s invading army. | 
Jt soon became a place of great importance, and 
one of the most flourishing cities in the north 
of Italy; but, having espoused the cause of Vi- 
tellius, it was totally destroyed by the troops of 





¡of Europe. 


Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share. 
During an insurrection of the Messenians, he 
and two of his sons were slain. A third son, 
“Epytus, avenged his death. Vid. Airytus. 
Cresronia (Kpgorovía: y Kprorovexy), a dis- 
trict in Macedonia between the Axius and Stry- 


,mon, near Mount Cercine, inhabited by the 


Creston.et (Kpgorovaio)) a Thracian people: 
their chief town was Crestron or CRESTÓNE 
(Kpgoróv, Kpyoróvr), founded by the Pelas- 
gians. This town is erroneously supposed by 
some writers to be the same as Corona in Italy. 

CrEra (Kpyty: Kpntaiog: Creticus: now 
Candia), one of the largest islands in the Medi- 
terranean Sca, nearly equidistant from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but always reckoned as part 
Its length from cast to west is 
about one hundred and sixty miles: its breadth 
is very unequal, being in the widest part about 
thirty-five miles, and in the narrowest only six. 


: A range of monntains runs through the whole 
¡length of the island from cast to west, sending 


forth spurs north and south: in the centre of 
the island rises Mount Ida far above all the 
others. Vid. Iva. The rivers of Crete are nu- 
merous, but are little more than mountain-tor- 
rents, and are for the most part dry in summer. 
The country was celebrated in antiquity for its 
fertility and salubrity. Crete was inhabited at 
an early period by a numerous and civilized 
population. Homer speaks of its hundred cities 
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(Kpiyrn ¿xoróuro?c, IL. ii, 649) ; and, before the [name upon it, said to have been founded by Phi- 
Trojan war, mythology told of a king Miwos | loctctes, a little south of the River Ciumisus. — 
who resided at Cnosus, and ruled over the|  Cmiwisus or Crimissus (Kpyucóc, Kpystoads), 
greater part of the island. He is said to haveja river iu the west of Sicily, falls into the 
given laws to Crete, and to have been the first | Hypsa: on lis banks Timolcon defeated the 
prince who had a navy, with which he sup- | Carthaginians, B.C. 389, : 
pressed piracy in the ZEgenn. After his de-| Crivácóras (Kpevayépac), of Mytilene, the au- 
scendants had governed the island for some |thor of fifty epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
generations, royalty was abolished, and the |lived in the reign of Augustus, i 
cities became independent republics, of which [Crisrisa, wife of the Emperor Commodus ; 
Cnosus and Gortyna were the most important, having proved unfaithful, she was banished to 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest. | Capreze, and there put to death.] 
The ruling class were the Dorians, who settled;  [CrispiniLLa, CALVIA, a Roman female of rank, 
in Crete about sixty years after the Dorian con- | notorious for her intrigues at the court of Nero; 
quest of Peloponnesus, and reduced the former [she is called by Tacitus Nero's instructor im 
inhabitants, the Pelasgians and Achzeans, to sub- | voluptuousness, Notwithstanding her intrigues 
jection. The social and political institutions of {and plots, she managed to escape with impu- 
the island thus became Dorian, and many of |nity, and even to be in favor in the succeeding 
the ancients supposed that the Spartan consti- | reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius.] 
tution was borrowed from Crete. The chief CrIsPINUS, a person ridiculed by Horace (Sat, 
magistrates in the citics were the Cosmi, ten in |i, 1. 120), is said to have written bad verses on 
nuniber, chosen from certain families: there | the Stoic philosophy, and to have been surnamed 
was also a Gerusia, or senate; and an Lcelesia, , Aretalogus. m " 
or popular assembly, which, however, had very} Crispus, Fravius Juris, eldest son of Con- 
little power. (For details, vid. Dict. of Ant, art. |stantine the Great, was appointed Cæsar A.D. 
Cosmi.) Ata later time the power of the aris- | 3147, and gained great distinction in a campaign 
toeracy was overthrown, and a democratical [against the Franks and in the war with Licin- 
form of government established. The aneient|ius; but, having excited the jealousy of his 
Dorie customs likewise disappeared, and the |step-mother Fausta, he was put to death by his 
people became degenerate in their morals and | father, 326. — 
character. The historian Polybius accuses them |  Crrsrus Passiinvs, husband of Agrippina, and 
of numerous vices, and the Apostle Paul, quot-|step-father of the Emperor Nero, was distin- 
ing the Cretan poet Epimenides, describes them | guished as an orator. 
as “always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies” (Titus, |  Cmisrus, Visius, of Vercelli, a contemporary 
i, 12). The Cretans were celebrated as arch-|of Quintilian, and a distinguished orator. [The 
ers, and frequently served as mercenaries in the | few fragments that remain of his speeches have 
armies of other nations. The island was con-|bcen collected by Meyer, Orat. Roman. Fragm., 
quered by Q. Metellus, who received in conse- | p. 585-588. |] 
quence the surname Cretieus (B.C. 68-66), and} Cnrissa or Crisa (Kpiooa, Kpica: Kptocaioc), 
it became a Roman provinee. Crete and Oy-|and Cirrua (Kia: Kifaioc), towns in Phoeis, 
renaica subsequently formed one province. regarded by some ancient, as well as by some 
Crereus or Carnzvs (Kpyreóc), son of Minos | modern writers, as the same; but it seems most 
by Pasiphaé or Crete, and father of Althemenes. | probable that Crissa was a town inland south- 
CnrrHEUS (Kpry0evc), son of Æolus and En-| west of Delphi, and that Cirrha was its port on 
arete, husband of Tyro, and father of <Adson,|the Crissean Gulf The inhabitants of the 
Pheres, Amythaon, und Hippolyte: he was the |towns levied contributions upon the pilgrims 


! 


founder of Ioleus. frequenting the Delphic oracle, in consequence 
[OnzrHow (Kpz0ov) son of Diocles of Phere, | of which the Amphictyons declared war against 
slain by Æneas before Troy.] them, B.C. 595, and eventually destroyed them. 


CnETóPOLIS (KpyróroA:c), a town in the dis-| Their territory, the rich Crisszean plain, was 
trict of Milyas in Asia Minor, assigned some- | declared sacred to the Delphic god, and was for- 
times to Pisidia, sometimes to Pamphylia. bidden to be cultivated. The cultivation of this 

Crrtsa (Kpéovoa). 1. A Naiad, daughter of | plain by the inhabitants of Amphissa led to the 
Oceanus, became by Peneus the mother of Hyp-|Sacred war, in which Philip was chosen general 
seus and Stilbc,—2. Daughter of Erechtheus|of the Amphietyons, 338. Crissa remained in 
and Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother of |ruins, but Cirrha was afterward rebuilt, and be- 
Achzeus and lon. She is said to have been be-| came the harbor of Delphi. 
loved by Apollo, whence Ion is sometimes call-|  Cnírias (Kpitiag). 1. Son of Dropides, a con- 
ed her son by this god.—3. Daughter of Priam ¡temporary and relation of Solon’s—2. Son of 
and Hecuba, wife of Aíncas, and mother of As-|Callaschrus, and grandson of the above, was 
canius. She perished on the night of the cap-|one of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instrue- 
ture of Troy, having been separated from her | tions he profited but little in a moral point of 
husband in the confusion—4. (Or Glauce), ajview. He was banished from Athens, and on 
daughter of Creon, who fell a victim to the ven-|his return he became leader of the oligarchical 
geance of Medea. Vid. Creos, No. 1. party. He was oue of the thirty tyrants estab- 

Creusis or Crutisa (Kpetotc, Kpéovoa : Kpev- lished by the Spartans B.C. 404, and was con 
ovevc), a town on the eastern coast of Barotia, spieuous above all his colleagues for rapaeity 
the harbor of Thespize. and eruelty. Hoe was slain at the battle of Mu- 

Crixisa or Crimssa (Kpüuca, Kpíutoca:|nychia in the same year, fighting against Thra- 
now Capo dell’ Alice), a promontory on the east-|sybulus and the exiles. He was a distinguish- 
ern coast of Bruttium, with a town cf the same ed orator, and some of his speeches were ex- 
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tant in the time of Cicero. He also wrote po- 
ems, dramas, and other works. Some frag- 
ments of his elegies are still extant, [and have 
been collected by Bach, Critic carmina, ete., que 
supersunt, Lips., 1827.] 

CrrróLAus (KpiróAaoc) 1. Of Phaselis in 
Lyeia, studied philosophy at Athens under Aris- 
ton of Ceos, whom he suceceded as the head of 
the Peripatetie school. In B.C. 155 he was sent 
by the Athenians as ambassador to Rome with 
Carneades and Diogenes. Vid. CARNEADES. 
He lived upward of eighty-two years, but we 
have no further particulars of his life.—2. Gen- 
eral of the Achean League, 147, distinguished 
by his bitter enmity to the Romans. He was 
defeated by Metellus, and was never heard of 
after the battle. , 

Criton (Kpírov). 1. Of Athens, a friend and 
diseiple of Soerates, whom he supported with 
his fortune. He had made every arrangement 
for the eseape of Soerates from prison, and tried, 
in vain, to persuade him to fly, as we see from 
Plato's dialogue named after him. Criton wrote 
seventeen dialogues on philosopbical subjects, 
which are lost—[2. A eomie poet of the new 
comedy, of whose plays a few fragments remain, 
collected by Meineke, Comic. Greece. Fragm. 
vol ii, p. 1153-4, edit. minor.]—3. A physician 
at Rome in the first or second eentury after 
Christ, perhaps the person mentioned by Mar- 
tial (Epigr. xi, 60, 6): he wrote several medi- 
eal works. 

CrIT-MÉTOPON (Kpiov uérwrov), 1. e. * Rams 
Front" 1. A promontory at the scuth of the 
Taurie Chersonesus.—2. (Now Capo Krio), a 
promontory at the southwest of Crete. 

Crivs (Kpioc), one of the Titans, son of Ura- 
nus (Ccelus) and Ge (Terra). 

CrócópiLOPOLIS (Kpoxodei»wv «ó24c). 1. (Now 
Embeshunda ?), a city of Upper Egypt, in the No- 
mos Aphroditopolites,—2. Vid. Anstnor, No. 7. 

Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant. 

CnocyrLEA (rd KpokóAeta), according to Homer 
(JL, ii, 633), a place in Ithaca, but aceording to 
Strabo, in Leueas in Aearnania. 

[CnocyrroN (Kpok$Atov), according to Thucyd- 
ides (3, 96), a place in ZEtolia, otherwise un- 
known.] 

Oncsvs (Kpoicoc) last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigned B.C. 560-546, but was proba- 
bly associated in the kingdom during his fa- 
thers life. The early part of his reign was 
most glorious. He subdued all the nations be- 
tween the Agean and the River Halys, and 
made the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. 
The fame of liis power and wealth drew to his 
eourt at Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and 
among them Solon, whose interview with the 
king was celebrated in antiquity. In reply to 
the question who was the happiest man he had 
ever seen, the sage taught the king that no man 
should be deemed happy till he had finished his 
life in a happy way. Alarmed at the growing 
power of the Persians, Creesus sent to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi whether he 
should march against the Persians. Upon the 
reply of the oracle, that, if he marehed against 
the Persians, he would overthrow a great em- 
pire, he collected a vast army and marched 


against Cyrus. Near Sinope an indceisive bat-' 
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tle was fought between the two armies; where- 
upon he returned to Sardis, and disbanded his 
forces, commanding them to reassemble in the 
following spring. But Cyrus appeared unex- 
peetedly before Sardis; Croesus led out the 
forees still remaining with him, but was defeat- 
ed, and the city was taken after a siere of four- 
teen days. Croesus, who was taken alive, was 
eondemned to be burned to death. As he stood 
before the pyre, the warning of Solon eame to 
his mind, aud he thriee uttered the name of So- 
lon. Cyrus inquired who it was that he called 
on; and, upon hearing the story, repented of his 
purpose, and not only spared the life of Croesus, 
but inade him his friend. Creesus survived Cy- 
rus, and accompanied Cambyses in his expedi- 
tion against Egypt. 

CnoxMYOx or CromY on (Kpouuvóv, Kpouvóv), 
a town in Megaris, on the Saronie Gulf, after- 


ward belonged to Corinth; celebrated in my- 


thology on aecount of its wild sow, which was 
slain by Theseus. 

[Cromna (Kpóuva), a town and fortress on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, between Cytorus and 
Amastris. | 

[Cromnt or Crom (Kpóyvo:, and in Pausanias 
Kpúuos), a stronghold in Arcadia, on the borders 
of Messenia, in the district named from it Cro- 
wins (Kpopyiric) its inhabitants were removed 
to Megalopolis.] 

Cronius Mons (Kpóviov ópoc), a mountain in 
Elis, near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus 
(Saturn.) 

Cronus (Kpévoc), the youngest of the Titans, 
son of Cœlus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge), father 
by Rhea of Hestia, Ceres (Demeter), Juno 
(Hera), Pluto (Hades), Neptune (Poseidon), and 
Jupiter (Zeus). At the instigation of his moth- 
er, Saturn (Cronus) unmanned his father for 
having thrown the Cyelopes, who were likewise 
his children by Terra (Ge), into Tartarus. — Out 
of the blood thus shed sprang up the Erinnyes. 
When the Cyelopes were delivered from Tar- 
tarus, the government of the world was taken 
from Ceelus (Uranus) and given to Saturn (Cro- 
nus), who in his turn lost it through Jupiter 
(Zeus), as was predicted to him by Terra (Ge) 
and Ceelus (Uranus.) Vid. Zeus. The Romans 
identified their Saturnus with Cronus. Vid. 
SATURNUS. 

Cropia (Kpwzeia), an Attie demus belonging 
to the tribe Leontis. 

[Cross#a (Kpocaaía), a distriet of Macedonia, 
on the eastern coast of the Thermaieus Sinus: 
it was also called Kpovoíc.] 

Croröx or Croróna (Crotoniensis, Crotonen- 
sis, Crotoniata : now Crotona), a Greek eity on 
the castern coast of Bruttium, on the River 
JEsarus, and in a very healthy locality, was 
founded by the Achzans under Myscellus of 
Age, assisted by the Spartans, B.C. 710. Its 
extensive commerce, the virtue of its inhabit- 
auts, and the excellence of its institutions, made 
it the most powerful and flourishing town in the 
south of Italy. It owed much of its greatness 
to Pythagoras, who established his sehool here. 
Gymnasties were eultivated here in greater per- 
fection than in any other Greek city ; and one 
of its citizens, Milo, was the most celebrated 
athlete in Greeee. It attained its greatest pow- 
er by the destruetion of Sybaris in 510; but it 
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subsequently declined in consequenee of the 
severe defeat it sustained from the Locrians on 
the River Sagras. Jt suffered greatly in the 
wars with Dionysius, Agathocles, and Phyrrbus ; 
and in the second Punic war a considerable part 
of it had ecased to be inhabited. It reecived a 
colony from the Romans in 195. 

OnusrUMÉRÍA, -rium, also Crusrumium (Crus- 
tuminus), a town of the Sabines, situated in the 
mountains near the sources of the Alha, was 
conquered both by Romulus and Tarquinius 
Priseus, and is not mentioned in later times. 

OrvEATUS. Vid. Moriones. 

Cristas (K77cíac), of Cnidus in Caria, a con- 
temporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied 
in his war against his brother Cyrus, B.C. 401. 
He lived seventeen years at the Persian court, 
and wrote in the Ionie dialeet a great work on 
the history of Persia (IIepotkd), in twenty-three 
books. The first six contained the history of 
the Assyrian monarchy down to the foundation 
of the kingdom of Persia. The next seven eon- 
tained the history of Persia down to the end of 
the reign of Xerxes, and the remaining ten ear- 
ried the history down to the time when Ctesias 
left Persia, 7. e, to the year 398. All that is 
now extant is a meagre abridgment in Photius 
and a number of fragments preserved in Diodo- 
rus and other writers. The work of Ctesias 
was eompiled from Oriental sources, and its 
statements are frequently at varianee with those 
of Herodotus. Ctesias also wrote a work on 
India ("Irdexú) in one book, of which we possess 
an abridgment in Photius. This work eon- 
tains numerous fables, but it probably gives a 
faithful picture of India, as it was eonecived by 
the Persians. The abridgment whieh Photius 
made of the Persiea and Indica of Ctesias has 
been printed separately by Lion, Gottingen, 
1823, and by Bühr, Frankfort, 1824. 

Crésisivs (Kryoibcoc), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandrea in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Eucrgetes, 
about B.C. 250. His father was a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics. He is said to have invented a elepsy- 
dra or water-clock, a hydraulic organ (tdpavace), 
and other machines, and to have been the first 
to discover the clastie foree of air and apply it 
as a moving power. He was the teacher, and 
has becn supposed to have been the father of 
Hero Alexandrinus. — [2. A Greek historian, 


who probably lived at the time of the first Ptole- | 


mies ; according to Apollodorus, he lived to the 
age of one hundred and four years, but accord- 
ing to Lucian, to the age of one hundred and 
twenty-four.] 

Crésirnén (Kr5ot9Ov), son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by Alschines for hav- 
ing proposed the deeree that Demosthenes 
should be honored with the crown. Vid. Æs- 
CHINES. 

CrissirHon (Krgoidóv: Kryowévrio¢g: ruins 
at Lakti Kesra), a city of Assyria,on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, three Roman miles from Se- 
leucia on the western bank, first became an im- 
portant place under the Parthians, whose kings 
used it for some time as a winter residence, 
and afterward enlarged and fortified it, and 
made it the capital of their empire. It is said 
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to nave contained at least one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. In the wars of the Romans with 
the Parthians and Persians, it was taken, first 
by Trajan (A.D. 115), and by several of the later 
emperors, but Julian did not venture to attack 
it, even after his victory over the Persians be- 
| fore the eity. 

Cresierus (Kriowrrog). 1. Two sons of Her- 
cules, one by Deianira, and the other by Asty- 
damia.—2. Son of Polytherses of Same, one of 
the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philcetius, the 
eow-herd.—[3. A Greek historian, of uncertain 
date; Plutareh quotes his history of the Seyth- 
ians, but nothing further is known of him.—4. A 
pupil of Soerates, who is often mentioned by 
Plato.] 

[Cresivs (Krotoc) son of Ormenus, and 
father of Eumeeus, whom the Phoenicians ear- 
ried off from him, and sold to Laértes in Ithaea.] 

[Criméxe (Kriuévo), sister of Ulysses, young- 
est ehild of Laértes.] 

[Cucusus (Kovxovoós) or Cocusus (Kokkov- 
cóc), a place in Cappadocia, to which St. Chry- 
sostom was banished. Vid. Curysosromus.] 

[Cuna (now Coa), a tributary of the Durius, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis.] 

CuLÁro, afterward called GrarravóPOLIS 
(now Grenoble) in honor of the Emperor Gra- 
tian, a town in Galha Narbonensis, on the Isara 
(now Zsére.) 

CuLLĚO or CuLEo, Q. TERENTIUS. 1. A sen- 
ator of distinction, was taken prisoner in the 
second Punie war, and obtained his liberty at 
the conclusion of the war B.C. 201. To show 
his gratitude to P. Seipio, he followed his tri- 
umphal ear, wearing the pileus or cap of liberty, 
like an emancipated slave. In 187 he was pre- 
tor peregrinus, and in this year eondemned L. 
Scipio Asiaticus, on the eharge of having mis- 
appropriated the money gained in the war with 
Antiochus.—2. Tribune of the plebs, 58, exerted 
himself to obtain Cicero's reeall from banish- 
ment. In the war which followed the death of 
Cesar (43), Culleo was one of the legates of 
Lepidus. 

Cuma (Kin: Kvpaioc, Cumánus). 1. A town 
in Campania, and the most ancient of the Greek 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, was founded by 
Cyme, in olis, in eonjunetion with Chalcis and 
Eretria in Euboea. Its foundation is placed in 
B.C. 1050, but this date is evidently too early. 
It was situated on a steep hill of Mount Gaurus, 
a little north of the promontory Misenum. Tt 
became in early times a great and flourishing 
city; its commerce was extensive ; its terri- 
tory ineluded a great part of the rich Campa- 
nian plain; its population was at least sixty 
thousand; and its power is attested by its col- 
onies in Italy and Sicily, Puteoli, Pulecopolis 
afterward Neapolis, Zancle afterward Messana. 
But it had powerful enemies to encounter in 
the Etruseans and the Italian nations. It was 
also weakened by internal dissensions, and one 
of its eitizens, Aristodemus, made himself ty- 
rant of the place. Its power became so mueh 
reduced that it was only saved from the at- 
tacks of the Etruscans by the assistance of 
Hiero, who annihilated the Etrusean fleet, 474. 
It maintained its independence till 417, when it 
was taken by the Campanians, and most of its 
inhabitants sold as slaves. From this time 
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Capua became the chief city of Campania ; and 
although | Cumie was subsequently a Roman 
municipium and a colony, it eontiuued to de- 
cline in iniportauee. At last the Aeropolis was 
the ouly part of the town that remained, and 
this was eventually destroyed by Narses iu his 
wars with the Goths. Cume was eelebrated 
as the residenee of the earliest Sibyl, and as 
the place where Tarquinius Superbus died. Its 
ruins are still to be seen between the Lago di 
Patria and Fusaro—[2. A eity of Aolis. Vid. 
OyME. | 

Conaxa (Koóvala), a small town in Babylo- 
nia, on the Euphrates, famous for the battle 
fought here between the younger Cyrus and 
his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the 
former was killed (B.C. 401). Its position is 
uneertain. 


Babylon; Xenophon, who does not mention it 
by name, makes the battle field three hundred 
and sixty stadia (thirty-six geographieal miles) 
from Babylon. 

[Cuxeus. 1. Ager (now Algarve), the south- 
ern part of Lusitania, where the Conii dwelt, 
from whom it wasyprobably so ealled, and not 
from its wedge-like shape.—2. Promontorium (now 
Cabo di S. Maria), the southern point of the 
Cuneus Ager.] 

[Curexcus, a Virgilian hero, one of the follow- 
ers of Turnus, slain by Lueas.] 

[Curr»o. Vid. Eros.] 

OCuriennius, attacked by Horace (Sat. i, 2, 36), 
is said by the Seholiast to have been a friend of 
Augustus, but is probably a fictitious name. 

Curra (Cupreusis). 1. Marrrima (now Ma- 
rano, at the mouth of the Monecchia), a town in 
Pieenum, with an ancient temple of Juno, found- 
ed by the Pelasgians and restored by Hadrian.— 
2. Montana, a town near No. 1, in the mount- 
ains. 

Ctres (Gen. Curium), an aneient town of the 
Sabines, eelebrated as the birth-place of T. Ta- 
tius and Numa Pompilius: from this town the 
Romans are said to have derived the name of 
Quirites. 

CurEres (Kovp7rnc), a mythieal people, said 
to be the most ancieut inhabitants of Aearnania 
and ZEtolia; the latter eountry was ealled Cu- 
retis from them. They also oceur in Crete as 
the priests of Jupiter (Zeus), and are spoken of 
in eonneetion with the Corybantes and Ideean 
Dactyli. The infant Jupiter (Zeus) was intrusted 
to their eare by Rhea; and by elashing their 
weapons in a warlike dauee, they drowued the 
eries of the child, and prevented his father Sat- 
urp (Cronus) from aseertainiug the plaee where 
he was coneealed. 

Curias. Vid. Curium. 

Cur1Arir, a eelebrated Alban family. Three 
brothers of this family fought with three Roman 
brothers, the Horatii, and were eonquered by 
the latter. In eonsequenee of their defeat, Alba 
became subject to Rome. 

CuriArius Marersus. Vid. MATERNUS. 

Curio, C. Scrisonius. 1. Pretor B.C. 121, 
was one of the most distinguished orators of his 
time.—2. Son of No. 1, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
90; afterward served under Sulla in Greeee ; 
was prætor 82% consul 76; and after his con- 
sulship obtained the provinee of Macedonia, 


Plutareh (Artax, 8) places it five! 
hundred stadia (fifty geographical miles) above | 
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where he carried on war against the barbarians. 
as far north as the Danube. He was a personal 
euemy of Cæsar, aud supported P. Clodius when 
the latter was accused of violatiug the saera of 
the Bona Dea. In 57 he was appointed ponti- 
fex maximus, and died 53. He had some rep- 
utation as an orator, and was a friend of Cieero. 
—3. Son of No. 2, also a friend of Cicero, was 
a most profligate eharaeter. He was married 
to Fulvia, afterward the wife of Antouy. He 
at first belonged to the Pompeian party, by 
whose influenee he was made tribuue of the 
plebs, 50; but he was bought over by Cæsar, 
and employed his power as tribune against his 
former friends. On the breaking out of the 
civil war (49), he was sent by Cæsar to Sicily 
with the title of propreetor. He sueeeeded in 
driving Cato out of the island, aud then erossed 
over to Afriea, where he was defeated and slain 
| by Juba and P. Attius Varus. 

CuriosoLir£, a Gallie people on the oeean 
in Armoriea, near the Veneti, in the eountry of 
the modern Corseult, near St. Malo. 

Curium (Koópiov : Kovpieós : ruins near Pis- 

| copia), a town on the southern eoast of Cyprus, 
near the promontory Cunias, west of the mouth 
of the Lycus. 

Curlus DenrArus. Vid. Dexrarus. 

Curlus, M. 1. An intimate friend of Cieero 
and Attieus, lived for several years as a nego- 
tiator at Patre in Peloponnesus. In his will he 
left his property to Atticus and Cieero. Sev- 
eral of Cieero's letters are addressed to him.— 
[2. Q, a Roman senator, who was eandidate 
for the eonsulship B.C. 64, but lost his eleetion, 
and for his vices was ejeeted from the senate : 
he joined the eonspiraey of Catiline, and it was 
through his mistress Fulvia, to whom he related 
their designs, that Cicero obtaiued the informa- 

¡tion whieh enabled him to ernsh the eonspiraey.] 

Cursor, L. Paprírius. 1. A distinguished 
Roman general in the seeond Samnite war, was 
five times eonsul (B.C. 333, 320, 319, 315, 313), 
and twiee dietator (825, 309). He frequently 
defeated the Samnites, but his greatest vietory 
over them was gained in his seeond dictator- 
ship. Although a great general, he was not 
popular with the soldiers on account of his se- 
verity.—2. Son of No. 1, was, like his father, a 
distinguished general. In both his eonsulships 
(298, 272) he gained great vietories over the 
Samnites, and in the seeond he brought the 
third Samnite war to a elose. 

Cunríus, Merrus or Merrius, a distinguish- 
ed Sabine, fought with the rest of his nation 
agaiust Romulus. Aceording to one tradition, 
the Lacus Curtius, whieh was part of the Roman 
forum, was ealled after him; beeause iu the 
battle with the Romans he eseaped with difh- 
eulty from a swamp, into which his horse had 
plunged. But the more usual tradition respect- 
ing the name of the Laeus Curtius related that 
in B.C. 362 the earth in the forum gave way, and 
a great chasm appeared, which the soothsayers 
declared could only be filled up by throwing into 
it Rome's greatest treasure; that thereupon M. 
Curtius, a noble youth, mounted his steed in full 

| armor ; and declaring that Rome possessed no 
greater treasure than a brave and gallaut citizen, 
| leaped into the abyss, upon which the earth elosed. 
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Currius MontAnus. Wid. MowTANUSs. 

Curtius Rurus, Q, the Roman historian of 
Alexander the Great. Respecting his life, and 
the time at whieh he lived, nothing is known 
with certainty. Some crities place him as early 
as the time of Vespasian, and others as late as 
Constantine; but the earlier date is more prob- 
able than the later. The work itself, entitled 
De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni, consisted of 
ten books, but the first two are lost, and the re- 
maining eight are not without  eonsiderable 
gaps. Itis written in a pleasing though some- 
what deelamatory style. Itis taken from good, 
sourees, but the author frequently shows his 
ignorance of geography, chronology and taetics. 
The best editions are by Zumpt, Berlin, 1826, 
small edition; Mützell, Berlin, 1843; [and by 
Zumpt, Berlin, 1849, with copious comunent- 
ary.] 

Curittz Aqua. Vid. Aquí, No. $. 

OYXNE (Kvávy) a Sieilian nymph and play- 
mate of Proserpina (Persephone), ehanged into a 
fountain through grief at the loss of the goddess. 

Cyane InsŭLæ (Kvdveat vijooe or wérpat, 
now Urek-Jaki), two small roeky islands at the 
entranee of the Thracian Bosporus into the 
Euxine, the PLancra (IlAaykrat) and SYxMPLE- 
GĂÄDES (2uurAnyádes) of mythology, so ealled 
beeause they are said to have been onee mova- 
ble and to have rushed together, and thus de- 
stroyed every ship that attempted to pass 
through them. After the ship Argo had passed 
through them in safety, they beeame stationary. 
Wide p.761, "s. 

Cyaxares (Kvagdpyc), king of Media B.C. 
634—594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioees. He was the most warlike of the Me- 
dian kings, and introdueed great military re- 
forms. He defeated the Assyrians, who had 
slain his father in battle, and lic laid siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh) But while le was before 
the eity, he was defeated by the Seythians, who 
held the dominion of Upper Asia for twenty- 
eight years (634-607), but were at length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaxares. After the expulsion 
of the Seythians, Cyaxares again turned his 
arms against Assyria, and with the aid of the 
King of Babylon (probably the father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar), he took and destroyed Ninus in 
606. He subsequently earried ou war for five 
years against Alyattes, king of Lydia. Vid. 
ALYATTES. Cyaxares died in 594, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Astyages. Xenophon speaks 
of a Cyaxares IL, king of Media, son of Astya- 
ges, respecting whom, vid. Cyrus. 

Orre. Vid. Russ. 

Cyeistra (ra Kóbiorpa), an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, several times mentioned by Ciecro 
(Ep. ad Fom, xv. 2, 4; ad Att, v., 18, 20), who 
deseribes it as lying at the foot of Mount Tanrus, 
in the part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilicia. 
Strabo places it three hundred stadia (thirty geo- 
graphical miles) from Tyana. Mention is made 
of a place of tle same name (now Kara Missar), 
between Tyana and Cesarea ad Argeum; but 
this latter ean hardly be believed to be identical 
with the former. 

CycraAprs (KuxZddec), a group of islands in 
the /Egean Sea, so called because they lay m 
a circle (iv xók29) around Delos, the most im- 
portant of them. — Aeeording to Strabo they were 
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‘twelve in number; but their nuniber is inereas- 


ed by other writers. The most important of 
theni were Dzros, Cros, Cymuwos, SERIPHOS, 
RuExia, Sipunxos, CimoLos, Naxos, Panos, SY- 
nos, Mvcoxos, TENOS, ANDROS. 4 

OvcLórxs (Kók2ocec), that is, ereatures with 
round or cireular eyes, are deseribed differently 
by different writers. Homer speaks of them as 
a gigantie and lawless race of shepherds in Si- 
eily, who devoured human beings and eared 
nought for Jupiter (Zeus): eaeh of them had 
only one eye in the eentre of his forehead: the 
chief among them was PoLYrHemus. — Aeeord- 
ing to Hesiod, the Cyelopes were Titans, sons 
of Coelus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge) were three 
in number, ARGES, STEROPES, and BnowrEs, and 
each of them had only one eye on his forehead. 
They were thrown into Tartarus by Saturn (Cro- 
nus), but were released by Jupiter (Zeus), and, 
in consequence, they provided Jupiter (Zeus) 
with thunderbolts and lightning, Pluto with a 
helmet, and Neptune (Poseidon) with a trident. 
They were afterward killed by Apollo for having 
furnished Jupiter (Zeus) with the thunderbolts 
to kill /Hseulapins. A still later tradition re- 
garded the Cyelopes as the assistants of Vulean 
(Hephastus) Voleanoes were the work-shops 
of that god, and Mount Atna in Sicily and the 
neighboring isles were aecordingly considered 
as their abodes. As the assistants of Vulcan 
(Hepheestus), they make the metal armor and 
ornaments for gods and heroes. Their number 
is no longer eonfined to three ; and besides the 
names mentioned by Hesiod, we also find those 
of PyracmoN and Acasas. The name of Cy- 
elopian walls was given to the walls built of 
great masses of unhewn stone, of which speei- 
meus are still to be seen at Myeenz and other 
parts of Greeee, and also in Italy. They were 
probably construeted by the Pelasgians; and 
later generations, being struek by their gran- 
deur, aseribed their building to a fabulous raee 
of Cyelopes. 

Cyenus (Kóxvoc). 1. Son of Apollo by Hyrie, 
lived in the distriet between Pleuron and Caly- 
don, and was beloved by Phyllius; but as Phyl- 
lius refused him a bull, Cyenus leaped into a 
lake and was metamorphosed into a swan.—2. 
Son of Neptune (Poseidon), was king of Colon 
in Troas, and father of Tenes and Hemithea. 
His second wife, Philonome, fell in love with 
Tenes, her step-son, and as he refused her of- 
fers, she aceused him to his father, who threw 
Tenes with Hemithea in a chest into the sea. 
Tenes escaped and became king of Tenedos. 
Vid. Texes. Jn the Trojan war both Cyenus 
and Tenes assisted the Trojans, but both were 
slain by Achilles. As Cyenus could not be 
wounded by iron, Achilles strangled him with 
the thong of his helmet, or killed him with a 
stone. When Achilles was going to strip Cye- 
nus of his armor, the body disappeared, and was 
changed into a swan.—3. Son of Mars (Ares) 
and Pelopia, slain by Hereules at Itone.—4. Son 
of Mars (Ares) and Pyrene, likewise killed by 
Hereules.—5. Son of Sthenelus, king of the 
Ligurians, and a friend and relation of Phaéthon. 
While he was lamenting the fate of Phaéthon on 
the banks of the Eridanus, he was motamorph- 
osed by Apollo into a swan, and placed among 
the stars. 


CYDIAS. 


Cypias. 1. A eelebrated painter from the island | 
of Oythnus, B.C. 864, whose pieture of the Ar- 
gonauts was exhibited in a portieus by Agrippa 
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from Mount Phricius, and hence it had the epi- 
thet Ppirovic. It was the native plaee of Epho- 
rus, ind the mother eity of Side in Pamphylia 


at Rome,.—[2. An Athenian orator, a eontempo- | and of Cume in Campania. 


rary of Demosthenes; an oration of his, mep? 
The Sáuov kAxpovyíac, is mentioned by Aristotle. 
— 8. An early Greek poet, elassed by Plutareh 
with Mimnermus and Arehiloehus. His frag- 
ments are given in the eolleetions of Sehneide- 
win and Bergk.] 

OypipePr,. Vid. Acoxmus. 

Cypnus (Kúvdvoc: now Zersoos-Chai), a river 
of Cilieia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, aud 
flowing through the midst of the eity of Tarsus, 
where it is one hundred and twenty feet wide 
(Kinneir: Xenophon says two plethra—two 
hundred and two feet) It was eelebrated for 
the elearness and eoldness of its water, whieh 
was esteemed useful in gout and nervous dis- 
eases, but by bathing iu which Alexander nearly 
lost his life. At its mouth the river spread into 
a lagune, whieh formed the harbor of Tarsus, | 
but whieh is now ehoked with sand. In <i 
Middle Ages the river was ealled Hierax. | 

Cyponia, more rarely Cypóxrs (Kvóovía, Kvóo- | 
vig: Kvóoviárgc : now Khania), one of the ehief 
eities of Crete, the rival and opponent of Oxo- 
sus and Gortyna, was situated on the north- 
western eoast, and derived its name from the 
CvpóxEs (Kéóóovec) a Cretan raee, plaeed by 
Homer in the western part of the island. Ata 
later time a colony of Zaeynthians settled in 
Cydonia; they were driven out by the Samians 
about B.C. 594, and the Samians were in their 
turn expelled by the ZEginetans. Cydonia was 
ihe plaee from whieh quinees (Cydonia mala) 
were first brought to Italy, and its inhabitants | 
were some of the best Cretan arehers (Cydonio 
oro, Hor. Corm., iv., 19, 17). 

[CxpRAnA (Kódpapa), a eity on the borders of 
Phrygia and Lydia, where a monument was set 
up by Crassus to mark the boundaries.] 

CvLLÁnus (KóAAapoc) a beautiful centaur, 
kiled at the wedding feast of Pirithous. "The 
horse of Castor was likewise called Cyllarus. 

COviLENxE (KvAA4vg). 1. (Now Zyria), the 
highest mountain in Peloponnesus on the front- 
iers of Areadia and Achaia, saered to Hermes 
(Mercury), who had a temple on the summit, 
was said to have been born there, and was henee 
called Cyllenius.--2. (Now Chiarenza), a sea- 
port town of Elis. 

CvLox (KéAov), au Athenian of noble family, 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara, and gained an Olympie vietory B.C. 
640.  Eneouraged by the Delphie oraele, he 
seized the Aeropolis, intending to make him- 
self tyrant of Athens. Pressed by famine, Cy- 
lon and his adhereuts were driven to take refuge 
at the altar of Minerva (Athena), whenee they 
were induced to withdraw by the arehon Meg- 
aeles, the Alemeonid, on a promise that their 
lives should be spared. But their enemies put 
them to death as soon as they had them in their 
power. 

Crum (Kiun : Kvpaioc: now Sundakli), the 
largest of the Afolian eities of Asia Minor, stood 
upon the coast of AZolis, on a bay named after | 
it Cumaens (also Elaitieus) Sinus (6 Kvuazos 
xoaroc: now Gulf of Sandakli), and had a good 
harbor. It was founded by a eolony of Loerians' 








[Crmónóce (Kuuodóxy), one of the Nereids 
(Hom. and Hes); in Virgil, one of those nymphs 
iuto whom Cybele metamorphosed the ships of 
ZEneas.] 

[Cymornók (Kuuo0ó7), one of the Nereids.] 

Urna. Vid. Cynane. 

Cynacinus (Kvvaíyetpoc), brother of the poet 
4Esehylus, distinguished himself by his valor at 
the battle of Marathon, B.C. 490. According 
to Herodotus, when the Persians were endeav- 
oring to eseape by sea, Crnegirus seized one 
of their ships to keep it baek, but fell with his 
right hand eut off. In the later versions of the 
story, Cynzgirus is made to perform still more 
heroie deeds. 

OvsuerHA (Kóvaida: Kvvaibeúç, -Oacevc), u 
town in the north of Areadia, whose inbabit- 
ants, unlike the other Areadians, had a dislike 
to musie, to whieh eireumstanee Polybius at- 
tributes their rough and demoralized eharaeter. 

CyNANE, Oyna, or Cynna (Kovdvg, Kóva, Kov- 
va), half-sister to Alexander the Great, daugh- 
ter of Philip by Audata, an Illyrian woman. 
She was married to her eousin Amyntas; and 
after the death of Alexander she erossed over 
to Asia, intending to marry her daughter Euryd- 
lee to Arrbidweus, who had been chosen king. 
Her project alarmed Perdiceas, by whose order 
she was put to death. 

Cyxésm or CywErrs (Kvvjoiot Kórgrec), a 
people, aeeording to Herodotus, dwelling in the 
extreme west of Europe, beyond the Celts, ap- 
parently in Spain. 

[Cymicr. Vid. Diocuxes, ANTISTHENES. | 

OrniscA (Kuvícra), daughter of Arehidamus 
IL, king of Sparta, was the first woman who 
kept horses for the games, and the first who 
gained an Olympie vietory. 

CYvóróLis (Kuvóc woAtc: now Samallout), a 
eity of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on an 
island in the Nile; the ehief seat of the worship 
of Anubis. There was a eity of the same name 
in the Delta. 

Cynos (Kóvoc: Kúvtoc, Kvvaioc), the ehief 
sea-port in the territory of the Loeri Opuntii. 

Cynosarces (ro Kuvócapyes), a gymnasium, 
saered to Hereules, outside Athens, east of the 
eity, and before the gate Dioméa, for the use of 
those who were not of pure Athenian blood: 
here taught Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynie sehool. 

CynosciruALa  (Kuvoc kepada), “Dogs 
Heads” 1. Two hills near Seotussa in Thes- 
saly, where Flaminius gained bis celebrated 
vietory over Philip of Maeedonia, B.C. 197. — 
9. A hill between Thebes and Thespiæ, in Bæ- 
otia. 

Cynossima (Kvvóc ofa), “Dog's Tomb,” a 
promontory in the Thraeian Chersonesus, near 
Madytus, so ealled beeause it was supposed to 
be the tomb of Heeuba, who had been previous- 
ly changed into a dog. 

Crnostira (Kvvócovpa), an Ideean nymph, aud 
one of the nurses of Jupiter (Zeus), who placed 
her among the stars. Vid. ARCTOS. — 

Crnostra (Kvvórovpa), “ Dog's Tail,” a prom- 
ontory in Attiea. south of — 
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Oynrnia and Cywruius (Kvv6ia and Kivévoc), 
surnames respectively of Diana (Artemis) and 
Apollo, which they derived from Mount Cynthus 
in the island of Delos, their birth-place, 

Cyntria (Kvvovpia: Kuvoúptoc), a district on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Laconia, for the 
possession of whieh the Argives and Spartans 
carried on frequent wars, and which the Spar- 
tans at length obtained about B.C. 550. Vid. 
p.92,a. The inhabitants were Ionians. 

Cyrarissia (Kurapiccia). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia, on the western coast, south of the River 
Cyparissus, and on a promontory and bay of the 
same name. Homer (JL, ii, 593) speaks of a 
town Oyparissiis (Kuzapioojec) subject to 
Nestor, which is probably the same as the pre- 
ceding, though Strabo places it in Triphylia.— 
2, A town in Laconia, on a peninsula near the 
Asopus. 

Oyranissus (Kvurápicaaos), son of Telephus, 
beloved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having inad- 
vertently killed his favorite stag, he was seized 
with immoderate grief, and metamorphosed into 
a Cypress, 

Cyrarissus (Kurápicoos), a small town in 
Phocis, on Parnassus, near Delphi. 

Cyrnanta (rà Kógavra), a town on the east- 
ern eoast of Laconia, near Prasto. 

Cypria, Cypris, surnames of Venus (Aphro- 
dite), from the island of Cyrrus. 

Cypridnus, a celebrated father of the Chureh, 
was a native of Africa. He was a heathen by 
birth, and before his eonversion to Christianity 
he taught rhetorie with distinguished success. 
He was eonverted about A.D. 246, was ordain- 
ed a presbyter 247, and was raised to the bish- 
oprie of Carthage 248. When the persecution 
of Decius burst forth (250), Cyprian fled from 
the storm, and remained two years in retire- 
ment. A few years afterward the emperor Vale- 
rian renewed the perseeution against the Chris- 
tians. Cyprian was banished by Paternus the 
proconsul to the maritime eity of Curubis, where 
he resided eleven months. He was then recall- 
ed by the new governor, Galerius Maximus, and 
was beheaded in a spacious plain without the 
walls A.D. 258. He wrote several works which 
have come down tous, They are characterized 
by lueid arrangement, and cloquent, though de- 
elamatory style. The best editions are by Fell, 
Oxford, 1682, fol, to which are subjoined the 
Annales Cyprianici of Pearson; and that com- 
menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk 
of the fraternity of St. Maur, Paris, 1726, fol. 
[A convenient and useful edition is that pub- 
lished in the collection of Caillau and Guillon, 
Paris, 1829, Svo.] 

Cyrrus (Kómpoc: Kúrpioç : now Cyprus, call- 
ed by the Turks Acris), a large island in the 
Mediterranean, south of Cilicia, and west of 
Syria, It is called by various names in the 
poets, Cerastia or Cerastis, Macaria, Spheeia, 
Acamantis, Amathusia, and also Paphos. The 
island is of a triangular form: its length from 
cast to west is about one hundred and forty 
miles; its greatest breadth, whieh is in the 
western part, is about fifty miles from north to 
south, but it gradually narrows towards the east. 
A range of mountains, ealled Olympus by the 
ancients, runs through the whole length of the 
island from east to west, and rises in one part 
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more than seven thousand feet in height. The 
plains are ehiefly in the south of the island, and 
were celebrated in ancient as well as in modern 
times for their fertility. The largest plain, call- 
ed the Salaminian plain, is in the eastern part 
of the island, near Salamis. The rivers are lit- 
tle more than mountain torrents, mostly dry in 
summer, Cyprus was colonized by the Phom- 
cians at a very early period; and Greek colo- 
nies were subsequently planted in the island, 
aceording to tradition soon after the Trojan 
war, We read at first of nine independent 
states, caeh governed by its own king, SALAMIS, 
Crmum, Amarmus, Curium, Paruos, MARIUM, 
Son, Lareruus, Cerynta. The island was sub- 
dued by Amiasis, king of Egypt, about B.C. 540. 
Upon the downfall of the Egyptian monarchy, it 
beeame subject to the Persians; but Evacoras 
of Salamis, after a severe struggle with the Per- 
sians, established its mdependence about 385, 
and handed down the sovereignty to his son 
NicocLEs. It eventually fell to the share of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and was governed by them, 
sometimes united to Egypt, and sometimes by 
separate princes of the royal family. In 58 the 
Romans made Cyprus one of their provinces, 
and sent M. Cato to take possession of it. Oy- 
prus was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Aphrodite (Venus), who is hence ealled Cy- 
pris or Cypria, and whose worship was intro- 
duced into the island by the Pheenieians. 

OyrsiLA (rà Kiera: Kupe2ivos, -Anvécg. 1. 
A town in Arcadia, on the frontiers of Laconia. 
— 2. (Now /psalla), a town in Thrace, on the 
Hebrus and the Egnatia Via. 

CypsELUs (KóveAoc) 1. Father of Merope 
and grandfather of ASpytus. Vid. /EPyYrus.— 
2. Of Corinth, son of Atétion. The mother of 
Cypselus belonged to the house of the Baechia- 
de, that is, to the Doric nobility of Corinth. 
According to tradition, she married Æëtion, be- 
cause, being ugly, she met with no one among 
the Bacehiade who would have her as his wife. 
As the oraele of Delphi had deelared that her 
son would prove furmidable to the ruling party 
at Corinth, the Baechiade attempted to murder 
the ehild. But his mother eoneealed him in a 
chest (xvp¿27), from which he derived his name 
Oypselus. When he had grown up to manhood, 
he expelled the Baeehiadz, with the help of the 
people, and then established himself as tyrant. 
He reigned thirty years, B.C. 655-625, and was 
succeeded by his son Periander. The cele- 
brated chest of Cypselus, eonsisting of eedar 
wood, ivory, and gold, and richly adorned with 
figures in relief, is deseribed at length by Pau- 
santas (v., 17, &e.). 

Cyraunis (Kópavvic), an island off the north- 
ern coast of Afriea, mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 
95); probably the same as CERCINE. 

CYrrEnAica (7 Kupyvaia, y Kvpqvatg xópy, He- 
rod.: now Dernah or Jebel-Akhdar, i. e, the 
Green Mountain, the northeastern part of Prip- 
oli), a district of Northern Africa, between Mar- 
marica on the east and the Regio Syrtica on 
the west, was considered to extend in its widest 
limits from the Philzenorum Are at the bottom 
of the Great Syrtis to the Chersonesus Magna 
or northern headland of the Gulf of Platea (now 
Gulf of Bomba), or even to the Catabathmus 
Magnus (now Marsa Sollum); but the part ac- 
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tually possessed and eultivated by the Greek 
colonists ean only be considered as beginning 
at the northern limit of the sandy shores of the 
Great Syrtis, at Boreum Promontorium (now 
Ras Teyonas, south of JBen-Ghazi) between 
which aud the Chersonesus Magna the eountry 
projeets into the Mediterranean in the form of 
a segment of a eirele, whose ehord is above 
one hundred and fifty miles long and its are 
above two hnndred. From its position, forma- 
tion, climate, and soil, this region is perhaps 
one of the most delightful on the surface of the 
globe. Its centre is oceupicd by a moderately 
elevated table-land, whose edge runs parallel 
to the coast, to which it sinks down in a sue- 
eession of terraces, clothed with verdure, inter- 
seeted by mountain streams ruuning through 
ravines filled with the richest vegetation, ex- 
posed to the cool sea-breezes from the north, 
and sheltered by the mass of the mountain from 
the sands and hot winds of the Sahara. "These 
slopes prodneed the choieest fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers, and some very rare plants, such 
as the silphium, yielding the óros Kuprratos. 
The various harvests, at the different eleva- 
tions, lasted for eight months of the year. With 
these physieal advantages, the people naturally 
became prone to luxury. Their country was, 
however, exposed to actual ravages by locusts. 
The belt of mountainous land extends inward 
from the coast about seventy or eighty miles. 
The first occupation of this by the Greeks, of 
whieh we have any elear account, was effected 
by Barrus, who led a eolony from the island of 
Thera, and first established himself on the isl- 
and of Platea at the eastern extremity of the 
distriet, and afterward built Cyrexe (B.C. 631), 
where he founded a dynasty, which ruled over 
the country during eight reigns, though with 
comparatively little power over some of the 
other Greek cities. Of these the earliest found- 
ed were Teucmira and HespEris, then Barca, 
a colony from Cyrene; and these, with Cyrene 
itself and its port Arorrowia, formed the orig- 
inal Libyan Pentapolis, though this name seems 
not to have come into general use till under the 
Ptolemies. The eomparative independence of 
Barea, and the temporary eonquest of the coun- 
try by the Persians under Cambyses, diminish- 
ed the power of the later kings of Cyrene, and 
at last the dynasty was overthrown and a re- 
pnblie established in the latter part of the fifth 
eentury B.C. When Alexander invaded Egypt, 
the Cyrenzans formed an alliance with him; 
but their eountry was made subject to Egypt by 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagns. It appears to have 
flourished under the Ptolemies, who pursued 
their usual policy of raising new cities at the 
expense of the ancient ones, or restoring the 
latter under new names. Thus Hesperis be- 
eame Berenice, Teuchira was ealled Arsinoé, 
Barea was entirely eclipsed by its port, which 
was raised into a city under the name of Ptole- 
mais, and Cyrene suffered from the favors be- 
stowed upon its port Apollonia. The eountry 
was now usually called Pentapolis, from the five 
eities of Cyrene, Apollonia, Ptolemais, Arsinoé, 
and Berenice. In B.C. 95 the last Egyptian 
governor, Apion, an illegitimate son of Ptole- 
my Physcon, made the country over to the Ro- 
maus, who at first gave the cities their free- 
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; dom, aud afterward formed the distriet under 


the name of Cyrenaiea, with the island of Crete, 
into a provinee. Under Constantine Cyrenaiea 
was separated from Crete, and made a distinet 
province under the name of Libya Superior. 
The first great blow to the prosperity of the 
country was giveu by the murderous eonflict 
which ensued ou an insurrection of the Jews 
(who had long settled here in great numbers) in 
the reign of Trajan. As the Roman empire de- 
clined, the attacks of the native Libyan tribes 
became more frequent and formidable, and the 
sufferings eaused by their inroads and by lo- 
custs, plague, and earthquakes, are most pathet- 
ically described by Synesius, bishop of Ptole- 
mais, in the fifth century. ln the seventh cen- 
tury the country was overrun by the Persians, 
and soon afterward it fell a final prey to the 
great Arabian invasion, 

Cyréxe (Kvpzv7), daughter of Hypseus, moth- 
er of Aristeus by Apollo, was carried by the 
god from Mount Pelion to Libya, where the city 
of Cyrene derived its name from her. 

CYRENE (Kvpývn : Kupyvaiog: now Ghrennah, 
with very large ruins), the chief city of Cvnr- 
naica in Northern Africa, was founded by Bat- 
tus (B.C. 631) over a fountain consecrated to 
Apollo, and ealled Cyre (Kúópy: *ArrózAovos 
kp7v7), Which supplied the city with water, and 
then ran down to the sea through a beautiful 
ravine. The eity stood eighty stadia (eight 
geographical miles) from the coast, ou the edge 
of the upper of two terraces of table-land, at 
the height of eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, iu one of the finest situations in the world. 
The road which eonnected it with its harbor, 
Apollonia, still exists, and the ruins of Cyrene, 
though terribly defaced, are very extensive, 
comprising streets, aqueduets, temples, thea- 
tres, tombs, paintings, seulpture, and inserip- 
tions. In the face of the terrace on which the 
city stands is a vast subterranean necropolis. 
For the history of the city and snrrounding 
country, vid. CYRENAICA. Among its celebrated 
natives were the philosopher Aristippus, the 
poet Callimachus, and the Christian bishop and 
orator Synesius. 

[Cyrenius. Vid. Quirimivs.] 

CYRESCHATA or CYRÓPÓLIS (Kvpéoyara, Kúpa, 
Kópov róA:c), a city of Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, 
the furthest of the eolomes founded by Uyrus, 
and the extreme city of the Persian empire: 
destroyed, after many revolts, by Alexander. 
Its position is donbtful, bnt it was probably not 
far from-Alexandresebata (now Kokand). 

[CxnNus (Kúpvos) Greek name of Corsica. 
Vid. Corsica. | 

[Cyrororis (Kúpov mó). Vid. CYRESCHATA.] 

Cyrus (Kúpil%oc). 1. Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, A.D. 351-386, was a firm opponent of the 
Arians, by whose influence he was banished 
three times from Jernsalem. His works are 
not numerous. The most important are lee- 
tures to eateehumens, &e, and a letter to the 
Emperor Constantius, giving an aeeount of the 
luminous eross whieh appeared at Jerusalem, 
351. The best editions are by Miles, Oxford, 
1703, fol, and by Touttee, Paris, 1720, fo] — 
2. Bishop of Alexandrea A.D. 412-444, of which 
city he was a native. He was foud of power, 
and of a restless and turbulent spirit. He per- 
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secuted the Jews, whom he expelled from Alex-|ed by Cyrus aud taken prisoner, B.C. 559. The 


andrea ; and after a long-protracted struggle he 

rocured the desposition of Nestorius, bishop of 
Dotrstartidtspie. He was the author of a large 
number of works, many of which are extant; 
but in a literary view they are almost worthless. 
The best edition is by Aubert, Paris, 1638, 6 
vols., fol. 

Cyrruestice (Kuppeorixy), the name given 
under the Seleueidee to a province of Syria, ly- 
ing between Commagene on the north and the 
plain of Antioch on the south, between Mount 
Amanus on the west and the Euphrates on the 
east. After the time of Constantine, it was 
united with Commagene into one province, un- 
der the name of Euphratesia. 

Cyrruus or Cyrus (Kúppoc, Kúpoc: now 
Korus ?), a eity of Syria, founded under the Se- 
leucide, and called after the city of the same 
name in Maeedonia ; chiefly remarkable as the 
residence and see of Theodoret, who describes 


its poverty, whieh he did much to relieve. 
Justinian rebuilt the walls, and erected an 
aqueduct. 


Crrruus, a town in Maecdonia, near Pella. 

Cyrus (Kúpoc). 1. Tue Exper, the founder 
ví the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in aneient times with fables and 
romanees, and is related differently by Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias, and Xenophon. The account of 
Herodotus best preserves the genuine Persian 
legend, and is to be preferred to those of Ctesias 
and Xenophon. It is as follows: Cyrus was 
the son of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of 
Mandane, daughter of the Median king Astyages. 
In consequence of a dream, whieh seemed to 
portend that his grandson should be master of 
Asia, Astyages sent for his daughter when she 
was pregnant; and, upon her giving birth to a 
son, he committed it to Harpágus, his eonfiden- 
tial attendant, with orders to kill it. Harpagus 
gave it to a herdsman of Astyages, who was to 
expose it. But the wife of the herdsman hay- 
ing brought forth a still-born ehild, they substi- 
tuted the latter for the ehild of Mandane, who 
was reared as the son of the herdsman. When 
he was ten years old, his true parentage was 
diseovered by the following ineident. In the 
sports of his village, the boys ehose him for 
their king. One of the boys, the son of a noble 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed his com- 
mands, and Cyrus eaused him to be severely 
scourged. Artembares complained to Astyages, 
who sent for Cyrus, in whose person and eour- 
age he discovered his daughter’s son. The 
herdsman and Harpagus, being summoned be- 
fore the king, told him the truth. Astyages for- 
gave the herdsman, but revenged himself on 
Harpagus by serving up to him at a banquet the 
flesh of his own son. As to his grandson, by 
the advice of the Magians, who assured him that 
his dreams were fulfilled by the boy’s having 
been a king in sport, he sent him back to his 
parents in Persia When Cyrus grew up, he 
conspired with Harpagus to dethrone his grand- 
father. He indueed the Persians to revolt from 
the Median supremaey, and at their head inarch- 
ed against Astyages. The latter had given the 
command of his forees to Harpagus, who de- 
eerted to Cyrus. Astyages thereupon placed 
himself at the head of his troops, but wus defeat- 
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Medes aecepted Cyrus for their king, aud thus 
the supremacy which they had held passed to 
the Persians. It was probably at this time that 
Oyrus reeeived that name, which is a Persian 
word (Kohr), signifying the Sun. Cyrus now 
proceeded to eonquer the other parts of Asia. 
In 526 he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and 
took OCresus prisoner. Vid. Crasus. The 
Greek eities in Asia Minor were subdued by his 
general Harpagus. He next turned his arms 
against the Assyrian empire, of which Babylon 
was then the capital. After defeating the Baby- 
lonians in battle, he laid siege to the eity, and 
after a long time he took it by diverting the 
course of the Euphrates, whieh flowed through 
the midst of it, so that his soldiers entered Bab- 
ylon by the bed of the river. This was in 538. 
Subsequently he crossed the Araxes, with the 
intention of subduing the Massagete, a Seythian 
people, but he was defeated and slain in battle. 
Tomyris, the queen of the Massagete, cut off his 
head, and threw it into a bag filled with human 


| blood, that he might satiate himself (she said) 


with blood. He was killed in 529. He was 
succeeded by his son Camrses. Xenophon 
represents Cyrus as brought up at his grand- 
father’s eourt, as serving in the Median army 
under his uncle Cyaxares IT, the son and suc- 
eessor of Astyages, of whom Herodotus and 
Ctesias know nothing; as making war upon 
Babylon simply as the general of Cyaxares; as- 
marrying the daughter of Cyaxares; and at 
length dying quietly in his bed, after a sage and 
Soeratie diseourse to his ehildren. and friends. 
Xenopbon’s aceount is preserved in the Cyro- 
pedía, in whieh he draws a picture of what a 
wise and just. prince ought to be. The work 
must not be regarded as a genuine history. In 
the East Cyrus was long regarded as the great- 
est hero of antiquity, and henee the fables by 
whieh his history 1s obscured. His sepulehre 
at Pasargade was visited by Alexander the 
Great. he tomb has perished, but the name 
is found on monuments at Murghab, north of 
Persepolis.—2. Tue Youxazn, the second of the 
four sons of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and 
of Parysatis, was appointed by his father eom- 
mander of the maritime parts of Asia Minor, and 
satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, B.C. 
407. He assisted Lysander and the Lacedee- 
monians with large sums of money in their war 
against the Athenians. Cyrus was. of a daring 
and ambitious temper. On the death of his 
father and the aceession of his elder brother Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, 404, Cyrus formed a plot 
against the life of Artaxerxes. His design was 
betrayed by Tissaphernes to the king, who eon- 
demned him to death; but, on the intereession 
of Parysatis, he spared his life and sent him 
baek to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself 
up to the design of dethroning his brother, He 
colleeted a powerful native army, but he placed 
his ehief reliance on a foree of Greek meree- 
naries. He set out from Sardis in the spring 
of 401, and, having erossed the Euphrates at 
_Thapsaeus, marched down the river to the plain 
of Cunaxa, five hundred stadia from Babylon. 
¡Here he found Artaxerxes prepared to meet 
him. Artaxerxes had from four hundred thou- 
‘sand to a million of men; Cyrus had about one 
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hundred thousand Asiaties and thirteen thou- 
sand Greeks. The battle was at first altogether 
in favor of Cyrus. His Greek troops ou the 
Tight routed the Asiaties who were opposed to 
them; and he himself pressed forward in the 
centre against his brother, and had even wound- 
ed him, when he was killed by one of the king’s 
body-guard. Artaxerxes eaused his head and 
right hand to be struck off, and sought to have 
it believed that Cyrus had fallen by his hand. 
The eharaeter of Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon 
in the brightest colors. It is enough to say that 
his ambition was gilded by all those brilliant 
qualities which win men’s hearts.—8. An archi- 
teet at Rome, who died on the same day as 
Clodius, 52. 

Cyrus (Képoc: now Kour), one of the two 
great rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, 
flows through Iberia, and after forming the 
boundary between Albania and Armenia, unites 
with the Araxes, and falls into the western side 
of the Caspian. There were small rivers of the 
same name in Media and Persia, 

Cyra or Orraa (Kúra, Kéraia: Kvraioc, Kv- 
Tavetc), a town in Colchis on the River Phasis, 
where Medéa was said to have been born. 

CyrHÉRA (Kó0npa: KvOnjptoc: now Cerigo), a 
mountainous island off the southwestern point 
of Laconia, with a town of the same name in 
the interior, the harbor of whieh was ealled 
ScANDEA (2xavdeía). It was colonized at an 
early time by the Pheenieians, who introdueed 
the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) into the isl- 
aud, for whieh it became eelebrated. "This god- 
dess was hence ealled CvruEenEA, CyTHEREIS ; 
and, aeeording to some traditions, it was in the 
neighborhood of this island that she first rose 
from the foam of the sea. The Argives subse- 
quently took possession of Oythera, but were 
driven out of it by the Lacedemonians, who 
added it to their dominions. 

Cvrü£ms, a eclebrated courtesan, the mis- 
iress of Antony, and subsequently of the poet 
Gallus, who mentioned her in his poems under 
the name of Lyeoris. 

[Cyruenivus (Kv0íptoc), a river of Pisatis in 
Elis, a tributary of the Alpheus. ] 

Crrufrus (Kó02poc: Kv0rípioc), one of the 
twelve aneient towns of Attiea, and subsequent- 
ly a demus, belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 

Cyruxus (Kúbvos :- Kúðvioç: now Thermia), 
an island in the Afgan Sea, one of the Cycla- 
des, with a town of the same name, eelebrated 


for its cheese, and also for its warm springs, | 


whence its modern name. 

Cytiniom (Kuriveov: Kurividrac), one of the 
four eitics in Doris, on Parnassus. 

CYrórus or -um (Kóropoc or -ov : now Aidros), 
a town on the coast of Paphlagonia, between 
Amastris and the promontory Carambis, was a 
eommereial settlement of the people of Sinope. 
It stood upon or near the mountain of the same 
name, Which is mentioned by the Romans as 
abounding in box-trees. 

Cyzicus (Kúlioc), son of ¿Encus and Aneto, 
the daughter of Eusorus, or son of Eusorus, or 
son of Apollo by Stilbe. He was king of the 
Doliones at Cyzicus on the Propontis. For his 
eomnection with the Argonauts, vid. p. 90, b. 

Cyzicus (Kéókoc: Kuliqvóc: ruins at Bal 
Kiz or Chizico), one of the most ancient and 
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powerful of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, 
| stood upon au island of the same name in the 
` Propontis (now Sea of Marmara). This island, 
¡the earlier name of whieh was Aretonnésus 
| (‘Apxtav vijooc), lay close to the shore of Mys- 
| da, to which it was united by two bridges, and 
‘afterward (under Alexander the Great) by & 
imole, which has accumulated to a eonsiderable 
isthmus. The city of Cyzieus stood on the 
southern side of the island, at the northern end. 
of the isthmus, on each side of which it had a 
port. Tradition aseribed the foundation of the 
city to the Doliones, a tribe of Thessalian Pelas- 
gians, who had been driven from their homes 
by the Aolians. It was said to have been aft- 
erward colonized by the Milesians. It was one 
of the finest eities of the ancient world for the 
beauty of its situation and the magnifieenee of 
its buildings: it possessed an extensive com- 
meree, and was celebrated for the excellenee of 
its laws and government. Its staters were 
among the most esteemed gold coins current in 
Greece. It took no conspicuous place in his- 
tory till about twenty-two years after the peaee 
of Antalcidas, when it made itself independent 
of Persia. lt preserved its freedom under Al- 
exander and his suecessors, and was in allianee 
with the kings of Pergamus, and afterward with. 
the Romans. Its eclebrated resistanee against 
Mithradates, when he besieged it by sea and 
land (B.C. 75), was of great service to the Ro- 
mans, and obtained for it the rank of a “libera 
eivitas,” whieh it lost again under Tiberius. 
Under Constantine it became the chief city of 
the new provinee of Hellespontus. It was great- 
ly injured by an earthquake in A.D. 448, and 
finally ruined by its conquest by the Arabians 
in 675. 


D. 


Dix. Vid. Dana 

{Dapar, son of Massugrada, of the family of 
Masinissa, sent by Doechus to Sulla to negoti- 
ate the peace which ended in the surrender of 
Jugurtha. | 

PDABRONA (now Blackwater), a river of Hi 
bernia.] 

DAcHINABADES (Aaxyivabádac), a general name 
for the southern part of the Indian peninsula, 
derived from the Sanserit dakshina, the south 
wind, and eonnected with the modern name 
Deccan. 
| Dacia (Dàeus) as a Roman province, was 
bounded on the south by the Danube, whieh- 
separated it from Moesia, on the north by the 
Carpathian Mountains, on the west by the Riv- 
er Tysia (now Theiss), and on the east by the 
River Hierasus (now Pruth), thus eomprehend- 
ing the modern Zransylvania, Wallachia, Molda- 
via, and part of Hungary. The Daei were of 
the same race and spoke the same language as 
the Getz, and are therefore usually said to be 
of Thracian origin. They were a brave and 
warlike people. In the reign of Augustus they 
erossed the Danube and plundered the allies of 
Rome, but were defeated and driven baek into 
their own country by the generals of Augustus. 
In the reign of Domitian they beeame so formi- 
dable under their king DECcEBALUS, that the Ro- 
mans were obliged to purehase a peace of them. 
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by the payment of tribute. Trajan delivered 
the empire from this disgrace; he erossed the 
Danube, and after a war of five years (A.D. 101- 
106) conquered the country, made it a Roman 
province, and colonized it with inhabitants from 
all parts of the empire. At a later period Dacia 
was invaded by the Goths; and as Aurelian con- 
sidered it more prudeut to make the Danube 
the boundary of the empire, he resigned Dacia 
to the barbarians, removed the Roman inhabit- 
ants to Moesia, and gave the name of Dacia (Au- 
reliani) to that part of the province along the 
Danube where they were settled. 

Dact¥ui (Adx7vdoz), fabulous beings, to whom 
the discovery of iron and the art of working it 
by means of fire were ascribed. Their name 
Dactyls, that is, Fingers, is accounted for in 
various ways: by their number being five or 
ten, or by the fact of their serving Rhea just as 
the fingers serve the hand, or by the story of 
their having lived at the foot (£v dakróAou) of 
Mount Ida in Phrygia as the original seat of the 
Dactyls, whence they are usually called Idæan 
Daetyls. In Phrygia they were connected with 
the worship of Rhea. They are sometimes con- 
founded or identifed with the Curetes, Cory- 
bantes, Cabiri, and Telchines. This confusion 
with the Cabiri also accounts for Samothrace 
being in some accounts described as their resi- 
dence. Other accounts transfer them to Mount 
Ida in Crete, of which island they are said to 
have been the original inhabitants. Their num- 
ber appears to have been originally three: Cel- 
mis (the smelter), Damnameneus (the hammer), 
and Acmon (the anvil). Their number was aft- 
erward increased to five, ten (five male and five 
female), fifty-two, and one hundred. 

Davastana (7 Aadacráva : now Torbaleh or 
Kestabeg ?), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia 
and Galatia, where the Emperor Jovian died 
suddenly, A.D. 364. 

[Danica (Aadíxa:), a tribe of the Persian 
empire, who formed part of the seventh satrapy 
of Darius. ] 

Danza (rà AaíóaAa) a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of 
Caria and Lycia. The same name was given 
to a mountain overhanging the town. 

[Daparion (Aadadiwv), son of Lucifer, and 
father of Chione, who was slain by Diana. 
Deedalion, out of grief at her death, threw him- 
self from Parnassus, but was changed into a 
falcon. | 

DagpÁrus (AaíóaAoc) 1. A mythical person- 
age, under whose name the Greek writers per- 
sonified the earliest development of the arts of 
sculpture and architecture, especially among 
the Athenians and Cretans. The ancient writ- 
ers generally represent Daedalus as an Athenian, 
of the royal race of the Erechthide. Others 
called him a Cretan, on account of the long time 
he lived in Crete. He is said to have been the 
son of Metion, the son of Eupalamus, the son 
of Erechtheus. Others make him the son of 
Eupalamus or of Palamaon. His mother is 
called Alcippe, or Iphinoé, or Phrasimede. He 
devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his 
sister’s son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon 
came to surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and 


Deedalus killed him through envy. Vid. PERDIX. 
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Being condemned to death by the Areopagus 
‘for this murder, he went to Crete, where the 
fame of his skill obtained for him the friendship 
of Minos. He made the well-known wooden 
cow for Pasiphaé; and when Pasiphaé gave 
birth to the Minotaur, Dadalus constructed the 
labyrinth at Cnosus in which the monster was 
kept. For his part in this affair, Dedalus was 
imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphaé released 
him, and, as Minos had seized all the ships on 
the coast of Crete, Dedalus procured wings for 
himself and his son Icarus, and fastened them 
on with wax. Dedalus himself flew safe over 





the ZEgean, but, as Icarus flew too near the 
sun, the wax by which his wings were fastened 
on was melted, and he dropped down and was 
drowned in that part of the Augean which was 
called after him the Icarian Sea. Deedalus fled 
to Sicily, where he was protected by Cocalus, 
the king of the Sicani. When Minos heard 
where Deedalus had taken refuge, he sailed with 
a great fleet to Sicily, where he was treacher- 
ously murdered by Cocalus or his daughters. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, Deedalus first alighted 
in his flight from Crete at Cum:e in Italy, where 
he erected a temple to Apollo, in which he ded- 
icated the wings with which he had fled from 
Crete. Several other works of art were attrib- 
uted to Dedalus, in Greece, Italy, Libya, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean. They belong 
to the period when art began to be developed. 
The name of Dedala was given by the Greeks 
to the ancient wooden statues, ornamented with 
gilding and bright colors and real drapery, which 
were the earliest known forms of the images of 
the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or stone, 
which were at first used for symbols of them— 
2. Of Sicyon, a statuary in bronze, son and dis- 
ciple of Patrocles, flourished B.C. 400. 

DXxuE (Adaz), a great Seythian people, who 
led a nomad life over a great extent of country 
on the east of the Caspian, in Hyreania (which 
still bears the name of Daghestan), on the banks 
of the Margus, the Oxus, and even the Jaxartes. 
Some of them served as cavalry and horse- 
archers in the armies of Darius Codomannus, 
Alexander, and Antiochus the Great, and they 
also made good foot-soldiers. 

DaimAcuus (Aatuayoc), of Platææ, was sent 
by Seleucus as ambassador to Sandrocottus, 
king of India, about B.C. 312, and wrote a work 
on India, which is lost. 

[Dairmantus (Aaipavroc), a Theban, slain at 
Mantinea; his bravery and skill were indicated 
by the fact that Epaminondas, when mortally 
wounded, named him as the one best qualified 
to succeed to the command. ] 

Darmitia or DeLmátÍa (Aaduaría: Aadparie, 
more anciently AaAuareóc: now Dalmata), a ` 
part of the country along the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic Sea included under the general 
name of lllyrieum, was separated from Libur- 
nia on the north by the Titius (now Kerka). and 
from Greek Illyria on the south by the Drilo 
(now Drino), and extended inland to the Bebian 
mountains and the Drinus, tbus nearly corre- 
sponding to the modern Dalmatia. The capital 
was DALMINIUM or DeLMINIUM, from which the 
country derived its name. The next most im- 
pertant town was Satona, the residence of Dio- 
cletian. The Dalmatians were a brave and 
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warlike people, and gave mucl trouble to the 
Romans. In B.C, 119 their eountry was over- 
run by L. Metellus, who assumed, in conse- 

quence, the surname Dalmaticus, but they con- 
- tinued independent of the Romans. In 89 they 
were defeated by Asinius Pollio, of whose Dal- 
maticus triumphus Horace speaks (Carm, ii, 1, 
16); but it was not till the year 23 that they 
were finally subdued by Statilius Taurus. They 
took part in the great Pannonian revolt under 
their leader Bato; but, after a three years’ war, 


were again reduced to subjection by Tiberius, | 


A.D. 9. 
Darmarius. Vid. DELMATIUS. 
Darminiucm. Vid. DALMATIA. 


Damacétus (Aaudynroc), king of Ialysus in 
Rhodes, married, in obedience to the Delphic ora- 
cle, the daughter of Aristomenes of Messene, and 
from this marriage sprang the family of the Dia- 
goridz, who were celebrated for their vietories at 
Olympia. Vid. ArisTOMENTS. 

| Daxacox (Aauáyov), a Spartan, who, with Le- 
on and Alcidas, superintended the planting of the 
‘ann eolony Heraelea in Phthiotis, B.C. 
426. 

DAmAis or Bous (Aduatic, 7 Bovc), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian 
Bosporus, north of Chalcedon; celebrated by tra- 
dition as the landing-place of lo, the memory of 
whose passage was preserved by a bronze eow 
set up here by the Chalecdonians. 

Damanatus. Vid. DEMARATUS. 

[ Damascinus, NicoLaus. Vid. Nicoravs.] 

Damascius (Aaudoktoc), the Syrian, of Damas- 
cus, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo-Platonic phi- 
losophy at Athens, was born about A.D. 480. He 
first studied at Alexandrea and afterward at 
Athens, under Marinus and Zenodotus, whom 
he succeeded. When Justinian closed the hea- 
them schools of philosophy at Athens in 529, 
Damascius emigrated to King Chosroés of Per- 
sia. He afterward returned to the west, since 
Chosroés had stipulated in a treaty that the 
heathen adherents of the Platonie Philosophy 
should be tolerated by the Byzantine emperor. 
The only work of Damascius which has been 
printed is entitled “ Doubts and Solutions of the 
nrst Principles,” edited by Kopp, Francof., 1828, 
Svo. 

Damascus (7 Aauackóc : Aquaokqvós : now Da- 
meshk, Damascus, Esh-Sham), one of the most 
aneient cities of the world, mentioned as exist- 
ing in the time of Abraham (Gen, xiv. 15), 
stood in the district afterward called Coele-Syr- 
ia, upon both banks of the River Chrysorrhoas 
or Bardines (now Burada), the waters of which, 
drawn off by eanals and aqueduets, fertilized the 
plain around the city. This plain is open on the 
south and east, and sheltered on the west and 
north by an offshoot of the Antilibanus; its 
fruits were celebrated in ancient, as in modern 
times ; and altogether the situation of the eity 
is one of the finest on the globe. In the earh- 
est times, exeept during the short period for 
which David subjeeted it to the Hebrew mon- 
arehy, Damascus was the seat of an independ- 
ent kingdom, ealled the kingdom of Syria, which 
was subdued by the Assyrians, and passed suc- 
cessively under the dominion of the Babyloni- 


ans, the Persians, the Greek kings of Syria, and! 
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the Romans, the last of whom obtained possession 
of it after the conquest of Tigranes, and assigned 
it to the province of Syria. It flourished great- 
ly under the emperors, and is ealled by Julian 
(Epist. 24) “the Eye of all the East" Dioele- 
tian established in it a great factory for arms ; 
and hence the origin of the fame of Damascus 
blades. Its position on one of the high roads 
from Lower to Upper Asia gave it a consider- 


able trade. The surrounding district was called 
Aapacknyy. 

DawasirPus, L. Junius Brutus. Vid. Brutus, 
No. 10. 


Damasippus Licinivs. 1. A Roman senator, 
fought on the side of the Pompeians in Africa, 
and perished B.C. 47.—2. A contemporary of 
Cicero, who mentions him as a lover of statues, 
and speaks of purchasing a garden from Dama- 
sippus. He is probably the same person as the 
Damasippus ridiculed by Horace. (Sat, ii, 3, 16, 
64.) It appears from Horaee that Damasippus 
had become bankrupt, in eonsequenee of whieh 
he intended to put an end to himself; but he was 
prevented by the Stoic Stertinius, and then tarned 
Stoic himself, or at least affected to be one by his 
long beard. The Damasippus mentioned by Juy- 
enal (Sat. viii, 147, 151, 167) is a fictitious name, 
under which the satirist ridieuled some noble 
lover of horses. 

[DamasirHymus (Aauacíóvnos), son of Can- 
daules, prinee of Calynda in Caria, followed 
Xerxes to Greece, and perished at the battle of 
Salamis. | 

Damastes (Aaudorne), of Sigeum, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and 
Hellanicus of Lesbos: his works are lost. 

[DamasTORIDES (Aapacropíógc) patronymic 
from Damastor, as Tlepolemus in the Iliad, and 
Agelaus in the Odyssey.] 

[Damasus (Aduacoc). 1. A Trojan, slain by 
Polypetes.—2. D. ScomBrus, a celebrated rheto- 
rieian of Tralles in Cilicia. ] 

Dania. Vid. ÁUXESIA. 

Damnónin 1. Or DuxNosnu or DuMNUNnM, a 
powerful people in the southwest of Britain, in- 
habiting Cornwall, Devonshire, and the western 
part of Somersctshire, from whom was ealled the 
promontory Damnoyium, also OcnixuM, (now Cape 
Lizard) in Cornwall—2. Or Damnit, a people in 
north Britain, inhabiting parts of modern Perth, 
Argyle, Stirling, and Dumbarton-shires. 

Damo (Aauó), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, to whom Pythagoras intrusted his writ- 
ings, and forbade her to give them to any one. 
This command she strictly observed, although 
she was in extreme poverty, and reccived many 
requests to sell them. 

Damootes (Aauox27c), a Syraeusan, one of the 
eompanions and flatterers of the elder Dionysius. 
Damocles having extolled the great felicity of 
Dionysius on account of his wealth and power, 
the tyrant invited him to try what his happiness 
really was, and placed him at a magnificent ban- 
quet, in the midst of which Damocles saw a naked 
sword suspended over his head by a single horse- 
hair—a sight which quickly dispelled all his vis- 
ions of happiness. ‘The story is alluded to by 
Horace. (Carm. iii, 1, 17.) 

[Daatoorirus (Aapéxpitoc), of Caly don, a gen- 
eral of the Etolian league, B.C. 200, opposed the 
Romans and sided with the Macedonians; he 
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subsequently fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and was thrown into prison, from whieh he es- 
caped by night, but, being pursued, threw him- 
self on his own sword. | 

Damon (Aduov). 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sophist. He was a pupil of Lam- 
prus and Agathoeles, and the teacher of Pericles, 
with whom he lived on the most intimate terms. 
He is also said to have taught Socrates, but this 
statement is more doubtful. In his old age he 
was banished from Athens, probably on account 
of the part he had taken in polities —2. A Pytha- 
gorcan, and friend of Pmymas (not Pythias). 
When the latter was condemned to die for a plot 
against Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave 
of the tyrant to depart for the purpose of arrang- 
ing his domestic affairs, promising to find a friend 
who would be pledge for his appearance at the 
time appointed for his punishment. To the sur- 
prise of Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered 
himself to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return. Phintias arrived just 1n 
time to redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
struck with this instance of firm friendship on 
both sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and 
entreated to be admitted as a third into their 
bond of brotherhood. 

DamóxiEnus (Aauófevos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, and perhaps partly of 
the middle. [Some fragments remain, which 
have been collected by Meineke, Comic. Gree. 
Fragm., vol. ii, p. 1149-53, edit. minor.] 

Dawa (Adva), a great city of Cappadocia (Xen, 
Anab., i, 2, $ 20), probably the same as the later 
TYANA, 

DANAE (Aavdy) daughter of Acrisius ana 
mother of Perseus. Vid. Acrisius. An Italian 
legend related that Danaé came to Italy, built 
the town of Ardea, and married Pilumnus, by 
whom she became the mother of Daunus, the an- 
eestor of Turnus. 

Dandt. Vid. Danaus. 

DAxAines (Aavaidec), the fifty daughters of 
Danaus. Vid. Danaus. 

Danaua (rà Advada), a city in the territory of 
the Troemi, in the northeast of Galatia, notable 
in the history of the Mithradatic War as the 
place where Lucullus resigned the command to 


Pompey. 
Danarris. Vid. BorRYSTHENES. 
Danastris. Vid. TYRAS. 


Dixivus (Aavaóc) son of Belus and twin- 
brother of /Egyptus. Belus had assigned Libya 
to Danaüs, but the latter, fearing his brother 
and his brothers sons, fled with his fifty daugh- 
ters to Argos. Here he was elected king by 
the Argives, in place of Gelanor, the reigning 
monarch. ‘The story of the murder of the fifty 
sons of ZEgyptus by the fifty daughters of Da- 
naüs (the Danaides) is given under Aeyprus. 
There was one exception to the murderous 
deed. The life of Lynceus was spared by his 
wife Hypermnestra; and, aceording to the com- 
mon tradition, he afterward avenged the death 
of his brothers by killing his father-in-law, Da- 
naüs. According to the poets, the Danaides 
were punished in Hades by being compelled 
everlastingly to pour water into a sieve (¿nane 
lymphæ dolium fundo pereuntis imo, Hor., Carm., 
üi, 11, 26). From Danaús the Argivés were 
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gives, was often applied by the poets to the coi- 
lective Greeks. . 

[DaxpXan(Aavóáptot) and DANDARIDE, a people 
on the coasts of the Palus Mæotis and the Euxine, 
traces of whose name appear to remain in the 
modern Dnaxni.] 

Daxüsiíus (now Danube, in German Donau), 
also Dawuvius on coins and inscriptions, ealled. 
Ister ("Iorpoc) by the Greeks, one of the chief 
rivers of Europe, rises in the Black Forest, and, 
after flowing one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy miles, falls into the Black Sea. It is 
mentioned by Hesiod, but the Greeks knew very 
little about it. According to Herodotus, it rises 
at the city Pyrene, among the Celts, and flows 
through the whole of Europe. The Romans first 
obtained some aceurate information concerning 
the river at the commencement of the empire. 
Tiberius, in his campaign against the V indelicians, 
visited the sources of the Danube, which, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, rises in Mouxr Asyopa, The 
Danube formed the northern boundary of the em- 
pire, with the exception of the time that Dacra 
was a Roman province. In the Roman period, 
thé upper part of the river, from its souree as far 
as Vienna, was ealled Danubius, while the lower 
part to its entranee in the Black Sea was named. 
Ister. 

Daonsr or Daorizi (Aaédpzfor), a tribe in Dal- 
matia. 

Darmxa PÉrUsLz (Addva: ai ILeApóctat : now 
Safnas), a border fortress of Lower Egypt 
against Arabia and Syria, stood on the right 
hand of the Nile, sixteen Roman miles southwest 
of Pelusium. Many Jews settled here after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babyloni- 
ans. 

DAPHNE (Aáóvy) 1. Daughter of the rivei- 
god Ladon in Areadia, by Ge (the earth), or of 
the river-god Peneus in Thessaly. She was 
extremely beautiful and was loved by Apollo 
and Leucippus, son of C(Enomaus, but she ic- 
jected both their suits. In order to win her, 
Leucippus disguised himself as a maiden, but 
Apollo’s jealousy caused his discovery, and ke 
was killed by the companions of Daphne. Apol- 
lo now pursued Daphne, and she was on the 
point of being overtaken by him: she prayed for 
aid, and was metamorphosed into a laurel-iree 
(Ódóvzy), whieh became, in consequence, the fa- 
vorite tree of Apollo—2. Daughter of Tiresias. 
better known under the name of Manto. 12, 
Maxro. 

DamruxE (Adóvg) 1. (Now .Beit-el-Moie. c» 
Babyla?) a beautiful spot, five miles south o: 
Antioch in Syria, to which it formed a sort o: 
park or pleasure garden. Here was a grove c: 
laurels and cypresses, eighty stadia in eireuit. 
watered by fresh springs, and consecrated by 
Seleueus Nicator to Apollo, to whom also a 
magnificent temple was built by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and adorned with a splendid statu- 
of the god by Bryaxis. To this temple wer 
attached periodical games and the privilege o: 
asylum. Daphne was a royal residence of th: 
Seleucide and of the later Roman emperor. 
and a favorite resort of the people of Antioch, 
who, however, carried the pleasures they cx- 
joyed here so far beyond the bounds of mot 
cration, that the phrase Daphnict mores passe. 


called Danai, whieh name, like that of the Ar-!into a proverb. It was from this place that Xa. 
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tioch reecived its distinmuishiig name, 'A. ici 
Adówjc.—9. A place in Upper Galilee, on the 
Lake Semechonitis. 

Daruxim (Ad@vc). 1. A Sicilian hero, to 
whom the invention of bucolie poetry is ascribed. 
He was son of Mereury (Hermes) by a nymph. 
iis mother plaeed him when an infant in a 
charming valley in a laurel grove, from which 
he reecived the name of Daphnis He was 
bronght up by nymphs; was taught by Pan to 
play on the flute; he beeame a shepherd, and 
tended his flocks on Mount Etna winter and 
summer. A Naiad fell in love with him, and 
made him swear that he would never love any 
other maiden, threatening him with blindness 
if he broke his oath. Fora time the handsome 
shepherd resisted the numcrous temptations to 
which he was exposed, -but at last he forgot 
himself, having been made intoxicated by a 
princess. The Naiad accordingly punished him 
with blindness, or, as others relate, changed him 
into a stone. Previous to this time he had eom- 
posed bucolic poetry, and with it delighted Di- 
ana (Artemis) during the ehase. After having 
become blind, he invoked his father to help,  Danrs(Adpgc) 1. A priest of Vulcan (He- 
him. The god accordingly raised him up to! phestus) at Troy, mentioned in the Iliad (v. 9), 
heaven, and caused a well to gush forth on the!to whom was ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, 
spot where this happened. The well bore the | whieh was believed to be more ancient than 
name of Daphnis, and at it the Sicilians offered | the Homerie poems. This work, whieh was 
an annual sacrifice—[2. Tyrant of Abydos, one | undoubtedly the composition of a sophist, is 
of those who were left by Darius in charge of | lost; bnt there is extant a Latin work in prose 
the bridge of boats over the Danube, and who | in forty-four chapters, on the destruction of Troy, 
refused to destroy the bridge as urged by Milti- | bea the title Darctis Phrygii de Excidio 


(now Cortona), or of Jupiter (Zeus) by the wife 
of Corythus; aud, as in the Greek tradition, he 
afterward emigrated to Phrygia —[2. A Stoic 
philosopher, who, with Mnesarchus, stood at 
the head of the Stoie school at Athens; con- 
temporary with the Academic Antiochus of 
Ascalon. | 

Darpăxus (y Aúpôavoç: Aapdaveúc), also -uxt 
aud -ivm, a Greck eity in the Troad on the Hel- 
lespont, near the Promontorium Dardanis or 
Dardanium and the mouth of the River Rhodius, 
twelve Roman miles from Ilium, and nine (or 
seventy stadia) from Abydus. ‘It was built by 
ZEoliau colonists, at some distance from the site 
of the aneient city Dardania (Aapdavin), which is 
mentioned by Homer (X, 11, 216) as founded by 
Dardanus before the building of Ilium. The Ro- 
mans, after the war with Antiochus the Great, 
made Dardanus and Ilium free cities, as an act 
of filial piety. The peace between Sulla and 
Mithradates was made here, B.C. 84. From 
Dardanus arose the name of the Castles of the 
Dardanelles, after whieh the Hellespont is now 
called, 








ades. | Troje Historia, and purporting to be a transla- 
Daruxüs (Aadvoiic -oüvroc: Aagvovc:os), a|tion of the work of Dares by Cornelius Nepos. 
town of the Locri Opuntii on the coast, in carlier | But the Latin work is evidently of mueh later 
times belonging to Phocis. origin ; it is the production of a person of little 
DanÁpax (Aapúdas: now .Abu-Ghalgal?), a\ education and of bad taste; and it is supposed 
river of Upper Syria, flowing into the Euphrates, | by some to have been written even as late as 
thirty parasangs from the River Chalos, and fif. | the twelfth century. It is usually printed with 
teen from Thapsacus. Dictys Cretensis: the best edition is by Deder- 
[DarpAnes (Aapóaveic), a people of Media, on | ich, Bonn, 1837, SE e Trojan, companion 
the Gyndes, mentioned by Herodotus (i, 189), |of Æneas, distinguished for his skill in boxing; 
vtherwise unknown. | vanquished and driven from the field by the aged 
DanpÁwi (Aápdavo: : Aapdavidta, Strab) a Entellus.] d 3 
people in Upper Moesia, who also occupied part| Darius (Aapeioc). 1. King of Persia, B.C. 
of Illyricum, and extended as far as the frontiers | 521-485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of 
of Macedonia. the province of Persia, and of the royal family 
DarpAsÍa (Aapóavía), a district of the Troad, | of the Acheemenida. He was one of the seven 
lying along the Hellespont, southwest of Abydos, | Persian chiefs who destroyed the usurper Smer- 
and adjaeent on the land side to the territories | pis. The seven ehiefs agreed that the one of 
of Ilium and Scepsis. Its people (Adpdavoz) ap- | them whose horse neighed first at an appointed 
pear in the Trojan war, and their name is often|time and place, should become king; and as 
interchanged with that of the Trojans, especially | the horse of Darius neighed first, he was de- 
by the Roman poets. Vid. Darpaxus. clared king. He married Atossa and Artystonc, 
" DarpÁxus (Aúpdavos). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) | the two daughters of Cyrus, and Parmys, the 
and Electra. His native place in the various | daughter of Cyrus's son Smerdis, and Pheedime, 
traditions is Arcadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. Dar-|thc daughter of Otanes, one of the seven chiefs. 
danus is the mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and | He then began to set in order the affairs of his 
through them of the Romans. The Greek tradi- | vast empire, which he divided into twenty sa- 
tions usually make him a king in Arcadia. He | trapies, assigning to cach its amount of tribute. 
first emigrated to Samothrace, and afterward | Persis proper was cxempted from all taxes, dE 
passed over to Asia, where he received a tract cept those which it had formerly been usec to 
of land from King Teucer, on which he built the | pay. It was in the reign of Darius that the con 
town of Dardania. He married Batea, daughter | solidation of the empire was effeeted, for Cyrus 
of Teucer, or Arisbe of Crete, by whom he be- and Cambyses had been engaged in continual 
came the father of Eriehthonius. His grandson| wars. A few years after Ins aceession the 
was Tros, who removed to Troy the Palladium, | Babylonians revolted, but after a siege of twenty 
which had belonged to his grandfather. Aeeord- | months, Babylon was taken by a stratagem of 
ing to the Italian traditions, Dardanus was the | Zoryrus, about 516. The reduetion of mu 
son of Corythus, an Etruscan prince of Corythus | was followed by the invasion a 5S (about 
a X o 
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508). Darius crossed the Danube, and marched 
far into the interior of modern Russia; but, 
after losing a large number of men by famine, 
and being unable to meet with the enemy, he 
was obliged to retreat. On his return to Asia, 
he sent part of his forees, under Megabazus, to 
subdue Thrace and Macedonia, which thus be- 
eame subject to the Persian empire. The most 
important event in the reign of Darius was the 
commencement of the great war betwcen the 
Persians and the Greeks. The history of this 
war belongs to the biographies of other men. 
in 501 the Ionian Greeks revolted; they were 
assisted by the Athenians, who burned Sardis, 
and thus provoked the hostility of Darius. 
Vid. AmisrAGoRAs, Hisriavus. In 492 Mar- 
donius was sent with a large army to invade 
Greece, but he lost a great part of his fleet 
off Mount Athos, and the Thraeians destroyed 
a vast number of bis land forces. Vid. Mar- 
Dorius. He was, in consequence, reealled, and 
Datis and Artaphernes appointed to the com- 
mand of the invading army. They took Eretria 
in Eubcea, and landed in Attiea, but were de- 
feated at Marathon by the Athenians under the 
command of Miltiades. Vid. Mrurtaprs, Da- 
rius now resolved to eall out the whole force of 
his empire for the purpose of subduing Greece; 
but, after three years of preparation, his atten- 
tion was called off by the rebellion of Egypt. 
He died in 485, leaving the execution of his 
plans to his son Xerxes—II. King of Persia, 
424-405, named Ocuus ('Qyos), before his ac- 
cession, and then surnamed Noruvs (Nófoc), or 
the Bastard, from his being one of the bastard 
sons of Artaxerxes I. Darius obtaincd the 
crown by putting to death his brother Sogpra- 
xes, who had murdered Xerxes Il. He mar- 
ried Parysatis, daughter of Xerxes L, by whom 
he had two sons, Artaxerxes IL, who suceeeded 
him, and Cyrns the younger. Darius was gov- 
erned by eunuehs, and the weakness of his gov- 
ernment was shown by repeated insurrections 
of his satraps. In 414 the Persians were ex- 
pelled from Egypt by Amyrtzus, who reigned 
there six years, and at whose death (408) Da- 
rius was obliged to recognize his son Pansiris 
as his suceessor.—lII. Last king of Persia, 836- 
331, named Copvomannus before his accession, 
was the son of Arsames and Sisygambis, and a 
descendant of Darius II. He was raised to the 
throne by Bagoas, after the murder of Anses, 
The history of his eonquest by Alexander the 
Great, and of his death, is given in the life of 
ALEXANDER. 

[Dascox (Aáckov) a Syracusan, founder of 
Camarina. | 

Dascon (Adoxwv: Aaokóvioc), a fortress near 
Syracuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

| Dasc¥ Les (Aaoxd/ne), father of Gyges.] 

DascYiium (AaokóALov or -eiov: AaokvAirng : 
now Diaskili), a town of Bithynia, on the Propon- 
tis, near a lake called Daseylitis. 

DasÉa (^ac£a, also Aao£at: Aacedrne), a small 
town in Areadia, near Megalopolis. 

DassaniTi or Dassaritaz, Dassanitz (Aacoa- 
pírio., Aaccapirat), a people in Greek Illyria, on 
the borders of Maeedonia: their ehicf town was 
Lycuyipus (Aéyvidoc), on a hill, on the northern 
side of the Lake Lycuniris, which was so called 
after the town. 
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Darius (Aarduys), a distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian by birth, son of Camissares 
by a Scythian mother. He suceeeded his father 
as satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes ll. (Mne- 
mon), but, in consequence of the machinations of 
his enemies at the Persian court, he threw off 
his allegiance to the king, and made common 
cause with the other satraps who had revolted 
from Persia, He defeated the generals who 
were sent against him, but was assassinated 
by Mithradates, son of Ariobarzancs, about 
B.C. 862. Cornelius Nepos, who has written 
his life, calls him the bravest and most able of 
all barbarian generals, except Hamilear and 
Hannibal. i 

Darts (Aáric), a Mede, commanded, along with 
Artaphernes, the Persian army of Darius, which 
was defeated at Marathon, B.C. 490. 

Datum or Darus (Adrov, Aároc: Agrnves: 
now Eski-Cavallo), a Thracian town on the Stry- 
monic Gulf, subjeet to Macedonia, with gold 
mines in Mount Pangzus in the neighborhood, 
whence came the proverb a “Datum of good 
things.” 

Dauris or Dauria (Aaviic, -idoc, Aavdta: Aav- 
dueóc, Aaúdioc: now Dazulia), an ancient town in 
Phocis, on the road from Cheeronéa and Orcho- 
menus to Delphi, situated on a lofty hill: cele- 
brated in mythology as the residence of the 
Thracian king Terrus, and as the scene of the 
tragie story of PurLomELAa and Procxe. Hence 
Davras (AavAíac) is the surname both of Proene 
and Philomela. 

Daunia. Vid. APULIA. 

Dauxus (Aaóvos). 1 Son of Lyeaon, and 
brother of Iapyx and Peucetius. The three 
brothers crossed over from Illyria, and settled 
in Apulia, whieh was divided into three parts, 
and named after them. The poets sometimes 
gave the name of Dannia to the whole of Apu- 
lia: Horace (Carm., i, 22, 14) uses the adjec- 
tive Daunias (se. terra).—2. Son of Pilumnus 
and Danaé, wife of Venilia, and ancestor of Tur- 
nus. 

[Decáróxis (Aexúro?:ec), in Palestine, east of 
the Jordan, an assoeiation composed of the ten 
cities, Philadelphia, Damascus, Raphana, Seytho- 
polis, Gadara, Hippon, Dion, Pella, Galasa, and 
Canatha, whieh, not being inhabited by Jews, 
formed a confederation for mutual protection 
against the Asmonean princes of Judza.] 

DrxcÉsnÁLus (Aex£6aAoc), a celebrated king of 
the Dacians during the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan. For four years (A.D 86-90) he ear- 
ried on war against the Romans with such suc- 
cess, that Domitian was at length glad to con- 
clude peace with him by the payment of an an- 
nual tribute. Trajan refused to continue this 
disgraceful payment, aud renewed the war. 
He defeated the Dacians, and compelled Dece- 
balus to sue for peace, which was granted (101- 
103) But in 104 the war broke out again; Dc- 
cebalus was again defeated, and put an end to 
his life; and Daeia became a Roman provinec, 
106. 

DECELEA or -ľa (AexéAeia: Aexedeús: now 
Biala-Castro), a demus of Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoóntis, lay northwest of Athens. 
on the borders of Beeotia, near the sourees of 
the Cephisus. In the nineteenth year of the 
Peloponnesian War (B.C. 413), the Peloponne- 
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sians under Agis scized and fortified Decelea, and | 
thereby annoyed the Athenians in many ways 
during the remainder of the war. 

Decentivs Macxvs, brother or cousin of Mag- 
nentius, by whom he was created Cesar, A.D. 
351. After the death of MaaxzxrtUs, he put an 
end to his own life, 353. 

DzcErÍA (now Desize), a city of the ZEdui, in 
Galha Lugdunensis, on an island in the Liger 
(now Loire). 

Déctates, a Ligurian people on the coast and 
about the sources of the Druentia (now Durance). 
Their chief city, Deciátum (Aerígrov), lay be- 
tween Nieæa and Antipolis. 

Deciptus Saxa. Vid. Saxa. 

D£civs Mus, P. plebeians. 1. Consul B.C. 
340 with T. Manlius Torquatus in the great 
Latin war. Each of the consuls had a vision 
in the night before fighting with the Latins, an- 
nouneing that the general of one side and the 
army of the other were devoted to death. The 
consuls thereupon agreed that the one whose 
wing first began to waver should devote him- 
self and the army of the enemy to destruetion. 
Decius commanded the left wing, which began 
to give way, whereupon he devoted himself and 
the army of the enemy to destruetion, aeeord- 
ing to the formula preseribed by the pontifex 
maximus, then rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, and was slain, leaving the victory to the 
Romans.—2. Son of the preceding, four times 
eonsul, 812, 808, 297, and 295, In his fourth 
consulship he commanded the left wing at the 
battle of Sentinum, where he was opposed to 
the Gauls, and when his troops began to give 
way, he imitated the example of his father, de- 
voted himself and the enemy to destruction, and 
fell as a sacrifice for his nation—8. Son of No. 
2, eonsul 279, in the war against Pyrrhus. Ac- 
cording to some, he saerificed himself in battle 
like his father and grandfather, but this is not 
true, for he survived the war with Pyrrhus. 

Décits, a Roman emperor, A.D. 249-251, 
whose full name was C. Messius Quintus TRA- 
Jaxts Decivs, was born at Bubalia, in Pannonia. 
He was sent by the Emperor Philippus in 249 
to restore subordination in the army of Meesia, 
but the troops compelled him to accept the pur- 
ple under threats of death. Decius still assured 
Philippus of his fidelity ; but the latter not trust- 
ing these professions, hastened to meet his rival 
in the field, was defeated near Verona, and slain. 
The short reign of Decius was chiefly occupied 
in warring against the Goths. He fell in battle 
against the Goths together with his son in 251. 
In his reign the Christians were perseeuted with 
great severity. 

DéEctmAtres Acri. Vid. Aeri DECUMATES. 

DESTRA (Anidvecpa), daughter of Althza by 
either Œneus, or Bacchus, (Dionysus), or Dex- 
amenus, and sister of Meleager.  Aehelous and 
Hercules both loved Deianira, and fought for, 
the possession of lier. Hercules was vietorious, 
and she became his wife. She was the unwill-| 
ing eause of her husband's death by presenting | 
him with the poisoned robe which the os | 
Nessus gave her. In despair, she put an end to 
her own life. For details, vid. HERCULES. | 

[Dzicoow (Anixéov), a Trojan hero, friend of 
Æneas, slain by Agamemnon. | 

DEipimia (Aniddueca), 1. Daughter of Lyco- | 
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medes in the island of Seyrus. When Achilles 
was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she be- 
eame by him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neop- 
tolemus.—2. Wife of Pirithous, commonly aM 
ed Hirropamia—[3. Daughter of Bellerophon, 
wife of Euander, and mother of Sarpedon ; she 
is called by Homer (Ji, vi, 197) Laodamia.]— 
4. Sister of Pyrrhus, married Demetrius Polior- 
eetes. 

DziócEs (Anióknc) first king of Media, after 
the Medes had thrown off the supremaey of the 
Assyrians, was the son of Phraortes, and reign- 
ed B.C. 709-656. He built the eity of Ecbat- 
ana, which he made the royal residence. His ad- 
ministration of justice was severe, and he kept a 
body of spies and informers throughout the 
whole eountry. He was succeeded by his son 
PHRAORTES 

[Deiocuus (Anioyoc), a Greek, slain before 
Troy by Paris. ] 

Diion (Agtov), son of Æolus and Enarete, 
king in Phoeis, husband of Diomede, and father 
of Asteropia, /Enetus, Actor, Phylaeus, and 
Cephalus. 

DEIONE (Agióvy) mother of Miletus, who is 
hence called Dxioxinzs. (Ov., Met., ix., 449.) 

[DzroxEUvs (Anioveús). 1. Father of Dia, the 
wife of Ixion, by whom he was thrown into a pit 
filled with fire, and there perished.—2. A son of 
Eurytus of Œehalia, whom Theseus married to 
Perigune, the daughter of Sinis.] 

[Dziór£a, a beautiful nymph, whom Juno 
promised to Æolus if he would aid her in destroy- 
ing the fleet of ZEneas.] 

[ Deror1res (Ayioxirne), a son of Priam, slain 
by Ulysses (77, xi, 490); Apollodorus calls him 
Anionrys. | 

DerórArus (Aniórapos). 1. Tetrarch of Gala- 
tia, adhered firmly to the Romans in their wars 
in Asia against Mithradates, and was rewarded 
by the senate with the title of king, and the ad- 
dition of Armenia Minor to his dominions. Jn 
the civil war he sided with Pompey, and was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia. B.C. 48. In 
47 he applied to Domitius Calvinus, Cesar’s le- 
gate in Asia, for aid against Pharnaces, who 
had taken possession of Armenia Minor. When 
Cesar, in the same year, eame into Asia from 
Egypt, Deiotarus received him with submission, 
and endeavored to exeuse the aid he had given 
to Pompey. Cæsar deprived him of part of his 
dominions, but allowed him to retain his rega! 
title. Two years afterward (45) his grandson 
Castor accused him df having formed a design 
against Cæsars life, when he reeeived Cesar 
in Galatia. He was defended by Cieero before 
Casar, in the house of the latter at Rome, in 
the speeeh (pro Rege Detotaro) still extant. The 
result of the trial is not known. After Czesar’s 
death he obtained from Antony the restitution 
of his dominions by paying Fulvia a large sum 
of money. In 42 he joined the party of Brutus 
and Cassius, and died shortly afterward at a great 
ago.—92. Son and suceessor of the above. In the 
war between Antony and Octavianus he took part 
with the former, but went over from him to the 
enemy in the battle of Actium, 31. 

Diipudse (Agigóby), the Sibyl at Cume,daugh- 
ter of Glaucus. Vid. SIBYLLA. 

Déipréses (Agigobos). 1. A son of Priam and 
Heeuba, and, next to Hector, the bravest among 
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the Trojans. He always supported Paris in his| don) in exchange for it; and it became the most 


refusal to deliver up Helen to the Trojans ; and 
he married her after the death of Paris. Ac- 
cordingly, on the fail of Troy, the vengeance of 
the Greeks was chiefly directed against him. 
His house was one of the first committed to 
the flames, and he was slain and fearfully man- 
gled by Menelaus, [the marks of which mutila- 
tion his shade still bore in the lower world when 
encountered by Aíncas; who, before leaving 
Troy, had ereeted a eenotaph to his memory 
on Cape Rhoteum.—2. Son of Hippolytus in 
Amycle, who purified Hercules of the murder 
of Iphitus.] 

D&renowTES (Anigovryc), son of Antimachus, 
and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of Tem- 
enus the Heraclid, became king of Argos after 
Temenus had been murdered by his own sons. 
Pausanias (ii, 19) gives a different account. 

[DrirYreE (Agimó25) daughter of Adrastus, 
king of Argos, wife of Tydeus, and mother of 
Dioniedes. | 

[DeirYius (AgízvAoc) a Greek, companion of 
Diomedes in the Trojan war.] 

[DzieYnus (Añérupos), a Greek warrior, slain 
by Helenus before "Proy. ] 

Dxriuw (AjAcov: now Dhilessi), a town on 
the coast of Bæœotia, in the territory of Tanagra, 
near the Attie freaticr, named after a temple of 
Apollo, similar to that at Delos. The Athenians 
used it as a fortress in the early part of the Pe- 
loponnesian War, and in B.C. 424 they were de- 
feated here by the Beeotians. 

Dgrivs and D£ría ( As240c, Andia), surnames 
of Apolo and Diana (Artemis) respectively, 
from the island of DeLos. 

Dxrrius, Q. a Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars. In B.C. 44 he 
joined Dolabella in Asia, afterward went over 
to Cassius, and then united himself to M. Antony. 
He deserted to Octavianus shortly before the bat- 
tle of Actium, 31. He appears to have become 
a personal friend of Oetavianus and Mæcenas, 
and is therefore addressed by Horace in one of 
his Odes (ii, 3). He wrote a history of Antony's 
war against the Parthians, in whieh he had him- 
self fought. 

Dermárius or Datmarivs. 1. Son of Con- 
stantinus Chlorus and his second wife Theodora. 
From his half-brother, Constantine the Great, he 
received the title of censor: he died before A.D. 
385.—2. Son of the preceding, was created Cæsar 
by Constantine the Great, 335 ; and, upon the di- 
vision of the empire, reccived Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Achaia as his portion. He was put to death 
in 887 on the death of Constantine. 

DEros or D£rvs (7 AjjAo¢: An2«0c : now Delo, 
Deli, Dili, or Sdill2) the smallest of the islands 
called Cyclades, in the /Egean Sea, lay in the 
strait between Rhenea and Myeonus. It was 
also called, in earlier times, Asteria, Ortygia, 
and Chlamydia. According to a legend, found- 
ed, perhaps, on some tradition ofits late voleanic 
origin, it was called out of the deep by the tri- 
dent of Neptune (Poseidon), but was a floating 
island until Jupiter (Zeus) fastened it by ada- 
mantine chains to the bottom of the sea, that 
it might be a seeure resting-place to Latona 
(Leto) for the birth of Apollo and Diana (Arte- 
mis). Apollo afterward obtained possession of 
Delos by giving Calauria to Neptune, Poser: 
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holy seat of the worship of Apollo. Such is the 
mythical story: we learn from history that De- 
los was peopled by the Jonians, for whom it was 
the chief centre of political and religious union 
in the time of Homer: it was also the seat of 
an Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding 
islands. In the time of Pisistratus, Delos be- 
came subject to the Athenians: it was made 
the common treasury of the Greek confederacy 
for carrying on the war with Persia; but the 
transference of the treasury to Athens, and the 
altered character of the league, reduced the isl- 
and to a condition of absolute political depend- 
ence upon Athens. It still possessed, how- 
ever, a very extensive commerce, which was 
increased by the downfall of Corinth, when De- 
los became the chief emporium for the trade in 
slaves ; and it was one of the principal seats of 
art in Greece, especially for works m bronze, 
of which metal one of the most esteemed mix- 
tures was called the Delian. An especial sanc- 
tity was attached to Delos from its connection 
with the worship of Apollo ; and the peculiar 
character assigned to the island by the tradi- 
tions of its origin was confirmed by the remark- 
able fact that, though of voleanie origin, and in 
the midst of islands very subject to carthquakcs, 
Delos enjoyed an almost entire exemption from 
such visitations, so that its being shaken by au 
earthquake was esteemed a marked prodigy. 
The city of Delos stood on the west side of the 
island, at the foot of Mount Cynthus (whence 
the god’s surname of Cynthius), near a little 
river called Inopus. It contained a temple of 
Latona (Leto), and the great temple of Apollo. 
The latter was built near the harbor, and pos- 
sessed anoraele. Though enriched with offer- 
ings from all Greece, and defended by no forti- 
fications, it was so protected from plunder by 
the sanctity of the place, that even the Per- 
sians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich presents 
to the god. With this temple were connected 
games, called Delia, whieh were celebrated 
every four years, and were said to have been 
founded by Theseus. A like origin is aseribed 
to the sacred embassy (Vewpía) which the Athe- 
nians sent to Delos every year. Vid. Dict. 
of Ant, art. Turonr The temple and oracle 
were visited by pilgrims from every quarter, 
even from the regions of Scythia. The great- 
est importance was attached to the preser- 
vation of the sanetity of the island. It was 
twice purified by the Athenians; onee under Pi- 
sistratus, when all tombs within sight of the 
temple were taken away; and again in B.C. 
426, when all human and animal remains were 
removed entirely from the island, which was 
heneeforth forbidden to be polluted by births or 
deaths, or by the presence of dogs : all persons 
about to die or to bring forth children were to 
be removed to the adjacent island of Rhenca. 
Delos continued in a flourishing condition, and 
under the rule of the Athenians, who were con- 
firmed in the possession of it by the Romans, 
until the Mithradatie War, when Menophanes, 
one of the generals of Mithradates, inflieted 
upon ita devastation from which it never again 
reeovered. 

Dzrrnur (oi Ae29of : AeAóóc: Delphicus: now 
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Aes), a small town in Phocis, but one of the 
most eelebrated in Greece, on aeeount of its 
cracle of Apollo. It was sixteen stadia in eir- 
cumferenee, was situated on a steep deelivity 
on the southern slope of Mount Parnassus, and 
its site resembled the eavea of a great theatre. 
It was shut in on the north by a barrier of rocky 
mountains, which were eleft in the centre into 
two great eliffs with peaked summits, between 
which issued the waters of the Castalian spring. 
It was originally called Pyro (IIv66), by which 
name it 1s alone mentioned in Homer. The 
engin of the name of Delphi is uncertain. The 
ancients derived it from an eponymous hero, 
Delphus, a descendant of Deuealion; but it has 
been eonjeetured that Delphi is eonneeted with 
cdelphos, “brother,” and that it was indebted 
or its name to the twin peaks mentioned above. 
Delphi was eolonized at an early period by Dorie 
-ctilers from the neighboring town of Lyeoréa, 
on the heights of Parnassus. The government 
was an oligarehy, and was in the hands of a few 
«istinguished families of Dorie origin, From 
them were taken the chief magistrates, the 
prissts, and a senate consisting of a very few 
members, Delphi was regarded as the central 
ponit of the whole earth, and was henee ealled 
the “navel of the earth” It was said that two 
eagles sent forth by Jupiter, one from the east 
and another from the west, met at Delphi at 
the same time. Delphi was the prineipal seat 
of the worship of Apollo. Besides the great 
temple of Apollo, it contained numerous sane- 
tuaries, statues, and other works of art. The 
Pythian games were also eelebrated here, and 
it was one of the two plaees of meeting of the 
Aimphietyonie council. The temple of Apollo 
was situated at the northwestern extremity of 
the town. The first stone temple was built by 
Trophonius and Agamedes; and when this was 
burned down B.C. 548, it was rebuilt by the Am- 
phietyons with still greater splendor. The ex- 
pense was defrayed by voluntary subseriptions, 
to whieh even Amasis, king of Egypt, eontribu- 
ted. The architeet was Spintharus of Corinth ; 
the Alemeonide contracted to build it, and lib- 
erally substituted Parian marble for the front 
of the building, instead of the eommon stone 
whieh they had agreed to employ. The temple 
eontained immense treasures; for not only 
were rieh offerings presented to it by kings and 
private persons, who had received favorable re- 
plies from the oraele, but many of the Greek 
states had in the temple separate thesauri, in 
which they deposited, for the sake of seeurity, 
many of their valuable treasures. The wealth 
of the temple attracted Xerxes, who sent part 
of his army into Phocis to obtain possession of 
its treasures, but the Persians were driven baek 
by the god himself, aeeording to the account of 
the Delphians. The Phoeians plundered the 
temple to support them in the war against 
Thebes and the other Greek states (857-346) ; 
and it was robbed ata later time by Brennus 
and by Sulla. In the eentre of the temple there 
was a small opening (ydoya) in the ground, from 
which, from time to time, an intoxieating vapor 
arose, which was believed to eome from the well 
of Cassotis. No traces of this chasm or of the 
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on which the priestess, ealled Pythia, took her 
seat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The words which she uttered after inhaling the 
vapor were believed to eontain the revelations 
of Apollo. They were earefully written down 
by the priests, and afterward eommunicated in 
hexameter verse to the persons who had come 
to consult the oracle. If the Pythia spoke in 
prose, her words were immediately turned into 
verse by a poet employed for the purpose. The 
oraele is said to have been diseovered by its hay- 
ing thrown into convulsions some goats whieh 
had strayed to the mouth of the eave. For de- 
tails respecting the oracle and its influence in 
Greece, vid. Dict. of Ant, art. ORACULUM. 

[ DeLpnicus, appellation of Apollo, from Del- 
phi (Ovid, Met., 11, 543).] 

Devpnines. Vid, DELPHINIOS. 

DeLrmisium (Acdpíviov). 1. A temple of Apol- 
lo Delphinius at Athens, said to have been built 
by Ægeus, in which the Ephete sat for trying 
eases of intentional, but justifiable homieide.— 
2. The harbor of Oropus in Attica, on the bor- 
ders of Boeotia, called 6 iepóc Auujv.—3. A town 
on the castern eoast of the island Chios. 

Dzrenuixivus (AeAóívioc), a surname of Apollo, 
derived either from his slaying the dragon Del- 
phines (usually called Python) or beeause in 
the form of a dolphin (0e2ófc), or riding on a dol- 
phin, he showed the Cretan eolonists the way 
to Delphi. 

DeLrHus (AeAóóc) 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
seldom) and Melantho, to whom the foundation 
of Delphi was aseribed.—2. Son of Apollo and 
Celaeno, who is also said to have founded Delphi. 

Deira, Vid. A0GYPTUS, 

DEx+MADES (Ayuddye, a contraction of Anueddyc), 
an Athenian orator, was of very low origin, but 
rose by his talents to a prominent position at 
Athens. He belonged to the Maeedonian party, 
and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Cheronta, 
B.C. 338, but was dismissed by Philip with dis- 
tinguished marks of honor. After Philip’s death 
he was the subservient supporter of Alexander, 
but, notwithstanding, frequently reeeived bribes 
from the opposite party. He was put to death 
by Antipater in 318, beeause the latter had dis- 
eovered a letter of Demades, urging the enemies 
of Antipater to attaek him. Demades was a 
man without prineiple, and lived in a most prof- 
ligate and dissolute manner. But he was & 
brilliant orator. He always spoke extempore, 
and with sueh irresistible foree, that he was a 
perfect match for Demosthenes himself. There 
is extant a large fragment of an oration bearing 
the name of Demades (wep? dwdexaeriac), in 
whieh he defends his conduct during the period 
of Alexander’s reign. It is printed in the eol- 
leetions of the Attic orators, but its genuineness 
is doubtful. Cieero and Quintilian both state 
that Demades left no orations behind him. 

[Demarara, daughter of Hiero, king of Syra- 
euse, married to Andranodorus, the guardian of 
Hieronymus, on whose assassination she en- 
deavored to persuade her husband to seize on 
the sovereign power: she was afterward put 
to death.] . 

DimarArus (Anudparoc, Dor. Aaudparoc), 1. 
King of Sparta, reigned from about B.C. 510 to 
491. He was at varianee with his unserupu- 
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lous colleague Cleomenes, who at length accus- 
ed him before the Ephors of being an illegiti- 
mate son of Ariston, and obtained his deposition 
by bribing the Delphie oracle, B.C. 491. Dema- 
ratus thereupon repaired to the Persian eourt, 
where he was kindly received by Darius. He 
aeeompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, 
and recommended the king not to rely too con- 
fidently upon his countless hosts. His family 
continued long in Asia—2. A merchant-noble 
of Corinth, and one of the Bacchiade. When 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselus, about B.C. 657, he fled from Corinth, 
and settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he 
married an Etruscan wife, by whom he had two 
sons, Aruns and Lucumo, afterward L. Tarquin- 
ius Priscus. 

Demir, a people of Britain, in the southwest 
of Wales: their chief towns were Maridunum 
(now Carmarthen) and Luentinum. 

DiEMETER (Anpjznp), the Roman Ceres, one 
of the great divinities of the Greeks, was the 
goddess of the earth, and her name probably sig- 
nified Mother-Earth (yù prop). She was the 
protectress of agriculture and of all the fruits 
of the earth. She was the daughter of Cronus 
(Saturn) and Rhea, and sister of Zeus (Jupiter), 
by whom she became the mother of Perseph- 
one (Proserpina). Zeus (Jupiter), without the 
knowledge of Demetcr (Ceres), had promised 
Persephone (Proserpina) to Aidoneus (Pluto); 
and while the unsuspecting maiden was gather- 
ing flowers in the Nysian plain in Asia, the 
earth suddenly opened, and she was carried off 
by idoneus (Pluto). Her mother, who heard 
only the echo of her voice, immediately set out 
in search of her daughter. For nine days she 
wandered about without obtaining any tidings 
of her, but on the tenth she met Heeate, who 
told her that she had heard the cries of Perseph- 
one (Proserpina) but did not know who had 
earried her off. Both then hastened to Helios 
(the Sun), who revealed to them that it was Ai- 
doneus (Pluto) who had carried off Perseph- 
one (Proserpina) with the consent of Zeus (Ju- 
piter. Thereupon Demeter (Ceres), in her an- 
ger, ayoided Olympus, and dwelt upon earth 
among men, eonferring blessings wherever she 
was kindly received, and severely punishing 
those who repulsed her. In this manner she 
came to Celeus at Eleusis. Vid. Cereus. As 
the goddess still contmued angry, and did not 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus (Ju- 
piter) first sent Iris and then all the gods to per- 
suade Demeter (Ceres) to return to Olympus. 
But she was deaf to all their entreaties, and re- 
fused to return to Olympus, and to restore fer- 
tility to the earth, till she had seen her daughter 
again. Zeus (Jupiter) accordingly sent Hermes 
(Mercury) into Erebus to fetch back Persepho- 
ne (Proserpina) Aidoneus (Pluto) consented, 
but gave Persephone (Proserpina) part of a 
pomegranate to eat. Hermes (Mercury) then 
took her to Eleusis to her mother, who received 
her with unbounded joy. At Eleusis both were 
jomed by Hecate, who henceforth became the 
attendant of Persephone (Proserpina). Deme- 
ter (Ceres) now returned to Olympus with her 
daughter; but as the latter had eaten in the 
lower world, she was obliged to spend one third 


of the year with Aidoneus (Pluto), but was al. 
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lowed to continue with her mother the remain- 
der of the year. The earth now brought forth 
fruit again. Before Demeter (Ceres) left Eleu- 
sis, she instructed Triptolemus, Diocles, Eumol- 
pus, and Celcus in the mode of her worship and 
in the mysteries. This is the aneient legend as 
preserved in the Homeric hymn, but it 1s va- 
riously modified in later traditions. In the Latin 
poets the scene of the rape is near Enna in 
Sicily; and Ascalaphus, who had alone seen 
Persephone (Proserpina) eat any thing in the 
lower world, revealed the fact, and was, m 
consequence, turned into an owl by Demeter 
(Ceres). Vid. AscaLarmus. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey there is no mention of this legend, 
and there appears no connection between Deme- 
ter (Ceres) and Persephone (Proserpina). The 
meaning of the legend is obvious. Persephone 
(Proserpina), who is carried off to the lower 
world, is the seed-corn, which remains concealed 
in the ground part of the year; Persephone 
(Proserpina), who returns to her mother, 1s the 
corn which rises from the ground and nourishes 
men and animals. Later philosophical writers, 
and perhaps the mysteries also, referred the 
disappearance and return of Persephone (Pro- 
serpina) to the burial of the body of man and 
the immortality of his soul. The other legends 
about Demeter (Ceres) are of less importance. 
To escape the pursuit of Poseidon (Neptune), 
she changed herself into a mare, but the god 
effected his purpose, and she became the mother 
of the celebrated horse Arion. Vid. Arton, No. 
2, According to some traditions, she also bore 
to Poseidon (Neptune) a daughter Despoena (i. 
&, Persephone). She fell in love with lasion, 
and lay with him in a thrice-ploughed field in 
Crete: their offspring was Plutus (Wealth) Vid. 
Taston. She punished with fearful hunger Ery- 
sichthon, who had eut down her sacred grove. 
Vid. Erysicutnon. The chief seats of the wor- 
ship of Demeter (Ceres) and Persephone (Pro- 
serpina) were Attica, Arcadia and Sicily. In 
Attica she was worshipped with great splendor. 
The Athenians pretended that agriculture was 
first practiced im their country, and that Trip- 
tolemus of Eleusis, the favorite of Demeter (Ce- 
res), was the first who invented the plough and 
sowed corn. Vid. Trierotemus. Every year 
at Athens the festival of the Eleusinia was cel- 
ebrated in honor of these goddesses. The fes- 
tival of the Thesmophoria was also celebrated 
in her honor as well at Athens as at other parts 
of Greece: it was intended to commemorate 
the introduction of the laws and the regulations 
of civilized life, which were ascribed to Deme- 
ter (Ceres), sinee agriculture is the basis of 
civilization. Vid. Dict. of Ant, arts. ELEUSINIA, 
TuEsMorHoRia. In works of art Demeter (Ce- 
res) was represented sometimes in a sitting 
attitude, sometimes walking, and sometimes 
riding in a chariot drawn by horses or dragons, 
but always in full attire. Around her head she 
wore a garland of corn-ears or a simple riband, 
and in her hand she held a sceptre, corn-ears, or 
i poppy, sometimes also a torch and the mystie 
basket. The Romans received from Sicily the 
worship of Demeter (Ceres), to whom they gave 
the. name of Ceres. The first temple of Ceres 
at Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postu- 
mius Albinus, B.C. 496, for the purpose of 
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averting a famine with which Rome was threat- 
ened during a wer with the Latins. The Ro- 
manos instituted a festival with games in honor 
of her (vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v, CerraLta). She 
was looked upon by the Romans mueh in the 
same light as Tellus. Pigs were saerifieed to 
both divinities in the seasons of sowing and in 
harvest time, and also at the burial of the dead. 
Her worship aequired eonsiderable politieal im- 
portanee at Rome. The property of ‘traitors 
against the republic was often made over to her 
temple. The deerces of the senate were de- 
posited in her temple for the inspeetion of the 
tribunes of the people. If we further consider 
that the «diles had the special superintendenec 
of this temple, it is very probable that Ceres, 
whose worship was, like the plebians them- 
selves, introduced into Rome from without, had 
some peculiar relations to Pe plebeian order. 

Demerrías (Aguntpiás: Amunrpieóg) 1. A 
town in Magnesia in Thessaly, on the inner- 
most peeess of the Pagasæan Bay, founded by 
Demetrius Polioreetes, and peopled by the in- 
habitants of loleus and the surrounding towns: 
it soon beeame one of the most important towns 
in the north of Greeee, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the wars between the Macedonians 
and Romans—2. A town in Assyria, not far 
from Arbela.—3. An Athenian tribe, added to 
the ten old tribes, B.C. 307, and named in honor 
of Demetrius Polioreetes. 

Dimgrrius (Amusrptoc) 1. A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatie. Hoe was a gen- 
«ral of Teuta, the Illyrian queen, and treacher- 
ously surrendered Coreyra to the Romans, who 
rewarded him with a great part of the dominions 
of Tenta, B.C. 228. Subsequently he ventured 
on many acts of piratieal hostility against the 
Romans, thinking that they were too much oe- 
cupied with the Gallie war and the impending 


danger of Hannibal's invasion to take notiee of 


hin. The Romans, howeyer, immediately sent 
the consul L. ZEmilius Paulus over to Illyria 
(219), who took Pharos itself, and obliged De- 
metrius to fly for refuge to Philip, king of Mac- 
edonia. At the eourt of this prinee he spent 
the remainder of his life—2. Younger son of 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, was sent as a 
hostage to Rome after the battle of Cynoseeph- 
ale (198). Five years afterward he was restor- 
ed to his father, who subsequently sent him as 
his ambassador to Rome. But, having ineurred 
the jealousy of his father and his brother, Per- 
seus, by the favorable reception he had met 
with from the Romans, he was seeretly put to 
death by his father’s order. 

I. Kings of Macedonia. 1. Surnamed PoLtor- 
cETES (lloAopxyr%c), or the Besieger, son of 
Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratoniee. At an 
early age he gave proofs of distinguished brav- 
ery. He accompanied his father in his eam- 
paigus against Eumenes (B.C. 817, 316), and a 
few years afterward was left by his father in 
the command of Syria, which lie had to defend 
against Ptolemy. la 312 he was defeated by 
Ptolemy near Gaza, but soon after retrieved his 
disaster in part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy. In 311 a general peace was eon- 
eluded among the suecessors of Alexander, but 
it was only of short duration. In 307 Deme- 
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ful fleet and army to wrest Greeee from Cas- 
sander and Ptolemy. He met with great sue- 
cess. At Athens he was reecived with enthu- 
siasm by the people as their liberator. Deme- 
trius the Phalerean, who had governed the city 
for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort at 
Munyehia taken. Demetrius took up his abode 
for the winter at Athens, where divine honors 
were paid him under the title of “the Preserv- 
er” (0 Eorýp). He was reealled from Athens by 
his father to take the eommand of the war in 
Cyprus against Ptolemy. Here also he was 
suceessful, and im a great naval battle he anni- 
hilated the fleet of Ptolemy (306). Next year 
(305) he laid siege to Rhodes, because the Rho- 
dians had refused to support him against Ptol- 
emy. It was in consequence of the gigantie 
machines which Demetrius construeted to as- 
sail the walls of Rhodes that he reecived the 
surname of Poliorectes. But all his exertions: 
were unavailing, and after the siege had lasted 
above a year, he at length eoncluded a treaty 
with the Rhodians (204). Demetrius then eross- 
ed over to Greeee, which had meanwhile been 
almost conquered by Cassander. He soon eoni- 
pelled Cassander to evacuate all Greece south 
of Thermopyle, and for the next two years con- 
tinued to prosceute the war with sueeess. But 
in 802 he was obliged to return to Asia in order 
to support his father Antigonus. In 301 their 
combined forees were totally defeated by those 
of Lysimachus and Seleueus in the battle of 
Ipsus, and Antigonus himself slain. Demetrius, 
to whose impetuosity the loss of the battle 
would seem to be in great measure owing, fled 
to Ephesus, and from thenee set sail for Athens ; 
but the Athenians deelined to reecive him into 
their city. The jealousy of his enemies soon 
ehanged the faee of his affairs; and Ptolemy 
having entered into a eloser union with Lysim- 
achus, Seleueus married Stratoniee, daughter 
of Demetrius. By this allianee Demetrius ob- 
tained possession of Cilicia, and he had never 
lost Cyprus, Tyre and Sidon. In 297 he de- 
termined to make an effort to recover his do- 
minions in Greeee. He appeared with a fleet 
on the eoast of Attiea, but was at first unsue- 
eessful. The death of Cassander, however, in 
the course of the same year, gave a new turn to 
affairs. Demetrius made himself master of 
JEgina, Salamis, and finally of Athens, after a 
long bloekade (295). In 294 he marched into 
Peloponnesus against the Spartans, and was on 
the point of taking their city when he was sud- 
denly ealled away by the state of affairs in Mae- 
edonia. Here the dissensions between Antip- 
ater and Alexander, the two sons of Cassander, 
had led Alexander to call in foreign aid to his 
support: and he sent embassies at onee to De- 
metrius and to Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was the near- 
est at hand, and had already defeated Antipater 
and established Alexander on the throne, when 
Demetrius arrived with his army. He was re- 
ecived with apparent friendliness, but mutual 
jealousies quickly arose. Demetrius caused the 
young king to be assassinated at a banquet, and 
was thereupon acknowledged as king by the 
Macedonian army. Demetrius kept possession 
of Macedonia for seven years (294-287). His 
reign was a series of wars. In 292 he marehed 


trius was dispatched by his father with a power- | against the Thebans, who had risen against him, 
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uud took their city. In 291 he took advantage 
of the eaptivity of Lysimaehus among the Getz 
to invade Thraee; but he was reealled by the 
news of a fresh insurreetion in Beeotia. He 
repulsed Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invad- 
ing Thessaly to effeet a diversion in favor of the 
Beeotians, and again took Thebes after a long 
siege (290) In 289 he earried on war against 
Pyrrhus and the _Ltolians, but he eoneluded 
peace with Pyrrhus that he might mareh into 
Asia with the view of reeovering his father's 
dominions. His adversaries, however, fore- 
stalled him. In 287 Ptolemy sent a powerful 
fleet against Greeee, while Pyrrhus (notwith- 
standing his reeent treaty) on the one side, and 
Lysimachus on the other, simultaneously iv- 
vaded Maeedonia. Demetrius was deserted by 
his own troops, who proelaimed Pyrrhus king 
of Maeedonia. He then erossed over to Asia, 
and, after meeting with alternate sueeess and 
misfortune, was at length obliged to surrender 
himself prisoner to Seleueus (286). That king 
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reeovered his kingdom; but having, hke his 
father, rendered himself odious to his subjeets 
by his viees and eruelties, he was driven out 
of Syria by Tryphon, who set up Antioehus, the 
infant son of Alexander Balas, as a pretender 
against him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, and 
from thenee marehed against the Parthians, by 
whom he was defeated and taken prisoner, 138. 
He remained as a eaptive in Parthia ten years, 
but was kindly treated by the Parthian king 
Mithradates (Arsaees VI), who gave him his 
daughter Rhodogune in marriage. Meanwhile 
his brother, Antioehus VII. Sidetes, having over- 
thrown the usurper Tryphon, engaged ii war 
with Parthia, in eonsequenee of whieh Phraates, 
the sueeessor of Mithradates, brought forward 
Demetrius, and sent him into Syria to operate 
a diversion against dis brother. In the same 
year Antiochus fell in battle, and Demetrius 
again obtained possession of the Syrian throne, 
128. Having engaged in an expedition against 
Egypt, Ptolemy Physeon set up against him the 


kept him in confinement, but did not treat him pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom he was 
with harshness. Demetrius died in the third | defeated and eompelled to fly. His wife Cleo- 
year of his imprisonment and the fifty-sixth of | patra, who eould not forgive him his marriage 
his age (283). He was one of the most remark-| with Rhodogune in Parthia, refused to afford 
able characters of his age: in restless activity him refuge at Ptolemais, and he fled to Tyre, 
of mind, fertility of resouree, and daring prompt-| where he was assassinated, 125.—8. Evucarts, 
itude in the exeeution of his schemes, he has, son of Antiochus VIII Grypus, and grandson of 
perhaps, never been surpassed. His besetting Demetrius II. During the eivil wars that fol- 
sin was his unbounded lieentiousness. Besides lowed the death of Antiochus Grypus (96), De- 


Lamia and his other mistresses, he was regu-, 


larly married to four wives, Phila, Eurydiee, 
Deidamia, and Ptolemais, by whom he left four 





metrius and his brother Philip fov a time held 
the whole of Syria. But war broke out between 
them; Demetrius was taken prisoner and sent 


sons. The eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, to Parthia, where he remained in eaptiyity till 
eventually sueeeeded him on the throne of Mae- his death. 
edonia.—3. Son of Antigonus Gonatas, sueceed-| II. Literary. 1. Of ADrRAMYTTIUM, surnamed 
ed his father, and reigned B.C. 239-229. He Ixion, a Greek grammarian of the time of Au- 
carried on war against the Atolians, and was gustus, lived partly at Pergamus and partly at 
opposed to the Achwan League. He was sue-| Alexandrea, and wrote commentaries on Homer 
ceeded by Antigonus Doson. and Hesiod and other works.—2. Maaxzs, that 
il, Kings of Syria. 1. Soter (reigned B.C.|is, of Magnesia, a Greek grammarian, and a 
162-150), was the son of Seleueus IV. Philop-|eontemporary of Cieero and Attieus. He wrote 
ater, and grandson of Antiochus the Great.|a work on eoneord (IIep? óuovoíac), and another 
While yet a ehild, he had been sent to Rome!on poets and other authors who bore the same 
by his father as a hostage, and remained there|name (Iep óuovóuov vouróv ka? cvyypaóéov). 
during the whole of the reign of Antiochus IV.|—3. PnrarrnEus, so ealled from his birth-plaee, 
Epiphanes. After the death of Antioehus, being the Attie demos of Phalerus, where he was born 
now twenty-three years old, he demanded of the; about B.C. 345. His parents were poor, but by 
senate to be set at liberty; but, as his request|his talents and perseveranee he rose to the 
was refused by the senate, he fled secretly from | highest honors at Athens, and became distin- 
Rome, by the adviee of the historian Polybius, | guished both as an orator, a statesman, a phi- 
and went to Syria. The Syrians deelared in|losopher, and a poet. He was edueated, to- 
his favor; and the young king Antioehus V.|gether with the poet Menander, in the sehool 
upator, with his tutor Lysias, was seized by|of Theophrastus He began his publie eareer 
his own guards and put to death. By valuable| about 325, and aequired great reputation by his 
presents Demetrius obtained from the Romans|eloquenee. In 317 the government of Athens 
his reeognition as king; but, having alienated, was intrusted to him by Cassander, and he dis- 
his own subjeets by his luxury and intemper-|charged the duties of his offiee for ten years 
ance, they sided with an impostor of the name|with such general satisfaction, that the Athe- 
of Balas, who took the title of Alexander. By|nians conferred upon him the most extraordi- 
him Demetrius was defeated in battle and slain. | nary distinetions, and ereeted no less than three 
He left two sons, Demetrius Nieator and Anti-|hundred and sixty statues to his honor. But 
oehus Sidetes, both of whom subsequently as-|during the latter period of his administration he 
eended the throne—2. Nicaron (B.C. 146—142, | seems to have beeome intoxieated with his good 
and again 128-125), son of Demetrius Soter. fortune, and he abandoned himself to dissipa- 
He had been sent by his father for safety to|tion. When Demetrius Polioreetes approaehed 
Cnidus when Alexander Balas invaded Syria,| Athens in 307, Demetrius Phalereus was obliged 
and, after the death of his father, he eontinued|to take flight, and his enemies indueed the Athe- 
in exile for some years. With the assistanee|nians to pass sentence of death upon him. He 
of Ptolemy Philometor he defeated Balas and went to Ptolemy Lagi at Alexandrea, with whom 
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he lived for many years on the best terms; and 
it was probably owing to the influenee of De- 
metrius that the Great Alexandrine hbrary was 
formed, His suecessor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was hostile towards Demetrius, because he had 
advised his father to appoint another of his sons 
as his sueeessor. 
Upper Egypt, where he is said to have died from 
the bite of a snake. Demetrius Phalereus was 
the last among the Attie orators worthy of the 
name ; but even his orations bore evident marks 
of the deeline of oratory, and were eharacterized 
rather by graee and eleganee than by forec and 
sublimity. His numerous writings, the greater 
part of which was probably composed in Egypt, 
embraced subjcets of the most varied kinds; 
but none of them has come down to us, for the 
work on elocution (zep ¿punvetas), extant under 
his name, is probably the work of an Alexan- 
drine Sophist of the name of Demetrius. [Best 
edition by Fr. Goeller, Lips., 1837.]—4. Of Socer- 
sis, a Greek grammarian of the time of Aris- 
tarehus, wrote a learned eommentary on the 
Catalogue in the second book of the Iliad.—5. 





Of Suxium, a Cynie philosopher, lived from the | 


reign of Caligula to that of Domitian, and was 
banished from Rome in eonsequenee of the 
freedom with whieh he rebuked the powerful. 


[Demo (Azuó), a daughter of Celeus and Met- | 


anira. 

[Demo (Azuov). 
history of Attica, and probably, also, of a work on 
proverbs: his fragments are collected in Siebe- 
lis, Phanodemi, Demonis, £c, Fragmenta, Lips, 
1812; and by Müller, Fragm. Hist. Grec. vol. 
i. p. 878-83.—2. Son of Demosthenes’s sister, 
of the demos of Peeania in Attiea, distinguished 
himself as an orator; he belonged, like his 
unele, to the anti-Macedonian party. | 

Dimócioes (Aguokzógc) a eelebrated physi- 


He banished Demetrius to | 


1. Author of an Atthis, or | 
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ycars, He left behind him several orations, and 
an extensive history of his own times. 

DËMÕCLES (Anuok2:,c), an Attie orator, and an 
opponent of Demochares, 

| DExócóox (Azuokóov), a son of Priam by a 
female slave; eame from Abydus to assist his 
father against the Greeks, but was slain by 
Ulysses. } 

Democráres (Anpoxpdrne), a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, of whose life nothing is known, the 
author of an extant collection of moral maxims, 
called the golden sentences (yvõpat xpvcai) 
They are printed with Demornitus, No. 3. 

D&mocritus (Anuóxpiros), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, was born at Abdera, in Thrace, 
about B.C. 460. His father, Hegesistratus—or, 
as others ealled him, Damasippus or Athenoe- 
ritus—was possessed of so large a property that 
he was able to entertain Xerxes on his march 
‘through Abdera. Democritus spent the inherit- 
anee which his father left him on travels into 
distant eountries, whieh he undertook to satis- 
fy his extraordinary thirst for knowledge. He 
travelled over a great part of Asia, and speni 
some time in Egypt. The many aneedotes pre- 
served about Demoeritus show that he was a 
man of a most sterling and honorable eharac- 
(ter. His diligence was incredible: he lived ex- 
elusively for his studies, and his disinterested- 
ness, modesty, and simplieity are attested by 
many features which are related of him. Not- 
withstanding the great property he had inherit- 
ed from his father, he died in poverty, but high- 
ly esteemed by his fellow-eitizens. He died in 
261 at a very advaneed age. There is a tradi- 
| tion that he deprived himself of his sight, that 
¡he might be less disturbed in his pursuits; but 
| this tradition is one of the inventions of a later 
age, which was fond of piquant aneedotes. It 
is more probable that he may have lost his sight 











cian of Crotona. He practiced medicine sue-| by too severe application to study. This loss, 
eessively at gina, Athens, and Samos. He | however, did not disturb the cheerful disposi- 
was taken prisoner, along with Polyerates, in | tion of his mind, which prompted him to look, 
B.C. 522, and was sent to Susa to the eourt of | in all circumstanees, at the cheerful side of 
Darius. Here he acquired great reputation by | things, which later writers took to mean that 


curing the king’s foot, and the breast of the queen His 
Atossa. Notwithstanding his honors at the Per- 
sian eourt, he was always desirous of returning 
to his native eountry. In order to effect. this, 
he pretended to enter into the views and inter- 
ests of the Persians, and procured by means of 


he always laughed at the follies of men. 
knowledge was most extensive. lt embraeed 
not only the natural seienees, mathematies, 
meehanies, grammar, musie and philosophy, 
but various other useful arts. His works were 
composed in ihe Tonie dialeet, though not with- 


Atossa that he should be sent with some nobles 


out some admixture of the local peeuliarities of 
to explore the coast of Greece, and ascertain 1 


Abdera. They are nevertheless much praised 
what parts it might be most successfully at-| by Cicero on account of the liveliness of their 
tacked. When they arrived at Tarentum, the style, and are in this respect eompared even 
king, Aristophilides, out of kindness to Dem-, with the works of Plato. The fragments of 
ocedes, seized the Persians as spies, which af-|them are collected by Mullach, Democriti Ab- 
forded the physician an opportunity of escap- | derit Operum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1843. Leu- 
ing to Orotona. Here he settled, and married | cippus appears to have had most influenee upon 
the daughter of the famous wrestler Milo, the philosophical opinions of Democritus, and 
the Persians having followed him to Crotona, | these two philosophers were the founders of 
and in vain demanded that he should be re- the theory of atoms. In order to explain the 
stored. ereation of all existing things, Democritus mam- 

Dzewxócuínres (Aguoyápgc) an Athenian, son | tained that there was in infinite space an infinite 
of the sister of Demosthenes. He was proba-, number of atoms or elementary particles, homo- 
bly trained by his unele in oratory, and inherit-: geneous in quality, but heterogeneous in form. 
ed his patriotie sentiments. After the restora-, He further taught that these atoms combine 
tion of the Athenian democracy in B.C. 307 by ' with one another, and that all things arise from 
Demetrius Polioreetes, Demochares was at the | the infinite variety of the form, order, and posi- 
head of the patriotie party, aud took an active’ tion of the atoms in forming combinations. The 





part in public affairs for the next twenty or thirty , cause of these combinations E enlled chance 
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DEMODOCUS. 


(róxy5), iu opposition to the voús of Anaxagoras; 
but he did not use the word chance in its vul- 
gar aceeptation, but to signify the neeessary 
suecession of cause and effect. In his ethieal 
philosophy Democritus considered the acquisi- 
tion of peace of mind (ed@vpia) as the end and 
ultimate object of our aetions. 

Deémónócus (Anuódoxoc). 1. The celebrated 
bard at the court of Aleinoiis, who sang of the 
loves of Mars (Ares) and Venus (Aphrodite), 
while Ulysses sat at the banquet of Alcinoús. 
He is also mentioned as thc bard who advised 
Agamemnon to guard Clyteemnestra, and to ex- 
pose ZEgisthus in a desert island. Later writ- 
ers, who looked upon this mythical minstrel as 
an historical person, related that he composed 
a poem on the destruction of Troy, and on the 
marriage of Vulcan (Hephestus) and Venus 
(Aphrodite).—[2. A Trojan warrior, who came 
with Æneas to Italy; he was slain by Halesus. 
—8. A friend of Socrates, father of Theages, 
mentioned in the Theages of Plato. ] : 

[DzwxóLEox (AguoAÉov) 1. A Centaur, slain 
by Theseus at the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. A 
brave Trojan, son of Antenor, slain by Aehilles.] 

[Dexózius, a Greck, slain by Æneàs on the 
banks of the Simois, and whose eoat of mail 
Æneas offered as the seeond prize at the games 
eclebrated by him in Sieily.] 

[Demon (AZpov) Vid. Drxo.] 

Demonax (Ayuóvat) of Cyprus, a Cynie phi- 
losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his eharaeter to Lueian, who has 
painted it in the most glowing eolors, represent- 
ing him as almost perfeetly wise and good. 
Demonax appears to have been free from the 
austerity and moroseness of the seet, though he 
valued their indifference to external things. He 
was nearly one hundred years old at the time 
of lis death. 

Démonési Insti (Anuóvgcor), a group of isl- 
ands in the Propontis (now Sea of Marmara), 
belonging to Bithynia ; of these the most iní- 
portant were Pityodes and Chaleitis, also call- 
ed Demonesus. 

Demórnitus (AguóoiAoc) 1. Son of Ephorus, 
continued his father's history by adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War.—2. An Athenian 
eomic poet of the new comedy, from whose 
'Orayóc Plautus took his Asinaria.—3. A Pyth- 
agorean philosopher, of whose life nothing is 
known, wrote a work entitled fíov depáreca, 
part of which is extant in the form of a selee- 
tion, entitled yvoyixd ópoióuara. Best edition 
by Orelli, in his Opusc. Gree. Vet. Sentent, Lips. 
TT. 

DEMOPHON or DExÓPHÓON (Anuopóv or Anyo- 
$ó0v) 1. Son of Celeus and Metanira, whom 
Ceres (Demeter) wished to make immortal. 
For details, vid. CELEvs.—9. Son of Theseus 
and Pheedra, aecompanied the Greeks against 
Troy, and there procured the liberation of his 
grandmother ZEthra, who lived with Helen as a 
slave. On his return from Troy he gained the 
love of Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian king 
Sithon, and promised to marry her. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


became king of Athens. He marched out against 
Diomedes, who, on his return from Troy, bad 
landed on the coast of Attica, and was ravaging 
it He took the Palladium from Diomedes, but 
had the misfortune to kil an Athenian in the 
struggle. For this murder he was summoned 
before the court ¿mi IlaAAaóío—the first time 
that a man was tried by that court.—[3. A com- 
panion of Æneas, slain by Camilla in Italy.] —. 

Dimostuines (Anuocbévac). 1. Son of Alci- 
sthenes, a eclebrated Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian War. In B.C. 426 he was sent 
with a fleet to ravage the coast of Peloponne- 
sus: he afterward landed at Naupactus, and 
made a deseent into ZEtolia; he was at first 
unsueeessful and was obliged to retreat; but 
he subsequently gained a brilliant victory over 
the Ambraciots. In 425, though not in office, 
he sailed with the Athenian fleet, and was al- 
lowed by the Athenian commanders to remain 
with five ships at Pylos, whieh he fortified in 
order to assail the Laeedzmonians in their own 
territories. He defended Pylos against all the 
attempts of the Lacedeemonians, till he was re- 
lieved by an Athenian fleet of forty ships. The 
Spartans, who in their siege of the plaee had 
oeeupied the neighboring island of Sphaeteria, 
were now cut off and bloekaded. Later in the 
same year he rendered important assistance to 
Cleon, in making prisoners of the Spartans in 
the island of Sphaeteria, though the whole glory 
of the suecess was given to Cleon. In 413 he 
was sent with a large fleet to Sicily, to assist 
Nicias. Fortune was unfavorable to the Athe- 
nians. Demosthenes now counselled an imme- 
diate departure, but Nieias delayed returning 
till it was too late. The Athenian fleet was de- 
stroyed, and when Demosthenes and Nieias at- 
tempted to retreat by land, they were obliged 
to surrender to the enemy with all their forces. 
Both commanders were put to death by the 
Syracusans. 2. The greatest of Athenian ora- 
tors, was the son of Demosthenes, and was born 
in the Attic demos of Peania, about B.C. 385. 
At seven years of age he lost his father, who 
left him and his younger sister to the care of 
three guardians, Aphobus and Demophon, two 
relations, and Therippides, an old friend. These 
guardians squandered the greater part of the 
property of Demosthenes, and negleeted his ed- 
ueation to a great extent. He nevertheless re- 
eeived instruetion from the orator Isæus; but it 
is exeeedingly doubtful whether he was taught 
by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the ancients 
stated. At the age of eighteen Demosthenes 
called upon his guardians to render him an ac- 
eount of their administration of his property ; 
bnt by intrigues they contrived to defer the busi- 
ness for two years. At length, in 364, Demos- 
thenes aeeused Aphobus before the arehon, and 
obtained a verdiet in his favor. Aphobus was 
condemned to pay a fine of ten talents. Em- 
boldened by this sueeess, Demosthenes ven- 
tnred to come forward as a speaker in the pub- 
lie assembly. His first effort was unsueeessful, 


Before the; and he is said to have been reecived with ridi- 


nuptials were eelebrated, he went to Attiea to cule; but he was enconraged to persevere by 
settle his affairs, and as he tarried longer than | the actor Satyrus, who gave him instruetiou in 


Phyllis had expected, she thought that she was | action and deelamation. 


forgotten, and put an end to her life; but she 
was metamorphosed into a tree. Demophon 
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In beeomine an ora- 
o 


ter, Demosthenes had to struggle hard against the 
greatest physieal disadvantages. 


His voice 


DEMOSTHENES. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


was weak and his utteranee defeetive ; he eould | nia. But Alexander’s energy, and the frightful 


not pronounee the p, and eonstantly stammered, 
whence he derived the niekname of Baradoc. 
It was only owing to the most unwearied exer- 
tions that he sueeeeded in overeoming the ob- 
staeles whieh nature had plaeed in his way. 
Thus it is said that he spoke with pebbles in 
his mouth, to eure himself of stammering ; that 
herepeated verses of the poets as he ran up 
hill, to strengthen his voice; that he declaim- 
ed on the sea-shore, to aeeustom himself to the 
nolse and eonfusion of the popular assembly; 
that he lived for months in a eave under ground, 
engaged in constantly writing out the history 
of Thueydides, to form a standard for his own 
style. These tales are not worthy of mueh 
éredit; but they nevertheless attest the eom- 
mon tradition of antiquity respeeting the great 
efforts made by Demosthenes to attain to ex- 
cellence as an orator. It was about 355 that 
Demosthenes began to obtain reputation as & 
speaker in the publie assembly. It was in this 
year that he delivered the oration against Lep- 
tines, and from this time we have a series of 
his speeehes on publie affairs. His eloquenee 
soon gained him the favor of the people. The 
influenee whieh he aequired he employed for the 
good of his eountry, and not for his own ag- 
grandizement. He elearly saw that Philip had 
resolved to subjugate Greeee, and he therefore 
devoted all his powers to resist the aggressions 
of the Maeedonian monareh. For fourteen 
years he continued the struggle against Philip, 
and neither threats nor bribes eould turn him 
from his purpose. It is true he failed; but the 
failure must not be eonsidered his fault. The 
history of his struggle is best given in the life 
of Philip. Vid. Purirepus. It is suffieient to 
relate here that it was brought to a elose by the 
battle of Cheronéa (338), by whieh the inde- 
pendenee of Greeee was erushed. Demosthe- 
nes was present at the battle, and fled like 
thousands of others. His enemies reproaehed 
him with his flight, and upbraided him as the 
eause of the misfortunes of his eountry; but 
the Athenians judged better of his eonduet, re- 
quested him to deliver the funeral oration upon 
those who had fallen at Chzeronea, and eele- 
brated the funeral feast in his house. At this 
time many aeeusations were brought against 
him. Of these one of the most formidable was 
the aeeusation of Ctesiphon by ZEsehines, but 
whieh was in reality direited against Demos- 
thenes himself.  /Esehines aeeused Ctesiphon 
for proposing that Demosthenes should be re- 
warded for his serviees with a golden erown in 
the theatre.  Asehines maintained that the 
proposal was not only made in an illegal form, 
but that the eonduet of Demosthenes did not 
give him any elaim to sueh a distinetion. The 
trial was delayed for reasons unknown to us till 
330, when Demosthenes delivered his oration 
on the erown (wept creóávov) Aischines was 
defeated and withdrew from Athens, Vid. /Es- 
cuixes. Meantime important events had taken 
place in Greeee. The death of Philip in 336 
roused the hopes of the patriots, and Demosthe- 
nes, although he had lost his daughter only seven 
days before, was the first to proelaim the joyful 





vengeanee whieh he took upon Thebes, eompel- 
led Athens to submit and sue for peace. Alex- 
ander demanded the surrender of Demosthenes 
and the other leaders of the popular party, and 
with diffieulty allowed them to remain at Athens. 
During the life of Alexander, Athens made no 
open attempt to throw off the Maeedonian su- 
premaey. In 325 Harpalus fled from Babylon 
with the treasure intrusted to his care by Alex- 
ander, and eame to Athens, the proteetion of 
whieh he purehased by distributing his gold 
among the most influential demagogues. ‘The 
reeeption of sueh an open rebel was viewed as 
an act of hostility toward Macedonia itself; and 
aeeordingly Antipater ealled upon the Athenians 
to deliver up the rebel and to try those who had 
aeeepted his bribes. Demosthenes was one of 
those who were suspeeted of having reeeived 
money from Harpalus. His guilt is doubtful ; 
but he was eondemned, and thrown into prison, 
from whieh, however, he escaped, apparently 


-with the eonnivanee of the Athenian magis- 


trates. He now resided partly at Trcezene and 
partly in gina, looking daily aeross the sea 
toward his beloved native land. But his exile 
did not last long. On the death of Alexander 
(323) the Greek states rose in arms against Ma- 
eedonia. Demosthenes was reealled from ex- 
ile; a trireme was sent to Ægina to feteh him, 
and his progress to the eity was a glorious 
triumph. But in the following year (322) the 
eonfederate Greeks were defeated by Antipa- 
ter at the battle of Cranon, and were obliged 
to sue for peaee. Antipater demanded the sur- 
render of Demosthenes, who thereupon fled to 
the island of Calauria, and took refuge in the 
temple of Neptune (Poseidon). Here he was 
pursued by the emissaries of Antipater; he 
thereupon took poison, whieh he had for some 
time earried about his person, and died in the 
temple, 322. There existed sixty-five orations 
of Demosthenes in antiquity; but of these only 
sixty-one have eome down to us, ineluding the 
letter of Philip, which is strangely enough eount- 
ed as an oration. Several of the orations, how- 
ever, are spurious, or at least of very doubtful 
authenticity. Besides these orations, there are 
fifty-six Exordiato publie orations, and six letters 
whieh bear the name of Demosthenes, but are 
probably spurious. The oration may be divided 
into the following classes: (I) Seventeen Po- 
litical Orations (Adyot ovu6ovAevrikot), of whieh 
the twelve Philippie orations are the most im- 
portant. They bear the following titles: 1. The 
first Philippie, delivered 352. 2-4. The three 
Olynthiae orations, delivered 349. 5. On the 
Peace, 349. 6. The seeond Philippie, 344. Y. 
On Halonesus, 348, not genuine, probably writ- 
ten by Hegesippus. 8. On the affairs of the 
Chersonesus, 842. 9. The third Philippic, 342. 


10. The fourth Philippie, not genuine, 341. 11 
On the letter of Philip, 340, also spurious. 1? 


The letter of Philip.—(IL) Forty-two Judicia’ 
Orations (26yo: Sixavexoi), of whieh the most 1m- 
portant are, Against Midias, written 355, but 
never delivered; Against Leptines, 355; On 
the dishonest eonduct of /Esehines during his 
embassy to Philip (Hep? rie Tlaparpeobeiac), 


tidings of the king’s death, and to eall upon the | 342; On the Crown, 330.—(111). Two Show 
Greeks to unite their strength against Maeedo- | Speeches (Adyou imidetcriKoL), namely the. Ers, 
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1 ^ i M a. 2s: — w Me Lom Y E EA NA - 
rigsdg and "Epertxéc, both of which are spuri-| — DrkcÉrIS, DercETo (Aepréric, Aepreró), also 


ous. The orations of Demosthenes are eon- 
tained in the eolleetions of the Attie orators by 
Reiske, Lips, 1770-1775; [Demosthenes separ- 
ately, with additions by Seheffer, Lond., 1822- 
3,9 vols. 8vo]; Bekker, Oxon, 1823 ; Dobson, 
Lond., 1828; Baiter and Sauppe, Turie, 1845. 

[Demostráros (Ayuósorparoc), an Athenian or- 
ator and popular leader, at whose proposal Al- 
eibiades, Nieias, and Lamaehus were placed at 
the head of the Sicilian expedition. ] 

[Dzxücuus (Anuodyoc), son of Philetor, slain 
by Aehilles before my 

DenseLira or DexTHeELETE (AevOnAjrac), a 
‘Thracian people on the Hemus, between the 
Strymon and Nessus. 

DzwTATUs, M. Curlus, a favorite hero of the 
Roman republie, was eelebrated in later times 
as a noble speeimen of old Roman frugality and 
virtue. He was of Sabine origin, and the first 
of his family who held any high offices of state 
(eonsequently a homo novus). He was eonsul 
B.C. 290 with P. Cornelius Rufinus. The two 
eonsuls defeated the Samnites, and brought the 
Samnite wars to a elose. In the same year 
Dentatus also defeated the Sabines, who appear 
to have supported the Samnites. In 283 he 
fought as prætor against the Senones. In 275 
he was eonsul a seeond time, and defeated Pyr- 
rhus near Beneventum and in the Arusinian 
plain so eompletely that the king was obliged to 
quit Italy. ‘The booty whieh he gained was im- 
mense, but he would keep nothing for himself. 
In 274 he was eonsul a third time, and eon- 


quered the Lueanians, Samnites, and Bruttians, | 


who still eontinued in arms after the defeat of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus now retired to his small 
farm in the eountry of the Sabines, and eulti- 
vated the land with his own hands. Onee the 
Samnites sent an embassy to him with eostly 
presents; they found him sitting at the hearth 
and roasting turnips. He rejeeted their pres- 
ents, telling them that he preferred ruling over 
those who possessed gold to possessing it him- 
self. He was eensor in 272, and in that year 
executed publie works of great importanee. He 
commeneed the aqueduet whieh earried the 
water from the River Anio into the eity (Ani- 
ensis Vetus); and by a eanal he earried off the 
water of the Lake Velinus into the River Nar, 


in consequenee of which the inhabitants of j 


called Atargatis, a Syrian goddess. She offend- 
ed Venus (Aphrodite), who, 1n eonsequenee, 1n- 
spired her with love for a youth, to whom she 
bore a daughter Semiramis ; but, ashamed of her 
fraility, she killed the youth, exposed her ehild 
in a desert, and threw herself into a lake near 
Asealon. Her ehild was fed by doves, and she 
herself was ehanged into a fish. The Syrians 
thereupon worshipped her as a goddess. The 
upper part of her statue represented a beautiful 
woman, While the lower part terminated in the 
tail of a fish. She appears to be the same as 
Dagon mentioned in the Old Testament as a 
deity of the Philistines. 

DeroYLipas (AepkvAdidac), a Spartan, suc- 
eeeded Thimbron, B.C. 399, in the eommand ofẹ 
the army whieh was employed in the proteetion 
of the Asiatie Greeks against Persia. He ear- 
ried on the war with sueeess. Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus were at length glad to sue for 
peace. In 396 he was superseded by Agesilaus. 

[Derpas (Aépdac). 1. A Maeedonian ehief- 
tain, who joined with Philip, brother of Perdie- 
eas IL, in rebellion against him.—2. A prince 
of Elyméa in Maeedonia in the time of Amyz- 
tas II; sided with the Spartans in their war 
with Olynthus, through fear of the growing 
power of that eity.] 

Dertóxa (now Tortona), an important town 
in Liguria, and a Roman eolony with the sur- 
name Julia, on the road from Genua to Plaeentia. 

Derrósa (now Tortosa), a town of the Ileres- 
ones, on the Iberus, in Hispania Tarraeonensis, 
and a Roman eolony. 

Desrana (Aéorouá), the mistress, a surname 
of several divinities, as Venus (Aphrodite), Ce- 
res (Demeter), and more especially Proserpina 
(Persephone), who was worshipped under this 
name 1n Areadia. 

DeucÁnion (AevkoAíov) 1. Son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
When Jupiter (Zeus) after the treatment he 
had reeeived from Lyeaon, had resolved to de- 
stroy the,degenerate raee of men, Deuealion 
and his wife Pyrrha were, on aeeount of their 
piety, the only mortals saved. On the advice 
of his father, Deuealion built a ship, in whieh . 
he and his wife floated in safety during the nine 
days' flood, whieh destroyed all the other in- 
habitants of Hellas. At last the ship rested on 


Reate gained a large quantity of exeellent land. | Mouut Parnassus in Phoeis, or, aeeording to 
Deo (476), another name for Ceres (Deme- other traditions, on Mount Othrys in Thessaly, 
ler): henee her daughter di (Perseph- | on Mount Athos, or even on “Etna in Sieily. 


^ue) is ealled by the patronymie Dio1s and DE- 
DINE. 

Derre (Aép6y :Acpbijrnc, Aepbaioc), a town in 
Lyeaonia, on the frontiers of Isauria. Itis first 


mentioned as the residenee of the tyrant Antip- | be restored. 


When the waters had subsided, Deuealion 
offered up a saerifiee to Jupiter (Zeus) Phyxius 
(Póscoc), and he and his wife then consulted the 
sanetuary of Themis how the raee of man might 
The goddess bade them eover 


uter of Derbe, a friend of Cieero, whom Amyn- | their heads and throw the bones of their mother 


‘as put to death. 
Dersiccæ or Dersices (Aepbixxac or Aépbu- 


keg), a Scythian people in Margiana, dwelling on 





behind them. After some doubts and seruples 
respeeting the meaning of this eommand, they 
agreed in interpreting the bones of their mother 


‘he Oxus, near its entranee into the Caspian Sea. | to mean the stones of the earth. They aecord- 
‘Chey worshipped the earth as a goddess, neither | ingly threw stones behind them, and from those 
saerifieed or ate any female animals, and killed | thrown by Deuealion there sprang up men, from 
and ate all their old men above seventy years | those thrown by Pyrrha, women. Deuealion 


of age. 
| DencExNvs, an early king of Laurentum, in 


Latium; aeeording to some, the same with La- 


Unus] 
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then deseended from Parnassus, and built his 
first abode at Opus or at Cynus. Deuealion be- 
eame by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Aniphie- 


|l tyon, Protogenia, and others,—2. Son of Minos 


DEVA. 


and Pasiphaë, father of Idomeneus, was an Ár- 
conaut, and one of the Calydonian hunters.— 
3. A Trojan, slain by Achilles. | 

Deva. 1. (Now Chester), the principal town 
of the Cornavii in Britain, on the Seteia, (now 
Dee), and the head-quarters of the Legio XX. 
Vietrix.—2. (Now Dee), an estuary in Scotland, 
on which stood the town Devana, near the mod- 
ern Aberdeen. 

DzxÁMÉNUs (Aezápevoc), a Centaur, who lived 
in Bura in Achaia. According to others, he 
was King of Olenus, and father of Deianira, who 
is usually represented as daughter of Gineus. 

Dexippus (Aésirmroc). 2. Called also Dioxip- 
pus, a physician of Cos, one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, lived about B.C, 380, and attended 
the children of Hecatomnus, prince of Caria.— 
9. P. Herennivs, a Greek rhetorician and his- 
torian, was a native of Attica, and held the 
highest offices at Athens. He distinguished 
himself in fighting against the Goths when they 
invaded Greeee in A.D. 262. He was the au- 
thor of three historical works: 1. A history of 
Macedonia from the time of Alexander. 2. A 
chronological history from the mythieal ages 
down to the accession of Claudius Gothicus, 
A.D. 258. 3. An account. of the war of the 
Goths or Seythians, in which Dexippus himself 
had fought. The fragments of Dexippus, which 
are eonsiderable, are published by Bekker and 
Niebuhr in the first volume of the Scriptores 
Historic Byzantine, Boun, 1829, Svo.—3. A dis- 
ciple of the philosopher Iamblichus, lived about 
A.D. 850, and wrote a eommentary on the Cat- 
egories of Aristotle, of which a Latin transla- 
tion appeared at Paris, 1549, Svo, and at Ven- 
ice, 1546, fol, after the work of Porphyry Jn 
Predicam, Arist. 

Dia (Aia), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
Ixion. By Ixion, or, aceording to others, by 
Jupiter (Zeus), she became the mother of Pir- 
ithous. 

Dia (Aia) 1. The ancient name of Naxos.— 
» An island near Amorgos.— 3. (Now Stan- 
dia) a small island off Crete, opposite the har- 
bor of Onosus.—£. An island m the Arabian 
Gulf, on the western coast of Arabia. 

DIABLINTES. Vid. AULERCI. 

Dracria (7 Asaxpia), a mountainous district 
in the northeast of Attica, including the plain 
of Marathon. Vid. Armca. The inhabitants 
of this district (Avaxpceic, Arárxpros), formed one 
of the three parties into which the inhabitants 


of Attica were divided in the time of Solon:| 


they were the most demoeratical of the three 
parties. 

DiaDUMENIANUS or DiapumÉnus, son of the 
Emperor Maerinus, reeeived the title of Cesar 
when his father was elevated to the purple, A.D. 
217, aud was put to death in the following yéar 
about the saine time with Maerinus. 

Dixus (Afatoc), of Megalopolis, general of the 
Achæan league B.C. 149 and 147, took au ac- 


DICHARCHUS: 


his own victories aud those of his sons and 
grandsons, in the Grecian games. His fame 
was eclebrated by Pindar in the seventh Olym- 
pic ode. He was victor in boxing twice in the 
Olyinpian games, four times in the Isthmian, 
twice in the Nemean, and once at least in the 
Pythian. He had, therefore, the high honor of 
being a zepsodovixne, that is, one who had gained 
erowns at all the four great festivals, When 
an old man, he aceompanied his sons, Acusilaiis 
and Damagetus, to Olympia. The young men. 
having both been vietorious, earried their fa- 
ther through the assembly, while the specta- 
tors showered garlands upon him, and congrat- 
ulated him as having reached the summit of hu- 
man happiness He gained his Olympie victory 
B.C. 464.—2. Surnamed the Armeisr ('A8co:). 
a Greek philosopher and poet, was the son ot 
Teleclides, and was born in the island of Melos, 
one of the Cyclades. He was a disciple ot 
Democritus of Abdera, and in his youth he ac- 
quired eonsiderable reputation as a lyric poet. 
He was at Athens as early as B.C. 424, for 
Aristophanes in the Clouds (v. 830), which were- 
performed in that year, alludes to him as a well- 
known eharacter. In consequence of his at- 
tacks upou the popular religion, and especiaily 
upon the Elcusinian mysteries, he was formally 
accused of impiety B.C. 411, and, fearing the 
results of a trial, fled from Athens. He was 
condemned to death in his absence, and a re- 
ward set upon his head. He first went to Pal- 
lene, and afterward to Corinth, where he died. 
One of the works of Diagoras was entitled 
Ppúyio: A6yot, in which he probably attacked 
the Phrygian divinities. 

Diana, an aneient Italian divinity, whom the 
Romans identified with the Greek Artemis. 
Her worship is said to have been introduced at 
Rome by Servius Tullius, who dedicated a tem- 
ple to her on the Aventine; and she appears to 
have been originally worshipped only by the 
plebeians. At Rome Diana was the goddess 
of light, and her name contains the same root 
as the word dies. As Dianus (Janus), or the god 
of light, represented the sun, so Diana, the god- 
dess of light, represented the moon. The at- 
tributes of the Greek Artemis were afterward 
ascribed to the Roman Diana. Vid. Anremis. 

Diásium. 1. (Now Gianuti), a small island 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea, opposite the Gulf of 
Cosa.—2. (Now Denia), ealled Hemeroscorios 
(‘Hyepooxoreiov) by Strabo, a town in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on a promontory of the san 
name (now Cape Martin), founded by the Mas- 
silians. Here stood a celebrated temple of Di- 
ana, from whieh the town derived its name: 
and here Sertorius kept most of his military 
stores. 

Dicwa (Aíkata) a town in Thrace, on th: 
Lake Bistonis. 

Diemarnenia. Vid. PUTEOLI. 

Dicaarcmus (Arkaiapyoc), a celebrated Peri- 


tive part in the war against the Romans. On| patetic philosopher, geographer, aud historian, 
the death of Critolaüs in 146, he succeeded to, was born at Messana in Sicily, but passed the 
the command of the Aehæans, but was defeated ' greater part of his life in Greece Proper, aud 
by Mummius near Corinth, whereupon he put; especially in Peloponnesus. He was a diseiple 
an end to his own life, after slaying his wife to ¡of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. He 
prevent her falling into the enemy's power. wrote a vast number of works, of which oniv 

Dikcónas (Atayópac) 1. Sou of Damagetus, fragments are extant. His most important 
of Jalysus in Rhodes, was very celebrated fori work was entitled Bios 7Zc 'E22údoc: it con- 
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tained an account of the geography, history, and 
moral and religious eondition of Greeee. See 
Fuhr, Dicwarchi Messenii que supersunt. compo- 
sita et illustrata, Darmstadt, 1841. 

Dice (Aixn), the personifieation of justice, a 
daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis, and the 
sister of Eunomia and Eirene. She was con- 
sidered as one of the Hore, and is frequeutly 
called the attendant or counsellor (mápedpos or 
sóvedpos) of Jupiter (Zeus). In the tragedians 
she appears as a divinity who severely punishes 
all wrong, watehes over the maintenanee of 
justiee, and pierees the hearts of the unjust 
with the sword made for her by Æsa. In this 
capacity she is elosely eonneeted with the Erin- 
nyes, though her business is not only to punish 
injustiee, but also to reward virtue. 

Drcraus. Vid. Dicre. 

DICTAMNUM (AíxTauvov), a town on the north- 
ern eoast of Crete, with a sanetuary of Dietynna, 
from whom the town itself was also ealled Die- 
tynna. 

Diorg (Aíxry: now .Lasthi) a mountain in 
the east of Crete, where Jupiter (Zeus) is said 
to have been brought up. Henee he bore the 
surname Dicteus. The Roman poets’ frequent- 
ly employ the adjeetive Dicteeus as synonymous 
with Cretan. 

Dicrynna ( Atrruvrva), a surname both of Bri- 
tomartis and Diana, whieh two divinities were 
subsequently identified. The name is eonneet- 
ed with óixrvov, a hunting-net, and was borne 
by Britomartis and Diana as goddesses of the 
chase. One tradition related that Britomartis 
was so ealled beeause, when she had thrown 
herself into the sea to eseape the pursuit of 
Minos, she was saved in the nets of fishermen. 

[Drorys (Aíxruc). 1. A Tyrrhenian, ehanged 
by Baechus (Dionysus) into a dolphin.—2. A 
Centaur, slain at the nuptials of Pirithoús.—3. 
Son of Peristhenes or of Magnes and a Naiad, 
who, with his brother Polydeetes, preserved Da- 
nad and her son Perseus in the island Seriphus.] 

Dicrys CRETENSIS, the reputed author of an 
extant work in Latin on the Trojan war, divided 
into six books, and entitled Hphemeris Belli Tro- 
jani, professing to be a journal of the leading 
events of the war. In the prefaee to the work 
we are told that it was eomposed by Dictys of 
Cnosus, who aceompanied Idomeneus to the 
Trojan war, and was inseribed in Phoenician 
characters on tablets of lime-wood or paper 
made from the bark. The work was buried in 
the same grave with the author, and remained 
undisturbed till the sepulehre was burst open by 
an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and the 
work was diseovered ina tin ease. It was ear- 
ried to Rome by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
diseovered it, and it was translated into Greek 
by order of Nero. It is from this Greek version 
that the extant Latin work professes to have 
been translated by a Q. Septimius Romanus. 
Although its alleged origin and diseovery are 
quite unworthy of eredit, it appears neverthe- 
less to be a translation from a Greek work, 
whiel we know to have been extant under the 
name of Dietys, sinee it is frequently quoted by 
the Byzantine writers. The work was proba- 
bly written in Greek by Eupraxis in the reign 
of Nero, but at what time the Latin translation 
was exeeuted is quite uneertain The work 
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eontains a history of the Trojan war, its eauses 
and eonsequenees, from the birth of Paris down 
to the death of Ulysses. The-compiler not un- 
frequently differs widely from Homer, adding 
many particulars, and reeording many events of 
whieh we find no trace elsewhere. All miracu- 
lous events and supernatural ageney are entirely 
exeluded. The compilations ascribed to Dietys 
and Dares (vid. Danxs) are of considerable im- 
portanee in the history of modern literature, 
sinee they are the ehief fountains from which 
the legends of Greeee first flowed into the ro- 
manees of the Middle Ages, and then mingled 
with the popular tales and ballads of England, 
Franee, and Germany. The best edition of Die- 
tys is by Dederich, Bonn, 1835. 

Dipivs. 1. T., prætor in Maeedonia B.C. 100, 
where he defeated the Seordiseans, eonsul 98, 
and subsequently proeonsul in Spain, where he 
defeated the Celtiberians. He fell in the Mar- , 
sie war, 89.—2. C. a legate of Cesar, fell m 
battle in Spain fighting against the sons of Pom- 
pey, 46.—3. M. Dorus SArvivs JULIANUS, bought 
the Roman empire of the pretorian guards, 
when they put up the empire for sale after the 
death of Pertinax, A.D. 193. Flavius Sulpicia- 
nus, preefeet of the city, and Didius bid against 
eaeh other, bnt it was finally knoeked down to 
Didius upon his promising a donative to eaeh 
soldier of twenty-five thousand sesterees. Did- 
ius, however, held the empire for only two 
months, from Mareh 28th to June Ist, and was 
murdered by the soldiers when Severus was 
marehing against the city. 

Divo (A:dó), also called Errssa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. She was daughter of the 
Tyrian king Belus or Agenor or Mutgo, and 
sister of Pygmalion, who sueeeeded to the erown 
after the death of his father. Dido was married 
to her uncle, Aeerbas or Sichzus, a priest of 
Hereules, and a man of tmmense wealth. He 
was murdered by Pygmalion, who eoveted his 
treasures; but Dido seeretly sailed from Tyre 
with the treasures, aceompanied by some noble 
Tyrians, who were dissatisfied with Pygmaliow's 
rule, She first went to Cyprus, where she ear- 
ried off eighty maidens to provide the emigrants 
with wives, and then crossed over to Afriea. 
Here she purchased as mueh land as might be 
eovered with the hide of a bull; but she order- 
ed the hide to be eut up into the thinnest possi- 
ble strips, and with them she surrounded a spot 
on whieh she built a citadel ealled Byrsa (from 
Búpoa, i. e, the hide of a bull). Around this fort 
the city of Carthage arose, and soon became a 
powerful and flourishing place. The neighbor- 
ing king Hiarbas, jealous of the prosperity of the 
new eity, demanded the hand of Dido m mar- 
riage, threatening Carthage with war in ease of 
refusal Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her 
late husband ; but, seeing that the Carthaginians 
expeeted her to comply with the demands of 
Hiarbas, she pretended to yield to their wishes, 
and under pretenee of soothing the manes of 
Aeerbas by expiatory saerifiees, she ereeted a 
funeral pile, on whieh she stabbed herself in 
presenee of her people. After her death she 
was worshipped by the Carthaginians as a di- 
vinity. Virgil has inserted in bis ZEneid the 
legend of Dido with various modifieations. Ae- 
eording to the eommon ehronology, there was 
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.an interval of more than three hundred years | 


between the eapture of Troy (B.C. 1184) and 
the foundation of Carthage (B.C. 853); but Vir- 
gil nevertheless makes Dido a contemporary of 
¿Encas, with whom she falls in love on his arri- 
val in Africa, When Æneas hastened to seek 
the new home whieh the gods had promised him, 
Dido, in despair, destroyed herself on a funeral 


pile. 
DipYxa. Vid. BRANCHIDE. 
DipYwE. Vid. Alone Insure. 


Dip¥mvs (Aíóvpoc), a celebrated Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Julius Cæsar 
and Augustus, was a follower of the school of 
Aristarchus, and received the surname yadxév- 
Tepoc on account of his indefatigable and un- 
wearied application to study, He is said to 
have written four thousand works, the most im- 
portant of which were commentaries on Homer. 
The greater part of the extant Scholia minora on 
Homer was at one time considered the work of 
Didymus, but is really taken from the commen- 
iaries of Didymus and of other grammarians. 

Diespíter. Vid. JUPITER. 

Diceytia (now Licenza), a small stream in 
Latium, beautifully cool and elear, which flows 
into the Anio near the modern Vicovaro. It 
flowed through the Sabine farm of Horace. 
Near its source, which was also called Digentia 
(fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, Hor., Ep., 
i, 16, 12), stood the house of Horace (vicinus 
tecto jugis aque fons, Hor., Sat, ii, 6, 2). 

DIMaLLUM, a town in Greek Illyria. 

Dixarcnus (Agívapxoc), the last and least im- 
portant of the ten Attie orators, was born at 
Corinth about B.C. 361. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As 
he was a foreigner, he could not eome forward 
himself as an orator, and was therefore obliged 
to eontent himself with writing orations for 
others. He belonged to the friends of Phocion 
and the Macedonian party When Demetrius 
Polioreetes advanced against Athens in 807, Di- 
narehus fled to Chaleis in Eubcea, and was not 
allowed to return to Athens till 292, where he 
died at an advanced age. Only three of his 
speeches have come down to us: they all refer 
to the question about HanrALus They are 
»vinted in the collections of the Attie orators, 
Fa separately by Meetzner, Berlin, 1842, 8vo.] 

DixDYMExE. Vid. Dixpyuvs. 

DixpYwvs or Diyp¥Ma, -onvM (Atvóvuoc: Tà 
Aívóvua) 1. A mountain in Phrygia, on the 
irontiers of Galatia, near the town Pessinus, 
saered to Cybele, the mother of the gods, who 
is hence called Dindyméne,—2. A mountain in 
Mysia, near Cyzicus, also sacred to Cybele. 

[ Dixras (Aenvíac), a Greek historian of uncer- 
tain date, who wrote a work on Argolis ('Apyo- 
^ud): a few fragments are collected by Müller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grac., vol. ii., p. 24—26.] 

DixocrAtes (Aewoxpdryc), a distinguished 
Maeedonian architect in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He was the arehiteet of the new 
temple of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus, which 
was built after the destruction of the former 
temple by Herostratus. He was employed by 
Alexander, whom he aecompanied into Egypt, 
in the building of Alexandrea. He formed a 
design for cutting Mount Athos into a statne of 
Alexander; but the king furbade the exeention 
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of the project. The right hand of the figure 
was to have held a city, and in the left there 
would have been a basin, in which the water of 
all the mountain streams was to pour, and 
thence into the sea. He eommmeneed the eree- 
tion of a temple to Arsinoé, the wife of Ptolemy 
IL, of which the roof was to be arched with 
loadstones, so that her statue, made of iron, might 
appear to float in the air, but he died Deidre 
completing the work. 

[DixomAcnE (Aewouáyy), daughter of Mera- 
eles, granddaughter of Clisthenes, and mother of 
Aleibiades.] 

DixomAcnus (Aewópuayor), a philosopher, who 
agreed with Cantirnmox in considering the chief 
good to consist in the union of virtue with bod- 
ily pleasure. 

DixomEnes (Aecvouévyc). 1. A statuary, whose 
statues of Io and Callisto stood in the Acropolis 
at Athens in the time of Pausanias: he flour- 
ished B.C. 400.—[2. Father of Hiero, Gelon, and 
Thrasybulus, born at ZEtna, a city of Sicily — 
3. One of the guards of Hieronymus of Syraeuse, 
whom he aided in assassinating ; he was after- 
Es] eleeted one of the generals of the Syracu- 
sans. 

Dixon (Aetvov, Aívov), father of the historian 
Clitarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia, 
[to which Nepos refers as the most’ trustworthy 
authority on the subject: the fragments of his 
work are collected by Müller, Fragm. Hist. Greee., 
vol. ii, p. 88-95.] 

Dio. Vid. Dion. 

DiocxsanEA (Avoxarcúpera: now Sefurich), 
more aneiently SEerpudris (Zéagupec), in Gali- 
lee, was a small place until Herodes Antipas 
made it the capital of Galilee, under the name 
of Diocesarea. It was destroyed in the fourth 
century by Gallus, on account of an insurrection 
which had broken out there. 

Drociea or Docea (AókAea) a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birth-place of Dioeletian. 

Didcis (Atok23jc). 1, A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he 
protected with his shield a youth whom he loved, 
but he lost his own life in consequence. The 
Megarians rewarded him with the honors of a 
hero, and instituted the festival of the Dioclea, 
whieh they celebrated in the spring of every 
year.—2. A Syracusan, the leader of the popu- 
lar party in opposition to Hermocrates. In B.C. 
412 he was appointed with several others to 
draw up a new code of laws. This eode, which 
was almost exclusively the work of Diocles, 
became very celebrated, and was adopted by 
many other Sicilian eities.—3. Of Carystus in 
Eubæa, a celebrated Greek physician, lived in 
the fourth century B.C. He wrote several med- 
ical works, of which only some fragments re- - 
main; [edited by Frenkel, Berlin 1840, 8vo.— 
4. Of Preparcthus, the earliest Greek historian 
who wrote about the foundation of Rome, and 
whom Q. Fabius Pictor is said to have followed 
in a great many points.] 

DiocLErIANÓDOLIS, Vid) ÜELETRUM. 

DiocLeTiANus, VaLiErnius, Roman emperor 
A.D. 284-305, was born near Salona, in Dalmia- 
tia, in 245, of most obscure parentage. From 
his mother, Doclea, or Dioelea, who received 
her name from the village where she dwelt, he 
inherited the appellation of Docles or Diocles, 
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which, after his assumption of the purple, was 
expauded into Diocletianus, and attached as a 
cognomen to the high patrician name of Vale- 
vius. Having entered the army, he served with 
high reputation under Probus and Aurelian, fol- 
lowed Carus to the Persian war, and, after the 
fate of Numerianus became known at Chaleedon, 
was proclaimed emperor by the troops, 284. He 
slew with his own hands Arrius Aper, who was 
arraigned of the murder of Numerianus, in or- 
der, according to some authorities, that he might 
fulfil a prophecy delivered to hini in early youth 
by a Gaulish Druidess, that he should mount a 
throne as soon as he had slain the wild boar 
(Aper) Next year (285) Diocletian carried on 
war against Carinus, on whose death he became 
undisputed master of the empire. But as the 
attacks of the harbarians became daily more for- 
midable, he resolyed to associate with himself 
a colleague in the empire, and accordingly se- 
lected for that purpose Maximianus, who was in- 
vested with the title of Augustus in 286. 
Maximian had the eare of the Western Empire, 
and Diocletian that of the Eastern. But as the 
dangers which threatened the Roman dominions 
from the attacks of the Persians in the East, and 
the German and other barbarians in the West, 
became still more imminent, Diocletian made a 
still further division of the empire. In 292, Con- 
stantius Chlorus and Galerius were proclaimed 
Cesars, and the government of the Roman 
world was divided between the two Augusti 
and the two Cæsars. Diocletian had the gov- 
ernment of the East, with Nieomedia as his resi- 
denee; Maximian, Italy and Africa, with Milan 
as his residence; Constantius, Britain, Gaul, aud 
Spain, with Treves as his residenec; Gale- 
rius, Illyricum, and the whole line ofthe Dan- 
ube, with Sirmium as his residenee. The wars 
in the reign of Dioeletian are related in the lives 
of his colleagues, since Diocletian rarely com- 
manded the armies in person. It is sufficient 
to state here that Britain, which had maintained 
its independence for some years under Carau- 
sius and ALLEcTUs, was restored to the empire 
(296); that the Persians were defeated and 
obliged to sue for peace (298); and that the 
Mareommaui and other barbarians in the north 
were also driven back from the Roman domin- 
ions. But after an anxious reign of twenty-one 
years Diocletian longed for repose. Accord- 
ingly, on the first of May, 305, he abdicated at 
Nicomedia, and compelled his reluctant eol- 
league Maximian to do the same at Milan. Dio- 
eletian retired to his native Dalmatia, and passed 
the remaining eight years of his life near Salona 
in philosophie retirement, devoted to rural pleas- 
ures aud the cultivation of his garden. He died 
318. One of the most memorable events in the 
reign of Diocletian was his fierce persecution of 
the Christians (303) to which he was instigated 
by his colleague Galerius. 

Diónorus (Acédwpoc). 1. Surnamed Cronvs, 
of Iasus in Caria, lived at Alexandrea in the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is said to have 
given him the surname of Cronus on account 
of his inability to solve at onee some dialectie 
problem proposed by Stilpo, when the two phi- 
losophers were dining with the king. Diodorus 
is said to have taken that disgrace su much to 
heart, that, after his return from the repast, and 
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writing a treatise on the problem, he died ir 
despair. According to another account, he de- 
rived his surname from his teacher Apollonius 
Cronus. He belonged to the Megane school 
of philosophy, of which he was the head. He 
was celebrated for his great dialeetie skill, for 
which he is called ó diadentiróc, or Óta2ekvikó- 
varof.—92. SicULvs, of Agyrium in Sicily, was 4 
contemporary of Julius Cæsar and Augustus. 
lu order to collect materials for his history, he 
travelled over a great part of Europe and Asia, 
and lived a long time at Rome. He spent alto- 
gether thirty years upon his work. lt was cn- 
titled B:621007x7 ioropixy, The Historical Libra- 
vy, and was a universal history, embracing the 
period from the earliest mythical ages down to 
the beginning of Cesar’s Gallic wars. It was 
divided into three great sections, and into forty 
books. The first seetion, which consisted of 
the first six books, contained the history of the 
mythical times previous to the Trojan war. 
The second seetion, which consisted of eleven 
books, contained the history from the Trojan 
war down to the death of Alexander the Great. 
The third section, which contained the remain- 
ing twenty-three books, treated of the history 
from the death of Alexander down to the begin- 
ning of Cesar's Gallie wars. Of this work only 
the following portions are extant entire: the 
first five books, which contain the early history 
of the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, Ethic- 
nans, and Greeks; and from book eleven to 
toa twenty, containing the history from the 
second Persian war, B.C. 480, down to 302. 
Of the remaining portion there are extant » 
number of fragments and the Excerpta, which 
are preserved partly in Photius, and partly : 
the Ecloge made at the command of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus. The work of Diodorus 
is coustructed upon the plan of annals, and the 
events of each year are placed one after the 
other, without any internal connection. In eom- 
piling his work Diodorus exercised no judgment 
or eriticism. He simply collected what he fount! 
in his different authorities, and thus jumbled to- 
gether history, mythus, and fiction: he fre- 
quently misunderstood authorities, and not sel- 
dom contradicts in one passage what he ha: 
stated in another. But, nevertheless, the eom- 
pilation is of great importance to us, on account 
of the great mass of materials which are there 
collected from a uumber of writers whose works 
have perished. The best editions are by Wes- 
seling, Amsterd., 1746, 2 vols. fol, reprinted xi 
Bipont, 1793, &e, 11 vols. 8vo; and by Din- 
dorf, Lips, 1828, 6 vols. 8vo.—3. Of Sinope, an 
Athenian eomie poet of the middle comedy. 
flourished 353—4. Of Tyre, a peripatetic phi- 
losopher, a disciple and follower of Critolaiis,. 
whom he sueeeeded as the head of the Peripa- 
tetie school at Athens. He flourished B.C. 110. 
Driópórcvs (Acddoroc), a Stoie philosopher and 
a teacher of Cicero, in whose house he lived for 
many years at home, In his later yems, 
Diodotus became blind: he died in Qieero’s 
house, B.C. 59, and left to his friend a property 
of about one hundred thousand sesterces. 
Didcines (Atoyévgc) 1. Of ATPOLLONIA i: 
Crete, an eminent natural philosopher, lived in 
the fifth century B.C., and was a pupil of A: 
axmenes, He wrote 2 work in the Tonic dis- 
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lect, entitled Tsp? Ptcews, On Nature, in which 
he appears to have treated of physieal Science 
in the largest sense of the words.—2. The Basy- 
LONIAN, 2 Stoie philosopher, was a native of 
Seleucia in Babylonia, was edueated at Athens 
under Chrysippus, and suceeeded Zeno of Tar- 
sus as the head of the Stoie sehool at Athens. 
He was one of the three ambassadors sent by 
the Athenians to Rome in B.C. 155. Vid. Car- 
weaves, Orirotaus. He died at the age of 
eighty-eight.—3. The Cyxic philosopher, was 
born at Sinope, in Pontus, about B.C. 412. His 
father was a banker named lecsias or Teetas, 
who was convicted of some swindhng transae- 
tion, in consequence of which Diogenes quitted 
Sinope and went to Athens. His youth 1s said 
to have been spent in dissolute extravaganee ; 
but at Athens his attention was arrested by the 
charaeter of Antisthenes, who at first drove him 
away. Diogenes, however, could not be pre- 
yented from attending him even by blows, but 
told him that he would find no stick hard enough 
to keep him away. Antisthenes at last relented, 
and his pupil soon plunged into the most frantie 
excesses of nusterity and moroseness. In sum- 
mer he used to roll in hot sand, and in winter 
to embrace statues eovered with snow; he wore 
coarse clothing, lived on the pluinest food, slept 
in portieoes or in the street, and finally, aceord- 
ing to the common story, took up his residence 
in a tub belonging to the Metroum, or temple 
of the Mother of the Gods. The truth of this 
latter tale has, however, been reasonably dis- 
puted. In spite of his strange ceeentricitics, 
Diogenes appears to have been much respeeted 
at Athens, and to have been privileged to re- 
buke any thing of which he disapproved. He 
seems to have ridieuled and despised all intel- 
lectual pursuits which did not direetly and ob- 
viously tend to some immediate praetieal good. 
He abused literary men for reading about the 
evils of Ulysses, and negleeting their own; mu- 
sicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously while 
they left their minds diseordant ; men of scienee 
for troubling themselves about the moon and 
stars, while they neglected what lay immedi- 
ately before them; orators for learning to say 
what was right, but not to practice it. On a 
voyage to Aigina he was taken prisoner by pi- 
rates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. 
Here, when he was asked what bnsiness he 
understood, he answered, “How to command 
men.” He was purchased by Xeniades of Cor- 
inth, over whom he aequired sueh influence 
that he soon reecived from him his freedom, 
was intrusted with the care of his children, and 
passed his old age in his house. During his 
residenee at Corinth his celebrated interview 
with Alexander the Great is said to have taken 


place. The conversation between them began 
by the king's saying, “I am Alexander the 


Great ;” to which the philosopher replied, “ And 
l am Diogenes the Cynie" Alexander then 
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have no particulars, probably lived in the second 
century after Christ, He wrote the Lives of 
the Philosophers in ten books: the work is en- 
titled rept Bíov, doyuárov, kai aropdeyudrov TOV 
¿v didocodia ebÓokuUmoávTov, Aceording to some 
allusions which oecur in it, he wrote it for a 
| lady of rank, who oceupied herself with phi- 
¡losophy, and who, according to some, was Ar- 
, via, the friend of Galen. In this work Diogenes 
| divides the philosophy of the Greeks into the 
| Ionic — which commences with Anaximander 
land ends with Clitomachus, Chrysippus, and 
ee ANNE a the Italian, which was 
founded by Pythagoras, and ends with Epieu- 
rus. He reckons the Soeratie sehool, with its 
various ramifications, as a part of the Tonic phi- 
gee of which he treats in the first seven 
books. The Eleaties, with Heraclitus and the 
Skepties, are included in the Italian philosophy, 
which oeeupies the eighth and ninth books. Epi- 
eurus and his philosophy are treated of in the 
tenth book with particular minuteness, whieh 
has led some writers to the belief that Diogenes 
himself was an Epieurean. The work is of 
great value to us, as Diogenes made use of a 
great number of writers on the history of phi- 
losophy, whose works are now lost; but it is 
put together without plan, eritieism, or connec- 
| tion, and the author had evidently no eoneep- 
tion of the real value and dignity of philosophy. 
The best editions are by Meibom, Amsterd., 
1692, 2 vols, 4to, and Hiibner [and Jacobitz, 
; with the commentary of Casaubon], Lips, 4 
vols, 8vo, 1828-1833.—5. (ExomíUs, a tragic 
poet, who began to exhibit at Athens B.C. 404. 

| DIOGENIANUS (Atoyeveravós), of Heraelóa on 
| the Pontus, a distinguished grammarian in the 
| reign of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexieon, from 
which the Lexicon of Hesychins seems to have 
been almost entirely taken. A portion of it is 
still extant, eontaining a eolleetion of proverbs 
first printed by Schottus, with the proverbs of 
Zenobius and Suidas, Antv., 1612, 4to, and sub- 
sequently in other editions of the Paraemiographi 
Graci. 

DiowEA (rà Aie: Acopereve, Aiouetc), a 
demus in Attiea belonging to the tribe Agcis, 
with a temple of Hereules; the Diomean gate in 
Athens led to this demus. Vid. p. 122, b. 

DiowEDEXE IssúLa, five small islands in the 
Adriatie Sea, north of the promontory Garganum 
in Apulia, named after Diomedes. Vid. Dio- 
MEDEs. The largest of these, called Diomedea 
Insula or Trimerus (now Tremiti), was the place 
where Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
died. 

DiowEpEs (Atoux%dnc). 1. Son of Tydeus and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly ealled Tydides 
(LTvdeidnc), succeeded Adrastus as king of Ar- 
gos.—Homerie Story. Tydeus fell in the expedi- 
tion against Thebes, while his son Diomedes 
| was yet a boy; but Diomedes was afterward 
| one of the Epigoni who took Thebes. He went 


asked whether he could oblige him in any way, | to Troy with eighty ships, and was, next to 
and reeeived no answer except, ^ Yes, yon ean Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek army. 
stand out of the sunshine" ^ We are further| He enjoyed the especial protection of Minerva 


told that Alexander admired Diogenes so much 
that he said, “If I were not Alexander, I should 
wish to be Diogenes.” Diogenes died at Cor- 
inth at the age of nearly ninety, B.C. 323.—4. 
LaEnrivs of Laérte in Cilicia, of whose life we 


(Athena); he fought against the most distin- 
guished of the "'rojans, such as Heetor and 
Æneas, and even with the gods who espoused 
the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded 
both Venus (Aphrodite) and Mars (Ares).— Later 
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Stories. Diomedes and Ulysses carried off the 
palladium from the city of Troy, since it was 
believed that Troy could not be taken so long 
as the palladium was within its walls. Diome- 
des carried the palladium with him to Argos; 
but, aceording to others, it was taken from him 
by Demophon in Attiea, where he landed one 
night on his returnsfrom Troy, without knowing 
where he was. Vid. Demoryoy. Another tra- 
dition stated that Diomedes restored the pal- 
ladium to Æneas. On his arrival in Argos 
Diomedes found his wife Egialea living in adul- 
tery with Hippolytus, or, aecording to others, 
with Cometes or Cyllabarus. This misfortune 
befell him through the anger of Venus (Aphro- 
dite), whom he had wounded before Troy. He 
therefore quitted Argos, either of his own ae- 
cord, or he was expelled by the adulterers, and 
went to Attolia. He subsequently attempted to 
return to Argos, but on his way home a storm 
threw him on the coast of Daunia in Italy, where 
he was kindly received by Daunus, the king of 
the country. Diomedes assisted Daunus in his 
war against the Messapians, married Euippe, 
the daughter of Daunus, and settled in” Daunia, 
where he died at an advanced age. He was 
buried in one of the islands off Cape Garganum, 
which were ealled after him the Diomedean 
islands. His companions were inconsolable at 
his loss, and were metamorphosed into birds 
(Aves Diomedec), which, mindful of their origin, 
used to fly joyfully toward the Greek ships, but 
to avoid those of the Romans. According to 
others, Diomedes returned to Argos, or disap- 
peared in one of the Diomedean islands, or in 
the country of the Hencti. A number of towns 
in the eastern part of Italy, such as Beneventum, 
Argos Hippion (afterward Argyripa or Arpi), 
Venusia, Canusium, Venafrum, Brundisium, &e., 
were believed to have been founded by Diome- 
des. A plain of Apulia, near Salapia and Canu- 
sium, was called Diomede? Campi after him. He 
was worshipped as a divine being, especially in 
Italy, where statues of him existed at Argyripa, 
Metapontum, Thurii, and other places—2. Son 
of Mars (Ares) and Cyrene, king of the Bistones 
in Thraee, killed by Hercules on account of his 
mares, which he fed with human flesh. 

Diomépes, a Latin grammarian, probably lived 
in the fourth or fifth century after Christ, and is 
the author of an extant work, De Oratione et 
Partibus Orationis et Vario Genere Metrorum 
libri III, printed in the Grammatice Latine 
Auctores Antiqui of Putschius, 4to, Hanov., 1605; 
[and in the Seriptores rei metriez of Gaisford, 
Oxford, 1837, 8vo ; but only the 3d book.] 

DióMÉpox (Acouédov), an Athenian command- 
er during the Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the commanders at the battle of Arginuse 
(B.C. 406), and was put to death, with five of his 
colleagues, on his return to Athens. 

Dion (Aíov), a Syraeusan, son of Hipparinus, 
and a relation of Dionysius. His sister Aris- 
tomache was the second wife of the elder Di- 
onysius; and Dion himself was married to 
Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by Aristom- 
ache. Dion was treated by Dionysius with the 
greatest distinetion, and was employed by him 
in many services of trust and confidence. Of 
this elose conneetion and favor with the tyrant 
he segms to have availed himself to amass great 
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wealth. He made no opposition to the sueees- 
sion of the younger Dionysius to his father's 
power, but he became an objeet of suspicion to 
the youthful tyrant, to whom he also made him- 
self personally disagreeable by the austerity of 
his manners. Dion appears to have been nat- 
urally a man of a proud and stern eharacter, and 
having beeome an ardent disciple of Plato when 
that philosopher visited Syraeuse iu the reign 
of the elder Dionysius, he earried to excess the 
austerity of a philosopher, and viewed with un- 
disguised eontempt the debaucheries and dis- 
solute pleasures of his nephew. From these he 
endeavored to withdraw him by persuading him 
to invite Plato a second time to Syracuse; but 
the philosopher, though received at first with 
the utmost distinction, failed in obtaining a per- 
manent hold on the mind of Dionysius, and the 
intrigues of the opposite party, headed by Phi- 
listus, were successful in procuring the banish- 
ment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, where 
he lived in habitual intereourse with Plato and 
his disciples; but Plato having failed in pro- 
euring his recall (for which purpose he had a 
third time visited Syracuse), and Dionysius hay- 
ing confiseated his property, and compelled his 
wife to marry another person, he determined 
ou attempting the expulsion of the tyrant by 
foree, He sailed from Zaeynthus with only a 
small force, and obtained possession of Syracuse 
without opposition during the absence of Dio- 
nysius in Italy. Dionysius returned shortly aft- 
erward, but found himself obliged to quit Syra- 
euse and sail away to Italy, leaving Dion un- 
disputed master of the city, B.C. 356. His. 
despotic conduct, however, soon caused grcat 
discontent, and the people eomplained with jus- 
tice that they had only exclanged one tyrant 
for another. He caused his chief opponent, 
Heraclides, to be put to death, and eonfiseated 
the property of his adversaries. Callippus, an 
Athenian, who had aecompanied him from 
Greece, formed a conspiracy against him, and 
eaused him to be assassinated in his own house, 
359. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, was the son of 
a Roman senator, Cassius Apronianus, and was 
born A.D. 155, at Nicea in Bithymia. He also 
bore the surname Coeccianus, which he derived 
from the orator Dion Chrysostomus Coeceianus, 
his maternal grandfather. He was educated 
with great care; he accompanied his father to 
Cilicia, of which he had the administration ; 
and after his father's death he went to Rome, 
about 180. He was straightway made a sena- 
tor, and frequently pleaded in the courts of jus- 
tice. He was «dile and questor under Com- 
modus, and prætor under Septimius Severus, 
194. He accompanied Caracalla on his journey 
to the East; le was appointed by Maerinus to 
the government of Pergamus and Smyrna, 218; 
was consul about 220; proconsul of Africa 224, 
under Alexander Severus, by whom he was 
sent as legate to Dalmatia in 226, and to Pan- 
nonia in 227, In the latter provinee he restored 
strict discipline among the troops, which ex- 
cited the discontent of the pratorians at Rome, 
who demanded his life of Alexander Severus. 
But the emperor protected him and raised him 
to his second consulship, 229. Dion, however, 
retired to Campania, and shortly afterward ob- 
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tained permission of the emperor to return to | 


his native town Nicea, were he passed the re- 
mainder of his life and died. Dion wrote several 
historical works, but the most important was a 
History of Rome (Puya) loropia), in eighty 
books, from the landing of Æneas in Italy to 
A.D. 229, the year in which Dion returned to 
Niceea. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portion of this work has come down to 
us entire. Of the first thirty-four books we pos- 
sess only fragments; but since Zonaras, in his 
Annals, chiefly followed Dion Cassius, we may 
regard the Annals of Zonaras as to some extent 
an epitome of Dion Cassius. Of the thirty-fifth 
book we possess a considerable fragment, and 
from the thirty-sixth book to the fifty-fourth the 
work is extant eomplete, and embraces the his- 
tory from the wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pom- 
pey against Mithradates, down to the death of 
Agrippa, B.C. 10. Of the remaining books we 
have only the epitomes made by Xiphilinus and 
others. Dion Cassius treated the history of the 
repnblie with brevity, but gave a more minute 
account of those events, of which he had been 
himself an eye-witness. He consulted original 
authorities, and displayed great judgment and 
discrimination in the use of them. He had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
his notions of the ancient Roman institutions 
were far more correct than those of his prede- 
cessors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
The best editions are by Reimarus, Hamb, 
1750-52, 2 vols. fol, and by Sturz, Lips. 1824, 
Y vols. 8vo. 

Dion Curysostémus, that is, the golden- 
mouthed, a surname given to him on account 
of his eloquence. He also bore the surname 
Cocceianus, which he derived from the Emperor 
Coceeius Nerva, with whom he was very in- 
timate. He was born at Prusa, in Bithynia, 
about the middle of the first century of our era. 
He received a eareful education, increased his 
knowledge by travelling in different countries, 
and eame to Rome in the time of Vespasian, 
but, having incurred the suspicions of Domitian, 
was obliged to leave the city. On the advice 
of the Delphie oracle, he put on a beggar’s dress, 
and in this condition visited Thrace, Mysia, 
Scythia, and the country of the Getz. After 
the mnrder of Domitian, A.D. 96, Dion used his 
influenee with the army stationed on the fron- 
tier in favor of his friend Nerva, and seems to 
have returned to Rome immediately after his ac- 
cession, Trajan also entertained the highest 
esteem for Dion, and showed him the most 
marked favor. Dion died at Rome about A.D. 
117. Dion Chrysostom is the most eminent of 
the Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire. There are extant eighty 
of his orations; but they are more like essays 
on political, moral and philosophical subjects 
than real orations, of which they have only the 
form. We find among them 2óyo: wept (actA- 
eíac or 2óyot BactAckoi, four orations addressed 
to Trajan on the virtues of a sovereign; Acoyé- 
vye 7) «epi Tupavvidoc, on the troubles to which 
men expose themselves by deserting the path 
of nature, and on the difficulties which a sover- 
eign has to encounter; essays on slavery and 
freedom; on the means of attaining eminence 
as an orator; political discourses addressed to 
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varions towns; on subjects of ethies and prac- 
tical philosophy; and, lastly, orations on myth- 
ical subjects and show-speeches. All these 
orations are written in pure Attie Greek, and, 
although tainted with the rhetorieal embellish- 
ments of the age, are distinguished by their re- 
fined and elegant style. The best editions are 
by Reiske, Lips, 1784, 9 vols, and by Emperius, 
Brons., 1844. 

Dioxza. Vid. Dione. ' 

DrióxE (Acóvy), daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, or of Cœlus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge), or 
of “Ether and Terra (Ge). She was beloved by 
Jupiter (Zeus), by whom she became the moth- 
er of Aphrodite (Venns) She received her 
daughter in Olympus when she was wounded 
by Diomedes. Venus (Aphrodite) is hence call- 
ed Dion#a, and this epithet is frequently ap- 
plied to any thing sacred to Venus (Aphrodite). 
Hence we find Dioneum antrum (Hor., Carm., il, 
1, 39), and Dioneus Casar (Virg, Ecl, ix. 47), 
because Caesar claimed descent from Venus, who 
is sometimes also called Dione. 

Dron¥sius (Atovéotoc). 1. Historical. 1. The 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, 
born B.C. 430. He was born in a private but 
not low station, and began life as a clerk in a 
public office. He was one of the partisans of 
Hermocrates, the leader of the aristocratical par- 
ty, and was severely wounded in the attempt 
which Hermocrates made to effect by force 
his restoration from exile. He subsequently 
served in the great war against the Carthaginians, 
who had invaded Sicily under Hannibal, the son 
of Gisco, and successively reduced and destroyed 
Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. These dis- 
asters, and especially the failure of the Syra- 
cusan general Daphneus, to relieve Agrigen- 
tum, liad created a general spirit of discontent 
and alarm, of which Dionysius skillfully availed 
himself. He succeeded 1n procuring a decree 
for deposing the existing generals, and appoint- 
ing others in their stead, among whom was 
Dionysius himself, B.C. 406. His efforts were 
from this time directed toward supplanting his 
new colleagues and obtaining the sole direction 
of affairs. These efforts were crowned with 
success. In the following year (405), the other 
generals were deposed, and Dionysius, though 
only twenty-five years of age, was appointed 
sole general, with full powers. From this pe- 
riod we may date the commencement of his 
reign, or tyranny, which continued without in- 
terruption for thirty-eight years. His first step 
was to procure the appointment of a body guard, 
which he speedily inereased to the number of 
one thousand men; at the same time, he in- 
duced the Syracusans to double the pay of all 
the troops, and took every means to ingratiate 
himself with the mercenaries. Dy his marriage 
with the daughter of Hermocrates, he secured 
to himself the support of all the remaining pat- 
tisans of that leader. He converted the island 
of Ortygia into a strong fortress, in which he. 
took up his own residence. After concluding 
a peace with Carthage, aud putting down a 
formidable insurrection in Syracuse, he began 
to direct his arms against the other cities of 
Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and Leontim success- 
ively fell into his power, either by force or 
treachery. For several yen Mes this he 
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made preparations for renewing the war with | 


Carthage. In 397 he declared war against Car- | 
thage. At first he met with great success, but in 


395 his fleet was totally defeated, and he was 
obliged to shut himself up within the walls of 
Syracuse, where he was besieged by the Car- 
thaginians both by sea and land. A pestilenee 
shortly after broke out in fhe Carthaginian camp, 
and greatly reduced the enemy, whereupon Di- 
onystus suddenly attacked the enemy both by 
sea and land, defeated the army, and burned 
great part of their fleet. The Carthaginians 
were now obliged to withdraw. In 398 they rc- 
newed the warwith no better suecess, and 
in 392 they coucluded a peace with Dionysius. 
This treaty left Dionysius at leisure to eontinue 
ihe ambitious projeets in which he had previous- 
ly engaged against the Greck cities in Italy. 
He formed an alliance with the Lucanians, and 
crossed over into Italy. He subdued Caulonia, 
Hipponium and Rhegium, 887. He was in 
vlose alliance with the Loerians; and his power- 
ful fleets gave him the command both of the 
Tyrrhenian and Adriatic Seas. He was now at 
the summit of his greatness, and during the 
twenty years that elapsed from this period to 
his death, he possessed an amount of power 
and influeuce far exeeeding those enjoyed by 
any other Greek before the time of Alexander. 
During this time he was twice engaged again 
in war with Carthage, namely, in 383, when a 
treaty was concluded, by which the River Haly- 
ens was fixed as the boundary of the two pow- 
ers; and again in 368, in the middle of which 
war Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367. His last 
illuess is said to have been brought on by ex- 
cessive feasting; but, according to some ac- 
counts, his death was hastened by his medical 
attendants, in order to secure the succession for 
his son. After the death of his first wife, Dio- 
uvsius had married almost exactly at the same 
tune—some said even on the same day—Doris, 
a Locrian of distinguished birth, and Aristom- 
ache, a Syracusan, the daughter of his supporter 
Hipparinus, and the sister of Dion. By Doris 
he had three children, of which the eldest was 
the suecessor, Dionysius. The character of 
Dionysius has been drawn in the blackest colors 
by many ancient writers; he appears, indeed, to 
have become a sort of type of a tyrant, in its 
worst sense. In his latter years he beeame ex- 
tremely suspicious, and apprehensive of treach- 
ery even from his nearest friends, and is said to 
have adopted the most excessive precautions 
to guard against it. Many of these stories have, 
however, au air of great exaggeration. (Cie, 
Tusce, v, 20.) He built the terrible prison eall- 
ed Lautumie, which was cut out of ‘the solid 
rock in the part of Syracuse named Epipokke. 
Vid. Diet. of Ant, art. Lavruara. Dionysius 
was fond of literature and the arts. He adorn- 
ed Syracuse with splendid temples and other 
public edifiees, so as to render it unquestiona- 
bly the greatest of all Greek cities. He was 
hunself a poct, and repeatedly contended for 
the prize of tragedy ut Athens. Here he sev- 
eral times obtained the second and third prizes ; 
and, finally, just before his death, bore away 
the first prize at the Lenæa, with a play called 
“The Ransom of Heetor.” He sought the so- 
ciety of men distinguished in literature and! 
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philosophy, entertaining the poct Philoxenus at 
his table, and inviting Plato to Syracuse. He, 
however, soon after sent the latter away from 
Sicily in disgrace; and though the story of his 
having caused him to be sold as a slave, as well 
as that of his having sent Philoxenus to the 
stone quarries for ridieuling his bad verses, are 
probably gross exaggerations, they may well 
lave been so far founded in faet that his in- 
tereourse with these persons was interrupted 
by some sudden burst of capricious violenec.— 
9, The Younger, son of the preceding, succeed- 
ed his father as tyrant of Syracuse, B.C. 367. 
He was at this time under thirty years of age ; 
he had been brought up at his father’s court m 
idleness and luxury, and studiously preeluded 
from taking any part in public affairs. The as- 
cendeney which Dion, and, through his means, 
Plato, obtained for a time over his mind, was 
undermined by flatterers and the eompanions of 
his pleasures. Yet his court was at this time a 
great place of resort for philosophers and men 
of letters: besides Plato, whom he indueed by 
the most urgent entreatics to pay him a second 
visit, Aristippus of Cyrene, Eudoxus of Cnidu:. 
Speusippus, and others, are stated to have spent 
some time with him at Syracuse ; and he culti- 
vated a friendly intereourse with Archytas and 
the Pythagoreans of Magna Greeeia. Dion, whe 
had been banished by Dionysius, returned to 
Sicily in 857, at the head of a small foree, with 
the avowed object of dethroning Dionysius. 
The latter was absent from Syracuse at the 
time that Dion landed in Sicily; but he instant- 
ly returned to Syracuse, where the eitadel still 
held out for him. But, finding it impossible to 
retain his power, he sailed away to Italy with 
his most valuable property, and thus lost the 
sovereignty after a reign of twelve years, 356. 
He now repaired to Locri, the native city of his 
mother, Doris, where he was reeeived in the 
most friendly manner; but he made himself 
tyrant of the city, and is said to have treated 
the inhabitants with the utmost eruelty. After 
remaining at Locri ten years, he availed him- 
self of the internal dissensions at Syracuse to 
recover possession of his power in that eity, 
346. The Loerias took advantage of his ab- 
senee to revolt against him, and wreaked their 
vengeanee in the most eruel manner on his wife 
and daughters He continued to reign in Syra- 
cuse for the next three years, till Timoleon 
came to Sicily to deliver the Greck cities of the 
island from the tyrants. As he was unable to 
resist Timoleon, he surrendered the citadel into 
the hands of the latter on condition of being al- 
lowed to depart in safety to Corinth, 343. Here 
he spent the remainder of his life in a private 
condition, and is said to have frequented low com- 
pany, and sunk gradually into a very degraded 
and abject state. According to some writers, 
he was reduced to support himself by keeping a 
school ; others say that he became one of the at- 
tendants on the rites of Cybele, a set of mendi- 
eant priests of the lowest elass.—3. Tyrant of 
Heraeléa on the Euxine, son of Clearehus, suc- 
ceeded lis brother Timotheus in the tyranny 
about B.C. 338. He is said to have been the 
mildest and justest of all the tyrants that had ever 
lived. He married Amastris, nieee of Darius. 
Iu 306 he assumed the title of king, and died 
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shortly afterward at the age of 55. Heis said 
to have been choked by his own fat. 

IL Literary. 1. Surnamed ArEOPAGITA, be 
cause he was one of the couneil of the Areopa- 
gus, was eonverted by St. Paul's preaching at 
Athens. There are extant several works under 
his name, which, however, could scarecly have 
been written before the fifth century of our era. 
—?. Caro. Vid. Caro.—3. Surnamed Circus 
(4 Xa2.xobc), an Attic poet and orator, who de- 
rived his surname from his having advised the 
Athenians to coin brass money for the purpose 
of facilitating traftie. Of his oratory we know 
nothing; but his poeni, ehiefly clegics, are 
often referred to and quoted. He was one of 
the leaders of the colony to Thurii in Italy, B.C. 
444.—4. Of HaricanNassus, a eclebrated rhet- 
orician, eame to Rome about B.C. 29, for the 
purpose of making himself acquainted with the 
Latin language and literature. He lived at 
Rome on terms of friendship with many dis- 
tinguished men, sueh as Q. /Ehus Tubero, and 
the rhetorician Cecilius; and he remained in 
the eity for twenty-two years, till his death, 
B.C. 7. His principal work, whieh he eomposed 
at Rome at the later period of his life, was a his- 
tory of Rome in twenty-two books, entitled 'Po- 
paiky’ApyatoAoyia, It eontained the history of 
Rome from the mythical times down to B.C. 
204, in whieh year the history of Polybius bc- 
gins with the Punic wars. The first nine books 
alone are complete; of the tenth and eleventh 


we bave the greater part; and of the remain- | 


ing Nine we possess nothing but fragments and 
extraets. 
of Rome with great minuteness. The eleven 
books extant do not carry the history beyond 
B.C. 441, so that the eleventh book breaks off 
very soon after the decemviral legislation. 
This peculiar minuteness in the early history, 
however, was, in a great measure, the conse- 
quence of the objeet he had proposed ‘to him- 
self and which, us he himself states, was to re- 
move the erroncous notions which the Greeks 
entertained with regard to Rome’s greatness. 
Dionysius had no clear notions about the carly 
constitution of Rome, and was led astray by the 
nature of the institutions which he saw in his 
own day, and thus makes innumerable mis- 
takes in treating of the history of the constitu- 
tion. He introduces numerous speeches in his 
work, which, though written with artistie skill, 
nevertheless show that Dionysius was a rhet- 
orician, not an historian, and still less a states- 
men. Dionysius also wrote various rhetorical 
and critieal works, which abound with the most 
exguisite remarks and criticisms on the works 
of the classical writers of Greeee. They show 
that he was a greater critie than historian. The 
iollowing are the extant works of this elass : 
1. Téyry pyropixy, addressed to one Echecrates, 
part of which is certainly spurious. 2. Ilepi 
curdéceuc óvouázov, treats of oratorieal power, 
and on the eombination of words aceording to 
the different styles of oratory. 3. Tóv ¿pxatwv 
kpícic, eontains eharaeteristics of poets, from 
Homer down to Euripides, of some historians, 
such as Herodotus, Thueydides, Philistus, Xen- 
ophon, and Theopompus, and, lastly, of some 
philosophers and orators, 4. Hep vOv dpyaiwn 
PETPOV ÚTONVIMATLOOL, eontains eriticisms on 


Dionysius treated the carly history | 
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the most emineut Greek orators, of which we 
now possess only the first three sections, on 
Lysias, Isoerates, and Isæus. The other three 
sections treated of Demosthencs, Hyperides, 
and “Eschines; but they are lost, with the ex- 
ception of the first part of the fourth section, 
which treated of the oratorical power of Demos- 
thenes. 5.Er:0T027) mpòç 'Auguaiov, a letter to 
his friend Ammeeus, in whieh he shows that 
most of the orations of Demosthenes had been 
delivered before Aristole wrote his Rhetoric, 
and consequently that Demosthenes had de- 
rived no instruction from Aristotle. 6. 'Ezic- 
7027) pos Tvaiov llounfüov, was written by Di- 
onysius with a view of justifying the unfavora- 
ble opinion which he had expressed upon Plato, 
and whieh Pompey had censured. 7. Iep roi 
Oovevdidov yapaxtipoc kal TOV Aowróv ToU ovy- 
ypaóéoc idtwpaTov, was written by Dionysius at 
the request of his friend Tubero, for the purpose 
of explaining more minutcly what he had writ- 
ten on Thueydides. As Dionysius in this work 
looks at the great historian from his rhetorical 
point of view, his judgment is often unjust and 
incorreet. 8. Hep róv ro? Oovkvóióov iótoud- 
Tov, addressed to Ammeeus. 9. Aeívapyoc, a 
very valuable treatise on the life and orations of 
Dinarchus. The best editions of the complete 
works of Dionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf., 
1586, 2 vols. fol, reprinted at Leipzig, 1691; 
by Hudson, Oxon, 1704, 2 vols. fol.; and by 
Reiske, Lips, 1774, 6 vols. 8vo—5. Of HERA- 
CLEA, son of Theophantus, was a pupil of Zeno, 
and adopted the tenets of the Stoics; but, in 
conscquenec of a most painful eomplaint, he 
abandoned the Stoie philosophy, and joined the 
Eleaties, whose doetrine, that 700v; and the 
absence of pain was the highest good, had more 
eharms for him than the austere ethies of the 
Stoa. This renuneiation of his former creed 
drew upon him the niekname of uera6éutvoc, 
i. e, the renegade. He died in his eightieth 
year of voluntary starvation. He wrote several 
works, all of whieh are lost. Cicero censures 
him for having mixed up verses with his prose, 
and for his want of eleganec and refinement.— 
6. Of Maenesia, a distinguished rhetorician, 
taught in Asia between B.C. 79 and 77, when 
Cicero visited the East.—7. Of MiLeTUS, one 
of the earhest Greek historians, and a contem- 
porary of Hecateeus, wrote a history of Persia.— 
8. of MyrTILENE, surnamed Scytobrachion, taught 
at Alexandrea in the first century B.C. He 
wrote a prose work on the Argonauts, which 
was consulted by Diodorus Siculus—9. Sur- 
named Prrizcires, from his being the author 
of a vepujynouc tHe yc, Which is still extant ; 
probably. lived about A.D. 300. The work con- 
tains a deseription of the whole earth, in hex- 
ameter verse, and is written in a terse and elc- 
gant style. It enjoyed great popularity in an- 
cient times. Two translations or paraphrases 
of it were made by Romans, one by Rufus Fes- 
tus Avienus (vid. Avrenus), and the other by 
the grammarian Priscian. Vid. PRISCIANUS. 
The best edition of the original is by Bernhardy, 
Lips., 1828.—10. Of SINOPE, an Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy.—11. Surnamed 
Turax, from his father being a Thracian, was 
himself a native either of Alexandrea or By- 
zantium. He is also called a Rhodian, because 
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at one time he resided at Rhodes, and gave in- 
struetions there. He also taught at Rome, about 
B.C. 80. He was a very eelebrated grammarian ; 
but the only one of his works whieh has eome 
down to us is a small treatise entitled réyvy 
ypappartxy, whieh became the basis of all subse- 
quent grammars, and was a standard book in 
grammar schools for many centuries. 

TIL Artists. 1. Of Argos, a statuary, flour- 
ished B.C. 476.—2. Of Colophon, a painter, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus of Thasos, whose 
works he imitated in every other respeet exeept 
in grandeur. Aristotle (Poét., 2) says that Po- 
lygnotus painted the likenesses of men better 
than the originals, Pauson made them worse, and 
Dionysius just like them (óuoíovc). It seems 
from this that the pietures of Dionysius were de- 
fieient in the ideal. 

[DioxYsónOrus (Acovvoódopoc), a Boeotian, who 
is mentioned by Diodorus Sieulus as the author 
of a history of Greeee which eame down to the 
time of Philip of Macedon.] 

DroxYsorOLIs (Acovvcov móc), a town in 
Phrygia, belonging to the eonventus juridieus of 
Apamea, founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 

Dion¥sus (Acévvco¢g or Atovvcoc), the youth- 
ful, beautiful, but effeminate god of wine. He 
is also called, both by Greeks and Romans, Bac- 
cnus (Bdxyoc), that is, the noisy or riotous god, 
which was originally a mere epithet or surname 
of Dionysus, and does not occur till after the 
time of Herodotus. Aceording to the common 
tradition, Dionysus (Bacehus) was the son of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Semele, the daughter of 
Cadmus of Thebes, though other traditions 
give him a different parentage and a different 
birth-plaee. It was generally believed that 
when Semele was pregnant, she was persuaded 
by Juno (Hera), who appeared to her in disguise, 
to request the father of the gods to appear to 
herin the same glory and majesty in whieh he 
"was accustomed to approach his own wife Juno 
(Hera) Jupiter (Zeus) unwillingly complied, 
and appeared to her in thunder and lightning. 
Semele was terrified and overpowered by the 
sight, and being seized by the flames, she gave 
premature birth to a child. Jupiter (Zeus) 
saved the ehild from the flames, sowed him up 
in his thigh, and thus preserved him till he eame 
to maturity. Various epithets whieh are given 
to the god refer to that oceurrence, such as 
TUPLYEVIC, unpoppaorc, unporpaoric, and ignigena 
After the birth of Baechus (Dionysus), Jupiter 
(Zeus) intrusted him to Mereury Wide or, 
aceording to others, to Proserpina (Persephone) 
or Rhea, who took the child to Ino and Athamas 
at Orchomenos, and persuaded them to bring 
hun up asa girl Juno (Hera) was now urged 
on by her jealousy to throw Ino and Athamas 
into a state of madness Jupiter (Zeus) in 
order to save his child, ehanged him into a ram, 
and earried him to the nymphs of Mount Nysa, 
who brought him up in a eave, and were after- 
ward rewarded by Jupiter (Zeus), by being 
placed as Hyades among the stars. Mount 
Nysa, from which the god was believed to have 
derived his name, was plaeed in Thraee; but 
mountains of the same name are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the aneient world where he was 
worshipped, and where he was believed to. 
have introdueed the eultivation of the vine. | 
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Various other nymphs are also said to havc 
reared him. When he had grown up, Juno 
(Hera) drove him mad, in whieh state he wan- 
dered about through various parts of the earth. 
He first went to Egypt, where he was hospita- 
bly reeeived by King Proteus. He thenee pro- 


| eeeded through Syria, where he flayed Damas- 


eus alive for opposing the introduetion of the 
vine. He then traversed all Asia, teaehing the 
inhabitants of the different eountries of Asia the 
eultivation of the vine, and introducing among 
them the elements of civilization. The most 
famous part of his wanderings in Asia is his 
expedition to India, which is said to have lasted 
several years. On his return to Europe he 
passed through Thrace, but was ill reecived 
by Lycurgus, king of the Edones, and leaped 
into the sea to seek refuge with Thetis, whom 
he afterward rewarded for her kind reeeption 
with a golden urn, a present of Vulean (He- 
phestus). All the host of Baechantie women 
and Satyrs who had aceompanied him were 
taken prisoners by Lyeurgus, but the women 
were soon set free again. The eountry of the 
Edones thereupon eeased to bear fruit, and Ly- 
eurgus beeame mad and killed his own son, 
whom he mistook for a vine. After this his 
madness eeased, but the eountry still remained 
barren, and Baeehus (Dionysus) deelared that 
it would remain so till Lyeurgus died. The 
Edones, in despaif, took their king and put him 
in ehains, and Baeehus (Dionysus) had him 
torn to pieees by horses. He then returned to 
Thebes, where he eompelled the women to quit 
their houses, and to eelebrate Baeehie festivals 
on Mount Citheeron, or Parnassus. Pentheus, 
who then ruled at Thebes, endeavored to eheek 
the riotous proeeedings, and went out to the 
mountains to seek the Baeehie women; but his 
own mother, Agave, in her Baechie fury, mis- 
took him for an animal, and tore him to pieces. 
Baeehus (Dionysus) next went to Argos, where 
the people first refused to aeknowledge him, 
but, after punishing the women with phrensy, 
he was reeognized as a god, and temples were 
erected to him. His last feat was performed 
on a voyage from Iearia to Naxos. He hired a 
ship whieh belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates; but 
the men, instead of landing at Naxos, steered to- 
ward Asia to sell him there as a slave. "There- 
upon the god ehanged the masts and oars into 
serpents, and himself into a lion; ivy grew 
around the vessel, and the sound of flutes was 
heard on every side; the sailors were seized 
with madness, leaped into the sea, and were 
metamorphosed into dolphins After he had 


¡thus gradually established his divine nature 


throughout the world, he took his mother out of 
Hades, called her Thyone, and rose with her 
into Olympus. Various mythologieal beings are 
described as the offspring of Dionysus (Bue- 
ehus); but among the women, both mortal and 
immortal, who won his love, none is more fa- 
mous in ancient history than Ariadne. Vid. Ar- 
ADNE. The extraordinary mixture of traditions 
respeeting the history of Dionysus (Bacchus) 
seems evidently to have arisen from the tradi- 
tions of different times and countries, referring 
to analagous divinities, and transferred to the 
Greek Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus 
(Baeehus) was no part of the original religion 
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cf Greece, and his mystice worship is compara- 
tively of late origin. In Homer he does not 
appear as one of the great divinities, and the | 
story of his birth by Jupiter (Zeus) and the Bae- | 
chie orgies are not alluded to in any way ; Dio- | 
nysus (Baechus) is there simply deseribed as 
the god who teaches man the preparation of 
wine, whenee he is ealled the “drunken god” 
(watvouevoc), and the sober king Lycurgus will 
not, for thus reason, tolerate him in his king- 
dum Nom. JL vi, 132; Od, xvii. 406; 
comp. xi, 325.) As the eultivation of the vine 
Y in Greeee, the worship of Dionysus (Bac- 
chus) likewise spread further; the mystic wor- 
ship was developed by the Orphici, though it 
probably originated in the transfer of Phrygian 
and Lydian modes of worship to that of Diony- 
sus (Daeehus) After the tme of Alexander's 
expedition to India, the celebration of the Bac- 
«hie festivals assumed more and more their wild 
and dissolute character. As far as the nature 
and origin of the god Dionysus (Baechus) are eon- 
cerned, he appears in all traditions as the rep- 
resentative of the productive, overflowing, and 
intoxicating power of nature, which earries man 
away from his usual quict and sober mode of 
living. Wine is the most natural and appropri- 
ate symbol of that power, and it is therefore 
called “the fruit of Dionysus.” Dionysus (Bac- 
<hus) is, therefore, the god of wine, the inventor 
and teacher of its cultivation, the giver of joy, 
and the disperser of grief and sorrow. As the 
god of wine, he is also both an inspired and an 
inspiring god, that is, a god who has the power 
of revealing the future to man by oraeles. 
Thus ib is said that he had as great a share in 
the Delphic oracle as Apollo, and he himself 
had an oracle in Thrace. Now, as prophetic 
power is always eombined with the heahng art, 
Dionysus (Bacchus) is, like Apollo, ealled ¿arpóc, 
or vyearís, and is henee invoked as a dedos owrýp 
against raging diseases. The notion of his being 
the cultivator and protector of the vine was 
easily extended to that of his being the pro- 
tector of trees in general, whieh is alluded to 
in yarious epithets and surnames given him by 
the poets of antiquity, and he thus comes into 
elose eonnection with Ceres (Demeter). This 
charaeter is still further developed in the notion 
of his being the promoter of eivilization, a law- 
giver, and a lover of peace. As the Greek dra- 
na had grown out of the dithyrambie ehoruses 
at the festivals of Dionysus (Bacchus), he was 
also regarded as the god of tragic art, and as 
the proteetor of theatres. The orgiastic wor- 
ship of Dionysus (Baechus) seems to have been 
first established in Thrace, and to have thence 
spread southward to Mount Helicon and Par- 
uassus, to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout Greece, 
Sieily, and Italy, though some writers derived 
it from Egypt. Respecting his festivals and 
the mode of their celebration, and especially the 
introduction and suppression of his worship at 
Rome, ved. Dict. of Ant, art. Dionysia. In the 
earliest tunes the Graces or Charities were the 
companions of Dionysus (Baechus). This cir- 
cumstauce points out the great change which 
took place in the course of time in the mode of 
his worship, for afterward we find him accom- 
panied in his expeditions and travels by Bac- 
chantie women, called Lene, Meenades, Thyi-! 
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ades, Mimallones, Clodones, Bassare or Bass 
rides, all of whom are represented in works c 
art as raging with madness or enthusiasm, b 
vehement motions, their heads thrown back 
ward, with dishevelled hair, and eurrying in 
their hands thyrsus-staffs (entwined with pw, 
and headed with pine-cones), eymbals, swords, 
or serpents. Sileni, Pans, satyrs, eentaurs, and 
other beings of a like kind, are also the constant 
companions of the god. The temples and stat- 
ues of Dionysus (Baechus) were very numerous 
ia the aucient world. The animal most com- 
monly saerifieed to him was the ram. Among 
the things sacred te bim, we may notice the 
vine, ivy, laurel, and asphodel; the dolphin, 
serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, and ass; but he 
hated the sight of an owl In later works of 
art he appears in four different forms: 1. As an 
infant handed over by Mereury (Hermes) to hi: 
nurses, or fondled and played with by satyxs 
and Baeche. 2. As a manly god with a beard, 
eommonly called the Indian Baechus. He there 
appears m the character of a wise and dignified 
Oriental monarch; his beard is long and soft, 
and his Lydian robes (@acodpa) are long and 
vichly folded. 3. The youthful or so-called 
Theban Bacchus was carried to ideal beauty by 
Praxiteles. The form of his body is manly and 
with strong outlines, but still approaches to the 
female form by its softness and roundness. 
The expression of the countenance is languid. 
and shows a kind of dreamy longing ; the head, 
with a diadem, or a wreath of vine or ivy, leans 
somewhat on one side; his attitude is easy. 
like that of a man who is absorbed in sweet 
thoughts, or slightly intoxicated. He is often 
seen leaning on his companions, or riding on a 

anther, ass, tiger, or lion, The finest statue 
of this kind is in the villa Ludovisi. 4. Bacchus 
with horns, either those of a ram or of a bull. 
This representation oeeurs chiefly on eoins, but 
never in statues. 

DiopuXnes (Acopávnc). 1. Of Mytilene, a is- 
tinguished Greek rhetorician, eame to Rome, 
where he instrueted Tiberius Graechus, and be- 
came his intimate friend. After the murder of 
Gracehus, Diophanes was also put to death.— 
ə, Of Nieza, in Bithynia, in the first century B.C. 
abriged the agricultural work of Cassius Diony- 
sius for the use of King Deiotarus. 

Diopuantus (Aióavroc) 1. An Attic orator 
and contemporary of Demosthenes, with whom. 
he opposed the Macedonian party.—2. Of Alex- 
andrea, the only Greck writer on Algebra. His 
period is unknown; but he probably ought no: 
to be placed before the end of the fifth eentury 
of our era. He wrote Arithmetica in thirteen 
books, of which only six are extant, and one 
book, De Afultangulis Numeris, on polygonal 
numbers. These books eontain a system of 
reasoning on numbers by the aid of general 
symbols, and with some use of symbols of opera-' 
tion; so that, though the demonstrations are 
very much eondueted in words at length, and 
arranged so as to remind us of Euelid, there 1s 
no question that the work is algebraieal; not a 
treatise on algebra, but an algebraical treatise 
on the relations of integer numbers, and on the 
solution of equations of more than one variable 
in integers. Editions by Bachet de Meziriac, 
Paris, 1621, and by Fermat, Toulouse, 1670, fol. 
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DioriruEs ( AwomeiÜnc) 1. A half-fanatie, 
halfimpostor, who made at Athens an appar- 
ently thriving trade of oracles: he was mueh 
satirized by the eomie poets.—2. An Athenian 
general, father of the poet Menander, was sent 
out to the Thracian Chersonesus about B.C. 
344, at the head of a body of Athenian settlers 
or KAnpodyot. In the Chersonese he became 
involved in disputes with the Cardians, who were 
supported by Philip. The latter sent a letter 
of remonstranee to Athens, and Diopithes was 
arraigned by the Macedonian party, but was 
defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still 
extant, on the Chersonese, B.C. 341, in eonse- 
quenee of which he was permitted to retain his 
command. 

[Drores (Acépyc), son of Amaryneeus, leader 
of the Epei before Troy: slain by Pirus—2. 
Father of Automedon, who was the armor- 
bearer of Achilles.—3. Son of Priam, brother 
of Amyeus, slain with his brother in Italy by 
Turnus—t. A Trojan, companion of Æneas, 
gained one of the prizes in the funeral games 
in honor of Anehises.] 

DioscOripis IxsuLA (Acooxopidov vijcoc: now 
Socotra), an island off the southern eoast of 
Arabia, near the Promontory Syagrus. The 
island itself was marshy and unproduetive, but 
it was a great eommerelal emporium; and the 
northern part of the island was inhabited by 
Arabian, Egyptian, and Greek merchants. 

DroscónipEs (Acooropidac). 1. A disciple of 
Isoerates, and a Greek grammarian, wrote upon 
Homer.—2. The author of 39 epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, seems to have lived in Egypt 
about the time of Ptolemy Euergetes.—3. Pr- 
DACIUS or PEDANIUS, of Anazarba in Cilicia, a 
Greek physician, probably lived in the second 
century of the Christian era. He has left be- 
hind him a Treatise on Materia Medica (Iep? 
"YAgc 'larpucjc) in five books, a work of great 
labor and research, and which for many ages 
was received as a standard production. It con- 
sists of a deseription of all the articles then 
used in medicine, with an aceount of their sup- 
posed virtues. The other works extant under 
the name of Dioseorides are probably spurious. 
The best edition is by Sprengel, Lips, 1829, 
1830, 2 vols. 8vo.—4. Surnamed PnaAcas on ac- 
count of the moles or freckles on his face, prob- 
ably lived in the first century B.C. 

Drosctri (Atóc xovpot), that is, sons of Jupiter 
(Zeus), the well-known heroes Castor (Kdorop) 
and PoLux or Polydeuces (IloAvóeóknc) The 
two brothers were sometimes ealled CasróRxs 
by the Romans.  Aeeording to Homer, they 
were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of 
Lacedeemon, and consequently brothers of Helen. 
Henee they are often ealled by the patronymie 
Tynddride. Castor was famous for his skill 
in taming and managing horses and Pollux 
for his skill in boxing. Both had disappeared 
from the earth before the Greeks went against 
Troy. Although they were buried, says Ho- 
mer, yet they came to life every other day, 
and they enjoyed honors like those of the gods. 
According to other traditions, both were the 
sons of Jupiter (Zeus) and Leda, and were born 


at the same time with their sister Helen out of regarded 


an egg. Vid. Lena, According to others, again, 
Pollux and Helen only were children of Jupiter 
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(Zeus), and Castor was the son of Tyndareus. 
Hence Pollux was immortal, while Castor was 
subject to old age and death like every other 
mortal, They were born, according to different 
traditions, at different places, such as Amy- 
cle, Mount Taygétus, the island of Pephnos, or 
Thalame. The fabulous life of the Dioseuri 1 
marked by three great events. 1. Their expe- 
dition against Athens. Theseus had carried off 
their sister Helen from Sparta, and kept her 
in confinement at Aphidne, under the superin- 
tendence of his mother Athra. While Thes- 
eus was absent from Attiea, the Dioseuri mareh- 
ed into Attiea, and ravaged the eountry round 
the eity.  Aeademus revealed to them that 
Helen was kept at Aphidnæ ; the Dioscuri took 
the plaee by assault, carried away their sister 
Helen, and made Athra their prisoner. 2. 
Their part in the expeditien of the Argonauts, as 
they had before taken part in the Calydoman 
hunt. During the voyage of the Argonauts, it 
onee happened that when the heroes were de- 
tained by a vehement storm, and Orpheus prayed 
to the Samothraeian gods, the storm suddenly 
subsided, and stars appeared on the heads 
of the Dioseuri. On their arrival in the coun- 
try of the Bebryces, Pollux fought against 
Amyeus, the gigantie son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and conquered him. During the Argo- 
nautie expedition they founded the town of 
Dioscurias. 3. Their battle with the sons of 
Aphareus. Once the Dioseuri, in conjunction 
with Idas and Lyneeus, the sons of Aphareus, 
had earried away a herd of oxen from Areadia. 
Idas appropriated the herd to himself, and drove 
itto his home in Messene. 'The Dioseun then 
invaded Messene, drove away the cattle of 
whieh they had been deprived, and mueh more 
in addition. Henee arose a war between the 
Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, which was 
earried on in Messene or Laeonia. Castor, the 


mortal, fell by the hands of Idas, but Pollux 


slew Lyneeus, and Jupiter (Zeus) killed Idas 
by a flash of lightning. Pollux then returned 
to his brother, whom he found breathing his 
last, and he prayed to Jupiter (Zeus) to be per- 
mitted to die with him. Jupiter (Zeus) gave 
him the option either to live as his immortal 
son in Olympus, or to share his brother's fate, 
and to live alternately one day under the earth, 
and the other in the heavenly abodes of the 
gods.  Aeeording to a different form of the 
story, Jupiter (Zeus) rewarded the attaehment 
of the two brothers by placing them among the 
stars as Gemini. These heroie youths received 
divine honors at Sparta. Their worship spread 
from Peloponnesus over Greece, Sieily, and Italy. 
Their principal eharaeteristie was that of 
Geol corpse that is, mighty helpers of man. 
whence they were sometimes called dvaxec or 
Gvakrec. They were worshipped more espe- 
cially as the protectors of travellers by sea, for 
Neptune (Poseidon) had rewarded their brotherly 
love by giving them power over winds and 
waves, that they might assist the shipwrecked 
(fratres Helence, lucida sidera, Hor, Carm, i. 
3). Whenever they appeared they were seen 
riding on magnificent white steeds. They were 
as presidents of the publie games. 


| They were further believed to have invented 


the war-danee and warlike music, and poets 
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and bards were favored by them. Owing to 
their warlike character, it was customary at 
Sparta for the two kings, whenever they went 
to war, to be aceompanied by symbolie repre- 
sentations of the Dioseuri (dórava). Respeeting 
their festivals, vid. Dict. of Ant, arts. ANAcuIA, 
Droscurta. Their usual representation in works 
of art is that of two youthful horsemen with 
egg-shaped helmets, crowned with stars, and 
with spears in their hands. At Rome, the wor- 
ship of the Dioseuri was introduced at an early 
time. They were believed to have assisted 
the Romans against the Latins in the battle of 
Lake Regillus ; and the dictator, A. Postumius 
Albinus, during the battle vowed a temple to 
them. It was ereeted in the Forum, on the 
spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vesta. It was eonse- 
crated on the 15th of July, the anniversary of 
the battle of Regillus. The equites regarded 
the Dioseur as their patrons. From the year 
B.C. 805, the equites went every year, on the 
15th of July, in a magnifieent proeession on 
horseback, from the temple of Mars through 
the main streets of the eity, aeross the Forum, 
and by the aneient temple of the Dioseuri. 
Diosctrias (Arockovpiác: Atockovptetc : now 
Iskuria or £sganr), an important town in Col- 
ehis, on the River Anthemus, northwest of the 
Phasis, founded by the Milesians, was a great 


emporium for all the surrounding people: under | 


the Romans it was ealled Sebastopolis. 

D10s- Hinos (Aoc Tepór : Atocispírac), a small 
town on the eoast of Ionia, between Lebedus 
and Colophon. 

Drosponis (Acóçrožer: Acocrozírnc). 1. D. 
MacwNa, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
Vid. Tarnx—2. D. Parva, ealled by Pliny Jo- 
vis Oppidum, the eapital of the Nomos Diospo- 
lites in Upper Egypt—3. A town in Lower 
Egypt, in the Delta, near Mendes, in the midst 


of marshes —4. (Now Ladd, Lydd), the name: 
given by the Greek and Roman writers to the | 


Lyppa of the Seriptures.—3. A town in Pontus, 
originally called Canina. 

Drovis, an aneient Italian (Umbrian) name of 
Jupiter. 


Dipuitus (Aíó:Zoc), one of the principal Athe- | 


nian eomie pocts of the new comedy, and a eon- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a 
native of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 
one hundred plays. Though, in point of time, 
Diphilus belonged to the new eomedy, his poetry 
seems to have had more of the eharacter of the 
middle. This is shown, among other indica- 
tions, by the frequeney with whieh he chose 
mythologieal subjeets for his plays, and by his 
bringing on the stage the poets Arehilochus, 
Hipponax, and Sappho. The Roman comie 
poets borrowed largely from Diphilus. The 
Casina of Plautus is a translation of his K2.5pot- 
pevo His Suvaro0vjorovrec was translated by 
Plautus in the lost play of the Commorientes, and 
was partly followed by Terence in his Adelphi. 
The Rudens of Plautus is also a translation of 
a play of Diphilus, but the title of the Greek 
play is not known. [The fragments of Diphilus 
are edited by Meineke, Fragm. Comic Crec, 
vol, ii, p. 1066-96, edit. minor.] 

Dreanvs and SoyLtis (Atzotroc kai XkáAZc), 
very ancient Greek statuaries, who are always 
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mentioned together, flourished about B.C. 560. 
| They were natives of Crete, whenee they went 
to Sieyon, which was for a long time the chief 
seat of Grecian art. Their disciples were Tee- 
teeus and Angelion, Learchus of Rhegiun, Dory- 
elidas and his brother Medon, Dontas, and The- 
oeles, who were all four Lacedeemonians. Di- 
peenus and Seyllis are sometimes ealled sons of 
Daedalus, by which we are only to understand 
that they belonged to the Daedalian style of art 
| Vid. DÆDALUS. l 

| Dmg, a name of the Furie. Vid. Ecmenivrs 
| Dmecer (Aípx7), daughter of Helios and wife 
| of Lyeus. Her story is related under Awruros 

{Dinu or DErE (Aecpy). Vid. Beremcr, No, 4.] 

Dinruys (Afpóvc), a mountain in Eubæa. ` 

Dis, eontraeted from Dives, a name some- 
times given to Pluto, and hence also to the low- 
| er world. 
| Dium (Aiov : Atevr, Acaorís). 1. Animportant 
¡town in Macedonia, on the Thermaic Gulf, so 
' called after a temple of Jupiter (Zeus). Here 
were placed the equestrian statues by Lysippns 
| of the Macedonians who had fallen at the battle 
¡Of the Grameus.—?. A. town in Chaleidiee in 
Macedonia, on the Strymonie Gulf —3. A town 
in Euboea, not far from the promontory Cenzum. 

Drvico, the leader of the Helvetians in the 

, war against L. Cassius in B.C. 107, was at the 
head of the embassy sent to Julius Cesar, near- 
ly fifty years later, B.C. 58, when he was pre- 
; paring to attack the Helvetians. 
DivinAcus, an “Eduan noble and brother of 
- Dumnorix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
‘and of Casar, who, in consideration of Ins en- 
| treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix ix 
' B.C. 58. In the same year he took the most 
| prominent part among the Gallie chiefs in re- 
questing Cæsars aid against Ariovistus; he 
! had some time before gone even to Rome to ask 
¡the senate for their interferenee, but without 
sueeess. During this visit he was the guest of 
Cieero. 

Divovtrum (now Metz,) subsequently Medio- 
 matriel, and still later Metis or Mettis, the eapi- 
tal of the Mediomatrici in Gallia Belgica. 
Divóxa. Vid. Capvnci. 

DryLius (Aiv27.0¢), an Athenian, who wrote a 
history of Greece and Sieily in twenty-six or 
| twenty-seven books, from the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomelus. The exaet pe- 
riod at which he flourished ean not be aseertain- 
| ed, bus he belongs to the age of the Ptolemies. 
Don&£nvs (Ad6ypoc), a town in Peonia in Me- 

| cedonia, east of the River Eehedorus. 

Docfwia or Doctméum (Aortta, Aokiuetov : Ao- 
kiueíc, Aokiyqvoc), a town in Phrygia, not far 
from Synnada : in its neighborhood were cele- 
| brated marble quarries. 
| Dópóxa (Avdó»7), the most ancient oracle in 
| Greeee, was situated in Epirus, and probably at 
the southeastern extremity of the Lake of Joan- 
nina, near Nastritea, It was founded by Pe- 
lasgians, and was dedieated to Jupiter (Zeus). 
The responses of the oracle were given from 
| lofty oaks or beeeh trees, probably from a grove 
consisting of these trecs. The will of the god 
was declared by the wind rustling through the 
trees; and, in order to render the sounds more 
' distinet, brazen vessels were suspended on the 


| 
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. branches of the trees, whieh, being set in motion 
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by the wind, came in contact with one another. 
These sounds were in early times interpreted 
by men, but afterward, when the worship of 
Dione became eonneeted with that of Jupiter 
(Zeus), by two or three aged women, who were 
called mederúdes or méara, because pigeons 
were said to have brought the command to found 
the oracle. There were, however, also priests, 
called Selli or Helli, who had the management 
of the temple. The oracle of Dodona had less 
influence in historical times than in the heroic 
age. It was ehiefly consulted by the neighbor- 
ing tribes, the ®tolians, Acarnanians, and Epi- 
rots, and by those who would not go to Delphi 
on account of its partiality for the Dorians. In 
B.C. 219, the temple was destroyed by the Æto- 
lians, and the sacred oaks eut down. But the 
town continued to exist, and we hear of a bishop 
of Dodona in the council of Ephesus. 
DoLareLLa, ConxELÍus. 1. P, consul B.C. 
283, conquered the Senones—2. Ox, curule 
eedile 165, in which year he and his colleague, 
Sextus Julius Cæsar, had the Hecyra of Terence 
performed at the festival of the Megalesia. In 
159 he was eonsul—3. Cx, a partisan of Sulla, 
by whom he was made eonsul, 81. He after- 
ward received Macedonia for his provinee. In 
77 he was accused by the young Julius Cesar 
of having been guilty of extortion in his prov- 
ince, but he was aequitted.—4 Ox. prætor ur- 
banus 81, when the cause of P. Quintius was 
tried: Cicero charges him with having acted on 
that occasion unjustly. The year after he had 
Cilicia for his province; C. Malleolus was his 
uzstor, and ihe notorious Verres his legate. 
Dolabella not only tolerated the extortions and 
robberies committed by them, but shared in 
their booty. On his return to Rome, Dolabella 
was accused by M. /Emilius Seaurus of extor- 
tion in his provinee, and on that oeeasion Verres 
deserted his accomplice and furnished the accus- 
er with all the neeessary information.  Dola- 
bella was eondemned, and went into exile.— 
5. P, the son-in-law of Cieero, whose daughter 
Tullia he married after divoreing his wife Fabia, 
51. He was oneof the most profligate men of 
his age, and his conduct caused Cieero great 
uneasiness. On the breaking out of the civil 
war he joined Cesar, and fought on his side at 
the battle of Pharsalia (48), in Africa (46), and 
in Spain (45). Cesar raised him to the consul- 
ship in 44, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Antony. After the murder of Cesar, he forth- 
with joined the assassins of his benefactor; but 
when Antony gave him the province of Syria, 
with the eommand against the Parthians, all his 
republican enthusiasm disappeared at once. On 
his way to his provinee he plundered the cities 


of Greece and Asia Minor, and at Smyrna he 


murdered Trebonius, who had been appointed 
by the senate proconsul of Asia, When his 
proeeedings became known at Rome, he was 
declared a publie enemy ; aud Cassius, who had 
reeeived Syria from the senate, marched against 
him. Dolabella threw himself into Laodicta, 
whieh was besieged by Cassius, who at length 
sueeeeded in taking it. Dolabella, in order not 
to fall into the hands of his enemies, ordered 
one of his soldiers to kill him, 43. 

DoricuE (AoA£y») 1. The ancient name of 
the island Tearus.—2. A town in Thessaly, on the 
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western slope of Olympus.—3. A town in Com- 
magene, between Zeugma and Germanieta, also 
called Doliehene, eclebrated for the worship of 
Jupiter.—4. Or Dulichium. Vid. EcurxADpEs.. 
DoricmiszE (AoAryiorn : now Kakava), an isl- 
and off the eoast of Lyeia, opposite the prom- 
ontory Chimera. , 
Dorróxzs (Aodiovec), a Pelasgic people in 
Mysia, who dwelt between the rivers Æsepus 
and Rhyndacus, and in the neighborhood of Cyz- 
icus, which was called after them Doliónis. 
Doton (AóAov), a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by Ulys- 
ses and Diomedes, compelled to give intelh- 
gence respecting the Trojans, and then slain by 
Diomedes. The tenth book of the Iliad was 
therefore called Ao/dvera or Aolovogovía. 
DoLoxc1 (Aó2oykot), a Thracian people in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. Vid. MILTIADES. 
Do.épes (Aólores), a powerful people in 
Thessaly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought be- 
fore Troy. (Hom, JL, ix, 484) At a later 
time they dwelt at the foot of Mount Pindus; 
and their country, called Dororr4 (AoZozía), 
was reekoned part of Epirus. 
Domitia. 1. Sister of On. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (vid. AHENOBARBUS, No. 10) and consc- 
quently an aunt of the Emperor Nero, She was 
the wife of Crispus Passienus, and was mur- 
dered in her old age by Nero, who wished to get 
possession of her property.—2. LEripA, sister of 
the preceding, wife of M. Valerius Messala Bar- 
| batus, and mother of Messalina, was put to 
| death by Claudius at the instigation of Agrip- 
| pina.—8. Loneina, daughter of Domitius Cor- 
| bulo, was first married to L. Lamia Æmilianus, 
and afterward to the Emperor Domitian. In 
consequence of her adulterous intereourse with 
Paris, an aetor, Domitian repudiated her, but 
was afterward reconciled to her. She was 
privy to Domitian’s murder. 

Domivia Gens, plebeian, was divided into the 
two illustrious families of AHENOBARBUS and 
CALVINUS. 

Domitiants, or, with his full name, T. FLavius 
Doxmrriayus Avcustus, Roman emperor A.D. 
81-96, was the younger son of Vespasian, and 
was born at Rome A.D.51. When Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor by the legions in the 
East (69), Domitian, who was then at Rome, 
narrowly eseaped being murdered by Vitellius, 
and eoncealed himself until the vietory of his 
father’s party was decided. After the fall of 
Vitellius, Domitian was proclaimed Cesar, and 
obtained the government of the city till the re- 
turn of his father. In this short time he gave 
full proofs of his sanguinary and licentious tem- 
per. Vespasian intrusted Domitian with no 
publie affairs, and during the ten years of his 
reign (69-79), Domitian lived as a private per- 
'son on an estate near the Alban Mount, sur- 
| rounded by a number of eourtesans, and devot- 
ing a great part of bis time to the composition 
of poetry and the reeitation of his produetions. 
During the reign of his brother Titus (79-81), 
| he was also not allowed to take any part in pub- 
| lie affairs. On the death of Titus (S1), which 
was in all probability the work of Domitian. he 
i was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. Dur- 
ing the first few years of his reign he kept a 
strict superintendence over the governors of 
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provinees, enacted several useful laws, endeav- ` 
ored to correct the licentious conduet of the 
higher elasses; and though he indulged him- 
self in strange passions, his government was 
much better than had been expeeted. But his 
-conduct was soon changed for the worse. His 
wars were mostly unfortunate; and his want 
of success both wounded his vanity and exeited 
his fears, and thus led him to delight in the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of others. In 83 he un- 
dertook an expedition against the Chatti, which 
was attended with no result, though on his re- 
turn to Rome in the following year he eelebra- 
ted a triumph, and assumed the name of Ger- 
manicus. In 85, Agricola, whose sueeess and 
merits exeited his jealousy, was reealled to 
Rome. Vid, AenicorA. From 86 to 90 he had 
to earry on war with Deecbalus and the Daei- 
ang, who defeated the Romau armies, and at 
length eompelled Domitian to purehase peace 
on very humiliating terms. Vid. DECEBALUS. 
It was after the Dacian war especially that he 
gave full sway to his eruelty and tyranny. No 
man of distinction was safe unless he would 
degrade himself to flatter the tyrant. The silent 
fear which prevailed in Rome and Italy during 
the latter years of Domitian's reign are briefly 
but energetically described by Tacitus in the 
introduetion to his Life of Agricola, and his viees 
and tyranny are exposed in the strongest colors 
by the withering satire of Juvenal. All the 
philosophers who lived at Rome were expelled. 
Christian writers attribute to him a persecution 
of the Christians likewise, but there is some 
doubt upon the matter; and the belief seems 
to have arisen from the strietness with which 
he exacted the tribute from the Jews, and whieh 
may have eaused mueh suffering to the Chris- 
tians also. Many conspiracies had been formed 
against his life, but had been discovered. At 
length three officers of his court, Parthenius, 
Sigerius, and Entellus, whom Domitian intended 
to put to death, assisted by Domitia, the empe- 
rors wife, had him murdered by Stephanus, a 
freedman, on the 18th of September, 96. 

Domtrius AFER. Vid. AFER. 

Domitivs CorbÚLO. Vid. ConsuLo. 

Domitius Marsus. Vid. Marsus. 

Domitius Unrianus. Vid. Urrrawvs. 

Donna, Juria, of Emesa, was born of humble 
parents, and married the Emperor Septimius 
Severus when he was ina private station. She 
was beautiful and profligate, but, at the same 
time, gifted with strong powers of mind, and 
fond of literature and of the society of literary 
men. She had great influenee over her hus- 
band, and after his death was intrusted by her 
son Caraealla with the administration of the 
most important affairs of state. After the mur- 
der of Caraealla, she was at first kindly treated 
by Maermus; but, having incurred the suspi- 
cions of Maerinus, and being commanded to 
quit Antioch, she put an end to her own life by 
voluntary starvation, A.D. 217. 

DonAtus. 1. A celebrated grammarian, who 
taught at Rome in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and was the preceptor of Saint Jerome. 
His most famous work isa system of Latin 
Grammar, whieh has formed the ground-work 
of most elementary treatises upon the same sub- 
jeet, from his own time to the present day. It! 
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has been usually published in the form of twe 
separate tracts: 1. Ars s. Editio Prima, de lite- 
ris, syllabis, pedibus, et tonis ; 9. Editio Secunda, 
de octo partibus orationis; to whieh are eom- 
monly annexed De barbarismo, De solcecismo, De 
ceteris vitiis; De metaplasmo, De schematibus ; 
De tropis ; but in the recent edition of Linde- 
mann (in Corpus Gramm. Latin, Lips, 1831) 
these are all eombined under one general title, 
Donati Ars Grammaticatribus libris comprehensa. 
We also possess introduetions (enarrationes) and 
seholia, by Donatus, to five out of the six plays 
of Terenee, those to the Heautontimorumenos 
having been lost. They are attached to all com- 
plete editions of Terence—2. Trsrrius Cirat- 
DIUS, the author of a life of Virgil in twenty-five 
chapters, prefixed to many editions of Virgil. 
Nothing is known with regard to this Donatus : 
but it has been conjectured that some gramma- 
rian, who flourished about the commeneement 
of the fifth century, may have drawn up a bi- 
ography whieh formed the ground-work of the 
plece we now possess. 

Dontsa or Dontsia (Aovovoía: Aovióctoc : 
now Stenosa), one of the smaller Sporades in 
the Ægean Sea, south of Naxos, subject to the 
Rhodians in early times. It produeed green 
marble, whence Virgil (#7, iii, 125) calls the 
island viridis. Under the Roman emperors it 
was used as a plaee of banishment. 

Dora, Dorus, Dorum (rá Adpa, Adpog: Aw- 
pirnc), ealled Dor in the Old Testament, the 
most southerly town of Pheenicia on the coast, 
on a kind of peninsula at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. It was an ancient town, formerly the 
residenee of a Canaanitish king, and afterward 
belonged to the tribe of Manasseh. Under the 
Seleueide it was a strong fortress, and was in- 
eluded in Coele-Syria. It subsequently fell into 
decay, but was restored and again made a forti- 
fied plaee by the Roman general Gabinius. 

Dortzus (Aopteóc). 1. Eldest son of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife, was, 
however, born after the son of the seeond mar- 
riage, Cleomenes, and therefore exeluded from 
the immediate sueeession. Vid. ANAXANDRIDES. 
On the aecession of Cleomenes to the throne. 
Dorieus left Sparta to establish for himself a 
kingdom elsewhere. He led his colony first to 
Libya; but, driven away thenee, he passed over 
to Eryx in Sieily, where he fell in a battle with 
the Egesteans and Carthaginians, about B.C. 
508.—2. Son of Diagoras of Rhodes (vid. Diac- 
ORAS), was celebrated for his victories in all the 
great Grecian games. He settled in Thurii, 
and from this place, after the defeat of the Athe- 
nians at Syracuse, he led thirty galleys to the 
aid of the Spartan eause in Greeee, B.C. 412. 
He continued to take an aetive part in the war 
till 407, when he was captured by the Athe- 
nians ; but the people, in admiration of his ath- 
letie size and noble beauty, dismissed him with- 
out so much as exacting a ransom. He is said 
at a later time to have been put to death by the 
Spartans. 

Doris (Aopíc) 1. Daughter of Oeeanus ana 
Tethys, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother 
of the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of this divinity for the sea itself 
Virg, Eclog, x, 5)—2. One of the Nereides, 
daughter of the precede at Loceri, 
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daughter of Xenetus, wife of Dionysius the elder, 


DRACON. 


Dorso, C. Fanius, greatly distingnished him- 


and mother of the younger Dionysins of Syra- | self when the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, 


euse. 

aber (Aúpec). 1. A small and mountainons 
country in Greece, formerly ealled Dnyóris (Apv- 
oxic), was bounded by Thessaly on the north, 
by Ætolia on the west, by Locris on the south, 
and by Phoeis on the east. It contained four 
towns, Boum, Citinium, Erinens, and Pindus, 
which formed the Dorian tctrapolis. These 
towns never attained any eonseqnenee, and in 
the time of the Romans were in rnins ; but the 
conntry is of importanee as the home of the 
Dorians (Aopieic : Dores), one of the great Hel- 
lenie raees, who elaimed deseent from the myth- 
ical Dorus. Vid. Dorus. The Dorians, how- 
ever, had not always dwelt in this land. He- 
rodotns relates (i, 56) that they first inhabited 
Phthiotis in the time of Deuealion; that next, 
under Dorus, they inhabited Histizeotis, at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus ; that, Pars from 
thenee by the Cadmeans, they settled on Mount 
Pindus; and that they subsequently took up 
their abode in Dryopis, afterward ealled Doris. 
Their fifth and last migration was to Pelopon- 
nesus, Whieh they eonqnered, aecording to tra- 
dition, eighty years after the Trojan war. 
was related that /Egimius, the king of the Do- 
rians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithe, but was reinstated by Hercules; 
that the children of Hercules hence took refuge 
in this land when they had been expelled from 
Peloponnesus ; and that it was to restore them 
to their mghts that the Dorians invaded Pelo- 
ponuesus. Aceordingly, the eonqnest of Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians is usually ealled the 
Return of the Heraelide. Vid. Hrracima. 
The Doriaus were divided into three tribes: the 
Hfylleis (Y22ei¢), Pamphyli (ILépóvAor), and Dy- 
manes (Avpdvec). The first derived their name 
irom Hyllus, son of Hercules, the two last from 
Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of Algimius. The 
Dorians were the ruling elass throughout Pelo- 
pounesus: the old inhabitants were reduced to 
slavery, or beeame snbjeets of the Dorians un- 
der the name of Perioci (IIepíouot). Vid. Dict. 
of Antig., art Periaci.—2. A district in Asia 
Minor, eonsisting of the Dorian settlements on 
¿he coast of Caria and the neighboring islands. 
Six of these towns formed a leagne, ealled the 
Dorian hexapolis, consisting of Lindus, Italysns, 
and Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the island 
Vos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the main 
land. There were also other Dorian settlements 
in the neighborhood, but they were never ad- 
uutted to the leagne. The members of the 
hexapolis were aecustomed to eclebrate a fes- 
tival with games on the Triopian promontory 
near Cnidus, in honor of the Triopian Apollo; 
the prizes in those games were brazen tripods, 
which the victors had to dedieate in the temple 
of Apollo; and Haliearnassus was strnck out 
of the league beeause one of her eitizens ear- 
ried the tripod to his own honse instead of leav- 
ing itin the temple. The hexapolis thus be- 
eame a pentapolis. 

Doriscus (Aopíckoc). a town in Thraee at the 
mouth of the Hebrns, in the midst of an exten- 
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B.C. 390. The Fabian gens was aceustomed 
to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed time on the 
Quirinal Hill, and aceordingly, at the appointed 
time, C. Dorso, who was then a young man, de- 
seended from the Capitol, carrying the sacred 
things in his hands, passed in safety through 
the enemy's posts, and, after performing the 
sacrifice, returned in safety to the Capitol. 

Dorts (Adpoc), the mythieal aneestor of the 
Dorians, is deseribed cither as the son of Hellen 
by the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus, 
and ZEolus, or as a son of Apollo and Phthia, 
and a brother of Laodoeus and Polypoetes. 

[Doryerus (Aópvk2oc) 1. An illegitimate 
son of Priam, slain by the Telamonian Ajax.—?. 
Brother of Pheneus, king of Thraee, hnsband 
of Beroé, who is mentioned by Virgil (Zn. 5, 
620.)] 

DonxL EUM (AopóAatov : AopvZacóc: now Eski- 
Shehr) a town in Phrygia Epietetus, on the 
River Thymbris, with warm baths whieh are 
used at the present day; important under the 
Romans as the place from whieh the roads di- 
verged to Pessinns, Ieonium, and Apamea. 

DosiXpas (Aoctádac), of Rhodes, the author 
of two poems in the Greek Anthology, the verses 
of which are so arranged that eaeh poem pre- 
sents the profile of an altar. 

[Dosrrneus (Aocíüeoc), a Greek historian, ef 
whom four works are mentioned, XiukeAukd, Av- 
Ó.aKá, "Iradixd, Ile2oníóas.] 

DosiruÉus (Acooí0coc), surnamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about A.D. 
207. He has left behind him a work entitled 
'Epuyveúpara, of which the first and second 
books eontain a Greek grammar writtenin Latin, 
and Greek-Latin and Latin-Greck glossaries. 
The third book, which is the most important, 
eontains translations from Latin authors into 
Greek, and vice versé, and has been published 
separately by Bóeking, Bonn, 1832. 

Dossennus FaAnivus or DonsENNUS, an aneient 
Latin comic dramatist, eensured by Horaee (Lp., 
iL, 1, 178) on aecount of the exaggerated buf. 
foonery of his characters. It appears that the 
name Dossenus (like that of JMacchus) was ap- 
propriated to one of the standard eharacters in 
the Atellane farecs. Henee some have sup- 
posed that Dossennus in Horaec is not the name 
of a real person. 

Dorium (Adziov: Awzetc), a town and plain 
in Thessaly, south of Mount Ossa, on the Lake 
Beebeis. 

[Doro (Awr«), one of the Nereids (Z, 18, 43).] 

[Dorus (Aroc), a leader of the Paphlage- 
nians in the army of Xerxes, Herod.] 

Drasescus (Apdbyoxoc, also Apúbiokoc : now 
Drama), a town in the distriet of Edónis in 
Maeedonia, on the Strymon. 

Dracanon (Apúravov), a town and promon- 
tory in the island Icaria. 

[Dracius ( Apáktoc), a leader of the Epeass- 





i (early inhabitants of Elis) before Troy.] 


Dracos (Apúrov), the author of the first wirit- 
ten eode of laws at Athens, whieh were called 
Geopoi, as distinguished from the vóuot of Solon. 


sive plain of the same name, where Xerxes re- | In this eode he affixed the penalty of death to 


viewed his vast forces. 
{Dorsennus. Vid. Dossunnes. 
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, almost all erimes—to petty thefts, for instanec, 
, 45 well as to sacrilege and murder—whieh gave- 
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occasion to the remark that his laws were writ- 
ten, not in ink, but in blood. We are told that 
he himself defended this extreme harshness by 
saying that sinall offences deserved death, and 
that he knew no severer punishinent for great 
ones, His legislation is plaeed in B.C. 621. 
After the legislation of Solon (594), most of the 
laws of Dracon fell into disuse; but some of 
them were still in foree at the end of the Pelo- 

nnesian War, as, for instance, the law which 
permitted the injured husband to slay the adul- 
terer, if taken in the aet. We are told that 
Dracon died at ¿Egina, being smothered by the 
number of hats and eloaks showered upon him as 
a popular mark of honor in the theatre. 

[Draxces, an Italian, favorite of Latinus, a 
persevering opponent of the plans of Turnus.] 

DranciAna (Apayytav : now Sedjestán), a 
part of Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes 
formed a separate satrapy, but was more usu- 
ally united to the satrapies cither of Arachosia, 
or of Gedrosia, or of Aria. The chief product 
of the country was tin: the chief river was the 
Erymanthus or Eryinandrus (now Hilmend or 
Hindmend). In the north of the country dwelt 
the DnaxcE (Apdyyaz), a warlike people, from 
whom the provinee derived its name: their 
capital was Prophthasia. The Zarangæ, Sa- 
rangs, or Daraude, who are also mentioned as 
inhabitants of the country, are probably only 
other forms of the name Drange. The Ariaspe 
inhabited the southern part of the provinec. Vid. 
A RIASPAE, 

DraubAcum (now Dardasso), a fortress of the 
Penestee in Greek Illyria. 

Drávus (now Drave), a tributary of the Dan- 
ube, rises in the Noric Alps near Aguntum, flows 
through Norieum and Pannonia, and, after re- 
ceiving the Murius (now Muhr), falls into the 
Danube east of Mursa (now Esseck). 

DnÉcÁNvw (Apéxavov), a promontory on the 
western side of the island Cos. 

Dreraxius, Larinus PacArus, a friend of 
Ausonius, and a correspondent of Symmachus, 
delivered a panegyrie on the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, A.D. 391, after the vietory of the latter 
aver Maximus. This panegyrie, which is ex- 
tant, is the eleventh in the eolleetion of the 
Panegyrici Veteres. 

DnÉPÁNvw (Apéravov: Aperaveús), that is, a 
sickle. 1, Also DrerAna (rà Apérava), more 
rarely DrEpANE (now Trapani), a sea-port town 
in the northwestern corner of Sicily, so called 
because the land ou which it was built was in 
the form of a sickle. It was founded by the 
Carthaginian Hamilear at the commencement of 
the first Punie War, and was one of the chief 
naval stations of the Carthaginians. Under the 
Romans it was an important commercial town. 
It was here that Anchises died, according to 
Virgil.—2. A promontory in Achaia. Vid. Rucu. 
—3. The ancient name of Corcrra—4. Also 
Drérine, a town iu Bithynia, on the Sinus As- 
acenus, the birth-plaee of Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, in whose honor it was 
led HeLeNovoLis, aud made an important 
place. In its neighborhood were warm medi- 
cinal baths, which Constantine the Great fre- 
quently used in the latter part of his life. 

Drersa (Ap&ba, also "Adpaa, Adpapa, Apdiba- 
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ka: now stnderab or Inderab), à town in the 
northeast of Bactriaua, on the frontiers of Sog- 
diana. 

Dritx (ApiZat), a brave people in Pontus, ep 
the frontiers of Colchis, near Trapezus. 

Dro, a river in Illyrieum, flows into tho 
Adriatie near Lissus. 

: DnowrciLgrES (Apouixairne), a king of the 
Getz, who took Lysimachus prisoner, Tid. 
Lysimacu's. 

Drómos AciuntEUs. Vid. Acmnrkcs Dromos, 

Druentia (now Durance), a large and rapid 
river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, 
and flows into the Rhone near Avenio (now 
Avignon). 

Dnaüxa (now Dróme), a small river in Gallis: 
Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, and flows into the 
Rhone south of Valencia (now Valence). 

Dmusinna. 1, Livia, mother of the Emperor 
Tiberius and wife of Augustus. Vid. Livia— 
2. Daughter of Germanieus and Agrippina, mar- 
ried first to L. Cassius. Longinus, and afterward. 
to M. /Emilius Lepidus ; but she lived in inces- 
tuous intereourse with her brother Caligula, 
whose passion for her exeeeded all bounds. On 
her death in A.D. 38, he commanded that she 
should be worshipped, by the name Panthea, 
with the same honors as Venus.—3. Daughter 
of Herodes Agrippa I, king of the Jews, mar- 
ried first Azizus, king of Emesa, whom she di- 
voreed, and secondly Felix, the procurator of 
Judæa. She was present with her husbaud when. 
St. Paul preached before Felix in A.D. 60. 

Dxusus, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Livia gens. It is said that one of the 
Livii acquired the eognomen Drusus for him- 
self and his deseendants by having slain in 
close combat one Drausus, a Gallie chieftain :. 
but this statement deserves little eredit.—1. M. 
Livius Dnuscs, tribune of the plebs with C. 
Graeehus, D.C. 122. He was a stauneh ad- 
herent of the aristoeracy, and after putting his 
veto upon the laws proposed by Graechus, he 
brought forward almost the very same meas- 
ures, in order to gain popularity for the senate, 
and to impress the people with the belief that 
the optimates were their best friends. The sue- 
eess of this system earned for him the designa- 
tion patronus senatus. Drusus was consul 11%.. 
obtained Macedonia as his provinee, and con- 
quered the Seordisci—2. M. Livivs Drusus, son 
of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a man of great 
energy and ability. He was tribune of the 
plebs 91, in the consulship of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus and Sex. Julius Cesar. Although, like lus- 
father, he belonged to the aristocratical party. 
he meditated the most extensive aud organie 
changes in the Roman state. To conciliate the 
people he renewed several of the measnres of 
the Gracehi. He proposed and carried laws tor 
the distribution of corn or for its sale at a low 
price, and for the assignation of publie land. 

¡He also gained the support of the Latini and 
hos Socii by promising to secure for them the’ 
Ronian citizenship. Thus strengthened, he pro- 
posed to transfer the judicia from the equites to 
the senate ; but, as a compensation to the former 
| order, he further proposed that the senate, now 
reduced below the regular number: of three hnnd- 
| red, should be re-enforced by the introduction: 


of an equal number of new members seleeted 
Ol 
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from the equites. This measure proved un- 
satisfactory to both parties. The Roman pop- 
ulace also were opposed to the Roman fran- 
chise being given to the Latins and the Socii. 
The senate, perceiving the dissatisfaction of all 
parties, voted that all the laws of Drusus, be- 
ing carried agaiust the auspices, were null and 
void from the beginning. Drusus now began 
to organize a formidable conspiracy against the 
government; but one evening, as he was enter- 
ing the hall of his own house, he was stabbed, 
and died a few hours afterward. The assassin 
was never discovered, and no attempts were 
made to discover him. Czepio and Philippus 
were both suspected of having suborned the 
erine; but Cicero attributes it to Q. Varius. 
The death of Drusus destroyed the hopes of the 
Socii, and was thus immediately followed by the 
Social War.—3. Lrvius Drusus CLAUDIANUS, 
father of Livia, who was the mother of the Em- 
peror Tiberius. He was one of the gens Clau- 
dia, and was adopted by a Livius Drusus. It 
was through this adoption that the Drusi be- 
eame connected with the imperial family. The 
father of Livia, after the death of Cesar, cs- 
poused the eause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi (42), being proseribed 
by the conquerors, he killed himself in his tent. 
—4. Nero Cravpivs Drusus, commonly called 
by the moderns Drusus Sextor, to distinguish 
him from No. 5, was the son of Tib. Claudius 
Nevo and Livia, and younger brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius. He was born in the house 
of Augustus three months after the marriage 
of Livia and Augustus, 38. Drusus, as he grew 
up, was more liked by the people than was his 
brother. His manners were affable, and his 
conduct without reproach, He married Anto- 
via, the daughter of the triumvir, and his fideli- 
ty to lis wife was a theme of admiration in a 
profligate age. He was greatly trusted by Au- 
gustus, who employed him in important offices. 
He carried on the war against the Germans, 


and penetrated far into the interior of the coun- | 
In 12 he drove the Sicambri and their | 


try. 
allies out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then fol- 
lowed the course of the river down to the occan, 
and subdued the Frisians. It was apparently 
during this campaign that Drusus dug a canal 
( Fossa, Drusiana) from the Rhine, near Arnheim, 
to the Yssel, near Desberg; and he made use 
of this canal to sail from the Rhine into the 
ocean. In his seeond campaign (11) Drusus 
subdued the Usipetes, invaded the eountry of 
the Sicambri, and passed on through the terri- 
tory of the Chernsci as far as the Visurgis (now 
Weser). On his return he was attacked by the 
united forces of the Germans, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. In his third cam- 
paign (10) he conquered the Chatti and other 
German tribes, and then returned to Rome, 
where le was inade consul for the following 
year, Jo his fourth campaign (9), which he 
carried on as consul, he advanced as far as the 
Albis (uow .E/be) sweeping every thing before 
him. Tt 1, said that le had resolved to cross 
tlie Elbe, but was deterred by the apparition of 


a woman of dimensions greater than human, who | 


gaid to him in the Latin tongue, “ Whither goest 
thou, insatiable Drusus! The Fates forbid thee 
to advance, Away! The end of thy deeds and 
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thy life is mgh? On the return of the army 
to the Rhine, Drusus died in consequence of a 
fracture of his leg, which lappeued through a 
fall from his horse. Upon receiving tidings of 
the dangerous illness of Drusus, Tiberius im- 
| mediately crossed the Alps, and, after travelling 
¡with extraordinary speed, arrived in time to 
close the eyes of his brother. Tiberius brought 
the body to Italy : it was burned in the field of 
Mars, and the ashes deposited in the tomb of 
Augustus.—ó. Drusus Casar, commonly called 
by modern writers Drusus Juxron, was tle son 
of the Emperor Tiberius by his first wife, Vip- 
sania. He married Livia, the sister of Ger- 
manicus. After the death of Augustus, A.D. 
14, he was sent into Pannonia to quell the mu- 
tiny of the legions. In 15 he was consul, and 
in 16 he was sent into Illyrieum: he succeeded 
in fomenting dissension among the Germanic 
tribes, and destroyed the power of Maroboduus. 
In 21 he was consul a second time; and in 22 
le received the tribunicia potestas, by which he 
was pointed out as the intended successor to the 
empire. But Sejanus, the favorite of Tiberius. 
aspired to the empire. He seduced Livia, the 
wife of Drusus, and persuaded ler to become 
the murderer of her husband. A poison was 
administered to Drusus, which terminated his 
life by a lingcring disease, that was supposed 
at the time to be the consequence of intemper- 
ance, A.D. 95.—6. Drusus, second son of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina. After the death of 
Drusus, the sou of Tiberius (vid. No. 5), Drusus 
and his elder brother Nero became the heirs 
to the imperial throne. Sejanus therefore rc- 
solved to get rid of them both. He first engaged 
Drusus in the plots against his elder brother. 
whieh ended in the banishment and death of that 
prince. Vid. Nero. The turn of Drusus came 
next. He was accused in 30, and condemned to 
death as an enemy of the state. Tiberius kept 
him imprisoned for three years, and then starved 
him to death, 33. 

DrYADes. Vid. NYmPux. 

Dryas (Aptac). 1. Son of the Thracian king 
Lycurgus, who is hence called DnvANTIDES.— 
[2. One of the Lapithe, friend of Pirithous (22, 
vi, 180)—8. Son of the Thracian king Lycur- 
gus, slain by his own father in a fit of plirensy 
brought upon him by Bacehus.] 

Drímea or DnYwus (Apupaia, Apuós : Apv- 
juetc: now Baba ?), a town in Phoeis, a little 
south of the Cephisus, was destroyed by 
Xerxes. 

[Dn a6, a nymph, a companion of Cyrenc.] 

Drímus (Apvuóc) 1. Vid. Drrma—2. A 
strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Bœ- 
otia. 

Drymussa (Apvuovoca : Apvpovocaioc), an isl- 
and in the Herman Gulf, off the coast of Tonia, 
opposite Clazomene ; given by the Romans to 
Clazomen:e, 

DnYóPrr (Apvóry), daughter of King Dryops, 
and tlie playmate of the Hamadryades on Mount 
Cita. She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain 
possession of her, metamorpliosed himself inte 
a tortoise. Dryope took the creature into her 
lap, whereupon the god changed himself into a 
serpent. The nymphs fled away in affright, 
and thus Apollo remained alone with Dryope. 
Soon after she married Andreemon, but became. 
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by Apollo, the mother of Ampuissus, who built 
the town of Gita, and a temple to Apollo. Dry- 
ope was afterward earried off by the Hamadry- 
ades, and beeame a nymph. 

Dnfórrs (Apúorec), a Pelasgic people, de- 
scended from a mythieal aneestor Dryops, dwelt 
first in Thessaly, from the Sperehéus to Parnas- 
sus, and afterward in Doris, which was ealled 
from them Dryopris (Apvoric). Driven out of 
Doris by the Dorians, they migrated to other 
countries, and settled in Peloponnesus, Eubcea, 
and Asia Minor. 

Drxors (Apvoy). 1. Son of the river-god Sper- 
chéus and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lyeaon 
and Dia, the daughter of Lyeaon, the mythieal 
ancestor of the Dryopes.—[2. An illegitimate 
son of Priam, slain by Aehilles.—3. A eompan- 
ion of /Eneas, slain by Clausus.] 

Drros Cernáa (Apvóc KeóaAat), a narrow 
pass of Mount Cithzron, between Athens and 
Platææ. 

Dúnis (now Doubs), a river in Gaul, rises in 
Mount Jurassus (now Jura), flows past Vesontio 
(now Besancon), and falls into the Arar (now 
Sadne) near Cabillonum (now Chálons). 

Dubris Portus (now Dover), a sea-port town 
of the Cantii, in Britain: here was a fortress 
ereeted by the Romans against the Saxon pi- 
rates, 

Ducas, Micuarr, a Byzantine historian, held 
a high office under Constantine XIII, the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the eapture 
of Constantinople A.D. 1453, he fled to Lesbos. 
His history extends from the death of John VI. 
Paleologus, 1355, to the eapture of Lesbos by 
the Turks, 1462. The work is written in bar- 
barous Greek, but gives a elear and impartial 
aeeount of events. The best edition is by Bek- 
ker, Bonn, 1834. 

Dicérivs (Aovrérioc), a chief of the Sieelians 
or Sieeli, the native tribes in the interior of 
Sieily, earried on a formidable war in the mid- 
dle of the fifth century B.C. against the Greeks 
in the island. Having been at last defeated in 
a great battle by the Syraeusans, he repaired to 
Syraeuse as a suppliant, and plaeed himself at 
their merey. The Syracusans spared his life, 
but sent him into an honorable exile at Corinth. 
He returned soon afterward to Sicily, and found- 
ed the city of Calaete. He died about B.C. 440. 

Duitivs. 1. M. tribune of the plebs B.C. 
171. He was one of the chief leaders of the 
plebeians, and it was on his advice that the 
plebeians migrated from the Aventine to the 
Mons Saeer, just before the overthrow of the 
deeemvirs. He was then elected tribune of the 
plebs a second time, 449.—2. K., one of the de- 
cemvirs, 450, on whose overthrow he went into 
voluntary exile.— 3. C., eonsul 260, with Cn. 
Cornelius Seipio Asina, in the first Punie War. 
In this year the Romans built their first fleet, 
using for their model a Carthaginian. vessel 
whieh had been thrown on the eoast of Italy. 
The command of this fleet was given to Seipio, 
who was defeated by the Carthaginians off Li- 
para. Thereupon Duilius was intrusted with 
the eommand, and as he perecived the disad- 
vantages under which the clumsy ships of the 
Romans were laboring, he devised the well- 
known grappling irons, by means of which the 
enemy's ships might be drawn toward his, and 
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the sea-fight thus ehanged into a land-fight. By 
this means he gained a brilliant vietory over the 
Carthaginian fleet near Mylæ, and then prose- 
euted the war in Sicily with success, relieving 
Egesta, and taking Macella by assault, On his 
return to Rome, Duilius celebrated a splendid 
triumph, for it was the first naval vietory that 
the Romans had ever gained, and the memory 
of it was perpetuated by a column whieh was 
erected in the forum, and adorned with the 
beaks of the eonquered ships (Columna Rostrata). 
It is generally believed that the original inserip- 
tion whieh adorned the basis of the column is 
still extant. It was dug out of the ground in 
the sixteenth eentury, in a mutilated condition, 
and it has since often been printed with at- 
tempts at restoration. There are, however, in 
that inseription some orthographieal peculiari- 
ties, whieh suggest that the present inseription 
is a later restoration of the original one. Du- 
ilius was further rewarded for this vietory by 
being permitted, whenever he returned home 
from a banquet at night, to be accompanied by 
a toreh and a flute-player. 

Durc1IBlxt, a people in Germany, dwelt south- 
east of the Angrivari, on the western bank of 
the Weser. 

Dorieniux. Vid, Ecuinaves. 

Dumnonix, a chieftain of the ZEdui, conspired 
against the Romans B.C. 58, but was then par- 
doned by Cesar in eonsequenee of the entreaties 
of his brother Divitiacus. When Cesar was 
going to Britain in 54, he suspeeted Dumnorix 
too much to leave him behind in Gaul, and he 
insisted, therefore, on his accompanyine him. 
Dumnorix, upon this, fled from the Roman camp 
with the Æduan cavalry, but was overtaken and 
slain. 

Doxiux. Ved. DurorkIGES. 

Dora (và Aotpa: Aovpgvóc) 1. A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from 
Cireesium, founded by the Macedonians, and 
henec surnamed Nieanoris ; also ealled Európus 
(Evpwrós) by the Greeks. In the time of Julian 
it was deserted.—2. (Now Dor), a town in As- 
syria, on the Tigris. 

Duranivs (now Dordogne), a river in Aqui- 
tania, which falls into the Garumna. 

Dirts (now Dora Baltea), a river which rises 
in the south of the Alps, flows through the eoun- 
try of the Salassi, bringing gold dust with it, and 
falls into the Po. 

Duris (Aovpic), of Samos, the historian, was 
a deseendant of Alcibiades, and lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He obtained 
the tyranny of his native island, though it is 
unkown by what means. He wrote a eon- 
siderable number of works, of whieh the most 
important was a history of Greece, from B.C. 
370 to 281. He does not appear to have en- 
joyed any very great reputation as an historian 
among the ancients. His fragments have been 
collected by Hulleman, Duridis Samii que su- 
persunt, Traject. ad Rhen, 1841; [and by Mül- 
ler, Hist. Grec. Fragm., vol. ii, p. 466-488.) — — 

Dünivs (Aoóptoc, Aúpios : now Duero, Douro), 
one of the ehief rivers of Spain, riscs among the 
Pelendones, at the foot of Mount Idubeda, near 
Numantia, and flows into the Atlantie; it was 
auriferous, and is navigable a long way from its 
mouth. ; 
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Durosriv® (now Rochester), a town of the 
Cantii in Britain. 

Durocasis (now Dreux), a town of the Car- 
vutes in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

DUROCATELAUNI. Vid. CATALAUNI. 

DurocorTORUM (now heims), the eapital of 
the Remi in Gallia Belgica, and subsequently 
called Remi, was a populous and powerful town. 

Duronla, a town in Samnium in Italy, west 
of the Caudine passes. 

Dunorniars, a people in Britain, in Dorset- 
shire, and the west of Somersctshire: their 
chief town was Dunium (now Dorchester). 

DunovERNUM or Darverxum (now Canter- 
bury), a town of the Cantii in Britain, after- 
ward ealled Cantuaria. 

Dxanpaxxs or (panes (now Brahmaputra), 
a river in India, falls into the Ganges on the 
eastern side. 

Dymas (Aóuac) 1. Son of Ægimius, from 
whom the Dymanes, one of the three tribes of 
the Dorians, were believed to have derived their 
name—[2. Father of Asius and of Hecuba, the 
wife of Priam, lived in Phrygia, on the Sanga- 
rius: Hecuba is hence ealled Dymantis proles 
(Ovid. Her, xi. 762) and Dymantis (Jb, xiii, 
620)—3. A Pheeacian, whose daughter was an 
attendant of Nausieaa.—4. A Trojan, who fought 
by the side of /Eneas on the night of the eapture 
of Troy ; he was killed by his own friends in 
mistake for a Greek whose armor he had put 
on. 
c. or Dvaug (Avun, Atuar: Avuaioc, Dy- 
maus: ruins near /aravostasi), a town in the 
west of Achaia, near the eoast; one of the 
twelve Achxan towns; it founded, along with 
Patre, the seeond Aehzean league; and was at 
a later time eolonized by the Romans. 

Dyras (Aúpac) a small river in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, falls into the Sinus Maliaeus. 

Dyrruacuium (Avffáyiov : Avppdxtoc, Avppa- 
anvóc, Dyrrachinus: now Durazzo), formerly 
called Eripamnus (Exidapvoc : 'Exidápvios), a 
town in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the 
Adriatie Sea. Jt was founded by the Corey- 
reans, and received the name Epidamnus ; but 
sinee the Romans eonsidered this name a bad 
omen, as reminding them of damnum, they 
changed it into Dyrrhaehium when they be- 
eame masters of the country. Under the Ro- 
mans it beeame an important place; it was the 
usual plaec of landing for persons who erossed 
over from Brundisium. Commerce and trade 
were carried on here with great aetivity, whenee 
it is called Taberna Adrie by Catullus (xxxvi, 
15); and here eommenecd the great Egnatia 
Via leading to the East. In the eivil war it was 
the head-quarters of Pompey, who kept all his 
military stores here. In A.D. 345 it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Dysorum (76 Avowpov), a mountain in Mace- 
donia with gold mines, betwecn Chalcidice and 
Odomantiee. 

Dyspoxrium (Avoróvriov : Avozóvrioc), an an- 
cient town of Pisatis in Elis, north of the Al- 
pheus, was destroyed by the Eleans, whereupon 
its inhabitants removed to Epidamnus and Apol- 
lonia. 
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Hibernia, on the eastern coast, probably answer: 
ing to the modern Dublin. | 

Enóna. 1. Or Entra CEREALIS, a small town 
in Hispania Betica, perhaps in the neighbor- 
hood of the modern Sta Cruz—2. Surnamed 
Lisrnaniras Junta (now ora), a Roman mu- 
nicipium in Lusitania~-3. Or Esūra (now 5. 
Lucar de Barrameda), a town in Hispania Bæti- 
ea, near the mouth of the Betis—4. A fortress 
of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraeonensis. 

EyorAcum or EurAcum (now York) a town 
of the Brigantes in Britain, was made a Roman 
station by Agrieola, and soon became the ehief 
Roman settlement in the whole island, It was 
both a munieipium and a eolony. It was the 
head-quarters of the sixth legion, and the resi- 
denee of the Roman emperors when they visited 
Britain. Here the emperors Septimius Severus 
and Constantius Chlorus died. Part of the an- 
cient Roman walls still exist at York; and 
many Roman remains have been found in the 
modern city. 

EsoroLAcuM (now Hurcule, on the river Si- 
oule), a town in Aquitania. 

EBRODUNUM (now Embrun), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis, in the Cottian Alps. 

Esto or HeBODE (now Hebrides), islands in 
the Western Oeean off Britain. They were 
five in. number aeeording to Ptolemy, two called 
Ebudz, Maleus, Epidium, and Ricina. 

EruromAcus or Hesromacus (near Bram or 
Villerazons), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Esuróxes, a German people who erossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgiea, between 
the Rhine and the Mosa (now Maas), in a marshy 
and woody distriet. They were dependants 
(clientes) of the Treviri, and were in Cæsars 
time under the rule of Ambiorix and Cativel- 
eus. Their insurreetion against the Romans, 
B.C. 54, was severely punished by Cesar, and 
from this time they disappear froin history. 

Enurovices. Vid. AULERCI. 

Entsus or ExUsus (now Wiza), the largest of 
the Pityuse Insule, off the eastern coast of 
Spain, reckoned by some writers among the 


Baleares. It was eclebrated for its execllent 
figs. Its eapital, also ealled Ebusus, was a 


eivitas foederata, possessed an excellent harbor, 
was well built, and earried on a considerable 
trade. 

EcBATANA (rà ’Exédrava, lon. and Pott. “Ay- 
bárava: now Hamadan), a great eity, most 
pleasantly situated, near the foot of Mount 
Orontes, in the north of Great Media, was the 
eapital of the Median kingdom, and afterward 
the summer residence of the Persian and Par- 
thian kings. Its foundation was more ancient 
than any historical reeord: Herodotus «aseribes: 
it to Deioees, and Diodorus to Semiramis. It 
had a eireuit of two hundred and forty stadia. 
and was surrounded by seven walls, each over- 
topping the one before it, and crowned with 
battlements of different colors: these walls no 
longer existed in the tine of Polybius. The 
eitadel, of great strength, was used as the royal 
treasury. Below it stood a imagnifieent palace, 
the tiles of whieh were silver, and the eapitals, 
|entablatures, and  waiuseotings of silver and 
| gold; treasures whieh the Seleucid coined into 
money, to the amount of four thousand talents. 


[EsLANA ('EóAava), a city of the Eblani in| The circuit of this place was seven stadia, 
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|Ecviera ('Exderra), in the Old Testament j (henee called Evhidncus canis), of Seylla, of 


Achsib, a city of Palestine, on the eoast. between 
Tyre and Ptolemais.] 

Ecerra (Eeetranns) an ancient town of the 
Volsei, and, aeeording to Dionysins, the capital 
of this people, was destroyed by the Romans at 
an early period. 

[Ecurcites ("Eyek23c) . 1. Son of Actor, and 
husband of Polymela.—2. Of Ephesus, a Cynic 
philosopher, pupil of Theombrotus.] 

[Ecnecrus (“Eyexaoc). 1. Son of Agenor, 
slain. by Achilles.—2. Another Trojan, men- 
tioned in the Iliad, slain by Patroclns.| 

[Ecuecrates ('Eyekpárgc). 1. Father of Eeti- 
on, grandfather of Cypselus, tyrant of Corintl.— 
2. A philosopher, one of the latest of the Pytha- 
gorean school, a pupil of Arehytas at Tarentum. 
When the Pythagoreans were perseeuted in 
Magna Grecia, he went to Rhegium, and thenee 
to Phlius. This is the same as the one men- 
tioned in the Phzedon of Plato: by some writers 
he is ealled a teacher of Plato.] 

[Ecnecratipes (Exexpariónc). 1. Father of 
Orestes, king in Thessaly—2. A Sophist, a 
friend of Phocion.—3. Of Methymna in Lesbos, 
a peripatetic philosopher, pupil of Aristotle.] 

EcneEporus ('Exédopoc, in Herod., Exeíóopoc), 
4 small river in Macedonia, rises in Crestonia, 
flows through Mygdonia, and falls into the Ther- 
male Gulf. 

EonÉripx (Eyedidac: 'ExyeAíógc) an Attie 
demus east of Munychia, ealled after a hero 
Echelus. 

| Ecnexton (Ex7u0»), a son of Priam, slain by 
Diomedes. ] 

EcuÉxmus ("Eyeuoc), son of Aéropus and grand- 
son of Cepheus, succeeded Lyeurgus as king of 
Arcadia. Tn his reign the Dorians invaded Pe- 
lopounesus, and Echemus slew, in single com- 
bat, Hyllns, the son of Hereules. In eonse- 
quenee of this battle, which was fought at the 
isthmns, the Heraclide were obliged to promise 
not to repeat their attempt upon Peloponnesus 
for fifty years. 

[Ecrextus ("'Eyévgoc Od), the oldest of the 
Pheaeian nobles at the court of Aleinous.] 

[EeuxroLvs (Exéro2oc). 1. A Trojan, son 
of Thalysins, slain by Antilochus—2. Son of 
Anehises, dwelt in Sieyon; in order to avoid 
going against Troy with the Greeks, he sent to 
Agamemnon the beautiful mare ZEthe.] 

Eenesrritus ('"Eyéorparoc), king of Sparta, 
son of Agis L, and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 

EcmkrLA ('Eyér2a) a town in Sicily, west of 
Syracuse, in the mountains. 

Ecuérus ('Eyeroc) a ernel king of Epirns. 
His daughter, Metope or Amphissa, who had 
yielded to her lover /Echmodiens, was blinded 
by ler father, and -Eehmodicus was cruelly mu- 
tilated. 

Ecnipsa ("Exyedva), daughter of Tartarus and 
Terra (Ge), or of Chrysaor and Callirrhoé, or 
of Peiras and Styx. The upper part of her body 
was that of a beautiful maiden with blaek eyes, 


Gorgon, of the Lernwan Hydra (Echidna Ler- 
nea), of the eagle which consumed the liver of 
Prometheus, and of the Nemean lion. She was 
killed in her sleep by Argus Panoptes. Aeeord- 
ing to Hesiod, she lived with Typhon in a 
cave in the country of the Arimi, but anoth- 
er tradition transported her to Seythia, where 
she beeame by Hereules the mother of Aga- 
thyrsns, Gelonus, and Seythes. (Herod, iv, 
8-10.) 

Eecuinives (Exivádes or "Exyivai: now Our- 
zolari), a group of small islands at the mouth 
of the Aehelous, belonging to Aearnania, said 
to have been formed by the alluvial deposits of 
the Achelons. The legend related that they 
were originally nymphs, who dwelt on the main 
land at the mouth of the Achelous, and that, on 
one oceasion, having forgotten to present any 
offerings to the god Achelous when they sae- 
rifieed to the other gods, the river-god, in wrath, 
tore them away from the main land with the 
ground on which they were sacrificing, carried 
them out to sea, and formed them into islands. 
The Echinades appear to have derived their 
name from their resemblance to the Echinus 
or sea-urehin. The largest of these islands 
was named Durícuiuw (Aoviíquov). It is men- 
tioned by Homer, and from it Meges, son of 
Phyleus, went to the Trojan war. At the pres- 
ent day it is united to the main land. 

[Ecuixus ('Exivoc: now dchina), a town and 
promontory in Phthiotis in Thessaly. ] 

Ecuion ('Exíov). 1. One of the five surviving 
Sparti who had grown up from the dragon’s 
teeth which Cadmus had sown. He married 
Agave, by whom he beeame the father of Pen- 
thens: he assisted Cadmus,in the building of 
Thebes.—2. Son of Merenry (Hernies) and An- 
tianira, twin-brother of Erytns or Enrytns, with 
whom he took part in the Calydonian hunt and 
in the expedition of the Argonauts.—3. A cel- 
ebrated Grecian painter, flourished B.C. 852. 
One of his most noted pictures was Semiramis 
passing from the state of a handmaid to that of 
a queen; in this pietnre the modesty of the new 
bride was admirably depieted, The picture in 
the Vatican, known as “the Aldobrandini Mar- 
riage,” is supposed by some to be a eopy from 
the “ Bride" of Echion. 

Ecno ('Hxó), an Oreade, who, according to 
the legend related by Ovid, used to keep Juno 
engaged by incessantly talking to her while Ju- 
piter was sporting with the nymphs.  Jnno, 
however, found out the triek that was played 
upon her, and punished Eeho by changing her 
into an eeho, that is, a being with no control 
over its tongue, which is neither able to speak 
before any body else has spoken, nor to be silent 
when some body else has spoken. Echo in this 
state fell desperately in love with Narcissus; 
but as her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that, in the end, there remain- 
ed nothing of her but her voice. (Ov, Met. 


while the lower part was that of a serpent, of | iii, 356-401.) 


a vast size. She was a horrible and blood- 


[Ecxómus Moss ("Exvouoc Aógoc) a mountain 


thirsty monster. She beeame by Typhon the! near Gela, in Sicily, where Phalaris had a eastle, 
mother of the Chimara, of the many-headed|in which was kept the celebrated brazen bull.] 


dog Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon who 


Ecruantipes ('ExQavríónc), one of the earliest 


guarded the apples of the Hesperides, of the | poets of the old Attic comedy, flonrished about 
Colehian dragon, of the =»hinx, of Cerberus | B.C. 460, a little before Cratinus. The mean- 
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ing of the surname of Karvíar, whieh was given 
to him by his rivals, seems to imply a mixture 
of subtilty and obseurity. He ridiculed the 
rudeness of the old Megarie eomedy, and was 
himself ridieuled on the same ground by Cra- 
tinus and Aristophanes. [The few fragments 
of his plays remaining are given in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic Grac. vol. i, p. 6-7, edit. minor. ] 

[EcpuantUS ("Exóavroc), of Thasos, was at the 
head of the party whieh, in the twenty-third year 
of the Peloponnesian war, aided Thrasybulus in 
gaining Thasos and eertain eities of Thrace. | 

Epessa or Antiocuia CALLIRRUÓE ("Edecaa, 
"Avrióxeta 7) eri Ka221ph6y, or 'A. pisobápbapos : 
in the Old Testament, Ur: now Urfah), a very 
aneient eity in the north of Mesopotamia, the 
eapital of Osroéne, and the seat of an independ- 
ent kingdom from B.C. 137 to A.D. 216. Vid. 
ABGARUS. It stood on the River Seirtus or Bar- 
desanes, whieh often inundated and damaged 
the city. It was here that Caraealla was mur- 
dered. Having suffered by an earthquake in 
the reign of Justin I, the eity was rebuilt and 
named Justinopolis. The Edessa of Strabo is 
evidently a different place, namely, the eity 
usually ealled Bambyee or Hierapolis. 

EDETANI Or SEDETANI, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, east of the Celtiberi. ‘Their 
chief towns were VALENCIA, SAGUNTUM, CÆSAR- 
AvGUsra, and Edeta, also ealled Liria (now 
Lyria). 

Epóni or Epóoxzs (Hoéwvoi "Hóovsc) a Thra- 
cian people, between the Nestus and the Stry- 
mon. They were eelebrated for their orgiastie 
worship of Bacchus; whence Epowis in the 
Latin poets signifies a female Baechante, and 
Horaee says (Carm, ii, 7, 26), Non ego sanius 
bacchabor FEdonis. The poets frequently use 
Edoni as synonymous with Thraeians, 

Eétion (Heríov) 1. King of the Hypo-Pla- 
cian Thebé in Cilieia, and father of Andromache, 
the wife of Hector. He and seven of his sons 
were slain by Achilles when the latter took 
Thebe.—[2. King of Imbros, guest-friend of 
Lycaon, whom Aehilles had taken prisoner and 
sold; Eetion ransomed him and sent him to 
Arisbe.—3. Father of Cypselus, the tyrant of 
Corinth. ] 

EcELasta, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraeonensis. 

EGERÍA. Vid. ALGERIA. 

Egesta. Vid. SEGESTA. 

Eexatia (now Torre d'Anmazzo) a town in 
Apulia, on the coast, ealled Gnatia by Horace 
(Sat., i, 5, 97), who speaks of it as Lymphis 
(i. e, Vymphis), iratis exstructa, probably on ae- 
count of its bad or defieient supply of water. 
It was eelebrated for its miraeulous stone or 
altar, which of itself set on fire frankineense 
and wood; a prodigy which afforded amuse- 
ment to Horace and his friends, who looked 
upon it as a mere trick. Egnatia owed its ehief 
iniportanee to being situated on the great high 
road from Rome to Brundisium. ‘This road 
reached the sea at Egnatia, and from this town 
to Brundisium it bore the name of the Via 
Eewatta. The eoutinuation of this road on the 
other side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhaehium to 
Byzantium ‘also bore the name of the Via Egna- 
tia. It was the great military road between 
Italy and the east. Commeucing at Dyrrha- 
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ehium, it passed by Lyehnidus, Heracléa, Lyn" 
cestis, Edessa, Thessaloniea, Amphipolis, Phi- 
lippi, and, traversmg the whole of Thraee, final- 
ly reached Byzantium. 

Ecnarir, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. Getiius Eenari- 
us, leader of the Samnites in the third Samnite 
war, fell in battle against the Romans B.C. 295. 
—2. Marius Eenatius, one of the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the Soeial War, was killed 
in battle, 89.—3. M. Ecxarius Rurus, «dile 20 
and prætor 19, was executed in the following 
year in eonsequenee of his having formed a 
eonspiracy against the life of Augustus—4. P. 
Ecnarius CELER. Vid. BAREA. 

Eiox (Hióv : 'Hiovetc: now Contessa or Ren- 
dina), a town in Thraee, at the mouth of the 
Strymon, twenty-five stadia from Amphipolis, 
of which it was the harbor. Brasidas, after 
obtaining possession of Amphipolis, attempted 
to seize Eion also, but was prevented by the ar- 
rival of Thueydides with an Athenian fleet, B.C. 
424, 
Eióxrs ('Hióvec), a town in Argolis, with a 
harbor, subject to Myeenz in the time of Homer, 
but not mentioned in later times. 

[Eióxrzus ('Hioveóc) 1. A Greek, slam by 
Heetor before Troy.—2. A Thracian, father of 
Rhesus.—3. Son of Magnes, one of the suitors 
of Hippodamia.] 

Eræa (EAaía: now Kazlu), an aneient eity 
on the eoast of /Eolis in Asia Minor, said to 
have been founded by Mnestheus, stood twelve 
stadia south of the mouth of the Caieus, and one 
hundred and twenty stadia (or sixteen Roman 
miles) from Pergamus, to whieh eity, in the time 
of the Pergamene kingdom, it served for a har- 
bor (émívetov). It was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in B.C. 90. The gulf on which it stood, 
which forms a part of the great Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, was named after it Sinus Elaitieus 
(Eatruk0c kóðroç, now Gulf of Chandeli). 

ELaUs ('EAatobc, -obvroc: 'EAato$otoc) 1. 
Or Exits ('EAcobc: now Critia) a town on the 
southeast point of the 'lhraeian Chersonese, 
with a harbor and a heroum of Protesilaus.— 
2. (Now AMesolonghi) a town of ZEtolia, south 
of Pleuron.—3. A town in Argolis——4. A de- 
mus in Attiea, belonging to the tribe Hippotho- 
ontis. 

ELAGABALUS, Roman emperor A.D. 918-293, 
son of Julia Seemias and Varius Mareellus, was 
born at Emesa about 205, and was originally eall- 
ed Varrus Avirus Basstanus. While almost a 
ehild, he beeame, along with his first eousin 
Alexander Severus, priest of Elagabalus, the 
Syro-Phenieian Sun-god, to whose worship a 
temple was dedieated in his native eity. It was 
from this eireumstanee that he obtained the 
name Elagabalus, by which he is usually known. 
He owed his elevation to the purple to the in- 
trigues of his grandmother Julia Mesa, who 
eireulated the report that Elagabalus was the 
offspring of a secret eommeree between Scemias 
and Caraealla, and indueed the troops in Syria 
to salute him as their sovereign by the title of 
M. AureLtus AxroxINUs, the 16th of May, 218. 
Maerinus forthwith marched against Elagaba- 
lus, but was defeated near Antioeh, June Sth, 
and was shortly afterward put to death. Ela- 
gabalus was now acknowledged as emperor 
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by the senate, and in the following year came: 
to Rome. The reign of this prince, who per- 
ished at the age of eighteen, after having oc- 
cupied the throne nearly four years, was char- 
acterized throughout by an aceumulation of the 
most fantastic folly and superstition, together 
with impurity so bestial that the particulars 
almost transcend the limits of eredibility. In 
221 he adopted his first cousin Alexander Se- 
verus, and proclaimed him Cesar, Having be- 
come jealous of Alexander, he attempted to put 
him to death, but was himself slain, along with 
his mother Scemias, by the soldiers, with whom 
Alexander was a great favorite. 

FLANA. Vid. LLANA. 

ELAra ('EAdpa) daughter of Orchomenus or 
Minyas, bore to Jupiter (Zeus) the giant Tityus. 
Jupiter (Zeus), from fear of Juno (Hera), con- 
cealed her under the earth. 

[EAsus ("EZacoc) a Trojan, slain by Patro- 
clus. | 

ErarEA (EAdreca : 'Edarevc). 1. (Ruins near 
Elephtha), a town in Phocis, and the most im- 
portant plaee in the country next to Delphi, was 
situated near the Cephisus in a fertile valley, 
which was an important pass from Thessaly to 
Boeotia. latea was thus frequently exposed 
to hostile attaeks. It is said to have been 
founded by Elatus, son of Areas.—2. A town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, near Gonni—3. Or 
ELATRĒA, a town in Epirus, near the sources 
of the Cocytus. 

Exatus (Elzaroc). 1. Son of Arcas and Le- 
anira, king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, and 
father of Stymphalus, /Epytus, Cyllen, and Pe- 
reus. He resided on Mount Cyllene, and went 
from thenee to Phocis, where he founded the 
town of Elatea—2. A prince of the Lapithe at 
Larissa in Thessaly, husband of Hippéa, and 
father of Czeneus and Polyphemus. He is 
sometimes confounded with the Arcadian Ela- 
tus.—[3. An ally of the Trojans, slain by Aga- 
memnon.—4. One of the suitors of Penelope, 
mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

ELAver, (now Allier), subsequently Elaris or 
Elauris, a river in Aquitania, a tributary of the 
Liger. 

Eso ('E266), an island on the coast of the 
Delta in Egypt, in the midst of the marshes be- 
tween the Phatnitie and the Tanitic moutlis of 
the Nile, was the retreat of the blind Pharaoh 
Anysis from the Æthiopian Sabaco, and after- 
ward of Amyrtzeus from the Persians. 

Eta. Vid. VELIA. 

Execrra ('HAékrpa), i.e, the bright or brill- 
jant one. 1. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
wife of Thaumas, and mother of Iris and the 
Harpies, Aéllo and Ocypete.—2. Daughter of 
Atlas and Pleióne, one of the seven Pleiades, 
and by Jupiter (Zeus) mother of lasion and Dar- 
danus. According to an Italian tradition, she 
was the wife of the Italian king Corythus, by 
whom she had a son lasion; whereas by Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) she was the mother of Dardanus. It 
was through her means, according to another 
tradition, that the Palladium came to Troy ; and 
when she saw the eity of her son Dardanus 
perishing in flames, she tore out her hair for 
grief, and was placed among the stars as a 
comet. According to others, Electra and her 
six sisters were placed among the stars as the! 
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seven Pleiades, and lost their brillianey on see- 
ing the destruction of Ilium.—3. Sister of Cad- 
inus, from whom the Electrian gate at Thebes 
was said to have received its name—4. Daugh- 
ter of Agamemnon and Clyteemnestra, also eall 
ed Laodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. 
After the murder of her father by her mother, 
she saved the life of her young brother Orestes 
by sending him, under the protection of a slave, 
to King Strophius at Phanote in Phocis, who had 
the boy educated together with his own son 
Pylades When Orestes had grown up to man- 
hood, Electra excited him to avenge the death 
of Agamemnon, and assisted him in slaying 
their mother, Clyteemnestra. Vid. ORESTES, 
After the death of the latter, Orestes gave her 
in marriage to his friend Pylades. The history 
and character of Electra form the subject of the 
“Choéphori” of ZEschylus, the “Electra” of 
Euripides, and the “ Electra” of Sophocles. 

Execrrives Insti. Vid. Eripanus. 

ErrcrRYow ('HAekrpóov), son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenæ, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alemene, the wife of Amphitryon, 
For details, vid. AMPHITRYON. 

ELecrrYóye ("HAekrpvóvy) 1. Daughter of 
Helios and Rhodos.—2. A patronymic from 
Electryon, given to his daughter Alemene. 

ELÉON (E2edv), a town in Boeotia, near Ta- 
nagra, 

Erfos ("EAeoc) the personification of pity or 
mercy, worshipped by tlie Athenians alone. 

ELÉPnANTÍNE or  ErEPHawTIS ('EAeQavrív, 
'EAeóavríc: now Jezirah-el-Zahir or Jezirah-el- 
Assouan), an island in the Nile, with a city of 
the same name, opposite to Syene, and seven 
stadia below the Little Cataract, was the fron- 
tier station of Egypt toward Ethiopia, and was 
strongly garrisoned under the Persians and the 
Romans. The island was extremely fertile, the 
vine and the fig-tree never shedding their 
leaves: it had also great quarries. Among the 
most remarkable objects in it were the temple 
of Cnupliis and a Nilometer ; and it is still cel- 
ebrated for the ruins of its rock-hewn temples. 

ErrrnawTIS, a Greek poetess under the early 
Roman emperors, wrote certain amatory works 
(molles Elephantidos libelli) which are referred 
to by Martial and Suetonius. 

ErÉrnExon ('EAeóé5gvop) son of Chalcodon 
and of Imenaréte or Melanippe, and prince of 
the Abantes in Eubea, whom he led against 
Troy. He was one of the suitors of Helen: he 
was killed before Troy by Agenor. 

Erkvsis (Edevoís, later 'EAevotv : 'EZXevoivtoc : 
now Leosina or Lessina). 1. A town and demus 
of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
was situated northwest of Athens, on the coast, 
near the frontiers of Megara. It possessed £ 
magnificent temple of Ceres (Demeter), and it 
gave its name to the great festival and myste- 
ries of the Eleusinia, which were celebrated in 
honor of Ceres (Demceter), and Proserpina (Per- 
sephone). The Eleusinia were originally a fes- 
tival peculiar to Eleusis, which was an inde- 
pendent state; but after the Eleusinians had 
been conquered by the Athenians in the reign 
of Erechtheus, according to tradition, the Eleu- 
sinia became a festival common to both cities, 
though the superiutendence of the festival re 
mained with the descendants of Eumolpus, tho 
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king of Eleusis. Woran aecount of the festival, eared sacred, and its inhabitants possessed 
vid. Dict. of Antiq. art. Euevsrsta—[v. A plee | priestly privileges. Being exempt from war and 
in Egypt, not far from Alexandrea, on the Lake the dangers of invasion the Eleans became 
Mareotis; it was so called from Elensis in} prosperous and wealthy; their towns were un- 
Attica. walled, and their country was richly cultivated. 

Evetrnize ('EZcvütpat : "EAevOcpeíc), a town | The prosperity of their country was ruined by 
in Attica, on the frontiers of Bootia, originally | the Peloponnesian war; the Athenians were 
belonged to the Beotian confederacy, and after- | the first to disregard the sanctity of the country ; 
ward voluntarily united itself to Attica. and from that time it frequently had to take part 

Exevruirivs (Elevbépioc), a surname of Ju-| in the other contests of the Greeks. The town 
piter (Zeus) as the Deliverer. Vid. Dict. of Ant, | of Elis was situated on the Peneus, and was 


art, ELEUTHERIA. built at the time of the Persian war by the in- 
ELEUTHERNA (Ezevbépva: "E7evdepvaos), a | habitants of eight villages, who united together, 
town in the interior of Crete. and thus formed one town. It originally had 


Erxguruirus ((Elevdepoc: now Nahr-el-Kebir, | no walls, being sacred like the rest of the coun- 
i, e, Great River), a river forming the boundary | try, but subsequently it was fortified. The iu- 
between Syria and Pheenice, rose in Mount Bar- | habitants of Elis formed a close alliance with 
uylus, the northern prolongation of Lebanon, | the Spartans, and by their means destroyed the 
and fell into the sea between Antaradus and | vival city of Pisa, and became the ruling city in 
Tripolis. the country, B.C. 572. In the Peloponnesian 

ILicics, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, where | war they quarrelled with the Spartans because 
King Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius an altar | the latter had espoused the cause of Lepreeum, 
on the Aventine. The origin of tlie name is re-| which had revolted from Elis. The Eleans re- 
ferred to the Etruscans, who by certain prayers} taliated upon the Spartans by excluding them 
and sacrifices called forth (eliciedant or evoca- | from the Olympic games. 


dent) lightning, or invited Jupiter to send light-| Exiso. Vid. Ariso. 

ning. The object of calling down lightning was, |  Errssa. Vid. Dino. 

according to Livy's explanation, to elicit prodi-|  ELLórla (E22oría). 1. A district in the north 

gies (ad prodigia elicienda, Liv. i, 20). of Euboa, near the promontory Cenzeum, with 
ELIMBERRUM. Vids Auso. a town of the same name, which disappeared at 


ErraEs, La. or Examporis (Ezígeca, 'EZiuía, | an early period: the whole island of Eubæa is 
"E2yuóric), a district of Macedonia, on the fron- | sometimes called Ellopia.—2. An ancient name 
tiers of Epirus and Thessaly, oviginally belonged | of the district about Dodona in Epirus. 
to Illyria, and was bounded by the Cambunian} [Errors (E22op), son of Ion or Tithonus, 
Mountains on the south and the Tymphiecan | from whom Ellopia was fabled to have derived 
Mountains on the west. Its inhabitants, the | its name.] 

Ermar (Eleguoras), were Epirots. Eróxr (HAdvy), a town of the Perrhzbi in 
Ecris (Hate, Dor. 'AZ4c, Hela: 'Hzeior. Dor. | Thessaly, afterward called Limone (Aeruórn). 
'"AZt0c, whenee Alii in Plautus) a country on ELPENon (E2rývop), one of the companions 
ihe western coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by | of Ulysses, who were metamorphosed by Ciree 
Achaia on the north, Arcadia ou the east, Mes- | into swine, and afterward baek into men, In- 
senia on the south, and the Ionian Sea on the} toxieated with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep 
west. The country was fertile, watered by the| on the roof of Ciree's residence, and in his at- 
AXLPIELS and its tributaries, and is said to have; tempt to rise he fell down and broke his neck. 
been the only country in Greece which produ-} When Ulysses was in the lower world, he met 
eed flax. The Pexeus is the only other river | the shade of Elpenor, who implored him to burn 
in Elis of any importance. Elis was divided | his body. After his return to the upper world, 
into three parts: 1. Eris Proper, or Horrow | Ulysses complied with this request of his friend. 
Euis (7 Kot 'H24c), the northern part, watered} Exrrsice (E2rivixr), daughter of Miltiades, 
by the Peneus, of which the capital was also | and sister of Cimon, married Callias. Vid. Cax- 

called Elis. —2. Prsams (7 IlecGrec), the middle | rias. 
portion, of which the eapital was Pisa—3. Tre]  ErusAres, a people in Aquitania, in the in- 
purua (7 Tpióv2ía) the southern portion, of | terior of the country. Their chief town was 
which Pyros was the capital, lay between the | Enúsa (near Fuse or Fause). It was the birth- 
Alpheus and the Neda. {Ín the horoie times we | place of Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius. 
find the kingdom of Nestor and the Pelide in} — ErYanzr ErYwr Vid. Erymais. 
the south of Elis, while the north of the coun- ExyatAis, a district of Susiana, extending from 
try was inhabited by the Epcans (Ereto), with | the River Euleus on the west to the Oroatis on 
whom some Altolian tribes were mingled. On; the east, derived its name from the Elymei or 
the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Heraclid:c, | Elymi ("E2vzatot, "EZvpot), a warlike and pred- 
the ZEtolian chief Oxylus reccived Elis as his} atory people, who are also found in the mount- 
share of the conquest; aud it was the union of|ains of Great Media: in the Persian armies they 
his ZEtolian and Dorian followers with the Epe-|served as archers. These Elymei were prob- 
ans Which formed the subsequent population of | ably among the most ancient inhabitants of the 
the country, under the general name of Eleans.| country north of the head of the Persian Gulf: 
Elis owed its importance in Greece to the wor- | iu the Old Testament Susiana is called Elam. 
ship of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia near Pisa, im] — Ernvwr Vid. ELymus, ELYMAÏS. 
honor of whom a splendid festival was held Livmus ("EAvuoc) a Trojan, natural sou el 
every four years. Vid. OLvmrra. Jn conse-| Anchises and brother of Eryx. Previous to the 
quence of this festival being common to the| emigration of Æneas, Elymus and ZEgestus had 
whole of Greece, the country of Elis was de ! fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on the 
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banks of the River Crimisus. When afterwid “Huwda op, ro 'Hucodóv ópor, or ó 'Huwdós : now 
Æneas also arrived there, he built for them the | Mimalaya Mountains), a range of mountains 
towns of Ægesta and Elyme. The Trojans who | north of India, formine the prolongation east- 
settled in that part of Sieily called themselves | ward of the Paropamisus, - 


Elyini, after Elymus. _Empepocies ('Euredox2g), of Agrigentum iv 
ErYnvs (‘EAvpoc), a town in the west of | Sicily, flourished about B.C. 444. Although he 
Crete, south of Cydonia. was descended from an ancient and wealthy 


ExYsium ('HAóctov redior, later simply ’H?0- | family, he joined the revolution in whieh Thras- 
cuov), the Elysian fields. In Homer (Od, iv. | ydeeus, the son and sueeessor of Theron, was 
563) Elysium forms no part of the realms of | expelled. His zeal in the establishment of po- 
the dead ; he places it on the west of the earth, | litical equality is said to have been manifested 
near Ocean, and describes it as a happy land, | by his magnanimous support of the poor, by his 
where there is neither snow, nor eold, nor rain, | severity in perseeuting the overbearing conduct 
and always fanned by the delightful breezes of | of the aristocrats, and in his deelining the sov- 
Zephyrus. Hither favored heroes, like Mene- | erciguty which was offered to him. His bril- 
laus, pass without dying, and live happy under | liant oratory, his penetrating knowledge of na- 
the rule of Rhadamanthys. The Elysium of | ture, and the repntation of his marvellous pow- 
Hesiod and Pindar are in the Isles of the Bless- | ers, whieh he had acquired by euring diseases, 
ed (uakdpo vico) which they place in the | by his successful exertions in removing marshy 
Ocean. From these legends arose the fabulous | districts and in averting epidemies and obnox- 
island .of Ariaxris. The Elysium of Virgil is|ious winds, spread a lustre around his name. 
part of the lower world, and the residenee of | He was called a magician (yózc), and he appears 
the shades of the Blessed. to have attributed to himself miraculous powers. 

ExXrníA (Huabía : "Huadcedic), a district of | He travelled in Greece and Italy, and made 
Macedonia, between the Haliaemon and the] some stay at Athens. His death is said to have 
Axius, formerly part of Pæonia, and the original | been marvellous, like his life. One tradition 
seat of the Macedonian monarehy. The poets} represented him as having been removed from 
irequently give the name of Emathia to the | the earth like a divine being, and another re- 
whole of Macedonia, and sometimes even to the | lated that he threw himself into the flames of 
neighboring Thessaly. Mount Etna, that by his sudden disappearanee 

EmAruipes, the nine daughters of Pierus, king | he might be believed to be a god ; but it was add- 
of Emathia. ed that the voleano threw up one of his sandals, 

ExXrnlow (THuabíwr). 1. Son of Tithonus and | and thus revealed the manner of his death. The 
Aurora (Eos), brother of Meninon, was slain by | rhetorieian Gorgias was a disciple of Emped- 
Hereules.—[2. An old man, slain by Chromis |oeles. The works of Empedocles were all in 
«t the nuptials of Perseus.—2. A Trojan, slain | verse. The two most important were a didac- 
by Liges in Italy. ] tie poem on nature (Mep? Púcewc), of which con- 

Emporima (Ey6621ua), a city of the Paropa-| siderable fragments are extant, and a poem, 
misade in Northern India, near the fortress of | entitled Kafapuoi, which seems to have recom- 
Aornos, sixteen days march from the Indus, mended good moral conduct as the means of 
(Q. Curt.). averting epidemics and other evils. Lueretius, 

[Exmerrra. Vid. Augusta Emerita] the greatest of all didactic poets, speaks of Em- 

Exisa or Emssa (Epeca, "Eutcca: 'Eucoy-| pedocles with enthusiasm, and evidently makes 
vóg: now Hums or Homs),a city of Syria, on | him his model Empedocles was acquainted 
the eastern bank of the Orontes, in the prov-| with the theories of the Eleaties and the Pytha- 
ince of Apamene, but afterward the capital of | goreans ; but he did not adopt the fundamental 
Pheenice Libanesia, was in Strabo's time the | principles of either school, although he agreed 
residence of independent Arabian princes ; but | with the latter in his belief in the migration of 
under Caracalla it was made a colony with the | souls, and in a few other points. With the 
Jus Italicum. It is a remarkable place in the | Eleaties he agreed in thinking that it was im- 
history of the Roman empire, being the native | possible to conceive any thing arising out of 
city of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Se- | nothing. Aristotle with justice mentions him 
verus, of Elagabalus, who exchanged the high| among the Ionie physiologists, and places him 
priesthood of the celebrated temple of the Sun) in very close relation to the atomistic philoso- 
in this city for the imperial purple, and of the|phers and to Anaxagoras Empedoeles first 
Emperor Alexander Severus; and also the seene established the number of four elements, which 
vi the decisive battle between Aurelian and | he called the roots of things. 

Zenobia, A.D. 278. | [Empórza, also Emporium (Europeia "Ey 

[Exwaus (Eupaotc: now <liewas, near Lat- | mópia ; "Euzóptor), the southern aud most fruit- 
ron), a town of Palestine, on the road from Je- | ful part of Byzaeium.] a 
rusalem to Joppa, about ten miles from Lydda:; — ExrónLr or Emporium ('Euzopíat, 'Epropelo», 
under the Romans it was called NicoroL1s, ] ¡Európiov : "Enropírnc: now Ampurias), a town 

Ewméxipe (Euuevidal), a princely family at; of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis, neat 
Agrigentum, which traced their origin to the | the Pyrenees, was situated on the River Clodi- 
mythieal hero Polynices. Among its members | auus, whieh formed the harbor of the town. | It 
we know Emmenides (from whom the family | was founded by the Phocwans from Massilia, 
derived its name), the father of nesidamus, | and was divided into two parts, at one time sep- 
«whose sons, Theron and Xenoerates, are cele- | arated from each other by a wall; the part near 
brated by Pindar as vietors at the great games|the coast being inhabited by the Greeks, and 
of Greece. the part toward the interior by the Indigetes. 

Ewonr Montes, or Emopws, or -ES, or -Ox (ra! It was subsequently eolonized oy " ulius Cæsar. 
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Its harbor was mueh frequented: here Seipio 
Afrieanus first landed when he came to Spain 
in the second Punie war. 

EMPUÚLUM (now Ampiglione 7), a small town in 
Latium, near Tibur. 

EmUsa ('Eurovoa), a monstrous spectre, 
which was believed to devour human beings. 
It could assume different forms, and was sent 
by Heeate to frighten travellers. It was be- 
lieved usually to appear with one leg of brass 
and the other of an ass, whence it was ealled 
ovookedic or óvokO23. The Lamia and Mormo- 
lyeeia, who assumed the form of handsome 
women for the purpose of attracting young men, 
and then sueked their blood like vampires and 
ate their flesh, were reckoned among the Em- 
puse. 

[Exesimus ("Evaíciuoc), a son of Hippocoon, 
slain by the Calydonian boar.] 

ExaR£EPuOnvs ('Evapípopos), son of Hippo- 
coon, a passionate suitor of Helen when she was 
yet quite young. Tyndareus, therefore, intrust- 
ed the maiden to the care of Theseus. Enare- 
phorus had a heroum at Sparta. 

ExcíLADus ("EyxéZadoc), son of Tartarus and 
Terra (Ge), and one of the hundred-armed giants 
who made war upon the gods. He was killed, 
according to some, by a flash of lightning, by 
Jupiter Pat who buried him under Mount 
«Etna; according to others, Minerva (Athena) 
killed him with her chariot, or threw upon him 
the island of Sieily. 

EwonÉrEgs ('EyysAeie, also 'EyyeAfat 'Eyyt- 
7100), an Illyrian tribe. 

[Excorrius, a Latin historian, in the early 
part of the third eentury A.D.: he wrote a life 
of Alexander Severus. ] 

Expaus (Evdotoc), an Athenian statuary, is 
called a diseiple of Daedalus, whom he is said 
to have accompanied on his flight from Crete. 
This statement must be taken to express, not 
the time at which he lived, but the style of art 
which he practiced. It is probable that he lived 
in the time of Pisistratus and his sons, about 
B.C. 560. 

ExpYulox ('Evóvutov) a youth distinguished 
by his beauty, and renowned in ancient story 
for his perpetual sleep. Some traditions about 
Endymion refer us to Elis, and others to Caria, 
and others, again, are a combination of the two. 
Aceording to one set of legends, he was a son 
of Aéthlius and Calyee, or of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Calyee, and succeeded Aéthlius in the kingdom 
of Elis. Others related that he had come from 
Elis to Mount Latmus in Caria, whence he is 
called the Latmian (Latmius). As he slept on 
Latmus, his surprising beauty warmed the eold 
heart of Selene (the moon), who eame down to 
him, kissed him, and lay by his side. His eter- 
nal sleep on Latmus is assigned to different 
eauses; but it was generally believed that Se- 
lene had sent him to sleep, that she might be 
able to kiss him without his knowledge. By 
Selene he had fifty daughters. There is a beau- 
tiful statue of a sleeping Endymion in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Eneyum ('Eyvov "Eyyviov: ’Eyyiivoc, En- 
guinus: now Gangi), a town in the interior of 
Sicily, near the sourees of the Monalus, was 
originally a town of the Sieuli, but it is said to 
have been colonized by the Cretans under Mi- 
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nos: it possessed a eelebrated temple of the 
great mother of the gods. 

[Emoreus ("Hvioneóc), son of Thebæus, char- 
ioteer of Heetor, slain by Diomedes.] 

Ewirrus ('Evireíc). 1. A river in Thessaly, 
rises in mount Othrys, receives the Apidanus 
near Pharsalus, and flows into the Peneus. 
Neptune (Poseidon) assumed the form of the 
god of this river in order to obtain possession 
of Tyro, who was in love with Enipeus. She 
beeame by Neptune (Poseidon) the mother of 
Pelias and Neleus. Ovid relates (Met, wi. 
116) that Neptune (Poseidon), having assumed 
the form of Enipeus, became by Iphimedia the 
father of Otus and Ephialtes—2. A small river 
in Pisatis (Elis), flows into the Alpheus near its 
mouth.—3. A small river in Macedonia, which 
rises in Olympus. 

[Exiro (Eviró), a female slave, mother of 
the poet Arehiloehus.] 

[Exsre (’Eviory), an ancient place in Arcadia 
(JL, 2, 608); entirely destroyed in the time of 
Strabo.] 

Enya or Henna (Evva: 'Evvaioc: now Cus- 
tro Giovanni) an ancient and fortified town of 
the Sieuli in Sicily, on the road from Catana to 
Agrigentum, said to be the eentre of the island 
(óugaA0c XuxeAíac) It was surrounded by fertile 
plains, whieh bore large erops of wheat; it was 
one of the ehief seats of the vie of Ceres 
(Demeter), and possessed a eelebrated temple of 
this goddess. According to later tradition, it 
was ina flowery meadow in the neighborhood 
of Enna that Pluto carried off Proserpine (Per- 
sephone) and the eave was shown through 
whieh the god passed as he earried off his prize. 
Its importanee gradually deelined from the time 
of the seeond Punie war, when it was severely 
punished by the Romans, because it had at- 
tempted to revolt to the Carthaginians. 

Exxius, Q., the Roman poet, was born at Ru- 
diz, in Calabria, B.C. 289, He was a Greek by 
birth, but a subject of Rome, and served in the 
Roman armies. In 204, Cato, who was then 
queestor, found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought 
him in his train to Rome. In 189 Ennius ae- 
companied M. Fulvius Nobilior during the ZEto- 
lian eampaign, aud shared histriumph. "Through 
the son of Nobilior, Ennius, when far advaneed 
in life, obtained the rights of a Roman eitizen. 
He dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, 
and maintained himself by aeting as a preeeptor 
to the youths of the. Roman nobles. He lived 
on terms of the elosest intimaey with the elder 
Seipio Africanus. He died 169, at the age of 
seventy. He was buried in the sepulehre of the 
Seipios, and his bust was allowed a plaee among 
the effigies of that noble house. Ennius was 
regarded by the Romans as the father of their 
poetry (alter Homerus, Hor, Epist, i 1, 50). 
Cieero calls him Swnmus pocta noster ; and Vir- 
gil was not ashamed to borrow many of his 
thoughts, and not a few of his expressions. All 
the works of Ennius are lost with the exeeption 
of a few fragments. His most important work 
was an epie poem, in dactylic hexameters, eu- 
titled Annalium Libri XVIII, being a history 
of Rome, commencing with the loves of Mars 
and Rhea, and reaching down to his own times. 
The beautiful history of the kings in Livy may 
have been taken from Ennius. No great space, 


ENNOMUS. 


however, was allotted to the earliest records 
for the contest with Hannibal, which was de- 
scribed with great minuteness, eommeneed with 
the seventh book, the first Punic war being pass- 
ed over altogether. He wrote numerous trage- 
dies, which appear to have been all translations 
or adaptations from the Greek, the metres of 
the originals being in most cases closely imi- 
tated. He wrote also a few comedies, and sev- 
eral other works, such as Satire, composed in 
a great varicty of metres, from which cireum- 
stance they probably reccived their name; a 
didactic poem, entitled Epicharmus; a panc- 
gyrie on Scipio; Epigrams, &e. The best col- 
lection of the fragments of Ennius is by Hie- 
ronymus Columna, Neapol, 4to, 1590, reprint- 
ed with eonsiderable additions by Hesselins, 
Amstel., 4to, 1707. 

[ExNOwus ("Evvouoc) 1. A secrof Mysia, an 
ally of the Trojans, slain by Achilles.—2. A Tro- 
jan, slain by Ulysses. | 

ExórE ('Evóny) a town in Messenia, mention- 
ed by Homer, supposed to be the same as GER- 
ENIA. 

[Exors ("Hvoy). 1. A herdsman, father, by a 
nymph, of Satnius.—2. A Greck, father of Cly- 
tomedes.] 

ExrELLA ("EvreA2a: Eutellinus, Entellensis : 
now Entella), an ancient town of the Sicani in 
the interior of the island, on the western side, 
said to have been founded by Entellus, one of the 
companions of the Trojan ZEgestus. It was sub- 
sequently seized and peopled by the Campanian 
mercenaries of Dionysius. 

[ExrELLvs, a Trojan or Sicilian hero, famed 
for his skill in athletic exercises; a companion 
of ZEgestus (Virgil’s Acestes), and, though ad- 
vanced in years, encountered and vanquished the 
Trojan Dares. | 

EnYArivs ("Evva?coc), the Warlike, frequent- 
ly oceurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as 
an epithet of Mars (Ares) At a later time 
Enyalius and Mars (Ares) were distinguished 
as two different gods of war; Enyalius was 
looked upon as a son of Mars (Ares) and Enyo, 
or of Saturn (Cronos) and Rhea. ‘The name is 
evidently derived from Exvo. 

Esto ('Evvó) the goddess of war, who dc- 
hghts in bloodshed and the destruetion of towns, 
and accompanies Mars (Ares) in battles. Re- 
specting the Roman goddess of war, vid. Bxr- 
LONA. 

Eorb.za ('Eopóaía, also 'Eopóía) a district 
and town in the northwest of Macedonia, inhabit- 
cd by the Xon»: ( 'Eopóot, also 'Eopóaior.) 

Eos (Hoe, Att. '"Eoc) in Latin Auróra, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Thia or Euryphassa ; or of Pallas, 
according to Ovid. At the close of every night 
she rose from the eouch of her spouse Tithonus, 
and on a ehariot drawn by the swift horses Lam- 
pus and Phaéthon she ascended up to heayen 
from the River Oceanus, to announce the com- 
ing light of the sun to the gods as well as to 
mortals, In the Homeric poems Eos not only 
announces the coming Sun, but accompanies 
him throughout the day, and her career is not 
complete till the evening; henee she came to 
be regarded as the goddess of the daylight, and 
was completely identified by the tragie writers 
with Hemera. She carried -off several youths 
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| distinguished for their beauty, such as ORON, 
Crruates, and Trrnoxus, whence she is called by 
Ovid Lithonia conjux. She bore Memnon to Ti- 
thonus. Vid. MEwxox. By Astreus she be- 
eame the mother of Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, 
Heosphorus and other stars. 

Epaminonpas ('Exanuetvávóac, ’ NT ApLV VEAL), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of Po- 
lymnis, was born and reared in poverty, though 
his blood was noble. His close and enduring 
fricndship with Pelopidas is said to have orig- 
inated in. the campaign in which they served to- 
gether on the Spartan side against Mantines, 
where Pelopidas having fallen in a battle, ap- 
parently dead, Epaminondas protected his body 
at the imminent risk of his own life, B.C. $85. 
After the Spartans had been expelled from 
Thebes, 579, Epaminondas took an active part 
in public affairs. In 871 he was one of the 
Theban commanders at the battle of Leuetra, 
so fatal to the Lacedæmonians, in which the 
success of Thebes is said to have been owing 
mainly to the tactics of Epaminondas. He 
was who most strongly urged the giving battle, 
while he employed all the means in his power 
to raise the courage of his countrymen, not ex- 
eluding even omens and oracles, for which. 
when unfavorable, he had but reeently express- 
ed his contempt. In 369 he was one of the 
gencrals in the first invasion of Peloponnesus 
by the Thebans ; and before leaving Pelopon- 
nesus he restored the Messenians to their crun- 
try and established a new city, named Messcne. 
On their return home Epaminondas and Pelop- 
idas were impeached by their enemies, on a 
capital charge of having retained their com- 
mand beyond the legal term. The faet itscií 
was true enough; but they were both honora- 
bly acquitted, Epaminondas having expressed 
his willingness to die if the Thebans would re- 
cord that he had been put to death because he 
had humbled Sparta and taught his countrymen 
to faec and to conquer her armies. In 368 he 
again led a Theban army into the Peloponne- 
sus, but did not advance far, and on his return 
was repulsed by Chabrias in an attack which he 
made on Corinth. In the same year we find 
him serving, but not as general, in the Theban 
army which was sent into Thessaly to reseue 
Pelopidas from Alexander of Phere, and which 
was saved from utter destruction only by the 
ability of Epaminondas. In 367 he was sent at . 
the head of another force to release Pelopidas, 
and accomplished his object without even strik- 
ing a blow, and by the mere prestige of his 
name. In 366 he invaded the Peloponnesuz 
for the third time, and in 362 for the fourth: 
time. In the latter year he gained a brilliant 
victory over the Lacedeemonians at Mantinés, 
but in the full career of vietory he received a 
mortal wound. He was told that his death 
would follow directly on the javelin being ex- 
tracted from the wound; and he would not al- 
low this to be done till he had been assured that 
his shicld was safe, and that the victory was 
with his countrymen, It was a disputed point 
by whose hand he fell : among others, the honor 
was assigned to Gryllus, the son of Xenophon. 
Epaminondas was one of the greatest men o: 
Grecee. He raised Thebes to the supremacy 

lof Grecee, which she lost almost as soon as he 
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«lied. Both in publie and in private life he WAS | 
distiuguished by integrity and uprightness, and 
he enrried into daily practice the lessons of phi- 
losophy, of which he was an ardent student. 

Erarmrópitus (lirappódiros). 1. A freed- 
men and favorite of the Emperor Nero. He as- 
sisted Nero in killing himself, and he was after- 
ward put to death by Domitian. The philoso- 
pher Epietetus was his freedmau.—2. M. Mert- 
Tius EPAPHRODITUS, of Cheronea, a Greek gram- 
rnarian, the slave and afterward the freedman 
cf Modestus, the prefect of Egypt. He subse- 
quently went to Rome, where he resided in the 
reign of Nero and down to the time of Nerva. 
He was the author of several grammatical works 
and commentaries. 

Erăruvs ('Exagoc), son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
fo, born on the River Nile, after the long wan- 
«Jerings of his mother. He was concealed by 
the Curetes, at the request of Juno (Hera), but 
was discovered by lo in Syria. He subsequent- 
ly became king of Egypt, married Memphis, a 
Mito of Nilus, or aceording to others, Cas- 
siopea, and built the city of Memphis. He had 
2 daughter Libya, from whom Libya (Africa) re- 
ceived its name. 

Eri, Vid. Enis. 

Epittium (Erériov : ruins near Strobnecz), a 
town of the Lissii in Dalmatia, with a good ha-| 
bor. | 

ErEus (Eretóc). 1. Son of Endymion, king 
in Elis, from whom the Epei are said to have 
derived their nuine—Son of Panopeus, went with 
thirty ships from the Cyelades to Troy. He built 
the wooden horse with the assistance of Minerva 
(Athena). 

Ernáésus ("Eóecoc: 'Epéctos : ruins near Aya- 
saluk, i. e, "Aytoc OtóXoyoc, the title of St. John), 
the chief of the twelve Ionian cities on the coast 
of Asia Minor, was said to have been founded 
by Carians and Leleges, and to have been taken 
possession of by Androclus, the son of Codrus, 
at the time of the great Ionian migration. It 
stood a little south of the River Cayster, near 
its mouth, where a marshy plain, extending 
south from the river, is bounded by two hills, 
Prion or Lepre on the east, and Coressus on 
the south. The city was built originally on 
Mount Coressus, but, in the tine of Creesus, the 
people transferred their habitations to the valley, 
whence Lysimachus, the general of Alexan- 
«ler, compelled them again to remove to Mount 
Prion. On the northern side of the city was 
a lake, communicating with the Cayster, and 
forming the inner harbor, now a marsh ; the 
outer harbor (rávopuoc) was formed by the 
mouth of the river. In the plain, east of the 
lake, and northeast of the city, beyond its walls, 
stood the eclebrated temple of Diana (Artemis), 
whieh was built in the sixth century B.C., by 
an architect named Chersiphron, and, after be- 
ing burned down by Herostratus in the night 
on which Alexander the Great was born (Octo- 
ber 13-14, B.C. 356), was restored by the joint 
efforts of all the Ionian states, and was regard- 
ed as one of the wonders of the world: nothing 
uow remains of the temple except some traees 
of its foundations. The temple was also ecle- 
brated as an asylum till Augustus deprived it 
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theatre, odeum, stadium, gymnasium, and baths, 
temples of Jupiter (Zeus) Olympius and of Julius 
Casar, and a large building near the inner, bar- 
bor: the foundations of the walls may also 
be traced. With the rest of lonia, Ephesus 
fell under the power sucecssively of Croesus, the 
Persians, the Macedonians, and, the Romans. 
It was always very flourishing, and became 
even more so as the other Jonian cities decay- 
ed. It was greatly favored by its Greck rulers, 
especially by Lysimachus, who, in honor of bis 
second wife, gave it her name, Arsinoé, which, 
however, it did not long retain. Attalus Il. 
Philadelphus constructed docks for it, and im- 
proved its harbors. Under the Romans it was 
the eapital of the provinee of Asia, and by far 
the greatest city of Asia Minor. It is conspicu- 
ous in the early history of the Christian Chureh, 
both St. Paul and St. John having labored in it, 
and addressed epistles to the Church of Ephe- 
sus; and at one time its bishop possessed the 
rank and power of a patriarch over the churches 
in the province of Asia. Its position, and the 
excellence of its harbors, made it the chief cm- 
porium for the trade of all Asia within the 
Taurus; and its downfall was chiefly owing to 
the destruetion of its harbors by the deposits of 
the Cayster. In the earliest times Ephesus was 
ealled by various names, Alope, Ortygia, Morges, 
Smyrna Tracheia, Samornia, and Ptelea. 

Ernrarrzs ('EQ:.áAT5c) 1. One of the Alorda. 
Vid. ALorus.—2. A Mahan, who in B.C. 480, 
when Leonidas was defending the pass of 
Thermopyle, guided a body of Persians over 
the mountain path, and thus enabled them to 
fall on the rear of the Greeks—3. An Athenian 
statesman, was a friend and partisan of Peri- 
cles, whom he assisted in carrying his political 
measures. He is mentioned in particular as 
chiefly instrumental in that abridgment of the \ 
power of the Areopagus which inflicted such 
a blow on the oligarchical party, and against 
which the Zwmenides of Æschylus was directed. 
His serviees to the democratie cause excited the 
rancorous enmity of some of the oligarchs, and 
led to his assassination during the night, proba- 
bly in 456.—[4. An Athenian orator, an oppo- 
nent of the Macedonians ; Alexander demanded 
his surrender to him after the destruction of 
Thebes. ] 

Ernurerus ("Edimzoc). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy. [A few fragments only 
remain, which are given by Meineke in his 
Fragm. Comic. Gree. vol. ii, p. 657-66.]—2. Of 
Olynthus, a Greek historian of Alexander the 
Great. 

Ernðrus ("Egopoc), of Cyme in Æolis, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and flourished about B. 
C. 340. He studied rhetorie under Isocrates, 
of whose pupils he and Theopompus were con- 
sidered the most distinguished. On the advice 
of Theopompus he wrote A History ('loropíat) 
in thirty books, which began with the return of 
the Heraelidz, and came down to the siege of 
Perinthus in 341. It treated of the history of 
the barbarians as well as of the Greeks, and was 
thus the first attempt at writing a universal bis 
tory that was ever made in Greece. 7i em- 


of that privilege. The other buildings at Ephe-| braced a period of seven hundred and fifty years 
gus, of which there are any ruins, are the agora, and each of the thirty books contained a com 
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pact portion of the history, which formed acom- 
plete whole by itself Ephorus did not live to 
complete the work, and it was finished by his 
son Demophilus. Diylius began his history at 
the point at which the work of Ephorus left off. 
Ephorus also wrote 2 few other works of léss 
importance, of which the titles only are pre- 
served by the grammarians. Of the history 
likewise we have nothing but fragments lt 
was written in a clear and polished style, but 
was at the same time deficient in power and 
energy. phorus appears to have been faithful 
and impartial in the narration of events; but he 
did not always follow the best authorities, and 
in the latter part of his work he frequently dif- 
fered from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon, on poiuts on whieh they are entitled to 
eredit. Diodorus Sieulus made great use of the 
work of Ephorus. The fragments of his work 
have been published by Marx, Carlsruhe, 1815, 
and in Müllers Fragm. Historicor. Gree. vol. 
1, Paris, 1841. 

[Erryrpatra (Epudaría), a fountain-uymph, 
who carricd off Hylas, the favorite of Hercules. | 

EruYxra (Edvpa) 1. The ancient name of 
Corinth. Vid. Corivruus.—2. An ancient town 
of the Pelasgi, near the River Selleis, in Elis.— 
9. A town in Thessaly, afterward called Cra- 
NON.—4. A town in Epirus, afterward ealled 
Cicuyrus.—5. A small town in the district of 
Agra, in Ætolia. 

[ Eruxna ('Eóópa), a female companion of Oy- 
rene, the mother of Aristzeus.] 

EpicasteE (Exixáor), commonly called Jo- 
CASTE. 

EercEPHEsÓa (Erigóoncia: ’Emixnpyoroc), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe CEneis. 

[Erriciaris (Exiyapcc), a freedwoman of bad 
repute, implieated in the conspiracy of Piso 
against the life of Nero, A.D. 65: she was put 
to the severest torture in order to compel her 
to diselose what she knew of the conspiracy, 
but to no purpose: nothing could extort any 
eonfession from her, and she finally escaped 
further torture by strangling hersclf.] 

Ericmarmus (Exiyapuoc), the chief comic 
poet among the Dorians, was born in the island 
of Cos about B.C. 540. His father, Elothales, 
was a physician, of the race of the Asclepiads. 
At the age of three months, Epicharmus was 
carried to Megara, in Sicily ; thence he remov- 
ed to Syracuse when Megara was destroyed 
by Gelon (484 or 483). Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which was prolonged 
throughout the reign of Hieron, at whose eourt 
Epicharmus associated with the other great 
writers of the time, and among them with 
JEschylus. He died at the age of ninety (450), 
or, according to Lucian, ninety-seven (443). 
Epicharmus was a Pythagorean philosopher, 
and spent the earlier part of his life in the 
study of philosophy, both physieal and meta- 
physical. He is said to have followed for 
some time his father's profession of medieine ; 
and it appears that he did not eommence writ- 
ing eomedies till his removal to Syracuse. 
Comedy had for some time existed at Megara 
in Sicily, which was a eolony from Megara on 
the Isthmus, the latter of which towns disputed 
with the Athenians the invention of comedy. 
But the comedy at the Sicilian Megara before 
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zt 2. si x 
| Epicharmus seems to have been little more 


than a low buffoonery. 
with Phorniis, who gave it a new form, and in- 
trodueed a regular plot. The number of his 
comedies is differently stated at fifty-two, or at 
thirty-five. There are still extant thirty-five 
tithes. The majority of them are on mytholog 
ical subjects, that is, travesties of the heroic 
myths, and these plays no doubt very much 
resembled the satyric dramas of the Athenians. 
But besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on 
other subjects, political, moral, relating to man- 
ners and eustoms, &e. The style of his plays 
appears to have been a curious mixture of thc 
broad buffoonery which distinguished the old 
Megarian comedy, and of the sententious wis- 
dom of the Pythagorean philosopher. His lan- 
guage was remarkably elegant: he was celebra- 
ted for his choice of epithets: his plays abound- 
ed, as the extant fragments prove, with philo- 
sophical and moral maxims. He was imitated 
by Crates, and also by Plautus, as we learn 
from the line of Horaec (Lpist., ii, 1, 58), 


** Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Ypicharmi." 


It was he, together 


The parasite, who forms so conspicuous a char- 
acter in the plays of the new comedy, is firsi 
found in Epicharmus. 

Ericnemipit Locri. Vid. Locnis. 

Ericrates (Ezixpdryc) 1. An Athenian. 
took part in the overthrow of the thirty tyrants ; 
but afterward, when sent on an embassy to the 
Persian king Artaxerxes, he was accused of 
corruption in receiving money from Artaxerxes. 
He appears to have been acquitted this time; 
but he was tried on a later occasion, on another 
eharge of corruption, and only escaped death 
by a voluntary exile. He was ridiculed by the 
comic poets for his large beard, and for this 
reason was called caxeogopo¢.—2. Of Ambracia, 
an Athenian poct of the middle comedy. 

Epicritus (Eríxraroc) of Hierapolis iu 
Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was i 
freedman of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. Vid. EraArnnmoprrus. He 
lived and taught first at Rome, and, after the 
expulsion of the philosophers by Domitian, at 
Nicopolis in Epirus. Although he was favored 
by Hadrian, he does not appear to have return- 
ed to Rome; for the discourses which Arrian 
took down in writing were delivered by Epicte- 
tus when an old man at Nicopolis. Only a few 
circumstances of his life are recorded, sueh as 
his lameness, which is spoken of in different 
ways, his poverty, and his few wants. picte- 
tus did not leave any works behind him, and 
the short manual (Enchiridion), which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by his 
faithful pupil Arrian. Arrian also wrote the 
philosophical lectures of his master in eight 
books, from which, though four are lost, we are 
enabled to gain a complete idea of the way in 
which Epictetus eonceived and taught the Stoic 
philosophy. Vid. Arrraxus. Being deeply 1m- 
pressed with his vocation as a teacher, he aim- 
ed iu his discourses at nothing else but winning 
the minds of his hearers to that which was 
good, and no one was able to resist the impres- 
sion which they produced. 

Ericrétus Purves. Vid. PHRYGIA. 

Erictrus (Eríxovpoc) a celebrated Greek 
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philosopher, and the founder of a philosophical | of things, aceurding to him, through eidwra, i. e» 
school, called, after him, the Epicurean. He | images of things whieh are reflected from them, 
was a son of Neocles and Charestrata, and was | and pass through our senses into our minds. 
born B.C. 342, in the island of Samos, where | Such a theory is destruetive of all absolute 
his father had settled as one of the Athenian | truth, and à mere momentary Impression upon 
eleruchi; but he belonged to the Attie demos | our senses of feelings is substituted for it. The 
of Gargettus, and hence is sometimes called | deficiencies of his system are most striking in 
the Gargettian. (Cie, ad Fam. xv. 16.) At|his views concerning the gods, whieh drew 
the age of eighteen Epicurus came to Athens, | upon him the charge of atheism. His gods, 
and there probably studied under Xenocrates, | like every thing else, consisted of atoms, and 
who was then at the head of the academy.| our notions of them are based upon the eidwdc 
After a short stay at Athens he went to Colo-| which are reflected from them and pass into 
phon, and subsequently resided at Mytilene and | our minds. They were and always had been 
Lampsacus, in which places he was engaged} in the enjoyment of perfect happiness, whieh 
for five years in teaching philosophy. In 306, | had not been disturbed by the laborious business 
when he had attained the age of thirty-five, he | of ereating the world ; and as the government 
again came to Athens, where he purchased for | of the world would interfere with their happi- 
eighty mins a garden—the famous Kijro: Er- | ness, he eoneeived them as exercising no m- 
xoépov—in which he established his philosoph- | fluence whatever upon the world or man. The 
ieal school. Here he spent the remainder of | pupils of Epieurus were very numerous, and 
his life, surrounded by numerous friends and | were attached to their master in a manner 
pupils. His mode of living was simple, tem- | which has rarely been equalled either in an- 
perate and cheerful; and the aspersions of | cient or modern times. But notwithstanding 
comie poets and of later philosophers, who were | the extraordinary devotion of his pupils, there 
opposed to his philosophy, and deseribe him as is no philosopher in antiquity who has been so 
a person devoted to sensual pleasures, do not; violently attacked as Epieurus This has been 
seem entitled to the least eredit. He took no | owing partly to a superficial knowledge of his 
part in publie affairs. He died in 270, at the, philosophy, and partly to the conduet of men 
age of seventy-two, after a long and painful ill- | who called themselves Epicureans, and who, 
ness, which he endured with truly philosophie- | taking advantage of the facility with which his 
al patience and courage. Epicurus is said to) ethical theory was made the hand-maid of a 
have written three hundred volumes. Of these | sensual life, gave themselves up to the enjoy- 
the most important was one On Nature (IIeo? | ment of sensual pleasures. 

‘btoewc), in thirty-seven books. All his works, KricYprs (’Evcxdidye), a Syraeusan by origin, 
ave lost; but some fragments of the work.on but born and edueated at Carthage. He served, 
Nature were found among rolls at Hereula- together with his elder brother Hippocrates, 
neun, and were published by Orelli, Lips, 1818. | with much distinction in the army of Hannibal, 
In his philosophical system, Epicurus prided | both in Spain and Italy; and when, after the 
himself in being independent of all his prede- | battle of Canne (B.C. 216), Hieronymus of 
cessors; but he was in reality indebted both to | Syracuse sent to make overtures to Hannibal, 
Democritus and the Cyrenaies. Epieurus made that general selected the two brothers as his 
ethics the most essential part of his philosoph-|envoys to Syraeuse. They soon induced the 
ieal system, since he regarded human happi- | young king to desert the Roman allianee. Upon 
ness as the ultimate end of all philosophy. His | the murder of Hieronymus shortly after, they 
ethieal theory was based upon the dogma of | were the leaders of the Carthaginian party at 
the Cyrenaies, that pleasure constitutes the | Syracuse, and eventually became masters ot 
highest happiness, and must consequently be the city, which they defended against Marcel- 
the end of all human exertions. Epicurus, lus. Epieydes fled to Agrigentum when he 
however, developed and ennobled this theory | saw that the fall of Syracuse was inevitable. 

in a manner which constitutes the real merit) Epripamnus. Vid. Dyrnuacnium. 

of his philosophy, and which gained for him so Evipaurus(‘Exidavpoc:’Exidabptoc). 1.(Now 
many friends and admirers both in antiquity Apidauro), a town in Argolis, on the Saronic 
and in modern times. Pleasure with him was Gulf, formed with its territory Eprpaunia('Ezt- 
not a mere momentary and transitory sensa- davpia), a distriet independent of Argos, and 
tior, but he conceived it as something lasting was not included in Argolis till the time of the 
and imperishable, consisting in pure and noble Romans. It was originally inhabited by Ioni- 
mental enjoyments, that is, iu ¿rapasía and ans and Carians, whence it was called Mpicarus, 
¿movía, or the freedom from pain and from all but it was subdued by the Dorians under Dci- 
influences which disturb the peace of our mind, phontes, who thus became the ruling race. 
and thereby our happiness, which is the result Epidaurus was the chief seat of the worship of 
of it. The summum bonum, according to him, Afsculapius, and was to this circumstance in- 
consisted in this peace of mind; and this was debted for its importance. The temple of this 
based upon ópóvgo:c, which he described as the god, which was one of the most magnificent in 
beginning of every thing good, as the origin of Greece, was situated about five miles south- 
all virtues, and which he himself therefore oc- west of Epidaurus. A few ruins of it are still 
casionally treated as the highest good itself. extant. ‘The worship of Æseulapius was in- 
In the physical part of his philosophy, he fol- troduced into Rome from Epidaurus. Vid. As- 
lowed the atomistie doctrines of Democritus cuLaprus.—2. Surnamed Limira (fj Auunpá: 
and Diagoras. His views are well known from now -Wonembasia or Old Malvasia), a town in 
Lueretius’s poem De Rerum Natura. We ob- Laconia, on the eastern coast, said to have 
tain our knowledge and form our eoneeptions been founded by Epidaurus in Argolis, possess- 
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ed a good harbor.—3. (Now Old Ragusa), a 


town in Dalmatia. 

ErıpëLíum ((EridAcov), a town in Laeonia, 
on the eastern eoast, south of Epidaurus Limera, 
with a temple of Apollo and an image of the 
vod, which, onee thrown into the sea at Delos, 
is said to have eome to land at this place. 

[Erp (Ezidcoc), a people in ancient Britain, 
dwelt on Epidium, the long peninsula on the 
western eoast (now Cantyre), whose southern 
point forms the Eripium Promonrorium ('Erí- 
dov, "Akpov, now Mull of Cantyre.] 

Epigines (Er:iyévoc) 1. An Athenian poet 
of the middle eomedy, flourished about B.C. 380. 
—2. Of Sieyon, who has been eonfounded by 
some with his namesake the eomie poet, pre- 
ceded Thespis, and is said to have been the 
most ancient writer of tragedy. It is probable 
that Epigenes was the first to introduce into the 
old dithyrambie and satyrical 7payodía other 
subjects than the original one of the fortunes of 
Baeehus (Dionysus).—3. Of Byzantium, a Greek 
astronomer, mentioned by Seneea, Pliny, and 
Censorinus. He professed to have studied in 
Chaldea, but his date is uneertain. 

[Evicxus ’Ezecyetc), of Budéum in Thessaly, 
followed Achilles to the Trojan war, and was 
slain by Heetor.] 

Eriaóxi (Exiyovor), that is, “the Descend- 
ants,” the name in ancient mythology of the 
sons of the seven heroes who perished before 
Thebes. Vid. Aprastus. Ten years after their 
death, the deseendants of the seven heroes 
marehed against Thebes to avenge their fathers. 
The names of the Epigoni are not the same in 
all aeeounts; but the eommon lists contain 
Alemzon, Egialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, 
Sthenelus, Thersander, and Euryalus. Alemzon 
undertook the eommand, in aeeordanee with an 
oraele, and eolleeted a eonsiderable body of 
Argives. The Thebans marched out against 
the enemy, under the eommand of Laodamas, 
after whose death they fled into the city. 
On the part of the Epigoni, ZEgialeus had 
fallen. The seer Tiresias, knowing that the eity 
was doomed to fall, persuaded the inhabitants 
to quit it, and take their wives and children 
with them. The Epigoni thereupon took pos- 
session of Thebes, and razed it to the ground. 
They sent a portion of the booty and Manto, 
the daughter of Tiresias, to Delphi, and then 
returned to Peloponnesus. The war of the 
Epigoni was made the subjeet of epie and tragic 
poems. 

Ermésives ('"Ezuuevíógc) 1. A eelebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is to 
a great extent mythieal He was reekoned 
among the Curetes, and is said to have been the 
son of a nymph. He was a native of Pheestus 
in Crete, and appears to have spent the greatest 
part of his life at Cnosus, whenee he is some- 
times called a Cnosian. There is a legend that, 
when a boy, he was sent ont by his father in 
search of a sheep, and that, seeking shelter from 
the heat of the mid-day sun, he went into a 
eave, and there fell into a deep sleep, whieh 
lasted fifty-seven years. On waking and re- 
turning home, he found, to his great amazement, 
that his younger brother had in the mean time 
grown an old man. He is further said to have 
attained the age of 154. 157, or even of 229 years. 
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His visit to Athens, however, is an historical 
faet, and determines his date. he Athenians, 
who were visited by a plague in eonsequenee of 
the erime of Cylon (ved. CYLoN), eonsulted the 
Delphic oracle about the means of their delivery. 
The god commanded them to get their eity puri- 
fied, and the Athenians invited Epimenides to 
eome and undertake the purifieation. Epimen- 
ides aceordingly eame to Athens, about 596, and 
performed the desired task by eertain mysterious 
rites and saerifices, in consequence of which the 
plague eeased.  Epimenides was reekoned by 
some among the seven wise men of Greece ; but 
all that tradition has handed down about him 
suggests a very different eharacter from that of 
the seven; he must rather be ranked in the elass 
of priestly bards and sages who are generally 
eomprised under the name of the Orphiei. Many 
works, both in prose and verse, were attributed 
to him by the ancients, and the Apostle Paul lias 
preserved (Titus, i, 12) a eelebrated verse of his 
against the Cretans. 

Erimitnevs. Vid. PROMETHEUS 
DORA. 

ErirHÁnes, a surname of Antiochus IV. and 
Antioehus XI, kings of Syria. 

EvirHania or-EA (Exipávera). 1. In Syria 
(in the Old Testament, Hamath: now Hamah). 
in the distriet of Cassiotis, on the left bank of 
the Orontes, an early eolony of the Phoenicians ; 
may be presumed, from its later name, to have 
been restored or improved by Antioehus Epiph- 
anes.—2. In Asia Minor (now Urzin), on the 
southeastern border of Cilicia, close to.the Pyle 
Amanides, was formerly called Qiniandus, and 
probably owed its new name to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Pompey repeopled this eity with 
some of the pirates whom he had eonquered. 
There were some other Asiatic cities of the 
name. 

Epiruanicvs ('Eripávios), one of the Greek 
fathers, was born near Eleutheropolis, m Pales- 
tine, about A.D. 320, of Jewish parents. He 
went to Egypt when young, and there appears 
to have been tainted with Gnostie errors, but 
afterward fell into the hands of some monks, 
and by them was made a strong advocate for 
the monastie life. He réturned to Palestine, 
and lived there for some time as a monk, having 
founded a monastery near his native plaee. In 
A.D. 367 he was chosen bishop of Constantia, 
the metropolis of Cyprus, formerly called Sala- . 
mis. His writings show him to have been a 
man of great reading, for he was aequainted 
with Hebrew, Syriae, Greek, Egyptian, and 
Latin. But he was entirely without eritieal or 
logical power; of real piety, but also of a very 
bigoted and dogmatieal turn of mind. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition to heresy, 
and especially to Origen’s errors, He died 402. 
His most important work is entitled Panariwm, 
being a diseourse against heresies. The best edi- 
tion of his works is by Petavins, Paris, 1622, and 
Lips. 1682, with a eommentary by Valesius. 

EriróLa. Vid. SYracusa. 

Epincs (Hreipoc : 'Hrreipóras, fem. Hrepo. 
cic : now Albania), that is, “the main land,” a 
country in the northwest of Greeee, so ealled to 
distinguish it from Coreyra and the other isk 
ands off the coast. Homer gives the name of 
Epirus to the whole of the western eoast of 
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Grecee, thus including Aearnania init. Epirus 
was bounded by Illyria and Macedonia on the 
north, by Thessaly on the east, by Aearnania 
and the Ambracian Gulf on the south, and by 
the Ionian Sea on the west. The prineipal 
mountains were the Acroeeraunii, forming the 
northwestern boundary; besides whieh there 
were the mountains Tomarus in the cast, and 
Crania in the sonth. The chief rivers were the 
Celydnus, Thyamis, Acheron, and Arachthus. 
The inhabitants of Epirus were numerous, but 
were not ot pure Hellenic blood. The original 
population appears to have been Pelasgie; aud 
the aneient oraele of Dodona in the eountry was 
always regarded as of Pelasgie origin. These 
Pelasgians were subsequently mingled with Illy- 
zians who at various times invaded Epirus aud 
settled in the eonntry. Epirus eontained four- 
teen different tribes. Of these the most im- 

rtant were the Cuaones, Turespror, and 
Mb, who gave their names to the three 
principal divisions of the country, CHAONIA, 
"l'aksrRorra, and Morossis. 


The different tribes: from Beneventum. 


ERASISTRATUS. 


eolonized by the Romans, B.C. 100, on the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, to serve as à bul- 
wark against the neighboring Alpine tribes. 

Eroreponix, a chieftain of the dui, was onc 
of the commanders of the Alduan cavalry which 
was sent to Caesar's aid against Vereingetorix in 
D.C. 52, but he himself revolted soon afterward 
and joined the enemy. 

[Ériro, a Rutnlian hero in the ZEneid, slam by 
Achates.] « 

[Ervaxa ("Exvdia) queen of Cilicia, wife of 
King Syennesis, brought large sums of money to 
Cyrus to aid him in paying his troops.] 

EpYrus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who was 
a companion of Iulus, and is called by the 
patronymie Epytides. | 

Equester ('Irrircoc), a surname of several di- 
vinities, but espeeially of Neptune (Poseidon), 
who had ereated the horse, and in whose honor 
horse-raees were held. 

Equus Türícts or Aquum Téricum, a smnil 
town of the Hirpini in Samnium, twenty-one miles 
The Seholiast on Horace 


were originally governed by their own prinees. (Sat, i, 5, 87) supposes, but without sufficicnt 


The Molossian prinees, who traeed their de- 
seent from Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), son of Achil- 
les, subsequently aequired the sovereignty over 
the whole country, and took the title of kings of 
Epirus. The first who bore this title was 
Alexander, who invaded Italy to assist the Ta- 
rentines against the Lucanians and Brnttii, and 
perished at the battle of Pandosia, B.C. 326. 
The most eclebrated of the later kings was PYR- 
guus, who earried on war with the Romans. 
About B.C. 200 the Epirots established a repub- 
iie: and the Romans, after the eonquest of Phil- 
ip 197, guaranteed its independence. But in 
consequence of the support whieh the Ipirots 
afforded to Antiochns avd Perseus, ZEmilius 
Paulus reeeived orders from the senate to punish 
them with the utmost severity. He destroyed 
seventy of their towns, and sold one hundred 
and fifty thousand of the inhabitants for slaves. 
in the time of Augustus the country had not yet 
reeovered from the effeets of this devastation. 

Erivs Nova. Ved. ILLYRICUM. 

[ Eristuenes ('Eriodévac), of Amphipolis, 
commander of the Greck peltaste in the army 
of the younger Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa.] 

[Errstor ('Ezéorop), a Trojan, slain by Patro- 
«lus arrayed in the armor of Achilles, ] 

[Ersstrórnus (Exiorpodoc). 1. Son of Ipli- 
tus, leader of the Phocians in the Trojan war.— 
2. Of Alybe, an ally of the Trojans.—$3. Son of 
Euenus, king of Lyrnessus.] 

Eróxa (from epus, that is, equus) a Roman 
goddess, the proteetress of horses. Images of 
her, either statues or paintings, were frequently 
seen in the uiches of stables. 

Erórzus (Eroreóc). 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
eeidon) and Canace, came from Thessaly to 
Sicyon, of which place he became king. He ear- 
vied away from Thebes the beautiful Antiope, 
daughter of Nyeteus, who therefore made war 
upon Epopeus The two kings died of the 
wounds whieh they reeeived in the war.—2. One 
ef the Tyrrhenian pirates, who attempted to 
carry off Baechus (Dionysus), but were changed 
by the god into dolphins. 


reasons, that it is the town, quod versu dicere non 
est. 

Em (Epa: now Sighajik?), a small but 
strong sea-port town on the eoast of Ionia, north 
of Teos. 

ErÁxa, a town in Mount Amanus, the chief 
seat of the Elentherocilices in the time of Cieero. 

Erannosoas ('Epavvobóac : now Cunduk), a 
river of India, one of the chief tributaries of the 
Ganges, into whieh it fell at Palimbothra. 

Erasivipes (Epacividyc), one of the Athenian 
commanders at the battle of the Arginuse. He 
was among the six eommanders who returned to 
Athens after the victory, and were put to deuth. 
B.C. 406. 

Erasinus ('Epacivoc) 1. (Now Kephalari). 
the chief river in Argolis, rises in the Lake Stym- 
phalus, then disappears under the earth, rises 
again out of the mountain Chaon, and, after re- 
eeiving the River Phrixns, flows through the 
Lernean marsh into the Argolie Gulf—2. A 
small river near Brauron in Attica. 

Enasistritus ('Epacíorparoc). 1. A celebra- 
ted physician and anatomist, was born at Iulis iu. 
the island of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chrysip- 
pus of Cnidos, of Metrodorus, and apparently of 
Theophrastus. He flonrished from B.C. 300 te. 
260. He lived for some time at the court of 
Seleueus Nicator, king of Syria, where he ac- 
quired great reputation by discovering that the 
illness of Antiochus, the king’s eldest son, was 
owing to his love for his inother-in-law, Strato- 
niee, the young and beautiful daughter of Dë- 
metrius Poliorectes, whom Seleueus had lately 
married. Jrasistratus afterward lived at Alex- 
andrea, which was at that time beginning to be 
a eclebrated medical school. He gave up prac- 
tice in his old age, that he might pnrsue his an- 
atomical studies withont interruption. He pros- 
eented his experiments in this braneh of medi- 
cal science with great suecess, aud with such 
ardor that he is said to have disseeted eriminals 
alive. He had numerous pupils and followers, 
and a medical school bearing his name continued 
to Exist at Smyrna, in Ionia, about the beginning, 


Eron£pla (now Jvrea) a town in Gallia Cisal-| of the Christian era—2. One of the thirty ty- 
pina, on the Duria jn the territory of the Salassi, rants in Athens.] 
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ERATIDA. 


En&rip.g ('Eparídac), an illustrious family of 
Jalysus in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and his 
son Diagoras belonged. 

ErAro ('Eparó) 1. Wife of Arcas, and moth- 
er of Elatus and Aphidas. Vid. Arcas—2. One 
of the Muses. Vid. Mus. 

EnarosrHÉNES (’Eparooféivyc), of Cyrene, was 
born B.C. 276. He first studied in his native 
city and then at Athens. He was taught by 
Ariston of Chios, the philosopher: Lysanias of 
Cyrene, the grammarian ; and Callimachus, the 
poet. He left Athens at the invitation of Ptole- 
my Evergetes, who placed him over the library 
at Alexandrea, Here he continued till the reign 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes. He died at the age of 
eighty, about B.C. 196, of voluntary starvation, 
having lost his sight, and being tired of life. 
He was a man of very extensive learning, and 
wrote on almost all the branches of knowledge 
then cultivated—astronomy, geometry, geogra- 
phy, philosophy, history, and grammar. He is 
supposed to have constructed the large armille 
or fixed circular instruments which were long 
in use at Alexandrea. His works have perish- 
ed, with the exception of some fragments. His 
most celebrated work was a systematic treatise 
on geography, entiled Tewypadicd, in three 
books. The first book, which formed a sort of 
introduction, contained a critical review of the 
labors of his predecessors from the earliest to 
his own times, and investigations concerning 
the form and nature of the earth, which, accord- 
ing to him, was an immovable globe. The sec- 
eond book eontained what is now ealled mathe- 
matical geography. He was the first person 
who attempted to measure the magnitude of the 
earth, in which attempt he brought forward and 
used the method which is employed to the pres- 
ent day. The third book contained politieal 
geography, and gave deseriptions of the various 
countries, derived from the works of earlier trav- 
ellers and geographers. In order to be able to 
determine the accurate site of each place, he 
drew a line parallel with the equator, running 
from the pillars of Herenles to the extreme east 
of Asia, and dividing the whole of the inhabited 
earth into two halves Connected with this 
work was a new map of the earth, in which 
towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, and climates 
were marked according to his own improved 
measurements. This important work of Era- 
tosthenes forms an epoch in the history of an- 
"lent geography. Strabo, as well as other wri- 
ters, made great use of it. Eratosthenes also 
wrote two poems on astronomical subjects: one 
entitled 'Epujc or Karaoreptopol, which treat- 
ed of the constellations; and another entitled 
'Hpcyóvy ; but the poem Karaorepicuof, which 
is still extant under his name, is not the work 
of Eratosthenes. He wrote several historical 
works, the most important of which was a chro- 
nological work entitled Xpovoypagía, in which 
he endeavored to fix the dates of all the import- 
ant events in literary as well as political his- 
tory. The most celcbrated of his grammatical 
works was On the Old Attic Comedy (Tepi vic 
‘Apyatac Kwpwdiac). The best collection of his 
fragments is by Bernhardy, Fratosthenica, Be- 
rol, 1822. 

Ennzssus ('Epógocor) a town in Sicily, north- 


east of Agrigentum, near the sources of the | 


ERICHTHONIUS. 


Acragas, which must not be confounded with 
the town Herbessus, near Syracuse. 

Ercra (Eipxr% or Kipxrat), a fortress in Siei- 
ly, on a hill, with a harbor near Panormus. 

Exkbus ('Epefoc) son of Chaos, begot Ather 
aud Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore 
applied to the dark and gloomy space un- 
der the earth, through which the shades pass 
into Hades. 


Enecurnium. Vid. Emommowws. 
Erecutuevs. Vid. Ericumonivs. 


[Eremat ('Epeuó6ot), a people mentioned in the 
Odyssey (iv. 84) in eonneetion with the Sidoni- 
ans and ZEthiopians; according to Strabo, a 
Troglodytic people in Arabia.] 

Erists or Eressus ("Epecoc, “Epecoos : ‘Epé- 
ovo¢), a town on the western coast of the island 
of Lesbos, the birth-place of Theophrastus and 
Phanias, and, aecording to some, of Sappho. 

[Errrmeus (‘Epetpete, i. e, * rower’) ya Pho- 
acian engaged in the games celebrated during 
the stay of Ulysses in Pheacia.] 

Erria ('Epérpia : "Eperpueús : now Paleo- 
Castro), an ancient and important town in Eu- 
boca, on the Euripus, with a celebrated harbor 
Porthmos (now Porto Bufalo), was founded by 
the Athenians, but had a mixed population, 
among which was a considerable number of 
Doriaus, Its commerce and navy raised it in 
early times to importance; it contended with. 
Chalcis for the supremacy of Eubcea; it ruled 
over several of the neighboring islands, and. 
planted colonics in Macedonia and Italy. It 
was destroyed by the Persians, B.C. 490, and 
most of its inhabitants were carried away into: 
slavery. Those who were left behind built, at 
a little distanee from the old city, the town of 
New Eretria, which, however, never beeame a 
place of importanee—2. A town in Phthiotis, in 
Thessaly, near Pharsalus. 

| EnEruM (Hpyrov, now Crestone ?), an ancient 
city of the Sabines on the Tiber, which, under 
the Roman rule, sank into comparative insig- 
nificance: in Strabo's time it was little more 
than a village.] 

[Erruruátiox ('"EpevÜa2íov), leader of the 
Areadians against the Pylians, fought in the 
armor of Areithóus ; he was slain by Nestor. | 

Ercinus ('Épyivoc) son of Clymenus, king of. 
Orchomenos. After Clymenus had been killed 
at Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, march- 
ed against Thebes, and compelled them to pay 
him an annual tribute of one hundred oxen.. 
The Thebans were released from the payment 
of this tribute by Hercules, who killed Erginus. 

[Enisaa ('Epíboca, poet. "Hepibora). 1. See- 
ond wife of Aloeus, consequently step-mother 
of the Aloide: when these had confined Mars 
in chains, Eribæa disclosed to Mercury the place 
where he was imprisoned.—2. Wife of Tela- 
mon, mother of Ajax; is sometimes called Per- 
ibeea. ] 

Ericurnónius ('Epix0óveios) or Erucuruzvs 
CEpex0eíc). In the ancient myths these two 
names indieate the same person; but later 
writers mention two heroes, one of whom is 
usually called Erichthonius or Erechtheus I, 
and the other Erechtheus IZ. Homer know» 
only one Erechtheus, as an autochthon and kine 
of Athens; and the first writer who distingui-i: 
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es two personages is Plato. 
or Erxcnrurus I, son of Vulcan (Hephaestus) 
and Atthis, the daughter of Cranaus. Minerva 
(Athena) reared the child without the knowl- 
edge of the other gods, and intrusted him to 
Agraulos, Pandrosos, and Herse, coneealed in 
a chest. They were forbidden to open the 
chest, but they disobeyed the command. Upon 
opening the ehest they saw the child in the form 
of a serpent, or entwined by a serpent, where- 
upon they were seized with madness, and threw 
themselves down the rock of the Aeropolis, or, 
aeeording to others, into the sea. When Erieh. 
thonius had grown up, he expelled Amphietyon, 
and beeame king of Athens. His wife Pasithea 
bore him a son, Pandion. He is said to have 
introdueed the worship of Minerva (Athena), to 
have instituted the festival of the Panathenza, 
and to have built a temple of Minerva (Athena) 
on the Acropolis. When Minerva (Athena) and 
Neptune (Poseidon) disputed about the posses- 
sion of Attiea, Eriehthonius declared in favor 
of Minerva (Athena) He was, further, the first 
who used a chariot with four horses, for whieh 
reason he was placed among the stars as auriga. 
He was buried in the temple of Minerva (Athe- 
na), and was worshipped as a god after his death. 
His famous temple, the Erechthcum, stood on 
the Aeropolis, and contained three separate tem- 
ples: one of Minerva (Athena) Polias, or the 
proteetress of the state; the Jrechthewn proper, 
or sanetuary of Erechtheus; and the Pandrosi- 
um, or sanetuary of Pandrosos.—2. Enecururvs 
IL, grandson of the former, son of Pandion by 
Zeuxippe, and brother of Butes, Proene, and 
Philomela. After his father’s death, he sue- 
ceeded him as king of Athens, and was regard- 
ed in later times as one of the Attie eponymi. 
ile was marricd to Praxithea, by whom he be- 
«ame the father of Ceerops, Pandoros, Metion, 
Orneus, Proeris, Creusa, Chtbonia,'and Orithyia. 
In the war between the Eleusinians and Athe- 
nimus, Eumolpus, the son of Neptune (Posei- 
don), was slain ; whereupon Neptune (Poseidon) 
demanded the saerifiee of one of the daughters 
of Erechtheus. When one was drawn by lot, 
her three sisters resolved to die with her; and 
Erechtheus himself was killed by Jupiter (Zeus) 
with a flash of lightning at the request of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon). 

ricurnonivs, son of Dardanus and Batéa, 
husband of Astyoehe or Callirrhoe, and father 
of Tros or Assaraeus, He was the wealthiest 
of all mortals; three thousand mares grazed in 
his fields, whieh were so beautiful that Boreas 
fell inlove with them. He is mentioned, also, 
among the kings of Crete. 

Ememivx, a town in Thessaly, near Gom- 
phi. 

Erivixus (‘Hpidavoc), a river god, a son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and father of Zeuxippe. 
He is ealled the king of rivers, and on his banks 
amber was found. In Homer the name does 
not oecur, and the first writer who mentions it 
13 Hesiod. The position which the aneient po- 
ets assign to the River Eridanus differed at 
different times. In later times the Eridanus 
was supposed to be the same as the Padus, 
beeause amber was found at its mouth. Henee 
the Hlectrides Insule, or “ Amber Islands," are 
placed at the mouth of the Po, and here Phaé- 
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1. Ericuruoniws | thon was supposed to have fallen when struek 
by the lightning of Jupiter (Zeus). The Latin 


poets frequently give the name of Eridanus to 
the Po. Vid. Papus. 

Eníaox ('Epfyov), a tributary of the Axius in 
Maeedonia, the Agrianus of Herodotus. Vid. 
AXIUS. 

EnicóxE (Hptyovy). 1. Daughter of Iearius, 
beloved by Bacchus. For the legend respeet: 
ing her, vid. Icartus—2. Daughter of ZEgisthus 
and Clyteemnestra, and mother of Penthilus by 
Orestes. Another legend relates that Orestes 
wanted to kill her with her mother, but that Di- 
ana (Artemis) removed her to Attiea, and there 
made her her priestess. Others state that Erig- 
one put an end to herself when she heard that 
Orestes was acquitted by the Arcopagus. 

EnixÉus ('Epiweós or ’Epevedv : 'Epweúç, Bp- 
cáry). 1. A small but ancient town in Doris, 
belonging to the Tetrapolis. Vid. Donis.—?. 
A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

ErIsxa ('Hpwwva) a Greek poetess, a con- 
temporary and friend of Sappho (about B.C. 
612), who died at the age of nineteen, but left 
behind her poems whieh were thought worthy 
to rank with those of Homer. Her poems were 
of the epie elass: the chief of them was entitled 
"Haaxáry, the Distaff: it consisted of three hun- 
dred lines, of whieh only four are extant. It 
was written in a dialect whieh was a mixture 
of the Dorie and Æolie, and whieh was spoken 
at Rhodes, where, or in the adjacent island of 
Telos, Erinna was born. She is also ealled a 
Lesbian and a Mytilenean, on aeeount of her 
residenee in Lesbos with Sappho. There are 
several epigrams upon Erinna, in which her 
praise is celebrated, and her untimely death is 
lamented. Three epigrams in the Greek An- 
thology are aseribed to her, of whieh the first 
has the genuine air of antiquity ; but the other 
two, addressed to Baueis, seem to be a later 
fabrieation. Eusebius mentions another Erin- 
na, a Greek poetess, eonteniporary with De- 
mosthenes and Philip of Maeedon, B.C. 352; 
but this statement ought probably to be rejected. 

Ermyes. Vid. EUMENIDES. 

[Errórrs (Epiórec). 1. Wife of Oileus, moth- 
cr of Ajax the Locrian—2. Daughter of Jason 
and Medea.] 

Enirnus ("Epidoc), an Athenian poet of the 
middle comedy. 

Erru (’Ept¢t27), daughter of Talaus and 
Lysimaehe, and wife of Amphiaraus, whom she 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of Harmo- 
nia. For details, vid. Ampmaraus, .ÁLCMZEON, 
Harmonia, 

Eris ("Epzc), the goddess of diseord. Homer 
deseribes her as the friend and sister of Mars 
(Ares), and as delighting with him in the tumult 
of war and the havoc and anguish of the battle- 
field. Aceording to Hesiod she was a daughter 
of Night, and the poet deseribes her as the 
mother of a variety of allegorieal beings, which 
are the causes or representatives of man’s mis- 
fortunes. It was Eris who threw the apple into 
the assembly of the gods, the cause of so mueb 
suffering and war. Vid. Paris. Virgil intro- 
duees Diseordia as a being similar to the Ho- 
merie Eris; for Diseordia appears in eompany 
with Mars, Bellona, and the Furies, and Virgil. 
is evidently imitating Homer. 


ERITHUS. 


[Enirnuvs, a friend of Phineus, slain by Per- 
seus. | 

Eriza (rà "Epia : ’Epicnvoc), a city of Caria, 
on the borders of Lyeia and Phrygia, on the 
River Chaüs (or rather Cais). The surrounding 
district was called Asia Hrizéna, 

Eros (Epoc), in Latin Axor or Curino, the 
god of Love. In order to understand the an- 
cients properly, we must distingnish three gods 
of this name : 1. The Eros of the ancient cos- 
mogonies ; 2. The Eros of the philosophers and 
mysteries, who bears great resemblance to the 
first ; and, 3. The Eros whom we meet with 
in the epigrammatie and erotie poets. Homer 
does not mention Eros, and Hesiod, the earliest 
author who speaks of him, deseribes him as the 
cosmogonie Eros. First, says Hesiod, there 
was Chaos, then came Ge, Tartarus, and Eros, 
the fairest among the gods, who rules over the 
minds and the council of gods aud men. By 
the philosophers and in the mysteries Eros was 
regarded as one of the fundamental causes in 
the formation of the world, inasmuch as he was 
the uniting power of love, which brought order 
and harmony among the eonflieting elements 
of which Chaos eonsisted. The Orphie poets 
deseribed him as the son of Cronus (Saturn), 
or as the first of the gods who sprang from the 
world's egg ; and in Plato’s Symposium he is 
likewise called the oldest of the gods. The 
Eros of later poets, who gave rise to that notion 
of the god whieh is most familiar to us, is one 
oí the youngest of all the gods. The parentage 
of this Eros 1s very differently deseribed. He 
is usually represented as a son of Aphrodite 
(Venus) ¡but his father is either Ares (Mars), 
Zeus (Jupiter) or Hermes (Mereury) He was 
at first represented as a handsome youth ; but 
shortly after the time of Alexander the Great 
the epigramunatists aud erotic poets represent- 
ed him as a wanton boy,of whom a thousand 
irieks and ernel sports were related, and from 
whom neither gods nor men were safe, In this 
stage Eros had nothing to do with uniting the 
diseordant elements of the universe, or with 
the higher sympathy of love whieh binds human 
kind together; but he is purely the god of sen- 
sual love, who bears sway over the inhabitants 
of Olympus as well as over men and all living 
creatures. His arms eonsist of arrows, which 
he carries in a golden quiver, and of torches 
whieh no one ean touch with impunity. His 
arrows are of different power: some are golden, 
and kindle love in the heart they wound ; others 
are blunt and heavy with lead, and produce 
aversion to a lover. Eros is further represent- 
ed with golden wings, and as fluttering about 
like a bird. His eyes are sometimes covered, 
so that he aets blindly. He is the usual eom- 
panion of his mother Aphrodite (Venus), and 
poets and artists represent him, moreover, as 
aceompanied by such allegorical beings as Po- 
thos, Himeros, Tyehe, Peitho, the Charites or 
Muses. — AwrÉRos, which literally means re- 
turn-love, is usually represented as the god who 
punishes those who do not return the love of 
others ; thus he is the avenging Eros, or a deus 
ultor (Ov., Met, xiii, 750). But in some ac- 
counts he is described as a god opposed to Eros 
and struggling against him. The number of 
Erotes (Amores and Cupidines) is playfully ex- 
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tended ad libitum by later poets, and these 
Erotes are described either as sons of Aphro- 
dite (Venus) or of nymphs. Among the places 
distinguished for the worship of Eros, Thespice 
in Bæotia stands foremost: there a quinquen- 
nial festival, the Erotidia or Erotia, was cele- 
brated in his honor. . In ancient works of art, 
Eros is represented either as a full-grown youth 
of the most perfeet beauty, or as a wanton and 
sportive boy. Respeeting the connection be- 
tween Eros and Psyche, vid. Psycum, 

[Enos ('Epoc). 1. A slave of Mare Antony, 
who, when Antony, having determined to de- 
stroy himself, handed him his sword for that 
purpose, plunged it into his own breast—29. A 
comic actor, was at first hissed from the stage; 
but afterward, under the instruetion of Roseius, 
beeame one of the most celebrated aetors of 
Rome.] 

Brorianvs (Eportavóc) a Greek grammarian 
or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extant, entitled Tóv rap Trroxpáre. Aétewv 
2uvayoyí, Vocum, que apud Hippocratem sunt, 
Collectio, which is dedieated to Andromachus, 
the archiater of the emperor. The best edition 
is by Franz, Lips., 1780. 

Enunnus (now Ruber), a small tributary of the 
Moselle, near Treyes. 

[Envcixa, surname of Venns (Aphrodite). 
Vid. Enxx.] 

[Eryaantur (EpuvuávOy), wife of Berosus, and 
mother of Sabba, one of the Sibyls.] 

EnYxaxTuus ('Epónavdos). 1. A lofty mount- 
ain in Areadia, on the frontiers of Achaia and 
Elis, eelebrated in mythology as the haunt of 
the savage Erymanthian boar destroyed by Her- 
cules. Vid. Hercutes. The Areadian nymph 
Callisto, who was changed into a she-bear, is 
called Hrymanthis ursa, and her son Areas Zry- 
manthidis ursæ custos. Vid. Arcros.—2. [(Now 
Dogana, or, according to Leake, Dhimitzana),) 
a river in Arcadia, which rises in the above- 
mentioned mountain, and falls into the Alpheus. 

Enfrxaxruvs or ErYmanbrus ('EpóuavÜoc, 
'Eriuavopoc, Arrian: now Helmund), a consid- 
erable river in the Persian province of Araeho- 
sia, rising in Mount Paropamisus, and flowing 
southwest and west into the lake ealled Aria 
(now Zarah). According to other accounts, it 
lost itself in the sand, or flowed on through 
Gedrosia into the Indian Oeean. 

[Erymas ('Epóuac) 1. A Trojan, slain by 
Idomeneus.—2. Another Trojan, slain by Pa- 
troelus.—5. A companion of Æneas, slain by 
Turnus.] 

Erysicutuon ('Epvoty0ov), that is, “the Tear- 
er up of the Earth” 1. Son of Triopas, cut 
down trees in a groye saered to Ceres (Deme- 
ter), for which he was punished by the goddess 
with fearful hunger.—2. Son of Ceerops and 
Agraulos, died without issue in his father's life- 
time on his return from Delos, whenee he brought 

| to Athens the ancient image of Ilithyia. 
| [Envruia (Epúdeta), daughter of Geryones, 
after whom the island Erythéa or Erythia, near 
Gades was said to have been named. Vid. 
GADESs.] k 
Eryrnint (’Epv6ivor), a city on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amastris. 
A range of cliffs near it was called by the same 
name. 
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EnvrnmE ('Epv0paí: 'EpvOpaioc) 1. (Ruins 
uear Pigadia), an ancient town in Boeotia, not 
far from Plate and Hysia, and celebrated as 
the mother city of Erythro in Asia Minor.— 
2. A town of the Locri Ozóle, but belonging to 
the Aitolians, east of Naupaetus.—3. (Ruins at 
Ritri), one of the twelve Ionian- cities of Asia 
Minor, stood at the bottom of a large bay, on the 
west side of the peninsula which lies opposite 
to Chios. Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
a mixed colony of Cretans, Lycians, Carians, 
and Pamphylians, under Erythros, the son of 
Rhadamanthys ; and the leader of the Ionians, 
who afterward took possession of it, was said 
to have been Cnopus, the son of Codrus, after 
whom the city was also called Oxóroróris 
(KvomobmoA() The little river Aleos (or, 
rather, Axus, as it appears on coins), flowed 
past the city, and the neighboring sea-port towns 
of Cyssus or CasystEs, and Pheenicus, formed 
its harbors. Erythre contained a temple of 
Hercules and Minerva (Athena) Polias, remark- 
able for its antiquity ; and on the coast, near the 
city, was a rock called Nigrum Promontorium 
(dxpa pél2alva), from which excellent mill-stones 
were hewn. 

Enyrumux Mare (7 ’Epudpd 94d2acca, also 
rarely 'EpvOpaioc róvroc), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Afriea on the west, and India on the 
east, including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf). In this sense it is used b 
Herodotus, who also distinguishes the Red Sea 
by the name of *Apúbios kóAzoc. Vid, ARABICUS 
Sinus. Supposing the shores of Africa and 
Arabia to trend more and more away from each 
other the further south you go, he appears to 
have called the head of the sea between them 
ú >Apábios kó/roc, and the rest of that sea, as 
far south as it extended, and also eastward to 
the shores of India, 7 'Epv6p3 SdAacca, and also 
y Notin Vádacoa; though there are, again, some 
indications of a distinction between these two 
terms, the latter being applicd to the whole ex- 
pause of ocean south of the former ; in one pas- 
sage, however, they are most expressly identi- 
fied (ii, 158) Afterward, when the true form 
of these seas came to be better known, through 
the progress of maritime diseovery under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished by 
different names, the main body of the sea be- 
ing called Indicus Oceanus, the Zed Sca Arab- 
icus Sinus, the Persian Gulf Persicus Sinus, 
and the name Erythreum Mare being confined 
by some geographers to the gulf between the 
Straits of Bab-cl-Mandeb and the Indian Occean, 
but far more generally used as identical with 
Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding genuine 
Latin term, Mare Rubrum (Red Sea). Still, 
however, even long after the commencement 
of our era, the name Erythreum Mare was 
sometimes used in its ancient sense, as in the 
IlepímAovc 7jc 'EpvOpác S9aAácosc, ascribed to 
Arrian, but really the work of a later period, 
which is a deseription of the coast from Myos 
Hermos on the Red Sea to the shores of India. 
The origin of the name is doubtful, and was dis- 
puted by the ancients : it is generally supposed 
that the Greek "Epuópa 9áAacca is a significant 
name, identical in meaning with the Latin and: 
English names of the Red Sea ; but why red no! 
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very satisfactory reason has been given; the He- 
brew name signifies the sedgy sea. 

[Errruras ('Epóópac) an ancient king (Stra- 
bo in one place calls him a Persian, in another a 
son of Perseus), after whom the Erythrecan Sea 
was said to have been named. ] 

[Eryx ("Epv£), son of Neptune (Apollod.), or 
of Butes and Venus, consequently balf brother 
of Aineas ; king of the Elymi in Sicily ; fonnded 
the city Eryx (4. ?.), and built a temple in bonor 
of his mother. He was a famous boxer, and 
challenged Hercules, but was slain by hiin.] 

Eryx ('Epvi) 1. Also EnYcus Mons (now 
S. Giuliano), a steep and isolated mountain in. 
the northwest of Sicily, near Drepanum. On 
the summit of this mountain stood an ancient 
and eelebrated temple of Venus (Aphrodite), 
said to have been built by Eryx, king of the 
Elymi, or, according to Virgil, by “Encas, but 
more probably by the Phoenicians, who intro- 
duced the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) inte 
Sicily. Vid. Armroprre. From this temple the 
goddess bore the surname Enycina, under which 
name her worship was introdueed at Rome abont 
the beginning of the second Punie war At 
present there is standing on the summit of the 
mountain the remains of a castle, originally 
built by the Saracens,.—2. The town of this name 
was on the western slope of the mountain. | {t 
was destroyed by the Carthaginians in the time 
of Pyrrhus; was snbsequently rebuilt; but was 
again destroyed by the Carthaginians in the 
first Punie war, and its inhabitants removed to 
Drepanum. 

EspRAELA ('Ecópaz24) and Espration or is- 
DEELON or -oM (Eodpy7o6v or -óu) the Greek 
names for the city and valley of Jezrecl in Pal- 
estine. 

Esquirnta. Vid. Roma. 

Essi: a people in Gaul, west of the Sequana, 
probably the same as the people elsewhere call- 
‘ed Esusn and Srsvvi. 

Esti6NEs, a people in Rectia Secunda or Vin- 
delicia, whose capital was Campodünmn (now 
Anton), on the Ille. 

[Exrearcnus (’Etéapyoc). 1. An ancient king 
of Crete, father of Phronima, and, through her, 
grandfather of Battus, according to the legend of. 
the Cyrenéans.—9. A king of the Ammonians. 
Both mentioned by Herodotus. 

Erroctes ('Eveok2;c). 1. Son of Andreus and 
Evippe, or of Cephisus; said to have been the 
first who offered sacrifices to the Charites at 
Orchomenos iu Bocotia—2. A son of GEdipus 
and Jocaste. After his father's flight from 
Thebes, he and his brother Polynices undertook 
the government of Thebes by turns; but dis- 
putes haying arisen between them, Polynices 
fied to Adrastus, who then brought about the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes. Vid. 
Aprastus. When many of the heroes had fall- 
en, Eteoeles and Polynices resolved upon de- 
ciding the contest by single combat, and both the 
brothers fell. 

ETEOCLUS (EréokAoc), a son of Iphis, was, ac- 
cording to some traditions, one of the seven he- 
roes who went with Adrastus against Thebes.. 
He bad to make the attack upon the Neitiun. 


| gate, where he was opposed by Megareus. 


’"Erewvetc 


[Erronxus ( 


), son of Boethus, at- 
tendant of Menelaus.] 
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[Ereoxicus (Ereóvikoç), a Lacedamonian, 
harmost in Thasos, was driven out B.C. 410; 
in 889 he was harmost in Ægina. 

Erróxus ('Ereovóc), a town in Bootia, be- 
longing to the district -Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called Searphe. 

Evista ('Ergoíat se. dúvepoc), the .Etesian 
Winds, derived from ¿roc, “ year,” signified any 
periodical winds, but the word was used more 
particularly by the Grecks to indieate the north- 
erly winds, whieh blew in the Lgcan for forty 
days from the rising of the dog star. 

ErHEMON, a friend of Phineus, from Naba- 
twa in Arabia, slain by Perseus. ] 

Ens or Eria (Uric, "Hreca: "Hrtoc, "Hretog), 
a town in the south of Laconia, near Bo, said 
to have been founded by Ancas, and named 
after his daughter Etias. Its inhabitants were 
transplanted at an early time to Box, and the 
place disappeared. 

Erovissa, a town of the Edetani, in Hispania 
"'arraeonensis. 

Ernüniía or Tuscra, called by the Greeks 
Tyerngāxia or Tyrsknta (Twfógvia, Tuponvia), 
a country iu central Italy. The inhabitants 
were called by the Romans Errvscr or Tusci, 
by the Greeks ‘T'yrrHEnr or Tyrsëxı ((Tvfórvot, 
Tuponvot), aud by themselves RasÉxa. Etruria 
was bounded on the north and northwest by the 
Apennines and the River Maera, whieh divided 
it from Liguria, on the west by the Tyrrhene 
See or Mare Inferum, on the east and sonth by 
the River Tiber, which separated it from Um- 
bria and Latium, thus eomprehending almost 
the whole of modern Tuseany, the Duchy of 
Lucea, and the Transtiberine portion of the Ro- 
man states. It was intersected by numerous 
mountains, offshoots of the Apennines, eonsist- 
ing of long ranges of bills in the north, but in 
the south lying in detaehed masses, and of 
smaller size. The land was eclebrated in an- 
tiquity for its fertility, and yielded rieh harvests 
of eorn, wine, oil, and flax. "The npper part of 
the eountry was the most healthy, namely, the 
part at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
sourees of the Tiber and the Arnus, in the 
neighborhood of Arretium, Cortona, and Peru- 
sia. The lower part of the eountry on the 
coast was marshy and unhealthy, like the Ma- 
remma at the present day. The early history 
of the population of Etruria has given rise to 
much diseussion in modern times. It is admit- 
ted on all hands that the people known to the 
Romans under the name of Etruseans were not 
the original inhabitants of the country, but a 
mixed raee. The most aneient inhabitants ap- 
pear to have been Ligurians in the north and 
Sieulians in the south, both of whom were sub- 
sequently expelled from the eountry by the Um- 
brians. So far most aeeounts agree; but from 
this point there is great difference of opinion. 
The aneients generally believed that a eolony 
of Lydians, led by Tyrsenus, son of tle king of 
Lydia, settled in the country, to whieh they 
cave the name of their leader; and it has been 
maintained by some modern writers that the 
Oriental character of many of the Etrusean in- 
stitutions is in favor of this account of their ori- 
zin. But most modern erities adopt an entire- 
ly different opinion. They believe that a Pe- 
lassie race, called "Tyrrheni, subdued the Um- 
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' brians, und settled in the country, and that 
these "'vrrhene-Pelasgians were in their turn 
conquered by a powerful Retian race, called 
Rasena, who descended from the Alps and the 
valley of the Po. Hence it was from the union 
of the Tyrrhene-Pelasgians and the Rasena that 
the Etrnsean nation was formed. It is impos- 
sible, however, to come to any definite eonelu- 
sion respceting the real origin of the Etrus- 
eans, sinee we are entirely ignorant of the 
language whieh they spoke: and the language 
of a people is the only means by which we ean 
pronounee with eertainty respecting their ori- 
gin. But, whatever may have been the origin 
of the Etruseaus, we know that they were a 
very powerful nation when Rome was still in 
its infaney, and that they had at an early period 
extended their dominion over the greater part 
of Italy, from the Alps and the plains of Lom. 
bardy on the one hand, to Vesuvius and the 
Gulf of Sarento on the other. These domin- 
ions may be divided into three great districts : 
Cirenmpadane Etruria in the north, Etruria 
Proper in the eentre, and Campanian Etruria 
in the south. In each of these distriets there 
were twelve prineipal cities or states, whieh 
formed a confederacy for nrutual protection. 
Through the attacks of the Gauls in the north, 
and of the Sabines, Samnites, and Greeks in the 
south, the Etruscans became confined within 
the limits of Etruria Proper, and continued long 
to flourish in this country, after they had disap- 
peared from the rest of Italy. Of the twelve 
cities which formed the eonfederaey in Etruria 
Proper, no hst is given by the aneients. They 
were most probably Cortona, AnnETIUM, CLu- 
SIUM, Prrusta, VOLATERRA, VETULONIA, RusEr- 
LÆ, Votsinn, TARQUINII, VALERI, Ven, Carr, 
more anciently ealled Agylla. Kael state was 
independent of all the others, The government 
was a elose aristoeraey, and was strietly eon- 
fined to the family of the Lueumones, who 
united in their own persons the eeelesiastieal 
as well as the civil funetions. The people were 
not only rigidly exeluded from all share in the 
government, but appear to have been in a state 
of vassalage or serfdom. From the noble and 
priestly families of the Lueumones a supreme 
magistrate was chosen, who appears to have 
been sometimes eleeted for life and to have 
borne the title of king ; but his power was muel 
fettered by the noble families. Ata later time 
the kingly dignity was abolished, and the gov- 
ernment intrusted to a senate. A meeting of 
the eonfederaey of the twelve states was held 
annually in the spring, at the temple of Vol- 
tumna, near Volsinii. The Etruseans were & 
highly-eivilized people, and from them the Ro- 
mans borrowed many of their religious and po- 
litical institutions. The three last kings of 
Rome were undoubtedly Etruseans, and they 
left in the eity enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Etruseans paid the 
greatest attention to religion, and their relig- 
ious system was elosely interwoven with all 
pnblie and private affairs, The principal deities 
were divided into two classes. The highest 
elass were the “Shrouded Gods,” who did not 
reveal themselves to man, and to whom all the 
other gods were subject. The second elass 
leonsisted of the twelve great gods, six male 
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and six female, called by the Romans Dii Con-! the Eubaan Sea, called the Euripus in its nar- 
sentes. They formed the council of Zina or|rowest part. Euboa is about nincty miles in 
Tinia, the Roman Jupiter, and the two other | length: its extreme breadth is thirty miles, but 
most powerful gods of the twelve were Cupra, | in the narrowest part it is only four miles across. 


corresponding to Juno, and Menrva or Menerva, 
corresponding to the Roman Minerva. Besides 
these two classes of gods, there was a great 
number of other gods, penates and lares, to 
whom worship was paid. The mode in which 
the gods were worshipped was prescribed in 
eertain sacred books, said to have been written 
by Taces. These books contained the “ Etrus- 
ean Disciplina,” and gave minute directions re- 
specting the whole of the ceremonial worship. 
They were studied iu the schools of the Lucu- 
mones, to which the Romans also were accus- 
tomed to send some of their noblest youths for 
instruction, since it was from the Etruscans 
that the Romans borrowed most of their arts 
of divination, In architecture, statuary, and 


painting, the Etruseans attained a great emi-| 


nenee. They were acquainted with the use of 
the arch at an early period, and they employed 
it in constructing the great cloace at Rome. 
Their bronze candelabra were celebrated at 


Athens even in the times of Pericles; and the. 


beauty of their bronze statues is still attested 
by the She Wolf of the Capitol and the Orator 
of the Florence Gallery. The beautiful vases, 
whieh have been discovered in such numbers 
in Etruscan tombs, can not be cited as proofs 
of the excellence of Etruscan workmanship, 
sinee it is now admitted by the most compe- 
tent judges that these vases were either made 
in Greece, or by Greek artists settled in Italy. 
Of the private life of the Etruseans we have a 
lively picture from the paintings discovered in 
their tombs ; but into this subject our limits 
forbid us to enter. The later history of Etruria 
is a struggle against the rising power of Rome, 
to which it was finally compelled to yield. Aft- 
er the capture of Ven by the dictator Camillus, 
B.C. 896, the Romans obtained possession of 
the eastern part of Etruria, and the Ciminian 
forest, instead of the Tiber, now became the 
boundary of the two people. The defeat of the 
Etruscans by Q. Fabius Maximus in 310 was 
a great blow to their power. They still en- 
deavored to maintain their independence, with 
the assistance of the Samnites and the Gauls; 
but after their decisive defeat by Cornelius Dol- 
abella in 288, they became the subjects of Rome. 
In 91 they received the Roman franchise. The 
numerous military colonies established in Etru- 
ria by Sulla and Augustus destroyed to a great 
extent the national character of the people, and 
the country thus became in course of time eom- 
pletely Romanized. 

[Euxmox (Evaíuov). 1. One of the sons of 
Lycaon, slain by the lightning of Jupiter (Zeus). 


—2. Father of Eurypylus, whence the latter is | 


called by Homer Enzenionides (Lvauovidag).] 
[Evacrus, one of the Lapithz, slain by the 
centaur Rhætus at the nuptials of Pirithous.] 
[Evsivs, a writer, author of erotic stories, 
mentioned by Ovid in his Tristia.] 
Evsaa (Evbora: Evboteóc, E6otóc, fem. Eb- 
bois). 1. (Now Negropont), the largest island 


Throughout the length of the island runs a lofty 
vange of mountains, which rise in one part as 
high as seven thousand two hundred and sixty- 
six fect above the sea. It contains, neverthe- 
less, many fertile plains, and was eclebrated in 
antiquity for the excellence of its pasturage and 
corn-ficlds, According to the ancients, it was 
once united to Bacotia, from which it was sep- 
arated by an earthquake. In Homer the inhab- 
itants are called Abantes, and are represented 
as taking part in the expedition against Troy. 
In the north of Eubcea dewelt the Histiai, from 
whom that part of the island was called His- 
tiea; below these were the Ellopii, who gave 
the name of Ellopia to the district, extending 
as far as Ægæ and Cerinthus ; and in the south 
were the Dryopes. The centre of the island 
was inhabited chiefly by Ionians. It was in this 
part of Euboea that the Athenians planted the 
colonies of CmaLcis and Eretria, which were 
the two most important cities in the island. 
After the Persian wars Eubcea became subject 
to the Athenians, who attached much import- 
ance to its possession: and, consequently, Per- 
icles made great exertions to subdue it, when 
it revolted in B.C. 445. Under the Romans 
Eubcea formed part of the provinee of Achaia. 
Since Cumæ in Italy was a eolony from Chal- 
cis In Eubwa, the adjective Zuboicus is used by 
the pocts in reference to the former city. Thus 
Virgil (E, vi, 2) speaks of Huboicis Cumarum 
0rts.—2. A town in the interior of Sicily, found- 
ed by Chalcis in Euboea, but destroyed at an 
early period. 

Kustiipes (Eb6ov4íógco) of Miletus, a phi- 
losopher of the Megarie school, He was a con- 
temporary of Aristotle, against whom hoe wrote 
with great bitterness ; and he is stated to have 
given Demosthenes instruction in  dialeeties. 
He is said to have invented the forms of sev- 
eral of the most eclebrated false and eaptious 
syllogisms. 

EusiLus (E$60vAoc) 1. An Athenian, of the 
demus Anaphlystus, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, was one of the rnost formidable op- 
ponents of Demosthenes. It was with him that 
“Eschines served as secretary in the earlier part 
of his life.—2. An Athenian, son of Euphranor, 
of the Cettian demus, a distinguished poet of 
the middle comedy, flourished B.C. 976. He 
wrote one hundred and four plays, of which 
there are extant more than fifty titles. His 
plays were chiefly on mythological subjects. 
Several of them contained parodies of passages 
from the tragie poets, and especially from Eu- 
ripides. [The fragments of Eubulus haye been 
collected and edited by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. 


| Gree. vol. i, p. 594-629, edit. minor] 


[EvcuEsox (Etyývop), a son of the Corinthian 
scer Polyidus, with whom he went to the Trojan 
war, although his father had foretold that he 
would thereby lose his life; he was slain by 
Paris. ] 4 

Evorives (EbkAeíóge) 1. 


The celebrated 


of the Ægean Sea, lying along the coasts of | mathematician, who has almost given his own 

Attica, Boeotia, and the southern part of Thes-| name to the science of geometry, in every coun- 

saly, from which countries it is separated by! try in which his writings are studied; but we 
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know next to nothing of his private history. | 
The plaee of his birth is uncertain. He lived 
at Alexandrea in the time of the first Ptolemy, 
B.C. 323-283, and was the founder of the Alex- 
andrean mathematical sehool He was of the 
Platonie seet, and well read in its doctrines. 
It was his answer to Ptolemy, who asked if 
geometry eould not be niade easier, that there 
was no royalroad. Of the numerous works nt- 
tributed to Euelid, the following are still extant: 
1. Erotxeia, the Elements, iu thirteen books, 
with a fourteenth and fifteenth added by Hyr- 
SICLES. 2. Aedopéva, the Data, containing one 
hundred propositions, witli a preface by Marinus 
of Naples. 3. Eicayoy?» ‘Appovixy, a Treatise on 
Music ; and, 4. Kacarouj) Kavóvoc, the Division of 
the Scale: one of these works, most likely the 
former, must be rejected. 5. bacróneva, the 
Appearances (of the heavens). 6. 'Ozrud, on 
Optics ; and, 7. Karozrpikd, on Catoptrics. The 
only eomplete edition of all the reputed works 
of Euelid is that published at Oxford, 1703, folio, 
by David Gregory, with the title EoxAeíóov ra 
cotóueva. The Elements and the Data were 
published iu Greek, Latin, and Frenel, in 3 
vols. 4to, Paris, 1814-16-18, by Peyrard. The 
most convenient edition for scholars of the 
Greck text of the Elements is the one by Au- 
gust, Berol, 1826, 8vo.—9. Of Megara, was one 
of the chief of the disciples of Socrates, but be- 
fore becoming such he had studied the doe- 
trines, and especially the dialectics, of the Ele- 
aties. 
for his fondness for subtle and captious dis- | 
putes. On the death of Socrates (B.C. 399), 
Euelides took refuge in Megara and there es- 
tablished a school which distinguished itself 
chiefly by the eultivation of dialeeties. The | 
doetrines of the Eleaties formed the basis of 
his philosophical system. With these he blend- | 
ed the ethieal and dialectical principles of So- 
crates. He was the author of six dialogues, 
none of which, however, have come down to 
us. He has frequently been erroneously con- 
founded with the mathematician of the same 
name. The school whieh he founded was eall- 
ed sometimes the Megaric, sometimes the Dia- 
lectie or Eristie. 

[Eucrares (Etkpárgc). 1. An Athenian dem- 
agogue, who, after the death of Pericles, exer- 
«ised for a time a considerable influenee.—2. 
Brother of Nieias, the general, refused to be- 
come one of the thirty tyrants, aud was put to 
death by them.] 

EvcrAtipes (Evxparidns), king of Bactria 
irom about B.C.181 to 161, was one of the 
most powerful of the Baetrian kings, and made 
great conquests in the north of India. 

Evcrixox, the astronomer. Vid. METON. 

EupAmipas (Eddayidac). 1. I., King of Sparta, 
veigned from B.C. 330 to about 300. He was 
the younger son of Archidamus IIL, and sue-' 
ceeded his brother Agis TIL—2. IL, King of! 
Sparta, was son of Arehidamus IV. whom he | 
sueeceded, and father of Agis IV.—[3. A Spar- 
tan general, brother of Phebidas, sent at the | 
head of two thousand men to aid the Chaleidi- | 
ans, B.C. 383: in consequence of his brother's | 
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Eubkxus (Evdyuoc). 1. Of Cyprus, a Peripa- 
tctie philosopher, to whom Aristotle dedicated 
the dialogue Evdnuoc 7) rept puxñc, whieh is lost. 
—2. Of Rhodes, also a Peripatetic philosopher, 
and one of the most important of Aristotle’s 
disciples. He edited many of Aristotle's writ- 
ings; and one of them even bears the name of 
Eudemus, namely, the "H6uká Evdrueca, which 
work was in all probability a recension of Aris- 
iotles lectures edited by Eudemus, Vid. p. 
102, a—8. The physician of Livilla, the wife of 
Drusus Cæsar, who assisted her and Sejanus iu 
poisoning her husband, A.D. 25. 

Evpóciía (Eddoxia). 1. Originally called Artır- 
xais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and attainments. She 
married the Emperor Theodosius IL, A.D. 421; 
and on her marriage she embraced Christianity, 
and reecived at her baptism the name of Eudo- 
ela. She died at Jerusalem, A.D. 460. She 
wrote several works; and to heris ascribed by 
some the extant poem Honiero-Centones, whieh 
is eomposed of verses from Homer, and relates 
the history of the fall and of the redemption of 
man by Jesus Christ; but its genuineness 13 
very doubtful—2. Of Maerembolis, wife of the 
Emperors Constantine XI. Dueas and Romanus 
IV. Diogenes (A.D. 1059-1071), wrote a dic- 
tionary of history and mythology, which she 
ealled "Iovia, Violarium, or Bed of Violets. Ti 
was printed for the first time by Villoison, in his 
Anecdota Graca, Veniee, 1781. The sourees 


Soerates on one occasion reproved him | from whieh the work was compiled are nearly 


the same as those used by Suidas. 

[Eunoxus (Eidapoc), son of Mercury and Poly- 
mela, reared by his grandfather Phylas; was 
one of the leaders of the Myrmidons under 
Achilles. ] 

Euposts, a people in Germany, near the Va- 
rini, probably in the modern Mecklenburg. 

Evupoxus (Eúdosoc.) 1. Of Cnidus, son of 
/Eschines, a eclebrated astronomer, geometer, 
physieian, and legislator, lived about B.C. 366. 
He was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time 
with the priests. He afterward returned to 
Athens, but it would appear that he must have 
spent some time in his native plaee, for Strabo 
says that the observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus 
was existing in his time. He died at the age 
of fifty-three. He is said to have been the first 
who taught in Greeee the motions of the plan- 
ets; and he is also stated to have made sep- 
arate spheres for the stars, suu, moon, and 
planets. He wrote various works on astronomy 
and geometry, whieh are lost; but the substanee 
of his @awéueva is preserved by Aratus, who 
turned into verse the prose work by Eudoxus 
with that title.—2. An Athenian comic poct of 
the new comedy, was by birth a Sicilian and 
the son of Agathocles—5. Of Cyzieus, a geog- 
rapher, who went from his native place to 
Egypt, and was employed by Ptolemy Evergetes 
and his wife Cleopatra in voyages to India; but 
afterward, being robbed of all his property by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, he sailed away down the 
Red Sea, and at last arrived at Gades. He aft- 
erward made attempts to circumnavigate Africa 


delay in bringing him re-enforeements, he did in the opposite direction, but without success. 


not effeet mucli: he was slain in the course of. 
the war.] 


He lived about B.C. 130. lh 
Evertuion (EófA200») a king of Salamis in 
953 
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Cyprus, under whom the Persians reduced this 
island. ] 

Eveamox (Evyduwr), one of the Cyclic poets, 
was a native of Cyrene, and lived about B.C. 
568. His poem (TyAeyovia) was a continuation 
of the Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of 
the Epic eyele. It concluded with the death of 
Ulysses. 

EucAxt1, a people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia on the Adriatic Sea, aud were driven 
toward the Alps and the Laeus Benacus by the 
Heneti or Veneti Aecording to some tradi- 
tious, they founded Patavium and Verona, in 
the ueighborhood of which were the Euganei 
Colles. They possessed numerous flocks of 
sheep, the wool of which was celebrated (Juv., 
vii., 15.) 

EvnkxÉnus (Lúzuepoc), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, lived at the court of Cas- 
sander in Macedonia about D.C. 316.  Cassan- 
der furnished him with the means to undertake 
a voyage of discovery. He is said to have sail- 
ed down the Red Sea and round the southern 
eoasts of Asia, until he eame to an island called 
Panchea. After his return he wrote a work en- 
titled 'Tepà ’Avaypagy, or a Sacred History, in 
nine books. He gave this title to his work be- 
cause he pretended to have his information from 
"Avaypagaí, or inscriptions in temples, which 
he had discovered in his travels, especially in 
the island of Panchea. Euhemerus had been 
trained in the school of the Cyrenaics, who were 
notorious fur their skepticism in matters cou- 
nected with the popular religion; and the ob- 
jeet of his work was to exclude every thing 
supernatural from the popular religion, and to 
dress up the myths as so many plam histories. 
In his work the several gods were represented 
as having originally been men who had distin- 
guished themselves cither as warriors or bene- 
factors of mankind, and who after their death 
were worshipped as gods by the grateful people. 
Jupiter (Zeus), for example, was a king of 
Crete, who had been a great conqueror; and 
he asserted that he had seen in the temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Triphylius a column with an in- 
scription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Coelus (Uranus) Saturn (Cronus), and Jupiter 
(Zeus). The book was written in an attractive 
style, and became very popular, and many of 
the subsequent historians, such as Diodorus, 
adopted his mode of dealing with myths. The 
great popularity of the work is attested by the 
cireumstance that Ennius made a Latin trans- 
lation of it. But the pious believers, on the 
other hand, called Euhemerus an atheist. The 
Christian writers often refer to him to prove 
that the pagan mythology was nothing but a 
heap of fables invented by men. 

EuLxus (Evlazoc : Old Testament, Ulai: uow 
Karoon), a river in Susiana, on the borders of 
Elymais, rising in Great Media, flowing south 
through Mesobatene, passing east of Susa, and, 
after uniting with the Pasitigris, falling into the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Some of the ancient 
geographers make the Kulæus fall into the Cho- 
aspes, and others identify the two rivers. 

Eumaus (Etacoc), the faithful swineherd of 
Ulysses, was a son of Ctesius, king of the isl- 
and of Syrie; le had been carried away from 
his father’s house by a Phoenician slave, and 
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Phoenician sailors sold him to Laértes, the father 
of ULYSSES. 

[EuwEpzs (Edujdys). 1. A herald of the T'ro- 
jans, father of Dolon.—2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, accompanied Æneas to Italy, aud was 
slain by Turnus.] 

EumiLus (EipgAocg) 1. Sou of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with eleven ships from Phere to 
Troy. He was distinguished for his excellent 
horses, whieh had onee been under the care of 
Apollo aud with whieh Eumelus would have 
gained the prize at the funeral games of Patro- 
clus if his chariot bad not been broken. His 
wife was Ipthima, daughter of Iearius.—2. of 
Corinth, one of the Baechiadz, an ancient Epic 
poet, belonged, according to some, to the Epic 
cycle. His name is signifieant, referring to his 
skill in poetry. He flourished about B.C. 760. 
His principal poem seems to have beeu his Co- 
rinthian History. 

EuxÉxEs (Evuévac). 1. Of Carnia, served as 
private secretary to Philip and Alexander, whom 
he accompanied throughout his expedition in 
Asia, and who treated him with marked eon- 
fidenee and distinction. After the death of 
Alexauder (B.C. 328), Eumenes obtained the 
goverument of Cappadoeia, Paphlagonia, and 
Pontus, which provinees had never yot beeu 
eonquered by the Macedonians. Eumenes en- 
tered into a close alliance with Perdiccas, who 
subdued these provinees for him. When Per- 
dieeas marched into Egypt against Ptolemy, he 
committed to Eumenes the conduet of the war 
against Autipater and Craterus in Asia Minor, 
Eumenes met with great suceess ; he defeated 
Neoptolemus, who had revolted from Perdiceas ; 
and subsequently he again defeated the eom- 
bined armies of Craterus and Neoptolemus ; 
Craterus himself fell, and Neoptolemus was 
slain by Eumenes with his own hand, after a 
deadly struggle in the presence of the two 
armies. Meantime the death of Perdiccas in 
Egypt changed the aspect of affairs. Antigonus 
now employed the whole force of the Macedo- 
nian army to erush Eumenes, The struggle 
was carricd on for some years (320-310). It 
was conducted by Eumenes with consummate 
skill, aud, notwithstanding the uumerical iu- 
feriority of his forces, he maintained his ground 
against his enemies till he was surrendered by 
the Argyraspids to Autigonus, by whom he was 
put to death, 316. He was forty-five years old 
at the time of his death. Of his ability, both as 
a general and a statesman, no doubt can be en- 
tertained ; and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among 
the successors of Alexander, had it uot becu for 
the accidental disadvantage of his birth. But 
as a Greek of Cardia, and uot a native Macedo- 
nian he was constantly looked upon with dis- 
like both by his opponents and compauions iu 
arms.—2. I, King of Prreamus, reigied D.C. 
263-241, and was the successor of his unele 
Phileteerus. He obtained a victory near Sardis 
over Antiochus Soter, and thus established his 
dominion over the provinees in the neighbor- 
hood of his eapital—3. IL, King of PERGAMUS, 
reigned B.C. 197-159, aud was the son and 
successor of Attalus I. He inherited from his 
predecessor the friendship and allianee of the 
Romans, whieh he took the utmost pains to 
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‘cultivate. He supported the Romans in their 
war against Antiochus; and, after the conquest 
of the latter (190), lie received from the senate 
Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, as 
well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian Cherso- 
nese. By this means he was at once raised 
from a state of comparative insignificance to be 
the sovereign of a powerful monarchy. Subse- 
quently he was involved in war with Pharnaces, 
king of Pontus, and Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
but both wars were brought to a elose by the 
interposition of the Romans. Ata later period 
Zumenes was regarded with suspicion by the 
Reman senate, because he was suspected of 
having corresponded secretly with Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, during the war of the latter with 
the Romans. Eumenes assiduously eultivated 
«ll the arts of peace; Pergamus became under 
his rule a great and flourishing city, which he 
adorned with splendid buildings, and in which 
ho founded that celebrated library which rose 
to be a rival even to that of Alexandrea. 

Eumesla (Eduévera or Evuevía: now Ishekli), 
2 ety of Great Phrygia, on the rivers Glaucus 
zad Cludrus, north of the Meander, named by 
Attalus IL after his brother and predecessor 
Eumenes IL There are indications which 
seem to connect the tune of its foundation with 
that of the destruetion of Corinth. 

EumEnipes (Ebduevídes), also called Erinyes, 
not Erimyes ('Eptvéec, 'Epevic), and by the Ro- 
mans Puri or Dina, the Avenging Deities, 
were originally only a personification of curses 
pronounced upon a criminal. The name Erinys 
is the more ancient one; its etymology is un- 
certain, but the Greeks derived it from épivw or 
épevvdo, I hunt up or persecute, or from the Ar- 
cadian ¿pevón, I anı angry ; so that the Erinyes 
were cither the angry goddesses, or the god- 
desses who hunt up or search after the criminal. 
The name Eumenides, which signifies “the well- 
meaning” or “soothed goddesses,” is a mere 
eaphemism, because people dreaded to call 
these fearful goddesses by their real name. It 
was said to have been first given them after the 
&equittal of Orestes by the Areopagus, when 
the anger of the Erinyes had become soothed. 
It was by a similar euphemism that at Athens 
the Erinyes were called ceuvol Beat, or the re- 
speeted goddesses. Homer sometimes men- 
tions an ALrinys, but more frequently Hrinyes in 
the plural. He represents them as inhabitants 
of Erebos, where they remain quiet until some 
«urse pronounced upon a criminal calls them 
into activity. The erimes which they punish 
are disobedienee toward parents, violation of 
the respect due to old age, perjury, murder, 
violation of the law of hospitality, and improper 
conduct toward suppliants. They took away 
irom men all peace of mind, and led them into 
misery and misfortune. Hesiod says that they 
were the daughters of Terra (Go) and sprung 
from the drops of blood that fell upon her from 
the body of Coelus (Uranus) Æschylus calls 
them the daughters of Night, and Sophocles 
of Darkness and Terra (Ge) In the Greek 
iragediaus neither the names nor the number 
of the Erinyes are mentioned. Æsehylus de- 
scribes them as divinities more ancient than 
the Olympian gods, dwelling in the deep dark- 
of Tartarns, dreaded by gods and men; 
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with bodies all black, serpents twined in their 
hair, and blood dripping from their eyes. Eu- 
ripides and other later poets describe them as 
winged. With later writers their number is 
usually limited to three, and their names are 
Tistpnonr, ALECTO, and Mrearsa. They grad- 
ually assumed the character of goddesses who 
punished men after death, and they seldom ap- 
peared upon earth. The sacrifices offered to 
them consisted of black sheep and nephala, 7. e., 
a drink of honey mixed with water, They were 
worshipped at Athens, where they had à sane- 
tuary and a grotto near the Areopagus : their 
statues, however, had nothing formidable, and 
a festival Eumenidea was there celebrated in 
their honor, Another sanctuary, with a grove 
which no one was allowed to enter, existed at 
Colonus. 

Eumenics, a Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (now Autun) in Gaul, held a high office 
under Constantius Chlorus. He is the author 
of four orations in the “Panegyrici Veteres," 
namely, 1. Oratio pro instawrandis scholis, a 
lecture delivered on the re-establishment by 
Constantins Chlorus of the school at Autun, 
A.D. 296 or 297. 2. Panegyricus Constantio 
Cesari dictus, delivered 296 or 297. 3. Pane- 
gyricus Constantino Augusto dictus, delivered 
310. 4. Gratiarum actio Constantino Augusto 
Fiaviensium nomine, delivered 311. 

Euxorrus (EóuoAmoc), that is, “the good sing- 
er" a Thracian bard, usually represented as a 
son of Neptune (Poseidon) and Chione, the 
daughter of Boreas. As soon as he was born, 
he was thrown into the sea by his mother, who 
was anxious to conceal her shame, but was 
preserved by his father Neptune (Poseidon), 
who had him educated in Ethiopia by Ins 
daughter Benthesieyma. When he had grown 
up, he married a daughter of Benthesicyma; 
but as he made an attempt upon the chastity 
of his wife’s sister, he was expelled, together 
with his son Ismarus. They went to the 
Thracian king Tegyrius, who gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Ismarus; but as Eumolpus 
drew upon himself the suspicion of Tegyrius, 
he was again obliged to take to flight, and came 
to Eleusis in Attica, where he formed a friend- 
ship with the Eleusinians. After the death of 
lis son Ismarus, he returned to Thrace at the 
request of Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, who 
were involved in a war with Athens, called Eu- 
molpus to their assistance.  Eumolpus eame 
with a numerous band of Thracians, but he wae 
slain by Ereclitheus. Eumolpus was regarded 
as the founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, and 
as the first priest of Ceres (Demeter) and Bac- 
chus (Dionysus). He was succeeded in the 
priestly offiee by his son Ceryx (who was, ac- 
cording to some accounts, the son of Mereury 
(Hermes), and his family, the Humolpide, con- 
tinued till the latest times the priests of Ceres 
(Demeter) at Eleusis. The legends connected 
Eumolpus with Hercules, whom he is said to 
have instrueted in music, or initiated into the 
mysteries, There were so many different tra- 
ditions about Eumolpus that some of the an- 
cients supposed that there were two or threc 
persons of that name. — y H 

[Euxævs, son of Clytius, a Trojan. slain by 


Camilla in Italy.] - 
Ado 
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sadon) by Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by 
born at Sardis A.D. 347, and lived and taught! Mecionice or Oris, a daughter of Orion or Eu- 
at Athens as late as the reign of Theodosius; rotas. Aceording to one aeeount he was an 
IL He wrote, 1. Lives of Sophists (Bío $420- | inhabitant of Panopeus on the Cephisus in Pho- 
cójov kal cogroróv,) still extant, containing | cis, and aceording to another of Hyria in Bæœo- 
twenty-three biographies of sophists, most of] tia, and afterward lived at Taenarus. He was 


Eunavivs (Etbvários), a Greek sophist, les 


whom were contemporaries of Eunapius, or had 
lived shortly before him. Though these biog- 
raphies are extremely brief, and the style is 
intolerably inflated, yet they supply us with im- 
portant information respeeting a period on 
which we have no other information. Eunapi- 
us was an enthusiastie admirer of the plulos- 
ophy of the New Platonists, and a bitter enemy 
of Christianity. Edited by Boissonade, Am- 
sterdam, 1892. 2. A eoutinuation of the his- 
tory of Dexippus (Mera Aéfumxov xpovexr loto- 
oía), in fourteen books, began with A.D. 270, 
and went down to 404. Of this work we have 
only extracts, which are published along with 
Dexippus. Vid. Dexirrvs. 

Eux£us (Eùvņoç or Eúvevc), a son of Jason 
and Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied the Grecks 
with wine during their war against Troy. He 
purehased Lycaon of Patroclus for a silver urn. 

Euxówia. Vid. Hora. 

Eunómus (Bivoyoc). 1. King of Sparta, is 
described by some ag the father of Lyeurgus 
and Polydcetes. Herodotus, on the contrary, 
places him in his list after Polydectes. Jn all 
probability, the name was invented with refer- 
ence to the Lycurgean Edvopía, and Eunomus, 
if not wholly rejeeted, must be identified with 
Polydectes.—[2. An Athenian naval eommand- 
er, sent out in eommand of thirteen ships in 
B.C. 388 to act against the Laeedeemontans. | 

Euxvs (Evvove), a Sicilian slave, and a native 
of Apamea in Syria, was the leader of the Sieil- 
ian slaves in the servile war. He first attract- 
ed attention by pretending to the gift of proph- 
eey, and by interpreting dreams; to the effect 
of which he added by appearing to breathe 
flames from his mouth and other similar jug- 
gleries He was proclaimed king, and soon 
collected formidable forees, with whieh he de- 
feated several Ronian armics. The insurree- 
tion now beeame so formidable, that for three 
successive years (B.C. 134-132) three consuls 
were sent against the insurgents, and it was 
not till the third year (132) that the revolt was 
finally put down by the eonsul Rupilius. Eu- 
nus was taken prisoner, and died in prison at 
Morgantia, of the disease ealled morbus pedicu- 
laris. 

EurALium or EuróLiux (Eùrúáov, Ebózxó2i0v : 
Evralievc), a town of the Loeri Ozolæ, north of 
Naupactus, subsequently included in Ætolia 
Epietetus. 

EuPÁTOn (Evrárop) a surname assumed by 
many of the kings in Asia after the time of Al- 
exander the Great. Vid. Axnocuus, Mirma- 
DATES. 

Euparóricm or Evraréria (Eùrarópior, Eù- 
maropía), a town in the Chersonesus Taurica, 
founded by Mithradates Eupator, and named 
after him. 

Eurníxs (E)óágc) king of the Messenians, 


married to Laonome, the sister of Hereules; 
he was one of the Calydonian hunters, and the 
helmsman of the vessel of the Argonauts, and, 
by a power whieh his father had granted to him, 
he could walk on the sea just as on firm ground. 
He is mentioned also as the ancestor of Brutus, 
the founder of Cyrene —[2. Son of Troezenus, 
an ally of the Trojans, leader of the Cieones.— 
3. An Athenian, sent by the Athenian eom- 
manders at Syraeuse to negotiate allianec with 
Camarina. | 

EHvruonsus (Eùġopboç). 1. Son of Panthous. 
one of the bravest of the Trojans, was slain by 
Menelaus, who subsequently dedieated the 
shield of Euphorbus in the temple of June 
(Hera) near Mycene. Pythagoras asserted 
that he had once been the Trojan Euphorbus, 
and in proof of his assertion took down at first 
sight the shield of Euphorbus from the temple 
of Juno (Hera) (clipeo Trojana refixo tempora tes- 
tatus, Hor, Carm., i, 28, 11)—2. Physieian of 
Juba IL, king of Mauretania, about the end of 
the first century B.C., and brother to Antonius 
Musa, the physician to Augustus. 

Euruóxiox (Eéóopíov) 1. Father of the poet 
JEsehylus.—2. Son of “Eschylus, and himself 
a tragie poet.—3. Of Chalcis in Euboa, an 
eminent grammarian and poet, son of Polymne- 
tus, was born about B.C. 274. He beeame the 
librarian of Antioehus the Great, 221, and died 
in Syria, either at Apamea or at Antioch. The 
following were the most important of the poems 
of Euphorion in heroie verse: 1. 'Hoíoóor, prob- 
ably an agricultural poem. 2. Mowporía, so eall- 
ed from an old name in Attica, the legends of 
whieh country seem to have been the chief 
subject of the poem. 3. XiAcdédec, a poem writ- 
ten against ecrtain persons, who had defrauded 
Euphorion of money whieh he had intrusted to 
their care. It probably derived its title from 
each of its books consisting of 1000 verses. 


| He also wrote epigrams, which were imitated 


by many of the Latin poets, and also by the 
Emperor Tiberius, with whom he was a great 
favorite, Euphorion likewise wrote many bis- 
torieal aud grammatieal works. All his works 
are lost, but the fragments are eollected by 
Meineke, in his Analecta Alerundrina, Berol, 
1843. 

EurunaNon (Ei¢pdrop). 1. A distinguished 
statuary and painter, was a native of the Co- 
rinthian isthmus, but praeticed his art at Athens. 
He flourished about B.C. 336. His most cele- 
brated statue was a Paris, whieh expressed 
alike the judge of the goddesses, the lover of 
Helen, and the slaycr of Achilles; the very 
beautiful sitting figure of Paris, in marble, in 
the Museo Pio-Clementino is, no doubt, a eopy 
of this work. His best paintings were presery- 
ed in a porch in the Ceramicus at Athens. On 
the one side were the twelve gods, and on the 


fell in battle against the Spartans in the first] opposite wall, Theseus, with Democraey and 


Messenian war. He was suceceded by Aris- 
TODEMUS, 
Eorngxus (Evenuos). 
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Demos. Euphranor also wrote works on pro- 
portion and on colors (de Symmetria et Colori- 


1. Son of Neptune (Po-} bus), the two points in whieh his own excel- 
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lence seems ehiefly to have consisted. — Pliny 
says that he was the first who properly ex- 
pressed the dignity of heroes by the proportions 
he gave to their statnes. He made the bodies 
somewhat more slender, and the heads and 
limbs larger.—[2. Admiral of the Rhodian fleet, 
aided Cesar in defeating the Egyptian fleet in 
the Alexandrine war: he perished some time 
after in a naval combat. ] 

EurmgATrES (Edppárac) xn eminent Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Tyre, or, aceording 
to others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate 
friend of the younger Pliny. In his old age he 
beeame tired of life, and asked and obtained 
from Hadrian permission to put an end to him- 
self by poison. 

EururaAtes (Evepparrac : in the Old Testament, 
Phrat: now El Frat), a great river of western 
Asia, forming the boundary of Upper and Lower 
Asia, consists, in its upper course, of two 
branehes, both of whieh rise in the mountains 
of Armenia. The northern branch (now Kara- 
Sou), which is the true Euphrates, rises in the 
monntain above Arzeroum (the Mount Abns or 
Capotes of the ancients) and flows west and 
southwest to a little above latitude 39% and cast 
of longitnde 39°, where it breaks through the 
chain of the Anti-Taurns, and, after receiving 
the southern branch (now Afourad-Chai), or, as 
the ancients called it, the Arsanras, it breaks 
through the maiu chain of the Taurus between 
Melitene and Samosata, and then flows in a gen- 
eral southern direction till it reaches latitude 
36°, whenee it flows in a general southeast di- 
reetion till it approaches the Tigris opposite to 
Seleucia, where the distanee between the two 
rivers was reckoned at only two hundred stadia. 
Then it flows through the Plain of Babylonia, at 
first receding further from the Tigris, and after- 
ward approaching it again, till it joins it about 
sixty miles above the month of the Persian Gulf, 
having already had its waters mneh diminished 
by numerous eanals, which irrigated the country 
in ancient times, but the neglect of which at 
present has eonverted much of the onee fertile 
distriet watered by the Euphrates into a marshy 
desert. The whole length of the Euphrates is 
between five hundred and six hundred miles. 
In its upper course, before reaching the Tanrus, 
its northern branch and a part of the united 
stream divided Armenia Major from Colehis 
and Armenia Minor, and its lower conrse di- 
vided Mesopotamia from Syria. Its ehief trib- 
utary, besides the Arsanias, was the Aborrhas. 

Eururon (Eíópov) [1. A native of Sieyon, 
who, in the time of Epaminondas, made himself 
master of that city by the aid of the lower or- 
ders: being driven out by the opposite party, he 
betook himself to Thebes, and was there mur- 
dered by his opponents, who had followed him 
thither.]—2. An Athenian poet of the new eom- 
edy, whose plays, however, partook largely of 
the character of the middle eomedy. [His frag- 
ments are collected in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. 
Grec., Vol. iL, p. 1128-33, edit. minor. ] 

EurunósYNr, ove of the Charities or Graces. 

Vid, CHARIS. 


was one of the suitors of Penelope, attempting 
1 


to avenge the death of his son, he was slain by 
Laertes.] 


EURIPIDES. 


, Ecrõus (Eóxo2cc), son of Sosipolis, an Athe- 
man poet of the old comedy, and one of the three 
who are distinguished by Horaee in his well- 
known line, * Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristo- 
phanesqne poets," above all the... “alii quo- 
rum eomeadia prisca virorum est" He was 
born about B.C. 446, and is said to have exhib- 
ited his first draina in his seventeenth year, 429, 
two years before Aristophanes, The date of 
his death is uncertain. The common story was, 
that Aleibiades, when sailing to Sicily, (415), 
threw Enpolis into the sea, in revenge for an 
attack which he had made upon him in his Báz- 
tat; but this can not be true, as we know that 
Eupolis prodnecd plays after the Sicilian expe- 
dition. He probably died in 411. The chief 
charaeteristic of the poctry of Eupolis seems to 
bave been the liveliness of his faney, and the 
power whieh he possessed of imparting its ira- 
ages to the audienee. In eleganee he is said 
to have even surpassed Aristophanes, while in 
bitter jesting and personal abnse he emnlated 
Cratinus.. Among the objects of his satire was 
Socrates, on whom he made a bitter, though less 
elaborate attack than that in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes. The dead were not exempt from his 
abuse, for there are still extant some lines of 
his in which Cimon is most unmereifully treat- 
ed. A elose relation subsisted between Enpolis 
and Aristophanes, not only as rivals, but as im- 
itators of each other. Cratinus attacked Aris- 
tophanes for borrowing from Eupolis, and Eu- 
polis in his Bázrac made the sume charge, cs- 
peeially with reference to the Knights. The 
Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of the 
Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. On the 
other hand, Aristophanes, in the second {or 
third) edition of the Clouds, retorts upon Enpo- 
lis the charge of imitating the Knights in his 
Maricas, and taunts him with the further indig- 
nity of jesting on his rival’s baldness. [The 
fragments of his plays have been edited by Run- 
kel, Pherecratis et Eupolidis Fragm., Lips..1829 ; 
and by Meineke, Comic. Grec. Fragm, vol i. 
p. 158-228, edit. minor. ] 

Eurompus (Evrouroc), of Sieyon, a distin- 
gnished Greek painter, was the contemporary 
of Zenxis, Parrhasius, and Timanthes, and the 
instrnetor of Pamphilus, the master of Apelles. 
The fame of Enpompus led to the ercation of a 
third sehool of Greck art, the Sieyonian, at the 
head of which he was plaecd. 

Eurtelves (Edpiridnc). 1. The distinguished 
tragie poet, was the son of Mnesarehns and 
Clito, and is said to have been born at Salamis. 
B.C. 480, on the very day that the Greeks de- 
feated the Persians off that island, whither hi: 
parents had fled from Athens on the invasion of 
Xerxes. Some writers relate that his parents 
were in mean eireumstanees, and his mother is 
represented by Aristophanes «us a herb-seller, 
and not a very honest one either; bnt much 
weight ean not be accorded to these statements. 
It is more probable that his family was respect- 
able. We are told that the poet, when a boy, 
was enp-bearer to a chorns.of noble Athenians 


- lat the Thargelian festival, an office for which 
[Eurrrurs (Eoret0nc), father of Antinous, who | 


nobility of blood was requisite. We know also 

that he was tanght rhetorie by Prodicns, who 

was certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 

struction, and who was in the habit of seeking 
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his pupils among youths of high rank. It is said must be confessed that we look in vain in lus 


that the future distinction of Euripides was pre- 
dicted by an oracle, promising that le should be 
crowned with “sacred garlands,” in conse- 
quence of which his father had him trained to 
gymnastice exercises; and we learn that, while 
yet a boy, he won the prize at the Eleusinian 
and Thesean contests, and offered himself, when 
seventeen years old, as a candidate at the Olym- 
pie games, but was not admitted because of 
some doubt about his agoe. But he soon aban- 
doned gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art 
of painting, not, as we learn, without success. 
To philosophy and literature he devoted him- 
self with mueh interest and energy, studying 
physies under Anaxagoras, and rhetoric, as we 
have already seen, under Prodieus. He lived 
on intimate terms with Socrates, and traces of 
the teaehing of Anaxagoras have been remarked 
in many passages of his plays. He is said to 
have written a tragedy at the age of eighteen , 
but the first play, whieh is exhibited iu his 
own name, was the Peliades, when he was twen- 
ty-five years of age (B.C. 455). In 441 he gain- 
ed for the first time the first prize, and he con- 
tinued to exhibit plays until 408, the date of the 


Orestes. Soon after this he left Athens for the 
court of Archelaüs; king of Macedonia, his rea- 


sons for which step can only be matter of con- 
jecture. Traditionary seandal has ascribed it 
to his disgust at the intrigue of his wife with 
Cephisophon, and the ridieule which was show- 
ered upon him in eonsequence by the eomie 
poets. But the whole story has been refuted 
by modern writers. Other causes more proba- 
bly led him to aceept an invitation trom Arche- 
laüs, at whose court the highest honors awaited 
hun. The attacks of Aristophanes and others 
had probably not been without their effect; and 
he must have been aware that his philosophical 
tenets were regarded with considerable suspi- 
cion. He died in Macedonia in 406, at the age 
of seventy-five. Most testimonies agree.in stat- 
ing that he was torn in pieces by the king’s 
dogs, which, according to some, were set upon 
him through envy by Arrhideus and Crateuas, 
two rival poets. The regret of Sophocles for 
his death is said to have been so great, that at 
the representation of his next play he made his 
Actors appear unerowned. The accounts which 
we find in some writers of the profligacy of Eu- 
ripides are mere idle scandal, and seareely 
worthy of serious refutation, Nor does there 
appear to be any better foundation for that other 
charge which has been brought against him, of 
hatred to the female sex. This is said to have 
been oceasioned by the infidelity of his wife; 
but, as has been already remarked, this tale does 
not deserve eredit. He was a man of a serious 
and austere temper; and it was in consequenee 
of this that the charge probably originated. Jt 
is certain that the poet who drew such charae- 
ters as Antigone, Iphigenia, and, above all, Al- 
eestis, was not blind to the gentleness, the 
strong affection, the self-abandoning devoted- 
ness of women. With respect to the world and 
the Deity, he seems to have adopted the doc- 
trines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed, apparent- 
ly, with pantheistic views. Vid. ANAxaGonas. 
To class him with atheists, as some have done, 
is undoubtedly unjust. 
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At the same time, it! dato, 


plays for the high faith of Æschylus ; nor can 
we fail to admit that the pupil of Anaxagoras 
could not sympathize with the popular religious 
system around him, nor throw himself cordially 
into it. He frequently altered in the most arbi- 
trary manner the ancient legends. Thus, iv 
the Orestes, Menelaüs comes before us as a sel- 
fish coward, and Helen as a worthless wanton ; 
in the Helena, the notion of Stesichorus is adopt- 
ed, that the heroine was never carried to Troy 
at all, and that it was a mere eidwAov of her for 
which the Greeks and Trojans fought; Androm- 
ache, the widow of Hector and slave of Neop- 
tolemus, scems almost to forget the past in her 
quarrel with Hermione and the perils of her 
present situation; and Electra, married by the 
policy of ¿Egisthus to a peasant, scolds her hus- 
band for inviting guests to dine without regard 
to the ill-prepared state of the larder. In short, 
with Euripides tragedy is brought down inte 
the sphere of every-day life; men are repre- 
sented, according to the remark of Aristotle, not 
as they ought to be, but as they are ; under the 
names of the ancient heroes, the characters of 
his own time are sot before us; it is not Medea, 
or Iphigenia, or Aleestis that is speaking, but 
abstractedly a mother, a daughter, or a wile. 
All this, indeed, gave fuller scope, perhaps, for 
the exhibition of passion and for those seenes 
of tenderness and pathos iu which Euripides 
especialy excelled; and it will serve also to 
account, in great measure, for the preference 
given to his plays by the practical Socrates, 
who is said to have never entered the theatre 
unless when they were acted, as well as for the 
admiration felt for him by Menander and Phile- 
mon, and other poets of the new comedy. The 
most serious defects in his tragedies, artistically 
speaking, are, his constant employment of the 
“Deus ex machina ;” the disconnection of the 
choral odes from the subject of the play; the 
extremely awkward and formal character of his 
prologues ; and the frequent introduction of 
frigid yróua: and of philosophical disquisitions, 
making Medea talk like a sopbist, and Heeuba 
like a free-thinker, and aiming rather at subtil- 
ty than simplicity. On the same principles on 
which he brought lus subjects and characters 
to the level of common life, he adopted also in 
his style the every-day mode of speaking. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he wrote, in all, sev- 
enty-five plays ; according to others, ninety-two. 
Of these, eighteen are extant, if we omit the 
Rhesus, which is probably spurious. .A list is 
subjoined of the extant plays of Euripides, with 
their dates, ascertained or probable: Alcestis, 
D.C. 438. This play was brought out as the 
last of a tetralogy, and stood, therefore, im. the 
plaec of a satyrie drama, to which indeed it 
bears, in some parts, great similarity, partie- 
ularly in the representation of Hercules in his 
cups. Medea, 451. Hippolytus Coronifer, 498, 
gained the first prize. Hecuba, exhibited before 


423. Heraclida, about 491. Supplices, about 
421. Jon, of uncertain date. Hercules J"urens, 


Andromache, abont 420-414. 
Electra, about 415-118. Helena, 


of uncertain date. 
Troades, 415. 


412. Iphigenia among the Tauri, of uncertain 
date. Orestes. 408. — Phenisse, of uncertain 


Bacche : this play was appareptly writ- 
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ge) dion 
4 


representation in Macedonia, and there- 


iore ata very late period of the life of Euripi-| 


1 
HE 


dex, Iphigenia at Aulis: this play, together 
with the Bacche and the 4lemaon, was brought 
out at Athens, after the pocts death, by the 
younger Euripides. Cyclops, of uncertain date: 
it is interesting as the only extant specimen of 
the Greek satyric drama. Besides the plays, 
there are extant five letters, purporting to have 
been written by Euripides, but they are spuri- 
ous. Aditions: By Musgrave, Oxford, 1778; 
by Beck, Leipzig, 1778-88; by Matthiw, Leip- 
zig, 1813-29; aud à variorum edition, Glasgow, 
1821, 9 vols. 8vo. Of separate plays there have 
been many editions, e. y, by Porson, Ehnsley, 
Valckenaer, Monk, Pflugk, and Hermann.—2 
The youngest of the three sons of the above. 
After the death of his father he brought out 
three of his plays at the great Dionysia, viz, the 
Alemaon (no longer extant) the /phigenia at 
ulis, and the Bacche. 

Evnirvus (Etpevoc) any part of the sea where 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably 
violent, is the name especially of the narrow 
strait whieh separates Juboea from Beeotia, in 
which the ancients asserted that the sea ebbed 
and flowed seven times in the day. The extra- 
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and sometimes even the Araxes and the Cas 
pian Sea: but at a later period the River Tanais 
and the Palus Mieotis were usually regarded as 
the boundaries between Asia and Europe. The 
north of Europe was little known to the ancients, 
but it was generally believed, at least in later 
times, that it was bounded on the north by th: 
Ocean. 

EuróPus. Vid. Trrarxsivs. 

Evurorvs (Evporoc). 1. A city of Caria, aft- 
erward named Idrias.—2. (Now Yerabolus, or 
Hulat-el-Nejin ?), a city in the district of Cyr- 
rhestice in Syria, on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, a few miles south of Zeugma ; called 
after the town of the same name in Macedonia, — 
3. Europus was the earlier name of Dura Nica- 
noris in Mesopotamia; and, 4. It was also given 
by Seleueus Nieator to Rhage in Media. Vid. 
ARSACIA, 

Euxóras (Eúpórac). 1. (Now Basilipotaimo). 
the chief river in Laconia, but not navigable, rises 
in Mount Boréum in Arcadia, then disappears un- 
der the earth, rises again near Sciritis, and flows 
southward, passing Sparta on the east, through u 
narrow and fruitful valley, into the Laconia: 
Gui—2. Vid. TrrareEsivs. 

[Eunoras (Edpóras), son of Myles, grandson 


ordinary tides of the Jsuripus have been noticed) of Lelex (according to Apollodorus, son of Le- 
by modern observers ; the water sometimes runs | lex), father of Sparta, who married Lacedemon: 
as mnch as eight miles an hour. At Chalcis there! is said to have led, by means of a canal, the wa- 
was a bridge over the Euripus, uniting Euboa | ters that had stagnated in Laconia into the sea, 


with the main land. 

Eunómus (Evpoyoc : now Jaklys), a small town 
of Caria, at the foot of Mount Grign (a ridge par- 
«alicl to Mount Latmus), in the conventns juridicus 
of Alabanda. It lay eight Euglish miles north- 
weet of Mylasa. 

Evrovs (Etpóz»), according to the Iliad (xiv. 
321) a daughter of Phauix, but according to the 
eomuinon tradition a daughter of the Phoenician 
king Agenor, Her surpassing beauty charmed 
Jupiter (Zeus), who assumed the form of a bull 
and mingled with the herd as Europa und her 
maidens were sporting on the sea-shore. - 
aged by the tameness of the animal, Europa ven- 
tured to mount his back; whereupou Jupiter 
(Zeus) rushed into the sea and swam with ber in 
safety to Crete. Here she beeame by Jupiter 
(Zeus) the mother of Minos, Radamanthys, and 
Sarpédon. She afterward married Asterion, 
king of Crete, who brought up the ehildren whom 
she had had by the king of the gods. 

Euróra (Etpoéry), one of the three divisions 
of the encient world. The name is not. found in 
the Hiad and Odyssey, and first oecurs in the 


Encour- | 


and to have called the stream that was thus 
formed the Eunoéras. 

[Eunxaprs (Ecpváógc), one of the suitors of 
Penelope, slain by Telemachus.] 

[Ecvnvark (EbpvdAy). 1. One of the Gor 
gons—2. Daughter of Mincs or Minyas, mother 
of Orion by Neptune (Poseidon)—3. A queen of 
the Amazons, who aided Metes against the Argo- 
nants. } 

EurYáLus (E$póaAoc) 1. Son of Mecisteus, 
one of the Argonauts, and of the Epigoni, ac 
| companied Diomedes to Troy, where he slew 
several Trojans.—2. One of the suitors of Hip- 
podumdii. | A young Pheacian hero, victor 
in wrestling ; he presented Ulysses with a beau- 
tiful sword.—4. Son of Opheltes, a companion of 
Æneas, famed for his strong friendship for Ni- 
sus. 
| e Vid. PELOPS. 
| Evržsărt:s (Etpu6dryc). 1. Called Zribotes 
| by Latin writers, son of Teleon, and one of the 

Argonauts.—2. The herald of Ulysses, whom he 
followed to Troy. 

EurYrArus (Edpúbaroc), an Ephesian whom 


| 


I 


Homerie hymn to Apollo (251), but even there it | Cræsus sent with a large sum of money to the 
does not indicate the continent, but simply the | Peloponnesus to hire mereenaries for him in his 
main land of Hellas proper, in opposition to Pelo- | war with Cyrus. He, however, went over to Cy 
ponnesus and the neighboring islands. Herod-| rus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. In 
otus is the first writer who uses it in the sense | consequence of this treachery, his name passed 
of one of the divisions of the world. The origin | into a proverb among the Greeks. 

of the name is doubtful; but the most prob-| Evr¥sta (Edpvééa), daughter of Pontus and 
able of the numerous conjectures is that whieh , Terra (Ge), mother by Crius of Astreeus, Pallas, 
supposes that the Asiatic Greeks called it Euro-! and Perses. 

pá (froni ecpre, sl broad,” and the root Om. p to; EURYBIÄDES. Vid. THEMISTOCLES. 

sec”), from the wide extent of its coast. Most,  Eurycria (EpókAeta), daughter of Ops, was 
of the ancients supposed the name to be de-; purchased by Laertes and brought up Telema- 
rived from Europa, the daughter of Agenor., chus. When Ulysses returned home, she recog- 
The bouuduries of Europe on the east differed | nized him by a sear, and afterward faithfully as- 
at various periods. In earlier times the River | sisted him against the suitors. p" 
Phasis was usually supposed to be its boundary,; [Evercres (Eipuxdic). 1. A iz and * 


» 
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diviner at Athens (éyyaorptuv0oc).—2. A Spar- 
san arehiteet who constructed a eclebrated bath 
at Corinth. ] 

[Eurycrates (Edpuxpárac). 1. Son of King 
Polydorus, king of Sparta, the twelfth of the 
Agid line: his son and suecessor was Anaxau- 
der; his grandson was—2. Eurycrates IL, call- 
ed also Euryeratidas, reigned during the earlier 
and disastrous part of the war with Tegea.] 

[EurypAmas (Edpvddyac). 1. Son of Irus and 
Demonassa, oue of the Argonauts ; according 
to Apollonius Rhodius he was a son of Ctime- 
nus.—2. A Trojan skilled in the interpretation 
of dreams, whose two sons, Abas and Polyidus, 
were slain before Troy by Diomedes.—3. One 
of the suitors of Penelope, slain by Ulysses.] 

Eur¥pice (Evpvdixy). 1. Wife of Orpheus. 
Vid. Orpueus.—2. An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas IL, king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Philip.—3. An Illyrian, wife of Philip 
of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or Cynna. 
—4. Daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiceas 
IIL, king of Macedonia, and Cynanc, daughter 
of Philip After the death of her mother in 
Asia (vid. OxyNANE), Perdiccas gave her in mar- 
riage to the king Arrhidæus. She was a woman 
of a maseuline spirit, and entirely ruled her 
weak husband. On her return to Europe with 
her husband, she beeame involved in war with 
Polysperehon and Olympias, but she was de- 
feated in battle, taken prisoner, and compelled 
by Olympias to put an end to her life, B.C. 317. 
—5. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of Ptole- 
my the son of Lagus. She was the mother of 
three sons, viz, Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, 
and a third (whose name is not mentioned); 
and of two daughters, Ptolemais, afterward 
married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Lysan- 
dra, the wife of Agathocles, son of Lysimachus. 
—6, An Athenian, of a family deseended from 
the great Miltiades. She was first married to 
Ophellas, the conqueror of Cyrene, and after 
his death returned to Athens, where she mar- 
ried Demctrius Poliorectes, on oecasion of his 
first visit to that city. 

EuryLocuus (E)p0Aoyo:). 


Ulysses in his wanderings, was the only one| was nursed and cured by Patroclus. 


that eseaped from the house of Circe, when his 
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EurYménon (Etpuuédov: now Kapri-Su), a 
small river in Pamphylia, navigable as far up as 
the city of Asrenvus, through which it flowed ; 
celebrated for the victory which Cimon gained 
over the Persians on its banks (B.C. 469). 

[EvunxwÉpUsA (Evpupédovoa), a female slave 
of the Pheacian king Aleinous, attendant upon 
Nausieaa.] , 

EurYmiéna (Edpuueval), a town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, east of Ossa. 

EunfxOÓMEÉ (Ebpvvóug) 1. Daughter of Oce- 
anus. When Vulean (Hephaestus) was expell- 
ed by Juno (Hera) from Olympus, Eurynome 
and Thetis received him in the bosom of the 
sea. Before the time of Saturn (Cronos) and 
Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled in Olym- 

us over the Titans—2. A surname of Diana 
Artemis) at Phigalca in Arcadia, where she 
was represented half woman and half fish—[6. 
An old and faithful female attendant in the 
house of Ulysses, mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

[Euryxomus (Evpovouoc). 1..A centaur slain 
by Dryas at the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. Son 
of the Ithacan ZEgyptius, one of the suitors of 
Penolopoe.] 

[EunyruírssA (Edprgáccoa), sister and wife 
of Hyperion; by him mother of Helios, Selene, 
and Eos (Aurora). | 

EvurYruon (Etpvddv), a celebrated physician 
of Cnidos in Caria, was a contemporary of Hip- 
poerates, but older. He is quoted by Galen, 
who says that he was considered to be the au- 
thor of the ancient medical work entitled Kvé- 
dia: Yvóuan wand also that some persons at- 
tributed to him several works included in the 
Hippoeratie Colleetion. 

EurYrox, otherwise called Eurytion (Evpv- 
mov, Edpurivv), a grandson of Proeles, was the 
third king of that house at Sparta, and thence- 
forward gave it the name of Eurypontide. 

EurYrYius (Etpizvdoc). 1. Son of Euæmon 
and Ops, appears in different traditions as king 
cither of Ormenion, or Hyria, or Cyrene. In 
the lliad he is represented as having come from 


f | Ormenion to Troy with forty ships. He slew 
1. Companion of | many Trojans, and when wounded by Paris he 


Among 
the heroes of Hyria, he 1s mentioned as a son 


friends were metamorphosed into swine. An-| of Neptune (Poseidon) and Celæno, who went 
other personage of the same name is niention- | to Libya, where he ruled in the country after- 
ed among the sons of Agyptus—2. A Spartan | ward called Cyrene, and there beeame conncet- 
commander in the Peloponnesian war, B.C.| ed with the Argonants. He married Sterope. 
426, defeated and slain by Demosthenes at Ol- | the daughter of Helios, by whom he became the 
pe.—[3. Of Lusiz in Arcadia, an officer in the | father of Lycaon and Leucippus.—2. Son of 
Greek army of Cyrus the younger; on one oe- | Neptune (Poseidon) and Astypalza, king of Cos. 
casion protected Xenophon, whose shield-bearer | was killed by Hercules, who, on his return from 
had deserted him.—4. A Macedonian, son of | Troy, landed in Cos, and, being taken for a pirate. 
Arseas, detected a conspiracy against Alexan- | was attacked by its inhabitants. According to 
der the Great.] | another tradition, Hereules attacked the island 
EurYminoN (Eépvufóov) 1. One of the Ca- ¡of Cos in order to obtain possession of Chal- 
biri, son of Vulcan (Heph:estus) and Cabiro, and | eiope, the daughter of Eurypylus, whom he 
brother of Aleon.—2. An attendant of Nestor. loved—s. Son of 'lelephus and Astyoche, kine 
—3. Son of Ptolemecus, and charioteer of Aga-! of Mysia or Cilicia, was induced by the presents 
memnon.—4. Son of Thueles, an Athenian gen-| which Priam sent to his mother or wife to as- 
eral in the Peloponnesian war. He was one of | sist the Trojans against the Greeks. — Eurypylus 
the commanders in the expedition to Coreyra, | killed Machaon, but was himself slain by Ne- 
B.C. 498, and also in the expedition to Sicily, | optolemus. ^ 
495. In 414 he was appointed, in eonjuuetion; — EunYsiegs (Mipvedxye), son of the Telamoni- 
with Demosthenes, to the command of the see-! an Ajax and Teeniessa, named after the * broad 
ond Syraeusan armament, and fell iu the first! shield” of his father, An Athenian tradition re- 
vf the two sea-fights in the harbor of Syraeusc.:lated that Eurvsaces and bis brother Phileus 
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kad given up to the Athenians the island of Sal- ravroda rie ioropíac), a work of great value to 
amis, which they had inherited from their grand- | us in the study of ancient history. It is in two 
father, and that the two brothers received in re- | books. The first, entitled xpovoypagía, contains 
turn the Attie franchise. Eurysaces was hon-¡a sketch of the history dE several oncle na- 
ored like his father, at Athens, with an altar. tions, as the Chaldieans, Assyrians, Medes Per. 

EurYsTILÉNES (Eùpvobévne) and Proces (IIpo- | sians, Lydians, Hebrews, and Egyptians “it is 
Air), the twin sons of Aristodemus, were born, | chiefly taken from the work ot Africanus (vid. 
aeeording to the common account before, but, ÁFRICANUS), and gives lists of Mines and other 
aeeording to the genuine Spartan story, after | magistrates, with short accounts of remarkable 
their father’s return to Peloponnesus and oeeu-| events from the ereation to the time of Euse- 
pation of his allotment of Laconia. He died|bius. The second book consists of synchrono- 
immediately after the bivth of his children, and | logical tables, with similar catalogues of rulers 
had not even time to decide which of the two | and striking oceurrences from the time of Abra- 
should sueeeed him. The mother professed to ham to the celebration of Constantine's Vicen- 
be unable to name the elder, and the Lacedke- | nalia at Nicomedia, A.D. 327, and at Rome, A. 
monians applied to Delphi, and were instructed | D. 328. The Greek text of the Chronicon is 
to make them both kings, but give the greater | lost, but there is extant part of a Latin transla- 
honor to the elder. The difficulty thus remain- | tion of it by Jerome, published by Sealiger, Ley- 
ing was at last removed at the suggestion of | den, 1606, of which another enlarged edition ap- 
Panites, a Messentan, by watching which of | peared at Amsterdam, 1658. There is also ex- 
the children was first washed and fed by the | tant an Armenian translation, which was dis- 
mother ; and the first rank was accordingly | covered at Constantinople, and published by 
given to Euvysthenes and retained by his de- | Mai and Zohrab at Milan, 1818, and by Aucher, 
seendants. From these two brothers the two | Venice, 1818.—2. The Preparatio Evangelica 
royal families in Sparta were deseended, and | (evayyedix oc drrodeígews womapackevy) in fifteen 
were called respectively the Hurysthenide and | books, is a collection of various facts and quota- 
Proclide. The former were also called the | tions from old writers, by which it was supposed 
Agide from Agis, son of Eurysthenes; and the | that the mind would be prepared to reecive the 
latter Hurypontide from Eurypon, grandson of | evidences of Christianity. This book is almost 
Proeles. as important to us in the study of ancient phi- 

Eunvsrugus. Vid. HERCULES. losophy as the Chronicon is with reference to 

[Eurvrrox (Etvpvríwv). 1. Son of Irus and | history, since in it are preserved specimens 
Demonassa, and grandson of Actor, one of the | from the writings of almost every philosopher 
Argonauts.—2. One of the centaurs, eseaped from | of any note whose works are not now extant. 
the fight with Hercules, but was afterward slain | Edited by R. Stephens, Paris, 1544, and again 
by that hero.—3. Son of Lycaon, brother of Pan- | in 1628, and by Y. Viger, Cologne, 1688: [more 
darus, a celebrated archer; accompanied Eneas | recently by Heinichen, Lips., 1842, 2 vols. 8vo.] 
on his voyage to Italy.] —3. The Demonstratio Evangelica (ebayyeAuc) 

EcnYvus (Eípvroc) 1. Son of Melaneus and | éxddecge¢), in twenty books, of which ten are ex- 
Stratoniee, was king of (Eehalia, probably the | tant, is a eolleetion of evidenees, chiefly from 
Thessalian town of this name. He was a skill- | the Old Testament, addressed principally to the 
ful archer and married to Antioche, by whom ! Jews. This is the completion of the preceding 
he became the father of Iole, Iphitus, Molion | work, giving the arguments which the Prapara- 
or Deion, Clytius, and Toxeus. He was proud | tio was intended to make the mind ready to 
of his skill in using the bow, and is said to have | receive. Edited with the reparatio in the edi- 
instructed even Hercules in his art. He offer-| tions both of R. Stephens and Viger.—4, The 
ed his daughter Iole as a prize to him who should | Ecclesiastical History (éxx2yotaorikr ioropía), in 
conquer him and his sons in shooting with the | ten books, containing the history of Christianity 
bow. Hercules won the prize, but Eurytus and | from the birth of Christ to the Death of Licinius, 
his sons, with the exception of Iphitus, refused | A.D. 524. Edited with the other Eeelesiastieal 
to give up Iole, because they feared lest Her- | historians by Reading, Cambridge, 1720, and 
cules should kill the children he might have by separately by Burton, Oxford, 1838, [and by 
her. Hercules accordingly marched against, Heinichen, Lips, 1827, 3 vols. $vo.]—5. De 
(Echalia with an army, took the place, and killed | Martyribus Palestine, being an account of the 
Eurytus and his sons. — Aeeording to Homer, on | persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin from 
the other hand, Eurytus was killed by Apollo,| À.D. 303 to 310. Itis in one book, and gener- 
whom he presumed to rival in using the bow.|ally found as an appendix to the eighth of the 
(Od. viii, 226.) —2. Son of Aetor and Molione| Eeelesiastieal History.—6. Against Mierocles 
of Elis. Vid. Morrowzs.—3. Son of Mercury | Hieroeles had advised Diocletian to begin his 
(Hermes) and Antianira, and brother of Echion, | persecution, and had written two books, called 
was one of the Argonauts.—4. An eminent Py-| Adyoe ótAa250cic, comparing our Lord's mira- 
thagorean philosopher, a disciple of Philolaus. | cles to those of Apollonius of Tyana. In an- 

EusÉsivs (Evaébeoc), surnamed Pamphili to | swering this work, Eusebius reviews the life of 
commemorate his devoted friendship for Pam-| Apollonius by Philostratus.—7. Against Marcel- 
philus, bishop of Cæsarea. Eusebius was born lus, bishop of Aneyra, in two books.—8. De Ke- 
in Palestine about A.D. 264, was made bishop | clesiastica Theologia, a continuation of the form- 
of Cæsarea 315, and died about 340. He had a er work.—9. De Vita Constantini, four books, a 
strong leaning toward the Arians, though he ' panegyric rather thau a biography. It has geu- 
signed tlie ereed of the Council of Niema. He erally been published with the Keelesiastiea! 
was a man of great learning. His most im- History, but edited separately by Heinichen, 
portant works are, 1. The Chronicon (xporikà ! 1830.—10. Onomasticon de P. Hebraicis, u 
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i EUSTATHIUS. 
deseription of the towns and places mentioned in 
Holy Seriptuve, arranged in alphabetieal order. 
it was translated into Latin by Jerome. 

Eusrarnius (Evorábioc.) 1. Of Cappadocia, 
a Neo-Platonie philosopher, was a pupil of Jam- 
blichus and ZEdesius. In A.D. 358 he was sent 
by Constantius as ambassador to King Sapor, 
and remained in Persia, where he was treated 
with the greatest honor—2. Or Evusaruivs, 
probably lived as late as the twelfth century of 
our era. He wrote a Greek romance in eleven 
books, still extant, containing an account of the 
loves of Hysminias and Hysminc. The tale is 
wearisome and improbable, and shows no power 
of invention on the part of its author. Edited 
by Gaulmin, Paris, 1617, and by Teucher, Lips., 
1792.—8. Archbishop of Thessaloniea, was a na- 
tive of Constantinople, and lived during the lat- 
ter half of the twelfth century. He was a man 
of great learning, and wrote numerous works, 
the inost important of whieh is his eonunentary 
ou the Iliad and Odyssey (IIapek6oAal eic 7v 
‘Oujpov 'IAuíóa xat’Odvoceiav), or rather his 
colleetion of extraets from earher commentators 
on those two poems. This vast eompilation 
was made from the numerous and extensive 
works of the Alexandrian gramunarians and 
urities ; and as nearly all the works from which 
Eustathius made his extracts are lost, his com- 
mentary is of incaleulable value to us. Edi- 
tions: At Rome, 1542-1550, 4 vols. fol; at 
Basle, 1559-60; at Leipzig, 1825-26, contain- 
ing the commentary on the Odyssey, and at 
Leipzig, 1827-29, the commentary on the Iliad, 
im all 7 vols. 4to. There is also extant by Eu- 
stathius a commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 
which is published with most editions of Dionys- 
ius. Eustathius likewise wrote a commentary on 
Pindar, whieh seems to be lost.—4. Usually eall- 
ed Eusrarmus Romanus, a eclebrated Griveo- 
Roman jurist, filled various high offices at Con- 
stantinople from A.D. 960 to 1000. 

Eustratics (Edorpárioc), one of the latest 
conmnentators on Aristotle, lived about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century after Christ, un- 
der the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, as metro- 
politan of Niexa. Of his writings only two are 
extant, and these ina very fragmentary state: 
viz, 1. A Commentary on the second book of 
the Analytica. 2. A Commentary on the Athica 
.Vicomachea. 

Evrerre, Vid. Musa. 

[Burnvorarrs (Evdvxpárac), a Greek statuary, 
probably about B.C. 300; ason and the most 
distinguished pupil of Lysippus.] 

EurnypExvs (Evdvdyuoc). A sophist, was born 
at Chios, and migrated, with his brother Diony- 
sodorus, to Thurii in Italy. Being exiled thence, 
they eame to Athens, where they resided many 
years. The pretensions of Euthydemus and 
his brother are exposed by Plato in the dia- 
lague which bears the name of the former—2. 
King of Bactria, was a native of Magnesia. We 
know nothing of the circumstances attending his 
elevation to the sovereignty of Baetria. He ex- 
teuded his power over the neighboring provinces, 
so as to become the founder of the greatuess 
of the Bactrian monarchy. His dominions were 
invaded about B.C. 212, by Antiochus the Great, 
with whom he eventually concluded a treaty of 
penec, 
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EVAGORAS. 


Euruvmus (Eótvuoc), a hero of Locri in Italy. 
son of Astyeles or of the river-god Czeinus. 
He was famous for his strength and skill in box- 
ing, and delivered the town of Temesa from the 
evil spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden was 
sacrificed every year.  Euthymus himself dis- 


[appeared at au advanced age in the River Cæ- 


elnus. 

Eurócius (Edbréxcoc), of Ascalon, the com- 
mentator on Apollonius of Perga and on Archi- 
medes, lived about A.D. 560. His commentar- 
ies are printed in the editions of Arorroxivs and 
ARCHIMEDES. 

EvrniríLus, P. Votumyivs, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Eutrapelus (Evrpure- 
2oc) on account of his liveliness and wit. He 
was an intimate friend of Antony, and a com- 
panion of his pleasures and debauches. Cythe- 
ris, the mistress of Antony, was originally the 
freedwoman and mistress of Volnmnius Eutrap- 
elus, whenee we find her called Volumnia, 
and was surrendered to Antony by his friend. 
Eutrapelus is mentioned by Horace (/pist. 1, 
18, 31). 

Eurrisit (Eùrpýco.), the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, north of Megalopolis. 

Evtrésis (Etzpyorc), a small town in Bocotin, 
between Thespiz and Platece, with a temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who henee had the surname En- 


trésites. 

Eurrévics. 1. A eunuch, the favorite of Ar- 
eadius, beeame the virtual governor of the East 
on the death of Rufinus, A.D. 395. He was 
consul in $99, but in that year was deprived 
of his power by the intrigues of the Empress 
Eudoxia and Gainas the Goth; he was first 
banished to Cyprus, was shortly afterward rc- 
ealled, and put to death at Chaleedon. The 
poet Claudian wrote an inveetive against Eu- 
tropius.—2. A Roman historian, held the office 
of a secretary under Constantine the Great. 
was patronized by Julian the Apostate, whom 
he aecompanied in the Persian expedition, and 
was alive in the reign of Valentinian and Valens.. 
He is the author of a brief eompendium of Ro- 
man history in ten books, from the foundation 
of the city to the accession of Valens, A.D. 364, 
to whom it is inseribed. In drawing up this 
abridgment Eutropius appears to have consulted 
the best authorities, and to have exeeuted his 
task in general with care. The style js in per- 
fect good taste and keeping with the nature of 
the undertaking, being plain, precise, and simple. 
The best editions are by Tzschucke, Lips.. 1795, 
and by Grosse, Hal, 1813. 

Evrycnives (Eirvyidyc), of Sieyon, a statu- 
ary, and a disciple of Lysippus, fiourished B.C.. 
300. 

Euxinvs Pontus. Vid. Pontes Evxisvs. 

Evapne (Evidvy). 1. Daughter of Neptune 
(Poscidon) and Pitane, who was brought up by 
the Arcadian king Alpytus, and became by Apol- 
lo the mother of Tamus.—2. Daughter of Tphis 
(henee ealled Iphias) or Philax, and wife of Cn- 
paneus. For details, vid. CAPANEUS. 

Evacoras (Edayópac), king of Salamis in Cy- 
prus. He was sprung from a family which 
claimed descent from Teucer, the reputed found- 
er of Salamis; and his ancestors appear to haye 
been, during 2 long period, the hereditary rulers 
of that city under the supremaey of Persia. 
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They had, however, been expelled by a Phoni- 
cian exile, who obtained the sovereignty for 
himself, and transmitted it to his descendants. 
Evagoras succeeded in recovering his hereditary 
kingdom, and putting the reigning tyrant to 
death, about B.C. 410. His rule was distin- 
guished for its mildness and equity, and he 
greatly increased the power of Salamis, special- 
ly by the formation of a powerful fleet. He 
gave a friendly reception to Conon, when the 
latter took refuge at Salamis after the defeat of 
the Athenians at Algospotami, 405; and it was 
at his intercession that the King of Persia allow- 
ed Conon the support of the Pheenician fleet. 
But his growing power excited the jealousy of 
the Persian court, and at length war was de- 
clared against him by Artaxerxes. Evagoras 
received the assistance of an Athenian fleet un- 
der Chabrias, and at first met with great sue- 
cess; but the fortune of war afterward turned 
against him, and he was glad to conclude a 
peace with Persia, by which he resigned his con- 
quests in Cyprus, but was allowed to retain 
possession of Salamis, with the title of king. 
‘This war was brought to a close in 385. Evag- 
oras Was assassinated in 374, together with lus 
eldest son Pnytagoras. He was succeeded by 
his son Nicocles. There is still extant an ora- 
tion of Isocrates in praise of Evagoras, addressed 
to his son Nicocles. 

Evacuius (Eddypioc), of Epiphania in Syria, 
born about A.D. 536, was by profession a * scho- 
lasticus” (advocate or pleader), and probably 
practiced at Antioch, He wrote An Ecclesiasti- 
eal History, still extant, which extends from A. 
D. 431 to 594. It is published with the other 
ceclesiastical historians by Reading, Camb, 
1720. 

EvawpEr (Evavópoc). 1. Son of Mereury 
(Termes) by au Arcadian nymph, called Themis 
or Nicostrata, and in Roman traditions Car- 
menta or Tiburtis About sixty years before 
the Trojan war, Evander is said to have led a 
Pelasgian colony from Pallantium in Arcadia 
into Italy, and there to have built a town, Pal- 
jantium, on the Tiber, at the foot of the Pala- 
tine Hill, which town was subsequently incorpo- 
rated with Rome. Evander taught his neigh- 
bors milder laws and the arts of peace and of 
social life, and especially the art of writing, with 
which he himself had been made acquainted by 
Hercules, and music; he also introduced among 
them the worship of the Lycxan Pan, of Ceres 
(Demeter), Neptune (Poseidon), and Hercules, 
Virgil (LZn., viti, 51) represents Evander as still 
alive at, the time when .Aneas arrived in Italy, 
and as forming an alliance with him against the 
Latins. Evander was worshipped at Pallantium 
in Arcadia as a hero. At Rome he had an altar 
at the foot of the Aventinc.—2. A Phocian, was 
the pupil and successor of Lacydes as the head of 
the Academic School at Athens, about B.C. 215. 

| Evanckius (Evayyezos). 1. A Greek comic 
poet of the new comedy, a fragment of one of 
whose plays is preserved by Athenæus ; edited 
by Meincke, Fragm. Comic. Grec. vol. ii, p. 
1173, edit. minor.—2. A slave of Pericles, who 
distinguished himself by his abilities ; «he is said 
io have writteu a work on the science of war 
(‘Taxtixd), whieh was highly prized by Philo- 
poemen.] 
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FABIA GENS. 


EvEsus (Edyvoc). 1. Son of Mars (Ares) and 
Demoniee, and father of Marpessa. For de- 
tails, vid. Manrrssa—2. Two olegine poets of 
Paros. One of these poets, though it is uncer- 
tain whether the elder or the younger, was a 
contemporary of Socrates, whom he is said to 
have instructed in poetry ; and Plato in several 
passages refers to Evenus, somewhat ironically, 
as at once a sophist or philosopher and a poet.. 
There are sixteen cnigrams in the Greek An- 
thology bearing the name of Evenus, but it is 
difficult to determine which of them should be 
assigned to the elder and which to the younger 
Evenus. 

EvEwus (Eiyvóc: now Fidhari). 1. Formerly 
called Lyeormas, rises in Mount Gita, and flows 
with a rapid stream through Atolia into the 
sea, one hundred and twenty stadia west of An- 
tirrhium.—2. (Now Sandarli), a river of Mysia, 
rising in Mount Temnus, flowing south through 
Æolis, and falling into the Sinus Elaitieus near 
Pitane. The city of Adramyttium, which stood 
nearly due west of its sources, was supplied with. 
water from it by an aqueduct. 

EvrnaÉTES (Evepyérac), the “ Benefactor,” a 
title of honor, frequently conferred by the Greek 
states upon those from whom they had reccived 
benefits. It was assumed by many of the Greek 
kings in Egypt and clsewhere. Vid. ProLemats. 

Evivs (Evcoc), an epithet of. Bacchus, given 
him from the cheering and animating cry eva, 
evot (Lat. evoc), in the festivals of the god. 

ExApius ('Iz£aótoc), one of the Lapithe. fought 
at the nuptials of Pirithoiis. 

ExsurEnANTÍUS, Juríus, a Roman historian, 
who lived perhaps about the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury of our era. He is the author of a short 
tract entitled De Marii, Lepidi, ae Sertorii bellis 
civilibus, which many suppose to have been 
abridged from the Histories of Sallust ft i 
appended to several editions of Sallust. 

Extoxcérer. Vid. BEnENiCE, No. 1. 


F. 


FĂXgsăris or Fanrknus (now Farfa), a small 
river in Italy, in the Sabine territory, between 
Reate and Cures. 

Fanitvus, L. Roscius, one of Cæsars lieuten- 
ants in the Gallic war, and prætor in B.C. 49. 
He espoused Pompey's party, and was twice 
sent with proposals of accommodation to Cæsar. 
He was killed in the battle at Mutina, D.C. 43. 

FanATrus Catrurnivs, a Roman knight, ac- 
eused in A.D. 64, but escaped punishment. He 
was grandfather to Calpurnia, wife of the young- 
er Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed to 
him. 

Fanenics. 1. A debtor of M. Cicero, —2. Onc 
of the private seerctaries of C. Julius Cæsar. 

Fanta, two daughters of M. Fabius Ambus- 
tus. The elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, 
a patrician, and one of the military tribunes 
B.C. 876, and the younger to the plebeian C. Li- 
cintus Stolo. f 

Fania Guns, one of the most ancient patri- 
cian gentes at Rome, which traced its origm to 
Hercules and the Arcadian Evander. The Fabi. 
occupy a prominent part in history soon after 
the commencement of the republic; and three- 
brothers belonging to the gens are said to have 
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FALERNUS AGER. 


been invested with seven successive consul | Fabricius died as poor as he had lived; he left 


ships, from B.C. 485 to 479. The house de- 
rived its greatest lustre from the patriotie cour- 
age and tragie fate of the three hundred and six 
Fabi in the battle on the Cremera, B.C. 477. 
Vid. Visutanus. The principal families of this 
gens bore the names of Axmrsrus, Burro, Dor- 
so, Lasso, Maximus, Picror, and VIBULANUS. 
FanrANvs, Papinius, a Roman rhetorician and 
philosopher in the time of Tiberius and Calig- 
ula. He wrote works on philosophy and physies, 
which are referred to by Seneca and Pliny. 
FarnaTÉRlA (Fabraternus : now Falvaterra), a 
town in Latium, on the right bank of the Trerus, 
originally belonged to the Volscians, but was 
subsequently colonized by the Romans. 
FaBnich belonged originally to the Hernician 
town of Aletrinm, where some of this name 
lived as late as the time of Cicero. 1. C. Fa- 
BrRICIUS Lescixvs, was probably the first of his 
family who quitted Aletrium and settled at Rome. 
He was one of the most popular heroes in the 
Roman annals, and, like Cincinnatus and Curins, is 
the representative of the purity and honesty of 
the good old times. In his first consulship, B.C. 
282, he defeated the Lucanians, Bruttiaus, and 
Samnites, gained a rich booty, and brought into 
the treasury more than four hundred tal- 
ents. Fabricius probably served as legate in 
the unfortunate campaign against Pyrrhus in 
280, and atits close he was one of the Roman 
ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at Tarentum to 
negotiate a ransom or exchange of prisoners. 
The conduct of Fabricius on this occasion form- 
ed one of the most eelebrated stories in Roman 
history, and was embellished in every possible 
way by subsequent writers. So much, how- 
ever, seems eertain, that Pyrrhus used every 
effort to gain the favor of Fabricius; that he 
offered him the most splendid presents, and en- 
«dexvored to persuade him to enter into his serv- 
ice, and aecompany him to Greeee; bnt that 
the sturdy Roman was proof against all his se- 
ductions, and rejeeted all his offers. On the 
venewal of the war in the following year (279), 
Fabricius again served as legate, and shared in 
the defeat at the battle of Aseulum. In 278 
Fabricius was consul a second time, and had 
the eonduet of the war against Pyrrhus. The 
king was anxious for peace; and the generosity 
with which Fabricius sent back to Pyrrhus the 
traitor who had offered to poison him, afforded 
an opportunity for opening negotiations, which 
resulted in the evaenation of Italy by Pyrrhus. 
Fabrieius then. subdued the allies of the king in 
the south of Italy. He was censor in 275, and 
distinguished himself by the severity with which 
he attempted to repress the growing faste for 
luxury. His censorship is particularly cele- 
brated from his expelling from the senate P. 
Cornelius Rufinus on account of his possessing 
ten pounds’ weight of silver plate. 
of luxury and the degeneracy of morals whieh 
had already commeneed, brought out still more 
prominently the simpheity of life and the integ- 
vity of character which distinguished Fabricius 
as well as his contemporary Curius Dentatus ; 
and ancient writers love to tell of the frugal 
way in which they lived ou their hereditary 
tums, and how they refused the rich presents 
which the Samnite ambassadors offered them. 
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no dowry for his daughters, which the senate, 
however, furnished; and, iu order to pay the 
greatest possible respect to his memory, the 
state interred him within the pomerium, al. 
though this was forbidden by the Twelve Ta- 
bles.—9. L. FaBmicics, eurator viarum in B.C. 
62, built a new bridge of stone, which con- 
nected the city with the island in the Tiber, and 
which was, after him, called pons Fabricius. 
The name of its author is still seen on the rem- 
nants of the bridge, which now bears the name 
of ponte quattro capi—s. Q. Fasricius, tribune 
of the plebs 57, proposed, as early as the month 
of January of that year, that Cicero should be 
recalled from exile; bnt this attempt was frns- 
trated by P. Clodius by armed force. 

Fapus, Cuspivs, appointed by the Emperor 
Claudius procurator of Judea in A.D. 44. He 
was sueceeded by Tiberius Alexander. 

FastLa (Fosulánus: now Fiesole), a city of 
Etrnria, situated on a hill three miles northeast 
of Florence, was probably not one of the twelve 
cities of the Leagne. Sulla sent to it a military 
colony; and it was the head-quarters of Cati- 
line's army. There are still to be seen the re- 
mains of its ancient walls, of a theatre, de. 

FaracnixE or FALACRINUM, à Sabine town at 
the foot of the Apennines, on the Via Salaria, 
between Asenlum and Reate, the birtb-place of 
the Emperor Vespasian. 

FarnEÉniror PaLÉnluwx, a town in Etrnria, sit- 
uated on a stecp and lofty height near Mount 
Soracte, was an ancient Pelasgie town, and is 
said to have been founded by Halesus, who set- 
tled with a body of colonists from Argos. Its 
inhabitants were ealled Fariscr and were re- 
garded by many as of the same race as the 
Equi, whence we find them often called Æqui 
Falisei. Falerii afterward beeame one of the 
twelve Etrusean eities; but its inhabitants econ- 
tinued to differ from the resteof the Etruseans 
both in their langnage and customs in the time 
of Augustus. After a long struggle with Rome, 
the Faliseans yielded to Camillus, B.C. 394. 
They subsequently joined their neighbors sev- 
eral times in warring against Rome, but were 
finally subdued. At the elose of the first Pnnie 
war, 241, they again revolted. The Romans 
now destroyed Falerii, and compelled the Fa- 
liseans to bnild a new town in the plain. The 
ruins of the new city are to be seen at Zalleri, 
while the remains of the more ancient one are 
at Civita Castellana. The ancient town of Fa- 
lerii was afterward eolonized by the Romans 
under the name of “Colonia Etruscorum Fa- 
Hasen," or “Colonia Junonia Faliscorum,” but 
it never became again a place of importance. 
The ancient town was eclebrated for its worship 
of Juno Curitis or Quiritis, and it was in honor 
of her that the Romans founded the colony. 
Minerva and Janus were also worshipped in, the 
town. Falerii had extensive linen manufaetOries, 
and its white cows were prized at Rome as vie- 
tims for saerifice. 

FALERNUS AGER, a district in the north of 
Campania, extending from the Massie hills to 
the River Vulturnus It produced some of the 
finest wine in Italy, which was reckoned only 
second to the wine of Setia. Its choicest va- 
riety was called Faustinmum. It became fit fur 


FALESIA PORTUS. 


drinking in ten years, and might be used when 
twenty years old. 

FaLEsiA Portus, a harbor in Etruria, south of 
Populonium, opposite the island Ilva. 

Fanrcr Vid. FALERI. 

Fauiscus, Gratius, a contemporary of Ovid, 
and the author of a poem upon the chase, en- 
titled Cynegeticon Liber, in five hundred and 
forty hexameter lines. Printed in Burmann’s 
and Wernsdorf's Poet. Lat. Min.; [and with 
Olympius Nemesianus, by Stern, Hale, 1832, 
&vo.] 

Faxxia. 1. A woman of Minturne, who hos- 
pitably entertained Marius when he came to 
Minturne in his flight, D.C. 88, though he had 
formerly pronounced her guilty of adultery.—2. 
The second wife of Helvidius Priscus. 

FaxNivs 1. C., tribune of the plebs, B.C. 
157.—2. L., deserted from the Roman army in 
sá, with L. Magius, aud went over to Mithra- 
dates, whom they persuaded to enter into nego- 
üuations with Sertorius in Spain. Fannius after- 
ward commanded a detachment of the army of 
Mithradates against Lucullus.—3. C., one of the 
persons who signed the accusation brought 
against P. Clodius in 61. In 59 he was men- 
tioned by L., Vettius as an accomplice in the al- 
leged eonspiracy against Pompey.—4. C., tribune 
of the plebs 59, opposed the lex agraria of 
Owsar. He belonged to Pompey's party, and in 
49 went as prætor to Sicily.—5. C., a eontem- 
porary of the younger Pliny, the author of a 
work, very popular at the tine, on the deaths of 
persons executed or exiled by Nero. 

Fannius Currio. Vid. Orio. 

Faxslus Straso. Vid. STRABO. 

Fannivs QUADRATUS. Vid. QUADRATUS. 

Faxum Forttx (now Faro), an important 
town in Umbria, at the mouth of the Metaurus, 
with a celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the 
town derived its name. Augustus sent to it a 
colony of veterans, and it was then called “ Co- 
lonia Julia Fanestris? Here was a triumphal 
arch in honor of Augustus, 

Fanrinus. Vid. Fanarts. 

Fascinus, an early Latin divinity, and iden- 
tical with Mutinus or Tutinus. He was wor- 
shipped as the protector from soreery, witch- 
oralt, and evil daemons; and represented in the 
form of a phallus, the genuine Latin for which 
is fascina, as this symbol was believed to be 
most efficacious in averting all evil influences. 

Faura or Fauna, according to some, a concu- 
bine of Hereules in Italy; according to others, 
the wife or sister of Faunus. Vid. Faunus. 


Faunus, son of Picus, grandson of Saturnus, | 


and father of Latinus,avas the third in the series 
of the kings of the Laurentes. Faunus acts a 
very prominent part in the mythical history of 
Latium, and was in later times worshipped in 
two distinet capacities : first, as the god of fields 
andghepherds, because he had promoted agri- 
culture and the breeding of cattle; and sec- 
ondly as an oracular divinity, because he was 
one of the great founders of the religion of the 
country. The festival of the Faunalia, ecle- 
brated on the fifth of December by the country 
people, had reference to him as the god of ag- 
riculture and eattle As a prophetic god, he 
was believed to reveal the future to man, partly 
in dreams, and partly by voices of unknown or- 
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igin, in certain saered groves, one near Tibur, 
around the well Albunea, and another on the 
Aventine, near Rome. What Faunuz was to 
the male sex, his wife Faula or Fauna was to 
the female. At Rome there was a round tem- 
ple of Faunus, surrounded with columns, on 
Mount Ceelius; and another was built to him, 
in B.C. 196, on the island iu the Tiber, where 
sacrifices were offered to him on the ides of Feb- 
ruary. As the god manifested himself in various 
ways, the idea arose of a plurality of Fauns 
(Fauni) who are deseribed as half men, half 
goats, and with horns. Fannus gradually eame 
to be identified with the Arcadian Pan, and the 
Fauni with the Greek Satyrs. 

Fausta. 1. CornELía, daughter of the dic- 
tator Sulla,gaid twin sister of Faustus Sulla, 
was born about B.C. 88. She was first married 
to C. Memmius, and afterward to Milo. She 
was infunous for her adulteries, and the histo- 
rian Sallust is said to have been one of her par- 
amours, and to have received a severe flogging 
from Milo when he was detected on one oecasion 
in the house of the latter. Villius was another 
of her paramours, whenec Horace ealla him 
“Sulla gener” (Sat, i, 2, 64).—2. Fravia Max- 
imiáxa, daughter of Maximianus, and wife of 
Constantine the Great, to whom she bore Cou- 
stantinus, Constantius, aad Constans. 

Faustina. 1. Annia GALERIA, commonly dis- 
tinguished as Faustina Senior,the wife of An- 
toninus Pius, died in the third year of Ins reign, 
A.D. 141. Notwithstanding the profligaey of 
her life her husband loaded her with honors 
both before and after her decease. It was in 
honor of her that Antoninus established a hospi- 
tal for the education and support of young fe- 
males, who were called after her puelle alimen- 
tarie Faustiniane.—2. ANNIA, or Faustina Ju- 
nior, daughter of the elder Faustina, was mar- 
ried to M. Aurelius in A.D. 145 or 146, and she 
died in 1 village on the skirts of Mount Taurus 
in 175, having accompanied the emperor to Syr- 
ia. Her profligaey was so open aud infamous, 
that the good nature or blindness of her hus- 
band, who cherished her fondly while alive, and 
loaded her with honors after her death, appears 
truly marvellous.—3. Anxra, grand-daughter or 
great-grand-daughter of M. Aurelius, the third 
of the numerous wives of Elagabalus. 

FausrÜnus. Vid. Romunus. 

Faventia (Faventinus: now Jaenze) a town 
in Gallia Cisalpina, on the River Anemo and on 
the Via Emilia, celebrated for its linen manu- 
factories. 

Favonit Portus (now Porto Fuvone), a harbor 
on the coast of Corsica. 

Favonius, M, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, 
whose charaeter and conduct he copied so ser- 
vilely as to reecive the nickname of Cato's ape. 
He was always a warm supporter of the party 
of the optimates, und actively opposed all the 
measures of the first triumvirate. Ou the break- 
ing out of the civil war in B.C. 49, he joined 
Pompey, notwithstanding his personal aversion 
to the latter, and opposed all proposals of ree- 
oneiliation between Cæsar and Pompey. He 
served in the eampaign against Cæsar in Greece 
in 48, and after the defeat of his party at Phar- 
salus he accompanied Pompey in his flight, and 
showed him the greatest t — and atten- 
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tion. Upon Pompey's death, he returned to Italy, ; The few fragments preserved relate to events 
and was pardoned by Cæsar. He took no subsequent to the Carthaginian wars; and we 
part in the conspiracy against Czesar’s life, but | know that it embraced the greater part of Cic- 
after the murder of the latter he espoused the | ero's career. A treatise De Sacerdotiis et Ma- 
side of Brutus and Cassius. He was taken pris- | gistratibus Romanorum Libri 11, ascribed to 
oner in the battle of Philippi in 42, and was put ; Fenestella, is à modern forgery. [The genuine 


to death by Octavianus, 
Favorinvs, a philosopher and sophist in the 
reign of Hadrian, was a native of Arles in Gaul. 


He resided at different periods of his life in! 


Rome, Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtaincd 
high distinctions. He was intimate with some 
of his most distinguished contemporaries, among 
others with Plutarch, who dedicated to him his 
treatise on the principle of eold, and with He- 
rodes Atticus, to whom he bequeathed his li- 
brary and house at Rome. He wrote several 
works ou various subjects, but none of them are 
extant. 

FEnius, the goddess, or, rather, the averter of 
fever. She had three sanctuaries at Rome, in 
which amulets were dedicated which people had 
worn during a fever. 

Fesrtvus, an ancient Italian divinity, to whom 
the month of February was sacred, for in the 
latter half of that month general purifications 
and lustrations were celebrated. The name is 
connected with februare (to purity), and februe 
(purifications). Februus was also regarded as a 
god of the lower world, and the festival of the 
dead (Feralia) was eclebrated in February. 

Frriciras, the personification of happiness, to 
whom a temple was erected by Lucullus in B.C. 
75, which was burned down in the reign of 
Claudius, Felicitas is frequently seen on Ro- 
mau medals in the form of a matron, with the 
staff of Mercury (caduceus) and a cornucopia. 

Feux, Antonivs, procurator of Judæa in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, was a brother of 
the freedman Pallas, and was himself a freed- 
man of the Emperor Claudius. Hence he is 
also called Claudius Felix. In his private and 
his publie character alike Felix was unserupu- 
lous and profligate. Having fallen in love with 
Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa 1, and wife of 
Azizus, king of Emesa, he induced her to leave 
her husband ; and she was still living with him 
in 60, when St. Paul preached before him “of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.” His government, though eruel and op- 
pressive, was strong; he suppressed all distur- 
bances, and eleared the country of robbers. He 
was recalled in 62, and succeeded by Porcius 
Festus ; and the Jews haying lodged accusations 
against him at Rome, he was saved from condign 
punishment only by the influence of his brother 
Pallas with Nero. 

Feurx, M. Misccius, a Roman lawyer, who 
flourished about A.D. 230, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius, which occupies a conspicuous 
place among the early Apologies for Christian- 
ity. Edited by Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1707 ; by 
Ernesti, ibid, 1773; and by Muralto, Turic., 
1836. 

Frrsixa. Vid, Bononta. 

Fertria (Feltrinus: now Feltre), a town in 
Raetia, a little north of the River Plavis. 

FENEsTELLA, a Roman historian, who lived in 
the time of Augustus, and died A.D. 21, in the 


fragments are published in Popma’s Fragmento 
Historicorum Vet. Lat, Amst., 1692, and in Hav- 
ercamp’s and Frotscher’s editions of Sallust.] 

| FENNL a savage people living by the chase, 
whoni Tacitus (Germ., 46) reckons among the 
Germans. They appear to have dwelt in the 
further part of Eastern Prussia, and to have been 
the same as the modern Finns. 

FrnENTINUM (Ferentinas, Ferentinus). 1. (Now 
Ferento), a town of Etruria, south of Volsinii, the 
birth-place of the Emperor Otho. It is called 
both a colonia and a municipium. There are 
still remains of its walls, of a theatre, and of se- 
pulehres at Ferento—2. (Now Ferentino), nn 
ancient town of the Hernici in Latium, southwest 
of Anagnia, colonized by the Romans in the sec- 
ond Punic war. There are still remains of its 
aneient walls. In its neighborhood was the 
source of the sacred brook FEnENTINA, at which. 
the Latins used to hold their meetings. 

Ferentum. Vid. FORENTUM. 

Feretnivs, a surname of Jupiter, derived 
from ferire, to strike; for persons who took an 
oath called upon Jupiter to strike them if they 
swore fulsely, as they struck the victim which 
they sacrificed to him. Others derived it from 
ferre, because he was the giver of peace, or be- 
cause people dedicated (ferebant) to him spoha 
opima. 

Feróxía, an ancient Italian divinity, who ori- 
ginally belonged to the Sabines and Faliscans, 
and was introduced by them among the Ro- 
mans. It is difficult to form a definite notion 
of the nature of this goddess. Some eonsider 
her to have been the goddess of liberty; others 
look upon her as the goddess of commerce and. 
traffic, and others, again, regard her as a goddess 
of the earth or the lower world. Her chief 
sanctuaries were at Terracina, and near Mount 
Soracte. 

Frrox, Urselus, a Roman jurist, who proba- 
bly flourished between the time of Tiberius and 
Vespasian. 

Ferratus Mons (now Jebel-Jurjurah), one of 
the principal mountain-chains in the Lesser 
Atlas system, in North Africa, on the borders 
of Mauretania Cresariensis and Mauretania Si- 
tifensis. 

Fescennium or Ferscennia (Feseenninus), a 
town of the Falisci in Etruria, and consequently, 
like Falerii, of Pelasgic origin.. Vid. FaLert.. 
From this town the Romans are said to have 
derived the Feseennine songs. The site of 
the town is uncertain; it may perhaps be placed 
at S. Silvesto. Many writers place it at Civita 
Castellana, but this was the site of Falerii. e 

Festus, Sext. Pomrrrus, a Roman gramima- 
| rian, probably lived in the fourth century of our 
era. His name is attached to a dietionary or 
glossary of Latin words and phrases, divided. 
into twenty books, and commonly called Serti 
Pompeii Festi de Verborum Significatione. It was 
abridged by Festus from a work with the same 


seventieth year of his age. His work, entitled | title by M. Verrius Flaccus, a celebrated gram- 
Annales, extended to at least twenty-two books.! marian in the reign of Augustus. Festus made: 
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a few alterations and criticisms of his own, 
and inserted numerous 
writings of Verrius, but altogether omitted 
those words which had fallen into disuse, in- 
tending to make these the subject of a separate 
volume. Toward the end of the eighth century, 
Paul, son of Wavnefrid, better known as Paulus 
Diaeonus, from having officiated as a descon of 
the ehureh at Aquileia, abridged the abridgment 
of Festus. The original work of Vevrius Flae- 


eus has perished with the exception of one or | 


two inconsiderable fragments. Of the abstract 
by Festus one imperfect MS. only has come 
down to us. ‘The numerous blanks in this MS. 
have been ingeniously filled up by Scaliger and 
Ursinus, partly from eonjecture and partly from 
the corresponding paragraphs of Paulus, whose 
performance appears in n complete form in 
many MSS. The best edition of Festus is by 
K. O. Müller, Lips, 1849, in which the text 
of Festus is placed face to face with the cor- 
. responding text of Paulus, so as to admit of 
easy comparison. The work is one of great 
alne, containing a rich treasure of learning 
upon many points connected with antiquities, 
mythology, and grammar, 

FrstUs, Porcius, sueceeded Antonius Felix 
as procurator of Judæa in A.D. 62, and died not 
long after his appointment. Tt was he who bore 
testimony to the innocence of St. Paul, when 
he defended himself before him in the same year. 

FrngNvs. Vid. ARPINUM. 

FrcANA (Fieanensis), one of the ancient Latin 
towns destroyed by Ancus Mareius. 

FicutEa (Fieuleas, -ütis, Vicolensis), au an- 
cient town of the Sabines, cast of Fidenæ, said 
to have been founded by the Aborigines, but 
early sunk into deeay. 

Fmëxæ, sometimes Finexa (Fidenas, -itis : 
(now Castel G'iubileo) an ancient town in the 
land of the Sabines, forty stadia (five miles) 
northeast of Rome, situated on a steep hill, be- 
tween the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to 
have been founded by Alba Longa, and also to 
have been conquered and colonized by Romu- 
lus; but the population appears to have been 
partly Etruscan, and it was probably colonized 
by the Etruscan Veli, with which city we find 
it in close alliance. It frequently revolted and 
was frequently taken by the Romans. Its last 
revolt was in B.C. £58, and in the following 
year it was destroyed by the Romans, Subse- 
quently the town was rebuilt; but it is not 
mentioued again till the reign of Tiberius, 
when, in consequence of the fall of a temporary 
wooden theatre in the town, twenty thousand, 
or, aecording to some aceounts, fifty thonsand 
persons lost their lives. 

Fivextia (Fidentinus : now Borgo S. Domino), 
a town in Cisalpine Gaul, ou the Via Emilia, 
between Parma and Plaeentia, memorable for 


the victory which Sulla’s generals gained over | 


Carbo, D.C. $ os 


extracts from other 
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Fivivs, an ancient form of filius, occurs in 
tlie conneetion of Dius Fidius or Medius Fidius, 
| that is, me Dius (Atc) filius, or the son of J upi- 
ter, that is, Hercules. Hence the expression 
medius fidius is equivalent to me Hereules, scil. 
juvet. Sometimes Fidius is used alone. Some 
of the ancients connected fidius with fides. 

FratLus, C. Marcivs. 1. Consul B.C. 162, 
and again consul 156, when he earried on war 
with the Delmat: in Illyrieum.—29. Consul 64, 
suppported Cieero in his eonsulship. 
| FiraCLus, P. Nrerpius, a Pythagorean philos- 
opher of high reputation, who flourished about 
B.C. 60. Mathematical and physical investiga- 
tions appear to have occupied a large share of 
| his attention; and such was his fame as an as- 
| trologer, that it was generally believed, in later 
times at least, that he had predieted the future 
| greatness of Octavianus on hearing tlie an- 
nouneement of his birth. He, moreover, pos- 
sessed considerable influenee in political af- 
fairs ; was one of the senators selected by Cie- 
evo to take down the depositions of the wit- 
‘nesses who gave evidence with regard to Cati- 
'line’s conspiracy, B.C. 63; was prætor 59; 
took an active part in the civil war on the side 
of Pompey; was compelled by Cesar to live 
abroad, and died in exile 44. 

Fimpria, C. Fravius. 1. A homo novus, who 
rose to the highest honors through his own 
merits and talents. ^ Cieero praises him both 
as a jurist and an orator. He was consul B.C. 
104, and was subsequently aceused of extortion 
in his provinee, but was aequitted—2. Probably 
son of the preeeding, was one of the most vio- 
lent partisans of Marius and Cinna during the 
civil war with Sulla. In B.C. 86 he was sent 
into Asia as legate of Valerius Flaeeus, and 
took advantage of the unpopularity of his com- 
mander with the soldiers to exeite a mutiny 
against him. Flaceus was killed at Chaleedon, 
and was suceeeded in the command by Fimbria, 
who carried on the war with suceess against 
the generals of Mithradates. In 84 Sulla eross- 
ed over from Greeee into Asia, and, after con- 
eluding peace with Mithradates, marched against 
Fimbria. The latter was deserted by his troops, 
and put an end to his life. 

Fives, the name of a great number of places, 
either on the borders of Roman provinees or 
of different tribes. These places are usually 
found only in the Itineraries, and are not of 
sufficient importance to be enumerated here. 

Firmanus Tarurius, a mathematician and 
astrologer, contemporary with M. Varro and 
Cicero. At Varro’s request Firmanus took the 
horoscope of Romulus, and from the circum- 
stanees of the life and death of the founder de- 
termined the era of Rome. 

FirmrAvus SvMrosivs, Cantos, of uncertain 
age and country, the author of one hundred in- 
sipid riddles, each comprised in three hexame- 
ter lines, collected, as we are told in the pro- 
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Fives, the persouification of fidelity or faith- logue, for the purpose of promoting the festivi- 


fulness. Numa is said to have built a temple 
to Fides publiea on the Capitol, and another 
was built there in the consulship of M. ¿Emilius 
Seaurus, B.C. 115. She was represented as a 
matron wearing a wreath of olive or laurel 
leaves, and carrying in her hand corn ears. or a 
basket with fruit. 





ties of the Saturnalia. Printed in the Poet. Lat. 
Min. of Wensdorf, vol. vi. : 
Firxmicus Marernus, Jurivs, or perhaps Vir- 


¡Lus, the author of a work entitled Afatheseos 


Libri VILI, which is a formal introduetion to 
judicial astrology, aceording to the diseipline 
| of the Egyptians and Babylonians. The writer 
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tived in the time of Constantine the Great, aud ; 
had during a portion of his life practiced us a 
There is also aseribed to this 
Firmieus Maternus a work in favor of Christian- 


forensie pleader. 


ity, eutitled De Errore Profanarum [eligionum 
ad Constantium et Constantem. This work was, 
however, probably writteu by a different per- 
son of the same name, since the author of the 
work on astrology was a pagan. 

Firmum (Firmános: uow Fermo), a town 1n 
Pieenum, three miles from the coast, and south 
of the River Tinna, colonized by the Romans 
at the beginning of the first Punic war. On the 
eoast was its strongly fortified harbor, CASTEL- 
LUM FinwANUM or FinwANORUM (now Porto di 
Termo.) 

Firxus, M, a native of Seleucia, the frieud 
and ally of Zenobia, seized upon Alexaudrea, 
and proclaimed himself emperor, but was de- 
featell and slain by Aureliau, A.D. 273. 

Fraccvs, CarrunwÍus a vhetorician in the 
reign of Hadrian, whose fifty-one declamations 
are frequently printed with those of Quintiliau. 

Fraccus, FuLvíus. 1. M, eonsul with App. 
Olaudius Caudex, BC. 264, in which year the 
first Punie war broke out.—2. Q., son of No. 
1, cousul 237, fought against the Ligurians in 
Italy. In 224 he was consul a second time, 
and eonquered the Gauls and Insubrians in the 
north of Italy. lu 215 he was prætor, after 
having been twiee consul; and in the following 
year (214) he was re-elected prætor. In 215 
e was consul for the third time, and earried 
on the war in Campania against the Carthagin- 
iaus. He and his eolleague, Appius Claudius 
Puleher, took Hanno’s eamp by storm, and theu 
laid siege to Capua, whieh they took in the fol- 
lowing year (212). In 209 he was eonsul for 
the fourth time, and eontinued the war against 
the Carthaginians in the south of Italy —3. Cw. 
brother of No. 2, was prietor 212, and had Apu- 
lia for his province: he was defeated by Han- 
nibal near Herdonea. In consequence of his 
cowardice in this battle he was aceused before 
the people, and went into voluntary exile before 
the trial.—4. Q., son of No. 2, was prætor 182, 
and earried on war in Spain against the Celti- 
berians, whom he defeated iu several battles. 
He was eonsul 179 with his brother L. Manlius 
Aeidinus Fulvianus, who had been adopted by 
Manlius Acidinus. In his eonsulship he de- 
feated the Ligurians. In 174 he was censor 
with A. Postumius Albiuus. Shortly afterward 
he became deranged, and hung himself in his 
bed-ehamber—5. M., nephew of No. 4, and a 
friend of the Gracehi, was consul 125, when he 
subdued the Transalpine Ligurians. He was 
one of the triumvirs for earrying into execution 
the agrarian law of Tiberius Graeehus, and was 
slain together with C. Gracehus in 121. He 
was a mau of bold and determined eharaeter, 
and was more ready to have recourse to vio- 
lence and open force thau C. Graeehus.—6. Q, 
preetor in Sardiuia 187, and eousul 180.—7. 
Ser., consul 135, subdued the Vardeans in Illyr- 
ieum. 

Fraccus, Granius, a contemporary of Julius 
Csesar, wrote a book, De Jure Papiriano, whieh 
was a eolleetiou of the laws of the aneient kings 
«f Rome, made by Papirius. Vid. Paririvs. 

Fraccus, HorAtivus. Vid. HonarmIUCs. 
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Eraccus, Horprdntus, consular legate of Up- 
per Germany at Nero’s death, A.D. 68. He was 
seeretly attached to the cause of Vespasian, for 
which reason he made no effeetual attempt to 
put down the insurrection of Civilis, Vid. Cxvr- 
Lis. His troops, who were in favor of Vitelli- 
us, compelled him to give up the command to 
Vocuza, and shortly afterward put him to death. 

Fraccus, C. NorBAxUs, a general of Octavi- 
auus and Antouy in the earapaign against Bru- 
tus and Cassius, B.C. 42. He was eonsul in 88. 

FrAcovs, Persits. Vid. Persius. 

Fraccus SictLus, an agrimensor by profes- 
sion, probably lived about the reign of Nerva. 
He wrote a treatise eutitled De Conditionibus 
Agrorum, of whieh the eommeneement is pre- 
served in the eolleetion of Agrimensores. Vid. 
FRONTINUS. 

FrLaccus, VaLEnÓvs. 1. L, curule dile B.C. 
201, praetor 200, and consul 195, with M. Porei- 
us Cato. In his consulship, and in the follow- 
ing year, he earried on war, with great suecess, 
against the Gauls in the north of Italy. Iu 184 
he was the colleague of M. Cato in the censor- 
ship, and in the same year was made prineeps 
senatus. He died 180.—2. L., consul 131, with 
P. Lieinus Crassus.— 3. L, consul 100, with 
C. Marius, wheu he took an aetive part in put- 
ting dowu the insurreetion of Saturninus. In 
97 he was eensor with M. Antonius, the orator. 
In 86 he was ehoseu eonsul in place of Marius, 
who had died in his seventh cousulship, and 
was sent by Cinna into Asia to oppose Sulla, 
and to bring the war against Mithradates to a 
close. The avarice and severity of Fluceus 
made him unpopular with the soldiers, who at 
length rose in mutiny at the instigation of Fim- 
bria. Flaeeus was then put to death by order 
of Fimbria. Vid. Fimpria.—4. L., the interrex, 
who proposed that Sulla should be made dieta- 
tor, 82, and who was afterward made by Sulla 
his magister equitum.—5. C. prætor 98, consul 
93, and afterward proconsul in Spain.—6. L., 
prætor 63, and afterward propretor in Asin, 
where he was sueeeeded by Q. Cieero. In 59 
he was aecused by D. Lelius of extortion in 
Asia; but, though undoubtedly guilty, he was 
defended by Cicero (in the oration pro Flacco, 
which is still extant) and Q. Hortensius, and 
was aequitted.—". C. a poet, was a native of 
Padua, and lived in the time of Vespasian. He 
is the author of the Argonautica, an unfinished 
heroie poem in eight books, on the Argonautie 
expedition, in whieh he follows the general plan 
and arrangement of Apollonius Rhodius. The 
eighth book terminates abruptly at the point 
where Medea is urging Jason to make her the 
eompauion of his homeward journey. Flaceus 
is only a seeond-rate poet. His dietion is pure ; 
his general style is free from affeetation ; his 
versifieation is polished and harmonious; his 
descriptions are lively and vigorous ; but hé dis- 
plays no originality, nor any of the higher attri- 
butes of genius. Editions by Burmannus, Leid., 
1724; by Harles, Altenb., 17 81; and by War- 
uer, Gotting., 1805. 4 ' 

, FzAccus, Verrivs, a freedman by birth, and a 
distinguished grammarian in the reign of Au- 
gustus, who intrusted him with the edueation 
of his grandsons Caius and Lucius Cæsar. He 
died at an advanced age, in the reign of Tibe- 


FLAMININUS, QUINTIUS. 


rrus. At the lower end of the market-place at 
Praneste was a statue of Verrius Flaccus, front- 
ing the Hemieyelium, on the inner curve of 
which were set up marble tablets, inscribed 
with the Fasti Verriani. These Fasti were a 
calendar of the days and vacations of public 
business—dies fasti, nefasti, and intercisi—of 
religious festivals, triumphs, <c., especially in- 
cluding such as were peculiar to the family of 
the Cæsars. In 1770 the foundations of the 
Hemicyelium of Preneste were discovered, and 
among the ruins were found fragments of the 
Fasti Verriani. They are given at the end of 
Wolfs edition of Suetonius, Lips, 1802. Flac- 
eus wrote numerous works on philology, history, 
and archeology. Of these the most eclebrated 
was his work De Verborum Significatione, which 
was abridged by Festus. Vid. Festus. 
FLAMININUS, QuiwTius. 1. T., a distinguish- 
ed general, was consul B.C. 198, and had the 
conduct of the war against Philip of Macedonia, 
whieh he earried on with ability and success. 
He pretended to have come to Greece to liberate 
the eountry from the Macedonian yoke, and thus 
induced the Aehzan league, and many of the 
other Greek states, to give him their support. 
The war was brought to a close in 197, by the 
defeat of Philip by Flamininus, at the battle of 
Cynoseephale in Thessaly; and peace was 
shortly afterward concluded with Philip. Fla- 
mininus continued in Greece for the next three 
years, in order to settle the affairs of the coun- 
try. At the celebration of the Isthmian games 
at Corinth in 196, he caused a herald to pro- 
claim, in the name of the Roman senate, the 
freedom «und independence of Greece. In 195 
he made war against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
whom he soon compelled to submit to the Ro- 
mans; and in 194 he returned to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by his prudent 
and conciliating conduct. In 192 he was again 
sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained 
there till 190, exercising a sort of protcetorate 
over the country. In 183 he was sent as am- 
bassador to Prusias of Bithynia, in order to de- 
mand the surrender of Hannibal. He died 
about 174.—2. L., brother of the preceding, was 
curule «dile 200, prætor 199, aud afterward 
served under his brother as legate iu the war 
against Macedonia. He was eonsul in 192, and 
received Gaul as his province, where he behav- 
ed with the greatest barbarity. On one oeca- 
sion he killed a chief of the Boii who had taken 
refuge in his camp, in order to afford amusement 
to a profligate favorite. For this aud similar 
acts of cruelty he was expelled from the senate 
in 184 by M. Cato, who was then censor. He 
died in 170.—3. T., consul 150, with W. Acilius 
Balbus.—4. T., consul 123, with Q. Metellus 
Balearicus. Cieero says that he spoke Latiu 
with elegance, but that he was an illiterate man. 


Framinivs. 1. O, was tribune of the plebs 
D.C. 232, in which year, notwithstanding the 


violent opposition of the senate, he carried an 
agrariau law, ordaining that the Ager Gallicus 
Picenus, whieh had recently been conquered, 
should be distributed among the plebeians, In 
227, in which year four prators were appointed 
for the first time, he was one of them, and re- 
ceived Sieily for Lis province, where he earned 
the good will of the provincials by his integrity 


FLORA. 


and justice. In 223 he was consul, and mareh- 
ed against the Insubrian Gauls, As the senate 
were anxious to deprive Flaminius of his office, 
they declared that the consular election was 
not valid on account of some fault in the auspi- 
ees, and sent a letter to the consuls, with orders 
to return to Rome. But as all preparations had 
been made for a battle against the Insubrians, 
the letter was left unopened until the battle 
was gained. In 220 he was censor, and exe- 
cuted two great works, which bore his name, 
viz., the Circus Flaminius and the Via Flaminia. 
Iu 217 he was consul a second time, and march- 
ed against Hannibal, but was defeated by the 
latter at the fatal battle of the Trasimene Lake, 
on the twenty-third of June, in which he perish- 
ed with the greater part of his army.—2. C., son 
of No. 1, was questor of Scipio Africanus iu 
Spain, 210; curule «dile 196, when he distrib- 
uted among the people a large quantity of grain 
at a low price, whieh was furnished him by the 
Sicilians as a mark of gratitude toward his fa- 
ther and himself; was prætor 193, and obtained 
Hispania Citerior as his province, where he 
carried on the war with sueeess; and was cou- 
sul 185, when he defeated the Ligurians. 

Fianaticus or Fiaxonicus Sinus (now (ui; 
of Quarnaro), a bay of the Adriatic Sea, on the 
coast of Liburnia, named after the people Fra- 
NATES and their town Fianona (now J'"ianona). 

FLAvia, a surname given to several towns in 
the Roman empire in honor of the Flaviun 
family. 

FLAvIÍA Gens, celebrated as the house to which 
the Emperor Vespasian belonged. During the 
later period of the Roman empire, the name 
Flavius descended from one emperor to anoth- 
er, Constantius, the father of Constantine ihe 
Great, being the first in the series. 

FLAvía DowrrILLA, first wife of Vespasian. 

Fràvivs, Cx, the son of a freedman, became 
secretary to Appius Claudius C:eeus, and, in con- 
sequence of this connection, attained distin- 
guished honors iu the commonwealth. He is 
celebrated in the annals of Roman law for hav- 
ing been the first to divulge certain technicali- 
ties of procedure, which previously had been 
kept secret as the exclusive patrimony of the 
pontifís and the patricians. He was clected 
curule ¿dile B.C. 308, in spite of his ignomiui- 
ous birth. 

Fràvius FrusRla. 

Fràvius JosePuvs. Vid. JOSEPHUS. 

Fiavius Voriscus. Vid. Voriscus. 

Fravus, L. Caseríus, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 44, was deposed from his offiee by C. Ju- 
lius Caesar, because, in concert with C. Epidius 
Marullus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, 
he had removed the erowns from the statues 
of the dietator, and imprisoned a person who 
had saluted Cæsar as “king.” 

Fravus or Fuavivs, Susníus, tribune in the 
Pratorian guards, was the most active agent iu 
the conspiraey against Nero, A.D. 66, which. 
from its most distinguished member, was called 
Piso's conspiracy. 

Frevo. Vid. RHENUS. 

Frevum, a fortress in Germany at the mouth 
of the Amisia (now ms). 

Fuevum, Frevo. Vid. RHENUS. 

Fróna, the Roman goddess of flowers. und 
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FLORENTIA. 


spring. The writers, whose object was to bring 
the Roman religion into contempt, relate that 
Flora was a eourtesan, who had aeeumulated a 
large property, and bequeathed it to the Roman 
people, in return for which she was honored 
with the annual festival of the Floralia. But 
her worship was established at Rome in the 
very earliest times, for a temple is said to have 
been vowed to her by King Tatius, and Numa 
appointed a flamen to her. The resemblance 
between the names of Flora and Chloris led the 
later Romans to indentify the two divinities. 
Her temple at Rome was situated near the 
Cireus Maximus, and her festival was celebra- 
ted from the 28th of April till the 1st of May, 
with extravagant merriment and Jasciviousness. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. FLORALIA. 

FrogExTÍA (Florentinus) 1. (Now Firenze, 
Florence), a town in Etruria, on the Arnus, was 
a Roman colony, and was probably founded by 
the Romans during their wars with the Liguri- 
ans. In the time of Sulla it was a flourishing 
munieipium, but its greatness as a city dates 
from the Middle Ages—2. (Now Fiorenzuola), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul, on the Emilia Via, be- 
tween Placentia and Parma. 

FronENTINUs, A jurist, oue of the couneil of 
the Emperor Severus Alexander, wrote /nstitu- 
tiones in twelve books, which are quoted in the 
Corpus Juris. 

FLorIANus, M. Axwics, the brother, by a dif- 
ferent father, of the Emperor Tacitus, upon 
whose deeease he was proclaimed emperor at 
Rome, A.D. 2760. He was murdered by his 
own troops at Tarsus, after a reign of about 
two months, while on his mareh against Probus, 
who had been proclaimed emperor by the le- 
gions in Syria. 

Frorus, Anvazus. 1. L, a Roman historian, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a 
summary of Roman history, divided into four 
books, extending from the foundation of the 
eity to the establishment of the empire under 
Augustus, entitled Rerum Romanarum Libri IV., 
or Epitome Gestis Romanorum. ‘This com- 
pendium presents within a very moderate eom- 
pass a striking view of the leading events com- 
prehended by the above limits. It is written 
in a declamatory style, and the sentiments fre- 
quently assume the form of tumid conecits ex- 
pressed in violent metaphors. The best edi- 
tions are by Duker, Lugd. Bat, 1722, 1744, re- 
printed Lips, 1832; by Titze, Prag, 1819; and 
by Seebode, Lips., 1821.—2. A Roman poct in 
the time of Hadrian. | 

FLoRus, Gessius, a native of Clazomenz, sue- 
eeeded Albinus as proeurator of Judea, A.D. 64— 
65. His cruel and oppressive government was 
the main eause of the rebellion of the Jews. He 
is sometimes called Festus and Cestius Florus. 

FLonus, Juríus, addressed by Horace in two 
epistles (1, 3; ii, 9), was attached to the suite 
of Claudius Tiberius Nero when the latter was 
dispatehed by Augustus to place Tigranes upon 
the throne of Armenia. He was both a poet 
and an orator. 

Foca or Puocas, a Latin grammarian, author 
of a dull, foolish life of Virgil in hexameter 


verse, of which one hundred and nincteen lines 


are preserved. Printed in the Anthol. Lat. of 
Burmann and Wernsdorf. 
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FanicuLárius Campus, +. e, the Fennel 
Fields, a plain covered with Fennel, near Tar- 
raco, in Spain. 3 

Fortius M, governed as propretor Nar. 
bonnesse Gaul, between B.C. 16-78, and was 
aeeused of extortion in his provinee by M. Pke- 
torius in 69. He was defended by Cieero in au 
oration (pro M. Fonteio), part of whieh is extant. 

Fortius CXriro. Vid. Carito. 

Fontus, a Roman divinity, son of Janus, had 
an altar on the Janieulus, which derived its 
name from his father, aud on whieh Numa was 
believed to be buried. The name of this di- 
vinity is connected with fons, a fountain; and 
he was the personification of the flowing waters. 
On the 13th of October the Romans celebrated 
the festival of the fountains called Fontinalia, 
at whieh the fountains were adorned with gar- 
lands. 

Forentum or FrnENrUM (Forentanus: now 
Forenza), a town in Apulia, surrounded by fer- 
tile fields and in a low situation, aecording to 
Horace (arvum pingue humilis Forenti, Carm., 
iii, 4, 10) Livy (ix, 20) deseribes it as a for- 
tified place, whieh was taken by C. Junius Bu- 
buleus, B.C. 317. The modern town lies on a 
hill. 

Formis (Formianus: ruins near Mola di 
Gaéta), a town in Latium, on the Appia Via, in 
the innermost corner of the beautiful Sinus 
Caietanus (now Gulf of Gacta) It was a very 
ancient town, founded by the Pelasgie Tyrrhe- 
nians; and it appears to have been one of the 
head-quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates, whenec 
later poets supposed the city of Lamus, inhab- 
ited by the Leestrygones, of which Homer speaks 
(Od. x, 81), to be the same as Formis. For- 
mie became a municipium and received the 
Roman franchise at an early period. The beau- 
ty of the surrounding country induced many of 
the Roman nobles to build villas at this spot : 
of these the best known is the Formianum of 
Cicero, in the neighborhood of whieh he was 
killed. The remains of Cieero's villa are still 
to be seen at the Villa Marsana, near Castigli- 
one. The hills of Formiz produced good wine 
(Hor., Carm., i, 20). 

Formo (now Formione, Rusano), a small riv- 
er, forming the northern boundary of Istria. 

Forxax, a Roman goddess, said to have been 
worshipped that she might ripen the corn, and 
prevent its being burned in baking in the oven 
(fornax). Her festival, the Fornaealia, was an- 
nouneed by the curio maximus. 

Forrüxa (Tóx7), the goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped both in Greece and Italy. Hesiod 
deseribes her as a daughter of Oceanus; Pindar 
in one place calls her a daughter of Jupiter 
(Zeus) the Liberator, and in another place one 
of the Marx or Fates. She was represented 
with different attributes. With a rudder, she 
was conecived as the divinity guiding and con- 
dueting the affairs of the world; with a ball, 
she represents the varying unsteadiness of for- 
tune; with Plutos or the horn of Amalthea, 
she was the symbol of the plentiful gifts of for- 
tune. She was worshipped in most cities in 
Greece. Her statue at Smyrna held with one 
hand a globe on her head, and in the other ear- 
ried the horn of Amalthea. Fortuna was still 
¡ more worshipped by the Romans than by the 
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‘Greeks. Her worship is traced to the reigns of : 
Ancus Mareius and Servius Tullius, and the latter 
is said to have built two temples to her, the one 
in the forum boarium, and the other on the banks 
of the Tiber. The Romans mention her with a 
variety of surnames and epithets, as publica, pri- 
vate, muliebris (said to have originated at the 
time when Coriolanus was prevented by the en- 
treaties of the women from destroying Rome), 
regina, conservatria, primigenia, virilis, de. 
Fortuna Virginensis was worshipped by newly- 
married women, who dedieated their maiden 
garments and girdle inher temple. Fortuna Vi- 
rilis was worshipped by women, who prayed to 
her that she might preserve their charms, and 
thus enable them to please their husbands. Her 
surnames, in general, express either particular 
kinds of good fortune, or the persons or classes 
of persons to whom she grantedit. Her worship 
was of great importance also at Antium and Pre- 
_ neste, where her sortes or oracles were very eel- 
ebrated. 

FonTUNATA or -ORUM InstLa (ai TOV parápov 
viysor, i. e, the Islands of the Blessed). The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, plaeed 
the Elysian fields, into which favored heroes 
passed without dying, at the extremity of the 
earth, near the River Oceanus. Vid. Erxsivw. 
In poems later than Homer, an island is elearly 
spoken of as their abode; and though its position 
was of course indefinite, both the pocts, and the 
geographers who followed them, placed it beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. Henee when, just after 
the time of the Marian civil wars, certain islands 
were diseovered in the ocean, off the western 
«oast of Africa, the name of Fortunate Insule 
was applied to them. As to the names of 
the individual islands, and the exaet identifi- 
cation of them by their modern names, there 
are diflieulties ; but it may be safely said, gen- 
erally, that the Fortunate Insule of Pliny, Pto- 
lemy, and others are the Canary Islands, and 
probably the Madeira group; the latter being, 
perhaps, those called by Pliny (after Juba) Pur- 
purarke. 

FonrUNATIANUs, Armics, a Latin grammarian, | 
author of a treatise (Ars) upon prosody, and the | 
metres of Horace, priuted in the eollection of 
Putsehius. 

FomrUNATIANUES, Cunius or Curnics, a Roman 
lawyer, flourished about A.D. 450. He is the 
author of a eonrpendium of teehnieal rhetorie, in 
three books, under the title Curt: Fortunatiani 
Consulte Artis Rhetorice Scholica Libri tres, 
which at one period was held in high esteem as a 
manual Printed in the Jhetores Latini Antiqui | 
of Pithou, Paris, 1599. 

[Fortir (now Nocca dé Cerno), a village of 
the Sabines, at the point of passage over the Ap- 
+unines, | 

Forum, av open space of ground, in whieh 
the people met for the transaction of any kind 
of business. At Rome the number of fora in- 
creased with the growth of the city. They 
were level pieces of ground of an oblong form, | 
und were surrounded by buildings, both private 
and public. They were divided into two class- 
us: fora civilia, in which justice was adminis- 
tered and public business transacted, and fora 
venalia, in which provisions and other thines 
were sold, aud which were distinguished as the 
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forum bourium, olitorium, suarium, piscarium, 
&c. The prineipal fora at Rome were, 1. Fo- 
RUM Romanum, also called simply the Forum, 
and at a later time distinguished by the epithets 
vetus or magnum. It is usually described as 
lying between the Capitoline and Palatine hills; 
but, to speak more eorrectly, it lay between the 
Capitoline and the Velian ridge, which was a 
hill opposite the Palatine. 14 ran lengthwise 
from the foot of the Capitol or the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus in the direction of the areh of 
Titus; but it did not extend so far as the latter, 
and eame to an end at the commencement of 
the aseent to the Vehan ridge, where was the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Its shape 
was that of an irregular quadrangle, of which 
the two lohger sides were not parallel, but were 
mueh wider near the Capitol than at the other 
end. Its length was six hundred and thirty 
Freneh feet, and its breadth varied from one 
hundred and ninety to one hundred feet, an ex- 
tent undoubtedly small for the greatness of 
Rome; but it must be reeolleeted that the lim- 
its of the forum were fixed in the early days 
of Rome, and never underwent any alteration. 
The origin of the forum is aseribed to Romulus 
and Tatius, who are said to have filled up the 
swamp or inarsh whieh oceupied its site, and to 
have set it apart as a place for the administra- 
tion of justiee and for holding the assemblies of 
the people. The forum, in its widest sense, in- 
eluded the forum properly so ealled, and the 
Comitium. The Comitium oceupied the nar- 
row or upper end of the forum, and was the 
place where the patricians met in their comitia 
eurlata: the forum, in its narrower sense, was 
originally only a market-plaec, and was not used 
for any political purpose. At a later time, the 
forum, in its narrower sense, was the place of 
meeting for the plebeians iu their eomitia tri- 
buta, aud was separated from the eomitium by 
the Rostra or platform, from which the orators 
addressed the people. The most important of 
the publie buildings which surrounded the forum 
in carly times was the Curia Hostilia, the place 
of meeting of the senate, which was said to have 
been erected by Tullus Hostilius. It stood on 
the northern side of the Comitium. In the time 
of Tarquin the forum was surrounded by a range 
of shops, probably of a mean eharaeter, but they 
gradually underwent a change, and were event- 
ually oeeupied by bankers and money-changers. 
The shops on the northern side underwent this 
change first, whence they were called Nove or 
Argentaria Taberne; while the shops on the 
southern side, though they subsequently ex- 
perienced the same change, were distinguished 
by the name of Veteres Taberna. As Rome 
grew in greatness, the forum was adorned with 
statues of eelebrated men, with temples and 
basilieze, and with other publie buildings. The 
site of the ancient forum is oeeupied by the 
Campo Vaccino.—2. Forum Juxiuw or Forum 
Cæsars, was built by Julius Cæsar because 
the old forum was found too small for the trans- 
action of public business. It was elose by the 
old forum, bebind the church of St. Martina. 
Cesar built here a magnificent temple of Venus 
Genitrix—3. Forum AucustI, built by Augus- 
tus because the two existing fora were not 
found sufficient for the great inerease of busi- 
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It stood behind : 


the Forum Julium, and its entrance at the other 


end was by an arch, now called Arco de Pantani. 
Augustus adorned it with a temple of Mars Ul- 
tor, and with the statues of the most distinguished 
men of the republic. This forum was used for 
cause publice and sortitiones judicum.—4. Forum 
Nerva or Forum Transirorium, was a small 
forum lying between the Temple of Peace and 
the fora of Julius Cesar and Augustus. ‘The 
Temple of Peace was built by Vespasian; and 
us there were private buildings between it and 
¡he fora of Cæsar and Augustus, Domitian re- 
solved to pull down those buildings, and thus 
form a fourth forum, which was not, however, 
intended, like the other three, for the transaetion 
of publie business, buf simply to serve as a 
passage from the Temple of Peace to the fora 
of Cæsar and Augustus: hence its name Trans- 
itorium. The plan was carried into execution 
by Nerva, whence the forum is also called by 
the name of this emperor.—5. Forum Tragani, 
built by the Emperor Trajan, who cinployed the 
architect Apollodorus for the purpose. It lay 
between the forum of Augustus aud the Campus 
Martius. It was the most splendid of all the 
fora, aud eonsiderable remains of it are still 
extant Here were the Basilica Ulpia and 
Bibliotheca Ulpia, the eclebrated Columna Tra- 
jani, an equestrian statue and a triumphal areh 
of Trajan, and a temple of Trajan built by Ha- 
drian. 

Forum, the name of several towns in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were origin- 
ally simply markets or places for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 1. AriExi (now Ferrara?), 
in Cisalpine Gaul.—2. Arri (ruins near 8. Do- 
nato), in Latium, on the Appia Via, in the midst 
of the Pomptine marshes, forty-three miles 
southeast of Rome, founded by the censor Ap- 
pius Claudius when he made the Appia Via. 
Here the Christians from Rome met the Apos- 
tle Paul (Acts, xxviii, 15).—3. AmMeELÍ or AME- 
uium (now Montalto), in Etruria, on the Aurelia 
Via.—4. Cassi in Etruria on the Cassia Via, 
near Viterbo.—5. Crop (now Oriulo), in Etru- 
ria—6. ComwErir (now /mola), in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, on the Amilia Via, between Bononia and 
Faventia, a colony founded by Cornelius Sulla. 
—7. FraAwiwÍ, in Umbria, on the Flaminia Via. 
—8. FuLvít, surnamed Varentinum (now Vu- 
lenza) in Liguria, on the Po, on the road from 
Dertona to Asta.—9. GALLORUM (now Castel 
Franco), in Gallia Cisalpina, on the Æmilia Via, 
between Mutina and Bononia, memorable for 
the two battles fought between Antonius and the 
consuls Pansa and Hirtius.—10. Habr1AM1 (now 
Voorburg), in the island of the Batavi, in Gallia 
Belgica, where several Roman remains have 
been found —11. Juri or Jurium (Forojuliensis : 
now Frejus), a Roman colony founded by Julius 
Cesar, B.C. 44, in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
River Argenteus and on the coast, six hundred 
stadia northeast of Massilia. It possessed a 
good harbor, and was the usual station of a part 
of the Roman fleet. It was the birth-plaee of 
Agrieola. At Frejus are the remains of a Ro- 
man aqueduct, eireus, arch, &e—12. Jurir or 
Juríux (now Friaul), a fortified town and a Ro- 
man eolony in the country of the Carni, north- 
east of Aquileia: in the Middle Ages it became 
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a place of importanee—18. JuLium. — Vid. lui: 
rUkRGIS.—14. Lrvír (now Forli), in Cisalpine Gaul, 
in the territory of the Boii, on the ZEmilia Via, 
southwest of Ravenna: here the Gothie king 
Athaulf married Galla Placidia.—15. Porini: 
(now Forlimpopoli), in Gallia Cisalpina, east of 
No. 14, and on the same road.—10. Poritt (now 
Polla), in Lucania, east of Peestum, on the Tana- 
ger and on the Popilia Via. On the wall of ao 
inn at Polla was discovered an inscription re- 
speeting the prætor Popilius—17. SEGUSIANORUM 
(now Fturs), in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Liger, 
and west of Lugdunum, a town of the Segusiani, 
and a Roman eolony with the surname Julia Fe- 
lix.—18. Sempronir (Forosemproniensis: now 
Fossombrone), a municipium in Umbria, on the 
Flaminia Via.—19. Vocowrí (now Vidouban, 
east of Canet), a town of the Salyes in Gallia 
Narbonensis. 

Fost, a people of Germany, the neighbors and 
allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they shared. 
Vid. Cuerusci. It is supposed that their name 
is retained in the River Fuse in Brunswick. 

Fossa or Foss#, a canal. 1. CLópIa, a eana! 
between the mouth of the Po and Altinum, in 
the north of Italy; there was a town of the same 
name upon it.—2. Crurría or Cruma.r, a trench 
about five miles from Rome, said to have been 
the ditch with which the Alban king Cluilius 
protected his camp when he marched against 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius.—3. Cog- 
BULONIS, a eanal in the island of the Batavi. 
eonvecting the Maas and the Rhine, dug by 
command of Corbulo in the reign of Claudius. 
—4. DrusidAn« or Drusina, a eanal which Dru 
sus caused his soldiers to dig in B.C. 11, unit- 
ing the Rhine with the Yssel. It probably com- 
ineneed near Arnheim on the Rhine, and fell 
into the Yssel near Doesberg.—5. MARIANA or 
Manian, a canal dug by command of Marius 
during his war with the Cimbri, in order to con- 
neet the Rhone with the Mediterranean, and thus 
make an easier passage for vessels into the 
Rhone, because the mouths of the river were fre- 
quently ehoked up with sand. The canal con- 
menced near Arclate, but, in consequence of the 
frequent changes in the course of the Rhone, it & 
impossible now to trace the eourse of the causi. 
—|6. PHiLisTiva, also called Lossiones Philistine 
(now Po Grande), a very considerable canal, kav- 
ing seven arms or cuts, eommonly known by th» 
name of Septem Maria, undertaken by the Etru- 
rians to drain the marshy lands about Hadria | 
—7. Xxnxis. Vid. Athos, 

Franc, i. e, “the Free men,’ a confederacy o£ 
German tribes, formed on the Lower Rhine w 
the place of the ancient league of the Chernsci, 
and consisting of the Sigambri, the chief tribe. 
the Chamavi, Ampsivarii, Bructeri, Chatti. dee. 
They are first mentioned «bout A.D. 240. After 
earrying on frequent wars with the Romuna, 
they at length settled permanently in Gaul, of 
which they became the rulers under their great 
king Clovis, A.D. 496. . 

FnrzaELLE (Fregelünus: now Cepruno), sn 
ancient and important town of the Volsci, on 
the Liris in Latium, conquered by the Romans, 
and colonized B.C. 328. It took part with the 
allies in the Social war, and was destroyed by 
Opimius. 

FRreGEN.£, sometimes called Precens.£ (now. 


FRENTANT. 


Torre Maccarese), a town of Etruria, on the coast, 
between Alsium and the Tiber, on a low, swampy 
shore, colonized by the Romans B.C. 245. 

Fernrant, a Samnite people, inhabiting a fer- 
tile and well-watered territory on the coast of 
the Adriatic, from the River Sagrus on the north 
(and subsequently almost as far north as from 
the Aternus) to the River Frento on the south, 
from the latter of which rivers they derived 
their name. They were bounded by the Mar- 
rueini on the north, by the Peligni and by Sam- 
aium on the west, and by Apulia on the south. 
They submitted to the Romans in B.C. 304, aud 
soneluded a penee with the republie. 

FnkENTO (now Fortore), a river in Italy, form- 
ing the boundary between the Frentani and Apu- 
lia, rises in the Apennines and falls into the 
Adriatic Sea. 

FRINIATES, & people in Liguria, probably the 
same as the Briniates, who, after being subdued 
by the Romans, were transplanted to Samnium. 

FrIisIaBONEs, probably a tribe of the Frisii, in- 
habiting the islands at the mouth of the Rhine. 

Frisil, a people in the northwest of Ger- 
many, inhabited the eoast from the eastern 
mouth of the Rhine to the Amisia (now Ems), 
and were bounded on the south by the Brue- 
teri, eonsequently in the modern Friesland, Gró- 
ningen, &e. Tacitus divided them into Majores 
and Afinores, the former probably in the east, 
and the latter in the west of the eountry. The 
Frisii were on friendly terms with the Romans 
from the time of the first campaign of Drusus 
till A.D. 28, when the oppressions of the Ro- 
man officers drove them to revolt. In the fifth 
century we find them joining the Saxons and 
Angli in their invasion of Britain. 

Frontinvs, Sex. JuLius, was prætor A.D. 70, 
and in 75 suceeeded Cerealis as governor of 
Britain, where he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of tho Silures, and maintained the Ro- 
man power unbroken until superseded by Agrie- 
ola in 78. In 97 Frontinus was nominated 
curator aquarum. He died about 106. Two 
works undoubtedly by this author are still ex- 
tant: 1. Strategematicon Libri IV., a sort of 
treatise on the art of war, developed in a col- 
lection of the sayings and doings of the most 
renowned leaders of antiquity. 2. De Aqueeduc- 
tibus Urbis Roma Libri IT., which forms a valu- 
able contribution to the history of arehitecture. 
The best editions of the Strategematica are by 
Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat, 1779, and by Sehwebel, 
Lips, 1772; of the De Aquceductibus by Polenus, 
Patav, 1722. In the colleetion of the Agri- 
mensores, or Rei Agrarie Auctores (ed. Goesius, 
Amst, 1674; ed. Lachmann, Berlin, 1848), are 
preserved some treatises usually aseribed to 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. The eollection consists 
of fragments counected with the art of measur- 
ing land and aseertaining boundaries. It was 
put together without skill, pages of different 
works being mixed up together, and the writ- 
ings of one author being sometimes attributed 
to another. 

Fronto, M. CogwELÍUs, was born at Cirta in 
Numidia, in the reign of Domitian, and came to 
Rome in the reign of Hadrian, where he attain- 
ed great celebrity asa pleader and a teaeher of 
rhetoric. Ie was intrusted with the education 
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rus, and was rewarded with wealth and honors. 
He was raised to the consulship in 143. So 
great was his fame as a speaker that a sect of 
rhetorieians arose who were denominated Fro- 
tomant. Following the example of their found- 
er, they avoided the exaggeration of the Greek 
sophistical school, and bestowed especial eare 
on the purity of their language and the simplicity 
of their style. Fronto lived till the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The latest of his epistles belongs 
to the year 166. Up to a reeent period no work 
of Fronto was known to be in existenee, with 
the exception of a,eorrupt and worthless traet 
entitled De Differentiis Vocabulorum, and a few 
fragments preserved by the grammarians. But 
about the year 1814 Angelo Mai diseovercd on 
a palimpsest in the Ambrosian library at Milan a 
considerable number of letters whieh had pass- 
ed between Fronto, Antoninus Pius, M. Aure- 
lius, L. Verus, and various friends, together with 
some short essays. These were published by 
Mai at Milan in 1815, and in an improved form 
by Niebuhr, Buttmann, and Heindorf, Berlin, 
1816. Subsequently Mai discovered, on a pa- 
limpsest in the Vatican library at Rome, upward 
of one hundred new letters; and he published 
these at Rome in 1823, together with thesr 
which had been previously diseovered. 

Fnoxro, Parinivus, a jurist, who probably lived 
about the time of Antoninus Pius, or rather 
earlier. 

Frusixo (Frusinas, -atis: now Frosinone), u 
town of the Herniei in Latium, in the valley of 
the River Cosas, and subsequently a Roman 
eolony. It was celebrated for its prodigies, 
whieh occurred here almost more frequently 
than at any other place. 

Fucentis, Fucentía. Vid. Arpa, No. 4. 

Fucinus Lacus (now Lago di Celano or Cap- 
istrano), a large lake in the eentre of Italy and in 
the eountry of the Marsi, about thirty miles in 
eireumferenee, into whieh all the mountain 
streams of the Apennines flow. As the water 
of this lake had no visible outlet, and frequently 
inundated the surrounding eountry, the Emperor 
Claudius eonstructed an emissarium or artificial 
ehannel for earrying off the waters of the lake 
into the River Liris. This emissarium is still 
nearly perfeet: it is almost three miles in length. 
It appears that the actual drainage was relin- 
quished soon after the death of Claudius, for it 
was reopened by Hadrian. 

Furius CarENus. Vid. CALENUS. 

Furipivs, a jurist, who probably lived between 
the time of Vespasian and Hadrian. 

FuLcentics, Fasivs Prascikpes, a Latin 
grammarian of uneertain date, probably not ear- 
lier than the sixth eentury after Christ, appears 
to have been of African origin. He is the au- 
thor of, 1. Mythologiarum Libri III. ad Catum 
Presbyterum, a eollection of the most remark- 
able tales connected with the history and ex- 
ploits of gods and heroes. 2. Expositio Sermo- 
num Antiquorum cum Testimoniis ad Chalcid:- 
cum Grammaticum, a glossary of obsolete words 
and phrases: of very little value. 3. Liber de 
Expositione Virgiliane Continentia ad Chaleidi- 
cum Grammaticum, a title which nieans an ex- 
planation of what is contained in Virgil, that is 
to sdy, of the esoteric truths allegorically eon- 


of the future emperors M. Aurelius and L. Ve-! veyed in the Virgilian poems. The best edition 
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of these works is in the Wythogruphi Latin of 
Muncker, Auct, 1681, and of Van Staveren, 
Lugd. Bat. 1742. 

FuLcixia, Foreisivu (Fulginas, -átis: now 
Foligno), a town in the interior of Umbria, on 
the Via Flaminia, was a municipium. 

Vurvia. 1. The mistress of Q. Curius, one 
of Catiline's conspirators, divulged the plot to 
Vicero.—2. A daughter of M. Fulvius. Bambalio 
of Tusculum, thrice married, first to the eele- 
brated P. Clodius, by whom she had a daughter, 
Clodia, afterward the wife of Oetavianus ; sec- 
ondly to ©. Seribonius Curio, and thirdly to 
M. Antony, by whom she had two sons. She 
was a bold and ambitious woman, In the pro- 
seription of B.C. 43 she aeted with the greatest 
arrogance and brutality : she gazed with delight 
upon the head of Cieero, the vietim of her hus 
band. Her turbulent and ambitious spirit ex- 
cited a new war in Italy in 41. Jealous of the| 
power of Octavianus, and anxious to withdraw 
Antony from the East, she indueed L. Antonius, 
the brother of her husband,to take up arms 
against Oetavianus. But Lucius was unable to 
resist Octavianus, and threw himself into Peru- 
sia, which he was obliged to surrender in the 
following year (40). Fulvia fled to Grecec and 
died at Sieyon in the course of the same year. 

Funvia Gens, a plebcian, but one of the most 
illustrious Roman gentes. It originally came 
from Tusculum. The principal families in the 
«ens are those of Cenrumatus, Fraccvs, Nop- 
10r, and Panyvs. 

PoxpANlus 1. C., father of Fundania, the 
wife of M. Terentius Varro, is one of the speak- 
ers im Varro's dialogue, De Re Rustica—2. M., 
defended by Cicero, B.C. 65; but the scanty 
fragments of Cieero's speeeh dd not enable us 
to understand the nature of the charge.—3. A 
writer of comedies praised by Horace (Sat, i. 
10, 41, 42). 

Fuxpr (Fundanus: now Fondi), an ancient 
town in Latium, on the Appia Via, at the head 
of a narrow bay of the sea, running a eonsider- 
able way into the land, called the Lacus Frux- 
pAnus. Fundi was a municipium, and was sub- 
sequently colonized by the veterans of Augus- 
tus. The surrounding country produced good 
wine. There are still remains at Fondi of the 
walls of the aneient town, 

FurcúLa CauniwE. Vid. CAUDIUM. 

Furia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, prob- 
ably eame from Tusculum. The most cele- 
brated families of the gens bore the names of 
CaAxILLUS MEDULLINUS, Paces, and  Piurvs. 
For others of less note, vid. BisAcuLUs, CRAs- 
erpes, PURPUREO. 

FünLg Vid. EUMENIDES. 

Purina, an ancient Roman divinity, who had 
a sacred grove at Rome. Her worship seems 
to have become extinct at an early time. An 
annual festival ( Furinalia or Furinales feric) had 
been eelebrated in honor of her, and a flamen 
(flamen Furinalis) eonducted her worship. She 
had also a temple in the neighborhood of Satri- 
eum. 

Furnits, CO, a friend and correspondent of 
Cieero, was tribune of the plebs B.C. 50 ; sided 
with Cæsar in the civil war; and after C:esar's 
death was a stanch adherent of Antony. After 
the battle of Aetium. 31, he was reconciled to 
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¡Augustus through the mediation of his son, was 
appointed consul in 29, and was prefect of Hither 
Spain in 21, 

Fuscus. 1. AreLtlus, a rhetorician at Rome 
in the latter years of Augustus, instrueted in 
rhetorie the poet Ovid. He deelaimed more fre- 
quently in Greek than in Latin, and his style of 
declamation is deseribed by Seneca as more 
brilliant than solid, antithetical rather than elo- 
quent. His rival in teaching and declaiming 
was Porcius Latro. Vid. LaArRo.—9. ARISTIUS, 
a friend of the poct Horaee, who addressed to 
him an ode (Carn, i, 22) and an epistle (Zp, i., 
10) and who also introduces him elsewhere 
(Sat, i, 9, 61; 10, 88).—3. ConwELius, one of 
the most aetive adherents of Vespasian in his 
eontest for the empire, A.D. 69. In the reign 
of Domitian he was sent against the Dacians, 
by whom he was defeated. Martial wrote an 
epitaph on Fuseus ( Æp., vi, 76), in which he re- 
fers to the Dacian eampaign. 


G. 


GXgæ (Tábac). 1. (Now Darabgherd 7), a for- 
tress and royal residence in the interior of Per- 
sis, southeast of Pasargadæ, near the borders 
of Carmania.—2. Or Gabaza, or Cazaba, a for- 
tress in Sogdiana, on the confines of the Massa- 
getæ. 

GXpXLA (Tábala), a sea-port town of Syria 
Selcueis, south of Laodieca, whence good sto- 
rax was obtained. 

GaBALi, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
country possessed silver mines and good pas- 
turage. Their ehief town was Anderitum (now 
Antericuz). 

GABIANA or -ExE (Tabiavý, Tabenv7), a fertile 
distriet in the Persian provinee of Susiana, west 
of Mount Zagros. 

Gapir (Gabinus: ruins near Castiglione), a 
town in Latiun, on the -Laeus Gabinus (now 
Lago di Gavi), between Rome and Preneste, 
was in early times one of the most powerful 
Latin eities ; a colony from Alba Longa; and 
the place, according to tradition, where Romulus 
was brought up. It was taken by Tarquinius 
Superbus by stratagem, and it was in ruins in 
the time of Augustus (Gabiis desertior vicus, Hor., 
Ep. i, 11,7). The cinctus Gabinus, a peculiar 
mode of wearing the toga at Rome, appears to 
have been derived from this town. In the 
neighborhcod of Gabi are the immense stone 
quarries from which a part of Rome was built. 

Ganiwits, A., dissipated his fortune in youth 
by his profligate mode of life. He was tribune 
of the plebs B.C. 66, when he proposed and ear- 
ried a law conferring upon Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against the pirates. He was 
prætor in 61, and consul 58 with L. Piso. 
Both consuls supported Clodius in his measures 
against Cieero, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the orator. In 57 Gabinius went to 
Syria as proconsul His first attention was di- 
reeted to the affairs of Judea. He restored 
Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood, of which he 
had been dispossessed by Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus, He next marched into Egypt, and 
restored Ptolemy Auletes to the throne, The 
restoration of Ptolemy had been forbidden by a 
decree of the senate. and by the Sibylline books ; 
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but Gabinius had been promised by the king a! 
sum of ten thousand talents for this service, and 
accordingly set at naught both the senate and 
the Sibyl His government of the province 
was marked iu other respects by the most 
shameful venalits and oppression. He returned 
to Rome in 54. He was accused of majestas or 
high treason, on aceonnt of his restoration of 
Ptolemy Auletes, iu defiance of the Sibyl and 
the authority of the senate. He was acquitted 
on this charge; but he was forthwith accused 
of repetundo, for the illegal receipt of ten thou- 
sand talents from Ptolemy. He was defended 
by Cicero, who had been persuaded by Pompey, 
much against his will, to undertake the defence. 
Gabinius, however, was condemned on this 
charge, and went into exile. He was reealled 
from exile by Cæsar in 49, and in the following 
year (48) was sent into Ilyrieum by Cæsar with | 
some newly-levied troops, in order to re-enforce | 
Q. Cornificius. He died in Illyrieum about the 
end of 48, or the beginning of the following 
year. 
GÀpXna (Tddapa: l'aóapgróc: now Um-Keis), 
a large fortified city of Palestine, one of the ten | 
which formed the Deeapolis m Per:ea, stood a 
little south of the Hieromax (now Yarmuk), an| 
eastern tributary of the Jordan. The surround- 
ing district, southeast of the Lake of Tiberias, 
was ealled Gadiris, and was very fertile. Ga- 
dara was probably favored by the Greek kings 
of Syria, as it is sometimes called Antiochia 
and Seleucia; it was restored by Pompey : | 
Augustus presented it to King Herod, xd 
| 


whose death it was assigned to the provinee of 
Syra. Jt was made the seat of a Christian bish- 
oprie. ‘There were celebrated baths in its neigh- 
borhood, at Amatha. . 
Ganes (ra Ydóeia: Taderpeíc, Gaditànus : 
now Cadiz), a very ancient town in Hispania 
Beetieu, west of the Pillars of Hereules, found- 
ed by the Phoenicians, and one of the ehief seats 
of their commeree in the west of Europe, was 
situated on a small island of the same name 
(now isle de Leon), separated from the main 
land by a narrow channel, which m its narrowest 
part was only the breadth of a stadium, and 
over which a bridge was built. Herodotus says | 
(iv., 8) that the island of Erythia was close to 
Gadeira ; whence most later writers supposed 
the island of Gades to be the same as the myth- 
ieal island of Erythia, from which Hercules ear- 
ried off the oxen of Geryou. A new town was 
builf bv Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, 
and the circumference of the old and new towns 
together was only twenty stadia. There were, 
however, many of the citizens dwelling on the 
main land opposite the island, as well as on a 
smaller island (S. Sebastian or Trocadero) iu 
the immediate neighborhood of the larger one. 
After the first Punic war Gades came into the 
hands of the Carthaginians ; and in the second 
Punie war it surrendered of its own accord to | 
the Romans. Its inhabitants reccived the Ro-| 
man franchise from Julius Cæsar. It became a 
municipium, and was called Augusta urbs Julia 
Gaditana, Gades was from the earliest to the 
latest tunes an important commercial town. 
its imhabitants were wealthy, luxurious, and | 
Jicentious ; and their lascivious dances were 
celebrated at Rome. (Juv. xi 162) Gades: 
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possessed celebrated temples of Saturn (Cronus) 
and Hercules. Its drinking water was as bad 
m antiquity as it is in the present day. Gades 
gave its name to the Frercm Gaprranv, the 
straits at the entrance of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Europe and Africa (now Straits of Gib. 
raltar.) 

Ga or Gr (Taza or Ij) the personification 
of the earth. Homer describes her as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who was invoked by persons taking oaths; and 
he calls her the mother of Erechtheus and Tity- 
us, In Hesiod she is the first being that sprang 
from Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus (Coelus) 
and Pontus. By Uranus (Ccelus) she beeame 
the mother of Oceanus, Cocus, Crius, Hyperion. 
Iapetus, Thia, Rheia, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys, Saturn (Cronos), the Cyelopes, 
Brontes, Steropes, Arges, Cottus, Briareus, and 
Gyges. These children were hated by their fa- 
ther, and Ge (Terra) therefore eoneenled them 
in the bosom of the earth; but she made a large 
iron sickle, gave it to her sons, and requested 
then to take vengeance upon their father. 
Cronos (Saturn) undertook the task, aud mu- 
tilated Uranus (Colus) The drops of blood 
which fell from him upon the earth (Ge) be- 
came the seeds of the Erinnyes, the Gigantes, 
and the Melian nymphs. Subsequently Ge(Ter- 
ra) beeame, by Pontus, the mother of Nereus, 
Thaumas, Phoreys, Ceto, and Eurybia. Ge 
(Terra) belonged to the deities of the nether 
world (Oeo x0óvio.) and hence she is frequent- 
ly mentioned where they are invoked. The 
surnames and epithets given to her have more 
or less reference to her character as the all- 
producing and alluourishing mother (mater om- 
niparens ct almá). Her worship appears to have 
been universal among the Greeks, and she had 
temples or altars in almost all the cities of 
Greeee. At Rome the earth was worshipped 
under the name of Trrrus (which is only a 
variation of Zerra). She was regarded by the 
Romans also as one of the deities of the nether 
world (/nferi) and is mentioned in connection 
with Dis and the Manes. A temple was built to 
her by the consul P. Sempronius Sophus, in B. 
C. 304. Her festival was eelebrated on the 
15th of April, and was ealled Fordieidia or Hor- 
dicidia. The sacrifice, consisting of cows, was of- 
tered up in the Capitol in the presenee of the 
Vestals. 

Gasos, Gesus, or Gessus (Taiowr ) a river 
of Ionia in Asia Minor, falling into the Gulf of 
Meander near the promontory of Mycale. 

Gattis (Dazovzía), the interior of Northern 
Africa, south of Mauretania, Nnmidia, and the 
region bordering ou the Syrtes, reaching to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, and of very in- 
definite extent toward the east and the south. The 
people included under the name Getúli (Tae 
totAot), in its widest sense, were the inhabit- 
ants of the region between the countries just 
mentioned and the Great Desert, and also in 
the Oases of the latter, and nearly as far south 
as the River Niger. They were a great nomad 
‘ace, including several tribes, the chief of whom 
were the Autololes and Pharusi on the western 
coast, the Darm. or (tetuli-Dare, in the steppes 
of the Great Atlas, and the Melanogetul, a. 
black race resulting from the intermixture of 
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the Getuli with their southern neighbors, the 
The pure Geetulians were not an 
ZEtbiopie (i.e, negro), but a Libyan race, and 
were most probably of Asiatic origin. They are 
supposed to have been the ancestors of the 


Nigrite. 


Berbers. 


Garsas. Vid. ARCADIUS. 


Gaius or Carus, a celcbrated Roman jurist, 


wrote under Antoninus Pius and M, Aurelius. 
His works were very numerous, and great use 
was made of them iu the compilation of the 
Digest. One of his most eelebrated works was 
an elementary treatise on Roman law, entitled 
Tnstitutiones, in four books. This work was for 
a long time the ordinary text book used by those 
who were eommeneing the study of the Roman 
law; but it went out of use after the compila- 
tion of the Institutiones of Justinian, and was 
finally lost. This long lost work was diseov- 
ered by Niebuhr in 1816 in the library of the 
Chapter at Verona. The MS. eontaining Gaius 
was a palimpsest one. The original writing of 
Gaius lad on some pages been washed out, and 
on others seratehed out, and the whole was re- 
written with the Letters of St. Jerome. The 
task of deeiphering the original MS. was a very 
diffienlt one and some parts were completely 
destroyed. It was first published by Goschen 
in 1821: a seeond edition appeared in 1824, sud 
a third in 1842. 

Gace (I'éyat), a town on the eoast of Lyeia, 
east of Myra, whenee was obtained the mineral 
zalled Gagátes lapis, that is jef, or. as it is still 
called in German, gagat. 

GALANTHIS. Vid. GALINTNIAS. 

GALATEA (T'a2dreta), daughter of Nereus aud 
Doris. For details, vid. Acts. 

GALAtIA (Tadaría: Valáryc: in the eastern 
part of modern Aradoli and the western part of 
Rumili), a eountry of Asia Minor, composed of 
parts of Phrygia and Cappadoeia, and bounded 
on the west, south, and southeast by those coun- 
tries, and on the northeust, north, and northwest 
by Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia. It de- 
rived its name from its inhabitants, who were 
Gauls that had invaded aud settled in Asia 
Minor at various periods during the third een- 
tury B.C. First, a portion of the army whieh 
Brennus led against Greeee, separated from the 
main body, and marehed into Thrace, and, hav- 
ing pressed forward as far as the shores of the 
Propontis, some of then: erossed the Hellespont 
on their own aeeount, while others, who had 
reached Byzantium, were invited to pass the 
Bosporus by Nieomedes I. king of Bithynia, 
who required their aid against his brother Zi- 
potus (B.C. 279.) They speedily overran all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus, snd exaeted 
tribute from its various princes, and served as 
mereenaries not only in the armies of these 
prinees, but also of the kings of Syria and 
Egypt; and, aeeording to onc aecount, à body 
of them found their way to Babylon. — Duriug 
their aseendeney, other bodies of Gauls follow- 
ed them into Asia. Their progress was at 
length eheeked by the arms of the kings of 
Pergamus: Eumenes fought against them with 
various fortune ; but, Attalus I. gained a com- 
plete vietory over them (B.C. 230), and com- 
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on account of the mixture of Greeks with the 
Celtie inhabitants, whieh speedily took place, 
Greco-Galatia and Gallogreeia. The people of 
Galatia adopted to a great extent Greek habits 
and manners and religious observanees, but pre- 
served their own language, whieh is spoken of as 
resembling that of the Treviri. They retained, 
also, their politieal divisions and forms of gov- 
ernment. They consisted of three great tribes, 
the Tolistobogi, the Troemi, and the Teetosages, 
eaeh subdivided into four parts, ealled by the 
Greeks rerpapxíat. At the head of each of these 
twelve tetrarehies was a ehief, or tetrareh, 
who appointed the ehief magistrate (Stkaorys), 
and the eommander of the army (ozparodi2as), 
and two lieutenant generals (vroorparogúzakes). 
The twelve tetrarehs together had the general 
government of the eountry, but their power was 
eheeked by an assistant senate of three hund- 
red, who met in a plaee ealled Drynzmetum (or 
probably, Dry:enetum, 4. e, the oak-grove), and 
had jurisdietion in all eapital cases. This form 
of government had a natural tendeney to mon- 
arehy, aeeording as either of the twelve te- 
trarehs beeame more powerful than the rest, 
espeelally under the protection of the Romans. 
to whom Galatia beeame virtually subject as 
the result of the campaign whieh the eonsul Cn. 
Manlins undertook against the Gauls, to punish 
them for the assistanee they had given to An- 
tioehus the Great (B.C. 189). At length one 
of the tetrarchs, Deroranus, was rewarded for 
his serviees to the Romans in the Mithradatic 
war by the title of king, together with a grant 
of Pontus and Armenia Minor; and after the 
death of his suecessor Amyntas, Galatia was 
made by Augustus a Roman province (B.C. 25). 
It was soon after enlarged by the addition 
of Paphlagonia. Under Constantine it was 
restricted to its old limits, and under Valens 
it was divided into two provinees, Galatia Prima 
and Galatia Seeunda. The eountry was beau- 
tifol and fertile, being watered by the rivers 
Halys and Sangarius. Its only important cities 
were, in the southwest,’ Pessixus, the capital 
of the Tolistobogi; in the centre, Ancyna, the 
eapital of the Tectosages ; and in the north- 
east, Taviun, the eapital of the Troemi. From 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, we learn 
not only that many Christian ehurehes had been 
formed in Galatia during the apostolic age, but 
also that those ehurehes consisted, in great part, 
of Jewish converts. 

FALANIUS (T'aAdztoc) a small river in Bovotin, 
on whieh stood a temple of Apollo Galaxios: it 
derived its name from its milky color, whieh was 
owing to the chalky nature of the soil through 
whieh it flowed. ' 

Garsa, SuLricius, patrieigus. 1. P. consul 
B.C. 211, reeeived Macedonia as his province, 
where he remumed as proeonsul till 204, and 
earried ou the war against Philip. In 260 he 
was consul a second time, and again obtained 
Macedonia as his province; but he was unable 
to accomplish any thing of importanee against 
Philip, and was suecceded in the command in 
the following year by Villius Tappulos, He was 
one of the ten corumissioners sent to Greece in 
196, after the defeat of Philip by Flaminius, and 


pelled them to settle down within the limits of | was ono of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus 


the eountry theneeforth called Galatia, and also, lin 105.— 
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Spain as his provinee. His name is infamous | those of any other individual either in ancient 


on account of his treacherous and atrocious mur- 
der of the Lusitanians, with their wives and 
children, who had surrendered to him on the 
promise of receiving grants of land. Viriathus 
was one of the few Lusitanians who eseaped 
trom the bloody seene. Vid. Viriarmus. On 
his return to Rome in 149, he was brought to 
rial on account of his horrible massacre of the 
Lusitanians. His conduct was deuouueed in 
the strongest terms by Cato, who was then 
eighty-five years old, but he was nevertheless 
acquitted. He was consul 144. Cicero praises 
his oratory in the highest terms—8. Sxn., great- 
grandfather of the Emperor Galba, served un- 
der Cæsar in the Gallie war, aud was prætor in 
$4. After Cesar's death he served against An- 
tony in the war of Mutina.—4. C., father of the 
Emperor Galba, was consul in A.D. 22. 

Garra, Ser. SuLPÍcÍus, Roman emperor from 
June, A.D. 68, to January, A.D. 69. He was 
born near Terraeina, on the 24th of December, 
B.C. 5. Both Augustus and Tiberius are said 
to have told him that one day he would be at 
the head of the Roman world, from whieh we 
must infer that he was a young man of more 
than ordinary talents. From his parents he in- 
herited great wealth. He was invested with 
the curule offices before attaining the legitimate 
áge. He was prætor A.D. 20, and consul 38. 
After his consulship he had the government of 
Gaul, 39, where he carried on a successful war 
agamst the Germans, and restored discipline 
among the troops. On the death of Caligula 
many of his friends urged him to seize the em- 
aire, but he preferred living in a private station. 
Claudius intrusted him, in 45, with the admin- 
istration of Africa, which he governed with 
wisdom and integrity. In the reign of Nero he 
lived for several years in retirement, through 
fear of becoming the victim of the tyrant’s sus- 
picion; but in 61 Nero gave him the govern- 
ment of llispania Tarraconensis, where he re- 
mained for eight years. In 68 Vindex rebelled 
in Gaul About the same time Galba was in- 
formed that Nero had sent seeret orders for his 
assassination. He therefore resolved at onec 
to follow the example of Vindex; but he did 
not assume the imperial title, and professed to 
aet only as the legate of the Roman senate and 
people. Shortly afterward Nero was murdered ; 
and Galba thereupon proceeded to Rome, where 
he was acknowledged as emperor. But his 
severity and avarice soon made him unpopular 
with his new subjects, and especially with the 
soldiers. His powers had also become enfee- 
bled by age, and he was completely under the 
sway of favorites, who perpetrated many enor- 
mities in his name. Perceiving the weakness of 
his government, he adopted Piso Lieinianus, 
a noble young Roman, as his suceessor. But 
this only hastened his ruin. Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a con- 
spiraey among the soldiers, who rose in rebel- 
hon six days after the adoption of Piso. Galba 
was murdered, and Otho was proclaimed em- 
peror. i 

GaLEnus, CLaupics, commonly called GALEN, 
a very celebrated physician, whose works have 
bad a longer aud more extensive influence on 
the different branehes of medieal science than 


or modern times. He was born at Pergamum 
in A.D. 130. His father Nicon, who was an 
architect and geometrician, carefully superin- 
tended his education. In his seventeenth year 
(146), his father, who had hitherto destined 
him to be a philosopher, altered his intentions, 
and, in consequence of a dream, chose for him 
the profession of medicine. He at first studied 
medicine in his native city. In his twentieth 
year (149) he lost his father, and about the 
same time he went to Smyrna for the purpose 
of studying under Pelops the physician, and 
Albinus the Platonic philosopher. He after- 
ward studied at Corinth and Alexandrea. He 
returned to Pergamum in his twenty-ninth year 
(158), and was immediately appointed physician 
to the school of gladiators, au office which he 
filled with great reputation and success. In 
164 he quitted his native country on aeeouni 
of some popular commotions, and went to Rome 
for the first time. Here he stayed about fonr 
years, and gained great reputation from his skill 
in anatomy and medicine. He returned to Per- 
gamum in 168, but had seareely settled there 
when he reeeived a summons from the emper- 
ors M. Anrelius and L. Verus to attend them at 
Aquileia in Venetia. From Aquileia Galen fol. 
lowed M. Aurelius to Rome in 170. Wheu the 
emperor again set out to conduct the war on 
the Danube, Galen with difficulty obtained per- 
mission to be left behind at Rome, alleging that 
such was the will of Æsculapius. Before leav- 
ing the city the empcror committed to the med- 
ieal care of Galen his son Commodus, who was 
then nine years of age. Galen stayed at Rome 
some years, during which time he employed 
himself in leefuring, writing and practicing 
with great suecess. He snbsequently returned 
to Pergamum, but whether he again visited 
Rome is uneertain. He is said to have died m 
the year 200, at the age of seventy, in the reign 
of Septimius Severus; but it is not improbable 
that he lived some years longer. Galen wrote 
a great number of works on medical and philo- 
sophical subjects, The works still extant under 
the name of Galen consist of cighty-three 
treatises acknowledged to be genuine; nine- 
teen whose genuineness has been doubted ; 
forty-five undoubtedly spurious; nineteen frag- 
ments; and fifteen commentaries on different 
works of Hippocrates. Galen attached himself 
exclusively to none of the medieal sects into 
which the profession was divided, but chose 
from the tenets of cach what he believed to be 
good and true, and called those persons slaves 
who designated themselves as followers of 
Hippocrates, Praxagoras, or any other man. 
The best edition of his works is by Kühn, Lips. 
1821-1883, 20 vols. 8vo. 

GaLersus (laAwWóc: lLa^mjig) a town i» 
Maeedonia, on the Toronaic Gulf. 

TALERIUS Maxrwiàvs. Vid. MAXIMIANUS. 

GaLEnlus TracuArus. Vid. TnacuALUs. 

GaLésus (now Galeso), a river in the south 
of Italy, flows into the Gulf of Tarentum, 
through the meadows where the sheep fed 
whose wool was so eclebrated in antiquity 
(dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi fumen, Hor, Carm., 
iL, 6, 10). po : : 

Gàrívs (TéAcor) that is, “the lizard,” sou 
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of Apollo and Themisto, the daughter of the|the north of Italy, but a part of Spain, the 
Hyperborean king Zabius. In pursuance of an| greater part of Germany, the British isles, and 
oracle of the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated | other countries. The early history of the Celtic 
to Sicily, where he built a sanctuary to his|race, and their various settlements in different 
father Apollo. The GaLgora:, a family of Sicil- | parts of Europe, are related under Cerra. 1. 
ian sootlisayers, derived their origin from him.) Garría, also called Garría TRANSALPINA OY 
The principal seat of the Galcote was the town! GarLïa Urrxnion, to distinguish 16 from Gallia 
of Hybla, which was hence called Garzons | Cisalpina, or the north of Italy. Gattis Brac- 
or GALEATIS. cára and Gautia ComAra are also used in con- 
"GALILÆA (Tadidaía), at the birth of Christ, | tradistinction. to Gallia Togata or the north ot 
was the northernmost of the three divisions of | Italy, but thesc names are not identical with 
Palestine west of the Jordan. It lay between | the whole of Gallia Transalpina. Gallia Brac- 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean on the cast | cata was the part of the country first subdued 
and west, and the mountains of Hermon and| by the Romans, the later Provincia, and was £ 
Carmel on the north and south. It was divided | called because the inhabitants wore bracec or 
into Upper or North Galilee, and Lower or South | trowsers. Gallia Comata was the remainder of 
Galilee. It was very fertile and densely pco-|the country, exeluding Gallia Braccata, and 
pled; but its inhabitants were a mixed race of | derived its name from the inhabitants wearing 
Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and others, | their hair long. The Romans were acquainted 
and were therefore despised by the Jews of with only a small portion of Transalpine Gaul 
Judea. Vid PALESTINA. í till the time of Cesar. In the time of Augus- 
Ganwrnlas or Gatayrins (Ov., Met, ix, 306), | tus it was bounded on the sonth by the Pyre- 
daughter of Proetus of Thebes and a friend of | nees and the Mediterranean; on the east by 
Alemeue. When Alemene was on the point|the River Varus and the Alps, which separated 
of giving birth to Hercules, and the Mera and [it from Italy, and by the River Rhine, which 
llithyis, at the request of Juno (Hera), were | separated it from Germany; on the north by 
endeavoring to delay the birth, Galinthias sud- the German Ocean and the English Channel: 
denly rushed in with the false report that Ale-|and on the west by the Atlantie; tbus inelud- 
mene had given birth to a son. The hostile|ing not. only the whole of France and Belgium. 
goddesses were so surprised at this information | but a part of Holland, a great part of Switzer- 
that they dropped their arms. Thus the charm | land, and all the provinces of Germany west of 
was broken, and Alemene was enabled to give|the Rhine. The greater part of this country 
birth to Hercules. The deluded goddesses|is a plain, well watered by numerous rivers. 
aveuged the deception practiced upon them by} The principal mountains were Mons CEBENWA 
metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel or eat} or Gebenna in the south; the lofty range of 
(yaAj) Hecate, however, took pity upon her,| Moss Jura in the east, separating the Sequaui 
and made her her attendant, and Hercules after-| and the Helvetii; Mons Vosrevs or VoGrx- 
ward erected a sanctuary to her. At Thebes it|sus, a continuation of the Jura. The chief 
was customary at the festival of Hercules first to | forest was the Silva Arpurnna, extending from 
offer sacrifices to Galinthias. the Rhine and the Treviri as far as the Scheldt. 
Gara. 1. Wife of Constantius, son of the} The principal rivers were, in the east and north, 
Emperor Constantius Chlorus. She was the; the Ruexus (now Rhine), with its tributaries 
mother of Gallus Cesar Vid. Garrvs.—2.|the Mosa (now Maas) and MoseLLa (now Hie- 
Daughter of the Emperor Valentinian I., and | selle); the Sequaxa (now Seine), with its tribu- 
secoud wife of Theodosius the Great.—3. Gar-|tary the Marroxa: iu the centre the Lrerris 
LA Pracipia, or simply Pracrora, daughter of | (now Loire); in the west, the Garumna (now 
Theodosius the Great by No. 2. She fell into | Garonne), and in the south the Ruopanus (uow 
the hands of Alaric when he took Rome, A.D.| Rhone). The country was celebrated for its 
410; and Ataulphus, the Gothic king, married | fertility in ancient times, and possessed a mu 
her in 414. After the death of Ataulphus she} merous and warlike population. The Greeks. 
was restored to Honorius; and in 417 she was | at a very early period, became acquainted with 
married to Constantius, to whom she bore the | the southern coast of Gaul, where they founded. 
Emperor Valentinian TIL During the minority | in B.C. 600, the important town of MassILIA, 
of the latter she governed the Western empire. | which in its turn founded several colonies, and 
She died about 450. exereised a kind of supremacy over the neigh- 
GaLL.zcía, the country of the Garracr (Ka2-| boring districts. The Romans did not attempt 
agixot), in the north of Spain, between the As-| to make any conquests in Transalpine Gaul till 
tures and the Durius, was in earlier times in-! they had finally conquered not only Africa, but 
eluded ju Lusitania. Gallecia was sometimes, Greece and a great part of Western Asia. n 
used in a wider sense to include the country of | B.C. 125 the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus com- 
the Astures and the Cantabri. It produced tin, |menced the subjugation of the Salluvii in the 
zold, and a precious stone called gemma CGalla-| south of Gaul In the next three years (124— 
‘ea. Its inhabitants were some of the most un-| 122) the Salluvii were completely subdued by 
vivilized in Spain. They were defeated with | Sextius Calvinus, and the colony of Aqua Sex- 
great slaughter by D. Brutus, consul B.C. 138, | tia (now Aix) was founded in their country. 
who obtained in consequence the surname of |In 121 the Allobroges were defeated by the 
Galleeus. proconsul Domitius Ahenobarbus; and in the 
TALLIA (7 Keriný, PaZaría), was used before [same year Q. Fabius Maximus gained a great- 
the time of Julius Cæsar to indicate all the! victory over the united forces of the Allobroges 
land inhabited by the Galli or Celte, and eon-| and Arverni, at the confluence of the Tsara sud 
sequently included not only the later Gaul and'the Rhone. The south of Gaul was now made 
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a Roman province; and in 118 was founded 
the colony of Narbo Martius (now Varbonno,) 
which was the chief town of the province. In 
Cesar's Commentaries the Roman province is 
called simply Provincia, in contradistinetion to 
the rest of the country: henee comes the mod- 
ern name of Provence. The rest of the country 
was subdued by Casar after a struggle of sev- 
eral years (58-50.) At this time Gaul was di- 
vided into three parts, Aquitania, Celtica, uud 
Belgica, aceording to the three different races 
by which it was inhabited. The Aquitani dwelt 
in the southwest, between the Pyrenees aud the 
Garumna ; the Celte, or Gall proper, in the 
centre and west, between the Garumna and the 
Sequana and the Matrona ; and the Belgie in the 
northeast, between the two lastanentioned riv- 
ers and the Rhine. The different tribes inhab- 
iting Aquitania and Belgica are given else- 
where. Vid. Aaviranta, Bercx. The most 
important tribes of the Celte or Galli were, 
1. Between the Sequana and the Liger: the Ar- 
MORICI, the name of all the tribes dwelling on 
the coast between the mouths of these two riv- 
ers ; the AvLerci, dwelling inland close to the 
Armoriei; the NAMNETES, ANDECAVI or ANDES, 
on the bauks of the Liger; east of them the 
CARNUTES ; and on the Sequana, the Parisi, 
SENONES, and Tricasses.—2%. Between the Liger 
and the Garumna: on the coast the Pictones 
and SANTONES ; inland the Tvuroxxs, probably 
on both sides of the Liger, the BiruriGes Crust, 
Lemovices, Perrocoru, and Capurci; east of 
these, in the mountains of Cebenua, the power- 
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place in the later history of Roman literature 

and Burdigala, Narbo, Lugdunum, and other 
towns, possessed schools, in whieh literature 
and philosophy were cultivated with success. 
On the dissolution of the Roman empire, Gaul, 
like the other Roman provinces, was overrun 
by barbarians, and the greater part of it finally 
beeame subject to the Franei or F 'anks, under 
their king Clovis, about A.D. 496—292, GALLIA 
CisaLyina, also called G. Cirerion and G. To- 
GATA, a Roman province in the north of Italy. 
was bounded on the west by Liguria and Gal- 
lia Narbonensis (from which it was separated 
by the Alps), on the north by Rætia and Nori- 
eum, on the east by the Adriatic and Venetia 
(from which it was separated by the Athesis), 
and on the south by Etruria and Umbria (from 
which it was separated by the River Rubico). 
It was divided by the Po into Garra Traxspa- 
pana, also ealled Irania Transvapana, in the 
north, aud Garza CispapANa in the south. 
The greater part of the country is a vast plain, 
drained by the Papes (now Po) and its aflu- 
ents, and has always been one of the most fer- 
tile countries of Europe. It was originally in- 
habited by Ligurians, Umbrians, Etruseans, and 
other races; but its fertility attraeted the Gauls. 
who at different periods erossed the Alps, and 
settled in the country, after expelling the orig- 
inal inhabitants, We have inention of five 
distincé immigratious of Gauls into the north 
of Italy. The first was in the reign of Tarquin- 
ius Priseus, and is said to have been led by 
Bellovesus, who settled with his followers im 


ful Arverni (in the modern Auvergne); and (the eountry of the Insubres, and built Milan. 


south of them the RurENL.—3. On the Rhone 
and in the surrounding country: between the 
Rhone and the Pyrenees, the Vorc ; between 
the Rhone and the Alps, the SaLyes or SaLLU- 
vit; north of them the Cavarrs ; between the 
Rhone, the Isara, and the Alps, the Arrosno- 
crs ; and further north the pv1, SEQUAN1, and 
Hervertr, three of the most powerful people in 
all Gaul. Augustus divided Gaul mto four 
provinees: 1. Gallia Narbonensis, the same as 
the old Provincia. 2. G. Aquitanica, which ex- 
tended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. 3. C. 
Lugdunensis, the country between the Liger, 
the Sequana and the Arar, so called from the 
eolony of Lugdunum (now Lyon), founded by 
Munatius Planeus. 4. G. Belgica, the country 
between the Sequana, the Arar, and the Rhine. 
Shortly afterward the portion of Belgiea bord- 
ering on the Rhine, and inhabited by Ger- 
man tribes, was subdivided into two new prov- 
inees, called Germania Prima and Secunda, or 
Germania Superior and Inferior. At a later 
time the provinees of Gaul were still further 
subdivided, till at length, under the Emperor 
Gratian, they reached the number of seventeen. 
Gallia Narbonensis belonged to the senate, and 
was governed by a proconsul ; the other prov- 
inees belonged to the emperor, and were gov- 
erned by imperial legati. After the time of 
Claudius, when a formidable insurrection of the 
Gauls was suppressed, the country became 
more and more Romanized. The Latin lan- 
guage gradually became the language of the in- 
habitants, aud Roman civilization took dee» 
root in all parts of the country. The rhetor- 
cians and poets of Gaul oceupy a distinguished 


The second consisted of the Cenoman, who. 
settled in the neighborhood of Brixia and Ve- 
rona. The third of the Salluvil, who pressed 
forward as far as the Ticinus. The fourth of 
the Bon and Lingones, who crossed the Po, and 
took possession of the country as far as the Ap- 
enuines, driving out the Etruseans and Um- 
brians. ‘The fifth immigration was the most 
important, consisting of the warlike race of the 
Senones, who invaded Italy in humense nuu 
bers, under the command of Brennus, and took 
Rome in D.C. 390. Part of then subsequently 
reerossed the Alps and returned home; but a 
great number of them remained m the north of 
Italy, and were for more than a century a 
source of terror to the Romans. After the first 
Punie war the Romans resolved to make = 
vigorous effort to subdue their dangerous neigh- 
bors. In the course of four years (225-222) the 
whole country was conquered, and upon the 
conclusion of the war (222) was redueed to the 
form of a Roman provinee. The inhabitants. 
however, did not bear the yoke patiently, and it 
was not till after the final defeat of the Bon, in 
191, that the country beeame submissive to the 
Romans. The most important tribes were: In 
Gallia Transpadana, in the direetion of west to 
east, the Taurini. Sanasst, Liste, Insupres, Ot- 
nomMani: in G. Cispadana, in the same direction. 
the Bou, LINGONES, Sunones. 

Garurwus, with his full name, P. bicrics 
VarERIANUS Eanarics Gatviencvs, Roman em. 
peror A.D. 260-268. He sueceeded his father 
Valerian when the latter was taken prisoner 
by the Persians in 260, but he had previously 
reigned in conjunction with pr father from. 
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bie aecession m 258. Gallienus was indolent, : 
profligate, and indifferent to the public welfare, | 
and his reign was one of the most ignoble and 
disastrous in the history of Rome. The barba- 
rians ravaged the fairest portion of the empire, 
and the inhabitants were swept away by one of 
the most frightful plagues reeorded in history. 
This pestilenee followed a long-protraeted fam- 
ine, When it was atits greatest height, five 
thousand siek are said to have perished daily 
zt Rome; and, after the seourge had passed 
away, it was found that the inhabitants of Alex- 
andrea were diminished by nearly two thirds. 
‘The eomplete dissolution of the empire was avert- 
ed mainly by a series of internal rebellions. In 
every distriet able offieers sprang up, who as- 
erted and strove to maintain the dignity of inde- 
pendent princes. The armies levied by these 
usurpers, Who are commonly distinguished as Zhe 
Thirty Tyrants, in many cases arrested the pro- 
gress of the invaders, and restored order in the 
provinees whieh they governed. Gallienus was 
at length slain by his own soldiers in 268, while 
besieging Milan, in which the usurper Aurcolus 
had taken refuge. 

GALLINaRIA, 1, (Now G'alinara), an island off 
the coast of Liguria, celebrated for its number 
af hens; whenee its name.—2. Sinva, a forest of 
pine-trees near Cume in Campania. 

Garrio, Jüxius. 1. A Roman rbetorician, 
sud a friend of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetori- 
«jan, Whose son he adopted. He was put to 
death by Nero. In early life he had been a 
friend of Ovid (Ex Pont, iv. 11,)—2. Son of 
the rhetorieian M. Annus Seneca, and an elder 
brother of the philosopher Seneca, was adopted 
by No. 1. 

GarnLivs, Q. was a candidate for the prætor- 
ship in B.C. 64, and was accused of ambitus or 
bribery by M. Calidius. He was defended on 
that oecasion by Cicero in an oration of whieh 
a few fragments have come down to us. He 
was prætor urbanus B.C. 63, and presided at 
the trial of C. Cornelius. He left two sons, 
Q. Gars, who was prietor in 43, and was put 
to death by the triumvirs; and M. GALLIrus. 
who is mentioned as one of Antony's partisans, 
in 49. 

CaArLoGHacla. Vid. GALATIA. 

GALLONIUS, a publie erier at Rome, probably 
contemporary with the younger Scipio, whose 
wealth and gluttony passed into the proverb “to 
live like Gallonius.” He was satirized by Hor- 
aee (Sat. ii, 2, 46). 

GALLUS, ZErivus. 1. A jurist, contemporary 
with Cieero and Varro, though probably rather 
elder than either. He was the author of a trea- 
tise, De Verborum, que ad Jus Civile pertinent, 
Significatione, which is frequently cited by the 
grammarians.—2. An intimate friend of the ge- 
ographer Strabo, was priefeet of Egypt in the 
reign of Augustus. In B.C. 24 he invaded Ara- 
bia, and after his army had suffered dreadfully 
froin the heat and want of water, he was obliged 
to retreat with great loss. 

Garrus, L. Anicius, prætor B.C. 168, eon- 
ducted the war against Gentius, king of the Illy- 
rians, whom he eompelled to submit to the Ro- | 
manz. 

Garnuus, C. AquruLius, a distinguished Ro- 
inan jurist, was a pupil of Q. Mucius Sesvola, | 
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and the instructor of Serv. Sulpicius. He was 
prætor along with Cieero B.C. 66. He is often 
cited by the jurists in the Digest, but there is 
no direct extract from his own works in the 
Digest. 

Gares SaLoNiNus, L. Asinivs, son of C. 
Asinius Pollio, was consul B.C. 8. He was 
hated by Tiberius because le had married Vip- 
sania, the former wife of Tiberius. In A.D. $0, 
Tiberius got the senate to sentence him to death, 
and kept him imprisoned for three years on the 
most seanty supply of food. He died in prison 
of starvation, but whether his death was com- 
pulsory or voluntary is unknown. Gallus wrote 
a work, entitled De Comparatione patris ac Cic- 
eronis, which was unfavorable to the latter, and 
against which the Emperor Claudius wrote his 
defenee of Cicero. 

Garrus, L. Caninivs, was tribune of the plebs. 
B.C. 56, when he supported the views of Pom- 
pey. During the civil war he appears to have 
remained neutra). He died in 44. 

Garrus, Cestius, governor of Syria (legatus 
A.D. 64, 65), under whom the Jews broke out 
into the rebellion whieh ended in the destruetion 
of their eity and temple by Titus. 

Garrus, Constantivs, son of Julius Constan- 
tius aud Galla, grandson of Constantine Chlo- 
rus, nephew of Constantine the Great, and elder 
brother, by a different mother, of Julian the Apos- 
tate. In A.D. 351 he was named Cæsar by 
Constantius IL, and was left in the command of 
the East, where he eondueted himself with the 
greatest haughtiness and eruelty. In 354 he 
went to the West to meet Constantius at Milan. 
but was arrested at Petovio in Pannonia, and 
sent to Pola in Istria, where he was beheaded 
in a prison. 

Garrus, C. ConNELÍus, was born at Forum 
Juli (now Frejus) in Gaul, of poor parents, 
about B.C. 66. He went to Italy at an early 
age, and began his career as a poet when he 
was about twenty. He had already attained 
considerable distinetion at the time of Caesar's 
death, 44; and upon the arrival of Octavianus 
in Italy after that event, Gallus embraeed his 
party, and soon acquired great influence witb. 
him. In 41 he was one of the triumviri ap- 
pointed by Oetavianus to distribute lands in the 
north of Italy among his veterans, and on that 
occasion he afforded proteetion to the inhabit- 
ants of Mantua and to Virgil. He afterward 
aeeompanied Octavianus to the battle of Aetium, 
31, and eommanded a detachment of the army. 
After the battle, Gallus was sent with the army 
to Egypt, in pursuit of Antony; and when Egypt 
was made a Roman province, Oetavianus ap- 
pointed Gallus the first prefect of the provinee, 
He remained in Egypt for nearly four years; 
but he incurred at length the enmity of Oetayi 
anus, though the exact nature of his offenee is 
uneertain According to some aceounts, he 
spoke of the emperor in an offensive and in- 
sulting manner; he ereeted numerous statues 
of himself in Egypt, and had his own exploits 
inseribed on the pyramids. The senate de- 
prived him of his estates, and sent him into ex- 
ile ; whereupon he put an end to his life by 
throwing himself upon his own sword, B.C. 
26. The intimate friendship existing between 
Gallus and the most eminent men of the time, 


GALLUS. 


as Asinius Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and 


the high praise they bestow upon him prove 
that he was a man of great intellectual powers 
and acquirenients. Ovid (Trist, iv. 10, 5) as- 
signs to him the first place among the Roman 
€legiae poets; and we know that he wrote a 
colleetion of elegies in four books, the prineipal 
subjeet of which was his love of Lyeoris, But 
all his productions have perished; for the four 
epigrams in the Latin Anthology attributed to 
Gallus eould not have been written by a eontem- 
porary of Augustus, Gallus translated into Latin 
the poems of Euphorion of Chaleis, but this trans- 
lation is also lost. Some erities attribute to him 
the poem Ciris, usually printed among the works 
of Virgil, but the arguments do not appear satis- 
faetory. 

GaLLvs, ScLPicius, a distinguished orator, was 
prætor B.C. 169, and consul 166, when he fought 
against the Ligurians. In 168 he served as tri- 
bune of the soldiers under 4milius Paulus in 
Macedonia, and during this campaign predieted 
an celipse of the moon. 

GALLvs, TreBoNIA NUS, Roman emperor A.D. 
251-254. His full name was C. Vsus Tre- 
BONIANUS GALLUS. He served under Decius in 
the campaigns against the Goths, 251, and he 
is said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
tatal to Decius and his son Herennius. Gallus 
was thereupon elected emperor, and Hostilia- 
nus, the surviving son of Decius, was nominated 
his colleague. He purchased a peace of the 
Goths by allowing them to retain their plunder, 
and promising them a fixed annual tribute. In 
288 the Goths again invaded the Roman do- 
minions, but they were driven back by ZEmili- 
anus, Whose troops proclaimed him emperor in 
Masia. Æmilianus thereupon marched into 
Italy; and Gallus was put to death by his own 
soldiers, together with his son Volusianus, be- 
fore any eollision had taken plaee between the 
opposing armies. The name of Gallus is asso- 
cated with nothing but eowardiee and dishonor. 
In addition to the misery produced by the in- 
roads of the barbarians during this reign, a dead- 
ly pestilenee broke out 252, and continued its 
ravages oyer every part of the empire for fifteen 
vears. 

GALLUS. 1. A river in Bithynia, rising near 
Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and falling 
into the Sangarius near Leuez (now Lefkeh).— 
2. A river in Galatia, which also fell into the 
Sangarius near Pessinus. From it the priests 
of Cybele are said to have obtained their name 
of Galli. 

GaMBLix (yajuj2400 eot), that is, the divinities 
proteeting and presiding over marriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the proteetors 
of marriage. Respecting the festival of the Ga- 
melia, vid. Dict, of Antig., s. v. 

Gaxpárz (l'avóápa: ), an Indian people in the 
Paropamisus, on the northwest of the Punjab, 
between the rivers Indus and Suastus. Under 
Xerxes they were subjeets of the Persian em- 
pire. Their eountry was called Gandaritis (T'av- 
dapiric). 

GanpaRipa or GANDARIVE (lavóapíóat, Tav- 
dapirac), an Indian people, in the middle of the 
Punjab, between the rivers Aeesines (now Che- 
nab) and Hydraotes (now Ravee), whose king, 

21 


m and namesake of the 


GANYMEDES. 


at the tinie of Alexander’s invasion, was a cous- 
celebrated Porus. 
Whether they were different from the GANDA- 
RÆ is uncertain. Sanserit writers mention the 
Ghandára in the centre of the Punjab, 
Gascáride (Tayyapida.), an Lodi people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. r 
Gaxazs (Tdyyy¢ : now Ganges or Ganga), the 


greatest river of India, which it divided into the 


two parts named by the ancients India intra 
Gangem (now Hindustan) and India extra Gan- 


gem (now Burmah, Cochin China, Siam, and the 
Malay Peninsula). It rises in the highest part 


of the Emodi Montes (now Himalaya) and flows 
in a general southeastern direetion till it falls 
by several mouths into the head of the Gange- 


tiens Sinus (now Bay of Bengal). Like the 
Nile, it overflows its banks periodieally, and 


these inundations render its valley the most 
fertile part of India. The knowledge of the an- 
cients respecting it was very imperfect, and they 
give very various aeeounts of its source, its 
size, and the number of its mouths. The 
breadth which Diodorus Siculus assigns to it in 
the lower part of its course, thirty-two stadia, 
or about three miles, is perfectly eorreet. The 
following rivers are mentioned as its tributaries : 
Cainas, Jomanes or Diamunas, Sarabus, Con- 
dochates,  CEdanes, Cosoagus or  Cossoanus, 
Erannoboas, Sonus or Soas, Sittocestis, Soloma- 
tis, Sambus, Magon, Agoranis, Omalis, Comme- 
nases, Caeuthis, Andomatis, Amystis, Oxymagis, 
and Errhenysis. The name is also applied to a 
city in the interior of India, on the Ganges, where 
it makes its great bend to the eastward, perhaps 
Allahabad. 

GANGRA ('àyypa: now Kankari), a eity of 
Paphlagonia, near the confines of Galatia, was 
originally a fortress; in the time of King Deio- 
tarus, a royal residenee; and under the later 
emperors, the eapital of Paphlagonia. 

Gaxos (Tdvoc), a fortress in Thrace, on the Pro- 
pontis. 

GaANXMEpEs (l'avvuijónc), son of Tros and Cal- 
lirrhoé, and brother of Jlus and Assaracus, was 
the most beantiful of all mortals, and was car- 
ried off by the gods that he might fill the eup of 
Jupiter (Zeus), and live among the eternal gods. 
This is the Homeric account ; but other tradi- 
tions give different details. Some eall him son 
of Laomedon, others son of Ilus, and others, 
again, of Eriehthonius or Assaracus. The man- 
ner in which he was earried away from the 
earth is likewise differently deseribed ; for 
while Homer mentions the gods in general, later 
writers state that Jupiter (Zeus) himself earried 
him off, either in his natural shape, or im the 
form of an eagle, or by means of his eagle. 
There is, further, no agreement as to the place 
where the event oeeurred; though later writers 
usually represent him as earried off from Mount 
Ida (captus ab Ida, Hor, Carm, iv., 4). The 
early legend simply states that Ganymedes was 
earried off that he might be the eup-bearer of 
Jupiter (Zeus), in which ofliee he was conceived 
to have suececded Hebe ; but later writers de- 
seribe him as the beloved and favorite of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus), without allusion to his office. Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) compensated the father for his loss 
by a pair of divine horses. Astronomers haye 
placed Ganymedes among the a under the 


GARAMA. 


name of Aquarius. The Romans called him by 
a corrupt form of his name, CATAMITUS. 

GARAMA, Vid. GARAMANTES, 

GARAMANTES (l'apáuavrec), the southernmost 
people known to the aneients in Northern Afri- 
ea, dwelt far south of the Great Syrtis, in the 
region called Phazania (now Fezzan), where 


they had a eapital city, Gărămă (Iépaua: now | 
Mourzouk, latitude 25° 53’ north, longitude 14° | 


10’ cast). They are mentioned by Herodotus 
as a weak, unwarlike people; he places them 
nineteen days’ journey irom Ethiopia and the 
shores of the Indian Oeean, fifteen days’ journey 
from Ammonium, and thirty days journey 
from Egypt. The Romans obtained fresh knowl- 
edge of them by the expedition of Cornelius 
Balbus into their eountry in B.C. 43. 

[GXnÁMas (Papáac), son of Apollo and Aea- 
eallis (daughter of Minos), from whom the Ga- 
ramantes were fabled to have derived their 
name. | 

Garcadnus Mons (now Monte Gargano) a 
mountain aud promontory in Apulia, on whieh 
were oak forests (querceta Clarguni, Mor, Carm, 
p CAS 

AMA (Tapyagía), a fountain in a valley 
near Platz: in Bootia ; in the seeond Persian 
war Mardonius eaused its waters to be poisoned 
in order to destroy the Greeks who had eneamp- 
ed in its vieinity.] 

GArGÁRA, -ox or -us I'áépyaoa, ov, oc : Tapya- 
pevs). 1. (Now Kaz-Dagh), the southern sum- 
mit of Mount Ida, in the Troad.—2. A eity at 
the foot of Mount Ida, on the shore of the Gulf 
of Adramyttium, between Assus and Antandrus ; 
said to have been founded originally on the sum- 
mit of the mountain by the Leleges ; afterward 
colonized from Miletus ; aud removed to the low- 
er site on aeeount of the inclemeney of its situa- 
tion on the mountain. Its neighborhood was rieh 
in eorn. 

Ganaxrrus (Papyyrróc : Tapyirrioc) a demus 
in Attiea, belonging to the tribe Ageis, on the 
northwestern slope of Mount Hymettus; the 
birth-plaec of the philosopher Epieurus. 

GarIres, a people in Aquitania, neighbors of 
the Ausei, in the modern Comté de Gauve. 

Garocku, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, near 
Mount Cenis, in the neighborhood of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. 

GarsAurla or -ims (Tapcaovpía or -irt) a 
præfeetura in Cappadoeia, on the borders of Ly- 
eaonia and Tyanitis. Its chief town was ealled 
T'apoáovpa. 

GARÚLI, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

GARUMNA (now Garonne), one of the ehief 
rivers of Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows 
northwest through Aquitania, and beeomes a bay 
of the sea below Burdigala (now Bordeaux). 


GE. 


village in the district of Aturia in Assyrin, the 
seenc of the last and decisive battle between Alex- 
ander and Darius Codomannus, B.C. 331, common- 
ly ealled the battle of ARBELA. A 

GauLanizis (l'avAa- or -oviric: now Jaulan), 
a district in the north of Palestine, on the east- 
ern side of the Lake of Tiberias, as far south as 
the River Hieromax, named from the town of 
Golan (Tavlava). 

GauLos (TatAoc : TavAiryc: now Gozzo). 1. 
An island in the Sicilian Sca, near Melite (now 
Malta).—[2. Or Gaunos, an island opposite Hie- 
rapytna in Crete, supposed by some to be the 
island of Calypso.] 

GavunELÉoN, Gaurion. Vid. ANDROS. 

Gaurus Mons, Gauraxus or -xr M. (now 
Monte Gauro), a voleanic range of mountains in 
Campania, between Cumz and Neapolis, in the 
neighborhood of Puteoli, whieh produced good 
wine, and was memorable for the defeat of the 
Samuites by M. Valerius Corvus, B.C. 343. 

[Gavius, P., a eitizen of Cosa, arrested by Ver- 
res, and erueified at the eity of Messana in Sicily, 
although this punishment was permitted only im 
the ease of slaves ; the account of his death is one 
of the most eloquent passages in the Verrine ora- 
tions of Cicero.] 

Gaza (dla). 1.(Now Ghuzzeh), the last city 
on the southwestern frontier of Palestine, and 
the key of the country on the side of Egypt, 
stood on an eminenee about two miles from the 
sca, and was, from the very earliest times of 
whieh we have any record, very strongly forti- 
fied. It was one of the five eities of the Philis- 
tines ; and, though taken from them more than 
onee by the Jews, was each time recovered. 
It was taken by Cyrus the Great, and remained 
in the hands of the Persians till the time of Al- 
exander, who only gained possession of it after 
an obstinate defence of several months. In 
B.C. 315 it fell into the power of Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, as the result of his vietory over 
Demetrius before the city, and was destroyed 
by him. But it again reeovered, and was pos- 
sessed alternately by the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, during their prolonged wars, and after- 
ward by the Asmonean prinees of Judæa, one 
of whom, Alexander Jannæus, again destroyed 
it, B.C. 96. It was rebuilt by Gabinius; given 
by Augustus to Herod the- Great; and, after 
Herod's death, united to the Roman province of 
Syria. In A.D. 65 it was again destroyed in 
an insurreetion of its Jewish inhabitants; but 
it recovered once more, and remained a flourish- 
iug eity till it fell into the hands of the Arabs in 
A.D. 034. In addition to its importanee as a 
military post, it possessed an extensive com- 
meree, carried on through its port, Majuma or 
CoNsTANTIA.—2. (Now Gaz), a eity in the Per- 


GARUMNI, A people in Aquitania, on the Ga-/sian provinee of Sogdiana, between Alexandrea 


rumna, 


and Cyropolis ; one of the seven eities whieh re- 


GaTtučæ (T'aféac), a town in Areadia, on the | belled against Alexander in B.C. 328. 


GATHEATAS, a river which flows into Alphéus, 
west-southwest of Megalopolis. 


GAZACA (Tázaka : now Tubreez), a city in the 
north of Media Atropatene, equidistant from Ar- 


[Gaupa, a Numidian, son of Mastanabal, half | taxata and Ecbatana, was 2 summer residenee of 
brother to Jugurtha, had been named by his un- | the kings of Media. 


«le Mieipsa as heir to the kingdom should Ad- | - 


Gazitra (Tacíovpa), a eity in Pontus Galati- 


herbal Hiempsal, and Jugurtha die without | cus, on the River Tris, below Amasia, was the 


issue. | 
[Gaupos. Vid. GauLos] 
GAUGÁMELA (rà TavyáugAa : now Harmelis), a 
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| ancient residenee of the kings of Pontus; but in 


Strabo’s time it had fallen to decay. 
[Ge (Ty) Vid. Gaa] 


GEBALENE. GELONI. 


GEnXLENE (Tebadyvy), the district of Arabia was defeated and taken prisoner B.C. 305, and 


Petra around the city of Petra. Gellius Egnatius in the third Samnite war. 
Gepenna Mons. Vid. CEBENNA. Vid. Eexarivs, The chief family of the Gellii 


Geprosta (Tedpwoia and Tudpucía: routh- 
eastern part of Beloochistan), the furthest prov- 
ince of the Persian empire on the southeast, and 
ono of the subdivisions of Ariana, was bounded 
on the west by Carmania, on the north by Dran- 
giana and Arachosia, on the cast by ludia (or, later writers.—2. Aures, a Latin grammarian 
as the eountry about the lower eonrse of the | of good family, was probably a native of Rome. 
Indus was called, Indo-Seythia) and on the| He studied rhetoric under T. Castricius and 
south by the Mare Erythrzenm, or Indian Ocean. | Sulpicius Apollinaris, philosophy under Calvisius 
It is formed by a suceession of sandy steppes,| Taurus and Peregrinus Proteus, and enjoyed 
rising from the sea-coast toward the table-land | also the friendship and instruetions of*Fayori- 
of Ariana, aud produeed little besides aromatie | nus, Herodes Atticus, and Cornelius Fronto. 
shrubs. ‘The slip of land between the coast and | While yet a youth, he was appointed by the pre- 
the lowest mountain range is watered by sev-| tor to act as umpire in civil causes. The pre- 
eral rivers, the chief of which was ealled Arabis | cise date of his birth and death is unknown ; but 
(now Doosee?); but even this district is for the | he must have lived under Hadrian, Antoninus 
most part only a series of salt marshes. Ge-| Pius, and Mareus Aurelius, A.D. 117-180. He 
drosia is known in history chiefly through the | wrote a work entitled Noctes Attice, because it 
distress suffered for want of water, in passing | was eomposed in a country house near Athens 
through it, by the armies of Cyrus and of Alex- | during the long nights of winter. It is a sort 
ander. "The inhabitants were divided by the | of miscellany, containing numerous extraets from 
Greek writers into two raecs, the Ichthyophagi | Greek and Roman writers, on a variety of topics 
on the sca-eoast, and the Gedrosi in the interior. | eonnected with history, antiquities, philosophy, 
The latter were a wild nomade people, whom | and philology, interspersed with original remarks, 
even Alexander was only able to reduce to a | the whole thrown together into twenty books, 
temporary subjection. The whole country was | without any attempt at order or arrangement. 
divided into eight districts. Its ehief cities were | The eighth book is entirely lost with the ex- 
Rhambacia and Pura, or Parsis. ception of the index. The best editions are by 

GrGanía Guys, traced its origin to the myth-| Jae. Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1706 (reprinted by 
ical Gyas, one of the companions of Æneas. It | Conradi, Lips., 1762), and by Lion, Gotting., 1824. 
was one of the most distinguished Alban houses, | —8. Purricius, a jurist, one of the disciples of 
transplanted to Rome on the destruction of | Servius Sulpicius. 

Alba by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled among} Geron (lTéAov) 1. Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
the Roman patricians. There appears to have ¡of Gela, and afterward of Syracuse, was de- 
been only one family in this gens, that of Macc- | secnded from one of the most illustrious fami- 
rinus, many members of which filled the highest | lies in Gela. He held the chief command of 
offices in the state in the early times of the re-| the cavalry in the service of Hippocrates, tyrant 
pubhe. of Gela, shortly after whose death he obtained 

Gera (7 PéAa, Ion, V¿2y: LeAdoc, Gelensis:| the supreme power, D.C. 491. In 485 he avall- 
rums at Zerra Nuova), a city on the southern} ed himself of the internal dissensions of Syra- 
coast of Sicily, on a river of the same name | cuse to make himself master of this city also. 
(now Fiume de Terra Nuova), founded by Rhodi- | From this time he neglected Gela, and bent all 
ans from Lindos, and by Cretans, B.C. 690. 1t| his efforts to the aggrandizement of Syraeuse, 
soon obtained great power and wealth; and in|to whieh plaee he removed many of the inhab- 
582 it founded Agrigentum, whieh, however, be- | itants of the other cities of Sieily. In 480 he 
eame more powerful than the mother city. Like | gained a brilliant vietory at Himera over the 
the other eities of Sicily, it was snbjeet to ty- | Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily with an 
rants, of whom the most important were Hir- army, amounting, it is said, to the incredible 
pocRATEs, GELON, and Hrerox.  Gelon trans-| number of three hundred thousand men. Scaree- 
ported half of its inhabitants to Syracuse; the|ly any of this vast host survived to carry the 
place gradnally fell into decay, and in the time | news to Carthage. The victory is said to have 
of Augnstus was no longer inhabited. The poet| been gained on the very same day as that of 
4Esehylus died here. North of Gela were the | Salamis. He died in 478 of a dropsy, after 
celebrated Campi (elgi, which produced rich | reigning seven years at Syracuse. He was suc- 


at Rome bore the name of PUBLICOLA. 

Geruíts. 1. Cx, a contemporary of the 
Graechi, the author of a listory of Rome from 
the earliest epoch down to B.C. 145 at least. 
The work is lost, but it is frequently quoted by 


erops of wheat. ceeded by his brother Hirnox. He is repre- 
Gets, Vid. Capran. sented as a man of singular lenieney and moder- 


GrLANom (TeA2dvop) king of Argos, was ex- | ation, and as seeking in every way to promote 
pelled by Danaus. the welfare of his subjects; and his name even 
[Griss (now Ay), a small river of Gallia | appears to have become almost proverbial as an: 
Belgiea, which empties into the Mosella (now | instanee of a good monareh. A splendid tomb 
Moselle). | was erected to him by the Syracusans at the 
GuLptpa (now Gelb, below Cologne), a forti- | publie expense, and heroic honors were deereed 
fied place of the Ubii, on the Rhine, in Lower; to his memory.—2. Son of Hieron IL, king of 
Germany. | Syracuse, who died before his father, at the age 
GeELLÍA Gxxs, plebeian, was of Samnite origin, | of more than fifty years. He received the title 
and afterward settled at Rome. There were | of king in the lifetime of his father. 
two generals of this name in the Sainnite wars, | GiLOxi (leAovot), a Seythian people, who 
Gellius Statins in the seeond Samnite war, who | dwelt in Sarmatia Asiatica. to the east of the 
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GELONUS. 


GENSERIC. 


River Tanais (now Don). They were said to! better known as a surname of Venus, to whom 


have been of Greek origin, and to have migrated 
from the shores of the Euxine; but they inter- 


mixed with the Seythians so as to lose all traces ! 
of their Hellenic race. Their ehief eity was | guardian angels invoked by the Church of Rome. 


called Gelonus (l'e2ovóc). 

[Gzrówvs (IeAovór) 1. Son of Hercules, 
and brother of Agathyrsus, said to have given 
name to the Geloni—2. (7 Te2ovór). Vid. GE- 
LONI.] 

Geminus (l'euivoc) an astronomer, was a na- 
iive of Rhodes, and flourished about B.C. 77. He 
is the author of an extant work, entitled Eiça- 
yoy etc TA Parvóneva, which is a descriptive 
treatise on elementary astronomy, with a great 
deal of historical allusion. It is printed in the 
Tranologion of Petavius, Paris, 1630, and in 
Halma's edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1819. 

Gruints, SrnviLius. 1. P, twice consul 
with C. Aurelius Cotta in the first Punic war, 
namely, in B.C. 252 and 248. In both years he 
carried on war against the Carthaginians.—2. 
Ox., son of No. 1, was eonsul 217 with C. Fla- 
minius, in the seeond Punie war, and ravaged the 
coast of Africa. He fell in the battle of Canna, 
216.—3. M., also surnamed PuLex, consul 202 
with Tib. Claudius Nero, obtained Etruria for his 
province. He is mentioned on several oceasions 
subsequently. 

Gemonia (scala) or Grmoyit (gradus) a 
flight of steps cut out of the Aventine, down 
whieli the bodies of the eriminals strangled in the 
prisons were dragged, and afterward thrown into 
the Tiber. 

GENÄBUM or CenAsum (now Orleans), a town 
in Galha Lugdunensis, on the northern bank of 
the Ligeris, was the ehief town of the Carnutes; 
it was plundered and burnt by Cesar, but sub- 
sequently rebuilt. In later times it was called 
Civitas Aurclianorum or Aurelianensis Urbs, 
svhence its modern name. 

GENAUNL, a people in Vindelieia, the inhab- 
it:mts of the Alpine valley, now called Valle di 
Non, were subdued by Drusus (Hor, Carm. 
Tarea | 

Gxexrsics, JosEPHUs, lived about A.D. 940, 
aud wrote in four books a history of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, from A.D. 813 to 886, eonsequent- 
ily of the reigns of Leo V., Michael IL, Theoph- 
Alus, Michael IIL, and Basil I. Edited by Lach- 
«mann, Bonn, 1834. 

Guxeraus (Tevyraioç), a surname of Jupiter 
(Zeus) from Cape Genetus on the Euxine, 
where he was worshipped as ebfervog, 4. e., “the 
hospitable.” 

GexETYLUm (TevervAAÉc), the proteetress of 
‘births, occurs both as a surname of Venus 
(Aphrodite), and as a distinct divinity and a 
companion of Venus (Aphrodite). We also find 
the plural VevervAdidec or Tevvaidec, as a elass 
of divinities presiding over generation and birth, 
and as companions of Venus (Aphrodite) Colias. 

QXNEvA or GeNAva (Genevensis: now Gene- 
va,) the last town of the Allobroges, on the fron- 

"tiers of the Helvetii, was situated on the south- 
*ern bank of tho Rhone, at the spot where the 
tvivar flowed out of the Laens Lemannus. There 
was a bridge here over the Rhone. 


C:esur dedicated a temple at Rome as the 
mother of the Julia Gens, 
Genius, a protecting spirit, analogous to the 


The belief in such spirits existed both in Greece 
and at Rome. The Greeks called them daipoves, 
Demons, and appear to have believed in them 
from the earliest times, though Homer does not 
mention them. Hesiod says that the Daemons 
were thirty thonsand in number, and that they 
dwelled on earth unseen by mortals, as the min- 
isters of Jupiter (Zeus), and as the guardians of 
men and of justice, He further conceives them 
to be the souls of righteons men who lived in 
the Golden Age of the world. The Greek phi- 
losophers took up this idea, and developed a 
eomplete theory of demons. Thus we read in 
Plato that demons are assigned to men at the 
moment of their birth, that they aecompany 
men through life, and after death conduct their 
souls to Hades. Pindar, in several passages, 
speaks of vevíOAtoc óaíuov, that is, the spirit 
watehing over the fate of man from the hour 
of his birth. The dzemons are further described 
as the ministers and eompanions of the gods, 
who earry the prayers of men to the gods, and 
the gifts of the gods to men, and aeeordingly 
float in immense numbers in the space between 
heaven and earth. There was also a distinct 
elass of deemons, who were exelusively the min- 
isters of the gods. The Romans seem to have 
reecived their notions respecting the genii from 
the Etruseans, though the name Genius itself 
is Latin (it is comnceted with gé-gn-o, gen-2wi, 
and equivalent in meaning to generator or fa- 
ther). The genii of the Romans are the powers 
which produce life (dii genitales), and accom- 
pany man through it as his seeond or spiritual 
self. They were further not confined to mau, 
but every living being, animal as well as man, 
and every plaee, had its genius. Every human 
being at his birth obtained (sortitur) a genius. 
whom he worshipped as sanctus et sanctissimus 
deus, especially on his birth-day, with libations 
of wine, meense, and garlands of flowers. ‘The 
bridal bed was sacred to the genius, on aceount 
of his eonneetion with generation, and the bed 
itself was called lectus genialis. On other merry 
oeeasions, also, sacrifices were offered to the 
genius, and to indulge in merriment was not 
unfrequently expressed by genio indulgere, geni- 
um curare or placare. The whole body of the 
Roman people had its own genius, who is often 
seen represented on eoins of Hadrian and Trajan. 
He was worshipped on sad as well as joyous 
oceasions ; thus saerifiees were offered to him 
at the beginniug of the seeond year of the 
war with Hannibal The genii are usually rep- 
resented in works of art as winged beings. The 
genius of a place appears in the form of a ser- 
pent eating fruit plaeed before him. 

GensEnic, king of the Vandals, and the niost 
terrible of all the barbarian invaders of the em- 
pire. In A.D. 429 he crossed over from Spain 
to Afriea, and ravaged the country with fright- 
ful severity. Hippo was taken by him in 431, 
but Carthage did not fall into his hands till 430. 


GEnTrerx, that is, “the mother,” is used by | Having thus become master of the whole of th: 


Ovid (Met, xiv., 536) as a surname of Cybele, in 
¿he place of mater, or magna mater; but it is 
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| northwest of Africa, he attacked Italy itseli 


In 455 he took Rome and plundered it for four 
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teen days, and in the same year he deti 
Capua, Nola, and Neapolis. Twice the empire 


endeavored to revenge itself, and twice it fail- | 


ed: the first was the attempt of the Western 
emperor Majorian (457), whose flect was de- 
stroyed in the Bay of Carthagena. The second 
was the expedition sent by the Eastern emperor 
Leo (468), which was also baffled by the burn- 
ing of the fleet off Bona. Genserie died in 477, 
at a great age. He was sn Arian; and in the 
eruelties exercised under his orders against his 
Catholic subjeets he exhibited the first instance 
of perseeution earried on upon a large seale by 
one body of Christians against another. 

Gentius, son of Pleuratus, a king of the Illyr- 
jans, As early as B.C. 180 he had given of- 
fence to the Romans on necount of the pira- 
eies of his subjects; and in 168 he entered into 
an alliance with Perseus, king of Macedonia. 
la the following year the prætor L. Anicius 
Gallus was sent against him. The war was 
finished within thirty days. Gentius was de- 
feated in battle, and then surrendered himself 
to Anieius, who earried him to Rome to adorn 
his triumph. He was afterward kept as a pris- 
oner at Spoletium. 

Genua (Genuas, -ātis, Genuensis: now Ge- 
noa), au important commercial town in Liguria, 
situated at the extremity of the Ligurian Gulf 
(now Gulf of Genoa) was in the possession of 
the Romans at the beginning of the second 
Punie war, but toward the end of the wir was 
held for some time by the Carthaginian Mago. 
lt was a Roman municipium, but it did not bc- 
come of political importance till the Middle 
Ages, when it was commonly called Janua. 

Gentcia Gens, patrician, of which the prin- 
cipal families bore the names of AVENTINENSIS 
and AucurRINus. 

Genvsus (now Zskumi), a viver in Greck Illyr- 
ia, north of the Apsus. 

GEPHYRÆI (Tedvpaioc), an Athenian family, to 

which Harmodius and Aristogiton belonged. 
They said that they came originally from Ere- 
tria in Eubcea. Herodotus believed them to be 
of Pheenician descent, to have followed Cad- 
mus into Boeotia, and from thenee to have emi- 
grated to Athens. They dwelt on the banks 
of the Cephisus, whieh separated the territory 
of Athens from that of Eleusis, and their name 
was said to have been derived from the bridge 
(yéġvpa) whieh was built over the river at this 
point. Such a notion, however, is quite unten- 
uble, since “bridge” appears to have been a 
eomparatively recent meaning of yéóvpa. We 
nnd that there were temples at Athens bclong- 
ing peculiarly to the Gephyrzei, to the exelusion 
of the rest of the Athenians, especially one to 
Ceres (Demeter) Achæa, whose worship they 
seem to have brought with them from Boeotia. 
. Germa, a Gothie people, who came from 
Scandinavia, aud first settled in the country be- 
tween the Oder and the Vistula, from whieh 
they expelled the Burgundiones. Subsequent- 
ly they joined the numerous hosts of Attila; 
and after his death they settled in Dacia, on the 
hanks of the Danube. As they were dangerous 
neighbors to the Eastern empire, Justinian in- 
voked the aid of the Langobardi or Lombards, 
who eonquered the Gepide and destroyed their 
kingdom. 
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| Gra or Cix (Petp : now Ghir or Mansolig), a 
river of Gaurulia in Africa, south of Mauretania 
Cwsuricnsis, flowing southeast from the south- 
ern slope of Monnt Atlas till it is lost in the 
desert. It first became known to the Romans 
through the expedition of Suetonius Paulinus in 
the reign of Nero. 

GErasTUS ( Tepacorée : Tepaíorios : now Cape 
Mandili), a promontory and harbor at the south- 
ern extremity of Euboa, with a celebrated tem- 
ple of Neptune (Poseidon), in whose honor the 
festival of the Gerestia (Tepaíoria) was here 
celebrated. 

GxnaxEA (7 Tepdveca), a. range of mountains, 
beginning at the southwestern slope of Cithee- 
ron, and running along the western coast of 
Megaris till it terminated in the promontory 
Olmie in the Corinthian territory ; but the 
name is sometimes eonfined to the mountain in 
the Corinthian territory. 

GruENÍA (Teprvia), an ancient town in Mes- 
senta, the birth-plaee of Nestor, who is hence 
called Gerenian (Tepzvtoc). It was regarded by 
some as the same place as the Homerie Enope. 

GERGIS, or GERGÍTHA, or -Es, or -us (Tépycc, 
Tépyi0a, or -ec, or -oç : Tepyi0coc), a town in the 
Troad, north of the Seamander, inhabited by 
Tenerians. Attalus removed the inhabitants 
to the sources of the Caieus, where mention is 
made of a place called Gergétha or Gergithion in 
the territory of Cyme. 

GeErGovia. 1. A fortified town of the Arverni 
in Gaul, situated on a high and inaccessible hill, 
west or southwest of the Elaver (now Allier). 
Its site is uncertain; but it was probably in the 
neighborhood of thé modern Clermont.—2. A 
town of the Boii iu Gaul, of uncertain site. 

Grerma (Tépyy), the name of three cities in 
Asia Minor. 1. (Ruins at Germaslu) in Mysia 
Minor, near Cyzieus—2. (Now Yermatepe) in 
Mysia, between Pergamus and Thyatira—3. 
(Now Yerma) in Galatia, between Pessinus and 
Aneyra; a colonia. 

GxnMANÍA, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
west, by the Vistula and the Carpathian Mount- 
ains on the east, by the Danube on the south, 
and by the German Oeean and the Baltic on the 
north. It thus included much more than mod- 
ern Germany on the north and east, but much 
less in the west and south. The north and 
northeast of Gallia Belgica were likewise call- 
ed Germania Prima and Secunda under the Ro- 
man emperors (vid. p. 319, a); and it was in 
eontradistinetion to these provinees that Ger- 
mania proper was also called Germania Macxa, 
or G. 'naNsRHENANA, or G. Bargăra. It was 
not till Cæsars campaigns in Gaul (B.C. 58-50) 
that the Romans obtained any aeeurate knowl- 
edge of the country. The Roman writers rep- 
resent Germany as a dismal land, eovered for the 
most part with forests and swamps, produeing 
little corn, and subject to intense frosts and al- 
most eternal winter. Although these accounts 
are probably exaggerated, yet there ean be no 
doubt, that, before the immense woods were 
eleared and the morasses drained, the climate of 
Germany was mueh colder than it is at present, 
The north of Germany is a vast plain, but in the 
south there are many mountains, whieh were 
eovered in antiquity with vast forests, and thus 
were frequently called Silva. Of these the most 
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important was the Heroynia Sirva. The chief 
rivers were the Ruexus (now Rhine), DANuBrus 
(now Danube), VistuLa, Amista (now ms), Vi- 
surcis (now Weser), Aris (now Elbe), Viapus 
(now Oder) The inhabitants were ealled Grr- 
MANI by the Romans. Tacitus says (Germ. 2 
that Germam was the name of the Tungri, who 
were the first German people that crossed the 
Rhine. It would seem that this name properly 
- belonged only to those tribes who were settled 
in Gaul; and us these were the first German 
tribes with whieh the Romans eame into eon- 
tact, they extended the name to the whole na- 
tion. The etymology of the name is uncertain. 
Some modern writers derive it from the German 
ger, gwer, Heer, Wehr, so that the word would 
be equivalent to Wehrman, Wehrmänner, that is, 
warriors. The Germans themselves do not ap- 
pear to have used any one name to indieate the 
whole nation; for there is no reason to believe, 
as some have done, that the name Zextones (1. e. 
Teuten, Deutsche) was the general nume of the 
nation in the time of the Romans. The Ger- 
mans regarded themselves as indigenous in the 
country; but there can be no doubt that they 
were a braneh of the great. Indo-Germanie raee, 
who, along with the Celts, migrated into Eu- 
rope from the Caueasus and the eountries avound 
the Blaek und Caspian Seas at a period long 
anterior to historieal records. They are de- 
seribed as a people of high stature and of great 
bodily strength, with fair eomplexions, blue 
eyes, und yellow or red ham. Notwithstanding 
the severity of their elimate, they wore little 
clothing, and their ehildren went entirely naked. 
They had seareely any defensive armor: their 
chief offensive weapon was the framea, a long 
spear with a narrow iron point, which they either 
darted from a distance or pushed in close com- 
bat. Their houses were only low huts, made 
of rough timber, and thatehed with straw. A 
number of these were of course often built near 
eaeh other; but they eould not be said to have 
any towns properly so ealled. Many of their 
tribes were nomad, and every year changed 
their plaee of abode. The men found their ehief 
delight in the perils and exeitement of war. In 
peaee they passed their lives in listless indo- 
lence, only varied by deep gaming and cxeess- 
ive drinking. Their ehief drink was beer, and 
their earouses frequently ended in bloody brawls. 
The women were held in high honor. "Their 
chastity was without reproach. They aecom- 
panied their husbands to battle, and eheered 
them on by their presenee, and frequently by 
their example as well. Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their uneonquerable love of 
liberty; and the women frequently destroyed 
both themselves and their ehildren rather than 
fall into the power of their husbands’ eonquer- 
ors. In eaeh tribe we find the people divided 
into four elasses: the nobles; the freemen; the 
freedmen or vassals; and the slaves. All ques- 
tions relating to peaee and war, and the general 
interests of the tribe, were deeided in the pop- 
ular assembly, in which eaeh frecman had a right 
to take part. In these assemblies a king was 
elected from among the nobles; but his power 
was very limited, and he only acted as the su- 
preme magistrate in time of peace; for whien 
a war broke out, the people elected a distin- 
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guished warrior as their leader, upon whom the 
prerogatives of the king devolved. The religion 
of the Germans is known to us only from the 
Greek and Roman writers, who have eonfused 
the subjeet by seeking to identify the gods of 
the Germans with their own divinities. We 
know that they worshipped the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. They are also said to have paid 
especial honor to Mereury, who was probably 
the German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief 
divinities were Jsis (probably Freia, the wife of 
Odin); Mars (Zyr or Zio, the German god of 
war); the mother of the gods, ealled Nerthus 
(less eorreetly Herthus or Hertha), and Jupiter 
(Thor, or the god of Thunder). The worship 
of the gods was simple. They had both priests 
and priestesses to attend to their service; and 
some of the priestesses, sueh as Veleda among 
the Brueteri, were celebrated throughout Ger- 
many for their prophetic powers. The Ger- 
mani first appear in history in the eampaigns 
of the Cimbri and Teutones (B.C. 113), the lat- 
ter of whom were undoubtedly a Germanie 
people. Vid. Teuroxes. About fifty years aft- 
erward, Ariovistus, a German ehief, erossed the 
Rhine, with a vast host of Germans, and sub- 
dued a great part of Gaul; but he was defeated 
by Cesar with great slaughter (58), und driven 
beyond the Rhine. Cesar twiee crossed this 
river (55, 53), but made no permanent eonquest 
on the eastern bank. In the reign of Augustus, 
his step-son, Drusus, earried on war in Ger- 
many with great sueeess for four years (12-9), 
and penetrated as far as the Elbe. On his death 
(9), his brother Tiberius sueeeeded to the eom- 
mand; and under him the eountry between the 
Rhine and the Visurgis (now Weser) was en- 
tirely subjugated, and bid fair to become a Ro- 
man province. But in A.D. 9, the impolitic 
aud tyrannical eonduct of the Roman governor, 
Quintilius Varus, provoked a general insurree- 
tion of the various German tribes, headed by 
Arminius, the Cheruscan. Varus and his le- 
gions were defeated and destroyed, and the Ro- 
mans lost all their eonquests east of the Rhine. 
Vid. Varus. The defeat of Varus was avenged 
by the sueeessful eampaigns of Germanieus, who 
would probably have recovered the Roman do- 
minions east of the river, had not the jealousy 
of Tiberius recalled him to Rome, A.D. 16. 
From this time the Romans abandoned all fur- 
ther attempts to eonquer Germany ; but, in con- 
sequenee of the eivil dissensions which broke 
out in Germany soon after the departure of Ti- 
berius, they were enabled to obtain peaceable 
possession of a large portion of the southwest 
of Germany, between the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, to whieh they gave the name of the Aer 
Decumates. Vid. p. 38, b. On the death of 
Nero, several of the tribes in Western Germany 
joined the Batavi in their insurrection against 
the Romans (A.D. 69-71). Domitian and Tra- 
jan had to repel the attaeks of some German 
tribes; but in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
Mareomanni, joined by various other tribes, 
made a more formidable attack upon the Ro- 
man dominions, and threatened the empire with 
destruction. From this time the Romans were 
often called upon to defend the left bank of the 
Rhine against their dangerous neighbors, espe- 
eially against the two powerful confederacies 
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of the Alemauni and Franks (vid. ALEMANNI, 
Fnawci); and in the fourth and fifth eenturies 
‘the Germans obtained possession of some of 
the fairest provinees of the empire. The Ger- 
mans are divided by Tacitus into three great 
tribes: 1. /ngevones, on the Ocean. 2. Hermi- 
ones, inhabiting the central parts. 3. Istevones, 
in the remainder of Germany, eonsequently in 
the eastern and southern parts. These three 
names were said to be derived from the three 
zous of Mannus, the son of Tuiseo. Pliny makes | 
Rye divisions: 1. Vindili, ineluding Burgundi- 
ones, Varini, Carini, and Guttones. 2 Inge- | 


e 


cones, including Cimbri, Teutones, and Chauei. 
2. Isteevones, ineluding the midland Cimbri. 4. 
Hermiones, ineluding the Suevi, Hermunduri, 
Chatti, and Cherusei. 5. Peucini and Bastarne, 
bordering on the Daeians But whether we 
adopt the division of Tacitus or Pliny, we ought 
to add the inhabitants of the Seandinavian pen- 
insula, the Hilleviones, divided into the Sinones 
and Sitones. It is diffieult to fix with accuracy 
the position of the various tribes, as they fre- 
juently migrated from one spot to another, An 
5ecount of each is given under the name of the 
‘tribe, Vid, Cuaver, Crerusct, Cimbri, Servi, 
Le. 

GermMAnicus Casar, son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus and Antonia, the daughter of the trium- 
vir Antony, was born D.C. 15. He was adopt- 
ed by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Au- 
gustus, and was raised atan early age to the 
bonors of the state. He assisted Tiberius in 
the war against the Pannonians and Dalmatians 
(A.D. 7-10), and also fought along with Tiberius 
ugainst the Germans in the two following years 
(11, 12). He had the eommand of the legions 
in Germany when the alarming mutiny broke out 
among the troops in Germany and Illyrieum, 
upon the death of Augustus (14) German- 
cus was a favorite with the soldiers, and they 
offered to plaee him at the head of the em- 
pire; but he rejected their proposal, and ex- 
erted all his influenee to quell the mutiny, and 
reeoneile them to their new sovereign. After 
restoring order among the troops, he erossed 
the Rhine, and laid waste the eountry of the| 
Marsi with fire and sword. In the following | 
year (15) he again erossed the Rhine, and| 
marehed into the interior of the eountry. He 
penetrated as far as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, 
north of the Lippe, in whieh forest the army of 
Quintilius Varus had been destroyed by the 
Germans. Here his troops gathered up the 
bones of their ill-fated comrades, and paid the 
last honors to their memory. But meantime 
Arminius had collected a formidable army with 
which he attaeked the Romans; and it was not 
without considerable loss that Germanieus made 
good his retreat to the Rhine. It was in this 
campaign that Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, 
fell into the hands of Germanicus. Vid. Ar- 
MINICS, Next year (16) Germanieus placed his 
troops on board a fleet of one thousand vessels, 
and sailed through the canal of his father, Dru- 
sug (vid. p. 272, a), and the Zuydersee ‘to the 
ocean, and from thenee to the mouth of the! 
Amisia (now ins), where he landed his forces, 
After erossing the Zms aud the Weser, he fought 
two battles with Arminius, in both of which the 
Germans were eompletely defeated. The Ger- 
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¡mans eould uo longer offer him any effeetual re 


sistance, and Germanieus needed only another 
year to reduce completely the whole eountry be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe. But the jeal- 
ousy of Tiberius saved Germany. Upon pre- 
tence of the dangerous state of’ affairs in the 
East, the emperor reealled Germanicus to Rome, 
whieh he entered in Triumph on the 26th of May, 
A.D. 17. In the same year all the eastern prov- 
inees were assigned to Germanieus; but Ti- 
berius plaeed Cn. Piso in eommand of Syria, 
with seeret iustruetions to cheek and thwart 
Germanieus. Piso soon showed his hostility to 
Germanieus; and his wife, Planeina, in like 
manner, did every thing in her power to annoy 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus. In 18, Ger- 
inanieus proeeeded to Armenia, where he plaeed 
Zeno on the throne, and in the following year 
(19) he visited Egypt, and on his return he was 
seized with a dangerous illness, of whieh he 
died. He believed that he had been poisoned 
by Piso, and shortly before he died he summon- 
ed his friends, and ealled upon them to avenge 
his murder. He was Fs and sineerely la- 
mented by the Roman people; and Tiberius was 
obliged to saerifiee Piso to the publie indigna- 
tion. Vid. Piso. By Agrippina he had nine 
ehildren, of whom six survived him, Of these 
the most notorious were the Emperor Caligula, 
and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. Germani- 
eus was an author of some repute. He wrote 
several poctieal works. We still possess the 
remains of his Latin translation of the Phanom- 
ena of Aratus. The latest edition of this work 
is by Orelli, at the end of his Phaedrus, Zurich, 
1831. 

GeErmanicia or CuesinEA GERMANICA (T'epua- 
víxeta Katoúpeta T'epuavuc]), a town in the Syr- 
ian provinees of Commagene, near the borders 
of Cappadocia: the birth-plaee of the heretie 
Nestorius. 

Gerra (léppa: near .El-Katif) one of the 
ehief cities of Arabia and India, stood on the 
northeastern eoast of Arabia, and a great empo- 
rium for the trade of Arabia Felix, two hundred 
stadia (twenty geographieal miles) from the 
shore of the Sinus Gerrzus or Gerraieus (now 
Elwah Bay ?), a bay on the western side of the 
Persian Gulf, two thousand four hundred stadia 
(two hundred and forty geographieal miles—4? 
of lat.) from the mouth of the Tigris. The city 
was five Roman miles in eireuit. The inhabit- 
ants, ealled Gerrei (T'eppaion), were said to have 
been originally Chaldzeans, who were driven out 
of Babylon. There was a small plaee of the 
sume name on the northeastern frontier of 
Egypt, between Pelusium and Mount Casius, 
fifty stadia or eight Roman miles from the for- 
mer. 

Gerrmus (Téppos), a river of Seythia, flowing 
through a eountry of the same name, was a 
branch of the Borysthenes, and flowed into the 
Hapaeyris, dividing the eountry of the Nomad 
Seythians from that of the Royal Seythians. 

GxnuNDA (now Gerona), a town of the Ause- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Tarraco to Narbo in Gaul. EM 

[Gerunium, is named by Livy, in his aceount 
of the second Punie war, as an ancient decayed 
eity of the Samnites.] 

Giron or GEnYÓxzs (Iypvóvgc), son of Chry- 
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saor aud Callirrhoé, a monster with three heads, 
or, aceording to others, with three bodies united 
together, was a king in Spain, and possessed 
maguificent oxen, whieh Hereules carried away. 
For details, vid. HERCULES. 

GrsomÁcuM (now Boulogne), a port of the 
Morini in Gallia Belgica, at which persons nsu- 
ally embarked to eross over to Britain: it was 
subsequently called Bononia, whenee its mod- 
ern name. 

Grssivs FLóxus. Vid. Fronvs. 

Gera, Sertímits, brother of Caracalla, by 
whom he was assassinated, A.D. 212. For de- 
tails, vid, CARACALLA. 

Gerz, a Thracian people, called Daei by the 
Romans. Herodotus and Thueydides place them 
south of the Ister (now Danube), near its mouths, 
but inthe time of Alexander the Great they 
dwelt beyond this river and north of the Triballi. 
They were driven by the Sarmatians further 
west toward Germany. For their later history, 
vid. Dacia. 

Gieantes (líyavrec), the giants. According 
to Homer, they were a gigantie and savage 
raee of men, dwelling in the distant west, in the 
island of Thrinaeia, and were destroyed on ae- 
count of their insolence toward the gods. He- 
siod eonsiders them as divine beings, who sprang 
from the blood that fell from Coelus (Uranus) 
upon the earth, so that Terra (Ge) (the earth) 
was their mother. Neither Homer nor Hesiod 
knows any thing about their eontest with the 
gods. Later poets and mythographers frequent- 
ly confound them with the Titans, and repre- 
sent them as enemies of Jupiter (Zeus) and the 
gods, whose abode on Olympus they attempt 
to take by storm. Their battle with the gods 
seems to be only an imitation of the revolt of 
the Titans against Uranus. Terra (Ge), it is 
said, indignant at the fate of her former chil- 
dren, the Titans, gave birth to the Gigantes, 
who were beings of a monstrous size, with fear- 
ful eountenanees and the tails of dragons. They 
were born, according to some, in the Phlegrzean 
plains in Sieily, Campania, or Arcadia, and, ae- 
cording to others, in the Thracian Pallene. In 
their native land they made an attaek upon 
heaven, being armed with huge roeks and trunks 
of trees. The gods were told that they eould 
not eonquer the giants without the assistanee 
of a mortal, whereupon they summoned Heren- 
les to their aid. The giants Aleyoneus and 
Porphyrion distinguished themselves above their 
brethren. Aleyoneus was immortal so long as 
he fought in his native land ; but Hercules drag- 
ged him away to a foreign land, and thus killed 
him. Porphyrion was killed by the lightning 
of Jupiter (Zeus) and the arrows of Hereules. 
The other giants, whose number is said to have 
been twenty-four, were then killed one after 
another by the gods and Hereules, and some 
of them were buried by their eonquerors under 
(voleanie) islands. It is worthy of remark, that 
most writers place the giants in volcanie dis- 
triets ; and it is probable that the story of their 
contest with the gods took its origin from vol- 
canie convulsions. 

GicóNvs (Tíyovos: Tiyóveos), a town and 
promontory of Maeedonia, on the Thermaie Gulf. 

[Girso4 Mons, a sterile range of hills to the 
south and southeast of "labor, bounding the 
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valley of the Jordan on the west for many 
miles. ] a 

Girno or Gitpox, a Moorish ehieftam, gov- 
erned Africa for some years as a subject of the 
Western empire; but in A.D. 397 he trans- 
ferred his allegianee to the Eastern empire, and 
the Emperor Areadius accepted him as a sub- 
ject. Stilicho, guardian of Honorius, sent an 
army against him. Gildo was defeated; and, 
being taken prisoner, he put an end to his own 
life by hanging himself (398). The history of 
this war forms the subjeet of one of Claudian’s 
poems (De Bello Gildonico). 

[GrricamBa (TeAcydubae or Tercydppar, Hát), 
an African people in Marmarica and Cyrenaiea. | 

[GinpAnes (Tuvddvec), a people dwelling in 
the inland parts of the Syrtica Regio in Africa. | 

GinpXxus (lívóapoc: now Gindaries), a very 
strong fortress in the distriet of Cyrrhestice in 
Syria, northeast of Antioch. 

[Gm. Vid. Grn.] 

Girpa, a eity on the island of Meninx (now 
Jerbah), at the southern extremity of the Lesser 
Syrtis, in northern Afriea; eelebrated for its 
manufactures of purple. 

Gisco or Gisco (IYokov or Téckov). 1. Sou 
of Hamilear, who was defeated and killed in the 
battle of Himera, B.C. 480. In eonsequenee of 
this ealamity, Gisgo was banished from Car- 
thage. He died at Selinus in Sieily.—2. Son of 
Hanno, was in exile when the Carthaginians 
were defeated at the River Crimisus by Timo- 
leon, 339. He was then reealled from exile, and 
sent to oppose Timoleon, but was unable to ae- 
complish any thing of importanee.—3. Coin- 
mander of the Carthaginian garrison at Lily- 
beum at the end of the first Punie war. After 
the eonclusion of peaee, 241, he was deputed 
by ihe government to treat with the mercena- 
ries who had risen in revolt, but he was seized by 
them and put to death. 

Grrikpas (Periádac), a Lacedemonian archi- 
teet, statuary, and poet. He completed ihe 
temple of Minerva (Athena) Poliouehos at 
Sparta, and ornamented it with works in bronze, 
from whieh it was ealled the Brazen House, and 
hence the” goddess reecived the surname of 
XaAkíotkoc. He composed a hymn to the god- 
dess, besides other poems. He flourished about 
B.C. 516, and is the last Spartan artist of any 
distinction. 

GuabBrio, Acírius, plebeians. 1. C. quavstor 
B.C. 203, and tribune of the plebs 197. He 
aeted as interpreter to the Athenian embassy 
in 155, when the three philosophers, Carneades. 
Diogenes, and Critolaus, came as envoys te 
Rome. He wrote in Greck a history of Rume 
from the earliest period to his own times. It 
was translated into Latin by one Claudius, aud 
his version is eited by Livy, under the titles of 
Annales Aciliani (xxv. 39) and Libri Aciliani 
(xxxv, 14)—2. M', tribune of the plebs 201, 
prætor 196, and consul 191. In his consulship 
he defeated Antiochus at Thermopylæ, aud sub- 
sequently the Ætolians likewise.—3. M^, mar 
ried a daughter of M. /milius Seaurus, eousul 
115, whom Sulla, in 82, eompelled him to di- 
voree. Glabrio was prætor urbanus in 70, when 
lie presided at the impeachment of Verres. He 
was consul in 67, and in the following year pro- 
consul of Cilicia, He suceeeded L. Lucullus tu 


GLANIS. 


the command of the war against Mithradates, | 


but remained inactive in Bithynia. He was 
superseded by Cn. Pompey.—4. M., son of No. 
3, was born in the house of Cn, Pompey, B.C. 
81, who married his mother after her compul- 
sory divoree from the elder Glabrio. Emilia 
died in giving birth to him. In the civil war, 
Glabrio was one of Caesar's lieutenants; com- 
manded the garrison of Orieum in Epirus in 48, 
and was stationed in Sicily in 46. He was twiee 
defended on capital charges by Cicero, and ac- 
quitted. 

GLANIS, more usually written CLanis. 

GLANUM Livir (ruins near Sf. Remy), a town 
of the Salyes in Gallia Narbonensis. 

GuapHYra. Vid. ArcneLaus, No. 6. 

Guaucr (TAav«y). 1. One of the Nereides, 
the name Glauee being only a personification 
of the eolor of the sea.—2. Daughter of Creon 
of Corinth, also called Creusa, For details, vid. 
JREON, 

[Gravox (TAav«7), a harbor of Ionia, on the 
Promontory Mycale, opposite Samos. | 

Graucía, C. Servinius, prætor B.C. 100, the 
chief supporter of Saturmnus, with whom he was 
put to death in this year, Vid. SATURNINUS. 

Guaucias (TAavkíac) 1. King of the Tau- 
lantians, one of the Illyrian tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great, B.C. $85. In 316 he af- 
forded un asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and. re- 
fused to surrender him to Cassander. In 507 
he invaded Epirus, and plaeed Pyrrhus, then 
twelve years old, upon the throne—2. A Greek 
physician, who probably lived in the third or 
second century B.C.—3. A statuary of Lgina, 
who made the bronze chariot and statue of Ge- 
lon, flourished B.C. 488. 

| GrLavcirrus (T2atkecczoc), an Athenian rhet- 
orieian, son of the celebrated orator Hyperides : 
he wrote several orations, but they have entirely 
perished. | 

GLAucoN (T'Acixwr). 1. Son of Critias, broth- 
er of Callesehrus, and father of Charmides and 
of Plato's mother, Perictione. — 2. Brother of 
Plato, who makes him one of the speakers in 
the Republie. 

Graucus (lAc)koc) 1. Grandson of Æolus, 
son of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bel- 
lerophontes. He lived at Potnia, despised the 
power of Venus (Aphrodite), and did not allow 
his mares to breed, that they might be the 
stronger for the horse-race. Aeeording to oth- 
ers, he fed them with human flesh. ‘This ex- 
cited the anger of Venus (Aphrodite), who de- 
stroyed him. According to some accounts, his 
horses became frightened and threw him out 
of his chariot, as he was contending in the fn- 
neral games celebrated by Acastns n honor of 
his father Pelas. According to others, his 
horses tore him to pieces, having drunk from 
the waters of a sacred well in Bazotia, in conse- 
quence of which they were seized with mad- 
vess.  Glnueus of Potuie (PAa?skoc llorwietc) 
was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
Eschylus.—2. Son of Hippolochus, and grand- 
son of Bellerophontes, was a Lycian prince, and 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war. 
vonnected with Diomedes by ties of hospitality ; | 
and when they recognized one another in the 
battle, they abstained from fighting, and ex-| 


changed arms with one another. Glauens was! 


He was! 
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slain by Ajax—s. Son of the Messeniau king 
“Epytus, whom ho suceceded on the throne.— 
- One of the sons of the Cretan king Minos by 
Pasiphaë or Crete. When a boy, he fell into 
a cask full of honey, and was smothered. Mi- 
nos searched for his son in vain, and was at 
length informed by Apollo or the Curetes that 
the person who should devise the most appro- 
priate comparison between a cow, which eould 
assume three different colors, and any other 
object, would find the boy. The soothsayer 
Polyidus of Argos solved the problem by liken- 
ing the cow to a mulberry, which is at first 
white, then red, and in the end black. By his 
prophetic powers he then diseovered the boy. 
Minos now required Polyidus to restore his son 
to life; but as he could not aceomplish this, 
Minos ordered him to be entombed alive with 
the body of Glaucus. When Polyidus was thus 
shut up in the vault, he saw a serpent approach- 
ing the dead body, and killed the reptile. Pres- 
ently another serpent came, and placed a herb. 
upon the dead serpent, which was thereby re- 
stored to life. Thereupon Polyidns covered. 
the body of Glaucus with the same herb, and 
the boy at once rose into life again. ‘The story 
of Glaucus and Polyidus was a favorite subject 
with the ancient poets and authors.—5. Of An- 
thedon in Beeotia, a fisherman, who became im- 
mortal by eating a part of the divine herb which 
Saturn (Cronos) had sown. His parentage is 
differently stated: some ealled his father Ce- 
peus, others Polybus, the husband of Eubos, 
and others, again, Anthedon or Neptune (Po- 
seidon). He was further said to have been a 
elever diver, to have built the ship Argo, and 
to have aceompanied the Argonauts as their 
steersman, In the sea-fight of Jason against 
the Tyrrhenians, Glaueus alone remained un- 
hurt; hesank to the bottom of the sea, where 
he was visible to none save Jason. From this 
moment he became a marine deity, and was of 
service to the Argonauts. The story of his 
sinking or leaping into the sea was varionsly 
modified in the different traditions. "There was 
a belief in Greece that onee in every year Glau- 
eus visited all the coasts and islands, accorn- 
panied by marine monsters, and gave his proph- 
coles, Fishermen and sailors paid particular 
reverenee to him, and watched his oracles, 
which were believed to be very trustworthy. 
He is said to have even instructed Apollo in 
the prophetic art. Some writers stated that 
he dwelt in Delos, where he prophesied in. con- 
junction with the nymphs; but the place of his 
abode varied in different traditions. The sto- 
ries about his various loves were favorite sub- 
jects with the aneient poets. —6. Of Chios, a 
statuary in metal, distinguished as the inventor 
of the art of soldering metals (x*02270tc), flour- 
ished B.C. 490. His most noted work was an 
iron hase (vroxpyrapidio»), which, with the sil- 
ver bowl it supported, was presented to the 
temple at Delphi by Alyattes, king of Lydia. 

Graucus (TAa)roc) 1. A small river of Phry- 
gia, falling into the Mzeander near Eumenia.— 
2. A small river of Lycia, on the borders of Ca- 
ria, flowing into the Sinus Glaueus (now (faf 
of Makri). : 

Gravcus Srxvs. Vid. preeeding, No. 2 

Gurssinta (now Ameland), an island off the 
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voast of the Frisii, so called from “glessun” or 
amber which was found there: its proper name 
was Austeravia. 

Gxisas (T2icaç: PAtcávrioc), an ancient town 
in Baotia, on Mount Hypaton. It was in ruins 
in the time of Pausanias. 

Grycas, MicmaeL, a Byzantine historian, the 
author of a work entitled Annals (Bí620c xpov- 
ský), containing the history of the world from 
the creation to the death of Alexis 1, Comne- 
nus, A.D. 1118. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1836. 

Guiyckra (DAvképa) “the sweet one? a fa- 
vorite name of hetaire. The most eelebrated 
hetalree of this name are, 1. The daughter of 
Thalassis, and the mistress of Harpalus—2. Of 
Sicyon, and the mistress of Pausins.—2. A fa- 
vorite of Horace. 

GLYc£rlus, beeame emperor of the West A.D. 
£75, after the death of Olybrius, by the assist- 
anec of Gundobald the Burgundian. But the 
Byzantine eourt did not acknowledge Glyeerius, 
and proclaimed Julius Nepos emperor, by whom 
Glyeenus was dethroned (474), and eompelled 
to become a priest. He was appointed bishop 
«f Salona in Dalmatia. 

GLYcoN (T2óxo0v) an Athenian seulptor, 
known to us by the magnifieent eolossal marble 
statue of Hereules, commonly ealled the “ Far- 
nese Hercules" It was found in the baths of 
Caraealla, and, after adorning the Farnese pal- 
ace for some time, was removed to the royal 
museum at Naples. It represents the hero rest- 
ing on his elub after one of his labors. The 
swollen museles admirably express repose after 
severe exertion.  Glyeon probably lived under 
the early Roman emperors. 

[Gryxexs Portus (Turc Ayujr, “the sweet 
harbor”), a harbor with a town Glycys at the 
mouth of the Acheron in Epirus. ] 

[Gxarra, a shortened form of Egnatia. 
EIGNATIA, 

GyipHo, M. Anronivs, a Roman rhetorician, 
was born B.C. 114, in Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andrea. He afterward established a school at 
Rome, which was attended by many dis- 
tinguished men, and among others by Cieero, when 
he was preetor. 

Gxosus, Gxossus. Vid. Cxosvs. 

GomrYas (To6póac), a noble Persian, one of 
the seven eonspirators against Smerdis the Ma- 
gan, He aecompanied Darius into Seythia. 
He was doubly related to Darius by marriage ; 
Darius marned the daughter of Gobryas, and 
Gobryas married the sister of Darius. — 

[GoeXxa (Tóyava, now Kongun or Cogun), a 
place in the Persian district Persis.] 

Gorar (loAyoí : Tózy1oc), a town in Cyprus, 
of uncertain site, was a Sicyonian eolony, and 
ene of the chief seats of the worship of Aphro- 
dite (Venus). 

Goxrur(Dóuooi: Toupeís), a town in Hes- 
tiscotis in Thessaly, was a strong fortress on 
the confines of Epirus, and commanded the 
ehief pass between Thessaly and Epirus: it 
was taken and destroyed by Cæsar (B.C. 48), 
but was afterward rebuilt. 

Gonnt, Goxxus (Tévv01, Tóvvoc: Tóvvioç), a 
strongly fortified town of the Perrhzebi in Thes- 
saly, on the River Peneus, and at the entrance 
of the Vale of Tempe, was, from its position, of 
great military importance: but it is not men- 
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tioned after the time of the wars between the 
Macedonians and Romans. 

Gorpidnus, M. Anronivs, the name of three 
Roman emperors, father, son, and grandson. 
1. Surnamed Arricanus, son of Metius Marul- 
lus and Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a prineely 
fortune, and was distinguished alike by moral 
and intelleetual exeellenee. In his first consul- 
ship, A.D. 213, he was the colleague of Cara- 
eala; in his seeond, of Alexander Severus ; 
and soon afterward was nominated proconsul 
of Africa. After governing Africa for several 
years with justiee and integrity, a rebellion 
broke out in the provinee in eonsequenee of the 
tyranny of the procurator of Maximinus. The 
ring-leaders of the eonspiraey compelled Gor- 
dian, who was now in his eightieth year, to as- 
sume the imperial title. He entered on his new 
duties at Carthage in the month of February, 
associated Ins son with him in the empire, and 
dispatehed letters to Rome announcing his 
elevation. Gordianus and his son were at once 
proclaimed Augusti by the senate, and prepar- 
ations were made in Italy to resist. Maximinus. 
But meantime a eertain Capellianus, proeurator 
of Numidia, refused to acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Gordiani, and marehed against them. 
The younger Gordianus was defeated by him, 
and slain in the battle; and his aged father 
therenpon put an end to his own life, after 
reigning less than two months.—2. Son of the 
preceding and of Fabia Orestilla, was born A.D. 
192, was associated with his father in the pur- 
ple, and fell in battle, as recorded aboye.—?. 
Grandson of the elder Gordianus, either by a 
daughter or by the younger Gordianus. The 
soldiers proelaimed him emperor in July, A.D. 
238, after the murder of Balbinus and Pupienus, 
although he was a mere boy, probably not more 
than twelve years old. He reigned six years, 
from 238 to 244. In 241 he married the 
daughter of Misitheus, and in the same year 
set out for the east to earry on the war against 
the Persians. With the assistanec of Misithe- 
us, he defeated the Persians in 242. Misitheus 
died in the following year; and Philippus, 
whom Gordian had taken into his eonfidenee, 
exeited diseontent among the soldiers, who at 
length rose in open mutiny, and assassmated 
Gordian in Mesopotamia, 244. Te was suc- 
eceded by Pmurrrvs. 

Gorpium (T'ópótov, Topdivv Kap), the ancient 
eapital of Phrygia, the royal residenee of the 
kings of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene 
of Alexanders eelebrated exploit of “ eutting 
the Gordian knot? Vid. Gorvivs. It was sit- 
uated in the west of that part of Phrygia which 
was afterward called Galatia, north of Pessinus, 
on the northern bank of the Sangarins. In the 
reign of Augustus it reecived the name of Juli- 
opolis ("IovAcoó:07.€). 

Gorvius (Tépdco¢), an ancient king of Phryg- 
ia, and father of Midas, was originally a poor 
peasant. Internal disturbances having broken 
out in Phrygia, au oracle informed the inhabit- 
ants that a wagon would bring them a king, 
who should at the same time put an end to the 
disturbances. When the people were deliber- 
ating on these points, Gordius, with his wife 
and son, suddenly appeared riding in his wag- 
on in the assembly of the people. who at once 
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gratitude, dedicated his chariot to Jupiter | The eloqnence of Gorgias was chiefly ealeula- 
(Zeus) in the aeropolis of Gordium. The pole|ted to tickle the car by antitheses, alliterations, 
was fastened to the yoke by a knot of bark;|the symmetry of its parts, and similar artifices. 
and an oraele deelared that whatsoever should| Two deelamations have come down to us under 
untie the knot should reign over all Asia. Al-| the name of Gorgias, viz, the Apology of Pala- 
exander, on his arrival at Gordium, cut the knot} medes, and the Encomium on Helena. the zen- 
with his sword and applied the oracle to him-| uineness of which is doubtful. Besides his 
self. orations, which were mostly what the Greeks 
Gorpitricnos (l'opótov rsixoc) a town in Ca-| called Hpideictic or speeches for display, such as 
via, near the borders of Phrygia, between Anti- | his oration addressed to the assembled Greeks 
ochia ad Meandrum and Tabu. at Olympia, Gorgias also wrote loci communes, 
Gonpvxi. Vid. GORDYENE. probably us rhetorical exercises; a work on 
Gorbyar Mowres (rà Topóvaia ¿py : now | dissimilar and homogeneous words, and another 
Mountains of Kurdistan), the name given by| on rhetoric. The works of Gorgias did not 
Strabo to the northern part of the broad belt of | even contain the elements of a seientifie theory 
mountains which separates the Tigris Valley | of oratory any more than his oral instructions. 
from the great table-land of fran, and which} He confined himself to teaching his pupils a 
divided Mesopotamia and Assyria from Arme-, variety of rhetorical artifices, and made them 
nia aud Media. They are connected with the; learn by heart certain formulas relative to them. 
mountains of Armenia at Ararat, whenee they | 
run southeast between the Arsissa Palus (now | young M, Cieero when he was at Athens. He 
Lake Van) and the sources of the Tigris and its | wrote a rhetorical work, a Latin abridgment of 
upper confluents as far as the confines of Media, | which by Rutilius Lupus is still extant, under the 

where the chain turns more to the sonth and was | title De Figuris Sententiarum ct Elocutionis. 
called Zacros. | Gorco and GorGóxes (lopyó and Topyóves). 
GonpYExr ov Corpuése (lopóvgvj, Kopóov-| Homer mentions only one Gorgo, who appears 
4v) & mountainous district in the sonth of | in the Odyssey (xi, 633) as one of the frightful 
Armenia Major, between the Arsissa Palus| phantoms im Hades: in the Iliad the ægis of 
(now Lake Van) and the Gorpyat Moxrrs.| Athena (Minerva) contains the head of Gorgo, 
After the Mithradatie war, it was assigned by| the terror of her enemies. Hesiod mentions 
Pompey to Tigranes, with whom its possession | three Gorgones, Sruexo, EunvaLE, and MEDŪSA, 
had been disputed by the Parthian king Phraates.; daughters of Phoreys and Ceto, whence they 
Trajan added it to the Roman empire; and it; are sometimes called ProrcYpes. Hesiod 
formed afterward a constant objeet of contention | placed them in the far west in the Oeean, iz 
between the Romans and the Parthian and Per- | the neighborhood of Night and the Hesperides ; 
siau kings, but was for the most part virtually ! but later traditions transferred them to Libya. 
independent. Its warlike inhabitants, called | They were frightful beings ; instead of hair, 
Popdvaioe or Corduéni, were no doubt the sume | their heads were covered with hissing ser- 
people as the Carpucar of the earlier Greek geo-} pents ; and they had wings, brazen elaws, and 
vraphers, and the Kurds of modern times. enormous teeth. Medusa, who alone of her 
Gorce (Tdpyy), daughter of Œ@ucus and Al-| sisters was mortal, was, according to some 
thea. She and her sister Deianira alone retained | legends, at first a beautiful maiden, but her 
their original forms, when their other sisters | hair was changed into serpents by Athena. 
were metamorphosed by Diana (Artemis) into | (Minerva) in consequence of her having be- 
birds. ¡come by Poseidon the mother of Chrysaor and 
i 


acknowledged him as king. Gordius, out of | in the dialogue of Plato, which bears his name. 


—2. Of Athens, gave instruetion in rhetorie to 











Gonclas (lTopyíac) 1. Of Leontiui, in Sicily, | Pegasus in one of Athena's (Minerva's) tem- 
x celebrated rhetorician und orator, sophist and | ples. Her head now became so fearful that 
philosopher, was born about D.C 480, and is| every one who looked at it was changed into 
said to have lived one hundred and five years, | stone. Hence the great difficulty whieh Perseus 
or eyen one hundred aud nine years. Of his| had in killing her. Vid. Persevs. Athena (Mi- 
early life we have no particulars; but when hej| nerva) afterward placed the head in the centre 
was of advanced age (B.C. 427) he was sent | of her shield or breast-plate. 
by his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Athens,! [Gorcus (Pópyoc). 1. Son of Chersis, a king 
for the purpose of soliciting its proteetion| of Salamis in Cyprus: he joined Xerxes in his 
against Syracuse. He seems to have returned | invasion of Greece.—2. Son of Cypselus, founder 
to Leontini only for a short time, and to have} of Ambracia.] 
spent the remaining years of bis vigorous old| [Goreyrmoy (Top)v0iur), son of Priam and 
age in the towns of Greece Proper, especially at! Castianira, was slain by Teucer.] 

Athens and the Thessalian Larissa, enjoying! — Gomnrrx, GonrrNA (lóprvv, Tópruva: Topri- 
honor every where as an orator and teacher of ¡veos). 1. (Ruins near Hagios Dheka, six miles 
rhetoric. The common statement that Pericles | from the foot of Mount Ida), oue of the most 
and the historian Thucydides were among his, ancient cities in Crete, on the River Letheus, 

ninety stadia from its harbor Lebén, and one 


disciples can not be true, as he did not go to 
Athens till after the death of Pericles; but Al | hundred and thirty stadia from its other harbor 
Metalia. It was one of the chief seats of the 


cibiades. Aleidamas, /Eschines, and Antisthe- 
worship of Europa, whence it was called Hel- 


nes are called either pupils ov imitators of 

Gorgias, and his oratory must have had great! lotis; and it was subsequently peopled by Min- 
influence upon the rhetorician Isocrates. The| yaus and Tyrrhene-Pelasgiaus, whenee it also 
high estimation in whieh he was held at Athens | bore the name of Larissa. It was the second 
appears from the way in which he is introduced | eity in Crete, being only E to Cnosus ; 


GORTYNIA, 


and on the decline of the latter place under tae 
Romans, it became the metropolis of the island. 
—2. Also Gorrys (ruins near Atzikolo), a town 
3n Arcadia, on the River Gortynius, a tributary of 
the Alpheus. 

Gorr¥nia (Toprvvia), a town in Emathia in 
Macedonia, of uncertain site. 

Gorarzes. Vid. Arsaces, No. 20, 21. 

Gorai, Goruóxes, Gurrónes, a powerful 
German people, who played an important part 
in the overthrow of the Roman empire. They 
originally dwelt on the Prussian coast of the 
Baltic, at the mouth of the Vistula, where they 
are plaeed by Tacitus; but they afterward mi- 
grated south, and at the beginning of the third 
century they appear on -the coasts of the Black 
Sea, where Caracalla encountered them on his 
march to the East. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Philippus (A.D. 244-249), they obtained 
possession of a great part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia; and in consequence of their set- 
tling in the countries formerly inhabited by the 
Gete and Scythians, they are frequently called 
both Getee and Seythians by later writers. From 
the time of Philippus the attacks of the Goths 
against the Roman empire became more fre- 
quent and more destructive. In A.D. 272 the 
Emperor Aurelian surrendered to them the 
whole of Dacia. It is about this time that we 
find them separated into two great divisions, 
tbe Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, and the Vis- 
igoths or Western Goths. The Ostrogoths set- 
tled in Moesia and Pannonia, while the Visi- 
goths remained north of the Danube. 
Visigoths, nnder their king Alaric, invaded 
Italy, and took and plundered Rome (410). 


in the southwest of Gaul, and established a 
kingdom, of which Tolosa was the capital. 
From thenee they invaded Spain, where they 
also founded a kingdom, which lasted for more 
than two centurics, till it was overthrown by 
the Arabs. The Ostrogoths meantime had ex- 
tended their dominions almost up to the gates 
of Constantinople; and the Emperor Zeno was 
zlad to get rid of them by giving them permis- 
sion to invade and eonquer Italy, Under their 
king Theodorie the Great they obtained posses- 
sion of the whole of Italy (193) Thcodorie 
took the title of King of Italy, and an Ostro- 
gothic dynasty reigned in the country till it was 
destroyed by Narses, the general of Justinian, 
A.D. 553. The Ostrogoths embraced Christian- 
ity at an early period ; and it was for their use 
that Ulphilas translated the sacred Seriptures 


The | 


A 
few years afterward they settled permanently ; 
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Punic war. In B.C. 216 he was magister 
equitum to the dictator M. J unius Pera; in 215 
eonsul for the first time; and in 213 consul for 
the second time. In 212 he fell in battle against 
Mago, at Campi Veteres, in Lueania, His body 
was sent to Hannibal, who honored it with a 
magnificent burial—9. Tisrrtus, was tribune 
of the plebs in 187; and althongh personally 
hostile to P. Seipio Afrieanus, he defended him 
against the attacks of the other tribunes, for * 
which he reeeived the thanks of the aristocrat- 
ical party. Soon after this oceurrenee Grac- 
ehus was rewarded with the hand of Cornelia, 
the youngest daughter of P. Scipio Africanus. 
In 181 he was prætor, and received Hispanis 
Citerior as his province, where he carried on 
the war with great success against the Celtibe- 
rians. After defeating them in battle, he gained 
their confidence by his justice and kindness. 
He returned to Rome in 178; and was consul 
177, when he was sent against the Sardinians, 
who revolted. He reduced them to complete 
submission in 176, and returned to Rome iw 
175. He brought with him so large a number 
of eaptives that they were sold for a mere trifle, 
whieh gave rise to the proverb Sardi venales. 
In 169 he was censor with C. Claudius Pulcher, 
and was consul a second time in 163. He had 
twelve children by Cornelia, all of whom died at 
an early age exeept the two tribunes, Tiberius 
and Caius, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was 
married to P. Scipio Africanus the younger.—3. 
TrsEnrivus, elder son of No. 2, lost his father at an 
early age. He was educated, together with his 
brother Caius, by his illustrious mother Cornelia. 
who made it the object of her life to render her 
sons worthy of their father and of her own an- 
ecstors. She was assisted in the education of 
her children by eminent Greeks, who exercised 
great influence upon the minds of the two broth- ` 
ers, aud among whom we have especial men- 
tion of Diophanes of Mytilene, Menelaus of 
Marathon, and Blossius of Cumuw. ‘Tiberius 
was nine years older than his brother Caius; 
and although they grew up under the same in- 
fluence, and their characters resembled each 
other in the main outlines, yet they differed 
from each other in several important particu- 
lars. ‘Tiberins was inferior to his brother iu 
talent, but surpassed him in the amiable traits 
of bis gentle nature: the simplicity of his de- 
meanor, and his calm dignity, won for him the 
hearts of the people. His cloquenee. too, form- 
ed a strong contrast with the passionate and 
impetuous harangues of Caius; lor it was tem- 


into Gothic, about the middle of the fourth cen- | perate, graceful. persuasive, and, proceeding as 


+ D 
,ury. 
Gormxi a Celtic people in the sonthenst of 


it did from the fullness of his own heart, it 
found a ready entrance into the hearts of his 


Germany, subject to the Quadi. hearers. Tiberius served in Africa under P. 

GraccuAnus, M. Junius, assumed his cogno- | Scipio Africanus the yonnger, who had married 
men on account of his friendship with C. Grac-| his sister, and was present at the destruction 
thus. He wrote a work, De Potestatibus, which | of Carthage (146). [n 137 he was quaestor, and 
gave an account of the Roman constitution and ¡in that capacity he accompanied the consul, 
magistracies from the time of the kings. It} Hostilins Manemus, to Hispania Citerior, where 
was addressed to T. Pomponius Atticus, the} he gained both the affeetion of the Roman sol- 
father of Cicero's friend. This work, which: diers, and the esteem and confidence of the vic- 
appears to have been one of great value, is lost, | torious enemy. The distressed condition of the 
but some parts of it are cited by Joaunes Lydus. , Roman people had deeply excited the sympa- 
Vid. Lyvts. jthies of "Tiberius As he travelled through 

GRACCHUS, SEMPRONIUS plebeians. l. Tine- | Etruria on his journey to Spain, he observed 
girs, a distinguished general in the second with grief and indignation the deserted state of 
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that fertile country ; thousands of foreign slaves 
in chains were employed in cultivating the land 
and tending the flocks upon the immense estates 
of the wealthy, while the poorer classes of Ro- 
man citizens, who were thus thrown out of em- 
ployment, had seareely their daily bread or a 
clod of earth to eall their own. He resolved to 
use every effort to remedy this state of things, 
by endeavoring to create an industrious middle 
class of agriculturists, and to put a check upon 
the nnbounded avarice of the ruling party, 
whose covetousness, eombiued with the disas- 
ters of the second Punic war, had completely 
destroyed the middle class of small land-owners. 
With this view, he offered himself as a candi- 
date for the tribuneship, and obtained :t for the 
year 153. The agrarian law of Licinius, which 
enacted that no one should possess more than 
five hundred jugera of publie land, had never 
been repealed, but had for a long series of years 
been totally disregarded. The first measure, 
therefore, of Tiberius was to propose a bill to 
the people, renewing and enforeing the Licinian 
law, but with the modification that besides the 
five hundred jugera allowed by that law, any 
one might possess two hundred and fifty jugcra 
of the public land for eaeh of his sons. ‘This 


clause, however, seems to have been limited to) 


two, so that a father of two sons might occupy 
one thousand jugera of public land. The sur- 
plus was to be taken from them and distributed 
in small farms among the poor citizens. 
business of measuring and distributing the land 
was to be intrusted to triumvirs, who were to 
be eleeted as a permanent magistracy. The 
measure encountered the most vehement oppo- 
sition from the senate and the aristocracy, and 
they got one of the tribunes, M. Octavius, to put 
his ¿ntercessio or veto upon the bill, When 


neither persuasions nor threats would induce | y 


Octavius xo withdraw his opposition, the pco- 
ple, upon the proposition of Tiberius, deposed 
Octavius from his office. The law was then 
passed ; and the triumvirs appointed to carry it 
mto execution were Tib. Graechus, App. Clau- 
dius, his father-in-law, and his brother C. Grac- 
vhus, who was then little more than twenty 
years old, and was serving in the camp of P. 
Seipio at Numantia. About this time Attalus 
died, bequeathing his kingdom and his property 
to the Roman people. Gracchus thereupon pro- 
posed that this property should be distributed 
among the people, to enable the poor, who were 
to reecive lands, to purchase the necessary im- 
plements, cattle, and the like. When the time 
.eame for the election of the tribunes for the fol- 
lowing year, Tiberius again offered himself as 
a candidate. The senate declared that it was 
illegal for any one to hold this office for two 
vonsecutive years; but Tiberius paid no atten- 
ton to the objection. 


The | 
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upon Tiberius and his brother Caius arose from 
party prejudice, and more especially from a mis- 
understanding of the nature of a Roman agra- 
rian law, whieh did not deal with private prop- 
erty, but only with the publie land of the stato. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant, art. Ácrart Lxars.—4. C, 
brother of No. 3, was in Spain at the time of 
his brother’s murder, as has been already stated. 
He returned to Rome in the following year 
(182), bnt kept aloof from public affairs for some 
years. In 126 he was questor, and went to 
Sardinia, under the consul L. Anrelius Orestes, 
and there gained the approbation of his superiors 
and the attachment of the soldiers. The senate 
attempted to keep him in Sardinia, dreading his 
popularity in Rome ; but after he had remained 
there two years, he left the province without 
leave, and returned to the city in 194. Urged 
on by the popular wish, and by the desire of 
avenging the cause of his murdered brother, he 
became a eandidate for the tribuneship of the 
plebs, and was elected for the year 125. His 
reforms were far more extensive than his broth- 
ers, and such was his influence with the pco- 
ple that he carried all he proposed; and the 
senate were deprived of some of their most im- 
portant privileges. His first measure was the 
renewal of the agrarian law of his brother. He 
next carried several laws for the amelioratior 
of the condition of the poor, enaeting that the 
soldiers should be equipped at the expense of 
the republie; that no person under the age of 
seventeen should be drafted for the army ; and 
that every month corn should be sold at a low 
fixed price to the poor. In order to weaken the 
power of the senate, he enacted, that the judices 
m the judicia publica, who had hitherto been 
clected from the senate, should in future be 
chosen from the equites; and that in every 
ear, before the consuls were clected, the sen 
ate should determine the two provinces whieh 
the consuls should have. No branch of the pnb- 
lic administration appears to have eseaped his 
notice. He gave a regular organization to the 
province of Asia, which had for many years 
been left unsettled. In order to facilitate iuter- 
course between the several parts of Italy, and 
at the same time to give employment to the 
poor, he made new roads in all directions, re- 
paired the old ones, and set up mile-stones along 
them. Caius was elected tribune again for the 
following year, 122. The senate, finding it im- 
possible to resist the measures of Caius, re- 
solved, if possible, to destroy his influence with 
the people, that they might retain the govern- 
ment in their own hands. For this purpose they 
persuaded M. Livius Drusus, one of the col- 
leagues of Caius, to propose measures still more 
popular than those of Caius. The people al- 
lowed themselves to be duped by the treacher- 


While the tribes were! ous agent of the scnate, and the popularity of 


voting, a band of senators, headed by P. Scipio | Caius gradually waned. During his absenee in 
Nasica, rushed from the senate honse into the Africa, whither he had gone as oue of the trium- 
forun and attacked the people. "Tiberius was | virs to establish a colony at Carthage, in aceord- 
killed as he was attempting to escape. He was) ance with one of his own laws, his party had 


probably about thirty-five years of age nt the 
time of his death. Whatever were the errors 
of "Tiberius in legislation, his motives were 
pure ; and he died the death of a martyr in the 
protection of the poor and oppressed. All the 
odium that has for many centuries been thrown 








been eonsiderably weakened by the iufluenee of 
Drusus and the aristocracy, and many of his 
friends had deserted his eause. He failed in 
obtaining the tribuneship for the following year 
(121); and when his year of offiee expired, his 
enemics began to repeal seyeral of his enact- 
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mente Caius appeared in the forum to oppose 
these proceedings. One of the attendants of 
the consul Opimius was slain by the friends of 
Caius. Opimius gladly availed himself of this 
pretext to persuade the senate to eonfer upon 
him unlimited power to act as he thought best 
for the good of the republic. Fulvius Flaceus, 
and the other friends of Caius, ealled upon him 
to repel foree by force; but he refused to arm, 
and while his friends fought in his defence, he 
fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by 
the hands of his slave, whom he had eoinmand- 
ed to put him to death. The bodies of the slain, 
whose number is said to have amounted to three 
¡housand, were thrown into the Tiber, their prop- 
erty was confiseated, and their houses demolish- 
ed, All the other friends of Graeehus who fell 
into the hands of their enemies were thrown into 
prison, and there strangled. è 

GRADIVUS, t. c, the marching (probably from 

gradior), a surname of Mars, who is henee eall- 
ed gradivus pater and rex gradivus. Mars Gra- 
divus had a temple outside the porta Capena 
on the Appian road, and it is said tbat King 
Numa appointed twelve Salii as priests of this 
god. 
" Geax (Tpaiat), that is, “the old women,” 
daughters of Phoreys and Ceto, were three in 
number, Pephredo, Enyo, and Dino, and were 
also called Phorcydes. They had gray hair from 
their birth ; and had only one tooth and one 
eye in eommon, which they borrowed from 
each other when they wanted them. They 
were, perhaps, marine deities, like the other 
children of Phoreys. 

Gracia or Herras (y 'E22ác), a country m 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were ealled 
Graci or HrrLLÉNxes ("ElAgvec). Among the 
Greeks Hellas did not sigmfy any particular 
country, bounded by certain geographical limits, 
but was used m general to signify the abode of 
the Hellenes, wherever they might happen to be 
settled. Thus the Greck eolonies of Cyrene in 
Africa, of Syraeuse in Sicily, of Tarentum im 
italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, are said to be in 
Hellas. In the most ancient times Hellas was 
a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in 
which was situated a town of the same name. 
As the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, 
gradually spread over the surrounding country, 
their name was adopted by other tribes, who 
became assimilated in Janguage, manners, and 
customs to the original Hellenes, till at length 
the whole of the north of Grecee, from the Ce- 
raunkur and Cambunian Mountains to the Co- 
rinthian isthmus, was designated by the name 
of Hellas.* — Peloponnesus was generally spoken 
of during the flourishing times of Greek inde- 
pendenee as distinct from Hellas proper; but 
subsequently Peloponnesus and the Greek isl- 
ands were also included under the general name 
of Hellas, in opposition to the land of the bar- 
barians. Still later, even Maeedonia, and the 
southern part of IMyria, were sometimes reek- 
oned part of Hellas. The Romans called the 
land of the Hellenes Gracia, whenee we have 
derived the name of Greeee. They probably 


E ee 


* Epirus is, for the sake of convenience, usually in- 
cluded in Hellas by modern geographers, but was ex- 


cluded by the Greeks themselves, asthe Epirote were not 


regarded as genuine Hellenes, 
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gave this name to the country from their first 
beeoming acquainted with the tribe of the Graci, 
who were said to be descended from Greeus, 
a son of Thessalus, and who appear at an early 
period to have dwelt on the western coast of 
Epirus. Hellas or Grecee proper, including Pelo- 
ponnesus, lies between the thirty-sixth and forty- 
sixth degrees of north latitude, and between 
the twenty-first and twenty-sixth degrees of 
east longitude. Its greatest length from Mount 
Olympus to Cape Teenarus is about two hund- 
red and fifty English miles; its greatest breadth 
from the western coast of Acarnania to Marathon 
in Attica is about one hundred and eighty miles. 
Its area is somewhat less than that of Portugal. 
On the north it was separated by the Cambu- 
nian and Ceraunian Mountains from Macedonia 
and Illyria; and on the other three sides it i 
bounded by the sea, namely, by the Ionian Sen 
on the west, and by the Augean on the east aud 
south. It is one of the most mountainous coup- 
tries of Europe, and possesses few extensive 
plains and few continuous valleys. The inhab- 
itants were thus separated from one another by 
barriers whieh it was not easy to surmount, and 
were naturally led to form separate political 
communities. At a later time the north of 
Greece was generally divided into ten districts ; 
Errrus, THESSALIA, ACARNANIA, ¿ETOLIA, Doris. 
Locris, Procis, Begorra, Arrica, and MEGARIS. 
The south of Greece or Peloponnesus was usual- 
ly divided into ten districts hkewise: COrINTH- 
IA, SICYONIA, PHLIASIA, AÁcuara, Enis, MESSENIA. 
Laconica, Cynuris, ARGOLIS, and ARCADIA An 
account of the geography, early inhabitants, anc 
history of each of these distriets is given 1m 
separate articles. It is only necessary to re- 
mark here that, before the Hellenes had spread 
over the country, it was inhabited by various 
tribes, whom the Greeks eall by the general 
name of barbarians. Of these the most cele- 
brated were the Pelasgians, who had settled in 
most parts of Greece, and from whom a con- 
siderable part of the Greek population was un- 
doubtedly descended. These Pelasgians were 
a braneh of the great Indo-Germanie race, and 
spoke a language akin to that of the Hellenes, 
whence the amalgamation of the two raees was 
rendered much easier. Vid. Prrasar The 
Hellenes traced their origin to a mythical an- 
eestor Hellen, from whose sons and grandsons 
they were divided into the four great tribes of 
Dorians, ZEolans, Aehæans, and Jonians. Fed. 
HELLEN. 

Gracia Macxa or G. Mason (y geyd23 'EZ- 
Adc), a name given to the districts in the south 
of Italy, inhabited by the Greeks. This name 
was never used simply to indicate the south of 
Italy ; it was always confined to the Greek 
eities and their territories, and did not include 
the surrounding districts, inhabited by the Ital- 
ian tribes. It appears to have been applied 
chiefly to the cities on the Tarentine Gulf, Tar- 
entum, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, Siris (Hera- 
elea,) Metapontum, Loeri, and Rhegium; but 
it also ineluded the Greek cities on the western 
coast, such as Cume and Neapolis. Strabo ex- 
tends the appellation even to the Greek cities 
of Sicily—The origin of the name is doubtful : 
whether it was given to the Greek eities by the 
Italian tribes from their admiring the magnifi-. 
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cence of these cities, or whether it was assumed 
by the inhabitants themselves out of vanity and 
ostentation, to show their superiority to the 
mother eountry. 

Gramrivs Mons (Grampian Hills), a range of 
mountains in Britannia Barbara or Caledonia, 
separating the Highlands and Lowlands of Seot- 
land. Agricola penctrated as far as these moun- 
tains, and defeated Galgacus at their foot. 

Granicus (Ppúvexos: now Koja-Chai), a river 
of Mysia Minor, rising in Mount Cotylus, the 
northern summit of Ida, flowing northeast 
through the plain of Adrastca, and falling into 
the Propontis (now Sea of Afurmara) east of 
Priapus: memorable as the seene of the first 
of the three great vietories by which Alexander 
the Great overthrew the Persian empire (B.C. 
334), and, in a less degree, fov a vietory gained 
upon its banks by Lueullus over Mithradates, 
B.C. 73. 

Granis (T'pévic : now Khisht), a river of Per- 
sis, with a royal palaee on its banks. It fell into 
the Persian Gulf near Taoec. 

GRANÍUS, Q., a clerk employed by the auction- 
eers at Rome to eollcet the money at sales, lived 
about B.C. 110. Although his oeeupation was 
humble, his wit and caustie humor rendered him 
famous among his eontemporaries, and have trans- 
mitted his name to posterity. 

GRANUA (Tpavova : now Graan), a river in the 
land of the Quadi and the southeast of Germany, 
and a tributary of the Danube, ou the banks of 
which Marcus Aurelius wrote the first book of 
his Meditations. 

GrATLE, Vid. CHARITES. 

GRATIANOPOLIS. Vid. CULARO. 

Gratiáxus. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, A.D. 367-383, son of Valentinian L, was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 
367, when he was only eight years old. On the 
death of Valentinian in 375, Gratian did not sue- 
eeed to the sole sovereignty, as Valentinian II, 
the half-brother of Augustus, was proelaimed 
Augustus by the troops. By the death of his 
unele, Valens (378), the Eastern empire devolved 
apon him; but the danger to which the East 
was exposed from the Goths led Gratian to send 
for Theodosius, and appoint him emperor of the 
East (379). Gratian was fond of quiet and re- 
pose, and was greatly under the influence of ee- 
clesiastics, especially of Ambrose of Milan. He 
beeame unpopular with the army. Maximus 
was declared emperor in Britain, and erossed 
over to Gaul, where he defeated Gratian, who 
was overtaken and slain in his flight after the 
battle.—2. A usurper, who assumed the purple 
in Britain, and wes murdered by his troops about 
four months after his elevation (407). He was 
sueceeded by Constantine. Vid. CONSTANTINUS, 
No. 3. 

GRATIARUM Corris (Xapírov 7.6¢0¢, Herod, iv., 
175: now Hills of Tarhounah), a range of wooded 
bills running parallel to the eoast of Northern 
Africa, between the Syrtes, and containing the 
source of the Cinyrs and the other small rivers 
of that coast. 

GrAtius PaLiscus. Vid. Fariscus. 

Gratus, VALERIUS, procurator of Judæa from 
A.D. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate. 

Gravisca, an ancient city of Etruria, subjeet 


GREGORIUS 


to Tarquinii, was colonized by the Romans B.C. 
183, and received new colonists under Augustus. 
It was situated in the Maremma, and its air was 
unhealthy (intempeste Gravisee, Virg. Ain, x. 
184); whenee the aneients ridiculously derived 
its name from ar gravis. Its ruins are on the 
right bank of the River Marta, about two miles 
from the sea, where are the remains of a magni- 
ficent areh. 

Grecoras, Nicirnóxus, one of the most in- 
portaut Byzantine historians, was born about 


A.D. 1295, and died about 1559. His principal 
work is entitled Historia Byzantina. It ia in 


thirty-eight books, of which only twenty-four 
have been printed. It begius with the eapture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, and 
goes down to 1359; the twenty-four printed 
books contain the period from 1204 to 1551. 
Edited by Sehopen, Bonn, 1829. 

Guicóxius (Ppyyóptoc). 1. Surnamed Nazı- 
ANZÉNUS, and usually ealled Grecory Nazian- 
ZEN, Was born in a village near Nazianzus, in 
Cappadoeia, about A.D. 329. His father took 
the greatest pains with his edueation, and he 
afterward prosecuted his studies at Athens, 
where he earned the greatest reputation for his 
knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics. Among his fellow-students was Julian. 
the future emperor, and Basil, with the latter of 
whom he formed a most intimate friendship. 
Gregory appears to have remained at Athens 
about six years (250-356), and then returned. 
home. Having reeeived ordination, he eontin- 
ued to reside at Nazianzus, where he diseharged. 
his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his aged 
father, who was bishop of the town. In 372 he 
was assoelated with his father in the bishopric ; 
but after the death of the latter in $74, he re- 
fused to eontinue bishop of Nazianzus, as he 
was averse from publie life, and fond of solitary 
meditation. After living some years in retire- 
ment he was summoned to Constantinople in 
379, in order to defend the orthodox faith against 
the Arians and other hereties. Iu 380 he was 
made bishop of Constantinople by the Emperor 
Theodosius; but he resigned the office in the 
following year (281), and withdrew altogether 
from publie life. He lived in solitude at his 
paternal estate at Nazianzus, and there he died 
in 889 or 390. His extant works are, 1. Ora- 
tions or Sermons; 2. Letters; 3. Poems. liis 
diseourses, though sometimes really eloquent, 
are generally nothing more than favorable spe- 
eimens of the rhetoric of the schools. He is 
more earnest than Chrysostom, but not so orna- 
mental, He is more artificial but also more 
attractive than Basil. Edited by Morell, Paris, 
2 vols. fol, 1609-1611, reprinted 1620. Of the 
Benedictine edition, only the first volume, con- 
taining the diseourses, was published, Paris, 
1778.—2. Nysséxus, bishop of Nyssa in Cappa- 
docia, was the younger brother of Basil, and 
was born at Cæsarea, in Cappadoeia, about 331. 
He was made bishop of Nyasa about 372, and, 
like his brother Basil and their friend Gregory 


¡ Nazianzen, was one of the pillars of orthodoxy. 
! He died soon after 394. Like his brother, he 


was an eminent rhetorician, but his oratory often 

offends by its extravaganee. His works are 

edited by Morell and Gretser, 2 vols. fol, Paris, 

1615-1618.—3. Surnamed THaumatureus, from 
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his miracles, was born at Neocæsarea, in Cap- 
padocia, of heathen parents. He was converted 
to Christianity by Origen about 234, and subse- 
guently became the bishop of his native town. 
He died soon after 265. His works are not 
numerous. ‘The best edition is the one pub- 
lished at Paris, 1622. 

Grubís a people in Gallia Belgica. subject to 
the Nervii, north of the Scheldt. 

GRUMENTUM (Grumentinus: now Z7 Palazzo,) 
a town in the interior of Lucania, on the road 
from Beneventum to Heraclea, frequently men- 
tioned in the seeond Punie war. 

Gryurus (Tpó22oc) elder son of Xenophon, 
fell at the battle of Mantinea, B.C. 262, after he 
had, according to some accounts, given Epami- 
rondas his murtal wound. 

[GryxEus. 1. A Centaur, who slew Broteas 
and Oreon, and was himself slain by Exadius at 
the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. Appellation of 
Apollo. Vid. Grynia.] 

GRYNIA or -luM (Lpovera, Ppvviov), a very an- 
«ient fortified city on tbe coast of the Sinus 
Elaitieus, in the south of Mysia, between Hlxa 
and Myrina, seventy stadia from the former and 
forty from the latter: celebrated for its temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who is henee ealled Gry- 
nous Apollo (Virg, En., iv., 545). It possess- 
ed also a good harbor. Parmenion, the general 
of Alexander, destroyed the city and sold the 
inhabitants as slaves. It was never again re- 
stored. 

GnyPs or Gryrnus (Ppúp), a griffin, a fabu- 
lous animal, dwelling in the Rhipxan Mountains, 
between the Hyperboreaus and the one-eyed 
Arimaspians, and guarding the gold of thenorth. 
The Arimaspians mounted on horseback, and 
attempted to steal the gold, and hence arose the 
hostility between the horse and the griffin. 
The body of the griffin was that of a lion, while 
the head and wings were those‘ of an eagle. It 
is probable that the origin of the belief in griffins 
must be looked for in the East, where it seems 
ty have been very ancient. They are also men- 
tioned among the fabulous animals which guard- 
ed the gold of India. 

GUGERNI or GUBERNI, & people of Germany, 
probably of the same race as the Sygambri, 
«rossed the Rhine, and settled on its left bank, 
between the Ubii and Batavi. 

CuLussa, a Numidian, second son of Masinis- 
sa, and brother to Mieipsa and Mastanabal. On 
the death of Masinissa in B.C. 149, he succeed- 
ed, along with his brothers, to the dominions of 
their father. He left a son named Masstva. 

[GuxEvs (l'ovre£c), one of the Greek leaders 
before Troy, who commanded the Perrhebians 
from Thessaly.] 

Gtraus (lovpatoc, l'appotac), a river of In- 
dia, flowing through the country of the Gurei 


(in the northwest of the Punjab) into the 
Cophen. 5 
Merrones. Fid Goru 


Giros or G¥ArA (7 I'óéapor, rà Y'óapa : Iwa- 
osve : now Chiura or Jura), onc of the Cyclades, 
a small island southwest of Andros, poor and 
unproduetive, and inhabited only by fishermen. 
Under the Roman emperors it was a place of 
banishment (Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et car- 
core dignum, Juv., 1, 78). 

[Gras, 
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distinguished himself at the funeral games cel. 
ebrated in honor of Anchises.—2. A Rutulian, 
son of Melampus, slain by Æneas in Italy.] 

Gres or Gyexs (Tage, I'óyzc), son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), one of the giants with. 
one hundred hands, who made war upon the 
gods. : 

Graxus Lacus (7; Tvyaty Aíuvy : now Lake of 
Marmora), a small lake in Lydia, between the 
rivers Hermus and Hyllus, north of Sardis, the 
necropolis of which city was on its banks. It 
was afterward called Coloé. 

Gyers (Téyyc). 1. The first king of Lydia of 
the dynasty of the Mermnadx, dethroned Can- 
daules, and sueeceded to the kingdom, as re- 
lated under CaxpauLes. He reigned B.C. 716- 
678. He sent magnificent presents to Delphi, 
and carried on various wars with the cities of 
Asia Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, 
and Magnesia. “The riches of Gyges” became 
a proverb.—[2. A companion of /Eneas, slain by 
Turnus in Italy.] 

GriPPus (Dóderrroc), a Spartan, son of Clean- 
dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, B.C. 414. 
Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demos- 
thenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. In 404 he 
was commissioned by Lysander, after the cap- 
ture of Athens, to carry home the treasure; but, 
by opening the seams of the sacks underneath, 
he abstracted a considerable portion. The theft 
was discovered, and Gylippus went at once into 
exile. ‘The syllable Tv2- in the name of Gylip- 
pus is probably identical with the Latin Gilvus: 

GymnEsiLz. Vid. BALEARES. 

GYnzcórOLIS (Tuvaxérodre, or l'uvatkàv mó 
Acc), a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the western 
bank of the Canopie braneh of the Nile, between 
Hermopolis and Momemphis. It was the eap- 
ital of the Nomos Gynxeopolites. 

Gyxpzs (Tóvógc), a river of Assyria, rising in 
the eountry of the Matieni (in the mountaius of 
Kurdistan), and flowing into the Tigris, cele- 
brated through the story that Cyrus the Great 
drew off its waters by three hundred and sixty 
channels. (Herod, i, 189). It is very difficult 
to identify this river: perhaps it is the same as 
the Delas or Silla (now Diala), which falls into 
the Tigris just above Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 
It is also doubtful whether the Sindes or Taci- 
tus (Ann. xi, 10) is the same river. 

[G*mx (Tupa? rérpac), certain rocks in the 
Icarian Sea, or, as others suppose, in the ZEge- 
an, mentioned in the Odyssey. | 

GynTON, GYrTONA (Tvpróv, I'vpróvy : Tvpró- 
»Loc: ruins near Tatari), an ancient town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the Pencus. 

GYTuEuM, Gyrnium (rò Té8etov, Vóbiov : Tw- 
üeázgc: now Paleopolis near Marathonisi), an 
ancient town on the coast of Laconia, founded 
by the Achæans, lay near the head of the Laco- 
nian Bay, southwest of the mouth of the River 
Eurotas. It served as the harbor of Sparta, and 
was important in a military point of view. In 
the Persian war the Lacedsemonian fleet was 
stationed at Gytheum, and here the Athenians 
under Tolmides burned the Lacedemonian arse- 
nal, B.C. 455. After the battle of Leuctra (370) 
it was taken by Epaminondas, In 195 it was 


1. A Trojan, companion of Æneas, | taken by Flamininus, and made independent of 


GYZANTES. 


Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, whereupon it jomed the 
Achean league. 

Gyzantrs (étavrec), a people in the western 
part of Libya (Northern Africa), whose eountry 
was rich in honey and wax. They seem to have 
dwelt in Byzacium. 


H. 


Hapes or Pruro (‘Acdyc, lD2oóror, or poeti- 
eally "Aide, 'Aidwvevc, HAovreóc) the God of the 
Nether World. Plato observes that people 
preferred ealling him Pluto (the giver of wealth) 
to pronouncing the dreaded name of Hades or 
Aides. Henee we find that in ordinary life 
and in the mysteries the name Pluto became 
generally established, while the poets preferred 
the ancient name Aides or the form Pluteus. 
The Roman poets use the names Dis, Orcus, 
and Tartarus, as synonymous with Pluto, for 
the god of the Nether World. Hades was son 
of Saturn (Cronus) and Rhea, and brother of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) and Neptune (Poscidon). His wife 
was Persephone or Proserpina, the daughter of 
Ceres (Demeter), whom he earried off from the 
upper world, as is related elsewhere. Vid. p. 
248, a. In the division of the world among 
the three brothers, Hades (Pluto) obtained the 
Nether World, the abode of the shades, over 
which he ruled. Hence he is ealled the infer- 
nal Jupiter (Zeus) (Ze?ec kavrax0ó6vioc), or the 
king of the shades (4val évépov). He possessed 
a helmet which rendered the wearer invisible, 
and later traditions stated that this helmet was 
given him as a present by the Cyelopes after 
their delivery from "Tartarus. Ancient story 
mentions both gods and men who were hon- 
ared by Hades (Pluto) with the temporary use 
of this helmet. His character is deseribed as 
fierce and inexorable, whenee of all the gods 
he was most hated by mortals. He kept the 
vates of the lower world closed (and is there- 
fore called IIv2dprzc), that no shades might be 
able to eseape or return to the region of light. 
When mortals invoked him, they struek the 
earth with their hands; the saerifices which 
were offercd to him and Persephone (Proser- 
pina) eonsisted of black sheep; and the person 
who offered the sacrifice had to turn away his 
face. The ensign of his power was a staff, with 
which, like Hermes (Mercury), he drove the 
shades into the lower world. There he sat 
upon a throne with his consort Persephone (Pro- 
serpina). Like the other gods, he was not a 
faithful husband; the Furies are ealled his 
daughters; the nymph Mintho, whom he loved, 
was metamorphosed by Persephone (Proscr- 
pina) into a plant called mint; and the nymph 
Leuce, with whom he was likewise in love, was 
changed by him after her death into a white 
poplar, and transferred to Elysium. Being the 
king of the lower world, Pluto is the giver of 
all the blessings that come from the earth: he 
is the possessor and giver of all the metals con- 
tained in the earth, and hence his name Pluto. 
He bears several surnames referring to his ul- 
tinately assembling all mortals in his kingdom, 
and bringing them to rest and peace; such as 
Polydeginon, Polydectes, Clumenus, die. He was 
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in those which still exist, he resembles his brother 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Neptune (Poseidon), except 
that his hair falls down his forehead, and that his 
appearance Is dark and gloomy. His ordinary 
attributes are the key of Hades and Cerberus. 
In Homer Aides is invariably the name of the 
god; but in later times it was transferred to his 
house, his abode or kingdom, so that it became a 
name for the nether world. 

HapnAwux. Vid. ApRANUM. 

HApria. Vid. ADRIA. 

HApniANOrPOLI ( Adpuavóro? ec : ‘AdpravoroAi- 
Tye: now Adrianople), a town in Thrace, on the 
right bank of the Hebrus, in an extensive plain, 
founded by the Emperor Hadrian. It was strong- 
ly fortified; possessed au extensive commerce; 
and in the Middle Ages was the most important 
town in the country after Constantinople. 

HApníANornERA or -æ ('AdpravovO/pa), a eity 
in Mysia, between Pergamus and Miletopolis, 
founded by the Emperor Hadriau. 

HapniíAwus, P. /rivs, usually ealled Hapri- 
AN, Roman emperor A.D. 117-188, was born at 
Rome, A.D. 76. He lost his father at the age 
of ten, and was brought up by his kinsman Ulpi- 
us Trajanus (afterward emperor) and by Ceelius 
Attianus. From an early age he studied with 
zeal the Greek language and literature. At 
the age of fifteen he went to Spain, where he 
entered upon his military eareer; and he sub- 
sequently served as military tribune in Lower 
Moesia. After the elevation of Trajan to the 
throne (98), he married Julia Sabina, a grand- 
daughter of Trajan’s sister Marciana. This 
marriage was brought about through the influ- 
ence of Plotina, the wife of Trajan; and from 
this time Hadrian rose rapidly in the emper- 
ors favor. He was raised successively to the 
questorship (101), preetorship (107), and eonsul- 
ship (109) He accompanied Trajan in mosí 
of his expeditions, and distnguished himself 
in the second war against the Dacians, 104- 
106; was made governor of Pannonia in 108; 
and subsequently fought under Trajan against 
the Parthians. When Trajan’s serious illness 
obliged him to leave the East, he placed Ha- 
drian at the head of the army. ‘Trajan died at 
Cilicia on his journey to Rome (117). Hadrian, 
who pretended that he had been adopted by 
Trajan, was proclaimed emperor by the legions 
in Syria, and the senate ratified the election. 
Hadrian’s first care was to make peace with the 
Parthians, which he obtained by relinquishing 
the conquests of Trajan east of the Euphrates. 
He returned to Rome in 118; but almost im- 
mediately afterward set out for Moesia, in eon- 
sequenee of the invasion of this provinee by the 
Sarmatians. After making peaee with the Sar- 
matians, and suppressing a formidable conspir- 
aey whieh had been formed against his life by 
some of the most distinguished Roman nobles. 
all of whom he put to death, he returned to 
Rome in the course of the same year. He 
sought to gain the good will of the senate by 
gladiatorial exhibitions and liberal largesses, 
and he also eancelled all arrears of taxes due 

| to the state for the last fifteen years. The re- 
mainder of Hadrian's reign was disturbed by 
few wars. He spent the greater part of his 


worshipped throughout Greece and Italy. We! reign in travelling through the various provinces 
possess few representations of this divinity, but | of the empire, in order that he might inspeet 


22 


Sur 
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personally the state of affairs in the proviuees, im verse, all of which are lost, with the exception 
‘and apply the necessary remedies wherever of a few epigrams in the Greek and Latin An- 
mismanagement was discovered. He conv thologies. 1 

meneed these travels in 119, visiting first Gaul.| Habriánus, the rhetorician. Vid. Å DRIANCA, 
Germany, and Britain, in the latter of which) HaprūMĒTUM or AprRŪMĒTUM ('Aópóug: now 
countries he caused a wall to be built from the | Zammeim), a flourishing city founded by the 
Solway to the mouth of the River Tyne. He | Phoenicians in northern Africa, on the enstern 
afterward visited Spain, Africa, and the East, | coast of Byzacena, of which district it was the 
and took up his residence at Athens for three | capital under the Romans. Trajan made it a 
years (123-190) Athens was his favorite city, | colony; and it was afterward ealled Justinian- 





and he conferred upon its inhabitants many | opolis. 


privileges. The most important war during his 
reign was that against the Jews, which broke 
out in 131. The Jews had revolted in conse- 

uence of the establishment of a colony, under 
the name of Ælia Capitolina, on the site of Je- 
rusalem, and of their having been forbidden to 
practice the rite of circumcision, The war was 
carried on by the Jews as a national struggle 
with the most desperate fury, and was not 
brought to an end till 136, after the country had 
been nearly reduced to a wilderness. During 
the last few years of Hadrian’s life, his health 
failed. He became suspicious and cruel, and 
put to death several persons of distinction. , As 
he had no ehildren, he adopted L. ZElius Verus, 
and gave him the title of Cesar in 136. Verus 
-died on the first of January, 158, whereupon 
Hadrian adopted Antoninus, afterward sur- 
named Pius, and eonferred upon him likewise 
the title of Cesar. In July in the same year, 
Hadrian himself died, in his eixty-second year, 
and was succeeded by AxroxrNvs. The reign 
of Hadrian may be regarded as ono of the hap- 
-piest periods in Roman history. His policy was 
to preserve peace with foreign nations, and not 
to extend the boundaries of the empire, but to 
secure tlic old provinces, and promote their wel- 
fare. He paid particular attention to the ad- 
ministration of justice in the provinces as well 
as in Italy. His reign forms an epoch in the 
history of Roman jurigprudence. It was at 
Hadrian’s command that the jurist Silvius Ju- 
lianus drew up the edictum perpetuum, which 
formed a fixed code of laws. Some of the laws 
promulgated by Hadrian are of a truly humane 
character, and aimed at improving the public 
morality of the time. The various cities which 
he visited received marks of his favor or liber- 
ality; in many places he built aqueducts, and 
in others harbors or other public buildings, 
either for use or ornament. But what has ren- 
dered his name more illustrious than any thing 
else are the numerous and magnificent architect- 
ural works which he planned and commenced 
during his travels, especially at Athens, in the 
southwestern part of which he built an entirely 
new city, Adrianopolis. We can not here enter 
into an account of the numerous buildings he 
erected, it is sufficient to direct attention to his 
villa at Tibur, which has been a real mine of 
treasures of art, and his mausoleum at Rome, 
which forms the groundwork of the present 
Castle of St. Angelo. Hadrian was a patron of 
learning and literature as well as of the arts, 
and he eultivated the society of pocts, scholars, 
rhetoricians, and philosophers. 
Rome a scientific institution under the name of 
Athenzum, which continued to flourish for a 
long time after him. He was himself an author, 
and wrote numerous works, both in prose and 
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[Henra (Mons), a mountain of Italy, near 
Horace’s Sabine farm, infested by wolves, (He- 
dilice lupos, Hor., Carm., i. 17, 9.)] 

Hamon (Aíuov). 1. Son of Pelasgus and 
father of Thessalus, from whom the ancient 
name of Thessaly, HuemonIa or Æmoxia, was 
believed to be derived. The Roman poets fre- 
quently use the adjective Hemonius as equiva- 
lent to Thessalian—2. Son of Lyeaon, and the 
reputed founder of Heemonia in Arcadia—s. 
Son of Creon of Thebes, was destroyed, accord- 
ing to some accounts, by the sphinx ; but, accord- 
ing to other traditions, he was in love with 
Antigone, and killed himself on hearing that she 
was condemned by his father to be entombed 
alive. 

Hamonia (Aigovía) Vid. Hanon, No. 1. 

Haxmus (Aíuoc), son of Boreas and Orithyiu, 
husband of Rhodope, and father of Hebrus. As 
he and his wife presumed to assume the names 
of Jupiter (Zeus) and Juno (Hera), both were 
metamorphosed into mountains. 

Hanus (6 Aiuoc, 76 Aiuwv: now Balkan), & 
lofty range of mountains, separating Thrace and 
Moesia, extended from Mount Scomius, or, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, from Mount Rhodope on the 
west to the Black Sea on the east. The name is 
probably connected with the Sanscrit hime 
(whence comes the word /Zimalaya), the Greck 
xeyucv, and the Latin hiems; and the mountains 
were so called on account of their cold and snowy 
climate, The height of these mountains was 
greatly exaggerated by the ancients: the mean 
height does not exceed three thousand or four 
thousand feet above the sea. ‘There are several 
passes over them ; but the one most used in aa- 
tiquity was in the western part of the range, 
called “Succi” or *Sueeorum angustie," also 
“Porta Trajani" (now Ssulu Derbend), between 
Philippopolis and Serdiea. 'The later provinee 
of “Hzmimontus” in Thrace derived its name 
from this mountain. 

HacnUs ((Ayvoic, -oDvroc: ‘Ayvototog: near 
Markopulo), a demus in Attica, west of Pseunin, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Wane ((Adaí, "Ada, 'AAoí: “AZatecós). 1. H. 
ARAPHENIDES ('Apagqvíóec), a demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Ageis, was situated on the 
eastern coast of Attiea, and served as the harbor 
of Brauron: it possessed a temple of Diana (Arte- 
mis).—2. H. /ExóxipEs (Alfovíóec) a demus in 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, situated 
on the western coast.—3. A town, formerly of 
the Opuntii Locri, afterward of Baotia, situated 


¡on the Opuntian Gulf. 
He founded at | 


[Harncvóxr. Vid, ALcYóxe.]. 

Hares (“AAnc). 1. A river of Ionia in Asis 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the cold- 
ness of its water.—2. A river in the island of 


Cos, 
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Hargsa ("Adaa : Halesinus: now Zorre di sus were a race of native Carian princes, whose 
Pittineo), a town on the northern coast of Sicily, | ascendency at Halicarnassus may be accounted 
on the River Harésus (now Pittineo), was founded | for by the prevalence of the Carian element in 
by the Greek mercenaries of Archonides, a chief | its population at an carly period. Hecatomnus 
of the Siculi, and was originally called Arcnont- | left three sons and two daughters, who all sue- 
prox. It became a place of considerable import- | ceeded to his throne in the following order: Mau- 
ance, and was in later times a municipium, ex- | solus, Artemisia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, and 
empt from taxes. Ada again. In B.C.334, Alexander took the city, 

Haxisus, a chief of the Auruncans and Oscans, | after an obstinate defence by the Persian general 
the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of Turnus, | Memnon, and destroyed it. From this blow it 
was slain by Pallas. He came to Italy from Ar- | never recovered, although it continued to be cel- 
gos in Greece, whence he is called Agamemnonius, | ebrated for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice 
Atrides, or Argolicus, He is said to have founded | which Artemisia Il. built as a tomb for Mauso- 
the town of Falerii. | lus, and which was adorned with the works of 

HaLex. Wid. Alex. ¡the most eminent Greek sculptors of the age. 

Hartacwon (‘Aduixuor: now Vistriza Indje-; Fragments of these sculptures, which were dis- 
kara), an important river in Macedonia, rises in | covered built into the walls of the citadel of 
the Tymphean Mountains, flows first southeast | Budrum, are now in the British Museum. With 
through Elimea, then northeast, forming the | the rest of Caria, Halicarnassus was assigned by 
boundary between Eordzea and Pieria, and falls | the Romans, after their victory over Antiochus 
into the Thermaic Gulf in Bottizis. Cæsar (B.| the Great, to the government of Rhodes, and was 
C. iiL, 36) incorrectly makes it the boundary be- | afterward united to the province of Asia, The 
tween Macedonia and Thessaly. city was very strongly fortified, and had a fine 
Hautartos (Adíapros : ‘A2Audépriog : now Mazi), | harbor, which was protected by the island of Ar- 
an ancient town in Beeotia, on the south of the | connrsus: its citadel was called Salmacis (ZaA- 
Lake Copais. It was destroyed by Xerxes in | uakíc), from the name of a spring which rose from 
his invasion of Greece (B.C. 480), but was rebuilt, | the hill on which it stood. Halicarnassus was 
and appears as an important place in the Pelo- | the birth-place of the historians Hxnoporus and 
ponnesian war. Under its walls Lysander lost | Drowysrus, 
his life (395). It was destroyed by the Romans| Hanicvxw ('AAikóai: Halicyensis: now Sal- 
(171), because it supported Perseus, king of | emi?), a town in the northwest of Sicily, between 
Macedonia, and its territory was given to the | Entella and Lilybeum, was long in the possession 
Athenians, of the Carthaginians, and in Ciccro’s time was a 
Harías (‘Azide : "Adiós : now Haliza), a dis- | municipium, exempt from taxes. 
trict on the coast of Argolis, between Asine and |  HaLixUs ('AA2iptotc, -o0vroc : "AAtuotctoc) a de- 
Hermione, so called because fishing was the chief | mus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, on 
oecupation of its inhabitants. Their town was | the western coast, a little south of Athens. 
called Hartz ('A2:af) or Hart&s (‘AAcei¢). Harirfpow (‘Adizedov), a plain near the Pi- 
Hitricarnassus ('Adixapvaccós, lon. “A2exap- | ræus, probably between the Piræus and the 
v5acóc: ‘AdiKapvacoetc, Halicarnassensis, Hali- | Academy. 
carnassius: ruins at Budrum), a eclebrated city |  HaLmrnormlus (AA(9ó0t0c), son of Neptune 
of Asia Minor, stood in the southwestern part of | (Poseidon) and Euryte, attempted to violate 
Caria, on the northeru coast of the Sinus Cer-| Aleippe, daughter of Mars (Ares) and Agraulos, 
amieus, opposite to the island of Cos. It was|but was slain by Mars (Ares). Mars (Ares) 
said to have been founded by Dorians from | was brought to trial by Neptune (Poseidon) for 
Trezene, and was at first called Zephyra. It|this murder, on the hill at Athens, which was 
was one of the six cities that originally formed | hence called Areopagus, or the Hill of Ares 
the Dorian Hexapolis, but it was early excluded | (Mars.) 
from the confederacy, as a punishment for the |  [Harrruerses (‘A2Oéponc). 1. A son of Mas- 
violation, by one of its citizens, of a law con- | tor of Ithaca, celebrated as a hero and diviner.— 
nected with the common worship of the Tri-|2. A son of Ancæus and Samia, the daughter of 
opian Apollo. (Herod. i, 144.) With the rest | the River Mzeander.] 
of the coast of Asia Minor, it fell under the do-| [Harus ("AZcoc), second son of Aleinous, dis- 
minion of the Persians, at an early period of | tinguished himself in dancing, as described in the 
whose rule Lygdamis made himself tyrant of | eighth book of the Odyssey. | 
the city, and founded a dynasty which lasted| Harisa (‘A@votca? now Karavi), an island in 
for some generations. His daughter Artemi- | the Argolic Gulf. 
sla assisted Xerxes in his expedition against}  HarizówEs ('Añífoves and -oj), a people of 
Greece. Vid. AnTEMISIA, No.1. Her grandson, | Bithynia, with a capital city Alyhe ('AA065), 
Lygdamis, was overthrown by a revolution, in | mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans. 
which Herodotus is said to have taken part.| Harxmvbessus. Vid. SALMYDESSUS. 

Vid. Hrnoporcs. In the Peloponnesian war, we | HarmYxis (‘AAsupic, se. Aipvy), a bay of the 
find Halicarnassus, with the other Dorian cities | sea in Masia, formed by the southern mouth of 
of Caria, on the side of the Athenians; but we | the Danube, with a town of the same name upon 
do not know what was its form of government, | it. 

until the re-establishment, by Hecaromnes, of a, HaLóxisus (‘AAdvyooc, 'AZóvvyooc: ‘AAovz- 
dynasty ruling over all Caria, with its capital | czog, 'Adñovyoíryc: now Khiliodromia), an island 
first at Mylasa, and afterward at Halicarnassus, | of the /Egean Sea, off the coast of Thessaly, and 
and virtually independent of Persia; before | east of Sciathos and Peparethos, with a town of 
B.C. 380. It seems not unlikely that both this | the same name upon it. The possession of this 
and the older dynasty of tyrants of Halicarnas- ' island occasioned great disputes between Philip 
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and the Athenians: there is a speech on this 
subjeet among the extant orations of Demos- 
thenes, but it was probably written by Hege- 
sippus. 

HarosypxE ('AXocotóvy), “the Sea-born,” a sur- 
name of Amphitrite and Thetis. 

HaLuwzíuw. Vid. ALUNTIUM. 

Harus. Vid. ALus. 

HarYcus ('AAvkoc: now Platani), a river in 
the south of Sicily, which flows into the sea near 
Heraclea Minoa. 

Hrs ("Ave : now Kizil-Irmak, i. e, the Red 
River), the greatest river of Asia Minor, rises in 
that part of the Anti-Taurus range called Parya- 
dres, on the borders of Armenia Minor and Pon- 
tus, and, after flowing west by south through 
Cappadocia, turns to the north and flows through 
Galatia, to the borders of Paphlagonia, where it 
takes a northeastern direction, dividing Paphla- 
gonia from Pontus, and at last falls into the 
Euxine (now Black Sea) between Sinope and 
Amisus. In early times it was a most important 
boundary, ethnographical as well as political. 
It divided the Indo-European races which peo- 
pled the western part of Asia Minor from the 
Semitie (Syro-Arabian) races of the rest of south- 
western Asia, and it separated the Lydian empire 
from the Medo-Persian, until, by marehing over 
it to meet Cyrus, Creesus began the contest which 
at once ended in the overthrow of the former 
and the extension of the latter to the Ægean 
Sea. 

HAmMADRYADES. Vid. Nvwrix. 

Hamaxitus (‘Auaégiréc), a small town on the 
coast of the Troad, near the Promontory Lec- 
tum; said to have been the first settlement of 
the Teucrian immigrants from Crete. The sur- 
rounding distriet was called 'Ayasiría. Lysi- 
machus removed the inhabitants to Alexandrea 
"Troas. 

Hamaxonir ('Auazóbtor), a people in European 
Sarmatia, in the neighborhood of the Palus Mæo- 
tis, were a nomad race, as their name signifies. 

Haxincan ('AuíAkac) The two last syllables 
of this name are the same as Melcarth, the tu- 


telary deity of the Tyrians, called by the Greeks- 


Hercules, and the name probably signifies “ the 
gift of Melearth" 1. Son of Hanno, or Mago, 
commander of the great Carthaginian expedi- 
tion to Sicily, B.C. 480, which was defeated 
and almost destroyed by Gelon at Himera. Ved. 
GELON. Hamilear fell in the battle.—2. Sur- 
named Rhodanus, was sent by the Carthagini- 
ans to Alexander after the fall of Tyre, B.C. 
332. On his return home he was put to death 
by the Carthaginians for having betrayed their 
interests—3. Carthaginian governor in Sicily at 
the time that Agathocles was rising into power. 
At first he supported the party at Syracuse, 
which had driven Agathocles into exile, but he 
afterward espouscd the cause of Agathocles, 
who was thus enabled to make himself master 
of Syracuse, 317.—4. Son of Gisco, succeeded 
the preceding as Carthaginian commander in 
Sicily, 311. He carried on war against Agath- 
ocles, whom he defeated with great slaughter, 
and then obtained possession of the greater 
part of Sicily; but he was taken prisoner while 
besieging Syracuse, and was put to death by 
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from the great Hamilcar Barea [No. 6.] In 
the third year of the war (262) he succeeded 
Hanno in the command in Sicily, and carried 
on the operations by land with success. He 
made himself master of Enna and Camarina, 
and fortified Drepanum. In 257 he commanded 
the Carthaginian fleet on the northern eoast of 
Sicily, and fought a naval action with the Ro- 
man consul C. Atilius Regulus. In the follow- 
ing year (256), he and Hanno commanded the 
great Carthaginian fleet, which was defeated 
by the two consuls M. Atilius Regulus and L. 
Manlius Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the southern 
coast of Sicily. He was afterward one of the 
eommanders of the land forees in Africa op- 
posed to Regulus. —6. Surnamed Barca, an 
epithet supposed to be related to the Hebrew 
Barak, and to signify “lightning” Jt was 
merely a personal appellation, and is not to be 
regarded as a family name, though, from the 
great distinction that he obtained, we often find 
the name of Barcine applied either to his family 
or his party in the state. He was appointed to 
the command of the Carthaginian forees in Sie- 
ily in the eighteenth year of the first Pume 
war, 247. At this time the Romans were 
masters of the whole of Sieily, with the excep- 
tion of Drepanum and Lilybzeum, both of which 
were blockaded by them on the land side. 
Hamilcar established himself, with his whole 
army, on a mountain named Hercté (now Monte 
Pellegrino), in the midst of the enemy’s country, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of Panor- 
mus, one of their most important cities; Here 
he sueceeded in maintaining his ground, to the 
astonishment alike of friends and foes, for 
nearly three years. In 244 he abruptly quitted 
Hercte, and took up a still stronger position on 
Mount Eryx, after seizing the town of that 
name. Here he also maintained himself, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Romanus to dislodge 
him. After the great naval defeat of the Car- 
thaginians by Lutatius Catulus (241), Hamilear, 
who was still at Eryx, was intrusted by the 
Carthaginian government with the conelusion 
of the peace with the Romans On his return 
home, he had to carry on war in Africa with 
the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom he sue- 
ceeded in subduing after an arduous struggle 
of three years (240-238). Hamilear now form- 
ed the project of establishing in Spain a new 
empire, which should not only be a souree of 
strength and wealth to Carthage, but should be 
the point from whence he might at a subse- 
quent period renew hostilities against Rome. 
He crossed over into Spain soon after the term- 
ination of the war with the merecnarics; but 
we know nothing of his operations in the coun- 
try, save that he obtained possession of a com- 
siderable portion of Spain, partly by foree of 
arms, and partly by negotiation. After remain- 
ing in Spain nearly nine years, he fell in battle 
(229) against the Vettones. He was suecceded 
in the command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. 
He left three sons, the celebrated Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal, and Mago.—7. Son of Gisco, Oar- 
thaginian governor of Melite (now Malta), 
which surrendered to the Romans, 218.—8. 
Son of Bomilcar, one of the generals in Spain, 


Agathocles.—5. A Carthaginian general in the | 215, with Hasdrubal and Mago, the two sons 
first Punic war, must be carefully distinguished ' of Barea. The three generale were defeated 
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by the two Scipios while besieging Illiturgi.—9. 
A Carthaginian, who exeited a general revolt of 
the Gauls in Upper Italy about 200, and took 
the Roman colony of Placentia. On the defeat 
of the Gauls by the consul Cethegus in 197, he 
was taken prisoner. 

HaxwÍsAL ('Avvíóac) The name signifies 
*the graee or favor of Baal;" the final syllable 
dal, of such common occurrence in Punic names, 
always having reference to this tutelary deity 
of the Phoenicians. 1. Son of Gisco, aud grand- 
son of HawrLcan [No.1]. In 409 he was sent 
to Sicily, at the head of a Carthaginian army, 
to assist the Segestans against the Selinuntines. 
He took Selinus, and subsequently Himera also. 
In 406 he again commanded a Carthaginian 
army in Sicily along with Himileo, but died of a 
pestilenee while besicging Agrigentum.—2. Son 
of Giseo, was the Carthaginian commander at 
Agrigentum when it was besieged by the 
Romans, 262. After standing a siege of seven 
months, he broke through the enemy's lines, 
leaving the town to its fate. After this he car- 
ried on the eontest by sea, and for the next year 
or two ravaged the eoast of Italy ; but in 260 
he was defeated by the consul Duilius. In 259 
he was sent to the defence of Sardinia. Here 
he was again unfortunate, and was seized by his 
own mutinous troops and put to denth.—2. Son 
of Hamilcar (perhaps Hamitcar, No. 5), suc- 
ceeded in carrying sueeors of meu and provi- 
sions to Lilybeum when it was besieged by the 
Romans, 250.—4. A general in the war of the 
Carthaginians against the mercenaries (240-288), 
was taken prisoner by the insurgents, and eruci- 
tied.—5. Son of Hamilear Barea, and one of the 
most illustrious generals of antiquity, was born 
B.C. 247. Hoe was only nine years old when his 
father took him with him into Spain, and it was 
on this eceasion that Hamilear made him swear 
upon the altar eternal hostility to Rome. Child 
as he then was, Hannibal never forgot his vow, 
and his whole life was one continual struggle 
against the power and domination of Rome. 
He was early trained in arms under the eye 
of his father, and was present with him in 
the battle in which Hamilear perished (229). 
Though only eighteen yeurs old at this time, 
he had already displayed so much courage and 
eapaeity for war, that he was intrusted by 
Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and suceessor of Ham- 
ilear) with the chief command of most of the 
military enterprises planned by that general. 
He secured to himself the devoted attachment 
of the army under his eommand ; and, aecord- 
ingly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (221), 
the soldiers unanimously proclaimed their youth- 
ful leader eommander-in-chief, which the gov- 
ernment at Carthage forthwith ratified. Han- 
nibal was at this time in the twenty-sixth 
yem of his age. There ean be no doubt that 
he already looked forward to the invasion and 
conquest of Italy as the goal of his ambition; 
but 1t was necessary for him first to complete 
the work which had been so ably begun by his 
two predeeessors, and to establish the Cartha- 
ginian power as firmly as possible in Spain. 
In two campaigns he subdued all the country 
south of the Iberns, with the exeeption of the 
wealthy town of Saguntum. In the spring of 


219 he proceeded to lay siege to Saguntum, | 
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which he took after a desperate resistance 
which lasted nearly eight months. Saguntum 
lay south of the Iberus, and was therefore not 
included under the protection of the treaty 
which had been made between Hasdrubal and 
the Romans; but as it had eoncluded an alli- 
ance with the Romans, the latter regarded its 
attack as a violation of the treaty between the 
two nations. On the fall of Saguntum, the Ro- 
mans demanded the surrender of Hannibal; 
and when this demand was refused, war was 
deelared, and thus began the long and arduous 
struggle called the second Punie war. In the 
spring of 218 Hannibal quitted his winter-quar- 
ters at New Carthage and commenced his march 
for Italy. He crossed the Pyrenees, and mareh- 
ed along the southern coast of.Gaul The Ro- 
mans sent the consul P. Seipio to oppose bim in 
Gaul; but when Seipio arrived in Gaul, he found 
that Hannibal had alrcady reuched the Rhone, 
and that it was impossible to overtake him. 
After Hannibal had erossed the Rhone, he con- 
tinued his mareh up the left bank of the river as 
far as its confluence with the Isére. Here he 
struck away to the right, and eonimeneed his 
passage across ihe Alps. He probably erossed 
the Alps by the pass of the Little St. Bernard, 
called in antiquity the Graian Alps. His army 
suffered much from the attacks of the Gaulish 
mountaineers, and from the natural difficulties 
of the road, whieh were enhaneed by the late- 
ness of the season (the beginning of October, at 
which time the snows have already commenced 
in the high Alps) So heavy were his losses, 
that when he at length emerged from the valley 
of Aosta into the plains of the Po, he had with 
him no more than twenty thousand foot and six 
thousand horse. During Hannibal’s mareh over 
the Alps, P. Scipio had sent on his own army 
into Spain, under the command of his brother 
Cneius, and had himself returned to Italy. He 
forthwith hastened into Cisalpine Gaul, took the 
command of the preetor’s army, which he found 
there, and led it against Hannibal. In the first 
action, which took plaee near the Ticinus, the 
eavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies 
were alone engaged; the Romans were com- 
pletely ronted, and Scipio himself severely 
vounded. Scipio then crossed the Po and 
withdrew to the hills on the left bank of the 
Trebia, wherc he was soon after joined by the 
other consul, Ti Sempronius Longus. Here a 
second aud more decisive battle was fought. 
The Romans were completely defeated, with 
heavy loss, and the remains of their army took 
refuge within the walls of Placentia. This battle 
was fought toward the end of 218. Hannibal 
was now joined by all the Gaulish tribes, and he 
was «ble to take up his winter-quarters in se- 
curity. Early in 217 he descended by the val- 
ley of the Maera into the marshes on the banks 
of the Arno. In struggling through these marshes 
great numbers of his horses and beasts of bur- 
den perished, and he himself lost the sight of 
one eye by a violent attack of ophthalmia. The 
consul Flaminius hastened to meet him, and a 
battle was fought on the Lake Trasimenus, in 
which the Roman army was destroyed; thou- 
sands fell by the sword, among whom was the 
eonsul himself; thousands more perished in the 
lake, and no less than fifteen thousand prisoners 
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fell into the hands of Hannibal. Hannibal now 
marehed through the Apennines into Picenum, 
and thenee into Apulia, where he spent a great 
part of the summer. The Romans had ceol- 
leeted a fresh army, and plaeed it under the 
command of the dietator Fabius Maximus, who 
had prudently avoided a general action, and only 
attempted to harass and annoy the Carthaginian 
army. Meanwhile the Romans had made great 
preparations for the eampaign of the following 
year (216). The two new consuls, L. ZEmilius 
Paulus and C. Terentius Varro, marched into 
Apulia at the head of an army of little less than 
ninety thousand men. To this mighty host Han- 
nibal gave battle in the plains on the right bank 
of the Aufidus, just below the town of Canne. 
The Roman army was again annihilated: be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand men are said to 
have fallen in the field, among whom was the 
eonsul ZEmilius Paulus, both the eonsuls of the 
preeeding year, above eighty senators, and a 
multitude of the wealthy knights who eomposed 
the Roman eavalry. The other eonsul, Varro, 
escaped with a few horsemen to Venusia, and a 
small band of resolute men foreed their way 
from the Roman eamp to Canusium; all the 
rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. 
This victory was followed by the revolt from 
Rome of most of the nations in the south of 
Italy. Hannibal established his army in winter- 
quarters in Capua, whieh had espoused his 
side. Capna was eelebrated for its wealth and | 
luxury, and the enervating effect which these 
produeed upon the army of Hannibal beeame a 
favorite theme of rhetorieal exaggeration in 
later ages. The futility of sueh deelamations 
is sufficiently shown by the simple faet that the 
superiority of that army in the field remained 
as decided as ever. Still it may be truly said 
that the winter spent at Capua, 216-215, was in 
great measure the turning point of Hannibal's 
fortune, and from this time the war assumed 
an altered character. The experiment of what 
he eould effeet with his single army had now 
been fully tried, and, notwithstanding all his 
vietories, 1t had deeidedly failed; for Rome was 
still unsubdued, and stil provided with the 
means of maintaining a protraeted contest. 
From this time the Romans in great measure 
changed their plan of operations, and, instead 
of opposing to Hannibal one great army in the 
field, they hemmed in his movements on all 
sides, and kept up an army in every province 
of Italy, to thwart the operations of his lieuten- 
ants, and check the rising disposition to revolt. 
It is impossible here to follow the complieated 
movements of the subsequent eampaign, dur- 


| 


ing which Hannibal himself frequently traversed | 


Italy in all directions. In 215 Hannibal entered 
into negotiations with Philip, king of Maeedo- 
nia, and Hieronymus of Syracuse, and thus 
sowed the sceds of two fresh wars. From 214 | 
to 212 the Romans were busily engaged with 
the siege of Syraeuse, whieh was at length 
taken hy Mareellus in the latter of these years. 
In 212 Hannibal obtained possession of Taren- 
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ened; and his only objeet now was to malntalu 
his ground in the south until his brother Has- 
drubal should appear in the north of Italy, an 
event to which he had long looked forward with 
anxious expeetation. Jn 207 Hasdrubal at length 
erossed the Alps, and deseended into Italy; 
but he was defeated and slain on the Metaurus. 
Vid. HaspRvpAL, No. 8. The defeat and death 
of Hasdrubal was deeisive of the fate of the 
war in Italy. From this time Hannibal aban- 
doned all thoughts of offensive operations, and 
collected together his forees within the penin- 
sula of Bruttium. In the fastnesses of that 
wild and mountainous region he maintained his 
ground good for nearly four years (207-208). 
He erossed over to Africa toward the end of 
208 in order to oppose P. Seipio. In the follow- 
ing year (202) the deeisive battle was fought 
near Zama. Hannibal was completely defeated 
with great loss. All hopes of resistanee were 
now at an end, and he was one of the first to 
urge the necessity of an immediate peace. The 
treaty between Rome and Carthage was not 
finally eoneluded until the next year (201). By 
this treaty Hannibal saw the objeet of his whole 
life frustrated, and Carthage effeetually humbled 
before her imperious rival. But his enmity to 
Rome was unabated; and, though now more 
than forty-five years old, he set himself to 
work to prepare the means for renewing the 
eontest at no distant period. He introdueed 
the most beneficial reforms into the state, and 
restored the ruined finanees ; but, having pro- 
voked the enmity of a powerful party at Car- 
thage, they denounced him to the Romans as 
urging on Antiochus III., king of Syria, to take 
up arms against Rome. Hannibal was obliged 
to flee from Carthage, and took refuge at the 
eourt of Antioehus, who was at this time (199) 
on the eve of a war with Rome. Hannibal in 
vain urged the neeessity of earrying the war at 
onee into Italy, instead of awaiting the Romans 
in Greeee. On the defeat of Antioehus (190). 
the surrender of Hannibal was one of the eondi- 
tions of the peace granted to the king. Han- 
nibal, however, foresaw his danger, and took 
refuge at the eourt of Prusias, king of Bithy- 
nia. Here he found for some years a seeure 
asylum; but the Romans eould not be at ease 
so long as he lived, and T. Quintius Flamininus 
was at length dispatehed to the eourt of Pru- 
sias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. 
The Bithynian king was unable to resist; and 
Hannibal, pereeiving that flight was impossible, 
took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of 
his enemies, about the year 183, Of Hannibal’s 
abilities as a general it is unnecessary to speak: 
all the great masters of the art of war, from 
Seipio to the Emperor Napoleon, have eoneur- 
red in their homage to his genius. But in eom- 
paring Hannibal with any other of the great 
leaders of antiquity, we must ever bear in mind 
the peeuhar eireumstanees in whieh he was 
placed. Jeebly and grudgingly supported by 
the government at home, he stood alone, at the 
head of an army eomposed of mereenaries of 


tum; but in the following year he lost the; many nations. Yet not only did he retain the 

important eity of Capua, which was recovered | attachment of these men, unshaken by any 

by the Romans after a long siege. In 209 the change of fortune, for a period of more than 

Romans also recovered Tarentum. Hannibal's | fifteen years, but he trained up army after army ; 

forces gradually beeame more and more weak- | and, long after the veterans that had followed 
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him over the Alps had dwindled into an inconsid- 
erable remnant, his new levies were still as in- 
vincible as their predecessors. 

HawnninatmaAnus. 1. Son of Constantius Chlo- 
rus and his second wife Theodora, and half- 
brother of Constantine the Great. He was put 
to death in 337 on the death of Constantine — 
2. Son of the elder, brother of the younger Del- 
matius, was also put to death on the death of 
Constantine. 

HawwmÁALIS Castra. Vid. Casrna, No. 2. 

Hawwo ('Avvov) one of the most common 
„ames at Carthage. Only the most important 
persons of the name can be mentioned. 1. One 
of the Carthaginian generals who fought against 
Agathocles in Africa, B.C. 310.—2. Commander 
of the Carthaginian garrison at Messana at the 
beginning of the first Punic war, 294. In con- 
sequence of his surrendering the citadel of this 
eity to the Romans, he was crucified on his re- 
turn home.—3. Son of Hannibal, was sent to 
Sicily by the Carthaginians with a large foree 
immediately after the capture of Messana, 264, 
where he carried on the war against the Roman 
consul Appius Claudius. In 262 he again com- 
mended in Sicily, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentum, where Hannibal was kept besieged by 
the Romans. Vid. Hannipar, No. 2. In 256 
he commanded the Carthaginian ficet, along 
with Hamilear, at the great battle of Ecnomus.— 
4. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet, which 
was defeated by Lutatius Catulus off the Æga- 
tes, 241. On his return home he was crucified. 
9. Surnamed the Great, apparently for his 
sueeesses in Africa. We do not, however, know 
against what natious of Africa his arms were 
direeted, nor what was the occasion of the war. 
He was one of the eommanders in the war 
against the mereenaries in Africa after the end 
of the first Punie war (240-238) From this 
ume forward he appears to have taken no active 
part in any of the foreign wars or enterprises 
of Carthage. But his influence in her councils 
atlome was great; he was leader of the aris- 
toeratie party, and, as such, the chief adversary 
vf Hamilcar Barca and his family. On all occa- 
sions, from the landing of Barca in Spain till 
the return of Hannibal from Italy, a period of 
above thirty-five years, Hanno is represented 
as thwarting the measures of that able and pow- 
erful family, and taking the lead in opposition 
:0 the war with Rome, the great object to which 
all their efforts were directed. He survived the 
battle of Zama, 202.—0. A Carthaginian officer 
left ia Spain by Hannibal when that general 
crossed the Pyrences, 218. He was shortly 
afterward defeated by Cn. Scipio, and taken 
prisoner.—7. Son of Bomilear, one of the most 
distinguished of Hannibal’s officers. He com- 
inanded the right wing at the battle of Canne 
(216), and is frequently mentioned during the 
suececding years of the war. In 208 he took 
the command of the Carthaginian forces in 
Africa, which he held till the arrival of Hanni- 
bal.—3. A Carthaginian general, who carried on 
the war in Sicily after the fall of Syracuse, 211. 
He left Sicily in the followiug year, when Agri- 
gentuin was betrayed to the Romans.—9. The 





last commander of the Carthaginian garrison at | grossly than in the present case. 
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der whose name we possess a Periplus (sepi- 
*20vc), which was originally written in the 
Punie language, and afterward translated into 
Greek. The author had held the office of suf- 
fetes, or supreme magistrate at Carthage, and 
he is said by Pliny to have undertaken the voy- 
age when Carthage was in a most flourishing’ 
condition. Hence it has been conjectured that 
he was the same as the Hanno, the father or 
son of Hamilcar, who was killed at Himera, 
B.C. 480; but this is quite uncertain, In the 
Periplus itself Hanno says that he was sent out 
by bis countrymen to undertake a voyage be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules, and to found Liby- 
phanician towns, and that he sailed with a body 
of colonists to the number of thirty thousand. 
On his return from his voyage, he dedicated an 
account of it, inscribed on a tablet, in the tem- 
ple of Saturn (Cronos). It is therefore presum-: 
ed that our periplus is a Greek version of the 
contents of that Punic tablet. Edited by Fal- 
coner, Lond., 1797, with an English translation. 

Harma (rò "Apua: 'Apuarevc). 1. A small 
place in Boeotia, near Tanagra, said to have been 
so called from the harma or chariot of Adrastus, 
which broke down here, or from the chariot of 
Amphiaraus, who was here swallowed up by the 
earth along with his ehariot.—92. A small place 
in Attica, near Phyle. 

HarmArts ('Apuarobc), a city and promontory 
on the const of Aolis in Asia Minor, on the 
northern side of the Sinus Elaiticus. 

Hanxópius and Anrisrociron ('Apuódioc, 'Apt- 
oToyeíTWv), Athenians, of the blood of the Gw- 
PUYRAI, were the murderers of Hipparchus, 
brother of the tyrant Hippias, in B.C. 514. Aris- 
togiton was strongly attached to the young and 
beautiful Harmodius, who returned his affection 
with equal warmth. Hipparchus endeavored to 
withdraw the youth’s love to himself, and, fail- 
ing in this, resolved to avenge the slight by put- 
ting upon him a publie insult. Accordingly, he 
took care that the sister of Harmodius should 
be sumnioned to bear one of the sacred baskets 
iu some religious procession, and when she pre- 
sented herself for the purpose, he caused her 
to be dismissed and declared unworthy of the 
honor. This fresh insult determined the two 
friends to slay both Hipparchus and his brother 
Hippias as well. They communicated their plot 
to a few friends, and selected for their enter- 
prise the day of the festival of the great Pan- 
athenea, the only day on which they could ap- 
pear in arms without exciting suspicion. When 
the appointed time arrived, the two ehief eon- 
spirators observed one of their accomplices in 
conversation with Hippias. Believing, there- 
fore, that they were betrayed, they slew Hip- 
parchus. Harmodius was immediately cut down 
by the guards. Aristogiton at first eseaped, but 
was afterward taken, and was put to the tor- 
ture; but he died without revealing the names 
of any of the conspirators, Four years after 
this Hippias was expelled, and thenceforth Har- 
modius and Aristogiton obtained among the 
Athenians of all succeeding generations the, 
character of patriots, deliverers, and martyrs 
—names often abused, indeed, but seldom more 
Their deed. 


Capua when it was besieged by the Romans | of murderous vengeance formed a favorite sub- 


(912-111)—10. A Carthaginian navigator, un-. ject of drinking songs. 


To be born of their 
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HARMONIA. 


blood was esteemed the highest of honors, and 
their descendants enjoyed an immunity from 

ublie burdens. Their statues, made of bronze 
by Antenor, were set up in the Agora. When 
Xerxes took the city, he earried these statucs 
away, and new ones, the work of Crrrias, were 
erected in 477. The original statues were after- 
"ward sent back to Athens by Alexander the 
Great. 

Harmonia (Apuovía), daughter of Mars (Ares) 
and Venus (Aphrodite), or, aecording to others, 
of Jupiter (Zeus) and Elcetra, the daughter of 
Atlas, in Samothrace. When Minerva (Athena) 
assigned to Cadmus the government of Thebes, 
Jupiter (Zeus) gave him Harmonia for his wife, 
and all the gods of Olympus were present at the 
marriage. On the wedding-day Cadmus recciv- 
ed a present of a peplus, whieli afterward be- 
came fatal to all who possessed it. Harmonia 
aecompanied Cadmus when he was obliged to 
quit Thebes, and shared his fate. Vid. Cabmus. 
Polynices, who inherited the fatal necklace, gave 
it to Eriphyle, that she might persuade her hus- 
band, Ampbiaraus, to undertake the expedition 
against Thebes. ‘Through Alem:eon, the son of 
Eriphyle, the necklace eame into the hands of 
Arsinoé, next into those of the sons of Phegeus, 
Pronons and Agenor, and lastly into those of the 
sons of Alemzeou, Amphoterus and Aearnan, who 
dedicated it in the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
Pronaa at Delphi. 

Harpacia or -ium ((Aprayela or -dytov), a 
small town in Mysta, between Cyzicus and Pria- 
pus, the seene of the rape of Ganymedes, accord- 
ing to some legends. 

Harraeus ('Aprayoc) 1. A noble Median, 
whose preservation of the infaut Cyrus, with the 
events consequent upon it, are related under 
Cyrus. He became one of the generals of Cyrus, 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor.— 
2. A Persian general, under Darius I., took His- 
tiæus prisoner. 

| Harpation (‘Apradiwy), a Paphlagonian, son 
of Pylemenes, and guest-friend of Paris: he was 
slain by Meriones in the Trojan war. 

HarpALus (Aprmañor). 1. A Macedonian of 
noble birth, aeeompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia as superintendent of the treasury. 
After the conquest of Darius, he was left by 
Alexander in charge of the royal treasury, and 
with the administration of the wealthy satrapy 
of Babylon. Here, during Alexanders absence 
in India, he gave himself up to the most extray- 
agant luxury and profnsion, and squandered the 


HA RPY ELA. 


-eape from prison, ond fled to Crete, where he 
| was assassinated econ after his arrival by Thim- 
|! bron, one of his own offieers.—2. A Greek as- 
tronomer, introdueed some improvements inte 
the eyele of Crmosrrarus, Harpalus lived be- 
fore METON. 

Harrintcr ('Aprrazóxy). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palyeus, king in Thraee. Asshe lost her mother 
in infaney, she was brought up by her father 
with the milk of eows and mares, and was 
trained in all manly exercises, After the death 
of her father, she lived in the forests as a robber, 
being so swift in running that horses were un- 
able to overtake her. At length she was eaught 
in a snare by shepherds, who killed her.—3. 
Daughter of Clymenus and Epieaste, was se- 
duecd by her own father. To revenge hereelf, 
she slew her younger brother, and served him 
up as food before her father. The gods ehanged 
her into a bird. 

[HanraLYcous ('ApmdAvxoc) 1. Vid. Hanra- 
yer, No. 1.—2. A Trojan warrior, companion ef 
Eneas, slain by Camilla. 

Harrása (“Apwaca: now repas) a city ul 
Caria, on the River Hanrasvs. 

HanrÁsus ('Apmasoc) 1. (now .Arpa-Su), a 
river of Caria, flowing north into the Meander, 
into which it falls opposite to Nysa.—2. (now 
Harpo-Su), a river of Armenia Major, flowing 
south into the Araxes. Xenophon, who erossed 
it with the ten thousand Greeks, states its width 
as four plethra (about four hundred feet). 

Harrixa or Harrinna (“Apriva, “Aprivva), a 
town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to have 


¡ been ealled after a daughter of Asopus. 


[Hanrocnarrzs. Vid. Horus. 

HarrocrAtion, VanEnlus, a Greek grammin- 
rian of Alexandrea, of uncertain date, the author 
of an extant dictionary to the works of the ten 
Attie orators, entitled ep? rév Aé£eov röv Ó£ka 
purópov, or Ae£uüv röv Ófka prrópov. Tt con- 
tains not only explanations of legal and political 
terms, but also aceounts of persons and things 
mentioned in the Attie orators, and is a work of 
great value. The best editions are the one pub- 
lished at Leipzig, 1824, and the one by Dekker, 
Berlin, 1833. 

Harpyre ('Apmwa:), the Harpies, that is, the 
Robbers or Spoilers, are in Homer nothing but 
personified storm-winds, who are said to carry 
off any one who had suddenly disappeared from 
the earth. "Thus they carried off the daughters 
of King Pandareus, and gave them us servanta 
to the Xrynnyes. Hesiod describes them az 


treasures intrusted tohim. When he heard that | daughters of Thaumas by the Occanid Electra, 


Alexander, eontrary to his expectations, was re- 
turning from India, he fled from Babylon with 
about five thousand talents and a body of six 
thousand mereenarics, and crossed over to Greece, 
B.C. 824. He took refuge at Athens, where he 


employed his treasures to gain over the orators, | 


and induce the people to support him against 
Alexander and bis vicegerent, Antipater. Among 
those whom he thus corrupted ave said to have 
been Demades, Charicles, the son-in-law of Pho- 
cion, and even Demosthenes himself Vid. De- 
MOSTHENES. But he failed in his general object, 
for Antipater having demanded his surrender 
from the Athenians, it was resolved to place 
him in confinement until the Macedonians should 
send for him. He succeeded in making his es- 
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fair-locked and winged maidens, who surpassed 
winds and birds in the rapidity of their flight. 


| But even in ZEsehylus they appear as ugly erea- 


tures with wings; and later writers represent 


| them as most disgusting monsters, being birds 


with the heads of maidens, with long claws, and 
with faces pale with hunger. They were sent 
by the gods to torment the blind Phinens, and 
whenever u meal was placed before him, they 
darted down from the air and carried it off; 
later writers add, that they cither devoured the 
food themselves, or rendered it unfit to be eaten. 
Phineus was delivered from them by Zetes and 
Calais, sons of Boreas, and two of the Argonauts. 
Vid. p. 91, a. Hesiod mentions two Harpies, 
'Oevpete and Aéllo: later writers three: hut 


BARDES. 


their names are not the same in all accounts. 


Besides the two already mentioned, we find Aël- 


lopos, Nieothoé, Ocythoé, Oeypode, Celano, 
Acholoé, Virgil places them in the islands 
called Strophades, in the Ionian Sea (LEn., iii, 
210), where they took up their abode after they 
had been driven away from Phineus. In the 
famous Harpy monument recently brought from 
Lycia to England, the Harpies are represented 
in the act of earrying off the daughters of Pan- 
dareus. 

Harvprs, a people in the army of Ariovistus 
(B.C. 58), supposed to be the same as the Cira- 
RUDES mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed by 
him in the Chersonesus Cimbriea. 

Hasprt sat (’Acdpov6ac), a Carthaginian name, 
probably significs one whose help is Baal. 1. 
Son of Hanno, a Carthaginian general in the 
first Punic war. He was one of the two gen- 
erals defeated by Regulus B.C. 256. In 254 he 
was sent into Sieily with a large army, and re- 
mained in the island four years, In 250 he 
was totally defeated by Metellus, and was put 
to death on his return to Carthage.—2. A Car- 
thaginian, son-in-law of Hamilear Barea, on 
whose death, iu 229, he sueeeeded to the eom- 
mand in Spain. He ably carricd out the plans 
of his father-in-law for extending the Cartha- 
ginian domivions in Spain, and intrusted the 
conduct of most of his military enterprises to 
the young Hannibal. He founded New Car- 
thage, and concluded with the Romans the ecl- 
ebrated treaty which fixed the Iberus as the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman 
dominions. He was assassinated by a slave, 
whose master he had put to death (221), and 
was suecceded in the command by HANNIBAL. 
—8. Son of Hamilear Barea, and brother of Han- 
nibal. When Hannibal set out for Italy (218), 
Hasdrubal was left in the eommand in Spain, 
and there fought for some years against the 
two Scipios. In 207 he crossed the Alps and 
marched into Italy, in order to assist Hannibal; 
but he was defeated on the Metaurus by the 
consuls C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Salina- 
tor, his army was destroyed, and he himself fell 
in the battle. His head was eut off and thrown 
into Hannibal's eamp.—4. One of Hannibal's 
chief officers, commanded the left wing of the 
Carthaginian army at the battle of Cannz (216). 
—5. Surnamed the Bald (Calvus) commander 
of the Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia in 
the second Punie war, 215. He was defcated 
by the Roman pretor T. Manlius, taken prison- 
er, and carried to Rome.—6. Son of Gisco, one 
of the Carthaginian generals in Spain during 
the second Punie war. He fought in Spain 
from 214 to 206. After he and Mago had been 
defeated by Scipio in the latter of these years, 
he erossed over to Africa, where he succeeded 
in obtaining the alliance of Syphax by giving 
him his daughter Sophonisba in marriage. In 
conjunction with Syphax, Hasdrubal carried on 
war against Masinissa, but he was defeated by 
Seipio, who landed in Afriea in 204. He was 
condemned to death for his ill suecess by the 
Carthaginian government, but he still continued 
ii arms against the Romans. On the arrival 
of Hannibal from Italy his sentence was revers- 
ed; but the popular feeling against him had not 


subsided, and, in order to escape death from his | 





HECAT.EUS. 


enemies, he put an end to his life by poison.— 
i. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet in Afri- 
ca 1n 203, must be distinguished from the pre- 
ceding.—8. Surnamed the Kid (Hadus), one of 
the leaders of the party at Carthage favorable 
to peace toward the end of the second Punic 
war.—9. General of the Carthaginians in the 
third Punie war. When the city was taken he 
surrendered to Scipio, who spared his life, After 
adorning Scipio's triumph, he spent the rest of 
his life in Italy. 

HarerTus, Q. a senator and rhetorieiun in the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius, died A.D. 26, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

HEBE ("Hó5), called Juventas by the Romans, 
the goddess of youth, was a daughter of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Juno (Hera). She waited upon the 
gods, and filled their cups with nectar before 
Ganymedes obtained this office; and she is fur- 
ther represented as assisting her mother Juno 
(Hera) in putting the horses to her ehariot, and 
in bathing and dressing her brother Mars (Ares). 
She married Hereules after he was reeeived 
among the gods, and bore to him two sons, Al- 
exiares and Antieetus. Later traditions repre- 
sent her as a divinity who had it in her power 
to make aged persons young again. At Rome 
there were several temples of Juventas. She 
is even said to have had a ehapel on the Capi- 
tol before the temple of Jupiter was built there. 

HesnomAcus. Vid. EBUROMAGUS. 

HrsnoN ('E6póv, Xebpóv' 'Ebpóvios : now J- 
Khalil), a city in the south of Judea, as old us 
the times of the patriarehs, and the first. eapital 
of the kingdom of David, who reigned there 
seven and a half years as king of Judah only. 

Hesrvs ("Ebpor : now Maritza), the principal 
river in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Sco- 
mius and Rhodope, flows first southeast and 
then southwest, beeomes navigable for smaller 
vessels at Philippopolis, and for larger ones at 
Hadrianopolis, and falls into the digean Sen 
near Anos, after forming by another braneh an 
estuary called SrENTomis Lacus. The Hebrus 
was celebrated in Greek legends. On its banks 
Orpheus was torn to pieces by the Thracian 
women; and it is frequently mentioned in con- 
neetion with the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus.) 

HECAERGE (‘Exaépyy). 1. Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hyperborean maidens, who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of 
Diana (Artemis) into Delos.—9. A surname of 
Diana (Artemis), signifying the goddess whe 
hits at a distanec. 

HcXrE ('Ex427), a poor old woman, who hcs- 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone 
out for the purpose of killing the Marathonian 
bull. She vowed to offer to Jupiter (Zeus) a 
sacrifice for the safe return of the hero; but a- 
she died before his return, Theseus ordained 
that the inhabitants of the Attie tetrapolis should 
offer a sacrifice to her and Jnpiter (Zeus) Hec 
alus, or Heealeius. i 

[Hecămëne (‘Exapydy), daughter of Arsinous. 
taken prisoner by Achilles, when he captured 
the island of Tenedos: she became the slave 
of Nestor.] i j 

Hecaraus ('Exaraios). 1. Of Miletus, one ct 
the earliest and most distinguished Greek his- 
torians and geographers. He was the son of 
Hegesander, and belonged to a pe ancient and 
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HECATE. 


HECTOR. 


illustrious family. We have only a few partic- described in this capacity as a mighty and for- 
ulars of his life. In B.C. 500 he endeavored to | midable divinity. 1n consequenee of her being 


dissuade his eountrymen from revolting from 
the Persians; and when this advice was disre- 
garded, he gave them some sensible counsel re- 
specting the conduct of the war, whieh was also 
neglected. Previous to this, Heeatæus had vis- 
ited Egypt and many other countries. He sur- 
vived the Persian wars, and appears to have 
died about 476. He wrote two works: 1. He- 
piodos yhe, or ILepinynote, divided into two parts, 
one of whieh contained a description of Europe, 
and the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. Both 
parts were subdivided into smaller sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their re- 
spective names, such as Hellespontus, de. 2. 
l'eveaAoyíat or 'Icropíat, in four books, contained 
an aecount of the poctical fables and traditions 
of the Grecks. His work on geography was 
the more important, as it embodied the results 
of his numerous travels. He also corrected 
and improved the map of the earth drawn up 
by ANAXIMANDER. Herodotus knew the works 
of Heeatieus well, and frequently controverts 
his opinions. Hecatæus wrote in the Ionie dia- 
lect in a pure and simple style. The fragments 
ot his works are eollected by Klausen, Hecatæi 
Muesit Fragmenta, Berlin, 1831, and by C. and 
Th. Müller, Frag. Hist. Gree, Paris, 1841.— 
2. Of Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander the 


Great and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, appears | 
to have aeeompanied the former on his Asiatic | Caria in the reign of Artaxerxes III. He left 


expedition. 


identified with other divinities, she is said to 
have been Selene or Luna in heaven, Artemis 
or Diana in earth, and Persephone or Proser- 

ina in the lower world. Being thus, as 1t were, 
a three-fold goddess, she is deseribed with three 
bodies or three heads, the one of a horse, the 
second of a dog, and the third of a lion. Hence 
her epithets Zergemina, Triformis, Triceps, de. 
From her being an infernal divinity, she came 
to be regarded as a spectral being, who sent at 
night all kinds of demons and terrible phantoms 
from the lower world, who taught sorcery and 
witeheraft, and dwelt at places where two roads 
erossed, on tombs, and near the blood of mur- 
dered persons. She herself wandered about 
with the souls of the dead, and her approaeh 
was announeed by the whining and howling of 
dogs. At Athens there were very many small 
statues or symbolical representations of Hecate 
(éxdrata), placed before or in houses, and on 
spots where two roads crossed: it would seem 
that people consulted such Hccatea as oracles. 
At the close of every month dishes with food 
were set out for her and other averters of evil 
at the points where two roads crossed ; and this 
food was eonsumed by poor people. The sac- 
rifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, 
aud black female lambs. 

HxcarowwNvs ('Exaróuvoc), king or dynast of 


He was a pupil of the skeptie|three sons, Maussolus, Idrieus, and Pixedarus, 


Pyrrho, and is himself called a philosopher, | all of whom, in their turn, suceeeded him in the 
eritic, and grammarian In the reign of the | sovereignty, and two daughters, Artemisia and 


first Ptolemy he travelled up the Nile as far as 
Thebes. He was the author of several works, 
of whieh the most important were, l. A Histo- 
ry of Egypt. 2. A work on the Hyperboreans. 
3, A history of the Jews, frequently referred to 
by Josephus and other aneient writers. This 
work was declared spurious by Origen: modern 
«Titics are divided in their opinions. 

HÉoXrE ('Exáry), a mysterious divinity, com- 
monly represented as a daughter of Perseus or 
Perses aud Asteria, and hence called Perseis. 
She is also described as a daughter of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Ceres (Demeter), or of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Pheræa or Juno (Hera), or of Latona (Leto) 
or Tartarus. Homer does not mention her. 
According to the most genuine traditions, she 
appears to have been an ancient Thracian di- 
vinity, and a Titan, who ruled in heaven, on 
the earth, and in the sea, bestowing on mortals 
wealth, vietory, wisdom, good luck to sailors 
and hunters, and prosperity to youth and to the 
flocks of cattle. She was the only one among 
the Titans who retained this power under the 
rule of Jupiter (Zeus), and she was honored by 
all the immortal gods. The extensive power 
possessed by Hecate was probably the reason 
that she was subsequently identified with sev- 
eral other divinities, and at length became a 
mystic goddess, to whom mysteries were cele- 
brated in Samothrace and in /Eeina. In the 
Homeric hymn to Ceres (Demeter) she is rep- 
resented as taking an active part in the search 
after Proserpina (Persephone), and when the 
latter was found, as remaining with her as her 
attendant and companion. Vid. p. 248, a. She 
thus beeame a deity cf the lower world, and is 
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Ada. 

[Hzcarowronis ('Exaróuro2tc, | e, having 
one hundred cities) appellation of the island 
Crete, from the oné*hundred cities it was said 
to have had in ancient times.] 

Hecatomrytos ('ExaróuzvAoc, i e, having 
one hundred gates). 1. An epithet of Thebes in 
Egypt. Vid. TneBx.—2. A city in the middle 
of Parthia, twelve hundred and sixty stadia or 
one hundred and thirty-three Roman miles from 
the Caspix Pyle; enlarged by Selcucus, and 
afterward used by the Parthian kings as a royal 
residence. 

HitcAton ('Exárov), a Stoie philosopher, a na- 
tive of Rhodes, studied under Panætius, and 
wrote numerous works, all of which are lost. 

HecatonnEst ((ExaróvvyocoL: now Mosko-nisi), 
a group of small islands, between Lesbos and 
the coast of /Eolis, on the southern side of the 
mouth of the Gulf of Adramyttium. The name, 
one hundred islands, was indefinite; the real 
number was reckoned by some at twenty, by 
others at forty. Strabo derives the name, not 
from ¿xaróv, one hundred, but from “Exaroc, a 
surname of Apollo, 

Hecror ("Ex7vwp), the chief hero of the Tro- 
jans in their war with the Greeks, was the 
eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband 
of Andromache, and father of Seamandrius. He 
fought with the bravest of the Greeks, and at 
length slew Patroclus, the friend of Achilles. 
The death of his friend roused Achilles to the 
fight. The other Trojans fled before him into 
the city. Hector alone remained without the 
walls, though his parents implored him to re- 
turn; but when he saw Achilles his heart fail- 


HECUBA. HEGIAS. 


sd him, and he took to flight. Thrice did he | in the time of the Peloponnesian war; and his 
race round the eity, pursued by the swift-foot-| parody of the Gigantomachia was the piece to 
ed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Aehilles's | which the Athenians were listening when the 
spear. Achilles tied Heetor’s body to his char- | news was brought to them in the theatre of the 
iot, and thus dragged him into the camp of the | destruetion of the expedition to Sieily. 
Greeks ; but later traditions relate that he first! — H£aiiMONE (Hynuóvo), the leader or ruler, is 
dragged the body thrice around the walls of | the name of one of the Athenian Charites or 
lium. At the command of Jupiter (Zeus), Graees. Hegemone was also a surname of 
Achilles surrendered the body to the prayers of | Diana (Artemis) at Sparta and in Arcadia. 
Priam, who buried it at Troy with great pomp. [ HEGESANDRIDAS (Hynoavdpidac), a Spartan 
Heetor is one of the noblest eoneeptions of the} naval commander during the Peloponnesian 
Diad Heis the great bulwark of Troy, and | war, defeated the Athenian fleet off Oropus, 
even Achilles trembles when he upproaches | but did not follow up his vietory by attacking 
hin. He has a presentiment of the fall of his} Athens.] 
country, but he perseveres in his heroie resist|  Hicésiivax (MHyyowivas), an historian of 
anee, preferring death to slavery and disgrace.| Alexandrea, is said to have been the real author 
Besides these virtues of a warrior, he is distin- | of the work called Zroica, which went under the 
guished also by those of aman: his heart is| name of Cephalon or Cephalion. He appears 
open to the gentle feelings of a son, a husband,’ to be the same as the Hegesianax who was 
and a father. sent by Antiochus the Great as one of his en- 
Hrxcür4 (‘Exd6y7), daughter of Dymas in|, voys to the Romans in B.C. 196 and 193. 

Phrygia, or of Cisseus, king of Thrace. She}  HéaEsías ('Hygoíac). 1. Of Magnesia, a rhet- 
was the wife of Priain, king of Troy, to whom | orieian and historian, lived about B.C. 290, and 
she bore Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, | wrote the history of Alexander the Great. He 
Cassandra, and many other children. On the! was regarded by some as the founder of that 
capture of Troy, she was carried away as al degenerate style of composition whieh bore the 
slave by the Greeks. Aecording to the tragedy | name of the Asiatic. His own style was desti- 

| 
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of Euripides, which bears her name, she was | tute of all vigor and dignity, and was marked 
carried by the Greeks to Chersonesus, and | chiefly by ehildish conecits and minute pretti- 
there saw her daughter Polyxena sacrificed. | nesses—2. Of Salamis, supposed by some to 
On the same day the waves of the sea washed | have been the author of the Cyprian poem, 
on the eoast the body of her last son Polydorus, | which, on better authority, is aseribed to Sta- 
who had been murdered by Polymestor, king of | sinus.—3. A Cyrenaie philosopher, who lived at 
the Thracian Chersonesus, to whose care he! Alexandrea in the time of the Ptolemies, per- 
had been intrusted by Priam. Hecuba there-| haps about B.C. 260. He wrote a work con- 
upon killed the children of Polymestor, and tore | taining such gloomy deseriptions of human mis- 
out the eyes of their father. Agamemnon par- | ery that it drove many persons to commit sui- 
doned her the erime, and Polymestor prophesied | cide; henee he was surnamed Peisithanatos 
that she should be moetanfÉrphosed into a she- | (IecoiÜávaroc). He was, in eonsequenee, for- 
dog, and should leap into the sea at a place ealled | bidden to teach by Ptolemy. 
Cynossema. It was added that the inhabitants;  JEGEsias (‘Hyyotac) and Hals ('Hyíac), two 
of Thrace endeavored to stone her, but that she | Greek statuaries, whom many scholars identify 
was metamorphosed into a dog, and in this form | with one another. "They lived at the period im- 
howled through the country for a long time.| mediately preceding that of Phidias. The ehief 
According to other aeeounts she was given as| work of Hegesias was the statues of Castor and 
a slave to Ulysses, aud in despair leaped into Pollux, which are supposed to be the same as 
the Hellespont; or, being anxious to die, she | those which now stand on the stairs leading to 
uttered such inveetives against the Greeks, that | the Capitol. 
the warriors put her to death, and ealled the: — H£EcEsisvs ('Hygcívovc), of Pergamum, the 
place where she was buried Cynossema, with | sueeessor of Evander and the immediate prede- 
referenee to her impudent inveetives. cessor of Carneades im the chair of the Aeade- 
Hép¥xrivs Mons (‘HdvAecov), a range of niount- | my, flourished about B.C, 185. ~ 
ains in Boeotia, west of the Cephisus. Heersivres ('Hygcuzzoc) 1. An Athenian 
H£EpYLvs ('Hóv2oc) son of Melicertus, was a | orator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, to 
native of Samos or of Athens, and an epigram-| whose political party he belonged, The gram- 
matic poet. Eleven of his epigrams are in the | marians aseribe to him the oration on Halone- 
Greek Anthology. He was a contemporary | sus, which has come down to us under the name 
and rival of Callimachus, and lived, therefore, | of Demosthencs.—2. A poet of the new come- 








about the middie of the third century B.C. ! dy, flourished about B.C. 300—8. A Greek his- 
[ Henyaretes, a celebrated performer on the | torian of Mecyberna, wrote an aeeount of the 
lyre iu the time of Domitian (Juv, vi, 582).] | peninsula of Pallene. 


[HeceLócuus ('Hyézoxoc). 1. An Athenian)  HicEsirvia ('Hygceró2g), daughter of Olorus, 
officer, sent to protect Mantinea from the threat- | king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades, 
ened attack of Epaminondas, B.C. 362.—2. One! [Hecrsisrratus ('Hygciozparoc) 1. Natural 
of Alexander's officers, who accompanied him į son of Pisistratus, made by his father tyrant of 
into Asia, and perished at the battle of Arbela. | i Sigeum.—2, Son of Aristagoras of Samos, came 
Hgc£EMOoN (‘Hyjpor), of Thasos, a poet of the | before the battle of Myeale on an embassy to 
old comedy at Athens, but more celebrated for | the Spartan king Leotyehides from the Samians 
his parodies, of whieh kind of poetry he was the| to treat for the liberation of his countrymen 
inventor. He was nicknamed ax, on aecount | from the Persian yoke.] 
of his fonduess for that kind of pulse. He lived ]g&alas. Vid. Hecrsias. 
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HELENA. 


HELENA (‘EAévy), daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Leda, and sister of Castor and Pollux (the 
Dioseur). She was of surpassing beauty. In 
her youth she was earried off by Theseus and 
Pirithous to Attica. When Theseus was ab- 
sent in Hades, Castor and Pollux undertook an 
expedition to Attiea, to liberate their sister. 
Athens was taken, Helen delivered, and Athra, 
the mother of Theseus, made prisoner, and ear- 
ried as a slave of Helen to Sparta. According 
to some accounts, she bore to Theseus a daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia. On her return home she was 
sought in marriage by the noblest chiefs from 
all parts of Greece, She chose Menelaus for 
her husband, and became by him the mother of 
Hermione. She was subsequently seduced and 
carried off by Paris to Troy. For details, vid. 
Paris and MexELAUS. The Greek chiefs who 
had been her suitors resolved to revenge her 
abduction, and aecordingly sailed against Troy. 
Henee arose the eelebrated Trojan war, which 
lasted ten years. During the eourse of the war 
she is represented as showing great sympathy 
with the Greeks. After the death of Paris to- 
ward the end of the war, she married his broth- 
er Deiphobus. On the eapture of Troy, which 
she is said to have favored, she betrayed De- 
iphobus to the Greeks, and became reconciled 
to Menelaus, whom she aeeompanied to Sparta. 
Here she lived with him for some years in peaee 
and happiness; and here, aeeording to Homer, 
Telemaehus found her solemnizing the mar- 
riage of her daughter Hermione with Neoptole- 
mus. The accounts of Helen’s death differ. 
According to the propheey of Proteus in the 
Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen were not to die, 
but the gods were to eonduct them to Elysium. 
Others relate that she and Menelaus were buried 
at Therapne in Laeonia, where their tomb was 
seen by Pausanias. Others, again, relate, that 
after the death of Menelaus she was driven out 
of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter and 
Hed to Rhodes, where she was tied to a tree 
and strangled by Polyxo: the Rhodiaus ex- 
piated the erime by dedicating a temple to her 
under the name of Helena Dendritis. Accord- 
ing to another tradition she married Aehilles in 
the island of Leuee, and bore him a son, Eupho- 
rion The Egyptian priests told Herodotus that 
Helen never went to Troy, but that when Paris 
reached Egypt with Helen on his way to Troy, 
ahe was detained by Proteus, king of Egypt; 
and that she was restored to Menelaus when he 
visited Egypt in search of her after the Trojan 
war, finding that she had never been at Troy. 

HÉLÉNA, FLAvia Jüría. 1, The mother of 
Constautine the Great. When her husband 
Constantius was raised to the dignity of Caesar 
by Dioeletian, A.D. 292, he was eompelled to 
repudiate his wife, to make way for Theodora, 
the step-child of Maximianus Hereulius. Sub- 
sequently, when her son suceeeded to the pur- 
ple Helena was treated with marked distine- 
tion, and reeeived the title of Augusta. She 
died about 328. She was a Christian, and is 


said to have diseovered at Jerusalem the sep- | 


ulehre of our Lord, together with the wood of 
the true cross—2. Daughter of Constantine the 


Great and Fausta, married her eousin Julian the | 


Apostate 855, and died 360. 
HiuExa (Eléry). 
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HELICON. 


small and rocky island between the south of 
Attica and Ceos, formerly ealled Crana&.— 2. 
The later name of Inuisernis in Gaul. 

HÉrLÉNus ("EAevoc) 1. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, was celebrated for his prophetie pow- 
ers, and also fought against the Greeks in the 
Trojan war. In Homer we have no further 
partieulars about Helenus; but in later tradi- 
tions he is said to have deserted his country- 
men and joined the Greeks. There are like- 
wise various aeeounts respecting his desertion 
of the Trojans. According to some, he did it 
of his own aceord; aeeording to others, he was 
ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to ob- 
tain his propheey respecting the fall of Troy. 
Others, ayain, relate that, on the death of Paris, 
Helenus and Deiphobus eontended for the pos- 
session of Helena, and that Helenus being con- 
quered, fled to Mount Ida, where he was taken 
prisoner by the Greeks, After the fall of Troy 
he fell to the sbare of Pyrrhus, He foretold Pyr- 
rhus the sufferings which awaited the Greeks 
who returned home by sea, and prevailed upon 
him to return by land to Epirus. After the 
death of Pyrrhus he received a portion of the 
eountry, and married Andromaehe, bv whom 
he became the father of Cestrinus. When 
Æneas, in his wanderings, arrived in Epirus, he 
was hospitably received by Helenus, who also 
foretold him the future events of his life.—2. 
Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by Lanassa, 
daughter of Agathoeles. He aeeompanied his 
father to Italy B.C. 280, and was with him 
when Pyrrhus perished at Argos, 272. He 
then fell into the hands of Antigonus Gonatas, 
who, however, sent him baek in safety to Epirus. 
—[3. Son of Œnops, a Greek, slain by Hector 
before Troy.] 

H&ríXp. and Hines ('HAu£óat and Hri- 
dec), the sons and daughters of Helios (the Sun). 
The name Heliades is given especially to Pha- 
éthusa, Lampetia, and Phebe, the daughters of 
Helios and the nymph Clymene, and the sisters 
of Phaéthon. They bewailed the death of their 
brother Phaéthon so bitterly on the banks of 
the Eridanus, that the gods, in eompassion, 
ehanged them into poplar-trees and their tears 
into amber. Vid. ExipANUs. 

[Henicaon:(‘EAckdwv), son of Antenor, and 
husband of Laodiee; he is said to have founded 
Patavium in Italy. 

Héxice (‘E2ixy), daughter of Lyeaon, was 
beloved by Jupiter (Zeus), but Juno (Hera), out 
of jealousy, metamorphosed her into a she-bear, 
whereupon Jupiter (Zeus) plaeed her among the 
stars under the name of the Great Bear. 

Héxice ('Elixy: 'Edexóvioc, 'EAtksóc) — 1. 
The ancient eapital of Aehaia, said to have been 
founded by Ion, possessed a celebrated temple 
of Neptune (Poseidon), whieh was regarded as 
the great sanetuary of the Achwan race. Hel. 
ice was swallowed up by an earthquake together 
with Bura, D.C. 373. The earth sunk deep into 
the ground, and the plaee on which the eities 
stood was ever afterward eovered by the ses. 
-2. An ancient town in ‘Thessaly, which 
disappeared in early times, 

HEricoN ('EAwóv), son of Acesas, a celebra- 
ted artist. Vid. Acusas. 

H£ricox ('EAuóv : now Helicon, Paleo-Buni, 


== 
pon 


1. (Now Makronisi), a Turk. Zagora), a celebrated range of mountains 


HELIMUS. 


ia Bæotia, between the Lake Copais and the 
Cormthiau Gulf, was covered with snow the 
greater part of the year, and possessed many 
romantic ravines and lovely valleys. Helicon 
was saered to Apollo and the Muses, the latter 
of whom are hence called ‘EAccorias raplévo: 
and 'Ezixoviddes vvuóat by the Greck poets, 
and Heliconiades and Heliconides by the Roman 
poets. Here sprung the celebrated fountains 
of the Mnses, Acamere and Hirrocrexr. At 
the fountain of Hippoerene was a grove suered 
to the Muses, which was adorned with some of 
the finest works of art. On the slopes and in 
the valleys of the mountains grew many me- 
dicinal plants, which may have given occasion 
to the worship of Apollo as the healing god. 

{ Hrrimus, a Centaur, slain at the nuptials of 
Pirithous.] 

HEriüponus (‘HAsédwpoc). 1. Au Athenian 
surnamed Periegetes (Ilepenynz7¢), probably liv- 
ed about B.C. 164, and wrote a deseription of 
the works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. 
This work was one of the authorities for Pliny's 
account of the Greek artists.—9. A rhetorician 
at Rome in the time of Augustus, whom Horace 
inentions as the companion of his journey to 
Brundisium (Set. i, 5, 2, 3.)—8. A Stoie phi- 
losopher ut Rome, who beeume a delator in the 
reign of Nero. (Juv, Sat, i, 83.)—4. A rheto- 
rician, and private seeretary to the Emperor 
Hadrian.—5. Of Emesa in Syria, lived about 
the end of ihe fourth eentury of our era, and 
was bishop of Trieca iu Thessaly. Before he 
was made bishop he wrote a romance in ten 
books, entitled Hihiopics, because the scene of 
the beginuing and the end of the story is laid in 
Ethiopia. This work has come down to us, 
and is far superior to the other Greek romanees. 
ls relates the loves of Theagenes and Chariclca. 
‘though deficient in those characteristics of 
modern fiction which appeal to the universal 
sympathies of our nature, the romance of Heli- 
adovus is interesting ou «account of the rapid 
suceession of strange and not altogether im- 
probable adventures, the many and various 
eharaeters introduced, and the beautiful seeues 


described. The language is simple and ele- 
gant. The best editions are by Mitscherlich, in 


his Scriptores Greet Irotici, Argontorat., 1798, 
and by Corat, Paris, 1804.—6. Of Larissa, the 
author of a short work on optics, still extant, 
chiefly taken from Euclid's Optics: edited by 
Mantani, Pistor., 1758. 
HernIoGABALUS. Vid. ELAGABALUS. 
HErroróris ('HAfov róle or 'HAcotroduc, 1. c., 
the City of the Sun). 1. (Heb. Baalath: now 
Baalbek, ruins), a celebrated city of Syria, a 
chief seat of the worship of Baal, oue of whose 
symbols was the sun, aud whom the Grecks 
identified with Apollo, as well as with Jupiter 
(Zeus): henee the Greek name of the city. 
With the worship of Baal, here as elsewhere, 
was associated that of Astarte, whom the 
Grecks identified with Venus (Aphrodite) It 
was situated in the middle of Ccele-Syria, at 
the western foot of Anti-Libanus, on a rising 
ground at the northeastern extremity of a large 
alain which reaches almost to the sea, and 
which is well watered by the River Leontes 


y 
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HELIOS. 


also are not far north of the city. The situa- 
tion of Heliopolis necessarily made it a place 
of great commercial importance, as it was ou 
the direct road from Egypt and the Red Sea, 
and also from Tyre to Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Europe ; and hence, probably, the wealth of the 
city, to which its ruins still bear witness. We 
know, however, very little of its history. It 
was made a Roman colony by the name of 
Colonia Julia Angusta Felix Heliopolitana, and 
colonized by veterans of the fifth and eightb 
legions, under Augustus. Antoninus Pius built 
the great temple of Jupiter (4. e, Baal), of 
which the ruins still exist; and there are med- 
als which show, in addition to other testimony, 
that it was favored by several of the later em- 
perors. All the existing ruins are of the Ro- 
man period, and most of them probably of later 
date than the great temple just mentioned ; but 
it is impossible to determine their exact times. 
They consist of a large quadrangular court 
in frout of the great temple, another hexag- 
onal court outside of this, and in front of all, 
a portico or propylea, approached by a flight 
of steps. Attached to one corner of the quad- 
rangulir court is a smaller but more perfect 
temple, and at some distance from all these 
buildings there is a circular edifice, of a unique 
and very interesting architectural form. There 
is also a single Doric column on a rising ground, 
and traces of the city walls.—2. (In the Old 
Testament, On, or Bethshemesh: now Mata- 
rich, ruins northeast of Cairo), a eclebrated city 
of Lower Egypt, eapital of the Nomos Heliopo- 
lites, stood on the castern side of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, a little below the apex of 
the Delta, and near the eanal of Trajan, aud 
was, in the earliest period of which we have 
any reeord, a chief seat of the Egyptian wor- 
ship of the sun. Here, also, was established 
the worship of Mnevis, a sacred bull similar to 
Apis. The priests of Hehopolis were renowned 
for their learning. It suffered much during the 
invasion of Cambyses; aud by the time of 
Strabo it was entirely ruined. 

H&rios ("HaAcog or 'H£At0c), called Sor by the 
Romans, the god of the sun. He was the sor 
of Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene 
and Eos. From his father he is frequently eall- 
ed Hyreriónies or Hyrrrion, the latter of 
whieh is an abridged form of the patronymie 
HyPERIONION. In the Homeric hymn on Helios 
he is ealled a son of Hyperion and Euryphaéssa. 
Homer deseribes Helios as giving light both to 
gods and men: he rises in the cast from Occa- 
nus, traverses the heaven, and descends in the 
evening into the darkness of the west and Ocea- 
nus. Later poets have marvellously embellish- 
ed this simple notion, They tell of a most 
magnificent palace of Helios in the cast, con- 
taining a throne oeeupied by the god, and sur- 
rounded by personifications of the different di- 
visions of time. They also assign him a second 
palace in the west, aud describe his horses as 
feeding upon herbs growing in the islands of the 
Blessed. The manner in which Helios during 
the night passes from the western into the east- 
ern ocean is not mentioned either by Homer or 
Hesiod, but later poets make him sail in a gold- 





(now Kahr-el-Kasimiyeh), near whose sourees| en boat, tho work of Hephastus, round one 
Heliopolis was built; the sources of the Orentes! half of the earth, snd thus arrive in the east af 
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the point from which he has to rise again. ; Timæus, aud others. 


Others represent him as making his nightly 
voyage while slumbering ina golden bed. The 
horses and ehariot with which Helios traverses 
the heavens are not mentioned in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but first oceur in the Homerie hymn 
on Helios, and both are deseribed minutely by 
later poets. Helios is described as the god who 
sees and hears every thing, and was thus able 
to reveal to Vulcan (Hephestus) the faithless- 
ness of Venus (Aphrodite), and to Ceres (Deme- 
ter) the abduetion of her daughter. At a later 
time Helios beeame identified with Apollo, 
though the two gods were originally quite dis- 
tinct ; but the identifieation was never earried 
out completely, for no Greck poet ever made 
Apollo ride in the chariot of Helios through the 
heavens, and among the Romans we find this 
idea only after the time of Virgil. The repre- 
sentations of Apollo with rays around his head, 
to eharaeterize him as identieal with the sun, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. The 
island of Thrinacia (Sieily) was saered to Heli- 
os, and there he had floeks of sheep and oxen, 
whieh were tended by his daughters Phaethusa 
and Lampetia. Later traditions ascribe to him 
tloeks also in the island of Erythia; and it may 
be remarked, in general, that saered floeks, es- 
peeially of oxen, oeeur in most plaees where 
ihe worship of Helios was established. His 
deseendants are very numerous; and the sur- 
names and epithets given him by the poets are 
mostly» deseriptive of his eharaeter as the sun. 
Temples of Helios (72ceza) existed in Grecee at 
2 very early time: and in later times we find 
his worship established in various plaees, and 
especially in the island of Rhodes, where the 
famous colossus was a representation of the 
god. The saerifiees offered to him consisted 
of white rams, boars, bulls, goats, lambs, espe- 
«lally white horses, and honey. Among the an- 
imals sacred to him, the eoek is espeeially men- 
tioned. ‘The Roman poets, when speaking of 
the ged of the sun (Sol), usually adopt the no- 
tions of the Greeks. The worship of Sol was 
introduced at Rome, espeeially after the Ro- 
mans had become aequainted with the East, 
though traces of the worship of the sun and 
moon oeeur at an early period. 

Henisson (‘EAtcoov or 'E210c00Q) a small 
town in Areadia, on a river of the same name, 
which falls into the Alphéus. 

[Hxrrw Osnuw, one of the mouths of the 
Rhine, formed by the union with the Mosa.] 

HxrLawicUs ('EZAdvuoc). 1. Of Mytilene in 
Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek logog- 
raphers or early Greek historians, was in all 
probability born about B.C. 496, and died 411. 
We have no particulars of his life, but we may 
presume that he visited many of the countries, 
of whose history he gave an aeeount. He 
wrote a great number of genealogieal, ehrono- 
logieal, and historieal works, which are eited 
under the titles of Zroica, Aolica, Persica, die. 


One of his most popular works was entitled 


HELOS. 


The fragments of Hellan- 
ieus are collected by Sturz, Hellanici Lesbii 
Fragmenta, Lips, 1826; and by C. and Th. 
Müller, Fragm. Histor. Grec, Paris, 1841.—2. 
A Greek grammarian, a diseiple of Agathocles, 
and apparently a contemporary of Aristarehus, 
wrote on the Homeric poems. 

Herras, HEgnLENEs. Vid. Grecta. 

Hee (E2254), daughter of Athamas and 
Nephéle, and sister of Phrixus. When Phrixus 
was to be saerifieed (vid. Pumixvs), Nephele res- 
cued her two children, who rode away through 
the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Mereury (Hermes); but, between Sige- 
um and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, 
whieh was thenec called the Sea of Helle (He/- 
lespontus). Her tomb was shown near Pactya, 
on the Hellespont. 

Herres (‘EAAnv), son of Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha, or of Jupiter (Zeus) and Dorippe, husband 
of Orseis, and father of Æolus, Dorus, and 
Xuthus. He was king of Phthia in Thessaly, 
and was sneceeded by his son Æolus. He is 
the mythieal aneestor of all the Hellenes; from 
his two sons Æolus and Dorus were deseended 
the Æolians and Dorians; and from his two 
grandsons Aehzus and lon, the sons of Xuthus, 
the Aehzans and lonians. 

:HxrresrowTUs ('EAAdewovroc: now Straits of 
the Dardenelles or of Gallipoli, Turk. Stambul 
Denghiz), the long narrow strait eonneeting the 
Propontis (now Sea of Marmara) with the Ageun 
Sea, and through whieh the waters of the Blaek 
Sea diseharge themselves into the Mediterra- 
nean in a eonstant eurrent. The length of the 
strait is about fifty miles, and the width varies 
from six miles at the upper end to two at the 
lower, and in some plaees it is only one mile 
wide, or even less. ‘The narrowest part is be- 
tween the aneient eities of Srsrus and ABYDus, 
where Xerxes made his bridge of boats (vid. 
XERXES), and where the legend related that 
Leander swam aeross to visit Hero. Vid. Luan- 
DER. The name of the Hellespont (i. e, the 
Sea of Helle) was derived from the story ef 
Helles being drowned in it. Vid. Here. The 
Hellespont was the boundary of Europe and 
Asia, dividing the ‘Thracian Chersonese in the 
former from the Troad, and the territories of 
Abydus and Lampaseus in the latter. The dis- 
triet just mentioned, on the southern side of the 
Hellespont, was also called 'EAAzczovror, its-in- 
habitants 'EA2geróvrios, and the cities on its 
eoast ‘EAAngrévriat 7xÓÀttc.—9. Under the Ro- 
man empire, Hellespontus was the name of a 
proeonsular provinee, composed of the "Troad 
and the northern part of Mysia, and haying 
Cyzieus for its eapital. 

HELLOMENUM ('EAAóuevov), a sea-port town 
of the Aearnanians on the island Leneas, 

HxrLória. Vid. ELLOPIA, 

Hxrónvus or HELORUM (7 "EZopoc: ‘EZwpirye). 
a town on the eastern coast of Sicily, south of 
Syraeuse, nt the mouth of the River Helorus. 
There was a road from Helorus to Syraeuse 


'lépetat zig “Hpac: it eontained a ehronologieal | (dòc 'EZopívr, Thuc., vi, 505 vii. 80). 


list of the priestesses of Juno (Hera) at Argos, | 
| : : f 

: town in Laconia, on the eoast, in a marshy sit- 

uation, wheuce its name (éA0c==marsh). 


compiled from the reeords preserved in the tem- 

ple of the goddess of this plaee. ‘This work 

was one of the earliest attempts to regulate 

ehronology, and was made use of by Thucydides, 
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H&Eros (rò "E2oc: “Ezeioc, '"EAeárgQ) 1 A 


The 
town was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. It 
was commonly said that the Spartan slaves. 


HELV ECON. 


ealled Helotes (KiZorec), were originally the 
_Achean inhabitants of this town, who were re- 
dueed by the Dorian eonquerors to slavery; but 
this aceount of the origin of the Helotes scems 
to have been merely an invention, in eonse- 
quence of the similarity of their naine to that 
of the towu of Helos. 


Vid. Dict. of Antiq, art. | 


HEPHASTUS. 


ince of Gallia Narbonensis. Their country pro- 
duced good wine. 1 
"armed l. Buasio. + Vid. Brasro.—2. OINYA.. 
Vid. Cinsa. —3. Mancia, Vid, Mancta—4. PER 
TINAX. Vid. PERTINAX, 
HisrnEsIA (‘Hyepyoia), the soothing goddess, 
a surname of Diana (Artemis), under whieh she 


Hxrorks.—?. A town or district of Elis, on the , was worshipped at the fountain Lusi (Acócol), 


Alphéus. 


Hetyrcon*, a people iu Germany, between | 
the Viadus and the Vistula, south of the Rugii, | 
and uorth of the Burgundiones, reckoned by | 


Tacitus among the Ligii. 

HEvéEtil, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between Mount Jurassus (now Jura), 
the Lacus Lemanuus (now Lake of Geneva), the 
Rhone, and the Rhine as far as the Laeus Brig- 
antinus (now Lake of Constance). They were 
thus bounded by the Sequani on the west, by 


the Nantuates and Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul | 
on the south, by the Reti on the east, and by | 


the German nations on the north beyond the 
Rhine. 
(but never Helvetia), thus corresponded to the 
western part of Switzerland. Their ehief town 
was Avenricus. They were divided into four 
pagi or cantons, of whieh the Pagus Tigurinus 
was the most eelebrated. We only know the 





in Arcadia. 
HimEroscorion. Vid. Dianun, No, 2. 
Hemina, Cassius. Vid. Cassws, No. 14. 
HixtitI (Evero), an ancient people in Paphla- 


| gonia, dwelling on the River Parthenius, fought 


on the side of Priam against the Greeks, but 
had disappeared before the historical times. 
They were regarded by many aneient writers 
as the «ancestors of the Veneti in Italy. Vid. 
VENETI. 

Hkisiócm ('Hvźoyot), a people in Colchis, north 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 

Henna. Vid. ENNA. 


Herwestia (Hoasoria). 1. ((Hóacorieto), u 


Their country, called Ager Helvetiorum | town in the northwest of the island of Lemnos. 


—2. (‘Hoacoridne,-reidnc), a demus in Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Aeamantis. 
Heruastíaves Insúa. Vid. /Eorrx. 
Hrrnastion ('Hpacoricv). 1. Son of Amyn- 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 


name of one of the three others, namely, the | friend of Alexander the Great, with whom he 


Ficus Verbigenus, or, more eorrectly, Urbagenus. 
The Helvetii are first mentioned in the war with 
the Cimbri. In B.C. 107 the Tigurini defeated 
and killed the Roman consul L. Cassius Longi- 
nus, on the Lake of Geneva, while another di- 
vision of the Helvetii accompanied the Cimbri 
and Teutones in their invasion of Gaul  Sub- 
sequently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with 
the Cimbri, and they returned home iu safety 
after the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius and 
Catulus in 101. .About forty years afterward 
they resolved, upon the adviee of Orgetorix, one 
of their ehiefs, to migrate from their country 
with their wives aud ehildren, aud seek a new 
home in the more fertile plains of Gaul. Jn 58 
ihey endeavored to carry their plan into exeeu- 
tion, but they were defeated by Cæsar, and 
driven back into their own territories. The 
Romans now planted colonies and built fort- 
resses in their country (Noviodunum, Vindo- 
uissa, Aventieum), and the Helvetii gradually 
adopted the customs and language of their con- 
querors. ‘They were severely punished by the 
generals of Vitellius (A.D. 70), whom they re- 
fused to recognize as emperor; and after that 
time they are rarely mentioned as a separate 
people. The Helvetii were ineluded in Gallia 


had been brought up. Alexander ealled He- 
phestion his own private friend, but Craterus 
the friend of the king. Hephiestion aeeom- 
panied Alexander to Asia, and was employed. 
by tlie king in many important eommands. He 
died at Eebatana, after an illness of only seven, 
days, B.C. 525. Alexander's grief for his loss 
was passionate and violent. A general mourn- 
ing was ordered throughont the empire, and s. 
funeral pile aud monument erected to him at 
Dabylon, at a eost of ten thousand talents.—2 
A Greek grammarian, who instrueted the Em- 
peror Verus in Greek, and aceordingly lived: 
about A.D. 150. He was perhaps the author 
of a Manual on Metres ?Eyyetpidcov wept u£vpov),. 
which has eome down to us under the name of 
Hephestion. This work is a tolerably eomplete 
manual of Greek metres, and forms the basis. 
of all our kuowledge on that subject. Edited, 
by Gaisford, Oxon., 1810. 

Hepaxstus ("Hgacoroc), called Vuncanus by 
the Romans, the god of fire. He was, accord 
ing to Homer, the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hera (Juno). Later traditions state that he had 
no father, and that Hera (Juno) gave birth to 
him independent of Zeus (Jupiter) as she was 
jealous of Zeus (Jupiter) having given birth to 


Lugdunensis according to Strabo, but in Gallia | Athena (Minerva) independent of her. He was 


Belgiea aeeording to Pliny: most modern writ- 
era adopt Pliny's statement. When Gaul was 
subdivided into a great number of provinees 
under the later emperors, the country of the 
Helvetii formed, with that of the Sequani and 
the Rauraei, the province of Alazima Sequano- 
rum. 


Hervía. [1. Mother of the eelebrated Cic- ; 
| and he appears in Homer as the great artist of 
| the gods of Olympus. Although he had been 


uro.]—2. Mother of the philosopher SENECA. 
Hxrvípívs Priscus. Vid. Priscus. 


born lame aud weak, and was, in eonsequence. 
so much disliked by his mother that she threw 
him down from Olympus. The marine divini- 
ties, Thetis and Eurynome, reecived him, and 
he dwelt with them for nine years in a grotte, 
beneath Oceanus, making for them a variety oí 
ornaments. He afterward returned to Olyni- 
pus, though we ure not told throngh what means, 


Hxrvi, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone | cruelly treated by his mother, he always show- 


and Mount Cebenna, whieh separated thein from | ed her respect and kindness, and on one oera- 
the Arverni, were for a long time subjeet to|sion took her part when she was quarrelling 
Massilia, but afterward belonged to the prov-| with Zeus (Jupiter), whieh 30 F3 enraged the 
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father of the gods that he seized Hephestus 
(Vulcan) by the leg and hurled him down from 
heaven. Hephestus (Vulean) was a whole day 
falling, but in the evening he alighted in the 
island of Lemnos, where he was kindly received 
by the Sintians. Later writers describe his 
lameness as the consequence of this fall, while 
Homer makes him lame from his birth. He again 
returned to Olympus, and subsequently aeted 
the part of mediator between his parents. On 
that oceasion he offered a cup of nectar to his 
mother and the other gods, who burst out into 
immoderate laughter on seeing him busily hob- 
bling from one god to another. Hepheestus 
(Vulcan) appears to have been originally the 
god of fire simply; but as fire is indispensable 
in working metals, he was afterward regarded 
as an artist. His palace in Olympus was im- 
perishable and shining like stars, It contained 
his workshop, with the anvil and twenty bel- 
lows, which worked spontaneously at his bid- 
ding. It was there that he made all his beauti- 
ful and marvellous works, both for gods and 
men. The ancient pocts abound in descriptions 
of exquisite workmanship which had been man- 
ufactured by the god. All the palaees in Olym- 
pus were his workmanship. He made the ar- 
mor of Achilles; the fatal necklace of Harmo- 
nia; the fire-breathing bulls of Alétes, king of 
Colchis, de. In later accounts, the Cyclopes 
are his workmen and servants, and his work- 
shop is no longer in Olympus, but in some vol- 
canic island. In the lliad the wife of Hephes- 
tus (Vulcan) is Charis: in Hesiod, Aglaia, the 
youngest of the Charites; but in the Odyssey, 
as well as in later accounts, Aphrodite (Venus) 
appears as his wife. Aphrodite (Venus) proved 
faithless to her husband, and was in love with 
Ares (Mars); but Helios disclosed their amours 
to Hephaestus (Vulean) who caught the guilty 
pair in an invisible net, and exposed them to 
the laughter of the assembled gods. The fa- 
vorite abode of Hephestus (Vulcan) on earth 
was the island of Lemnos; but other voleanic 
islands also, such as Lipara, Hiera, Imbros, and 
Sicily, are called his abodes or workshops. He- 
phestus (Vulcan), like Athena (Minerva), gave 
skill to mortal artists, and, conjointly with her, 
he was believed to have taught men the arts 
which embellish and adorn life Henee at 
Athens they had temples and festivals in com- 
mon. The epithets and surnames by which 
Hepheestus (Vulcan) is designated by the poets, 
generally allude to his skill in the plastic arts 
or to his lameness. The Greeks frequently 
placed small dwarf-life statues of the god near 
the hearth. During the best period of Grecian 
art he was represented as a vigorous man with 
a beard, and is characterized by his hammer or 
some other instrument, his oval eap, and the 
chiton, which leaves the right shoulder and arm 
uncovered. The Roman Vulcanus was an old 
Italian divinity. Vid. VULCANUS. 

Herranomis, Vid. ÆGYPTUS. 

Hera ("Hpa or “Hpy), called Juno by the Ro- 
mans. The Greck Hera, that is, Mistress, was 
a daughter of Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea, and 
sister and wife of Zeus (Jupiter). Some call 
her the eldest daughter of Cronos (Saturn), but 
others give this title to Hestia. According to 
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Tethys, and afterward became the wife of Zeus 
(Jupiter) without the knowledge of her parents. 
This simple account is variously modified in 
other traditions. Being a daughter of Cronos 
(Saturn), she, like his other children, was swal- 
lowed by her father, but afterward released; 
and, according to an Areadian tradition, she was 


brought up by Temenus, the son of Pelasgus 


The Argives, on the other hand, related that 
she had been brought up by Euboea, Prosymna, 
and Aerea, the three daughters of the River 
Asterion. Several parts of Greeee claimed the 
honor of being her birth-plaee, and more espe- 
cially Argos and Samos, which were the prin- 
eipal seats of her worship. Her marriage with 
Zeus (Jupiter) offered ample seope for poetieal 
invention, aud several plaees in Greeee also 
claimed the honor of having been the seene of 
the marriage, such as Eubca, Samos, Cnosus 
in Crete, and Mount Thornax in the south of 
Argolis. Her marriage, called the Sacred Mar- 
riage (iepóc yduog), was represented in many 
places where she was worshipped. At her nup- 
tials all the gods honored her with presents, and 
Ge (Terra) presented to her a tree with golden 
apples, whieh was watched by the Hesperi- 
des, at the foot of the Hyperborean Atlas. In 
the Iliad Hera (Juno) is treated by the Olym- 
pian gods with the same reverence as her hus- 
band. Zeus (Jupiter) himself listens to her 
counsels, and eommunieates his seercts to her. 
She is, notwithstanding, far inferior to him 
in power, and must obey him uneonditionally. 
She is not, like Zeus (Jupiter) the queen of 
gods and men, but simply the wife of the su- 
preme god. The idea of her being the queen 
of heaven, with regal wealth and power, is of 
much later date. Her character, as described 
by Homer, is not of a very amiable kind ; and 
her jealousy, obstinaey, and quarrelsome dispo- 
sition sometimes make her husband tremble. 
Henee arise frequent disputes between Hera 
(Juno) and Zeus (Jupiter); and on one oecasion 
Hera (Juno), in conjunetion with Poseidon (Nep- 
tune) and Athena (Minerva), contemplated put- 
ting Zeus (Jupiter) into chains. Zeus (Jupiter), 
in such eases, not only threatens, but beats her. 
Onee he even hung her up in the elouds, with 
her hands chained, and with two anvils sus- 
pended from her feet; and on another oceasion, 
when Hephaestus (Vulcan) attempted to help 
her, Zens (Jupiter) hurled him down from Olym- 
pus. By Zeus (Jupiter) she was the mother of 
Ares (Mars), Hebe, and Hephestus (Vulean). 
Hera (Juno) was, properly speaking, the only 
really married goddess among the Olympians, 
for the marriage of Aphrodite (Venus) with 
Hephestus (Vulean) ean searcely be taken inte 
eonsideration. Hence she is the goddess of 
marriage and of the birth of children. Several 
epithets and surnames, such as E/2sí0via, Tapn: 
Ata, Zvyia, Tedeia, &e., contain allusions to this 
eharacter of the goddess, and the Ilithyi are 
deseribed as her daughters. She is represent 
ed in the Iliad riding in a chariot drawn by two 
horses, in the harnessing and unharnessing of 
which she is assisted by Hebe and the Hore. 
Owing to the judgment of Paris (vid. Panis), 
she was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Tro- 
jan war she aeeordingly sided with the Greeks, 


Homer she was brought up by Oeeanus and|She perseeuted all the children of Zeus (Jupi 
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ter) by mortal mothers, and hence appears us 
the enemy of Dionysus (Bacchus), Hereules, 
and others. In the Argonautie expedition she 
assisted Jason. It is impossible here to enu- 
merate all the events of mythical story in which 
Hera (Juno) aets a part, and the reader must 
refer to the particular deities or heroes with 
whose story she is conuected. Hera (Juno) 
was worshipped in many parts of Grecce, but 
more especially at Argos, in the neighborhood 
of whieh she had a splendid temple, on the road 
to Mycene. Her great festival at Argos is de- 
seribed in the Dict. of Ant, art. Heræa. She 
also had a splendid temple in Samos. The un- 
cients gave several interpretations respecting 
the real significance of Hera (Juno), but we 
must in all probability regard her as the great 
goddess of nature, who was worshipped every 
where from the earliest times. The worship 
of the Roman Juno is spoken of in a separate 
article. Vid. Juno. Hera (Juno) was usually 
represented as a majestic woman of mature 
age, with a beautiful forehead, large and wide- 
ly-opened eyes, and with a grave expression 
commanding reverenee. Her hair was adorn- 
ed with a crown or a diadem. A veil frequent- 
ly hangs down the back of her head, to charae- 
terize ber as the bride of Zeus (Jupiter), and 
the diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock are her 
ordinary attributes. 

Híñraciéta (HpdkAeca: 'HpakAeorge: Mera- 
cleótes). J. In Europe. 1. H. in Lucania, on 
the River Siris, founded by the Tarentines. 
During the independence of the Greek states in 
ihe south of Jtaly, congresses were held in this 
town under the presideney of the Tarontines. 
It sunk into insignificance under the Romans. 
—2. In Acarnauia, on the Ambracian Gulf—3. 
In Pisatis Elis, tu ruins in the time of Strabo. 
—4. The later name of Perinthus in Thrace. 
Vid. PERiNTHUS.—5. H. CaccanamgiA Porpanta, 
in Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast, a sea-port 
of the Massilians.—6. H., LyNcEsTIs (Avy«yoric) 
also called Pelagonia (now Bitoglia or Ditolia), 
in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, west of the 
Erigon, the capital of one of the four districts 
into which Macedonia was divided by the Ro- 
mans.—7. H. Mixoa (Miuvóa: ruins near Torre 
di Capo Bianco), on the southern coast of Sicily, 
zt the mouth of the River Halyeus, between 
Agrigentum and Selinus. According to tradi- 
tion it was founded by Minos, when he pursued 
Dedalus to Sicily, and it may have been an an- 
«ient colony of the Cretans. We know, how- 
ever, that it was afterward colonized by the in- 
habitants of Selinus, and that its original name 
was Minoa, which it continued to bear till about 
B.C. 500, when the town was taken by the Lac- 
edemonians, under Eurylcon, who changed its 
name into that of Heraclea ; but it continued to 
bear its ancient appellation as a surname, to dis- 
tinguish it from other places of the same name. 
It fell at an carly period into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, and remained in their power till 
the conquest of Sieily by the Romans, who 
planted a colony there.—8. Y. Sixríca (Eurus), 
in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on the left 
bank of the Strymon, founded by Amyntas, 
brother of Philip.—9. H. Tracninta, in Thes- 
saly. Vid. Tracmis—IL In Asia. 1. H. Pox- 





rica (H, ġ Ilovruwj, or Tlóvrov, or tv Tlóvre : ! Juno's 
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now Harakli or Eregli), a city on the southern 
shore of the Pontus Kuxinus, on the coast of 
Bithynia, in the territory of the Mariandyni, was 
situated twenty stadia north of the River Lyeus, 
upon a little river called Acheron or Soonautes, 
and near the base of a peninsula called Acheru- 
sia, and had a fine harbor. It was founded about 
B.C. 550 by colonists from Megara and from 
Tanagra in Beeotia (not, as Strabo says, from 
Miletus). After various political struggles, it 
settled down under a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. It reached the height of its prosperi- 
ty in the reigu of Darius Codomannus, when it 
had an extensive commerce, and a territory 
reaching from the Parthenius to the Sangarius. 
It began to decline in consequence of the rise 
of the kingdom of Bithynia and the foundation 
of Nicomedia, and the invasion of Asia Minor 
by the Gauls; and its ruin was completed in 
the Mithradatie war, when the eity was taken 
and plundered, and partly destroyed, by the Ro- 
mans under Cotta. It was the native city of 
HerAcLIDES Ponricts, and perhaps of the paint- 
er ZEUXIS.—2. H. ap Laruum (H. Aáruov or 7 
brò Aro ; ruins near the Lake of Bagi), a town 
of Ionia, southeast of Miletus, nt the foot of 
Mount Latmus, and upon the Sinus Latmieus; 
formerly called Latmus. Near it was a cave, 
with the tomb of Endymion. There was an- 
other city of the sume name in Caria, one in 
Lydia, two in Syria, one in Media, and one in 
India, none of which require special notice here. 

HEnacnEoPóLIS (‘Upax2eotrotic). 1. Parva 
(2 uexpa), also called Sxrnron, a city of Lower 
Egypt, in the Nomos Sethroites, twenty-two 
Roman miles west of Pclusium—2. Maaya (7 
u£yáA», also 7 dvo) the capital of the fertile 
Nomos Heracleopolites or Herucleotes, in the 
Heptanomis or Middle Egypt: a chief seat of 
the worship of the ichneumon. 

[Heractus ('Hpak255c). Vid. Hercures.] 

HxrnacrEux (‘Hpd2etov), the name of several 
promontories and towns, of which none require 
speeial notice except, 1. A. town in Macedonia, 
at the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers 
of "Thessaly.—2. The harbor of Cnosus in Crete. 
—3. A town on the coast of the Delta of Egypt, 
a little west of Canopus, from which the Cano- 
pic mouth of the Nile was often called also the 
Heracleotie mouth.—4. .\ place near Gindarus, 
in the Syrian province of Cyrrhestiee, where 
Ventidius, the legate of M. Antony, gained his 
great victory over the Parthians under Pacorus 
in B.C. 38. 

Heracuiáxus ('HpaxAsiaróc) one of the offi- 
cers of Honorius, put Stilicho to death (A.D. 
408), and reecived, as the reward of that serv- 
ice, the government of Africa. He rendered 
good service to Honorius during the invasion of 
Italy by Alarie, and the usurpation of Attalus. 
In 413 he revolted against Honorius, and in- 
vaded Italy ; but his enterprise failed, and on 
his return to Africa he was put to death at Car- 
thage. 

Heracriva: ('HpakZeióat), the descendants of 
Hercules, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, 
conquered Peloponnesus. It had been the will 
of Jupiter (Zeus), so ran the legend, that Her- 
cules should rule over the country of the Per 
seids, at Mycene and Tiryns; but, through 
(Hera) cunning, e had been 
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put into the place of Hercules, who had become them to take a threc-eyed man for their com- 


the servant of the former. 
Hercules, his claims devolved upon his sons 
and descendants. At the time of his death, 
Hyllus, the eldest of his four sons by Deianira, 
was residing with his brothers at the court of 
Ceyx at Trachis. As Eurystheus demanded 
their surrender, and Ceyx was unable to pro- 
tect them, they fled to various parts of Greece, 
until they were received as euppliants at Athens, 
at the altar of Eleos (Mercy). According to the 
Heraclide of Euripides, the sons of Hercules 
were first staying at Argos, thence went to 
Trachis in Thessaly, and at length came to 
Athens. Demophon, the son of Theseus, re- 
eeived them, and they scttled in the Attie tetrap- 
olis. Eurystheus, to whom the Athenians re- 
fused to surrender the fugitives, now marehed 
against the Athenians with a large army, but 
was defeated by the Athenians under lolaus, 
Theseus, and Hyllus, and was slain with his 
sons. The battle itself was celebrated in Attic 
story as the battle of the Scironian roek, on the 
coast of the Saronic Gulf, though Pindar places 
it in the neighborhood of Thebes. After the 
battle the Heraclidu entered the Peloponnesus, 
and maintained themselves there for one year. 
This was their first invasion of Peloponnesus. 
But a plague, which spread over the whole pen- 
insula, compelled them to return to Attiea, 
where, for a time, they again settled in the At- 
tic tetrapolis. From thence they proceeded to 
JEgimius, king of the Dorians, whom Hercules 
had assisted in his war against the Lapithe, and 
who had promised to preserve a third of his ter- 
ritory for the children of Hercules. Vid. Aar 
mws. The Heraclido were hospitably reccived 
by Agimius, and Hyllus was adopted by the 
latter. After remaining in Doris three years, 
Hyllus, with a band of Dorians, undertook an 
expedition against Atreus, who had marricd a 
daughter of Eurystheus, and had become king 
of Mycene and Tiryns. Hyllus marched across 
the Corinthian isthmus, and first met Echemus 
of Tegea, who fought for the Pelopide, the prin- 
cipal opponents of the Heraclide. Hyllus fell 
in single combat with Echemus, and, aecording 
to an agreement which had been made before 
the battle, the Hoeraclidz were not to make any 
further attempt upon Peloponnesus for the next 
fifty years. Thus ended their.second invasion. 
They now retired to Tricorythus, where they 
were allowed by the Athenians to take up their 
abode. During the period whieh followed (ten 
years after the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war 
took place ; and thirty years after the Trojan 
war Cleodecus, son of Hyllus, again invaded 
Peloponnesus, which was the third invasion ; 
about twenty years later, Aristomachus, the son 
of Cleodzus, undertook the fourth expedition ; 
but both heroes fell Not quite thirty years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about cighty years 
after the destruction of Troy), the Heraelidz 
prepared for their fifth and final attack. Teme- 
nus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, the sons 
of Aristomachus, upon the advice of an oracle, 
built a fleet on the Corinthian Gulf; but this 
fleet was destroyed, beeause Hippotes, one of 
the Heraelidee, had killed Carnus, an Aearnaui- 
an soothsayer ; and Aristodemus was killed by 
2 flash of lightning. An oraele now ordered 
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He was found in the person of Oxy- 
lus, the son of Andremon, an ZEtolian, but de- 
seended from a family in Elis. The expedition 
now successfully sailed from Naupactus toward 
Rhium in Peloponnesns. Oxylus, keeping the 
invaders away from Elis, led them through Ar- 
cadia. The Heraclide and Dorians conquered 
Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, who ruled over 
Argos, Mycene, and Sparta. After this they 
became masters of the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus, and then distributed by lot the newly-ae- 
quired possessions. Temenus obtained Argos ; 
Proeles and Eurystheus, the twin sons of Arts- 
todemus, Lacedemon; and Cresphontes, Mes- 
senia. Such are the traditions about the Jder- 
aclide and their conquest of Peloponnesns, 
Tocy are not purely mythical, but contain 3 
gennine historical substanec, notwithstanding 
the various contradictions in the accounts. 
They represent the conquest of the Achmwau 
population by Dorian invaders, who hencetor- 
ward appear as the ruling race in the Pelopon- 
nesus. The conquered Achxans became part- 
ly the slaves and partly the subjects of the Dori- 
ans. Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Peniact. 
Heracrives ('HpakAe(ógc) 1. A Syracusan. 
son of Lysimachus, one oi the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians, B.C. 
415.—9. A Syracusan, who held the chief com- 
mand of the mereenary forees under the young- 
er Dionysius. Being suspected by Dionysins, 
he fled from Syracuse, and afterward took part 
with Dion in expelling Dionysius from Syra- 
euse. After the expulsion of the tyrant, a pow- 
erful party at Syracuse looked up to Heraclides 
as their leader, in eonsequenee of which Dion 
caused him to be assassinated, 354.—3. Son of 
Agathocles, accompanied his father to Afriea. 
where he was put to death by the soldiers 
when they were deserted by Agathocles, 307. 
—4. Of Tarentum, one of the chief counsellors 
of Philip V., king of Maeedonia.—5. Of Byzan- 
tium, sent as ambassador by <Antioehns the 
Great to the two Seipios, 190.—6. One of the 
three ambassadors sent by Antiochus lZpipha- 
nes to the Romans, 169. Ileraclides was bun- 
ished by Demetrius Soter, the successor of An- 
tiochus (162), and in revenge gave his support 
to the imposture of Alexander Balas.—7. Sur- 
named Poxrícus, because he was born at Hera- 
clea in Pontus. He was a person of consider- 
able wealth, and migrated to Athens, where he 
became a pupil of Plato. He paid attention also 
to the Pythagorean system, and afterward st- 
tended the instruetions of Speusippus, and final- 
ly of Aristotle. He wrote a great number of 
works upon philosophy, mathematics, music. 
history, polities, grammar, and poetry ; but al- 
most all of these works are lost. There has 
eome down to usa small work, under the name 
of Heraclides, entitled «epi IloAtrcuov, of whieh 
the best editions are by Köler, Halle, 1804, by 
Coraé, in his edition of Allian, Paris, 1805, [and 
by Sehneidewin, 1849]. Another extant work, 
"AAAnyopiat ‘Opnpixai, which also bears the 
name of Heraclides, was certainly not written 
by him. Diogenes Laértius, in his life of Her- 
aclides, says that “Heraclides made tragedies, 
and put the name of Thespis to them.” This 


sentence has given occasion to a learned dis- 
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quisition by Bentley (Phalaris, p. mnie), to prove . Suri), a range of mountains in Sicily, running 
that the fragments attributed to Thespis are from the centre of the island southeast, and end- 
really cited from these countertert tragedies of | ing m the promontory Paehynum. 
Heraclides. Some childish stories are told about | Herron. Vid. Arcos, p. 92, a. 
Heraelides keeping a pet serpent, and ordering | Hersesses. Vid. Erprssus. 
one of his friends to conceal his body after his, — Hxnsira ("Epótra: 'Ep6trajoc, Herbitensis, a 
death, and plaee the serpeut on the bed, that it | town in Sicily, north of Agyrium, in the mount- 
might be supposed that he had been taken to | ams, was a powerful place in early times under 
the company of the gods. It is also said that the tyraut Arehonides, but afterward declined 
lie killed a man who had usurped the tyranuy | in importanee. 
in Heraclea, aud there are other traditions about;  HercuLankcm, a town in Samnium, conquer- 
him scarcely worth relating —8. An historian, led by the consul Carvilins, B.C. 293 (Liv, x, 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator | 45), must not be confounded with the more cel- 
(222-205), and wrote several works, quoted hy | ebrated town of this name mentioned below. 
the grammarians.—9. A physician of Tarentum,! Hexcunsxtum, HrrcuLanion, HxrncvLANUM, 
lived in the third or second century D.C, aud! Hrnccnrsk Orrimum, HrncunÉA Uns ('Hod- 
wrote some works on Materia Medica, aud i| Astor), an ancient city in Campania, near the 
eommentary on all the works in the Hippoeratie | coast, between Neapolis aud Pompeii, was orig- 
Colleetion.—10. A physician of Erythre in Ionia, | inally founded by the Oseans, was next in the 
was a pupil of Chrysermus, and a contemporary | possession of the Tyrrhenians, and. subsequent- 
of Strabo iu the first eentury B.C. ly was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who ap- 
Huraciitos (HpárAecros). 1. Of Ephesus, a | pear to have setted in the place from other 
philosopher generally considered as belonging | cities of Magna Grecia, and to have given it its 
to the Ionian school, though he differed from ; name. Tt was takeu by the Romans in the So- 
their principles in many respects. In his youth ' cial war (B.C. 89, 88), and was colonized by 
he travelled exteusively, aud after his return toj then. Ju A.D. 63 a great part of it was dc- 
Ephesus the chief magistracy was offered him, | stroyed by an earthquake; aud in 79 it was 
whieh, however. he transferred to his brother. ! overwhelmed, aloug with Pompeii and Stabiz, 
He appears afterward to have become a com-|by the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius. It 
plete recluse, rejecting even the kindnesses | Was buried under showers of ashes aud streams 
offered by Darius, and at last retreatiug to the | of lava, from seventy to one hundred feet under 
mountaius, where he lived ou pot-herbs; but, | the preseut surface of the ground. On its 
after some time, he was compelled by the siek- site stand the modern Portici and part of the 
ness consequent on such meagre dict to return | village of Resina: the Italian name of Erco- 
to Ephesus, where he died. He died at the age | lano does not indiente any modern place, bnt 
of sixty, and flourished about B.C. 513. Her- | only the part of Hereulaneum that has beeu dis- 
aclitus wrote a work On Nature (mept gtcews), interred. The ancient city was aceideutally 
whieh contained his philosophical views. From | discovered by the sinking of a well in 1720, 
the obscurity of his style, he gained the title of since which time the excavations have been 
the Obscure (okorstvóc) He considered fire to | carried on at different periods; aud many works 
be the primary form of all matter; but by fire | of art have been discovered, which are deposited 
he meant only to describe a clear light fluid, | in the Royal Musemn at Portici. It has been 
^ gelf-kindled and sclf-extiuguished,” aud there- | fouud necessary to fill up again the exeavations 
fore not differing materially from the air of | which were made, iu order to render Portici and 
Anaximenes—2. An Academic philosopher of | Resina secure, and therefore very little of the 
‘Tyre, a friend of Antiochus, and a pupil of Chi- ancient city is to be secu. The buildings that 
tomaehns and Philo.—3. The reputed author of | have been discovered are a theatre capa 
a work, Hep? 'Aríorov, published by Wester- | accommodating about ten thousand s 
mann in his Mythographi, Brunsvig., 1843.— | the remalus of two temples, a large 
[4. Of Lesbos, author of a history of Maeedo-, eomnionly designated as a forum aroile, two 
pia.—5. An elegiae poet of Halicaruassus, aj hundred and twenty-cight fect + long a d oue 
contemporary aud friend of Callimachus, who hundred and thirty-two broad, aud some private 
wrote an epigram on him.] | houses, the walls of which were adorned with 
[ Herac.ivs (Hpúx2etos : “Hpár2coc). 1. The | paintings, mauy of which, when discovered, 
name of several Sicilians mentioned by Cicero, | were in a state of admirable preservation. 
ég.: a. A citizen of Centuripini, who appeared n, | any have been also found at Herenlanenm 










ovidenee against Verres; b. A native of Segesta, | many MSS, written on rolls of papyrus; but 
put to death by Verres, though inuocent ; e. Son | the difficulty of unrolling and deerpheriug them 
of Hiero, a noble and opulent Syracnsau, strip- | was very great; aud the few which have been 
ped of nearly all his property by Verres ; d. Au- deciphered are of little valuc, consisting of a 
other Syraeusan, priest of Jupiter (Zeus), held | treatise of Philodemus on music, and fragments 
in high estimation by his fellow-citizens.—2. A of unimportant works on philosophy. 
eunnch, and favorite of Walentiuian 1IT.; was Herctes ((Hpax27c), the most celebrated of 
the instigator of the murder of Aétins—3. A | all the heroes of antiquity. His exploits were 
goveruor of the Emperor Leo's in Africa, fought 'ectebrated not only in all the eountries round 
successfully against the Vandals, 466 A.D.] | tho Mediterranean, but eveu in the most distant 
Hera ('Hpata : 'Hpate?e: ruins uear St. Jo- | lands of the ancient world. I. GREEK LEGENDS. 
arnes), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of | The Greek traditions about Hercules appear in 
she Alphéus, near the borders of Elis. Its ter-|their national purity down to the time of He- 
ritory was called Hermatis (‘Hpacaric). rodotus. But the poets of the time of Herodo- 
Wert Montes (rà 'Hpaía dpon: now Monti! tus aud of the subsequent * introdueed 
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considerable altcrations, which were probably 
derived from the East or Egypt, for every nation 
possesses some traditions respeeting heroes of 
superhuman strength and power. Now while 
in the earliest Greek legends Hercules is a 


purely human hero, a conqueror of men, and. 


cities, he afterward appears as the subducr of 
monstrous animals, and is eonneeted in a va- 
riety of ways with astronomieal phenomena. 
According to Homer, Hereules was the son of 
Jupiter (Zeus) by Alemene of Thebes in Bo»o- 
tia. His stepfather was Amphitryon. Amphit- 
ryon was the son of Alezus, the son of Perseus ; 
and Alemene was a grand-daughter of Pers- 
eus, Hence Hercules belonged to the family 
of Perseus Jupiter (Zeus) visited Alemene 
in the form of Amphitryon, while the latter was 
absent warring against the Taphians; and he, 
pretendmg to be her husband, became by her 
the father of Hercules. For details, vid. Arc- 
MENE, AMPHITRYON, 
cules was to be born, Jupiter (Zeus) boasted of 
his beeoming the father of a hero who was to 
rule over the race of Perseus. Juno (Hera) 
prevailed upon him to swear that the descend- 
ant of Perseus born that day should be the ruler. 
Thereupon she hastened to Argos, and there 


caused the wife of Sthenelus to give birth to: 


Eurystheus; whereas, by keeping away the 
Ilithyie, she delayed the birth of Hercules, and 
thus robbed him of the empire whieh Jupiter 
(Zeus) had destined for hin. Jupiter (Zeus) 
was enraged at the imposition practiced upon 
him, but eould not violate his oath. Alemene 
brought into the world two boys, Hercules, the 
son of Jupiter (Zeus), and Iphieles, the son of 
Amphityron Nearly all the stories about the 
childhood and youth of Hercules, down to the 
time when he entered the serviec of Eurysth- 
eus, seem to be inventions of a later age. At 
least in Homer and Hesoid we are only told that 
he grew strong in body and mind; that, confid- 
ing in his own powers, he deficd even the immor- 
tal gods, and wounded Juno (Hera) and Mars 
(Ares), and that under the protection of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Minerva (Athena) he escaped the 
dangers which Juno (Hera) prepared for him. 
To these simple aecounts, various particulars 
are added in later writers. As he lay in his 
eradle, Juno (Hera) sent two serpents to destroy 
him, but the jnfant hero strangled them with 
his own hands. As he grew up, he was in- 
structed by Amphitryon in driving a chariot, by 
Autolyeus in wrestling, by Eurytus in archery, 
by Castor in fighting with heavy armor, and by 
Linus in singing and playing the lyre. Linus 
was killed by his pupil with the lyre because 
he had censured hin; and Amphitryon, to pre- 
vent similar oeeurrenees, sent him to feed his 
cattle. In this manner he spent his life till his 
tighteenth year. His first great adventure hap- 
pened while he was still watching the oxen of 
his stepfather. A huge lion, which haunted 
Mount Cithzron, made great havoe among the 
flocks of Amphitryon and Thespius (or Thesti- 
us) king of Thespic. Hercules promised to 
deliver the country of the monster; and Thes- 
pius rewarded Hereules by making him his 
guest so long us the chase lasted. Hercules 
slew the lion, and heneeforth wore its skin as 
his ordinary garment, and its mouth and head 
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as his helmet, Others related that the lion's 
skin of Hercules was taken from the Nemean 
lion, On his return to Thebes, he met thc 
envoys of King Erginus of Orchomenos, who 
were going to fetch the annual tribute of one 
hundred oxen, which they had compelled the 
Thebans to pay. Hercules eut off the noses 
and ears of the envoys, and thus sent them baek 
to Erginus. The latter thereupon marehed 
against Thebes; but Hercules defeated and 
killed Erginus, and compelled the Orehomem- 
ams to pay double the tribute which they had 
formerly received from the Thebans. In this 
battle against Erginus Hercules lost bis step- 
father Amphitryon, though the tragedians make 
him survive the campaign. Creon rewarded 
Hereules with the hand of his daughter Me- 
gara, by whom he became the father of several 
ehildren, The gods, on the other hand, made 
him presente of arms: Mercury (Hermes) gave 
him a sword, Apollo a bow and arrows, Vuleau 
(Hephestus) a golden coat of mail, and Mi- 
nerva (Athena) a peplus. He cut for himself a 
club in the neighborhood of Nemea, while, ic- 
cording to others, the club was of brass, and 
the gift of Vulcan (Hephastus). Soon after- 
| werd Hercules was driven mad by Juno (Hera), 
and in this state he killed his own children by 
Megara and two of Iphicles. In his grief hc 
sentenced bimselí to exile, and went to Thes- 
pius, who purificd him. Other traditions place 
this madness at a later time, and relate the cir- 
cumstances differently. He then consulted the 
oracle of Delphi as to where he should settle. 
The Pythia first ealled him by the name of Her- 
cules—for hitherto his name had been Aleides 
or Alemus-—and ordered him to live at Tiryns, 
and to serve Eurystheus fur the space of twelve 
years, after whieh he should become immortal. 
Hereules accordingly went to Tiryns, and did 
as he was bid by Eurystheus. The aecounts 
of the twelve labors which Hereules performed 
at the bidding of Eurystheus are found only in 
the later writers. The only one of the twelve 
labors mentioned by Homer is his descent into 
the lower world to carry off Cerberus. We also 
find in Homer the fight of Hercules with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy, to fetch the 
horses which Laomedon had refused him; and 
his war against the Pylians, when he destroyed 
the whole family of their king Neleus, with the 
exception of Nestor. Hesiod mentions several 
of the feats of Hereules distinetly, but knows 
nothing of their number twelve. The selection 
of these twelve from the great number of feats 
ascribed to Hereules is probably the work of 
the Alexandrines. They are usually arranged 
in the following order. 1. The fight with the 
Nemean lion. The valley of Nemea, between 
Cleon and Phlius, was inhabited by a mon- 
strous lion, the offspring of Typhon and Echid- 
na. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring him 
the skin of this monster. After using in vain 
his elub and arrows against the lion, he stran- 
gled the animal with his own hands. He re- 
turned carrying the dead lion on his shoulders ; 
but Eurystheus was so frightened at the gigan- 
tic strength of the hero, that he ordered him in 
future to deliver the account of his exploits 





| 


| outside the town.—2. Fight against the Lernccan 


hydra, This monster, like the lion, was the 
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offspring of Typhon and Echidna, and was 
brought np by Juno (Hera). It ravaged the 
country of Lerna near Argos, and dwelt in a 
swamp near the well of Amymone. It had ume 
heads, of which the middle one was immortal. 
Hercules struek off its heads with his club; but 
in the place of the head he eut off, two new 
ones grew forth cach time. A gigantic erab 
also came to the assistance of the hydra, and 
wounded Hercules. However, with the assist- 
anee of his faithful servant Iolaus, he burned 
away the heads of the hydra, and buried the 
ninth or immortal one under a huge rock. Hav- 
ing thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his 
arrows with its bile, whence the wounds infliet- 
ed by them became incurable. Eurystheus de- 
elared the victory unlawful, as Hercules had 


won it with the aid of lolaus.—3. Capture of | 


the Arcadian stag. This animal had golden 
antlers and brazeu feet. It had been dedicated 
to Diana (Artemis) by the nymph Taygete, be- 


cause the goddess had saved her from the pur- | 


suit of Jupiter (Zeus). Hercules was ordered 
to bring the animal alive to Mycena. He pur- 
sued it in vain for a whole year: at length he 
wounded it with an arrow, caught it, and car- 
vied it away on his shoulders. While in Area- 
dia, he was met by Diana (Artemis), who was 
angry with him for having outraged the animal 
sacred to her; but he suceceded in soothing her 
anger, and carried his prey to Mycene. Ac- 
eording to some statements he killed the stag. 
—4, Destruction of the Erymanthian boar. This 
animal, which Herenles was ordered to bring 
alive to Eurystheus, had descended from Mount 
Erymanthus into Psophis Hercules chased 
him through the deep snow and having thus 
woru him out, he caught him ina net, and car- 
ried him to Mycenæ. 
the hunt of the Erymanthian boar in Thessaly, 
and some even in Phrygia. It must be observ- 
ed that this and the subsequent labors of Her- 
cules are connected with certain subordinate 
labors, called Parerga (IIdpepya). The first of 
these parerga is the fight of Hercules with the 
Centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came 
to the centaur Pholus, who had reecived from 
Daeehns (Dionysus) a cask of excellent wine. 
Herenles opened it, contrary to the wish of his 
host, and the delicious fragrance attracted the 
other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of Pho- 
lus. Hercules drove them away; they fled to 
the house of Chiron; and Hercules, eager in 
his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, with 
one of his poisoned arrows; in consequence of 
which, Chiron died. Vid. Cmmox. Pholus like- 
wise was wounded by one of the arrows, which 
by accident fell on his foot and killed him. 
This fight with the centanrs gave rise to the 
establishment of mysteries, by which Ceres (De- 
meter) intended to purify the hero from the blood 
he had shed against his own will.—5. Cleansing 
of the stables of Angius. Eurystheus imposed 
upon Hercules the task of cleansing in one day 
the stalls of Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had 
a herd of three thousand oxen, whose stalls had 
not been cleansed for thirty years. Hercules, 
without mentioning the command of Eurysth- 
eus, went to Angeas, and offered to cleanse his 
stalls in one day, if he would give him the tenth 
part of his cattle.  Augens agreed to the terms ; 


Other traditions place | 
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and Hercules, after taking Phyleus, the son of 
Augeas, us his witness, led the rivers Alpheus 
aud Peneus through the stalls, which were thus 
cleansed in a single day. But Augeas, who 
learued that Hercules had undertaken the work 
by the command of Eurystheus, refused to give 
him the reward. His son Phyleus then bore 
witness against his father, who exiled him from 
Elis. Eurystheus, however, declared the exploit 
null and void, beeause Hereules had stipulated 
with Augeas for a reward for performing it. At 
a later time Hercules invaded Elis, and killed 
Augeas and his sons, After this he is said to 
have founded the Olympic games.—6. Destruc- 
tion of the Stymphalian birds, These voracious 
birds had been brought up by Mars (Ares). 
| They had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used 
their feathers as arrows, and ate human flesh. 
They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in Area- 
dia, from which Herenles was ordered by Eu- 
rystheus to expel them. When Hercules un- 
dertook the task, Minerva (Athena) provided 
him with a brazen rattle, by the noise of which 
he startled the birds; and, as they attempted to 
fly away, he killed them with his arrows. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he only drove the 
birds away, and they appeared again in the 
island of Arctias, where they were found by the 
Argonaufs—^. Capture of the Cretan bull. Ac- 
cording to some, this bull was the one which 
had carried Europa across the sea. According 
to others, the bull had been sent out of the sea 
by Neptune (Poscidon), that Minos might offer 
it in sacrifice. But Minos was so charmed 
with the beauty of the animal, that he kept it, 
and sacrificed another in its stead. Neptune 
(Poseidon) punished Minos by driving the bull 
mad, and causing it to commit great havoc in 
the island. Hercules was ordered by Eurys- 
theus to catch the bull, and Minos willingly 
allowed lim to do so. Hercules aceomplished 
the task, and brought the bull home on his shoul- 
ders; but he then set the animal free again. 
The bull now roamed through Greece, and at 
last came to Marathon, where we meet it again 
in the stories of Theseus—8. Capture of the 
mares of the Thracian Diomedes, ‘This Diome- 
des, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed his 
horses with human flesh. Eurystheus ordered 
Hercules to bring these animals to Mycena. 
With a few companions, he seized the animals, 
and eondneted them to the sea-coast. But here 
he was overtaken by the Bistones. During the 
fight he intrusted the mares to his friend Abde- 
rus, Who was devoured by them. Hercules de- 
feated the Bistones, killed Diomedes, whose 
body he threw before the mares, built the town 
of Abdera in honor of his unfortunate friend, and 
| then returned to Mycenie with the mares, which 
¡had become tame after cating the flesh of their 
master. The mares were afterward set free, 
and destroyed on Mount Olympus by wild beasts. 
| —9. Seizure of the girdle of the queen of the Am- 
azons. Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, 
possessed a girdle, which she had received frem 
Mars (Ares). Admete, the daughter of Eury- 
stheus, wished to obtain this girdle, and Her- 
cules was therefore sent to fetch it. He was 
ator various by a number of volunteers, and 








after various adventures in Europe and Asia, he 
at length reached the country of the Amazons, 
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Hippolyte at first received him kindly, and prom- 
ised him her girdle; but Juno (Hera) having 
exeited the Amazons against him, a contest en- 
sued, in which Hercules killed their queen. He 
then took her girdle, and carried it with him. 
In this expedition llereules killed the two sons 
of Boreas, Calais and Zetes; and he also begot 
three sons by Echidna, in the eountry of the 
Hyperboreans. On his way home he landed in 
Troas, where he rescued Hesione from the mon- 
ster sent against her by Neptune (Poseidon); 
in return for which service, her father, Laome- 
don, promised him the horses he had received 
from Jupiter (Zeus) as a compensation for Gany- 
medes ; but, as Laomedon did not keep his word, 
Hereules, on leaving, threatened to make war 
against Troy. He landed in Thrace, where he 
slew Sarpedon, and at length returned through 
Macedonia to Peloponnesus. — 10. Capture of 
the oxen of Geryones in Hrythia. Geryones, the 
monster with three bodies, lived in the fabu- 
lous island of Erythia (the reddish), so ealled 
because it lay under the rays of the setting sun 
in the west. This island was originally placed 
off the coast of Epirns, but was afterward iden- 
tified either with Gades or the Balearic Islands, 
and was at all times belicved to be in the distant 
west. The oxcn of Geryones were guarded by 
the giant Eurytion and the two-headed dog 
Orthrus ; and Hereules was commended by Eu- 
rystheus to fetch them. After traversing vari- 
ous countries, he reached at length the frontiers 
of Libya and Europe, where he erected two pil- 
lars (Calpe and Abyla) on the two sides of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which were henee caled the 
Pillars of Hereules. Being annoyed by the heat 
of the sun, Hereules shot at Helios, who so mueh 
admired his boldness, that he presented him 


with a golden eup or boat, in which he sailed to | 


Erythia. He there slew Eurytion and his dog, 
as well as Geryones, and sailed with his booty 
to Tartessus, where he rcturned the golden cup 
(boat) to Helios. On his way home he passed 
through Gaul, Italy, Ulyrieum, and Thrace, and 
met with numerous adventures, which arc vari- 
ously embellished Ly the pocts. Many attempts 
were made to deprive him of the oxen, but he 
at length brought them in safety to Eurystheus, 
who sacrificed them to Juno (Ilera). These 
ten labors were performed by Hercules in the 
spaee of eight years and one month; but as Eu- 
rysthens deelared two of them to have been per- 
formed unlawfully, he commanded him to ac- 
eomplish two more.—11. Fetching the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. This was particularly 
difficult, since Hereules did not know where to 
find them. They were the apples which Juno 
(Llera) had received at her wedding from Terra 
(Ge), aud which she had intrusted to the keep- 
ing of the Hesperides and the dragon Ladon, on 
Mount Atlas, m the country of the Iyperbore- 
ans, For details, vid. Hesrernmers. After vari- 
ous adventures in Europe, Asia, and Africa, Her- 
cules at lengh arrived at Mount Atlas. On the 
advice of Promctheus, he sent Atlas to fetch 
the apples, and in the mean tine bore the weight 
of heaven for him. Atlas returncd with the 
apples, but refused to take the burden of heaven 
on his shoulders again. Hercules, however, 
contrived by a stratagem to get the apples, and 
hastened away. On his return Eurystheus 
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¡made him a present of the apples; but Hercui « 
dedicated them to Minerva (Athena), who r- 
stored them to their former place. Some tradi 
tions add that Hercules killed the dragon Ladon. 
—12. Bringing Cerberus from the lower world, 
This was the most difficult of the twelve labors 
of Hercules. He deseended into Hades, near 
Tænarum in Laconia, accompanied by Mercury 
(Hermes) and Minerva (Athena). He delivered 
Theseus and Ascalaphus from their torments. 
He obtained permission from Pluto to carry 
Cerberus to the upper world, provided he eould 
accomplish it without force of arms. Her- 
cules snceceded in seizing the monster and car- 
rying it to the upper world; and after he had 
shown it to Eurystheus, he carried it back again 
to the lower world. Some traditions connec! 
the descent of Hereules into the lower world 
with a contest with Hades, as we sec even in 
the Iliad, (v., 897), and more particularly in the 
Aleestis of Euripides (24, 846). Besides these 
twelve labors, Hercules performed several other 
feats without being commanded by Eurystheus. 
These feats were called Parcrga by the ancients. 
Several of them were interwoven with the 
twelve labors, and have been already described; 
those which had no connection with the twelve 
labors are spoken of below. After Hereules had 
performed the twelve labors, he was released 
from the servitude of Eurystheus, and returned 
to Thebes. Herc there gave Megara in marriag: 
to Tolaus; and he wished to gam in marriage 
for himself Iole, the daughter of Eurytus, king 
of Ozehalia. | Eurytus promised his daughter to 
the man who should conquer him and his &on- 
in shooting with the bow. Hercules defeated 
them; but Eurytus and his sons, with the ex- 
| eeption of Iphitus, refused to give Iole to him, 
beeause he had murdered his own children. 
Soon afterward the oxen of Eurytus were ear- 
ried off, and it was suspeeted that Hercules was | 
the offender. — Iphitus again defended Hercules, 
and requested his assistance in searehing after 
the oxen. Hereules agreed; but when the two 
had arrived at Tiryns, Hereules, in a fit of mad- 
ness, threw his friend down from the wall, and 
killed hm. Deiphobns of Amyelee purified Her- 
cules from this murder, but he was, neverthe- 
less, attacked by a severe illness. Hercules 
then repaired to Delphi to obtain a remedy, but 
the Pythia refused to answer his questions. A 
struggle ensued between Hereules and Apollo, 
and the combatants were not separated till Ju- 
piter (Zeus) sent a flash of lightuing between 
them. The oracle now declared that he would 
be restored to health if he would serve three 
years for wages, and surrender his earnings to 
Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder of 
Iphitus. Therefore he beeame servant to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. 
Later writers describe Hereules as living effem- 
nately during his residenec with Omphale: he 
span wool, it is said, and sometimes put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore his 
lions skin, According to other accounts, he 
nevertheless performed several great feats dur 
ling this time. He undertook an expedition to 
Colchis, whieh brought him into conneetion with 
the Argonauts; he took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and met Theseus on his landing from 
'Trazene on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
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pedition to India, which was mentioned iu some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted in this 
place. When the time of his servitude had ex- 
pired, he sailed against ‘Troy, took the city, and 
killed Laomedon, its king. On his return from 
Troy, a storm drove him on the islaud of Cos, 
where he was attacked by the Meropes; but he 
defeated them and killed their king, Eurypylus. 
Ít was about this time that the gods sent for 
hia in order to fight against the Giants. Vid. 
Gieantes. Soon after his return to Argos he 
narehed against Augeas, as has been related 
above. lle then procecded against Pylos, whieh 
he took, and killed the sons of Neleus exeept 
Nestor. He next advanced against Lacedw- 
mou, to punish the sons of Hippocoon for hav- 
ing assisted Neleus and slain Œonus, the son of 
Lieymnius. He took Lacedemon, and assign- 
ed the government of it to Tyndareus. On his 
return to Tegea, he beeame, by Auge, the fa- 
ther of Telephus (vid. AvaE); and he then pro- 
ceeded to Calydon, where he obtained Deia- 
nira, the daughter of QEneus, for his wife, after 
fighting with Achelous for her. Vid. Derant- 
RA, ACHELOUS. After Hereules had been mar- 
¡ed to Deianira nearly three years, he acci- 
dentally killed, at a banquet in the house of 
¿(Eneus, the boy Eunomus. In necordance with 
the law, Herenles went into exile, taking with 
him his wife Deianira. On their road they 
eame to the River Evenus, across which the 
«entaur Nessus earried travellers for a small 
ema of money. Hercules himself forded the 
river, but gave Deianira to Nessus to earry 
neross,. 
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set on fire. No oue ventured to obey him, until 
at length Peas the shepherd, who passed by, 
was prevailed upon to eomply with the desire 
of the suffering hero. When the pile was 
burning, a cloud came down from heaven, and, 
amid peals of thunder, carried him to Olympus, 
where he was honored with immortality, be- 
came reeonciled to Juno (Hera), and married 
her daughter Hebe, by whom he became the 
father of Alexiares and Anicetus. Immediately 
after his apotheosis, his friends offered sacri- 
fiees to him as a hero; and he was, in course 
of time, worshipped throughout all Greece as a 
god and as a hero. His worship, however, pre- 
vailed more extensively among the Dorians 
than among any other of the Greek races. The 
saerifices offered to him consisted principally 
of bulls, boars, rams, and lambs. The works of 
art in whieh Hereules was represented were 
extremely numerous, and of the greatest vari- 
ety, for he was represented at all the various 
stages of his life, from the eradle to his death. 
But whether he appears as a child, a youth, a 
struggling hero, or as the immortal inhabitant 
of Olympus, his character is always one of 
heroie strength and energy. Specimens of 
every kind are still extant. The finest repre- 
sentation of the hero that has come down to us 
is the so-called Farnese Hereules, which was 
executed by Glyeon. The hero is resting, 
leaning on his right arm, and his head reelining 
on his left hand: the whole figure is a most ex- 
quisite combination of peculiar softness with 
the greatest strength.—1l. Roman TRADITIONS. 


Nessus attempted to outrage her: Her-| The worship of Hereules at Rome and in Italy 


«ules heard her screaming, and shot an arrow is connected by Roman writers with the hero's 


into the heart of Nessus. The dying centaur 
called out to Deianira to take his blood with 
her, as if was a sure means of preserving the 
love of her husband. He then conquered the 
Dryopes, and assisted Ægimius, kiug of the 
Dorians, against the Lapithe. Vid. A%eimius. 
After this he took up his abode at Trachis, 
whence he marched against Eurytus of CEcha- 
lia. He took Œecebalia, killed Eürytus and his 
sons, and carried off his daughter lole as a pris- 
ener. On his return home he landed at Ce- 
ugeum, a promontory of Eubcea, erected an altar 
to Jupiter (Zeus), and sent his companion Li- 
«has to Trachis, in order to feteh him a white 
garment, which he intended to use during the 
sacrifice. Deianira, afraid lest Iole should sup- 
plant her in the affections of her husband, steep- 
ed the white garment he had demanded in the 
blood of Nessus. This blood had been poisoned 
by the arrow with which Hercules had shot Nes- 
sus; and, accordingly, as soon as the garment 
became warm on the body of Hercules, the 
poison penctrated into all his limbs, and eaused 
him the most exerueiating agony. He seized 
Dichas by his feet, and threw him into the 
sea He wrenched off the garment, but it 
stuck to his flesh, and with it he tore away 
whole pieces from his body. In this state he 
was conveyed to Trachis. Dé@anira, on seeing 
what she had unwittingly done, hung herself. 
Hercules commanded Hyllus, his eldest son by 
Deianira, to marry lole as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. He then as- 
eended Mount (Eta, raised a pile of wood, on 


which he placed himself, and ordered it to be! 


expedition to feteh the oxen of Geryones. 
They stated that Hereules, on his return, visited 
Italy, where he abolished human saerifices 
among the Sabines, established the worship of 
fire, and slew Caeus, a robber, who had stolen 
his oxen. Vid. Cacus. The aborigines, and 
especially Evander, honored Hereules with di- 
vine worship; and Hercules, in return, taught 
them the way in which he was to be worship- 
ped, and intrusted the eare of his worship to 
two distingnished families, the Potitii and Pi- 
nari. Vid. Pixarra Gens. The Fabia gens 
traced its origin to Hercules; and Fauna and 
Acca Laurentia are called mistresses of Her- 
cules. In this manner the Romans eonneeted 
their earliest legends with Hereules. It should 
be observed that in the Italian traditions the 
hero bore the name of Reearanus, and this 
Reearanus was afterward identified with the 
Greek Hercules. He had two temples at 
Rome. One was a small round temple of Her- 
eules Victor, or Hereules Triumphalis, between 
the river and the Cireus Maximus, in front of 
whieh was the ara maxima, on whieh, after a 
triumph, the tenth of the booty was deposited 
for distribution among the citizens. The see: 
ond temple stood near the porta trigemina, and 
contained a bronze statue and the altar on 
which Hercules himself was believed to bave 
once offered a sacrifice. Here the city prætor 
offered every year a young cow, which was 
consumed by the people within the sanctuary. 
At Rome Hercules was connected with tho 
Muses, whence ho is called Musagetes, and was 
represented with a lyre. of M. there is no 
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(race m Greece. TRADITIONS OF OTHER 


NATIONS. 


The ancients themselves expressly , 


HERMAPHRODITUS. 


range of mountains between the Thüringerwald. 
and the Carpathian Mountains. The name is 


mention several heroes of the name of Her-: still preserved in the modern Harz and Erz. 


cules, who oceur among the principal nations 
of the ancient world. 1. Zhe Egyptian Hercules, 
whose Egyptian name was Som, or Dsom, or 
Chon, or, aecording to Pausanias, Maceris, was 
a son of Amon or Nilus He was placed by the 
Egyptians in the seeond of the series of the ev- 


one of the Idan Daetyls, was believed to have 
founded the temple of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia, 
but to have eome originally from Egypt. He 
was worshipped with funeral sacrifices, and was 
regarded as a magician, like other aneient de- | 
mones of Crete —3. The Indian llereules, was. 
called by the unintelligible name Dorsanes 
(Aopoávns). The later Greeks believed that he | 
was their own hero, who had visited India; and ' 
they related that in India he beeame the father 
of many sons and daughters by Panda, and | 
the ancestral hero of the Indian kings.—4. The 
Phenician Hercules, whom the Egyptians eon- 
sidered to be more ancient than their own, was | 
worshipped in all the Pheenician colonies, such | 
as Carthage and Gades, down to the time of 
Constantine, and it is said that ehildren were 
saerificed to him.—5. 77e Celtic and Germanic 
Hercules is said to have founded Alesia and 
Nemausus, and to have become the father of 
the Celtic race. We become aequainted with 
him in the aecounts of the expedition of the 
Greek Hereules against Geryones. We must 
either suppose that the Greek Hereules was 
identified with native heroes of those northern 
countries, or that the notions about Hercules 
had been introduced there from the East. 

Hrreties (‘Hpaxdjjc), son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsine, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon. In B.C. 310 he was brought forward 
by Polysperchon as a pretender to the Maecdo- 
nian throne; but he was murdered by Poly- 
sperchon himself in the following year, when 
the latter became reconciled to Cassander. 

HercúLis Corumna. Vid. ABYLA, CALPE. 

HrercúLis Moxcecr Portus. Vid. Moxa:cus. 

HxncüLis Portus. Vid. Cosa. 

[Ponrus Hercunis Linurnr or Lasronis, 
{now Leghorn), a town of Italy, on the coast of 
Etruria. Vid. Lasno.] 

MxncÜLIS Promoxtorium (now Cape Sparti- 
vento), the most southerly point of Italy in Brut- 
tium. 

HrncÜLIS SILVA, a forest in Germany, sacred 
to Hereules, east of the Visurgis. 

Hercynia Sitva, Hercrnivs Sarrus, Her- | 
oyNium JuGUM, an extensive range of mount- 
aims in Germany, covered with forests, is de- 
seribed by Cesar (B. G. vi, 24) as nine days’ 
journey in breadth, and more than sixty days’ 
journey in length, extending east from the ter- 
ritories of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, 
parallel to the Danube, to the frontiers of the 
Dacians. Under this general name Cæsar ap- 
pears to have ineluded all the mountains aud, 


olutions of their gods.—2. The Cretan Tid 








forests in the south and eentre of Croma" 


the Black Forest, Odenwald, Thüringerw«ld, the 

Harz, the Erzgebirge, the Riesengebirge, «e. 

As the Romans became better acquainted with | 

Germany, the name was eonfined to narrower 

limits. Pliny and Tacitus use it to indicate the 
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Hinponia (Herdoniensis: now Ordona), a 
town in Apulia, was destroyed by Hannibal, 
who removed its inhabitants to Thurii and Me- 
tapontum; it was rebuilt by the Romans, but 
remained a place of no importanee. 

Herpoéxivs. 1. Turnus, of Aricia, in Latium, 
endeavored to rouse the Latins against Tar- 
quinius Superbus, and was, in consequence, 
falsely aceused by Tarquinius, and put to death. 
—2, Appius, a Sabine ehieftain, who, in B.C. 
460, with a band of outlaws and slaves, made 
himself master of the Capitol. On the fourth 
day from his entry the Capitol was retaken. 
and Herdonius and nearly all his followers 
were slain. 

Herennia Gens, originally Samnite, and by 
the Samnite invasion established in Campania. 
beeame at a later period a plebeian house at 
Rome. The Herennit were a family of rank 
in Italy, and are frequently mentioned in the 
time of the Samnite and Punic wars. They 
were the hereditary patrons of the Marii. 

Herennivs. 1. Monesrinus. Vid. Monesti- 
Nus.—2. Pontius. Vid. Poxrrus.—3. SENECÍO. 
Vid. SENECIO. 

Hxmrrzus ('HpiAAoc) of Carthage, a Stoie 
philosopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Citi- 
um. He did not, however, confine himself to 
the opinions of his master, but held some doe- 
trines directly opposed to them. He held that 
the ehief good consisted in knowledge (ézus- 
Tp). This notion is often attacked by Cieero. 

[H£nirus, son of the nymph Feronia, and 
king of Preneste: his mother had given him 
three lives, and, aceordingly, Evander, who 
fought with him, had to eonquer and despoil 
him of his armor three times before he fully 
destroyed him.] 

Hermaum, or, in Latin, Mercuri Promonto- 
RÍUM ('Epuaía dxpa). 1. (Now Cape Bon, Arab. 
Ras Addar), the headland which forms the east- 


i ern extremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and 


the extreme northeastern point of the Cartha- 


i ginian territory (later the provinee of Africa) 


opposite to Lilybaeum, the space between the 
two being the shortest distance between Sieily 
and Africa.—2. (Now Ras el Ashan), a promon- 
tory on the eoast of the Greater Syrtis, fifty 
stadia west of Leptis. There were other pro- 


' montories of the name on the eoast of A frien. 


Hrrmicóras ('Epuayópac) I. Of Temnos, 5 


| distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 


Cicero. He belonged to the Rhodian school 
of oratory, but is known ehiefly as a teacher 
of rhetoric. He devoted partieular attention to 
what is ealled the invention, and made a pecu- 
liar division of the parts of an oration, whieh 
differed from that adopted by other rhetorieiang. 
—2, Surnamed Carion, a Greek rhetorician. 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the time of Augus- 
tus. He was a diseiple of Theodorus of Gadara- 

Hermarnrópitus ("Epuaópóótrog) son of 
Hermes (Mercury) and Aphrodite (Venus), and 
eonsequently great-grandson of Atlas, whenee 
he is called Atlantiades or Atlantius. (Ov, 
Met, iv. 368.) He had inherited the beauty 
of hoth his parents, and was brought up by the 
nymphs of Mount Ida. In his fifteenth year he 
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went to Caria. In the neighborhood of Hali- 
earnassus he lay down by the fountain of Sul- 
macis. The nymph of the fountam fell in love 
with him, and tried in vain to win his affections. 
Onec when he was bathing in the fountain she 
embraced him, and prayed to the gods that she 
might be united with him forever. The es 
granted the request, and the bodies of the youth 
and the nymph became united together, but 
retained the characteristics of each sex. 
maphroditus, on becoming aware of the change, 
prayed that, in future, every onc who bathed in 
the well might be metamorphosed in the same 
manner. 

Hermancucs ("Epuapyoc), of Mytilene, a rhet- 
orician, became afterward a disciple of Epicu- 
rus, who left to him his garden, aud appointed | 
him his suceessor in his school, about B.C. 
270. He wrote several works, all of which are 
lost. 

Hermas (Epuas), a disciple of the Apostle 
Paul, and one of the apostolic fathers. He is 
supposed to be the same person as the Hermas 
who is mentioned in St. Paul's epistle to the 
Romans (xvi, 14). He wrote in Greek a work 
entitled The Shepherd of Hermas, of which a 
Latin translation is stillextant. Its object is to 
instruet persons in the duties of the Christin 
life. Edited by Cotelier in his Patres Apostol., 
Paris, 1672. 

Hermes ('Epuzgc, Eppuctac, Dor. Epuác), called 
Merctrivs by the Romans. 
mes was a son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas, and born iu a cave of Mount 
Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he is ealled Atlan- 
tiades or Cyllenius. A few hours after his birth 
he eseaped from his eradle, went to Pieria, and 
carried off some of the oxen of Apollo. In the 
fliad and Odyssey this tradition is not men- 
tioned, though Hermes (Mercury) is character- 
ized usa cunning thief That he might not be 
diseovered by the traces of his footsteps, he put 
on sandals, and drove the oxen to Pylos, where 
he killed two, and eoncealed the rest in a eave. 
The skins of the slaughtered animals were 
nailed to a rock, and part of their flesh was 
cooked and eaten, and the rest burned. There- 
upon he returned to Cyllene, where he found a 
tortoise at the entrance of his native cave. He 
took the animal’s shell, drew strings across it, 
and thus inveuted the lyre, on which he imme- 
diately played. Apollo, by his prophetic power, 
had meantime discovered the thief, and went 
to Cyllene to charge Hermes (Mercury) with 
the crime before his mother Maia. She show- 
ed to the god the child in its cradle; but Apollo 
earried the boy before Zeus (Jupiter) and de- 
manded back his oxen. Zeus (Jupiter) com- 
manded him to comply with the demand of 
Apollo, but Hermes (Mercury) denied that he 
had stolen the cattle. As, however, he saw 
that his assertions were not believed, he con- 
dueted Apollo to Pylos, and restored to him his 
oxen; but whém Apollo heard the sounds of 
the lyre, he was so charmed that he allowed 
Hermes (Merenry) to keep the animals Her- 
mes (Mercury) now invented the syrinx, and 
after disclosing lis inventions to Apollo, the 
two gods concluded an intimate friendship with 
each other. 


| 
Her- 
| 
! 


The Greek Her- | 


Apollo presented his youug friend | of commerce among men. 
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taught him the art of prophesying by means of 
dice, Zeus (Jupiter) made him his own herald, 
and likewise the herald of the gods of the low- 
er world. The principal feature in the tradi- 
tions abont Hermes (Mercury) consists in hia 
being the herald of the gods, aud in this capac- 
ity he appears even in the Homerie poems. 
His original character of an ancient Pelasgian, 
or Arcadian divinity of nature, gradually disap- 
peared in the legends. As the herald of the 
gods, lie is the god of eloquence, for the heralds 
are the publie speakers in the assemblies and 
on other oceasions. ‘The gods especially em- 
ployed him as messenger when eloquence was 
required to attain the desired object. Hence the 
tongues of sacrificial animals were offered to 
lim. As heralds and messengers are usually 
men of prudence and circumspection, Hermes 
(Mercury) was also the god of prudence and 
skill in all the relations of social intercourse. 
These qualities were combined with similar 
ones, such as cunning, both in words and ae- 
tions, and even fraud, perjury, and the inclina- 
tion to steal; but aets of this kind were com- 
mitted by Hermes (Mercury) always with a 
certain skill, dexterity, and even gracefulness. 
Being endowed with this shrewdness and sagae- 
ity, he was regarded as the author of a variety 
of inventions, and, besides the lyre and syriux, 
he is said to have invented the alphabet, num 
bers, astronomy, music, the art of fighting, gyrn- 
nasties, the cultivation of the olive-tree, meas- 
ures, Weights, and many other things. The 
powers which he possessed himself he confer- 
red upon those inortals and heroes who enjoyed 
his favor; aud all who possessed them were 
uuder his especial protection or are called his 
sons. He was employed by the gods, and more 
especially by Zeus (J Ache ona variety of oc- 
casions, which are recorded in ancient story. 
Thus he led Priam to Achilles to fetch the body 
of Heetor; tied Ixion to the wheel; conducted 
Hera (Juno) Aphrodite (Venus) and Athena 
(Minerva) to Paris; fastened Prometheus to 
Mount Caucasus ; rescued Dionysus (Bacchus) 
after his birth from the flames, or received hina 
from the hands of Zeus (Jupiter) to earry him 
to Athamas; sold’ Hercules to Omphale ; aud 
was ordered by Zens (Jupiter) to carry off lo, 
who was metamorphosed into a cow, and guard- 
ed by Argus, whom he slew. Vid. Arcus. From 
this murder he is very commonly called ’Apyee- 
óóvrgc. In the Trojan war Hermes (Mercury) 
was on the side of the Greeks. His ministry 
to Zeus (Jupiter) was not confined to the offices 
of herald and messenger, but he was also his 
charioteer and eup-bearer. As dreams are sent 
by Zeus (Jupiter), Hermes (Mercury) eonducts 
them to man, and hence he is also deseribed as 
the god who had it. in his power to send refresh- 
ing sleep or take it away. Another important 
function of Hermes (Mercury) was to conduct 
the shades of the dead from the upper into the 
lower world, whence he is called YUYOTOLTOG 
vexporrouzóc, Vvyayoyóc, die. The idea of his 
being the herald and messenger of the gods, of 
his travelling from place to place and conclud- 
ing treaties, necessarily implied the notion that 
he was the promoter of social intercourse and 
In this capacity he 


with his own golden shepherd's staff, and! was regarded as the maintainer of peace, and 
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as the god of roads, who protected travellers, 
and punished those who refused to assist travel- 
lers who had mistaken their way. Henee the 
Athenian generals, on setting out on an expe- 
dition, offered saerifiees to Hermes (Mereury), 
surnamed Hegemontus or Agetor; and numer- 
ous statues of the god were ereeted on roads, 
at doors and gates, from which eireumstanee 
he derived a variety of surnames and epithets. 
As the god of commerce he was called diépzo- 
pac, &uxoAaioc, madeyuámodos, kepóguropoc, «yo- 
palos, &e. As eommeree is the svuree of 
wealth, he was also the god of gain and riches, 
espeeially of sudden and unexpected riches, 
sueh as are aequired by commerce. As the 
given of Wealth and good luck (z20vr0ó677c), he 
algo presided over the game of diee. Hermes 
(Mereury) was believed to be the inventor of 
saerifiees, Hence he not only acts the part of 
a herald at saerifices, but is also the protector 
of saerificial animals, aud was believed in par- 
fieular to inerease the fertility of ‘sheep. For 
this reason he was especially worshipped by 
shepherds, and is mentioned in connection with 
Pan and the Nymphs. This feature in the char- 
acter of Hermes (Mercury) is a remnant of the 
ancient Arcadian religion, in whieh he was the 
fertilizing god of the earth, who conferred his 
blessing on man. Hermes (Mereury) was like- 
wise the patron of all the gymnastice games of 
the Greeks. This idea seems to be of late 
origin, for in Homer no traee of it is found. 
Athens appears to have been the first place iu 
whieh he was worshipped in this eapaeity. At 
a later time almost all gymnasia were under his 
protection ; and the Greek artists derived their 
ideal of the god from the gymnasium, aud rep- 
resented him as a youth whose limbs were 
beautifully and harmoniously developed by 
gymnastie exercises. The most ancient seat 
of the worship of Hermes (Mereury) is Area- 
dia, the land of his birth, where Lyeaon, the 
son Of Pelasgus, is said to have built to him 
the first temple. From thenee his worship 
was earried to Athens, and ultimately spread 
through all Greece. The festivals celebrated 
in his honor were ealled Hermaa. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant, s.v. Histemples and statues (vid. Dict. of 
Ant, s.v. Herma) were extremely numerous 
i) Greece, Among the things sacred to him 
were the palm-tree, the tortoise, the number 
four, and several kinds of fish; and the saeri- 
tices offered to him consisted of incense, honey, 
cakes, pigs, and espeeially lambs and young 
goats, The principal attributes of Hermes 
(Mercury) are, 1. A travelling hat with a broad 
brim, which in later times was adorned with 
two small wings. 2. The staff (pábdoc or oxipr- 
7por), whieh he bore as a herald, and had reeeiv- 
ed from Apollo, In late works of art the white 
ribbons which surrounded the herald's staff were 
changed into two serpents. 3. The sandals 
(wédtAa). They were beautiful and golden, and 
carried the god aeross land and ses with the 
rapidity of wind; at the ankles of the god they 
were provided with wings, whenec he is called 
arpqvorrédidoc, or alipes. The Roman Mercurius 
ig spoken of separately. 

Hermes TrismeGistus (Eppie Vptcuéytoros), 
the reputed author of a variety of works, some 
of which are still extant. The Greek (tod 
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Hermes was identified with the Egyptian Thot 
or Theut as early as the time of Plato. The 
New Platonists regarded the Egyptian Hermes 
as the souree of all knowledge and thought, or 
the Aóyoc embodied, and hence called him Tris- 
megistus. A vast number of works on philos- 
ophy and religion, written by the New Platon- 
ists, were aseribed to this Hermes, from whom 
it was pretended that Pythagoras and Plato had 
derived all their knowledge. Most of these 
works were probably written in the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. The most important of them 
is entitled Pamander (from rroyuzv, a shepherd, 
pastor), apparently in imitation of the Pastor of 
Hermas. Vid. Hermas. This work is in the 
form of a dialogue, It treats of nature, the erea- 
tion of the world, the deity, his nature and attri- 
butes, the human soul, knowledge, &e. 

HrnwgsiÁNAx ('Eugotíva£), of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiae poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. His chief work was an 
elegiae poem, in three books, addressed to his 
mistress Leontium, whose name formed the title 
of the poem. His fragments are edited by Rigler 
and Axt, Colon., 1828, [by Hermann, in a univer- 
sity programme, Lips., 1828, 4to], and by Bailey, 
London, 1839. 

Hermias or Hermias ('"Epueíac or 'Eppuíac). 
1. Tyrant of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia, cel- 
ebrated as the friend and patron of Aristotle. 
Aristotle remained with Liermias three years, 
from D.C. 347 to 944, i the latter of whieh 
years Hermias was seized by Mentor, the Greek 
general of the Persian king, and sent as a eap- 
tive to the Persian. eourt, where he was put to 
death. Aristotle married Pythias, the adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and celebrated the praises 
of his benefactor in an ode addressed to Virtue. 
which is still extant.—2. A Christian writer, 
who lived about A.D. 180, was the author of an ex- 
tant work, entitled A:acvpuóc ràv Ew didocddor, 
in which the Greek philosophers are held up to 
ridieule. Edited with Tatianus by Worth, Oxon., 
1700. 

Herminia Gens, a very aneient patrician house 
at Rome, whieh appears in the first Etruscan 
war with the republie, B.C. 506, and vanishes 
from history in 448. T, Herminius was one of 
the three heroes who kept the Sublician bridge 
along with Horatius Cocles against the whole 
force of Porsena. 

Herminivs Mons (now Sierra de la Estrella), 
the ehief mountain in Lusitania, sonth of the 
Durius, from seven thousand to eight thousand 
fect high, ealled in the Middle Ages #lermena ov 
Armiña, 

HERMIONE ('Epucóva), the beautiful daughter 
of Menclaus and Helena. She had been prom- 
ised in marriage to Orestes before the Trojan 
war; but Menelaus, after his return home, mar- 
ried her to Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus.). Thereupon 
Orestes claimed Hermione for himself ; but 
Neoptolemus haughtily refused to give her up. 
Orestes, iu revenge, ineited the  Delphiane 
against him, and Neoptolemus was slain, Her- 
mione afterward married Orestes, whom she 
had always loved, and bore him a son Tisame- 
nus, ‘The history of Hermione is related with 
various modifications. According to some, Men- 
elaus betrothed her at Troy to Neoptolemus ; 
but in the meantime her grandfather, Tyndare- 
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us, promised her to Orestes, and actually gave 
her in marriage to him. Neoptolemus, on his re- 
turn, took possession of her by foree, but was 
slain soon after either at Delphi or in his own 
home at Phthia. 

Hermionu (‘Eppecovy: 'Epurovers : now Kast?) 
a town of Argolis, but originally independent of 
Argos, Was situated on a promontory on the east- 
ern coast, and on a bay of the seu, which derived 
its name from the town (Hermionicus Sinus). Its 
territory was called Henmionis. 
ally inhabited by the Dryopes; and, in conse- 
quence of its isolated position, it became a flour- 
ishing city at an early period. It contained sev- 
eral temples, and, among them, 2 celebrated one 
of (Ceres) Demeter Chthonia. At a later time it 
joined the Achzean league. 

Hermióxes. Vid. GERMANIA. 

Hexwtprus (Epyuerrroc). 1. Au Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, vehemently attacked Pericles 
and Aspasia. |The fragments of Hermippus 
are published colleetively by Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Gree. vol. i, p. 188-155, edit. minor.]— 
2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished philosopher, was 
a diseiple of Callimachus of Alexandrea, and 
flourished about B.C. 200. He wrote a great 
biographical work (Bío), which is frequently 
referred to by later writers.—3. Of Berytus, a 
grammarian. who flourished under Trajan and 
Hadrian 


Heruisica, a town iu the Tautie Chersonesus, | 


on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Hermocrates (‘Epuonpdrye), a Syraeusun of 
renk, and an able statesman and orator, was 
chosen one of the Syraeusan generals, B.C. 414, 
in order to oppose the Athenians. He after- 
ward served under Gylippus, when the latter 
took the command of the Syracusan forees ; and 
after the destruction of the Athenian armament 


he attempted to save the lives of Nicias and 
Demosthenes. Je then employed all his influ- 


«nee to induee his countrymen to support with 
vigor the Lacedieemonians in the war in Greece 
itself. He was, with two eolleagues, appointed 
to the command of a small flect, which the Syr- 
«cusans sent to the assistance of the Lacede- 
monians ; but, during lis absenee from home, 
he was banished by the Syracusans (410). Hav- 
mg obtained support from the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus, he returned to Sicily, and endeav- 
ared to effeet his restoration to his native city by 
force of arms, but was slain in an attack which 
he made upon Syracuse in 407. 

Hermoporus ('Epuóóopoc) 1. Of Ephesus, a 
person of distinction, was expelled by his fellow- 
eitizens, and is said to have gone to Rome, and 
to have explained to the decenivirs the Greek 


lt was origin- | 
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and lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius; A.D. 
161-180. At the age of fifteen his eloquence 
excited the admiration of Mareus Aurelius. He 
was shortly afterward appointed public teaeher 
of rhetoric, and at the age of seventeen he began 
his carcer as a writer ; but, unfortunately, when 
| he ras twenty-five, his mental powers gave 
, way, and he never recovered their full use, al- 
| though he lived to m1 advanced age. — After his 
death, his heart is said to have been found eo 
ered with hair. | His works, five in number, 
‘whieh are still extant, form together a complete 
¡system of rhetoric, and were for a long time 
used in all the rhetorical sehools as manuals. 
They are, 1. Téyry pytopixy repiróv oráoeov. 
2. Iep etpicewc (De Inventione). 3. Tepl ¡dev 
(De Formis Oratoriis). 4. Hep pedódov detvóry- 
voc (De apto et solerts genere dicendi Methodus.) 
9. Mpoyuyvácnara. An abridgment of the latter 
NE was made by Aphthonius, in consequence 
of which the original fell into oblivion. The 
| works of Hermogenes are printed in Walzs 
| Rhetor. Gree—8, An architect of Alabanda, in 
Caria, who invented what was called the pscu- 
dodipterus, that is, a form of a temple, with ap- 
parently two rows of columns. His great object. 
as an architcet was to increase the taste for the 
Ionie form of temples, in preference to Dorie tem- 
| ples. 
| HermóGines, M. Treuniius, a notorious de- 
traetor of Horace, who calls him (Sat, i, 3, 129). 
however, optimus cantor ct modulator. We was 
opposed to satires altogether, was a man witb- 
out talent, but yet had a foolish faney for trying 
¡his hand at literature. It is eonjeetured that, 
under the fietitious nunc of Pantolabus (Sat., 
i, $, 11; ij 1, 21), Horaee alludes to Hermog- 
enes, for the prosody of the two names is 
the same, so that one may be substituted for 
the other. 

Hurmocernianus, the latest Roman jurist from 
whom there is an extract in the Digest, lived in 
| 
| 
| 
| 








the time of Constantine the Great. Itis prob- 
able that he was the eompiler of the Codex Her- 
mogenianus, but so many persons of the same 
name lived nearly at the same time that this 
'annot be affirmed with ecrtainty. 

HermóLius ('ÉpuoAaoc) a Macedonian youth, 
and a page of Alexander the Great. During a 
hunting party in Baetria, D.C. 327, he slew a 
wild boar without waiting to allow Alexander 
the first blow, whereupon the king ordered him 

¡to be flogged. — Ineensed at this indignity, Her- 

| molaus formed a conspiraey against the king’: 
life ; but the plot was discovered, and Hermolaus 
and his accomplices were stoned to death by the 
Macedonians. 


Heraronasssa. 1. A town of the Sindi at the 


laws, and thus assisted them in drawing up the | 
laws of the Twelve Tables, B.C. 451.—92. A dis-! entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus, founded by 
ciple of Plato, is said to have eireulated the | the Mytilenewans, called after Hermonassa, the 
works of Plato, aud to have sold them in Sieily.; wife of the founder, who died during its founda- 
He wrote a work on Plato.—S. Of Salamis, the , tion, nd left to her the sovereignty.—2. A town 
architeet of the temple of Mars in the Flaminian | on the eoast of Pontus, near Trapezus. 
Cireus. È i Wermonruts ("Epuov6t : now Erment, ruins), 

HuermocÉxes ('Epuoy£rgcy. 1. A son of Hip- ; the ehief city of the Nomos Hermouthites, in Up- 
ponicus, and a brother of the wealthy Callias, is | per Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, a little 
introdueed by Plato as one of the speakers in | above Thebes. 


his “ Cratylus,” where he maintains that all the:  Herxmórónis (Epuóro2c, "Epuov wodtc), L 
words of a language were formed by an agree- | Parva (2 pikpd : now Damanhour), a city of 


Lower Egypt, the eapital of the N omos of Alex- 
andrea, stood upon the eanal which connected 
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ment of men among themselves.—2. A celebra- 
tad Greek rhetorician, was a uative of Tarsus.. 
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the Canopic branch of the Nile with the Lake 
Marootis.—2. MAGNA (7 peyañý : ruins near Esh- 
mouncin), the capital of the Nomos Hermopo- 
lites, in the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, and 
one of the oldest cities in the land, stood on the 
west bank of the Nile, a little below the con- 
fines of Upper Egypt. At the boundary line it- 
self was a military station, or custom-housc, 
called ‘Epuorodtrixy $vAarj, for collecting a toll 
on goods entering the Heptanomis. Hermopo- 
lis was a chief seat of the worship of Anubis 
(Cynoeephalus) and it was the sacred burial-, 
place of the Ibis. 

Hxnwos (70 "Epuoc : "Epuetoc), a demus in At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Acamantis, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis. 

Hermórixus ('Epuórquoc) 1. A mathemati- 
cian of Colophon, was one of the immediate 
predecessors of Euclid, and the diseoverer of 
several geometrical propositions.— 2. Of Cla- 
zomene, an early Greek philosopher of uneer- 
tain date, belonged to the Tonic school. Some 
traditions represent him as a mysterious per- 
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mathematician, was a native of Alexandrea, 
and lived in the reigns of the Ptolemies Phila- 
delphus and Evergetes (B.C. 285-222). He is 
celebrated on account of his mechanical inven- 
tions, of which one of the best known is the 
common pneumatic experiment called Hero's 
ioe in which a jet of water is maintained 
y condensed air. We also find in his works 
a description of a steam-engine, and of a double 
forcing pump used for a fire-engine. The fol- 
lowing works of Hero are extant, though not in 
a perfect form : 1. Xe¢pobaAriotpag KaracKevi; 
xal ovuuerpia, de Constructione et Mensura Man: 
ubaliste. 2. Bedorrovikd, on the manufacture of 
darts, 8. Uvevparixd, or Spiritalia, the most 
celebrated of his works. 4. IIep? avrouarorot7- 
TukGv, de Automatorum Fabrica Libri duo. All 
these works are published in the JMathematic: 
Veteres, Paris, 1693.—9. Tue Youncer, a math- 
ematician, is supposed to have lived under He- 
raclius (A.D. 610-641). The principal extant 
works assigned to him ure, 1. De Machinis bel- 
licis. 2. Geodesia, on practical geometry. 3. 


son, gifted with supernatural power, by which his | De Obsidione repellenda, Published in the Math- 


soul, apart from the body, wandered from place | 
to place, bringing tidings of distant events in| 
incredibly short spaces of time, At length his 
enemies burned his body, in the absence of the 
soul, which put an end to his wanderings. 

HERMUNDURI, one of the most powerful va- 
tions of Germany, belonged to the Suevie race, 
dwelt between the Main and the Danube, and 
were bounded by the Sudeti Mountains in the 
north, the Agri Deeumates of the Romans in 
the west and south, the Narisci on the cast, the 
Chernsei on the northeast, and the Catti on the 
northwest. They were for a long time the allies 
of the Romans ; but along with the other Ger- 
man tribes they assisted the Mareomauni in the 
great war against the Romans in the reign of 
AL Aurelius. After this time they are rarely 
mentioned as a separate people, but are iu- 
eluded under the general name of Suevi. 

Hermus ("Epuoc: now Giediz-Chai), x con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor, rises in Mount 
Dindymene (now Morad-Dagh) iu Phrygia ; flows 
through Lydia, watering the plain north of Sar- 
dis, whieh was hence ealled "Epuov sediov ; pass- 
es by Magnesia aud Temnus, and falls into the 
Gulf of Smyrna between Smyrna and Phocea. 
lt formed the boundary between JEolis and 
Tonia. Its chief tributaries were the Hyllus, 
Cogamus, Pactolus, and Phrygnus. 

Hernict, a people in Latium, belonged to the 
Sabine race, and are said to have derived their 
name from the Marsie (Sabine) word herna, 
"rock" According to this ctymology, their 
name would signify “mountaineers.” They 
inhabited the mountains of the Apennines be- 
tween the Lake Fueinns and the River Trerus, 
and were bounded on the north by the Marsi 
and Equi, and on the south by the Volsci. 
Their ehief town was Anacnia. They were a 
brave and warlike people, and long offered a 
formidable resistunee to the Romans The 
Romans formed a league with them on equal 
terms in the third consulship of Sp. Cassius, 


B.C. 486. They were finally subdued by the 
Romans, 306. 
Hero. Vid. LEANDER. 


r 


ematici Veteres. 

Hinopnrzs I. ('Hpoógc), commonly called Her- 
op. 1. Surnamed the Great, king of the Jews, 
was the second con of Antipater, and const- 
quently of Idumean origin. Vid. ANTIPATER, 
No. 3. When his father was appointed*by Cæ- 
sar procurator of Judica, in B.C. 47, Herod, 
though only twenty-five years of age, obtained 
the government of Galilee. In 46 he obtained 
the government of Ceele-Syria. After the death 
of Cæsar (44), Herod first supported Cassius ; 
but upon the arrival of Antony in Syria, in 41. 
he exerted himself to secure his favor, and com- 
pletely sueeeeded in his object. In 40 be went 
to Rome, aud obtained from Antony und Oeta- 
vianus 2 deeree of the senate, constituting bim 
king of Judea. He supported Antony in the 
civil war against Octavianus; but after the bat- 
tle of Actium (81) he was pardoned by Octa- 
vianus and confirmed in his kingdom, During 
the remainder of his reign he cultivated with 
assiduity the friendship of Augustus and his 
counsellor Agrippa, and enjoyed the highest fa- 
vor both of the one and the other. He possess- 
ed a jealous temper and ungovernable passions. 
He put to death his beautiful wife Mariamnc, 
whom he suspected, without cause, of adultery, 
and with whom he was violently in love; and 
at a later period he also put to death his two 
sous by Mariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus. 
His government, though cruel and tyrannical. 
was vigorous ; and he was both feared and re- 
spected by his subjects and the surrounding na 
tions. He especially loved to display his pow- 
er and inunifiecnee by costly and splendid pub- 
lie works, He commenecd rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; he rebuilt the city of Samaria, 
and bestowed on it the name of Sebaste ; while 
he converted a small town on the sea-eoust into 
a magnificent city, to which he gave the name 
of Cesarean. He adorned these new eities with 
temples, theatres, gymnasia, and other build- 
ings in the Greck style; aud he even ventured 
to erect a theatre at Jernsalem itself, and an 
amphitheatre without the walls, in which he ex- 
hibited combats of wild beasts and gladiators. 


Hero (Hpov). 1. Tur Erven, a celebrated | In the last vear of his reign Jesus Cnnise 
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was bora; and it must have been on his death- 
bed that he ordered that massacre of the chil- 
dren at Bethlehem which is recorded by the 
Evangelist (Matth, ii, 16). He died in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign, and the seven- 
tieth of his age, D.C. 4.*—2. HERODES Antipas, 
son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a Samar- 
itan, obtained the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea 
ou his father's death, while the kingdom of Ju- 
dea devolved on his elder brother Archelaus. 
He married Herodias, tho wife of his half-broth- 
er, Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the 
Jewish law, divoreed her first husband. He 
had been previously married to a daughter of 
the Arabiu prince Aretas, who quitted him in 
disgust at this new alliance. Aretas thereupon 
invaded the dominions of Antipas, and defeat- 
ed the army which was opposed to him. In 
A.D. 38, after the death of Tiberius, Antipas 
went to Rome to solicit from Caligula the title 
of king, which had just been bestowed upon his 
nephew, Herod Agrippa; but, through the in- 
trigues of Agrippa, who was high in the favor of 
the Roman emperor, Antipas was deprived of 
his dominions, and sent into exile at -Lyons (39); 
he was subsequently removed to Spain, where 
he died. Jt was Herod Antipas who imprison- 
ed and put to death John the Baptist, who had 
reproached him with his unlawful connection 
with Herodias. It was before him also that 
Crist was sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusa- 
lem, as belonging to his jurisdiction, on account 
of his supposed Galilean origin—3. HERODES 
Acuirra. Vid. Acrirpa—4, brother of Herod 
Agrippa 1, obtained the kingdom of Chalcis 
from Claudius at the request of Agrippa, 41. 
After the death of Agrippa (44), Claudius be- 
stowed upon him the superintendence of the 
temple of Jerusalem, together with the right of 
appointing the high priests. He died in 48, 
when his kingdom was bestowed by Claudius 
upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa 11—-5. He- 
ropes Arricus, the rhetorician. Vid. ATTICUS. 
Hirdpianus ('Hpoótavóc) 1. An historian, 
who wrote in Greek a history of the Roman 
empire in eight books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the commencement of the reign of 
Gordianus IIJ. (A.D. 180-238). He himself in- 
forms us that the events of this period had oc- 
eurred in his own lifetime; but beyond this we 
know nothing respecting his life. He appears 
to have had Thucydides before him as a model, 
both for style and for the general composition 
of his work, like him, introducing here and 
there speeches wholly or in part imaginary. 
In spite of occasional inaccuracies in ehronolo- 
gy, his narrative is in the main truthful and im- 
partial. Edited by Irmisch, Lips, 1789-1805, 
5 vols, and by Bekker, Berlin, 1826.—2. /Erius 
HerroptAnus, one of the most celebrated gram- 
marians of antiquity, was the son of Apollonius 
Dyseolus (vid. Avorroxivs, No. 4), and was born 
at Alexandrea, From that place he removed 
to Rome, where he gained the favor of the em- 
peror M. Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his 
work on prosody. This work seems to have 
embraced not merely prosody, but most of those 


* The death of Herod took place in the same year with 
the actual birth of Christ, as is mentioned above, but it is 
well known that this is to be placed four years before the 
date in general use as the Christian era. 
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subjects now ineluded in the etymological por- 
tion of grammar, The estimation in which he 
was held by subsequent grammarians was very 
great. Priscian styles him maximus auctor artis 
grammatice, He was a very voluminous writ- 
er; but none of his works have come down to 
us complete, though several extracts from them 
are preserved by later grammarians. 

HEnópicus (Hpóówoc) 1. Of Babylon, a 
gtammatian, was one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of 
the followers of Aristarchus, against whoin he 
wrote an epigram, which is still extant and in- 
cluded in the Greek Anthology.—2. A celebrated 
physician of Selymbria in Thrace, lived in the 
fifth century D.C. and was one of the tutors of 
Hippocrates. 

Hindvorus ('Hpódopos), of Heraclea, in Pon- 
tus, a contemporary of Hecatæus and Phere- 
cydes, about B.C. 510, wrote a work on- Her- 
cules and his exploits, 

Héropotus ('Hoódoroc). 1. A Greek historian, 
and the father of history, was born at Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric colony in Caria, B.C. 484. He 
belonged to a noble family at Haliearnassus. 
He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo; and the 
epic poet Panyasis was one of his relations. 
Herodotus left his native city at an early age, 
in order to escape from the oppressive govern- 
ment of Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, 
who put to death Panyasis. He probably set- 
tled at Samos for some time, and there beeame 
acquainted with the Ionie dialect; but he spent 
many years in his extensive travels in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, of which we shall speak pres- 
ently. Atalater time he returned to Haliear- 
nassus, and took a prominent part in expelling 
Lygdamis from his native eity. In the eonten- 
tions whieh followed the expulsion of the ty- 
rant, Herodotus was exposed to the hostile ~at- 
tacks of one of the politieal parties, whereupon 
he again left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, 
in Italy, where he died. Whether he accom- 
panied the first colonists to Thurii in 443, or 
followed them a few years afterward, is a dis- 
puted point, and ean not be determined with 
certainty, though it appears probable, from a 
passage in his work, that he was at Athens at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
(431) It is also disputed where Herodotus 
wrote his history. Lucian relates that Herod- 
otus read his work to the assembled Greeks 
at Olympia, which was received with such uni- 
versal applause that the nine books of the work 
were in consequenee honored with the names 
of the nine muses. The same writer adds that. 
the young Thucydides was present at this reci- 
tation, and was moved to tears. But this eele- 
brated story, which rests upon the authority of 
Lucian alone, must be rejected for many rea- 
sons. Nor is there sufficient evidence in favor 
of the tradition that Herodotus read his work at 
the Panathenwa at Athens in 446 or 445, and re- 
ceived from the Athenians a reward of ten tal- 
ents. It is far more probable that he wrote his 
work at Thurii, when he was advaneed in years, 
and it appears that he was engaged upon it, at 
least in the way of revision, when he was sev- 
enty-seven years of age, since he mentions the 
revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus, and 


the death of Amyrteus, events which belong to 
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the years 409 and 408. ‘Though the work of 
Herodotus was probably not written till he was 
advanced in years, yet he was colleeting wate- 
rials for it during a great part of his life. It 
was apparently with this view that he under- 
took his extensive travels through Greeee and 
foreign countries, and his work contains on 
almost every page the results of his personal 
observations and inquiries. There was searee- 
ly a town of any importanee in Greece Proper 
and on the coasts of Asia Minor with which he 
was not perfeetly familiar ; and at many places 
iu Greeee, sneh as Samos, Athens, Corinth, and 
‘Thebes, he seems to have stayed some time. 
The sites of the great battles between the 
Greeks and barbarians, as Marathon, Thermop- 
ylx, Salamis, and Platz, were well known to 
him; and on Xerxes's line of march from the 
‘Hellespont to Athens, there was probably not a 
plaee which he had not seen with his own eyes. 
He also visited most of the Greek islands, not 
only in the Ægean, but even in the west of 
Greece, such as Zacynthus. Further north in 
Europe he visited Thrace and the Scythian 
tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he travelled 
through Asia Minor and Syria, and visited the 
cities of Babylon, Vebatana, and Susa. He 
spent some time in Egypt, and travelled as far 
south as Elephantine. He saw with his own 
eyes all the wonders of Egypt, and the accuraey 
of his observations and descriptions still exeites 
the astonishment of travellers in that eountry. 
From Egypt he appears to have made excur- 
sions to the east into Arabia, and to the west 
into Libya, at least as far as Cyrene, which was 
well known to him. The objeet of his work is 
to give an aecount of the struggles between the 
Greeks and Persians. He traces the enmity 
between Europe and Asia to the mythieal times. 
He passes rapidly over the mythieal ages to 
come to Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known 
to have committed acts of hostihty against the 
reeks. his induces him to give a full his- 
tory of Creesus and of the kingdom of Lydia. 
The conquest of Lydia by the Persians under 
Cyrus then leads him to relate the rise of the 
Persian monarehy, and the subjugation of Asia 
Minor and Babylon. The nations which are 
mentioned in the eourse of this narrative are 
again discussed more or less minutcly. The 
history of Cambyses and his expedition into 
Egypt induce him to enter into the details of 
Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius 
against the Seythians causes him to speak of 
Seythia and the north of Europe. In the mean 
time the revolt of the Tonians breaks out, which 
eventually brings the eontest between Persia 
and Greeee to an end. An aceount of this in- 
surreetion is followed by the history of the in- 
vasion of Greece by the Persians; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the Grecks, 
B.C. 478, with whieh event his work eoncludes. 
It will be seen from the preceding sketeh that 
the history is full of digressions and episodes; 
but those do not impair the unity of the work, 
for one thread, as it were, runs through the 
whole, and the episodes are only like braneheg 
of the same tree. The structure of the work 
thus bears a strong resemblance to a grand epic 
poem. The work is pervaded by a deep reli- 
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gious sentiment. Herodotus shows the most 
profound reverenee for every thing which he 
conecives as divine, and rarely ventures to ex- 
press an opinion on what he eonsiders a sacred 
or religious mystery. In order to form a fair 
judgment of the historical value of the work of 
Herodotus, we must distinguish between those 
parts in which he speaks from his own obser- 
vations and those in whieh he merely repeats 
what he was told by priests and others. in 
the latter case he was undoubtedly often de- 
eeived; but whenever he speaks from his own 
observations, he is a real model of truthfulness 
and aceuraey ; and the more the countries which. 
he describes have been explored by modern 
travellers, the more firmly has his authority 
been established. Many things which used to 
be laughed at as impossible or paradoxical are 
found now to be strictly in accordanee with 
truth. The dialect in which he wrote is the 
Tonie, intermixed with epic or poetical exprcs-- 
sions, and sometimes even with Attie and Dorie 
forms. The exeellenees of his style consist im 
its antique and epic eoloring, its transparent 
elearness, and the lively flow of the narrative. 
But, notwithstanding all the merits of Herodo- 
tus, there were eertain writers in antiquity who 
attacked him both in regard to the form and 
the substanee of his work; and there is still 
extant a work aseribed to Plutarch, entitled 
“On the Malignity of Herodotus,” full of the 
most futile aceusatious of every kind. The: 
best editions of Herodotus are by Sehweighiiu- 
ser, Argentor., 1806, often reprinted ; by Gais- 
ford, Oxon., 1824; and by Bahr, Lips., 1830.— 
2. A Greek physician, who practiced at Rome 
with great reputation, about A.D. 100. He 
wrote some medical works, which are several 
times quoted by Galen.—3. Also a Greek phy- 
sician, a native either of Tarsus or Philadel- 
phia, tanght Sextus Empiricus. 

Hrnóóróns or Hero ('Hpóov «ó21c, Hpo : in 
the Old Testament, Raamses or Rameses?: 
ruins near Abou-Heshid?), the eapital of the 
Nomos Heroópolites or Arsinoites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert east 
of the Delta, npon the eanal eonnecting the Nile 
with the western head of the Red Sea, which 
was ealed from it Sinus Heroópolitieus (kóAzoc 
'Hpoóov, ‘HpworodAizn¢ or -erikós). The country 
about it is supposed to be the Goshen of Seripture,. 

[Heropuantus ('Hpóóavroc), tyrant at Pari- 
uni in the time of Darius Hystaspis. 

Hxnórnirus ('Hpóot2oc), one of the most ecle- 
brated physicians of antiquity, was born at Chal- 
eedon in Bithynia, was a pupil of Praxagoras. 
and lived at Alexandrea under the first Ptol. 
emy, who reigned B.C. 323-285, Here he soon 
aequired a great reputation, and was one of the 
founders of the medical sehool in that eity. We 
seems to have given his chief attention to 
anatomy and physiology, whieh he studied not 
merely from the dissection of animals, but also 
from that of human bodies. He is even said to 
have carried his ardor in his anatomical pur- 
suits so far as to have dissected criminals alive. 
He was the author of several medical and ana- 
tomical works, of whieh nothing but the titles 
and a few fragments remain. These have beer 
eollected and published by Marx, De Herophil: 
Vita, &e., Gotting., 1840. 


HEROSTRATUS. 


Herostritus (Hpóorparos), an Ephesian, set 
fire to the temple of Diana (Artemis) at Ephe- 
sus on the same night that Alexander the Great 
was born, B.C. 856. He was put to the torture, 
and confessed that he had fired the temple to 
immortalize himself. The Ephesians passed a 
deeree condemning bis name to oblivion; but 
it has been, as might have been expeeted, 
handed down by history. 

Herse ("Epo7), daughter of Ceerops and sister 
of Agraulos, was beloved by Mereury (Hermes), 
by whom she beeame the mother of Cephalus. 
Respeeting her story, vid. Acrautos. At Ath- 
ens sacrifices were offered to her, and the maid- 
ens who carried the vessels eontaining the li- 
bation (poy) were ealled ippyddpor. 

HrrstLia, the wife of Romulus, was the only 
married woman carried off by the Romans in 
the rape of the Sabine maidens. As Romulus 
after death beeame Quirinus, so Hersilia his 
wife beeame a goddess, Hora or Horta. Some 
writers, however, made Hersilia the wife of 
Hostus, grandfather of Tullus Hostilius. 

Hertua (containing probably the same ele- 
ments as the words carth, erde), the goddess of 
the earth among the ancient Germans 

Herrur or Enurr a powerful German race, 
are said to have eome originally from Seandi- 
navia, but they appear on the shores of the 
Black Sea in the reign of Gallienus (A.D. 262), 
when, in eonjunetion with the Goths, they in- 
vaded the Roman empire. They were conquer- 
ed by the Ostrogoths, and afterward formed part 
of the great army of Attila, with whieh he in- 
vaded Gaul and Italy. After the death of Attila 
(453) a portion of the Heruli united with other 
German tribes; and under the command of 
Odoaeer, who is said to have been an Heru- 
lian, they destroyed the Western Empire, 476. 
Meantime the remainder of the nation formed 
a powerful kingdom on the banks of the Theiss 
and the Danube, whieh was eventually destroy- 
ed by the Langobardi or Lombards. Some of 
the Heruli were allowed by Anastasius to settle 
in Pannonia, and they served with great dis- 
tinetion in the armies of Justinian. 

Hgsiópus (‘Hoiodoc) one of the earliest Greek 

ets, of whose personal history we possess 
little authentie information. “He is frequently 
mentioned along with Homer; as Homer rep- 
resents the Ionie sehool of poetry in Asia Minor, 
so Hesiod represents the Bootian sehool of 
poetry, which spread over Phoeis and Eubea. 
The only points of resemblanee between the 
two schools consist in their versifieation and di- 
alect. In other respeets they entirely differ. 
The Homerie sehool takes for its subjeets the 
restless activity of the heroie age, while the 
Hesiodie turns its attention to the quiet pursuits 
of ordinary life, to the origin of the world, the 
gods and heroes. Hesiod lived about a century 
later than Homer, and is plaeed about B.C. 375. 
We learn from bis own poem on Works and 
Days that he was born in the Village of Asera 
in Boeotia, whither his father had emigrated 
from the Æolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After 
the death of his father he was involved in a. dis- 
pute with his brother Perses about his small 
patrimony, which was deeided in favor of his 
brother. He then emigrated to Orehomenos, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. This 


HESIONE. 


is all that ean be said with certainty about the life 
of Hesiod. Many of the stories related about 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 
poet personally. In this light we may regard 
the tradition that Hesiod had a poetieal eontest 
with Homer, whieh is said to have taken plaee 
at Chaleis during the funeral solemnities of King 
Amphidamas, or, aeeording to others, at Aulis or 
Delos. The story of this contest gave rise to a 
composition still extant under the title of 'Ayóv 
‘Ounpov kai ‘Hodov, the work of a grammarian 
who lived toward the end of the first eentury 


of our era, in whieh the two poets are repre- 


sented as engaged in the eontest, and answering 
one another. The following works were attrib- 
uted to Hesiod in antiquity: 1. "Epya or "Epya 
kal zu£pat, Opera et Dies, Works and Days. It 
is written in the most homely style, with searee- 
ly any poetieal imagery or ornament, and must 
be looked upon as the most ancient speeimeu 
of didaetie poetry. It contains ethical, politi- 
eal, and eeonomieal preecpts, the last of whieh 
constitute the greater part of the work, consist- 
ing of rules about ehoosing a wife, the eduen- 
tion of children, agriculture, eommeree, and nav- 
igation. It would further seem that three dis- 
tinet poems have been inserted in it, viz, 1. The 
fable of Prometheus and Pandora (47-105); 2. 
On the ages of the world, whieh are designated 
by the names of metals (109-201); and, 3. A 
deseription of winter (504-558), 2. Geoyovía, a. 
Theogony, was not eonsidered by Iesiod's eoun- 
trymen to be a genuine produetion of the poet. 
This work gives an aceount of the origin of the- 
world and the birth of the gods, explaining the- 
whole order of nature in a series of genealogics,. 
for every part of physieal as well as moral na- 
ture there appears personified in the eharaeter 
of a distinet being. The whole eoneludes with. 
an aecount of some of the most illustrious he- 
roes. 8. Hoa or ota: peydAa, also ealled 
karáAoyor yuvator, Catalogue of Women. Thie 
work is lost. It contained aeeounts of the 
women who had been beloved by the gods, and 
had thus become the mothers of the heroes in 
the various parts of Greeee, from whom the 
ruling families derived their origin. 4. 'Aozic 
'HpakA£ovc, Shield of Hercules, whieh is extant, 
probably formed part of the work last mention- 
ed. It contains a deseription of the shield of 
Hereules, and is an imitation of the Homeric 
deseription of the shield of Achilles. The best- 
edition of Hesiod is by Géttling, Gotha and Fr- 
furt, 1843, 2d ed. 

Hzsióxr ('Hotóvg). 1. Daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, was chained by her father to a 
roek, in order to be devoured by a sea-monster, 
that he might thus appease the anger of Apollo 
and Neptune (Poseidon) ^ Hereules promised 
to save her if Laomedon would give him the 
horses which he had reeeived from Jupiter 
Zeus) as a compensation for Ganymedes. Her- 
eules killed the monster, but Laomedon refused 
to keep his promise. Thereupon Hereules took 
Troy, killed Laomedon, and gave Hestone to 
his friend and companion Telamon, by whom 
she became the mother of Teucer. Her brother 
Priam sent Antenor to elaim her back, aud the 
refusal on the part of the Greeks is mentioned 
as one of the eauses of the Trojan war.—[2. 
Daughter of Oceanus, and wife Viam eid 
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HESYCHIUS. 


Hespknia (Eorepía), the Western land (from | and Neptune (Poseidon) sued for her hand, she 


Tomepoc, vesper), the name given by the Greek 

ets to Italy, beeause it lay west of Greece. 
ld imitation of them, the Roman pocts gave the 
name of Hesperia to Spain, which they some- 
times called ultima Hesperia (Hor, Carm, i, 
36, 4), to distinguish it from Italy, which they 
oeeasionallv called Hesperia Magna (Virg, in, 
i, 569.) 

Hrsrirines ('Eczepíóec), the celebrated guard- 
ians of the golden apples whieh Ge (Earth) gave 
to Juno (Hera) at her marriage with Jupiter 
Zeus.) Their parentage is differently related. 
They are ealled the daughters either of Night 
or Erebus, or of Phoreys and Ceto, or of Atlas 
aud Hesperis (whence their names Atlantides 
vr Hesperides), or of Hesperus, or of Jupiter 
(Zeus) aud Themis. Some traditions mention- 
ed three Hesperides, viz., gle, Arethusa, and 
Hesperia; others four, gle, Eryiheia, Hestia, 
and Arethusc; and others again seven. The 
poets deseribe them as possessing the power of 
sweet song. In the earliest legends, these 
nymphs are deseribed as living on the River 
Occanus, in the extreme west; but the later at- 
tempts to fix the geographical position of their 
wardens led poets and geographers to different 
parts of Libya, as the neighborhood of Cyrene, 
Mount Atlas, or the islands on the western coast 
vf Libya,or even to the northern extremity of 
the earth, beyond the wind Boreas, among the 
Hyperboreans. They were assisted in watch- 
ing the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. It 
was one of the labors of Hereules to obtain 
possession of these apples. (Vid. p. 358, a.) 

Hesperivux Insta. Vid. Heserriom. 

HespEris. Vid. Berenice, No. 5, p. 142. 

Hrsrěrïom (Eorépiov, ‘Eorépav xépac: now 
tape Verde or Cape Roxo), a headland on the 
western coast of Africa, was one of the furthest 
points to which the knowledge of the ancients 
extended along that coast. Near it was a bay 
called Sinus Hesperius; and a day’s journey 
from it a group of islands called HESPERIDUM 
ÍxsuLa, wrongly identified by some with the 
Fortunate Insule; they are either the Cape de 
Verde islands, or, more properly, the Bissagos, 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

|Hesrerius Sisus. Vid. Hxsrrnicva.] 

Hesrěrus (‘Eowepoc), the evening star, is 
called by Hesiod a son of Astreus and Aurora 
(Eos). He was also regarded as the same as 
the morning star, whence both Homer and He- 
siod call him the bringer of light(éocóópoc). A 
later account makes him a son of Atlas, who 
was fond of astronomy, and who disappeared 
after ascending Mount Atlas to observe the 
stars. He was worshipped with divine honors, 
and was regarded as the fairest star in the 
heavens. The Romans designated him by the 
names Lucifer and Hesperus, to eharacterize 
him as the morning or evening star. 

Husría (Eoria, Jon. 'loríz), called Vestra by 
the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or, rath- 
er, of the fire burning on the hearth, was one of 
the twelve great divinities of the Greeks. She 
was a daughter of Saturn (Cronus) and Rhea, 
and, according to eommon tradition, was the 
firet-born of Rhea, and consequently the first of 


swore by the head of Jupiter (Zeus) to remain 
a virgin forever. As the hearth was looked 
upon as the centre of domestic life, so Hestia 
was the goddess of domestic life and the giver 
of all domestic happiness; as such she was be- 
lieved to dwell in the inner part of every house, 
and to have invented the art of building houses. 
In this respect she often appears together with 
Mereury (Hermes) who was likewise a dews 
penetralis. Being the goddess of the sacred fire 
of the altar, Hestia had a share in the sacrifices 
offered to all the gods. Hence, when sacrifices 
were offered, she was invoked first, and the 
first part of the sacrifice was presented to her. 
Solemn oaths were sworn by the goddess of 
the hearth; and the hearth itself was the sa- 
ered asylum where suppliants implored the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants of the house. A town 
or city is only an extended family, and there- 
fore had hkewise its saered hearth. This pub- 
lic hearth usually existed in the prytaneum of 
a town, where the goddess had her especial 
sanctuary (%déAauoc), under the name of Pry- 
tanitis (IIovraviric), with a statue and the sacred 
hearth. There, as at a private hearth, Hestia 
protected the sippliants. When a colony was 
sent out, the emigrants took the fire which was 
to burn on the hearth of their new home from 
that of the mother town. If ever the fire of her 
hearth became extinct, it was not allowed to be 
lighted again with ordinary fire, but either by 
fire produced by friction, or by burning glasses 
drawing fire from the sun. The mystieal specu- 
lations of later times took their origin from the 
simple ideas of the aneients, and assumed a sa- 
ered hearth not only in the centre of the earth, 
but even in that of the universe, and confound- 
ed Hestia in various ways with other divinities, 
such as Cybele, Terra (Gea), Ceres (Demeter), 
Proserpina (Persephone), and Diana (Artemis), 
There were but few special temples of Hestia 
in Greece, since every prytaneum was in reali- 
ty a sanctuary of the goddess, and since a por- 
tion of the sacrifices, to whatever divinity they 
were offered, belonged to her. The worship 
of the Roman Vesta is spoken of under Vxsra. 

[Hestrza (‘Eoriaca), a city in the island of 
Euboea, the later Orxus.) 

[ Hestraa (Eoria) a learned lady of Alex- 
andrea, who wrote a book in explanation of the 
iad. ] 

HzsrLEOTIS (‘Ecriadric), 1. The northwest- 
ern part of Thessaly. Vid. Turssatra—2. Or 
HisrLEA, a district in Eubcea. Vid. Eusœa. 

Hesycuius ('Heóyioc) 1. An Alexandrine 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek 
dietionary has come down to us. Respecting 
his personal history nothing is known, but he 
probably lived about A.D. 380. The work is 
based, as the writer himself tells us, upon the 
lexicon of Diogenianus. Hesychius was prob- 
ably a pagan: the Christian glosses and the 
references to Christian writers in the work are 
interpolations by a later hand. The work is 
one of great importance, not only on account of 
its explaining the words of the Greck language, 
but also from its containing much literary and 
archeological information, derived from earlier 


the children swallowed by Saturn (Cronus). | grammarians and commentators, whose works 
She was a maiden divinity, aud when Apollo are lost. The arrangement of the work, how. 
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ever, ls very defeetive. 


HIERON. 


The best edition is | ander, eelebrated for its hot springs and its tem- 
by Alberti, eompleted after Albertis death by | ple of Cybele. 


Like the neighboring cities of 


Kubnken, Lugd. Bat, 1746-1766, 2 vols. foL— | Colosse and Laodieea, it was an carly seat of 


2. Of Miletus, surnamed Jllustris, from some 
offiee whieh he held, lived about A.D. 540, and 
wrote, 1. An Onomasticon, or account of illus- 
trious men, published by Orelli, Lips, 1820. 2 
A Chronicon, or synoptical view of universal his- 


tory, in six parts, from the reign of Belus, the | 


reputed founder of the Assyrian empire, to the | 


death of the Byzantine emperor, Anastasius I, 
A.D. 518. The work itself is lost, but an ae- 
count of it is preserved by Photius. 

HrerRICÜLUM, a town of the Bruttii. 

HisEenwla, also ealled Ierse, IvrnNa or Ju- 
VERNA (Tépvy, "Iepvic vijcoc, "lovepvía), the island 
of Ireland, appears to have derived its name 
from the inhabitants of its southern eoast, eall- 
ed Juverni ('loóeprot) by Ptolemy, but its orig- 
inal name was probably Bergion orVergion. It 
is mentioned by Cæsar, and is frequently spoken 
of by subsequent writers; but the Romans never 
made any attempt to eonquer the island, though 
they obtained some knowledge of it from the 
conmiercial intereourse whieh was earried on 
between it and Britain. We have no aeeount 
of the islaud exeept from Ptolemy, who must 
have derived his information from the state- 
ments of the British mereliants, who visited its 
coasts. Ptolemy gives rather a long list of its 
promontorics, rivers, tribes, and towns. 

Hicesía. Vid. Horie IxsuLz. 

| Hicerion (Ixeráov), son of the Trojan king 
Laomedon, and brothor of Priam. ] 

Hrcrras (Inéras or Ixérpc). 1. A Syracusan, 
«ontemiporary with the younger Dionysius and 
Timoleon. He was at first a friend of Dion, 
after whose death (B.C. 353) his wife Arete 
and his sister Aristomaehe plaeed themselves 
under the eare of Hieetas; but he was per- 
suaded, notwithstanding, to eonsent to their de- 
struetion. A few years later he beeame tyrant 
of Leontini. He earried on war against the 
younger Dionysius, whom le defeated, and had 
made himself master of the whole eity, exeept 
the island citadel, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, 344. Hieetas then opposed Timoleon, 
and ealled in the aid of the Carthaginians, but 
he was defeated and put to death by Timoleon, 
339 or 338.—2. Tyrant of Syraeuse, during the 
interval between the reign of Agathoeles and 
that of Pyrrhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant 
of Agrigentum, and was himself defeated by 
the Carthaginians. After a reign of nine years 
(288-279), he was expelled from Syraeuse.—3. 
Of Syraeuse, one of the earlier Pythagoreans. 

HiempsaL. 1. Son of Mieipsa, king of Nu- 
nidia, and grandson of Masinissa, was murder- 
<d by Jugurtha soon after the death of Mieipsa, 
B.C. 118.—2. King of Numidia, grandson or 
great-grandson of Masinissa, and father of Juba, 
appears to have reeeived the sovereignty of part 
of Numidia after the Jugurthine var. He was 
expelled from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the leader of the Marian party in 
Afriea, but was restored by Pompey in 81. 
Hiempsal wrote some works in the Punie lan- 
guage, whieh are eited by Sallust (Jug., 17). 

Hina. 1. Vid. outs. 2. Vid. AlGATESs. 

HiirAroris (Lepáro?ts). 1. (Now Bambuk- 
Lalessi ?), a eity of Great Phrygia. near the Mæ- 


Christianity, and it is mentioned in St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Colossians (iv., 13)—2. Formerly 
BaMBYrcer (Baubíxy : now Bambuch or Membij), 


2. |a city in the northeast of Syria, one of the chief 


seats of the worship of Astarte. 

[Hierapytna (Tepúrurva, in Dio Cass. Tepó- 
wvdva: 'lepazórvioc: now Girapietra), a town 
on the southern eoast of Crete, fabled to have 
been founded by the Corybantes. | 

[Hrgno. Ved. Hrxnox.] 

HrknocLEs ('lepokAzc) 1. A Greek rhetori- 
eian of Alabanda in Caria, lived about B.C. 100. 
and was distinguished, like his brother Mene- 
eles, by the Asiatie style of oratory.—2. Goy- 
ernor of Bithynia, and afterward of Alexan- 
drea, is said to have been one of the ehief insti- 
gators of the persceution of the Christians un- 
der Dioeletian. He wrote a work against the 
Christians, entitled Adyoe $iAaAQ08( zpd¢e rode 
Xpr0TLavoúc, of whieh we may form an idea from 
the aeeount of Laetantius and the refutation 
whieh Eusebius wrote against it. We see from 
these writers that Hieroeles attaeked the ehar- 
aeter of Jesus Christ and his apostles, and put 
him on an equality with Apollonius of Tyana.— 
3. A New Platonist, who lived at Alexandrea 
about the middle of the fifth eentury. He wrote, 
1, A eommentary on the golden verses of Py- 
thagoras, in which he endeavors to give an in- 
telligible aceount of the philosophy of Pythag- 
oras. Published by Needham, Cambridge, 1709, 
and by Warren, London, 1742. 2. A work on 
Providenee, Fate, and the reeoneiliation of man’s 
free will with the divine government of the 
world, in seven books. The work is lost, but 
some extraets from it are preserved in Photius. 
8. An ethieal work on justiee, on reverence to- 
ward the gods, parents, relations, de. whieh 
bore the title Ta ¢eAocogoimeva. This work is 
also lost, but there are several extraets from it 
in Stobæus. The extant work, entitled *Aoreta, 
a eolleetion of ludierous tales, is erroneously 
aseribed to Hieroeles, the New Platonist. The 
work is of no merit—4. A Greek grammarian, 
the author of an extant work, entitled Xuvéxdy- 
poc, that is, The Travelling Companion, intend- 
ed as a hand-book for travellers through the 
provinees of the eastern empire. It was per- 
haps written at the beginning of the sixth een- 
tury of our era. It contains a list of sixty ep- 
archiæ or provinees of the Eastern empire, and 
of nine hundred and thirty-five different towns, 
with brief descriptions. Published by Wessel- 
ing, in Veterum Romanorum Itineraria, Amster- 
dam, 1735. 

HiÉroN (‘Iépuv ). 1. Tyrant of Syraeuse (B. 
C. 478-467), was son of Dinomenes aud brother 
of Gelon, whom he sueceeded in the sovereign- 
ty. In the early part of his reign he beeame 
involved in a war with Theron of Agrigentum, 
who had espoused the eanse of his brother 
Polyzelus, with whom he had quarrelled. But 
Hieron afterward eoneluded a peaee with The- 
ron, and beeame reeoneiled to his brother Poly- 
zelus. After the death of Theron in 472, he 
earried on war against his son Thrasydæus, 
whom he defeated in a great battle, and ex- 
pelled from Agrigentum. But 3 far the most 
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important event of his reign was the great 
vietory which he obtained over the Etruscan 
fleet near Cume (474), and which appears to 
have effectually broken the naval power of | 
that nation. Hieron died at Catana in the 
twelfth year of his reign, 467. His govern- 
ment was much more despotie than that of his 
brother Gelon. He maintained a large guard 
of mercenary troops, and employed ‘numerous 
spies and informers. He was, however, a lib- 
eral and enlightened patron of men of letters, 
and his court became the resort of the most dis- 
tinguished poets and philosophers of the day. 
Asehylus, Pindar, and Baechylides took up their 
abode with him, and we find him associating in 
friendly intereourse with Xenophanes, Epichar- 
mus, and Simonides. His intimacy with the 
latter was partieularly celebrated, and has beeu 
made the subjeet by Xenophon of an imaginary 
dialogue, entitled the Hieron. His love of mag- 
nifieenee was especially displayed in the great 
contests of the Grecian games, and his victories 
at Olympia and Delphi have been immortalized 
by Pindar.—2. King of Syracuse (D.C. 270-216), 
was the son of Hierocles, a noble Syraeusan, 
deseended from the great Gelon, but his moth- 
er was a female servant. When Pyrrhus left 
Sieily (275), Hieron, who had distinguished 
himself in the wars of that monareh, was de- 
clared general by the Syraeusan army. He 
strengthened his power by marrying the daugh- 
ter of Leptines, at that time the most influen- 
tial citizen at Syracuse; and after his defeat of 
the Mamertines, he was saluted by his fellow- 
citizens with the title of king, 970. It was the 
great objeet of Hieron to expel the Mamertines 
from Sicily; and accordingly, when the Romans, 
in 264, interposed in favor of that people, Hie- 
ron eoncluded an alliance with the Carthagini- 
ans, and, in conjunetion with them, carried on 
war against the Romans. But having been de- 
feated by the Romans, he concluded a peace 
with them in the following year (263), in virtue 
of which he retained possession of the whole 
southeast of Sicily, and the eastern side of the 
island as far as Tauromenium. From this time | 
till his death, a period of little less than half a | 
century, Hieron continued the steadfast friend 
and ally of the Romans, a policy of which his 
subjects as well as himself reaped the benefits, 
in the enjoyment of a state of uninterrupted 
tranquillity and prosperity. Even the heavy 
losses which the Romans sustained in the first | 
three years of the second Punie war did not: 
shake his fidelity ; and after their great defeats, 
he sent them large supplies of corn and auxiliary 





troops. He died in 216 at the age of ninety- 
two. His government was mild and equitable: 


though he did not refuse the title of king, he 
avoided all external display of the insignia of 
royalty, and appeared in public in the garb of a, 
private citizen. ‘The care he bestowed upon | 
the financial department of his administration 
is attested by the laws regulating the tithes of | 
corn and other agricultural produce, which, un- | 
der the name of Leges Hieronicc, were retained 
by the Romans when they reduced Sicily to a 
province. He adorned the city of Syracuse 
with many publie works. His power and mag- | 
nifieenee were celebrated by Theoeritus in his 
sixteenth Idyl Hieron had only one son, Ge- 
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lou, who died shortly before his father. He was 
suceeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 
IhiudnYuus ("lepóvvpoc). 1. Of Cardia, prob- 
ably aceompanied Alexander the Great to Asia, 
and after the death of that monarch (B.C. 323) 
served under his eountryman Eumenes. In the 
last battle between Eumenes and Antigonus 
(316), Hieronymus fell into the hands of Antig- 
onus, who treated him with kindness, and to 
whose service he heneeforth attached himself. 
After the death of Antigonus (301), Hieronymus 
eontinued to follow the fortunes of his son De- 
metrius and was appointed by the latter gov- 
ernor of Beotia, after his first conquest of 
Thebes, 292. He continued unshaken in his 
attachment to Demetrius and to his son, Antig- 
onus Gonatas, after him. It appears that he 


survived Pyrrhus, and died at the advanced age 


of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history of the 
events from the death of Alexander to that oi 
Pyrrhus, if not later. This work has not como 
down to us, but it is frequently cited by later 
writers as one of the chicf authorities for the 
history of Alexander's successors. We are told 
that Hieronymus displayed partiality to Antige- 
nus and Demetrius, and, in consequence, treated 
Pyrrhus and Lysimachus with great injustice. 
—2. King of Syracuse, sueceeded his grand- 
father Hieron IL, B.C. 216, at fifteen years of 
age. He was persuaded by the Carthaginian 
party to renounce the alhance with the Romans. 
which his grandfather had maintained for =o 
many years. He was assassinated after a short 
reign of only thirteen months.—3. Of Rhodes. 
commonly called a peripatetic, though Cicer: 
questions his right to the title, was a diseiple oi 
Aristotle, and appears to have lived down to thu 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He held thu 
highest good to consist in freedom from pain 
and tronble, and denied that pleasure was to be 
sought for its own sake.—4. Commonly know» 
as SAINT JEROME, one of the most celebrated of 
the Christian fathers, was born at Stridon. + 
town upon the confines of Dalmatia and Pau- 
nonia, about A.D. 340. His father sent him ío 
Rome for the prosecution of his studies, where 
he devoted himself with great ardor and sue- 
cess to the Greek and Latin languages, to rhet- 
orie, and to the different branches of philosophy. 
enjoying the instructions of the most distin- 
guished preceptors of that era, among whom 
was Ælius Donatus. Vid. Doxarrs. After com- 
pleting his studies he went to Gaul, where he 
remained soine time, and subsequently travelled 
through various countries in the East. At An- 
tioch he was attacked by a dangerous malady. 
and on his recovery he resolved to withdraw 
from the world. In 374 he retired to tle desert 
of Chaleis, lying between Antioch and the Eu- 
phrates where he passed four years, adhering 
strietly to the most rigid observances of monk- 
ish aseetism, but at the same time pursuing the 
study of Hebrew. In 379 he was ordained a 
presbyter at Antioch by Paulinus. Soon titer 
he went to Constantinople, where he lived for 
three years, enjoying the instructions and friend- 
ship of Gregory of Nazianzus. In 382 he ac- 
eompanied Paulinus to Rome, where he formed 
a close friendship with the Pope Damasus. He 
remained at Rome three years, and there labo:- 
ed in proclaiming the glory aud merit of a cou- 
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templative lite and monastic discipline. He 
had many entlusiastie diseiples among the Ro- 
man ladies, but the influence which he exercis- 
ed over them excited the hatred of their rela- 
tions, and exposed him to attacks against his 
character. Accordingly, he left Rome in 385, 
having lost his patron Damaus in the preceding 
year, and, accompanied by the rich widow Paula, 
her daughter Eustochium, and a number of de- 
vout maidens, he made a tour of the Holy Land, 
and finally settled at Bethlehem, where Paula 
ereeted four monasterios, three for nuns and 
one for monks. Here he passed the remainder 
of his life. He died A.D. 420. Jerome wrote 
a great number of works, most of which have 
come down to us. Of these the most celebrated 
are his Commentaries on the various books of 
the Seriptures. He also translated into Latin 
the Old and New Testements: his translation 
is in substance the Latin version of the Serip- 
tures, known by the name of the Vulgate. The 
translation of the Old Testament was made by 
Jerome directly from the Hebrew ; but the 
translation of the New Testament was formed 
by him out of the old translations, carefully cor- 
reeted from the original Greek. Jerome like- 
wise translated from the Greek the Chroniele 
of Eusebius, which he enlarged, chiefly in the 
department of Roman history, «nd brought down 
to A.D. 878. Jerome was the most learned of 
the Latin fathers. His profound knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, his 
familiarity with ancient history and philosophy, 
and his personal aequaintanee with the man- 
ners and scenery of the East, enabled him to 
throw much light upon the Seriptures. In his 
eontroversial works he is vehement and dog- 
matieal. His language is exeeedingly pure, bear- 
ing ample testimony to the diligence with which 
he must have studied the choicest models. The 
best editions of the works of Jerome are the 
Benedictine, Paris, 5 vols. fol, 1693-1706, and 
that by Vallarsi, Veron., 11 vols. foL, 1734-1742; 
reprinted Venet, 11 vols. 4to, 1766. 

Hitréséryms. Vid. JERUSALEM. 

HiLArius. 1. A Christian writer, was born 
of pagan parents at Poitiers. He afterward be- 
came a Christian, and was clected bishop of his 
native place, A.D. 350. — From this time he de- 
voted all his energies to check the progress of 
Arianism, which was making rapid strides in 
Gaul. He became so troublesome to the Art- 
ans, that they induced the Emperor Constantius 
in 356 to banish him to Phrygia. He was allow- 
ed to return to Gaul about 861, and died in his 
diocese in 368. Several of his works have 
come down to us. They consist chiefly of 
polemical treatises against the Arians and ad- 
dresses to the Emperor Constantius. The best 
edition of his works is by Constant, Paris, 1698, 
forming one of the Beucdictine series, and re- 
printed by Scipio Maffei, Veron, 1730.—2. Bish- 
op of Arles, succeeded his master Honoratus in 
that diocese, A.D. 429, and died in 449. He 
wrote the life of Honoratus und a few other 
works. 

HILLEVION:S. Vid. GERMANIA, p. 327, a. 

Huxéra ('Iuépa). 1. (Now Fiume Salso,) one 
of the principal rivers in the south of Sicily, at 
one time the boundary between the territories 
of the Carthaginians and Syracusans, receives 
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near Enna the water of a salt spring, and hence 
has salt water as far as its mouth.—2. A smaller 
liver m the north of Sicily, flows into the sea 
| between the towns of Himera and Thame— 
8. (‘Iuepaioc), a celebrated Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily, west of the mouth of 
the River Himera (No. 2), was founded by the 
Chaleidians of Zanele, B.C. 648, and afterward 
reeeived Dorian settlers, so that the inhabitants 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Tonie (Chaleidian) 
and — Doric. About 560, Himera, being 
threatened by its powerful neighbors, placed it- 
self under the protection of Phalaris, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, in whose power it appears to have 
remained till his death. Ata later time (500) 
we find Himera governed by a tyrant Terillus, 
who was expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. 
Tenllus thereupon applied for assistance to’ the 
Carthaginians, who, anxious to extend their in- 
fluence in Sicily, sent a powerful army into 
Sicily under the command of Hamilear. The 
Carthaginians were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter at Himera by the united forees of Theron 
and Gelon of Syracuse on the same day that the 
battle of Salamis was fought (180) Himera 
was now governed by Thrasydeus, the son of 
Theron, in the name of his father; bnt the in- 
habitants having attempted to revolt, Theron put 
to death or drove into exile a considerable part 
of the population, and repeopled the city with 
settlers from all quarters, but especially of Do- 
rian origin. After the death of Theron (472), 
Himera recovered its independence, and for the 
next sixty years was ouc of the most flourish- 
ing cities in Sicily. It assisted Syracuse against 
the Athenians in 415. In 409 it was taken by 
Hannibal, the son of Gisco, who, to revenge the 
great defeat which the Carthaginians had sut- 
fered before this town, levelled it to the ground 
and destroyed almost all the inhabitants. Hi- 
mera was never rebuilt; but on the opposite 
bank of the River Himera, the Carthaginians 
founded a new town, which, from a warm me- 
dicinal spring in its neighborhood, was called 
THERM (Oépual: Oepuírgc, Thermitanus : now 
Termini). Here the remains of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Himera were allowed to settle. 
The Romans, who highly prized the warm 
springs of Therme, permitted the town to retain 
its own constitution; and Augustus made it a 
eolony. The poet Stesichorus was born at the 
ancient Himera, and the tyrant Agathocles at 
Thermo. | 

Hrw£nius ('Luéptoc), a celebrated Greek soph- 
ist, was born at Prusa in Bithynia, and studied 
at Athens. He was subsequeutly appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Athens, where he gave in- 
struction to Julian, afterward emperor, and the 
eclebrated Christian writers, Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen. In 862 the Emperor Julian invited 
him to his court at Antioch, and made him his sec- 
retary. He returned to Athens in 368, and there 
| passed the remainder of his life. Himerius wasa 
sls. x but he does not manifest in his writings 
any animosity against the Christians. There were 
extant in the time of Photius seventy-one orations 
by Himerius ; but of these ouly twenty-four have 
come down to us complete. Edited by Werns- 
dorf, Gottingen, 1790. at 

Hrwinco ("pf2kov) 1. A Carthaginian, who 
l conducted a voyage of discovery from Gades 
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toward the north, along the western shores of | all lost with the exception of his commenta- 


Europe, at the same time that Hanno undertook 
his voyage to the south along the coast of Afri- 
ca. Vid Hanno, No. 10. Himilco represent- 
ed that his further progress was Aro ico by 
the stagnant nature of the sea, loaded with sea- 
weed, and by the absence of wind. His voyage 
is said to have lasted four months, but it is im- 
possible to judge how far it was extended. Per- 
haps it was intentionally wrapped in obscurity 
by the commercial jealousy of the Carthagini- 
ans—2, Son of Hanno, commanded, together 
with Hannibal, son of Gisco (vid. HANNIBAL, 
No. 1), a Carthaginian army in Sicily, and laid 
siege to Agrigentum, B.C. 406. Hannibal died 
before Agrigentum of a pestilenec, which broke 
out in the camp; and Himilco, now left sole 
general succceded in taking the place, after a 
siege of nearly eight months. At a later period 
he earried ou war against Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse. In 895 he defeated Dionysius, and laid 
siege to Syracuse; but while pressing the siege 
of the city, a pestilence carricd off a great num- 
ber of his men. In this weakened condition, 
Himilco was attueked and defeated by Diony- 
sius, and was obliged to purchase his safety by 
an ignominious eapitulation. Such was his 
gricf and disappointment at this termination to 
the campaign, that, on his return to Carthage, 
he put an end to his life by voluntary absti- 
nence.—3. The Carthaginian commander at Lil- 
ybieum, which he defended with skill and brav- 
ery when it was attacked by the Romans, 250. 
—4. Commander of the Carthaginian forces in 
Sicily during a part of the second Punie war, 214 
-212.—-5. Surnained Prameas, eommander of the 
Carthaginian cavalry in the the third Punie war. 
He deserted to the Romans, by whom he was 
liberally rewarded. 

HiPPÁNA (rà “Irrava), a town in the north of 
Sicily, near Panormus. 

Hirvarcula ('Imrapxía), wife of Crates the 
Cynie. (For details, vid. Crarzs, No. 3.) 

Hirrarcuus (“Immapyoc). 1. Son of Pisistra- 
ius. Vid. PrsisrRATIDA.—2. A eelebrated Greek 
astronomer, was a native of Nicea in Bithynia, 
and flourished B.C. 160-145. He resided both 
at Rhodes and Alexandrea. He was the true 
father of astronomy, which he raised to that 
rank among the applications of arithmetie and 
geometry whieh it has always sinee preserved. 
He was the first who gave and demonstrated 
the means of solving all triangles, rectilinear 
and spherieal. He constructed a table of chords, 
of which he made the same sort of usc as we 
make of our sincs. He made more observa- 
- tons than his predceessors, and understood 
them better. He invented the planisphere, or 
the mode of representing the starry heavens 
upon a plane, and of producing the solutions of 
problems of spherical astronomy. He is also 
the father of true gcography, by his happy idea 
of marking the position of spots ou the carth, 
as was done with the stars, by eireles drawn 
from the pole perpendicularly to the equator ; 
that is, by latitudes and longitudes. His inethod 
of eclipses was the only one by which differ- 
ences of meridians could be determined. The 
«catalogue which Hipparchus constructed of the 
‘stars is preserved in the Almagest of Ptolemy. 
Hipparebus wrote numerous works, which are 
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ry on the phenomena of Aratus. 

Hiprarinus ('Imrapivoc). 1. A Syracusan, 
father of Dion and Aristomache, supported the 
elder Dionysius, who married his daughter Aris- 
tomaehe.—2. Son of Dion, and grandson of the 
preeeding, threw himself from the roof of a 
house, and was killed on the spot, when his 
father attempted, by restraint, to cure him of 
the dissolute habits whieh he had acquired while 
under the power of Dionysius.—3. Son of the 
elder Dionysius by <Aristomache, «daughter of 
No. 1, suceeeded Callippus in the tyranny of 
Syracuse, B.C. 352. He was assassinated after 
reigning only two years. 

HirrÁris (Immapís : now Camarina), a river 
in the south of Sieily, which flows into the sea 
near Camarina, 

HippAsus (‘Inzaooc), of Metapontum or Oro- 
ton, iu Italy, one of the elder Pythagorcans, 
held the element of fire to be the cause of ali 


things. In consequence of his making known 
the sphere, consisting of twelve pentagons, 


which was regarded by the Pythagoreans as a 
secret, he is said to have perished in the sea as 
an impious man. 

Hirria and Hirrivs (Irria and “Irrioç, or 
"Immetoc), in Latin Lquester and Equestris, sur- 
names of several divinitics, as of Juno (Hera 
and Minerva (Athena), of Neptune erem 


.and of Mars (Ares); and at Rome also of Fortuna 


and Venus. 

IHurrías (Irríac). 1. Son of Pisistratus. Vid. 
PisisTRATIDJE.—2. The Sophist, was a native 
of Elis, and the eontemporary of Socrates. His 
fellow-eitizens availed themselves of his abili- 
ties in politieal matters, and sent him on a dip- 
lomatie mission to Sparta. But he was in every 
respeet like the other sophists of the time. He 
travelled through Greece for the purpose of ac- 
quiring wealth and celebrity by teaching and 
publie speaking. His character as a sophist. 
his vanity, and his boastful arrogance, are well 
described in the two dialogues of Plato, Hippias 
major and Hippias minor. Though his knowl- 
edge was superficial, yet it appears that he had 
paid attention not only to rhetorical, philosoph- 
ical, and political studies, but also to poetry. 
musie, mathematics, painting, and sculpture; 
and he must even have acquwred some praetical 
skill in the mechanical arts, as he used to boast 
of wearing on his body nothing that he had not 
made with his own hands, such as his seal-ring. 
his eloak, and shoes. He possessed great fa- 
eility in extempore speaking ; and onee his van- 
ity led him to declare that he would travel to 
Olympia, and there deliver before the assembled 
Greeks an oration on any subjcet that might be 
proposed to him. 

Hiero (Irróv), in Africa. 1. H, Rzclus (I. 
Baotdcxéc : ruins near Bona), a eity on the coast 
of Numidia, west of the mouth of the Rubrica- 
tus; once a royal residence, and afterward cel- 
cbrated as the bishopric of St. Augustine.—2. 
H. Diarnuytus or Zaritus (1. dudppuroc : now Bi- 
zerta), a city on the northern coast of the 
Carthaginian territory (Zeugitana), west of Uti- 
ca, at the mouth of the Sinus Hipponensis.—3. 
A town of the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, south of Toletum. . 

HirrockNTAtRLt. Vid. CENTAURI 
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Hirrdcdon (Imroxówv). 1. Son of CEbalus and 
Batea. After his fathers death he expelled his 
brother Tyndareus, in order to secure the king- 
dom to himself; but Herenles led Tyndareus 
back, and slew Hippocoon and his sons. Ovid 

- (Met, viii, 314) mentions the sons of Hippocoon 

among the Calydonian hunters.—[2. A Thra- 
cian, follower of Rhesus in the Trojan war— 
3. Son of Hyrtaeus, a companion of /Encas, dis- 
tinguished himself in the funeral games eee- 
brated in honor of Anchises. 

Hrepoorates ('Imroxpúrac). 1. Father of Pi- 
sistratus, the tyrant of Athens—2. An Athe- 
nian, son of Megacles, was brother of Clisthe- 
nes, the legislator, and grandfather, through his 
daughter Agariste, of the illustrious Pericles. 
—3. An Athenian, son of Xanthippus and broth- 
er of Pericles. He had three sons, who, as well 
as their father, are alluded to by Aristophanes | 
as men of a mean capacity, and devoid of edu- 
eation —4. An Athenian, son of. Ariphron, com- 
manded the Athenians, B.C. 424, when he was 
defeated and slain by the Beotians at the battle 
of Delium.—5. A Lacediemonian, served under 
Mindarus on the Asiatic coast in 410, and, after 
the defeat of Mindarus at Cyzicus, became com- 
mander of the fleet-—6. A Sicilian, sueeceded 
his brother Cleander us tyrant of Gela, 498. 
His reign was prosperous; und he extended his 
power over several other cities of Sicily, He 
died in 491, while besieging Hybla—7. A Sicil- 
ian, brother of Evicrpes.—S. The most cele- 
brated physician of antiquity. Te was born in 
the island of Cos about B.C. 460. He belonged 
to the family of the Asclepiade, and was the 
son of Heraclides, who was also a physician, 
His mother’s name was Phenarete, who was 
said to be deseended from Hereules. He was 
instructed in medical science by his father and 
by Herodicas, and he is said to have been also 
a pupil of Gorgias of Leontimi. He wrote, 
taught, and practiced his profession at home ; 
travelled in different parts of the continent of 
Greece; and died at Larissa in Thessaly, about 
357, at the age of 104. He had two sons, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, and a son-in-law, Poly bus, 
all of Whom followed the same profession, and 
who are supposed to have been the authors of 
some of the works in the Hippocratic collce- 
tion, These are the only certain facts which 
we know respectiug the life of Hippocrates: but 
to these later writers have added a large collec- 
tion of storics, many of which are clearly fabu- 
lous. "Thus he is said to have stopped the plague 
at Athens by burning fires throughout the city, 
by suspending ehaplets of flowers, and by The | 
use of an antidote. Tt is also related that’ Ar- 
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Acutorum. 5. Iepl'Aépov, 'Ydárww, Tóxov, De 
Aére, Aquis, et Locis. 6. Ilep rõv èv Kegady 
Tpouárov, De Capitis Vulneribus. Some of the 
other works were perhaps written by Hippo- 
crates ; but the great majority of them were 
composed by his disciples and followers, many 
of whom bore the name of Hippocrates. The 
ancient physicians wrote numerous comment- 
aries on the works in the Hippoeratie collection. 
Of these the most valnable are the comment- 
aries of Galen. Hippocrates divided the causes 
of disease into two principal classes; the one 
comprehending the influence of seasons, cli- 
mates, water, situation, &e,, and the other the 
influence of food, exercise, &c. He considered 
that while heat and cold, moisture and dryness, 
sueeeeded one another throughout the year, 
the human body underwent certain’ analogous 
ehauges, which influeneed the diseases of the 
period. He supposed that the four fluids or 
humors of the body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, 
and blaek bile) were the prinary seat of dis- 
ease; that health was the result of the due 
combination (or erasis) of these, and that, when 
this erasis was disturbed, disease was the conse- 
quence; that, in the course of a disorder that 
was proeceding favorably, these humors under- 
went a eertain change in quality (or coction), 
which was the sign of returning health, as pre- 
paring the way for the expulsion of the morbid 
matter, or crisis; and that these crises had a 
tendency to oceur at eertain stated periods, 
which were hence called “critical days.” Hip- 
poerates was evidently a person who not only 
had had great experience, but who also knew 
how to turn it to the best account; and the 
number of moral reflections and apophthegms 
that we meet with in his writings, some of 
which (as, for example, ^ Life is short, and Art 
is long”) have acquired a sort of proverbial no- 
toriety, show him to have been a profound 
thinker. His works are written in the Tonic 
dialect, and the style is so concise as to be 
sometimes extremely obscure. The best edi- 
tion of his works is by Littré, Paris, 1859, scq., 
with a French translation. 

Hirvocnéiny (Irroxpavy), the * Fountain of 
the Horse,’ called by Persius. Hons Cabellinus, 
was a fountain in Monnt Helicon in Beotia, 
sacred to the Muses, said to have been produe- 
ed by the horse Pegasus striking the ground 
with his fect. 

| Thyvopamas (Trerodánari, son of Priam, slain 
by Achilles.] 

IiwrópAsuaA (‘Iaroddece). 1. Daughter of 
(Enomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. For details, 
wd. O?xoxaAvs and Priors—2. Wife of Pirith- 


taxerxes Longinunus, king of Persia, invited | ous, at whose nuptials took place the celebrated 
Hippocrates to come to his assistance during a | battle between the Centaurs and Lapithe. For 
time of pestilence, but that Hippocrates refused | details, vid. Pintrnous—38. Vid. Brisvis—f[4. 
his request on the ground of bis being the en-| Wife of Amyntor, and mother of Phonix.—5. 


emy of his country. Che writings which nave | 
come down to us under the name ef [Hippocrates 
were composed by several different persons, aud | 
are of very different neit. They are more than 
sixty in number, bul of these ouly a few are 
certainly gennine. They are: 1. llpoyroovikón, 
Prenotiones or Prognosticon. 9. Aoopuuot, A pho- 
rismi. 3. ’Extdnpior BibZ a, De Morbis Popula- 
ribus (or Epidemioru). A. Hep? Ataízgc Otay, | 
De Ratione Victusin Morbis Acutis,or De Dicta ' 








Daughter of Anchises, and wife of Alcathous. 
—6. One of the female attendants of Penclope.] 

MirropAmus (Izzódapoc) [1. A Trojan hero, 
slain by Ulysses.) —2, A distinguished Greek 
architect, a native of Miletus, aud the son of 
Euryphon or Euryeoóu. llis fame rests on his 
eonstruetion, not of single buildings, but of 


| whole cities. His first great work was the town 


of Piræus, whieh he built under the auspices of 
Pericles. When the Athenians founded their 
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colony of Thurii (D.C. 443), Hippodamus went 
out with the colonists, and was the architect of 
the new city. Henee he is often called a Thu- 
rian. He afterwards built Rhodes (408-407). 
HirróLdonus (Irrózoxoc). 
phontes and Philonoé or Anticlea, and father of 
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9 


dl 


tails, vid. AraALANTA, No. 2—2. A descendant 
“of Codrus, the fourth and last of the decennial 
‘archons. Ineensed at the barbarous punish- 
‘ment which he inflicted on his daughter, the 


1. Son of Bellero- | Attie nobles deposed him. 


Hirrox (Irrov), of Rhegium, a philosopher 


Glaucus, the Lycian prinee—[2. A Trojan, son | of uncertain date, belonging to the Ionian sehool. 
of Antimachus, slain by Agamemnon.—s. One ¡ He was accused of atheism, and so got the sur- 


of the thirty tyrants at Athens. ] 

HiepóLYÍTE ((Errozórr). 1. Daughter of Mars 
(Ares) and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, 
and sister of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore 
a girdle given to her by her father; and when 
Hercules came to feteh this girdle, she was 
slain by Hercules. Vid. p. 357, b. According 
to another tradition, Hippolyte, with au army 
of Amazons, marched into Attica, to take venge- 
anee on Theseus for having carried off An- 


tiope ; but, being conquered by Theseus, she | 


fled to Megara, where she died of grief, and was 
buried. In some aceounts, Hippolyte, and not 
Antiope, is said to have been married to The- 
seus, —2. Or Astypamrs, wife of Acastus, fell 
in love with Peleus. Ved. AcasTUs. 

HieróLYrus ("DzzóA^vroc) 1. Son of Theseus 
by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, or her 
sister Antiope. Theseus afterwards married 
Phedra, who fell in love with Hippolytus ; but, 
as her offers were rejected by her step-son, she 
aceused him to his father of having attempted 
her dishonor. Theseus thereupon cursed his 
son, and requested his father, Ægeus or Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) to destroy him. Aecordingly, 
as Hippolytus was riding in his chariot along 
the sea-eoast, Neptune (Poseidon) sent forth a 
bull from the water. The horses were fright- 
ened, upset the chariot, and dragged Hippoly- 
tus along the ground till he was dead. The- 
seus afterward learned the innoeenee of his 
son, and Pheedra, in despair, made away with 
herself. Diana (Artemis) induced ZEseulapius 
to restore Hippolytus to life again; and, accord- 
ing to Italian traditions, she placed him, under 
the name of Virbius, under the protection of 
the nymph Egeria, in the grove of Aricia, in La- 
tium, where he was honored with divine wor- 
ship. Horace, following the more ancient tra- 
dition, says that Diana could not restore Hip- 
polytus to life (Carm, iv., 7, 25). —2. An early 
ecelesiastical writer of considerable eminence, 
but whose real history is very uucertain. He 
appears to have lived early in the third century, 
and is said to have suffered martyrdom under 
Alexander Severus, being drowned in a ditch 
or pit full of water. Others suppose that he 
perished in the Decian persecution. He is said 
to have becn a disciple of Irenæus and a teacher 
of Origen. His works, which are written in 
Greck, are edited by Fabricius, Hamb., 1716- 
1718, 2 vols. fol. 

[Hirromacuus (Irróuaxoc). 1. A Trojan war- 
rior, son of Antimachus, slam by Leonteus.—2. 
One of the thirty tyrants at Athens, fell in bat- 
tle against the patriots under Thrasybulus. | 

HirróminoN (‘Imopédwr), son of Aristoma- 
chus, or, aeeording to Sophocles, of Talaus, was 
one of the Seven against Thebes, where he was 
slain during the siege by Hyperbius or Ismarus. 

HirrómENEs ('"Ubrmoufívgc). 1. Son of Mega- 
reus, and great-grandson of Neptune (Poseidon), 
conquered Atalanta in the foot-race. For de- 
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name of the Melian, as agreeing in sentiment 
with Diagoras. He held water and fire to be 
the principles of all things, the latter springing 
from the former, and developing itself by gener- 
ating the universe. 

HieróNax (Irróvač), of Ephesus, son of 
Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, the third of the Iambie poets of 
Greece. He flourished B.C. 546-520. He was 
distinguished for his love of liberty, and having 
been expelled from his native city by the tyrants, 
he took up his abode at Clazomenze, for which 
reason he is sometimes called a Clazomenian. 
In person, Hipponax was little, thin, and ugly, 
but very.strong. The two brothers Bupalus 
and Athenis, who were sculptors of Chios, made 
statues of Hipponax, in which they caricatured 
¿his natural ugliness, and he, in return, directed 
all the power of his satirical poetry against 
them, and especially against Bupalus. (Hor. 
Epod, vi, 14. Later writers add that the 
seulptors hanged themselves in despair.  Hip- 
ponax was eelebrated in antiquity for the sever- 
ity of his satires. He severcly chastised the 
effeminate luxury of his Ionian brethren; he 
did not spare his own parents; and he ventur- 
ed even to ridicule the gods. In his satires he 
introduced a spondee or a trochee in the last 
foot instead of an iambus. This change made 
the verse irregular in its rhythm, and gave ita 
sort of halting movement, whenee it was called 
the Choliambus (xo24autóc lame iambic), or Iam- 
bus Seazon (oxdQov, limping). He also wrote 
a parody on the Iliad. He may be said to oe- 
eupy a middle place between Archiloehus and 
Aristophanes. He is as bitter, but not so earn- 
est, as the former, while in lightness and jocose- 
ness he more resembles the latter. The frag- 
ments of Hipponax are edited by Weleker, Got- 
ting., 1817, 8vo, and by Bergk in the Poete By- 
vici Graci. 

Hippoxicus., Vid. CALLIAS AND HIPPONICES. 

Hipronium. Vid. Vigo. 

Hirronous. Vid. BELLEROPHON. 

HipróTrADES (‘Immorddnc) i. e. son of Hip- 
potes, that is, Æolus. Vid. Morus, No. 2. 
Hence the Æoliæ Insule are ealled Hippotade 
regnum.  (Ov., Met., xiv. 86.) 

Pürrórrs (Irrórac). 1. Father of Æolus 
Vid. Aloxus, No. 2.—2. Son .of Phylas by a 
daughter of Jolaus, great-grandson of Hercules, 
and father of Aletes. When the Heraclide in- 
vaded Peloponncsus, Hippotes killed the seer 
Carnus. The army, in consequence, began to 
suffer very severely, and Hippotes, by the com- 
mand of an oracle, was banished for ten years. 

HierórHÓoN (‘Immof6wv), an Attie hero, son 
of Neptune (Poseidon) and Arorr, the daughter 
of Cercyon. He had a heroum at Athens; and 
one of the Attie phyle, or tribes, was called 
after him Hippothoontis. 

Hirrórmóus ('Imródood? 1. Son of Cercyon, 
and father of ASpytus, sueeeeded Agapenor as 


HIPO 


king in Areadia—2. Son of Lethus, grandson | 


of Teutamus, and brother of Pyleus, led a band 
of Pelasgians from Larissa to the assistance of 
the Trojans. He was slain by the Telamonian 
Ajax. 

[Hirrorron (Irroriwv), a Phrygian, slam by 
Meriones in the Trojan war.] 

HirrIxr, a Samnite people, whose name is 
said to eome from the Sabine word hirpus, “a 
wolf” dwelt in the south of Samnium, between 
Apulia, Lueania, and Campania. Their chief 
town was ZECULANUM. 

Hintius, A. belonged to a plebeian family, 
which eame probably from Ferentinum in the 
serritory of the Hernici. He was the personal 
and political friend of Cæsar the dictator. In 
D.C. 58 he was Cæsars legatus in Gaul, and 
during the eivil war his name eonstantly ap- 
pears in Cieero's correspondenee. He was one 
of the ten prætors nominated by Cæsar for 46, 
and during Caesar's absenee in Africa he lived 
prineipally at his Tuseulan estate, which was 
“ontiguous to Cieero’s vila. Though politi- 
eally opposed, they were on friendly terms, and 
“Micóro gave Hirtius lessons in oratory. In 44 
Hirtius received Belgie Gaul for his provinee, 
bus he governed it by deputy, and attended 
Cesar at Rome, who nominated him and Vibius 
Pansa eonsuls for 43. After Cesar’s assassi- 
nation (44) Hirtius first joined Antony, but, being 
Usgusted by the despotie arrogance of the latter, 
he retired to Puteoli, where he renewed his in- 
tercourse with Cieero. Later in the year he 
resided at his Tuseulan villa, where he was at- 
sacked by a dangerous illness, from whieh he 
never perfectly reeovered. On the first of Jan- 
mary, 43, Hirtius and Pansa entered on their 


| Basque Azpaña, an edge or border. 
| also ealled it Hesperia, or, to distinguish it from 
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man eolony, under the name of Julia Romula 
or Ltomulensis, and a eonventus juridieus or 
town of assize. Under the Goths and Vandals 
Hispalis was the chief town in the south of 
Spain, and under the Arabs was the capital of 
a separate kingdom. 

Hispanta or In£nla ('loxavíà, "Iügpía: His- 
pánus, Ibérus: now Spain and Portugal), a pen- 
insula in the southwest of Europe, is eonneet- 
ed with the land only on the northeast, where 
the Pyrenees form its boundary, and is sur- 
rounded on all other sides by the sea, on the 
east and south by the Mediterranean, on the 
west by the Atlantie, and on the north by the 
Cantabrian Sea. The Greeks and Romans had 
no aeeurate knowledge of the eountry till the 
time of the Roman invasion in the seeond Pu- 
me war. It was first mentioned by Heeateus 
(about B.C. 500) under the name of Jberia ; but 
this name originally indieated only the eastern 
eoast: the western coast beyond the Pillars of 
Hereules was ealled Tartessis (Taptnacic); and 
the interior of the eountry Celtica (h KeArix7). 
At a later time the Greeks applied the name of 
Ibcria, whieh is usually derived from the River 
Iberus, to the whole country. The name Mis- 
pania, by whieh the Romans eall the eountry, 
first oeeurs at the time of the Roman invasion. 
It is usually derived from the Punie word Span, 
“a rabbit,” on aceount of the great number of 
rabbits whieh the Carthaginians found in the 
peninsula; but others suppose the name to be 
of native origin, and to be the same as the 
The poets 


Italy, Hesperia Ultima. Spain is a very mount- 


/ainous eountry. The prineipal mountains are, 


consulship, aeeording to Cæsars arrangement. |in the northeast, the Pyrenees (vid. PYRENÆUS 


The two consuls were sent along with Oetavi- 
anus against Antony, who was besieging Dee. 
Brutus at Mutina. Pansa was defeated by An- 
tony, and died of a wound whieh he had re- 
-eived in the battle. Hirtius retrieved this dis- 
aster by defeating Antony, but he also fell on 
the 27th of April, in leading an assault on the 
Sesieger’s eamp. Oetavianus sent the bodies 
ef the slain consuls to Rome, where they were 
reeeived with extraordinary honors, and pub- 
liely buried in the Field of Mars. To Oetavia- 
nus their removal from the seene was so timely, 
chat he was aeeused by many of murdering 
them. Hirtius divides with Oppius the elaim 
to the authorship of the eighth book of the Gallie 
war, as well as that of the Alexandrean, African, 
and Spanish. It is not impossible that he wrote 
the first three, but he eertainly did not write the 
Spanish war. 

Hinturrius, a distinguished general of Ser- 
torius in Spain. In B.C. 78 he was routed and 
slain near Italiea, in Bzetiea, by Metellus. 

HisvXAuis, more rarely HispaL (now Seville), 
a town of the Turdetani in Hispania Betiea, 
:ounded by the Pheenicians, was situated on the 


left bank of the Betis, and was in reality a 


zea-port, for, although five hundred stadia from 
the sea, the river is navigable for the largest 
vessels up to the town. Under the Romans 
Hispalis was the third town in the provinee, 
Corduba and Gades being the two first. It was 
patronized by Cæsar, beeause Corduba had es- 
poused the side of Pompey. He made ita Ro- 





| Mons), and in the eentre of the eountry the 


Ipvusepa, whieh runs parallel with the Pyrenees 
from the land of the Cantabri to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the OnosPEDA or ORTOSPEDA, whiel: 
begins in the eentre of the Idubeda, runs south- 
west throughout Spain, and terminates at Calpe. 
The rivers of Spain are numerous. -The six 
most important are the Iserus (now bro), 
Bztis (now G'uadalquiver), and Axas (now Gua- 
diana) in the east and south; and the Tacus, 
Durs (now Douro), and Minis (now Minho), 
in the west. Spain was eonsidered by the an- 
eients very fertile, but more espeeially the 
southern part of the country, Bætiea and Lusi- 
tania, whieh were also praised for their splendid 
elimate. The central and northern parts of the 
eountry were less produetive, and the elimate in 
these distriets was very eold in winter. In the 
south there were numerous floeks of exeellent 
sheep, the wool of whieh was very eelebrated 
in foreign eountries. The Spanish horses and 
asses were also mueh yalued in antiquity ; and 
on the eoast there was abundanee of fish. The 
eountry produeed a great quantity of eorn, oil, 
wine, flax, figs, and other fruits. But the prin- 
cipal riehes of the country eonsisted in its min- 
eral produetions, of whieh the greatest quantity 
was found in Turdetania. Gold was found in 
abundanee in various parts of the country; and 
there were many silver mines, of whieh the 
most eelebrated were near Carthago Nova, Il- 
ipa, Sisapon, and Castulo. The preelous stones, 
eopper, lead, 10, and other P were also 
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found in more or less abundauce. The most 
ancient inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, who, 
as a separate people, must be distinguished from 
the Iberi, a collective name of all the inhabit- 
ants of Spain. The Iberi dwelt on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, and were found in the south 
of Gaul as far as the Rhone. Celts afterward 
crossed the Pyrenees, and became mingled with 
the Iberi whenee arose the mixed raee of the 
Celtiberi, who dwelt ehiefly in the high table- 
land in the eentre of the country. Vid. CeLrr 
BERI. But besides this mixed race of the Cel- 
tiberi, there were also several tribes, both of 
lberians and Celts, who were never united with 
one another. The unmixed Iberians, from 
whom the modern Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the coasts, 
and their most distinguished tribes were the 
ASTURES, Canrabni, Vaccer de The un- 
mixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the River Anas, 
and in the northwest corner of the eountry or 
Galleecia. Besides these inhabitants, there 
were Phomnician and Carthaginian settlements 
on the eoasts, of which the most important were 
Gabes and Carrmaco Nova; there were like- 
wise Greek colonies, such as EmorrE and Sa- 
GUNTUM ; and, lastly, the conquest of the coun- 
try by the Romans introduced many Romans 
among the inhabitants, whose eustoms, eiviliza- 
tion, and language gradually spread over the 
whole peninsula, and effaeed the national char- 
acteristies of the ancient population. The 
spread of the Latin language in Spain seems to 
have been facilitated by the schools, established 
by Sertorius, in which both the language and 
literature of Greece and Rome were taught. 
Under the enrpire some of the most distinguish- 
ed Latin writers were natives of Spain, such as 
the two Seneeas, Luean, Martial, Quintilian, 
Silius Italieus, Pomponius Mela, Prudentius, 
and others. The aneicut inhabitants of Spain 
were a proud, brave, aud warlike race; easily 
excited and ready to take offenee; inveterate 
robbers; moderate in the use of food and wine; 
fond of song and of the danec; lovers of their 
liberty, and ready at all times to sacrifiee their 
lives rather than submit to a foreign master. 
The Cantabri and the inhabitants of the mount- 
ains in the north were the fiereest and most 
uncivilized of all the tribes: the Vacexi and the 
Turdetani were the most civilized; and the 
latter people were not only acquainted with the 
alphabet, but possessed a literature which con- 
tained reeords of their history, pocms, and eol- 
leetions of laws composed in verse. The his- 
tory of Spain begins with the invasion of the 
country by the Carthaginians, D.C. 228 ; for up 
io that time hardly any thing was known of 
Spain exeept the existenee of (wo powerful 
commercial states in the west, Tartessus and 
Gabes. After the first Punic war, Hamilear, 
the son of Hannibal, formed the plan of conquer- 
ing Spain, in order to obtain for the Carthagin- 
jans possessions which might indemnify them 
for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. Under his 
command (258-229), aud that of his son-in-law 
and sueeessor, Hasdrubal (228-221), the Car- 
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| thaginians excited the jealousy of the Romans; 


and a treaty was made between the two nations 
sbout 228, by which the Carthaginians bound 
themselves not to eross the Iberus. The town 
of Saguntum, although on the west side of the 
river, was under the protection of the Romans ; 
and the eapture of this town by Hannibal in 219 
was the immediate eause of the seeond Punic 
war. In the eourse of this war the Romans 
drove the Carthaginians out of the peninsula, 
and beeame masters of their possessions in the 
south of the country. But many tribes in the 
eentre of the country, whieh had been only 
nominally subject to Carthage, still retained 
their virtual independenec; and the tribes in 
the north and northwest of the country had 
been hitherto quite unknown both to the Car- 
thaginians and Romans, There now arose & 
long and bloody struggle between the Romans 
and the various tribes in Spain, and it was 
nearly two centuries before the Romans sue- 
eeeded in subduing entirely the whole of the 
peninsula, The Celtiberians were eonquered 
by the elder Cato (195), and Tib. Gracehus, the 
father of the two tribunes (179). The Lusita- 
nians, who long resisted the Romans under 
their brave leader Viriathus, were obliged to 
submit, about the year 137, to D. Brutus, whe 
penetrated as far as Galleccia; but it was not 
till Numantia was taken by Scipio Africanus the 
younger, in 138, that the Romans obtained the 
undisputed sovereignty over the various tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusita- 
nians to the south of the Tagus. Julius Cæsar, 
after his pretorship, subdued the Lusitanians 
north of the Tagus (60). The Cantabri, Astu- 
res, and other tribes in the mountains of the 
north, were finally subjugated by Augustus and 
his generals. The whole peninsula was now 
subject to the Romans; and Augustus founded 
in it several colonies, and eaused exeellent roads 
to be made throughout the country. The Ro- 
mans had, as early as the end of the seeond Pu- 
nie war, divided Spain into two provinees, sep- 
arated from one another by the Iberus, and 
ealled Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior. 
the former being to the east, and the latter to 
the west of the river. In consequence of there 
being two provinees, we frequently find the 
country called ZZispanie. ‘The provinces were 
governed by two proeonsuls or two proprie- 
tors, the latter of whom also frequently bore 
the title of proconsuls. Augustus made a new 
division of the eountry, and formed three 
provinees Zarraconensis, Batica, and Lusitania. 
The province Zarraconensis, which derived ite 
name from Tarraco, the eapital of the province, 
was by far the largest of the three, and com- 
prehended the whole of the north, east, and 
eentre of the peninsula. The province Batica, 
which derived its name from the River Betis, 
was separated from Lusitania on the north 
and west by the River Anas, and from Tarraco- 
nensis on the cast by a line drawn from the 
River Anas to the promontory Charidemus in 
the Mediterranean. The province Lusitania. 
which corresponded very nearly in extent to 


thaginians eonquered the greater part of the | the modern Portugal, was separated from Tar- 


southeast of the peninsula as far as the Iberus; 

and Hasdrubal founded the important city of 

Carthago Nova. These successes of the Car- 
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raconensis on the north by the River Durius, 

from Betiea on the east by the Anas, and fron: 
i 

Tarraconensis on the cast by a line drawn from 
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the Durius to the Anas, between the territories ; oner by Harpagus. Artaphernes, the satrap of 
of the Vettones and Carpetani Augustus made | Ionia, caused him to be put to death by impale- 
Betica a senatorial provinee, but reserved the | nent, and sent his head to the kine. 
government of the two others for the Cesar;  Hisrónium (Histoniensis: now "Vasto d' Am: 
so that the former was governed by a procon- | mone), a town of the Frentani on the coast, and 
sul appointed by the senate, and the latter by | subsequently a Roman eolony. | 
imperial legati. In Betica, Corduba or Hispalis| — Homerira: (‘Ounpira), a people of Arabia 
was the seat of government; in Tarraconensis, | Felix, who migrated from the interior to the 
Tarraco; and in Lusitania, Augusta Emerita. | southern part of the western coast, and estab- 
On the reorganization of the empire by Constan- | lished themselves in the territory of the Sabæi 
tine, Spain, together with Gaul and Britain, was | (in Æl. Yemen), where they founded a kingdom, 
under the general administration of the Pre- | which lasted more than five centuries. : 
ectus Pretorio Gallice, one of whose three vi-|  HówEnus ('Ougpoc) 1. The great epie poet 
carii had the government of Spain, and usually | of Greeee. His poems formed the basis of 
resided at Hispalis. At the same time, the coun- | Greek literature. Every Greek who had re- 
try was divided into seven provinees: Beetica, | ceived a liberal education was perfectly well 
Lusitania, Gallecia, Tarraconensis, Carthagini- | acquainted with them from his childhood, and. 
ensis, Baleares, and Mauretania Tingitana in} bad learned them by heart at school; but no- 
Africa (which was then reckoned part of Spain). | body could state any thing certain about their 
The capitals of these seven provinees were re- | author. His date and birth-plaee were equally 
spectively Hispalis, Augusta Emerita, Bracara, | matters of dispute. Seven cities claimed Ho- 
Cesaraugusta, Carthago Nova, Palma, and Tin- | mer as their countryman (Smyrna, Rhodus, Col- 
gis. In A.D. 409 the Vandals and Suevi, to-| ophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athens); but 
gether with other barbarians, invaded Spain,|the elaims of Smyrna and Chios are the miost 
and obtained possession of the greater part of | plausible, and between these two we have £e 
the country. In 414 the Visigoths, as allies of | decide. It is supposed by the best modern 
the Roman empire, attacked the Vandals, and in | writers that Homer was an Ionian, who settled 
the course of four years (414-418) compelled a | at Smyrna at the time when the Aehzans and 
great part of the peninsula to submit again to} Aolians formed the chief part of the popula- 
the Romans. In 429 the Vandals left Spain, | tion. We can thus explain how Homer be- 
and erossed over into Africa under their king | came so well acquainted with the traditions of 
Genserie; after which time the Suevi establish- | the Trojan war, whieh had been waged by 
ed a powerful kingdom in the south of the pen- | Achzeans and Afolians, but in which the lonians 
insula. Soon afterward the Visigoths again in- | had not taken part. We know that the Ioninns 
vaded Spain, and after many years’ struggle, | were subsequently driven out of Smyrna; and 
succeeded in conquering the whole peninsula, [it is further supposed either that Homer hin: 
whieh they kept for themselves, and continued | self fled to Chios, or his descendants er disci- 
the masters of the country for two centuries, | ples settled there, and formed the famous fami- 
till they were in their turn conquered by the | ly of Homerids. According to this account, the 
Arabs, A.D. 712. tune of Homer would be a few generations after 
Hisvettum (Hispellas, -dtis: Hispellensis :| the Ionian migration; but, with the exception 
now Spello), a town in Umbria, and a Roman | of the simple fact of bis being an Asiatice Greek, 
colony, with the name of Colonia Julia His-| all other particulars respecting his life are pure- 
pellum. ly fabulous. The common tradition related that 
Histiza. Vid. HesTLEOTIS. he was the son of Mieon (hence called Maonides 
Histieus (loriaios), tyrant of Miletus, was | vates), and that in his old age he was blind and 
left with the other lonians to guard the bridge | poor. Homer was universally regarded by th» 
of boats over the Danube when Darius invaded | ancients as the author of the two great poems 
Seythia (B.C. 513). He opposed the proposal | of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Other poems were 
of Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy the bridge, į also attributed to Homer, the genuineness of 
and leave the Persians to their fate, and was, | whieh was disputed by some; but the Iliad an 
in eonsequenee, rewarded by Darius with the | Odyssey were aseribed to him by the coneur- 
rule of Mytilene, and with a distriet in Thrace, | rent voice of antiquity. Such continued to b: 
where he built a town ealled Myreinus, appa- | the prevalent behef in modern times, till 1795, 
rently with a view of establishing an independ- | when F. A. Wolf wrote his famous Prolegomena. 
ent kingdom. This exeited the suspicions of |in which he endeavored to show that the Iliad 
Darius, who invited Histiseus to Susa, where he | and Odyssey were not two complete poems. bu: 
treated him kindly, but prohibited him from re- | small, separate, independent epie songs. cele- 
turning. Tired of the restraint in which he|brating single exploits of the heroes, and that 
was kept, lie induced his kinsman Aristagoras | these lays were for the first time written down 
to persuade the Ionians to revolt, hoping that a | and united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by Pisis- 
revolution in lonia might lead to his release. | tratus, the tyrant of Athens. This opinion gave 
His design suegeeded. Darius ‘allowed His- | rise to a long and animated controversy respect- 
tiæus to depart (496) on his engaging to reduce | ing the origin of the Homerie poems, whieh 1> 
Ionia. The revolt, however, was nearly put|not vet settled, and which probably never will 
down when Histizus reached the coast. Here be. The following, however, may be regarded 
Histiseus threw off the mask, and, after raising | as the most probable conelusion. An abundance 
a small fleet, carried on war against the Per- | of heroie lays preserved the tales of the Trojan 
sians for two years, and obtained possession of | war, Europe must necessarily bave been the 
Chios. In 494 he made a deseent upon the country where these songs originated, both be- 
Jonian coast, but was defeated and taken pris-|eause the victorious heroes dwelt in Europe. 
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aud because so many traces in the poems still 
paint to these regions. These heroic lays were 
brought to Asia Minor by the Greek colonies, 
which left the mother country about three ages 
after the Trojan war. These uneonneeted songs 
were, for the first time, united by a great genius, 
ealled Homer, and he was the one individual who 
conceived in his mind the lofty idea of that po- 
«tieal unity which we must acknowledge and ad- 
mire in the Hiad and Odyssey. But as writing 
was not known, or at least little practiced, in 
the age in which Homer lived, it naturally fol- 
lowed that in sueh long works many interpola- 
tions were introduced, and that they gradually 
beeame more and more dismembered, and thus 
returned into their original state of separate in- 
dependent songs. They were preserved by the 
rhapsodists, whe were minstrels, and who sung 
lays at the banquets of the great and at publie 
festivals. A elass of rhapsodists at Chios, the 
Homerids, who called themselves the deseend- 
ants of the poet, made it their especial business 
to sing the lays of the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
to transmit them to their disciples by oral teach- 
me, and not by writing. These rhapsodists 
preserved the knowledge of the unity of the 
Howmerie poems; and this knowledge was never 
entirely lost, although the publie recitation of 
the poems became more and more fragmentary, 
and the time at festivals and musical contests 
iommerly occupied by epie rhapsodists exelusive- 
ly, Was eneroached upon by the rising lyrical 
performances. Solon directed the attention of 
ids countrymen toward the unity of the Ho- 
meric poems; but the unanimous voice of an- 
tiquity ascribed to Pisistratus the merit of hav- 
ing eolleeted the disjointed poems of Homer, 
and of having first committed them to writing. 
From the time of Pisistratus, the Greeks had a 
written Homer, a regular text, which was the 
source and foundation of all subsequent edi- 
tions. We have already stated that the an- 
«ients attributed many other poems to Homer 
besides the Iliad and the Odyssey; but the 
claims of none of these to this honor ean stand 
investigation, The hymns, which still bear the 
name of Homer, probably owe their origin to 
the rhapsodists. They exhibit sueh a diversity 
of language and poetieal tone, that in all prob- 
ability they contain rragments from every cen- 
tury from the time of Homer to the Persian 
wm. The Batrachomyomachia, the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, an extant poem, and the Mar- 
gites, a poem which is lost, and whieh ridiculed 
a man who was said to know many things and 
who knew all badly, were both frequently as- 
eribed by the ancients to Homer, but were clear- 
ly of later origin. The. Odyssey was evidently 
composed after the Diad; and many writers 
maintain that they are the works of two differ- 
ent authors. But it has been observed in re- 
ply that there is not a greater differenee in the 
two poems than we often find in the produetions 
of the same man in the prime of life and in old 
age; and the ehief eause of difference in the 
two poems is owing to the differenee of the 
subjeet. We must add a few words on the 
literary history of the Iliad and Odyssey. From 
the time of Pisistratus to the establishment of 
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the poct Antimachus, and the other by Aristotle, 
whieh Alexander the Great used to earry about 
with him in a splendid ease (vápOn£) on all his 
expeditions. But it was not till the foundation 
of the Alexandrine sehool that the Greeks pos- 
sessed a really eritieal edition of Homer. Ze- 
nodotus was the first who directed his attention 
to the study and criticism of Homer. He was 
followed by Aristophanes and Aristarehus; and 
the edition of Homer by the latter has been the 
basis of the text to the present day. Aristarchus 
was the prince of grammatians, and did more 
for the text and interpretation of Homer thav. 
any other eritie in modern times. He was op- 
posed to Crates of Mallus, the founder of the 
Pergamene school of grammar. Vid. ÁRISTAR- 
cuus, Crates. In the time of Augustus, the 
great eompiler, Didymus, wrote comprehensive 
commentaries on Homer, copying mostly the 
works of preeeding Alexandrine grammarians, 
which had swollen to an enormous extent. Un- 
der Tiberius, Apollonius Sophista lived, whose 
Lexicon Homericum is very valuable (ed. Bek- 
ker, 1833) The most valuable scholia on the 
Iliad are those which were published by Villoi- 
son from a MS. of the tenth century in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice, 1788, fol. These 
scholia were reprinted with additions, edited by 
I. Bekker, Berlin, 1825, 2 vols. 4to. The most 
valuable seholia to the Odyssey are those pub- 
lished by Buttmann, Berl, 1821. The exten- 
sive commentary of Eustathius eontains mueli 
valuable information from sourees which are 
now lost. Vid. Eusrarmus, No. 3. The best 
eritical editions of Homer are by Wolf, Lips. 
1804, seq.; by Bothe, Lips, 1832, seq.; and by 
Bekker, Berlin, 1843; of the Ihad alone, by 
Heyne, Lips, 1802, sqq. There is a very good 
edition of the Iliad hy Spitzner, Gotha, 1838, 
seq.; and a valuable commentary on the Odys- 
sey by Nitzsch, Hanuov., 1825, seq.—2. A gram- 
marian and tragie poet of Byzantiun in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.C. 280), 
was the son of the grammarian Andromaehus 
and the poetess Myro. He was one of the seven 
poets who formed the tragie Pleiad. 

Hombre (Ouó2g). 1. A lofty mountain iu 
Thessaly, near Tempe, with a sanetuary of Pau. 
—9. Or Hóxórtv« ('Ouó210v : 'Ouo2icéc: now 
Lainina), à town in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mount Ossa, near the Pencus. 

Hoxon or Hoxos, the personification of hon- 
or at Rome. Mareellus had vowed a temple, 
whieh was to belong to Honor and Virtus in 
common; but as the pontiff« refused to conse- 
erate one temple to two divinities, he built two 
temples, one of Honor and the other of Virtus, 
elose together. C. Marius also built a temple 
to Honor, after his victory over the Cimbri and 
Teutones. There was also an altar of Honor 
outside the Colline gate, whieh was more am- 
cient than either of the temples. Honor is rep- 
resented ón coins as a male figure in armor, and 
standing on a globe, or with the cornneopia in 
his left and a spear in his right hand. 

HoxorÍa. Vid. Grara. 

Hoxonivs, Fravívs, Roman emperor of the 
West, A.D. 395-125, was the second son of 
Theodosius the Great, aud was born 384. On 


ihe Alexandrine sehool, we read of two new | the death of Theodosius im 395, Honorius suc- 
editions (OLopÜoceic) of the text, one made by ceeded peaceably to the sovereignty of the West, 
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which he had reccived from bis father in the 
preceeding year, while his elder brother obtain- 
ed possession of the East. During the minority 
of Honorius, the government was entirely in 
the hands of the able and energetic Stiheho, 
whose daughter Maria the young emperor mar- 
red. Stilieho for a time defended Italy against 
the attacks of the Visigoths under Alaric (402, 
405), aud the ravages of other barbarians under 
Radagaisus ; but after Honorius had put to death 
Stilicho, on à charge of treason (408), Alaric again 
invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
(410.) Honorius meantime lived an inglorious 
life at Ravenna, where he continued to reside till 
bis death in 423. 

Hora (Qpa) originally the goddesses of the 
order of nature and of the seasons, but in later 
tumes the goddesses of order in gencral and of 
justice. In Homer, who neither mentions their 
parents nor their number, they are the Olympian 
divinities of the weather and the ministers of 
Jupiter (Zeus). In this eapacity they guard the 
doors of Olympus, and promote the fertility of 
the earth, by the various kinds of weather which 
they give to mortals, As the weather, gener- 
ally speaking, is regulated aceording to the sea- 
sons, they are further deseribed as the goddesses 
of the seasons. “The course of the seasons is 
symbolically described as the dance of the 
Hore. At Athens, two Hore, Zhallo (the Hora 
of spring) and Carpo (the Hora of autumn), were 
worshipped from very carly times. The Hora 
cf spring accompanied Proserpina (Persephone) 
every year on her ascent from the lower world ; | 
and the expression of *'lhe chamber of the| 
Horw opens" is equivalent to * The spring is 
coming.” The attributes of spring—flowers, 
fragranee, and graceful freshness—are accord- 
ingly transferred to the Hore. Thus they adorn- 
«d Venus (Aphrodite) as she rose from the sea, 
uud made a garland of flowers for Pandora. 
Hence they bear a resemblance to and are men- 
tioned along with the Charites, und both are fre- 
quently confounded or identified, As they were 
conecived to promote the prosperity of every 
thing that grows, they appear also as the pro- 
fectresses of youth and newly-born gods. Even 
in early times ethical notions were attached to 
the Bore; and the influence which these god- 
cesses originally exercised on nature was sub- 
sequently transferred to human life in particu- 
lar, Hesiod describes them as giving to a state 
good laws, justice. aud peace; he calls them 
the daughters of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis, 
and gives them the sienificant names of Huno- 
mie, Dice, and Irene, The number of the Hore 
is different in the different writers, though the 
most ancient number seems to have been two, as 
at Athens; but afterward their common number 
was three, like that of the Mora and Charites. | 
In works of art the Hore were represented as 
blooming maidens, carrying the different products 
of the seasons, j 

Honarorto ( '9pazá? cv), the name prefixed 
to an extant work 
ports to be a Greek translation, made by one! 
Philippus irom the Egyptian. The writer was a 
native of Egypt, and probably lived about the 
beginning of the fifth century. The best edition 
is by Leemans, Amsterdam, 1835. 

HonATiA Gens, one of the most ancient patri- ' 
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cian gentes at Rome. Three brothers of this 
race fought with the Curiatii, three brothers 
from Alba, to determine whether Rome or Alba 
was to exercise the supremacy. The battle 
was long undecided. Two of the Horatii fell; 
but the three Curiatii, though alive, were severe- 
ly wounded. Seeing this, the surviving Hora- 
tius, who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by encoun- 
tering them severally. He returned in triumph, 
bearing his threefold spoils. As he approached 
the Capene gate, his sister Horatia met him, and 
recognized on his shoulders the mantle of one 
of the Curiatü, her betrothed lover. Her im- 
portunate gricf drew on her the wrath of Hora- 
tius, who stabbed her, exclaiming, “ So perish 
every Roman woman who bewails a foc” For 
this murder he was adjudged by the duumviri 
to be scourged with covered head, and hanged 
on the accursed tree. Horatius appealed to his 
peers, the burghers or populus; and his father 
pronounced him guiltless, or he would have pun- 
ished him by the paternal power. The populus 
acquitted Horatius, but prescribed a form of 
punishment. With veiled head, led by his father, 
Horatius passed under a yoke or gibbet—tiga/- 
lum sororium, “sister's gibbet.” 

Honarius Cocres. Vid. Coocrxs. 

HorArlus Fraccus, Q., the poet, was bori 
Deeember 8th, B.C. 65, at Venusia in Apulia. 
His father was a libertinus or freedman. He 
had received his manumission before the birth 
of the poet, who was of ingenuous birth, but who 
did not altogether eseape the taunt, which ad- 
hered to persons even of remote servile origin. 
His father’s occupation was that of collector 
(coactor), either of the indirect taxes farmed by 
the publicans, or at sales by auction. With the 
profits of his office he had purchased a small 
farm in the neighborhood of Venusia, where the 
poct was born. The father, cither im his parent- 
al fondness for his only son, or discerning some 
hopeful promise in the boy, determined to de- 
vote. his whole time and fortune to the educa- 
tion of the future poct. Though by no means 
rieh, he declined to send the young Horace to 
the common school, kept in Venusia by one 
Flavins, to which the children of the rural 
aristoeracy resorted. Probably about his twelfth 
year, his father carried him to Rome, to receive 
the usual education of a knight’s or senator's 
son, He frequented the best schools in the 
capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, a 
retired military man, whose flogging propen- 
sities have been immortalized by his pupil 
(Epist, X. 1, 71) The names of his other 
teachers are not recorded by the poct. He was 
instructed in the Greek and Latin languages: 
tlic poets were the usual school books, Homer 
in the Greck, and the old tragie writer, Livius 
Andronicus, in the Latin. In his cighteenth 
year Horace proceeded to Athens, in order te 
continue his studies at that seat of learning. 
He seems chiefly to have attached himself to 


on hicroglyphies, which pur- ¡the opinions which he heard in the Academy, 


though later in life he inclined to those of Epi- 

curus, When Brutus came to Athens after the 

death of Cæsar, Horace joined bis army, and 

reccived at once the vank of a military tribune 

aud the command of a legion. He was present 

at the battle of Philippi, and shared in the flight 
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of the republican army. In one of his poems he 
playfully alludes to his flight, and throwing away: 
his shield. (Carm, ii, 7, 9.) He now resolved 
to devote himself to more peaceful pursuits, and, 
having obtained his pardon, he ventured at onee 
to return to Rome. He had lost all his hopes in 
life; his paternal estate had been swept away 
in the general forfeiture ; but he was enabled, 
however, to obtain suffieient money to purchase 
a clerkship in the questor's office ; and on the 
profits of that place he managed to live with 
the utmost frugality. Meantime some of his 
poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, 
who introduced him to Mecenas (B.C. 39). 
Horaee soon became the friend of Mæcenas, 
and his friendship quiekly ripened into inti- 
macy. In a year or two after the commence- 
ment of their friendship (87), Horaee aecom- 
panied his patron on that journey to Brundi- 
sium, so agreeably described in the fifth satire 
of the first book. About the year 34 Mæcenas 
bestowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, eomfort, and even in 
content (satis beatus unicis Sabinis), during the 
rest of his life. The situation of this Sabine 
farm was in the valley of Ustica, within view 
of the mountain Lueretilis, and near the Di- 
gentia, about fifteen miles from Tibur (now 
Tivoli. A site exactly answering to the villa 
of Horaee, and on which were found ruins of 
buildings, has been diseovered in modern times. 
Besides this estate, his admiration of the beau- 
tiful seenery in the neighborhood of Tibur in- 
¢hned him either to hire or to purehase a small 
cottage in that romantic town; and all the later 
years of his life were passed between these two 
country residences and Home. He eontinued 
to live on the most intimate terms with Mæee- 
nas; and this intimate friendship naturally in- | 
troduced Horaee to the notice of the other great | 
men of his period, and at length to Augustus | 
bimself, who bestowed upon the poet substantial 
marks of his favor. Horace died on November 
17th, B.C. 8, aged nearly fifty-seven. His death 
was so sudden that he had not time to make 
his will, but he left the administration of his 
affairs to Augustus, whom he instituted as his 
heir. He was buried on the slope of the Esqui- 
line Hill close to his friend and patron Mzee- 
nas, who had died before him in the same year. 
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lative. Common-life wisdom was his study 
and to this he brought a quickness of observa- 
tion and a sterling common sense, Which have 
made his works the delight of practical men. 
The Odes of Horace want the higher inspirations 
of lyrie verse. His amatory verses are exqui- 
sitely graceful, but they have no strong ardor, 
no deep tenderness, nor even much of light and 
joyous gayety. But as works of refined art, oi 
the most skillful felicities of language and of 
measure, of translucent expression, and of 
agreeable images, embodied in words which im- 
print themselves indelibly on the memory, they 
are unrivalled. Aceording to Quintilian, Horace 
was almost the only Roman lyric poet worth 
reading. In the Satires of Horace there is none 
of the lofty moral indignation, the fieree vehe- 
mence of inveetive which characterized the 
later satirists. It is the folly rather than the 
wickedness of viee which he touches with such 
playful skill. Nothing can surpass the keenness 
of his observation, or his ease of expression; 
it is the finest eomedy of manners, in a deserip- 
tive instead of a dramatie form. In the podes 
there is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by 
some personal hatred or sense of injury, and 
the ambition of imitating Archilochus ; but in 
these he seems to have exhausted all the malig- 
nity and violence of his temper. But the Lpis- 
tles are the most perfect of the Horatian poetry, 
the poetry of manners and society, the beauty 
of whieh consists in a kind of ideality of com- 
mon sense and practical wisdom. The Epistles 
of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the 
Georgies of Virgil, and perhaps the Satires of 
Juvenal the most perfect and most original 
form of Roman verse. The title of the Art o£ 
Poetry for the Epistle to the Pisos is as old as 
Quintilian, but if is now agreed that it was not 
intended for a eomplete theory of the poetie 
art. It is conjeetured with great probability 
that it was intended to dissuade one of the 
yonnger Pisos from devoting himself to poetry, 
for whieh he had little genius, or at least to 
suggest the diffieulties of attaining to perfec- 
tion. The ehronology of the Horatian poems 
is of great importance, as illustrating the life, 
the times, and the writings of the poet. There 
has been great dispute upon the subject, but 
the following view appears the most probable: 


Horace has deseribed his own person. He was | The first book of Satires, which was the first 
of short stature, with dark eyes and dark hair, publieation, appeared about B.C. 35, in the tbir- 
but early tinged with gray. In his youth he|tieth year of Horaee. The seeond book of 
was tolerably robust, but suffered from a com- | Satires was published about 33, in the thirty- 
plaint in his eyes. In more advanced life he | second year of Horaee. The Epodes appeared 
grew fat, and Augustus jested about his protu- | about 31, in the thirty-fourth year of Horace. 
berant belly. His health was not always good, | The first three books of the Odes were published 
and he seems to have inclined to be a valetudi- ' about 24 or 23, in the forty-first or forty-second 
narian. When young he was iraseible in tem- year of Horace. The first book of the Epistles 
per, but easily plaeable. In dress he was rather, was published about 20 or 19, in the forty-fifth 
careless. His habits, even after he became or forty-sixth year of Horace. The Carmen 
richer, were generally frugal and abstemious;, Seeulare appeared in 17, in the forty-eighth 
though on oceasions, both in youth and maturer | year of Horace. The fourth book of the Odes 
age, he seems to have indulged in conviviality. | was published in 14 or 13, in his fifty-first or 
He liked choice wine, and in the soeiety of | fifty-second year. The dates of the second 
friends serupled not to enjoy the luxuries of his | book of Epistles, and of the Ars Poctica, are 
time. He was never married. The philosophy | admitted to be uncertain, though both appeared 
of Horace was thet of a man of the world. He be the poets death, B.C. 8. One of the 
playfully alludes to his Epieurcanism, but it was | best editions of Horace is by Orelli, Turici, 1843. 
practieal rather than speculative Epicureanism.|  Homprówits Fraccus. Vid. Fracces. 

His mind, indeed, was not in the least speeu-: Hormispas. Vid. SassANID.E. 
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Horra or Horránum (Hortanus: now Orie), 


a town in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar, 
and the Tiber, so called from the Etrusean god- | 


5 


dess Horta, whose temple at Rome always rc- | used to follow 


mained open. 

[Horrauvs. Vid. Horrexstus. No. 2.] 

| Hortensta. 1. Sister of the celebrated ora- 
tor Hortensius, married to M. Valerius Messala. 
2. Daughter of the orator Hortensius. She 
partook of her father’s eloquenee, and spoke 
before the triumvirs on behalf of the wealthy 
matrons, when these were threatened with a 
special tax to defray the expenses of the war 
against Brutus and Cassius. 

Horrensivs. 1. Q., the orator, was born in 
B.C. 114, eight years before Cicero. At the 
early age of nineteen he spoke with great ap- 
plause m the forum, and at onee rose to emi- 
nenee as an advoeate. He served two campaigns 
in the Social war (90, 89). In the civil wars 
he joined Sulla, and was afterward a constant 
supporter of the aristocratieal party. His chief 
professional labors were in defending men, of 
this party when aceused of mal-administration 
and extortion in their provinees, or of bribery 
and the like in canvassing for publie honors. 
He had no rival in the forum till he eneountered 
Cicero, and he long exercised an undisputed 
sway over the courts of justice. 


— 


consul with Q. Cecilius Metellus, It was in the! 
year before his consulship that the prosecution | 
of Verres commeneed. Hortensius was the ad- 
vocate of Verres, and attempted to put off the 
trial till the next year, when he would be able 
to exercise all the eonsular authority in favor 
of his elient. But Cieero, who accused Verres, 
bafiled all the schemes of Hortensius; and the 
issue of this eontest was to dethrone Horten- 
sius from the seat which had been alrcady tot- 
tering, aud to establish his rival, the despised 
provincial of Arpiuum, as the first orator and 
advocate of the Roman forum. After his con- 
sulship, Hortensius took a leading part in sup- 
porting the optimates against the rising power 
of Pompey. He opposed the Gabiman law, 
whieh invested Pompey with absolute power on 
the Mediterranean, in order to put down the 
pirates of Cilicia (67); and the Manilian, by 
which the conduct of the war against Mithra- 
dates was transferred from Lucullus to Pompey 
(66). Cicero in his consulship (63) deserted 
the popular party, with whom he had hitherto 
acted, and became one of the supporters of the 
optimates. Thus Hortensius no longer appears 
as his rival. We first find them pleading to- 
gether for C. Rabirius, for L. Murena, and for 
P. Sulla. After the coalition of Pompey with 
Cesar and Crassus in 60, Hortensius drew back 
from public life, and confined himself to his ad- 
vocate's duties. He died in 50. The eloquence 
of Hortensius was of the florid ox (as it was 
termed) “ Asiatic” style, fitter for hearing than 
for reading. His voice was soft and musical, 
his memory so ready and retentive that he is 
said to have been able to come out of a sale- 
room and repeat the auction-list backward. His 
action was very elaborate, so that sneerers call- 
ed him Dionysia—the name of a well-known 
dancer of the day; and the pains he bestowed 


In 81 he was, 
quaestor; in 75, sedile; in 72, prætor ; and in 69, | 
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corded by ancient writers. But in all this there 
must have been a real grace and dignity, for we 
read that Esopus and Roscius, the tragedians, 
; low him into the forum to take a les- 
son in their own art. He possessed immense 
wealth, and was keenly alive to all the enjoy- 
ments which wealth can give. He had several 
villas, the most splendid of which was the one 
near Laurentum, Here he laid up such a stock 
of wine, that he left ten thousand easks of Chian 
to his heir. Here he had a park full of all sorts 
of animals; and it was customary, during his 
sumptuous dinners, for a slave, dressed like 
Orpheus, to issue from the woods with these 
creatures following the sound of his eithara. 
At his villa at Bauli he had immense fish-ponds, 
into which the sea eame: the fish were so tame 
that they would feed from his hand ; and he was 
so fond of them that he is said to have wept for 
the death of a favorite murana. He was also 
very curious in trees: he is said to have fed 
them with wine, and we read that he onee beg- 
ged Cicero to change places in speaking, that 
he might perform this office for a favorite plane- 
tree at the proper time. It is a characteristic 
trait, that he eame forward from his retirement 
(55) to oppose the sumptuary law of Pompey 
and Crassus, and spoke so eloquently and wit- 
tily as to proeure its rejcetion. He was the 
first person at Rome who brought peacocks to 
table.—2. Q., surnamed Hortatus, son of the 
preceding, by Lutatia, the daughter of Catulus. 
In youth he lived a low and profligate life, and 
appears to have been at last cast off by his 
father. On the breaking out of the civil war in 
49, he joined Cesar, and fought on his side in 
Italy and Greece. In 44 he held the province 
of Macedonia, and Brutus was to sueceed him. 
After Cæsars assassination, M. Antony gave 
the provinee to his brother Caius. Brutus, how- 
ever, had already taken possession, with the as- 
sistance of Hortensius. When the proseription 
took place, Hortensius was in the list; and, in 
revenge, he ordered C. Antonius, who had been 
taken prisoner, to be put to death. After the 
battle of Philippi, he was executed on thegrave 
of his vietim. 

Horus ('Qpoc) the Egyptian god of the sun, 
whose worship was also established in Greece, 
and afterward at Rome. He was compared with 
the Greek Apollo, and identified with Harpoera- 
tes, the last-born and weakly son of Osiris, 
Both were represented as youths, and with the 
same attributes and symbols) He was believed 
to have been born with his finger on his mouth. 
as indicative of seeresy and mystery. In the 
earlier period of his worship at Rome he seems 
to have been particularly regarded as the god 
of quiet life and silence. 

Hostitia (now Ostiglia), a small town in Gal- 
lia Cisalpina, on the Po, and on the road from 
Mutina to Verona; the birth-place of Cornelius 
Nepos. 

Hostitius Maxcinus. Vid. ManciNus. 

Hostitivs Tunis. Vid. Turrvs HostTILIUS, 

Hosríus, the author of a poem on the Istrian 
war (B.C. 178), which is quoted by the gram- 
marians. He was probably a contemporary of 
Julius Cesar. ‘ , 

HuxxEn16, king of the Vandals in Africa, A.D. 


in arranging the folds of his toga have been re-| 4747-484, was the son of Genserie, whom he 
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succeeded. His reign was chiefly marked by 
his savage persecution of the Catholics. 


HY BREAE, 


Their parents were Atlas and Athra, or Atlas 
and Pleioue, or Hyas and Boeotia: others call 


Huxwr (Oóvvo), an Asiatie race, who dwelt their father Oceanus, Melisseus, Cadmilus, or 


for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, and | Erechtheus. 


Their number differs in various 


were formidable to the Chinese empire long be- legends; but their most common number 13 


fore they were known to the Romans. It was 
to repel the inroads of the Huns that the Chinese 
built their celebrated wall, one thousand five 
hundred miles in length. .A portion of the na- 
tion afterward migrated west, eonquered the 
Alani, a warlike race between the Volga and 
the Tanais, and then erossed into Europe about 
A.D. 375. The appearance of these new bar- 
barians excited the greatest terror both among 
the Romans and Germans. They are described 
by the Greek and Roman historians as hideous 
and repulsive beings, resembling apes, with 
broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes 
deeply buried in their head, while their man- 
ners and habits were savage to the last degree. 
They destroyed the powerful monarchy of the 
Ostrogoths, who were obliged to retire before 
them, and were allowed by Valens to settle in 
Thrace, A.D. 376. The Huns now frequently 
ravaged the Roman dominions. They were 
joined by many other barbarian nations, and 
under their king Attila (A.D. 484-453) they de- 
vastated the fairest portions of the empire, both 
in the east and the west. Vid. Arrita. On the 


death of Attila, the various nations which com- the sun, announced rainy weather. 


i 


“seven, as they appear in the constellation which 
‘bears their name, viz, Ambrosia, Mudore, Pe- 
dile, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, and Thyene or Dione. 
They were intrusted by Jupiter (Zeus) with the 
eare of his infant son Bacchus (Dionysus), and 
were afterward placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among 
the stars. The story which made them the 
daughters of Atlas relates that their number 
was twelve or fifteen, and that at first five of 
them were placed among the stars as Hyades, 
and the seven (or ten) others afterward under 
the name of Pleiades, to reward them for the 
sisterly love they had evinced after the death 





of their brother Hyas, who had been killed is 
Libya by a wild beast. Their name, Hyades, is 
derived by the ancients from their father, Hyas. 
or from Hyes, a mystie surname of Bacehus 
(Dionysus) ; or, according to others, from their 
position in the heavens, where they formed s 
figure resembling the Greek letter Y. The Ko- 
mans, who derived it from $c, a pig, translatec 
the name by Sucule. The most natural deriva- 
tion is from dev, to rain, as the constellation of 
the Hyades, when rising simultaneously with 
Hence Hor- 


posed his army dispersed, and his sons were | ace speaks of the tristes Hyades (Carm. i, 9, 14). 


unable to resist the arms of the Ostrogoths. 


In | 


[Hyza (Yata: "Yaioc), a place in the country 


a few years after the death of Attila, the cm- | of the Locri Ozole, northward from Amphissa:! 
pire of the Huns was completely destroyed. | 


‘The remains of the nation became incorporated 
with other barbarians, and never appear again 
as a separate people. 

Hyacintuus ("YdkivOoc) 1. Son of the Spar- 
tan king Amyclas and Diomede, or of Pierus 
and Clio, or of CEbalus or Eurotas. He was a 
youth of extraordinary beauty, and was beloved 
by Apollo and Zephyrus. He returned the love 
af Apollo; and as he was once playing at quoit 
with the god, Zephyrus, out of jealousy, drove 
the quoit of Apollo with such violence against 
the head of the youth that he fell down dead. 
From the blood of Hyacinthus there sprang the 
flower of the same name (hyacinth), on the 
leaves of which appeared the exclamation of 
woe Al, AI, or the letter Y, being the initial of 
Yáxiwdoc. According to other traditions, the 
hyaeinth sprang from the blood of Ajax. Hya- 
cinthus was worshipped at Amycl as a hero, 


| brother of the Hyades. 


HyampEa. Vid. Parnassus. 

Hyamvouis (YáproAtc : ‘Yaurodizgg), a tow: 
in Phoeis east of the Cephisus, near Cleonz, 
was founded by the Hyantes when they were 
driven out of Beotia by the Cadmeans; was 
destroyed by Xerxes; afterward rebuilt; anc 
again destroyed by Philip and the Amphictyons. 
Cleonz, from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is eall- 
ed by Xenophon (Hell, vi, 4, 8 2) "Yauzo2iró- 
TÒ mpodoretov. Strabo speaks of two towns of 
the name of Hyampolis in Phocis, but it i 
doubtful whether his statement is eorrect. 

Hyantes ("Yavrerc), the ancient inhabitants c£ 
Boeotia, from which eountry they were expelled. 
by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyantes emi- 
grated to Phoeis (vid. Hyamronis), and part to 
/Etolia, The poets use the adjective Zyantins 
as equivalent to Boeotian. 

Hyas ("Yac) the name of the father and the 
The father was married 


M 


© 


and a great festival, Hyacinthia, was eclebrated | to Bæotia, and was looked upon as the ancestor 


in his honor. 
Lacedaeemonian, who is said to have gone to 
Athens, and to have sacrificed his daughters for 
the purpose of delivering the city from a famine 


and plague, under which it was suffering dur- | towns in Sicily. 


mg the war with Minos, 


| 


Vid. Dict. of Antiq. s. v—2. A of the ancient Hyantes. His son, the brother 


of the Hyades, was killed in Libya by a serpent, 
a boar, or a lion. 

Hyera (Y6%7: 'Y6Aaior, Hyblensis), three 
1, Masor (7 peiCov or peydAr), 


His daughters were ou the southern slope of Mount tna and on 


known in the Attic legends by the name of the | the River Symethus, was originally a town of 


Hyacintitides, which they derived from their fa- 
thers. Some traditions make them the daughters 
of Erechtheus, and relate that they received their 


name from the village of Hyacinthus, where to Agrigentum. 


yes Siculi.—2. Minor (7 uupá), afterward call- 
ed Megara. Vid. Mecara.—3. Heræa, in the 
um of the island, on the road from Syraeuse 
It is doubtful from whieh of 


they were sacrificed at the time when Athens these three places the Hyblean honey came, so 
was attacked by the Eleusinians and Thracians, frequently mentioned by the poets. 


ov Thebans. 


H¥ ines (‘Yddec), that is, the Rainy, the name | un 


| [Hysrox ("Y62ev), an ancient king in Sicily, 
der whose guidance the Megarians founded 


ví nymphs, whose parentage, number, and names | Hybla.] 


are deseribed in various ways by the ancients, | 


9 


- 
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Hysr&éas (Y6píac), of Mylasa in Caria, a 


HY DRIAS. 


celebrated orator, contemporary with the trium- 
vir Antonius. 

[ Hyarras (Y 6pias), an ancient lyric poet of 
Crete, author of a celebrated seolion, whicli has 
been preserved in Athenwus: edited by Graet 
enhan, Mulbuse, 1834.] 

Hyccára (rà “Yxrapa: 'Ykkaceóc: now Muro 
di Carini), a town of the Sicani on the northern 
coast of Sicily, west of Panormus, said to have 
derived its name from the sea-fish txxar. It was 
taken by the Athenians, and plundered, and its 
inhabitants sold as slaves, B.C. 415. Among 
the captives was the beautiful Timandra, the 
mistress of Alcibiades and the mother of Lais. 

Hyparnes (‘Yddpryc). 1. One of the seven 
Persians who conspired against the Magi in B.C. 
521.—[2. Son of the foregoing, leader of the se- 
leet body in the :wmy of Xerxes called the Im- 
mortals. | 

Hypasrzs (‘Yddorn¢ : now Jelum), the north- 
ernmost of the five great tributaries of the In- 
dus, which, with the Indus itself, water the great 
plain of Northern India, which is bounded on 
the north by the Himalaya range, and which is 
now called the Punjab, i. e, five rivers. The 
Hydaspes falls into the Acesines (now Chenab), 
which also receives, from the south, first the 
Hydraotes (now ltavee), and then the Hyphasis 
(now Becas, and lower down, Gharra), which 
has previously received, on the southern side, 
the Hesidrus or Zaradrus (now Sutlej or Hesu- 


dru); and the Acesines itself falls into the In- | 


dus. These five rivers all rise on the south- 
western side of the Emodi Mountains (now 
Himalaya), exeept the Sutlej, which, like the 
Indus, rises on the northeastern side of the 
range. They became known to the Greeks by 
Alexander’s campaign in India: his great vic- 
tory over Porus (B.C. 327) was gained on the 
left side of the Hydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, 
the scene of the ngcent battle of Chillianwallah ; 
and the HyphasiS formed the limit of his prog- 
ress. The epithet “fabulosus,” which Horace 
applies to the Hydaspes (Carm,, i, 22, 7), refers 
to the marvellous stories current among the 
Romans, wlio knew next to nothing about India ; 
and the * Medus Hydaspes” of Virgil (Georg, 
iv, 211) is merely an example of the vagueness 
with which the Roman writers, especially the 
poets, refer to the eountries beyond the eastern 
limit of the empire. 

[Hyper ("Yóg), a town of Lydia, at the base 
of Mount Tmolus, aceording to the scholiast (on 
H, xx, 385) the later Sardis.] 

Hypra. Vid. HercuLEs, p. 356, b. 

Hy»naórzs (‘Ydoadrne, Strab. "Ydpori : now 
Jiavee) a river of India, falling into the Acce- 
smes, Vid. Hvpasrzs, 

Hy»nÉa (‘Ydpéa: ‘Ydpedrng : now Hydra), a 
small island in the gulf of Hermione off Argolis, 
of no importance in antiquity, but the inhabit- 
ants of which in modern times played a distin- 
guished part in the war of Greek independence, 
and are some of the best sailors in Greece. 

Hypruxtum or Hyprts (‘Ydpot¢: Hydrunti- 
uus: now Otranto), one of the most ancient 
towns of Calabria, situated on the southeastern 
voast, with a good harbor, and near a mountain 
Hydrus, was in later times a municipium. Per- 
sons frequently crossed over to Epirus from this 
port, 


HAS. 
[ Hyprussa (Y ópovoca), an island in the Sa 
| 


ronic Gulf, off the coast of Attica.] - 

Hyerrus (Yyrróg : 'Yírrioc), a small town iv. 
Bootia, on the Lake Copais, and near the frox- 
tiers of Locris. 

HyaiEa (‘Yyieva), also called Hya£A or Hyera. 
the goddess of health, and a daughter of Aiscu- 
lapius, though some traditions make her the 
wife of the latter. She was usually worship- 
ped in ihe temples of Alsculapius, as at Argos, 
where the two divinities had a celebrated sane- 
tuary, at Athens, nt Corinth, de. At Rome 
there was a statue of her in the temple of Con- 
cordia. In works of art she is represented as 
a virgin dressed in a long robe, and feeding a ser- 
pent from a cup. Although she was originally 
the goddess of physical health, she is sometimes. 
conccived as the giver or protectress of mental 
health; that is, she appears as tyieva operó» 
(ZEsehyl, A, 522), and was thus identifice 
with Minerva (Athena), surnamed Hygiea. 

Hyaisus. 1. C. Jonius, a Roman gramma- 
rian, was a native of Spain, and lived at Rome 
in the time of Augustus, whose freedman he 
was. He wrote several works, all of which 
have perished.—2. Hxeisvus GnromArticts,. Se 
called from gruma, an instrument used by the 
Agrimensores. He lived in the time of Trajan. 
and wrote works on land surveying and cas- 
trametation, of which considerable fragments 
are extant.—3. Hycinus, the author of two ex- 
tant works: 1. #abularwn Liber, a series oi 
short mythological legends, with an introduc- 
| tory genealogy of divinities. Although the lar- 
¡ger portion of these narratives has been copied. 
| from obvious sources, they occasionally present 
the tales under new forms or with new circum- 
!stances. 2. Locticon Astronomicon Libri IV. 
| We know nothing of the author of these two 
works. He is sometimes identified with C. 
Julius Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, but 
he must have lived at a much later period. 
Both works are included in the JMythograph: 
Latini of Muncker, Amst, 1681, and of Van 
Staveren, Lugd. Bat., 1742, 

Ha (‘YAain, Herod.), a-district'in Seythia. 
covered with wood, in the peninsula adjacent 
to Taurica on the northwest, between the rivers 
Dorysthenes and Hypacyris. 

HvzEcvs ('YAaioc) that is, the Woodman, the 
name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slain 
by Atalante when he pursued her. According 
to some legends, Hyleus fell in the battle against 

‘the Lapitha, and others, again, said that he was 
' one of the centaurs slain by Hercules. 
| Hyzas ("Y2ag), son of Theodamas, king of the 
| Dryopes, by the nymph Menodice ; or, accord- 
¡ing to others, son of Hercules, Euphemus, or 
Ceyx. He was beloved by Hercules, whom he 
accompanied in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
On the coast of Mysia, Hylas went on shore te 
draw water from a fountain; but his beauty 
excited the love of the Naiads, who drew hin 
down into the water, and he was never seen 
again, Hercules endeavored in vain to find 
him: and when he shouted out to the youth, 
the voice of Hylas was heard from the bottom 
of the well only like a faint echo, whence some 
say that he was actually metamorphosed into 
an echo. While Hercules was engaged in seek- 
ing his favorite, the Angles em away. 
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montory Zoster, whieh was called in aneient 
times Áwnybrus (ó *Avvdpos, se. ‘Yuntréc), or 
the Dry Hymettus, is now ealled Mavrovuni. 

Hyracyris, HypacAris, or PacXris (now Ka- 
nilshak), a viver in European Sarmatia, which 
flows through the eountry of the nomad Seyth- 
ians, and falls into the Sinus Careinites in the 
Euxine Sea. 

Hyrxa. Vid. STŒCHADES. : 

Hyræra ('Yrama: now Tapaya), a eity of 
Lydia, on the south slope of Mount Tmolus, 
near the north bank of the Cayster. 

Hypina (Yrrávy : rà “Yrava: ‘Yravevc), a 
town in Triphylian Elis, belonging to the Pen- 
tapolis. 

Hyrinis (now Bog), a river in European Sar- 
matia, rises, aceording to Herodotus, in a lake, 
flows parallel to the Borysthenes, has at first 
sweet, then bitter water, and falls into the Eux- 
ine Sea west of the Borysthenes. 

HyrAta (rà-"Ymarà, ù Yrúry: Mrarañios, 
'Yrareóc: now Veopatra, Turk. Batrajik), a 
town of the /Enianes in Thessaly, south of the 
Spercheus, belonged in later times to the ZEto- 
lian league. The inhabitants of this town were 
notorious for witeheraft. 

; Hypatia ('Yrraría), daughter of Theon, by 
whom she was instrueted in philosophy and 
mathematies. She soon made sueh immense 
progress in these branehes of knowledge, that 
she is said to have presided over the Neopla- 
tonie school of Plotinus at Alexandrea, where 
she expounded the prineiples of his system to 
a numerous auditory. She appears to have 
been most graeeful, modest, and beautiful, but 
nevertheless to have becn a vietim to slander 
and falsehood. She was aeeused of too much 
familiarity with Orestes, prefeet of Alexandrea, 
and the charge spread among the elergy, who 
took up the notion that she, interrupted the 
friendship of Orestes with gbeir archbishop, 
Cyril. In eonsequenee of this, a number of 
them seized her in the street, and dragged her 
into one of the churches, where they tore her 
to pieees, A.D. 415. 

Hyparéporus ('Yraródepoc), a statuary of 
Thebes, flourished B.C. 372. 

[Hyeexor (Yreívop), a Trojan warrior, slain 
by Diomedes. | 

HyPErBOLUS (‘Yrépbo20c), an Athenian dema- 
gogue in the Peloponnesian war, was of servile 
origin, and was frequently satirized by Aris- 
tophanes and the other eomic poets. In order 
to get rid cither of Nieias or Aleibiades, Hyper- 
bolus called for the exercise of the ostracism. 
But the parties endangered combined to defeat 
him, and the vote of exile fell on Hyperbolus 
himself: an application of that dignified punish- 
ment by which it was thought to have been so 
debascd that the use of it was never reeurred 
to. Some years afterward he was murdered by 
the oligarchs at Samos, B.C. 411. . 

Hypznsónf: or El (‘Yrepbdpeor, "Y repbópetor). 
a fabulous people, the earliest mention of whom 
seems to have been in the sacred legends eon- 
nected with the worship of Apollo, both at Delos 
and at Delphi. In the earliest Greek eoneep- 
tion of the Hyperboreans, as embodied by the 
poets, they were a blessed people, living beyond 
the north wind (dxepbipeot, fr. $r£p and Bopéac). 
and therefore not exposed to its eold blasts, in 


jeaving him and his eompanion, Polyphemus, 
behind.—[2. A famous pantomime at Rome, 
in the time of Augustus, pupil of Pylades, ae- 
quired great reputation as well as wealth.] 

HE ("YAy, also "Y2ac), a small town in Bæ- 
otia, situated on the Hytycr, whieh was ealled 
after this town, and into which the River Isme-. 
nus flows. 

[Hvrrvs (‘YAetc), a Greek hero engaged in 
the hunt of the Calydonian boar, by whieh he 
was killed.] 

Hyzias, a river in Bruttium, separating the 
territories of Sybaris and Croton. 

HyiicE (7j Yain) Aiuvy : now Lake of Livadhi 
or Senzina), a lake in Beeotia, south of the Lake 
Copais. Vid. HYLE. 

Hyricus ("YAwoc, "YA24koc), a small river in 
Argolis, near Troezen. 

Hyzrvs ("Y22oc), son of Hereules by Deianira. 
For details, vid. HERACIIDA. 

Hyurus ("YAAoc: now .Demirji, a river of 
Lydia, falling into the Hermus on its northern 
side. 

Hyuex or Hymenaus ('Yujv or "Yuévatoc), 
the god of marriage, was eonceived as a hand- 
some youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or 
bridal song. The names originally designated 
the bridal song itself, whieh was subsequently 
personified. He is deseribed as the son of 
Apollo and a Muse, cither Calliope, Urania, or 
Terpsichore. Others describe him only as the 
favorite of Apollo or Thamyris, and call him a 
son of Magnes and Calliope, or of Baeehus 
(Dionysus) and Venus (Aphrodite), The an- 
eient traditions, instead of regarding the god as 
a personifieation of the hymencal song, speak 
of him as originally a mortal, respecting whom 
various legends were related. The Attic le- 
gends deseribed him as a youth of such delieate 
beauty that he might be taken for a girl He 
fell in love with a maiden, who refused to listen 
tohim; but, in the disguise of a girl, he followed 
her to Eleusis to the festival of Ceres (Deme- 
ter). The maidens, together with Hymeneus, 
were earried off by robbers into a distant and 
desolate eountry. On their landing, the robbers 
laid down to sleep, and were killed by Hyme- 
nas, who now returned to Athens, requesting 
the citizens to give him his beloved in marriage 
if he restored to them the maidens who had 
been carricd off by the robbers. His request 
was granted, and his marriage was extremely 
happy. For this reason he was invoked in the 
hymeneal songs. Aecording to others, he was 
a youth who was killed by the fall of his house 
on his wedding-day, whenee he was afterward 
invoked in bridal songs, in order to be propitia- 
ted. Some related that at the wedding of 
Baeehus (Dionysus) and Ariadne he sang the 
bridal hymn, but lost his voiee. He is repre- 
sented in works of art as a youth, but taller and 
with a more serious expression than Eros, and 
earrying in his hand a bridal toreh. 

HyxETrUS ('YXuyrróc), a mountain in Attiea, 
celebrated for its marble (/Zymettice trabes, Hor., 
Carm. ii, 18, 3) and more especially for its 
honey. It is about three miles south of Athens, 
and forms the eommencement of the range of 
mountains whieh runs south through Attica. It 
is now ealled Zelovuni, and by the Franks Monte 
Matto: the part of the mountain near the pro- 
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a land of perpetual sunshine, which produced 
abundant fruits, on whieh the people lived, ab- 
staining from animal food. In innoeenee and 
peace, free from disease, and toil, and care, ig- 
norant of violenee and war, they spent a long 
and happy life in the due and eheerful observ- 
ance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their 
country soon after his birth, and spent a whole 
year among thein, dancing and singing, before 
he returned to Delphi. The poets related fur- 
ther how the sun only rose onee a year and set 
once a year upon the Hyperboreans, whose year 
was thus divided, at the equinoxes, into a six 
months’ day and a six months’ night, and they 
were therefore said to sow iu the morning, to 
reap at noon, to gather their fruits in the even- 
ing, and to store them up at night; how, too, 
their natural life lasted one thousand years, but 
if any of them was satiated with its unbroken 
enjoyment, he threw himself, crowned and 
auointed, from a sacred rock into the sea. 
The Delian legends told of offerings sent to 
Apollo by the Hyperboreans, first by the hands 
of virgins named Arge and Opis (or Heeaérge), 
and then by Laodiee and Hyperoche, escorted 
by five men called Perphereés; and, lastly, as 
their messengers did not return, they sent the 
offerings paeked in wheatstraw, and the saered 
package was forwarded from people to people 
till it reaehed Delos. If these legends are based 
on any geographieal relations at all, the most 
probable explanation is that which regards them 
as pointing to regions north of Greece (the north 
part of Thessaly especially) as the original seat 
of the worship of Apollo. Naturally enough, as 
the geographieal knowledge of the Greeks ex- 
tended, they moved back the Hyperboreans fur- 
ther aud further into the unknown parts of the 
earth; and of those who sought to fix their pre- 
eise loeality, some placed them in the extreme 
west of Europe, near the Pyrenzean Mountains 
aud the supposed sources of the Ister, and thus 
they eame to be identified with the Celta; 
while others placed them in the extreme north 
of Europe, on the shores of the Hyperboreus 
Oveanus, beyond the fabulous Grypes and Ari- 
maspi, who themselves lived beyond the Scyth- 
ians. The latter opinion at length prevailed ; 
aud then, the religious aspect of the fable being 
gradually lost sight of, the term Hyperborean 
came to mean only most northerly, as when Vir- 
gil and Horace speak of the “ Hyperborec ore” 
and “ Hyperborei campi.” The fable of the 
Hyperboreans may probably be regarded as one 
of the forms in whieh the tradition of an orig- 
inal period of innocenee, happiness, and im- 
mortality existed among the nations of the an- 
cient world. 

Hyrernorkt Montes was originally the myth- 
ical name of an imaginary range of mountains 
in the north of the carth (vid. HyPERBORE1), and 
was afterward applied by the geographers to 
various ehains, as, for example, the Caucasus, 
the Rhipei Montes, and others. 

HyrErENOR (Y repavop), a Trojan, son of 
Panthus, slain by Menelaus in battle.] 

[Hyveria (Yrépeia). 1. A name of several 
fountains mentioned in Homer, in Thessaly ; 
one near the ancient Hellas, another in the eity 
Phere.—2. The earlier plaee of residenee of the 
Pheacians, whenee they removed to Scheria.] 
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Hyruninrs (Yrepeiónc or “Y rrepidnc), one of 
the teu Attie orators, was the son of Glaucippus, 
and belonged to the Attic demus of Collytus, 
was a pupil of Plato in philosophy, and of De- 
mosthenes in oratory. He was a friend of De- 
mosthenes, and with him and Lyeurgus was at 
the head of the anti-Macedonian party. He is 
first mentioned about B.C. 358, when he and 
his sons equipped two triremes at their own 
expense in order to serve against Eubooa, and 
fróm this time to his death he eontinued a stead- 
fast friend to the patriotic cause. After the 
death of Alexander (322), Hyperides took an 
active part in organizing that eonfederaey of 
the Greeks against Antipater which produeed 
the Lamian war. Upon the defeat of the eon- 
federates at the battle of Crannon in the follow- 
ing year (532), Hyperides fled to gina, where 
he was slain by the emissarics of Antipater. 
The number of orations attributed to Hyperides 
was seventy-seven, but none of them have eome 
down to us. His oratory was graceful and 
powerful, holding a middle plaee between that 
of Lysias and Demosthenes.. 

Hyrfniow ('Ymepíov) a Titan, son of Caelus 
(Uranus) and Terra (Ge), and married to his 
sister T hia or Euryphaessa, by whom he beeame 
the father of Hehos (Sol) Selene (Luna), and 
Eos (Aurora). Homer uses the name as a pa- 
tronymie of Helios, so that it is equivalent to 
Hyperionion or Hyperionides, and Homer's ex- 
ample is imitated also by other poets. Vid. 
Hn os. 

HYPERMNESTRA (Y repuviorpa). 1. Daughter 
of Thestius and Eurythemis, wife of Oieles, 
and mother of Amphiaraus.—2. One of the 
daughters of Danaus, and wife of Lynceus, 
Vid. Danaus, Lynceus. 

[ Hvrznócnus (Y répoyoc, Ep. "Yaeipoyoc). 1. 
A Trojan warrior slain by Ulysses.—2. Of 
Cuma, author of a work entitled Kvuaixd. 

HyruAsis, or Hypdsis, or Hyráxis ("Y¢aorc, 
“Yrao:c, "Yraves : now Becas and Gharra), a 
river of India" Vid. Hypaspes. 

Hyrius (Yrioc) a river and mountain in Bi- 
thynia. / 

Hyrsas ("Yyac), two rivers on the southern 
coast of Sicily, one between Selinus and Ther- 
me Selinuntiz (now Belici), and the other near 
Agrigentum (now Fiume drago). 

[Hyrsinor (‘Yyjvop). 1. A Trojan warrior, 
son of Dolopion.—2. Son of Hippasus, a Greek, 
eompanion of Antilochus, slain by Deiphobus.] 

Hyeseus (‘Yyevc), son of Pentus and Creusa, 
was king of the Lapithee, and father of Cyrene. 

HyrsicLES ('YvyikAzc), of Alexandrea, a Greek 
mathematieian, who is usually said to have lived 
about A.D. 160, but who ought not to be placed 
earlier than A.D. 550. The only work of his 
extant is entitled Hepi 7c TOv Codiwv dvagopdac, 
published with the Opties of Heliodorus at Paris, 
1567. He is supposed, however, to have added 
the fourteenth and fifteenth books to the Ele- 
ments of Euelid. 

HyrsirYie (‘Yyurban), daughter of Thoas, 
king of Lemnos. When the Lemuian women 
killed all the men in the island beeause they 
had taken some female Thracian slaves to their 
beds, Hypsipyle saved her father. Vid. Tuoas. 
She then beeame queen of Lemnos; and when 
the Argonauts landed there shortly afterward, 
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she bore twin sons to Jason, Euncus and Nc- 
brophonus, also called Deiphilus or Thoas. The 
Lemnian women subsequently discovered that 


Thoas was alive, whereupon they compelled. 


Hypsipyle to quit the island. On her flight she 
was taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the 
Nemean king Lycurgus, who intrusted to her 
care his son Archemorus or Opheltes. Vid. 
ARCHEMORUS. 

Hxrsüs ("Ywoüg-o)vroc) a town in Arcadia, 
on a mountain of the same name. 

HyrcAxia (‘Ypxavia: ‘Ypxavioc, Hyreánus: 
now Jfazanderan), a province of the ancient 
Persian empire, on the southern and southeast- 
ern shores of the Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea, 
and separated by mountains on the west, south, 
and east from Media, Parthia, and, Margiana. 
Its valleys were very fertile; and it flourished 
most under the Parthians, whose kings often 
resided in it during the summer. 

HyrcAxum or -1um MARE. 
Mane. 

Hyrcanxus ('Ypxavóc) 1. JOANNES, prince 
and high-priest of the Jews, was the son and 
successor of Simon Maeeabzus, the restorer 
of the independence of Judea. He succeeded 
to his fathers power B.C. 135. He was at first 
engaged in war with Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
who invaded Judea, and laid siege to Jerusa- 
lem. 1n 133 he concluded a peace with Antio- 
chus on the condition of paying an annual trib- 
ute. Owing to the eivil wars in Syria between 
the several claimants to the throne, the power 
of Hyreanus steadly increased; and at length 
he took Samaria, and razed it to the ground 
(109), notwithstanding the army which Antio- 
chus IX. Cyzicenus had sent to the assistance 
of the city. Hyrcanus died in 106. Although 
he did not assume the title of king, he may be 
regarded as the founder of the monarchy of Ju- 
deca, which continued in his family till the ac- 
cession of Herod—2. High-priest and king of 
the Jews, was the eldest son of Alexander Jan- 
næus and his wife Alexandra. ‘On the death 
of Alexander (78) the royal authority devolved 
upon Alexandra, who appointed Hyrcanus to 
the high-priesthood. Alexandra reigned nine 
years; and, upon her death in 69, Hyrcanus 
succeeded to the sovereignty, but was quickly 
attacked by his younger brother Aristobulus, 
who possessed more energy and ambition than 
Hyreanus. In the following year (68) Hyreanus 
was driven from the throne, and took refuge 
with Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea. That 
mongreh assembled an army, with which he in- 
vaded Judæa in order to restore Hyrcanus. He 
defeated Aristobulus, and blockaded him in the 
temple of Jerusalem. Aristobulus, however, 
gained over by bribes and promises Pompey's 
lieutenant, M. Scaurus, who had arrived at Da- 
maseus, and who now ordered Aretas and Hyr- 
eanus to withdraw from Judæa (64). The next 
year Pompey himself arrived in Syria: he re- 
versed the decision of Scautus, earried away 
Aristobulus as a prisoner to Rome, and rein- 
stated Hyrcanus in the high-pricsthood, with 


Vid. CASPIUM 
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Aristobulus himself, escaped from Rome, and 
excited dangerous revolts, which were only 
quelled by the assistance of the Romans. The 
real government was now in the able hands of 
Antipater, the father of Herod, who rendered 
such important services to Cæsar during the 
Alexandrean war (47) that Cesar made him 
procurator of Judea, leaving to Hyreanus the 
title of high-priest Although Antipater was 
poisoned by the eontrivance of Hyreanus (48), 
the latter was a man of such feeble character 
that he allowed Herod to take vengeance on the 
murderer of his father, and to succeed to his fa- 
ther’s power and influence. The Parthians on 
their invasion of Syria, carried away Hyrcanus 
as prisoner (40). He was treated with much 
liberality by the Parthian king, and allowed to 
live in perfect freedom at Babylon. Here he 
remained for some years; but having at length 
received an invitation from Herod, who had 
meanwhile established himself on the throne of 
Judæa, he returned to Jerusalem with the eon- 
sent of the Parthian king. He was treated with. 
respect by Herod till the battle of Actium, 
when Herod, fearing lest Augustus might place 
Hyreanus on the throne, accused him of a trea- 
sonable eorrespondence with the king of Arabia, 
and on this pretext put him to death (30). 

[Hyrax1s ("Ypyic: now Donetz), a tributary of 
the Tanais in Asia.] 

Hyria (‘Ypia: Ypieús, Ypuirnc). I. A town: 
in Beotia, near Tanagra, was in the earliest 
times a place of importance, but afterward sunk 
into insignificance.—2. A town in Apulia. Vid. 
Urza. 

Hyrieus ('Ypieóc), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Alcyone, king of Hyria in Boeotia, husband 
of Clonia, and father of Nycteus, Lyeus, and 
Orion. Respecting his treasures, vid. AGAMEDES. 

Hyrmixa ('Yputvy), a town in Elis, mention- 
ed by Homer, but of which all trace had disap- 
peared in the time of Strabo. Near it was the: 
promontory Hyrmina or Hormina (now Cape 
Chiarenza). 

HnwiNE ('Ypuívg) daughter of Nelcus, or 
Nyeteus, wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

HxnrÁAcus ("Yprakoc), a Trojan, to whom Pri- 
am gave his first wife Arisba, when he married 
Hecuba. Homer makes him the fatüer of Asius, 
hence called Hyrtacides. In Virgil, Nisus and 
Hippocoon are also represented as sons of Hyr- 
tacus. 

[Hyrrius ("Yprioc), a leader of the Mysians, 
slain in the Trojan war by Ajax, son of Tela- 
mon. | 

HysLe (‘Yovai), 1. (‘Youdrye), a town in Ar- 
golis, south of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war.—2. (‘Yoveve), a town 
in Beeotia, east of Plate, called by Herodotus 
(v, 74) a demus of Attica, but probably belong- 
ing to Platez. 

Hysrasres (‘Yordomne ; in Persian, Goshtasp, 
Gustasp, Histasp, or Wistasp) 1. Son of AT- 
sames, and father of Darius L, was a member 
of tlie Persian royal house of the Achemenide. 
He was probably satrap of Persis under Cam- 


the authority, though not the name of royalty.| byses, and probably under Cyrus also—2. Son 
Hyrcanus, however, did not long enjoy his|of Darius I, and Atossa, eommanded the Bae- 


newly-recovered sovereignty in quict. 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, and subsequently 
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Alex- trians and Sace in the army of his brother 


Xerxes. 


TABADI INSULA. 


L. 


[Iananu Insura (Iabadiov vijcog: now prob- 
ably Java, though Von Humboldt and others re- 
gard it as Sumatra), a large and fruitful island 
of the Indian Sea, southeast of the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, with a capital city ealled Argyre ('Ao- 
yvpij).] 

lacenus ("laxyoc) the solemn name of Bae- 
chus in the Eleusinian mysteries, whose name 
was derived from the boisterous song ealled 
Tacehus. In these mysteries laechus was re- 
garded as the son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Ceres 
(Demeter), and was distinguished from the The- 
ban Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Semele. In some traditions Iac- 
chus is even called a son of Baeehus, but in 
others the two are identified. On the sixth day 
of the Eleusinian festival (the twentieth of Boé- 
dromion), the statue of Iacchus was carried from 
the temple of Ceres (Demeter) aeross the Thri- 
asian plain to Eleusis, accompanied by a nu- 
merous and riotous proeession of the initiated, 
who sang the Iacchus, carried mystic baskets, 
and daneed to the sound of cymbals and trump- 
ets, 

IApERA or Taper (Iadertinus : now Old Zara), 
& town on the coast of Illyrieum, with a good 
harbor, and a Roman colony under the name of 
* Colonia Claudia Augusta Felix." , 

[laEra (‘Idecpa). 1. A daughter of Nereus 
and Doris.—2. A wood nymph, who reared the 
sous of Alcanor, Pandarus and Bitias.] 

JALÉwus ('léAsuoc), a similar personification 
to that of Linus, and hence called a son of 
Apollo and Calliope, and the inventor of the 
song lalemus, which was a kind of dirge, and 
is only mentioned as sung on most melaneholy 
occasions. 

IarxÉxvs ("Id2uevos), son of Mars (Arcs) and 
Astyoche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was a 
native of the Beoeotian Orehomenos. He was 
one of the Argonauts and a suitor of Helena, 
After the destruction of Troy, he wandered 
about with the Orchomenians, and founded eol- 
onies in Colchis. 

IALYsus (Iáducos: now Jalyso), one of the 
three very aneient Dorian eities in the island of 
Rhodes, and one of the six original members 
of the Dorian Hexapolis (vid. Doris), stood on 
the northwestern coast of the island, about sixty 
stadia southwest of Rhodes. It is said to have 
derived its name from the mythieal Ialysus, son 
of Cereaphus, and grandson of Helios. 

Tape (’Idu67), a Thraeian woman, daughter 
of Pan and Echo, and a slave of Metanira. 
When Ceres (Demeter), in seareh of her daugh- 
ter, arrived in Attiea, and visited the house of 
Metanira, lambe eheered the mournful goddess 
by her jokes. 

TlambLicnus ('Iídu6Aiyoc) 1. A Syrian, who 
lived in the time of the Emperor Trajan, wrote 
a romanee in the Greek language entitled Baby- 
lonica. The work itself is lost, but an epitome 
of it is preserved by Photius.—2, A celebrated 
Neo-Platonic philosopher, was born at Chaleis 
in Ccele-Syria. He resided in Syria during the 
greater part of his life, and died in the reign 
of Constantine the Great, probably before A.D. 
$33. He was inferior in judgment and learn- 


LADES. 


ing to the earlier Neo-Platonists, Plotinus and 
Porphyry; and he introduced into bis system 
many of the superstitions and mysteries of the 
East, by means of which he endeavored to eheck 
the progress of Christianity. The extant works 
of lamblichus are, I. Ieo? Hvbayópov aipécens, 
on the philosophy of Pythagoras. It was in- 
tended as a preparation for the study of Plato, 
aud consisted originally of ten books, of whieh 
five only are extant. 1. The first book contains 
an account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without eare, it is yet of value, as the 
other works, from whieh it is taken, are lost. 
Edited by Kuster, Amsterd., 1707; and by 
Kiessling, Lips, 1815. 2. Hporpertirol Adyar 
eic gtAocogiay, forms a sort of introduction to 
the study of Plato. Edited by Kiessling, Lips, 
1818, 8vo. 3. Hep kowğç pabnuatixng émior- 
H4ene, contains many fragments of the works of 
early Pythagoreans. Edited by Fries, Copen- 
lagen, 1790. 4. Iep rc Nexouáxov apius]Tt- 
Kc elgayc yi. Edited by Tennulius, Deventer 
and Arnheim, 1668. 5. Tà Seodoyotpeva TÄS 
ápiluqtixc. Edited by Ast, Lips, 1817.—1L 
Ilept yvorrpicv, written to prove the divine ori- 
gin of the Egyptian and Chaldeean theology. 
Edited by Gale, Oxon, 1678. Ilambliehus wrote 
other works whieh are lost.—3. A later Neo- 
Platonie philosopher of Apamea, a eontempo- 
rary of the Emperor Julian and of Libanius. 

| lamenus (Iáuevos), a Trojan warrior, slain by 
Leonteus during the attack of the Trojans on 
the eamp of the Greeks.] 

lamina. Vid. Lamus. 

lamnia (Iduveca ; lapvia: 'lauvetrge : in Old 
Testament, Jabneel, Jabneh : now Zbneh or Gab- 
neh), a considerable city of Palestine, between 
Diospolis and Azotus, near the eoast, with a 
good harbor, was taken by King Uzziah from 
the Philistines. Pompey united it to the prov- 
inee of Syria. After the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem it became the seat of the Sanhedrim, and 
of a eclebrated seliool of Jewish learning. 

[Lamxo or Iamna (Tauva: now Ciudadela), a 
city in the smaller of the Balearic Islands (Afi- 
norca).] ‘ 

[Jampnonina, a strong place in the territory of 
the Meedi in Maecdonia.] 

Iams ('Iauoc), son of Apollo and Evadne, re- 
ceived the art of propheey from his father, and 
was regarded as the auecstor of the famous 
family of scers, the lamidee at Olympia. 

[IAnassa ('Idvacca), one of the Nereids.] 

axira (‘Idvecpa), one of the Nereids. 

Lastur (’Idv6y). 1. Daughter of Oeeanus and 
Tethys, and one of the playmates of Proserpina 
(Persephone).—2. Daughter of Telestes of Crete, 
beloved by Ipms. 

Tarkrus ("laxerór), one of the Titans, son of 
Colus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge), married Asia 
or Clymene, the daughter of his brother Oeca- 
nus, and became by her the father of Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheus, and Menotius. He was 
imprisoned with Saturn (Cronus) in Tartarus. 
Being the father of Prometheus, he was regard- 
ed by the Greeks as the ancestor of ihe human 
race. His descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, and 
others, are often designated by the patronymies 
lapetide(es), lapetionida(es), and the feminine 
Japetionis. 

[IAr18, son of Iasus, 


beloved by Apollo, and 
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received from him the knowledge of medicine 
and the prophetic art: he cured Æneas of the 
wound received by him in the war against La- 
tinus.] 

IavYprs ('Idrvóec or 'Iázoóec) a warlike and 
barbarous people in the north of Illyrieum, be- 
tween the Rivers Arsia and Tedanius, were a 
mixed race, partly Illyrian and partly Celtie, 
who tattooed their bodies. "They were subdued 
by Augustus. Their country was called Ia- 
PYDÍA. 

TivYeta (larvyía: 'Idzvysc), the name given 
by the Greeks to the south of Apulia, from Ta- 
rentum and Brundisium to the ProMONTORIUM 
Tapyaium (now Cape Leuca), though it is some- 
times applied to the whole of Apulia. Vid. Aru- 
Lla. The name is derived from the mythical 
lapyx. 

IAryx (Inv). 1. Son of Lyeaon and brother 
of Daunus and Peucetius, who went as leaders 
of a colony to Italy. Aceording to others, he 
was a Cretan, and a brother of leadius, or a son 
of Daedalus and a Cretan woman, from whom 
the Cretans who migrated to Italy derived the 
name of lapyges.—2. Tho west-northwestern 
wind, blowing off the coast of Iapygia (Apulia), 
in the south of Italy, and eonsequently, favor- 
able to persons crossing over to Greeee. It was 
the same as the apyéorys of the Greeks. 

Targas or Hiarpas, king of the Geetulians, 
and son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, 
sued in vain for the hand of Dido in marriage. 
For details, vid. Dino. 

TarpAnes (lapduvac), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence ealled Zardanis. 

TarbAnes or larpAnus (Tapdúvas, 'Lúpdavos). 
i. (Now Jardan), a river in Elis—2. A river in 
the north of Crete, which flowed near the town 
Cydonia, 

IXsion or IÁstus (laolwy, 'Idotoc), son of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) and Eleetra, the daughter of Atlas, 
or son of Corythus and Eleetra. At the wed- 
ding of his sister Harmonia, Ceres (Demeter) 
fell in love with him, and in a thriee-ploughed 
&eld (7pízoAoc) she became by him the mother 
-of Pluton or Plutus in Crete; Jupiter (Zeus), in 
consequence, killed Iasion with a flash of light- 
ning, Others represent him as living to an ad- 
vanced age as the husband of Ceres (Demeter). 
In some traditions Iasion and his brother Dar- 
danus are said to have earried the palladium to 
.Samothraee, and there to have been instrueted 
in the mysteries of Ceres (Demeter) by Jupiter 
(Zeus) Others relate that Iasion, being in- 
spired by Ceres (Demeter) and Cora (Proser- 
pina), travelled about in Sicily and many other 
countrics, and every where taught the people 
the mysteries of Ceres (Demeter). 

Tasıs, 2. e, Atalante, the daughter of Iasius. 

{IXsivs (Idovo¢). 1. King of Orchomenos, 
father of Amphion.—2. Vid. IAsiox.] 

liso (laco), ?. e, Reeovery, a daughter of 
JEsculapius or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hy- 
«glea, was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

Tassius or Iassicus Sinus ('lacikòç Kóàroç : 
now Gulf of Mandeliyeh), a large gulf on the 
western coast of Caria, between the peninsulas 
of Miletus and Myndus, named after the eity 
of Iassus, and called also Bargylictieus Sinus 
(Bapyv2intiros Kó^roc) from another city which 
:stood upon it, namely, Bargylia. 
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Tassus or Iäsus ("Iacooc, *lacos: 'Iaceóe : ruins 
at Asyn-Kalessi) a city of Caria, on the lassius 
Sinus, founded by Argives and further eolonized 
by Milesians. - 

Tasus ("lacoc) 1. An Areadian, son of Ly- 
eurgus and Cleophile or Eurynome, brother of 
Ancæus, husband of Clymene, the daughter of 
Minyas, and father of Atalante. He is likewise 
ealled lasius and Tasion.—2. Father of Amphion, 
and king of the Minyans.—[3. Son of Triopas, 
grandson of Phorbas, brother of Agenor, and 
father of Io, aeeording to one aeeount, was king 
of Argos.—4. Son of Sphelus, a leader of the 
Athenians before Troy, slain by ZEneas.] 

IAzYaGrs ("ldtvyec), a powerful Sarmatian peo- 
ple who originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Mieotis, but in 
the reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in 
Dacia, in the eountry bounded by the Danube, 
the Theiss, and the Sarmatian Mountains. They 
are generally ealled Sarmate Jazyges or simply 
Sarmate, but Ptolemy gives them the name of 
lazyges Metanaste, on aeeount of their migra- 
tion. The Iazyges were in elose allianee with 
the Quadi, along with whom they frequently at- 
tacked the Roman dominions, especially Mosia 
and Pannonia. In the fifth eentury they were 
eonquered by the Goths. 

InEria ('Iónpía: southern part of Georgia), a 
eountry ‘of Asia, in the eentre of the isthmus 
betwegn the Blaek and Caspian Seas, was 
bounded on the north by the Caueasus, on the 
west by Colchis, on the cast by Albania, and on 
the south by Armenia. It was surrounded on 
every side by mountains, through which there 
were only four passes. Sheltered by these 
mountains and watered by the Cyrus (now 
Kour) and its upper tributaries, it was famed 
for a fertility of whieh its modern name (from 
Tewpyéc¢) remains a witness. Its inhabitants, 
Inires (I6ypec) or IBĒRI, were, and are still, 
among the most perfeet speeimens of the Cau- 
easian raee. The ancients believed them to be 
of the same family as the Assyrians and Medes, 
whom they were thought to resemble in their 
eustoms. They were more civilized than their 
neighbors in Colchis and Albania, and were di- 
vided into four eastes: 1. The nobles, from 
whom two kings were ehosen; 2. The priests, 
who were also the magistrates ; 8. Tho soldiers 
and husbandmen; 4. The slaves, who perform- 
ed all publie and mechanical work. The ehief 
employment of the Iberians was agriculture. 
The Romans first beeame acquainted with the 
country through the expedition of Pompey in 
B.C. 65; and under Trajan it was subjeeted to 
Rome. In the fifth century it was eonquered 
by the Persian king Sapor. No eonnection 
ean be traeed between the Iberians of Asia and 
those of Spain. 

IsErus ("Iónpoc or "I67p : now Ebro), the prin- 
eipal river in the northeast of Spain, rises among 
the mountains of the Cantabri, near Juliobriga, 
flows southeast through a great plain between 
the Pyrenees and the Mons Idubeda, and falls 
into the Mediterranean near Dertosa, after 
forming a Delta. 

IsBYcus (lóvkoc), a Greek lyric poet, was a 
native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of 
his life at Samos, at the court of Polycrates, 
about B.C. 540. It is related that, travelling 
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through a desert place near Corinth, he was 
murdered by robbers, but before he dicd he eall- 
ed upon a floek of crancs that happened to fly 
over him to avenge his death. Soon afterward, 
when the people of Corinth were assembled in the 
theatre, the eranes appeared; and one of the 
murderers, who happened to be present, cried 
out involuntarily, “Behold the avengers of Iby- 
cus :” and thus were the authors of the crime 
detected. The phrase ai I6óxov yépavos passed 
into a proverb. The poetry of Ibyeus was 
chiefly erotic, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of his character. In his dialect there 
was a mixture of the Dorie and ZEolie. In an- 
tiquity there were seven books of his lyrie 
poems, of which only a few fragments now re- 
main. [These fragments are collected in Schnei- 
dewin's Tbyci Carminum Reliquie, Göttingen, 
1833.] 

IcAria or Icárius ('Ixapía, Irápios : Irapreús), 
a mountain and a demus in Attiea, belonging to 
the tribe ZEgeis, where Baeehus (Dionysus) is 
said to have taught Tearius the cultivation of the 
vine. 

IcArius (Iráptos), also ealled IcXmus or Ick- 
rion. 1. An Athenian, who lived in the reign 
of Pandion, and hospitably reeeived Bacchus 
(Dionysus) on his arrival in Attica. "The god, 
in return, taught him the cultivation of the vine. 
Icarius made a present of some wine to peas- 
ants, who became intoxicated by it, and think- 
ing that they were poisoned by Iearius, slew 
him, and threw his body into a well, or buried 
it under a tree. His daughter Erigone, after a 
long seareh, found his grave, to whieh she was 
eondueted by his faithful dog Mera. From 
grief she hung herself on the tree under which 
he was buried. Jupiter (Zeus) or Baechus (Di- 
onysus) placed her and learius among the stars, 
making Erigone the Virgin, learius Bodtes or 
Arcturus, and Mera Procyon or the little dog. 
Hence the latter is called Jcarius canis. The 
god then punished the ungrateful Athenians 
with madness, in which condition the Athenian 
maidens hung themselves as Erigone had done. 
The Athenians propitiated Icarius and Erigone 
by the institution of the festival of the Hora. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant, s.v—2. A Lacedemonian, 
son of Perieres and Gorgophóne, and brother 
of Tyndareus. Others ealled him grandson of 
Perieres, and son of CEbalus When learius 
and Tyndareus were expelled from Lacedsemon 
by their half-brother Hippoeoon, Icarius went 
to Aearnania, and there became the father of 
Penelope, and of several other ehildren. He 
afterward returned to Lacedeemon. Since there 


were many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he | 
promised to give her to the hero who should | 
Ulysses won the prize, | 


conquer in a foot race. 
and was betrothed to Penelope. Icarius tried to 
‘persuade his daughter to remain with kim, and 
not accompany Ulysses to Ithaca. Ulysses al- 
lowed her to do as she pleased, whereupon she 
covered her face with her veil to hide hér blushes, 
and thus intimated that she would follow her 
husband. Iearius then desisted from further cn- 
treaties, and ereeted a statue of Modesty on the 
spot. 

Icknus ("Ixapos), son of Deedalus. 
DALUS. 

IcÁnus or IcAria ('Ikapoc, 'Ikapía : now Ni- 


Vid. DÆ- 
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karia), an island of the ZEgean Sea, one of the 
Sporades, west of Samos, called also Doliche 
(0oAcyri, i. e. long island). ts common name, 
and that of the surrounding sea, Icartum MARE, 
were derived from the myth of Icarus. It was 
first colonized by the Milesians, but afterward 
belonged to the Samians, who fed their herds on 
its rich pastures, 

Iccius. [1. A noble of Rheims in Gallia Bel- 
gica, who headed a deputation of his townsmen 
to Cesar in B.C. 57, placing their state at Cæ- 
sar’s disposal, and praying his aid against the 
other Belgie communities. —2, A friend of 
Horace, who addressed him an ode (Carm,, i, 
29) and an epistle (£p.,i., 12) The ode was 
written in B.C. 25, when Iccius was preparing to 
join ZEhus Gallus in his expedition to Arabia. 
The epistle was composed about ten years after- 
ward, when Ieeius had beeome Vipsanius Agrip- 
pa’s steward in Sieily. In both poems Horace 
reprehends pointedly, but delicately, in Tecius an 
inordinate desire for wealth. 

IcEn1, called SimEnr (Zuucvot) by Ptolemy, a 
numerous and powerful people in Britain, who 
dwelt north of the Trinobantes, in the modern 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their revolt 
from the Romans, under their heroie queen 
Boadicéa, is celebrated in history. Vid Boa- 
DICEA. Their chief town was VENTA ICENORUM 
(now Catster) about three miles from Norwieh. 

Icuna (‘Iyvat: Lyvaioc) 1. A town in Bot- 
tiaa in Maeedonia, near the mouth of the Axius. . 
—2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, eelebrated 
for its worship of Themis, who was henee sur- 
named Ichneea. 

Icun# or Iscunz (‘Tyvai, 'loyvat) a Greek 
city in the north of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
Macedonians, was the scene of the first battle be- 
tween Crassus and the Parthians, in which the 
former gained the victory. Aceording to Appian, 
the Parthians soon after defeated the Romans 
near the same spot. 

[Icuntsa ('Lyvobca), the ancient name of Sar- 
dinia. Vid. SARDINIA. ] 

lontuyóPHAcI (Ix0vogáyo:, i. €., Fish-caters), 
was a vague deseriptive name given by the an- 
elents to various tribes on the coasts of Asia and 
Africa, of whom they knew but little. Thus we 
find Iehthyophagi: 1. In the extreme south-east 
of Asia, in the country of the Sine. 2. On the 
coast of Geprosis, 3. On the northeastern coast 
of Arabia Felix. 4. In Africa, on the coast of 
the Red Sea, above Egypt. 5. On the western 
coast of Africa, 

Icizivs. 1. Sr., was one of the three envoys 
sent by the plebeians, after their succession to 
the Sacred Mount, to treat with the senate, B. 
C. 494. He was thrice elected tribune of the 
plebs, namely, in 492, 481, and 471.—2. L, a 
man of great energy and eloquence, was tribune 
of the plebs 456, when he elaimed for the trib- 
unes the right of convoking the senate, and also 
carried the important law for the assignment 
of the Aventine (de Aventino publicando) to the 
plebs. In the following year (455) he was again 
elected tribune. He was one of the ehicf lead- 
ers in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 449. 
Virginia had been betrothed to him, and he bold- 
ly defended her cause before Appius Claudius ; 
| and when at length she fell by her father's hand, 
'Teilius hurried to the army which was carrying 
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ICONIUM. 


on war against the Sabines, and prevailed upon 
them to desert the governnient. 

Icóxiux (‘Ixdviov : 'Ixovieóc: now Aoniyeh), 
the eapital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, was, when 
visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city, with a mix- 
ed population of Jews and Greeks; under the 


later emperors. a colonv . and in the Middle Ages, + 


one of the greatest eities of Asia Minor, and 1m- 
portant in the history of the crusades. 

Icrixus (‘Ixtivog), a contemporary of Perieles, 
was the architect of two of the most eclebrated 
of the Greek temples, namely, the great temple 
of Minerva (Athena) in the aeropolis of Athens, 
ealled the Parthenon, and the temple of Apollo 
Epieurius, near Phigalia in Arcadia. Calli- 
erates was associated with Tetivus in building 
the Parthenon. 

Iva (Td, Dor. Ida). 1. (Now Jda or Kas- 
Dagh,) a mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Mi- 
nor, which formed the southern boundary of the 
Troad; extending from Leetum Promontorium 
in the southwest corner of the Troad, eastward 
along the northern side of the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, and further east into the centre of Mysia. 
Its highest summits were Cotylus on the north 
and Gargara on the south; the latter is about 
five thousand feet high, and is often capped with 
snow. Lower down, the slopes of the mountain 
are wellawooded; and lower still, they form 
fertile fields and valleys. The sourees of the 
Seamander and the Asepus, besides other riv- 
ers and numerous brooks, are on Ida, The 
mountain is celebrated in mythology as the 
seene of the rape of Ganymede, whom Ovid | 





(Fast. ii, 145) calls Zdeus puer, and of the judg- 
ment of Paris, who is called /deus Judex by | 
Ovid (ast. vi, 44), and Jdeus pastor by Cieero | 
(ad. Att, ii, 18) In Homer, too, its summit is 
the plaee from which the gods wateh the battles 
in the plain of Troy. Ida was also an aneient 
seat of the worship of Cybele, who obtamed from 


it the name of /dwa Mater —2. (Now Psilorati), a | Cretans in eighty ships against Troy. 


mountain in the centre of Crete, belonging to the 
mountain range whieh runs through the whole 
length of the island. Mount Ida is said to be 
seven thousand six hundred and seventy-four feet 
above the level of the sea. It was closely con- 
nected with the worship of Jupiter (Zeus), who is 
said to have been brought up in a eave in this 
mountain. 

Ipma Mater. 

Ipar DacrYrr Vid. DACTYLI 

[Ipzus ('Idazos). 1. A herald of the Trojans. 
—2. Son of Dares, the priest of Vulean (Hephes- 
tus), slain by Diomede. } 

lpXrtux ('Id4Atov), a town in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus (Aphrodite), who henee bore the sur- 
name /dalia. 

Ipantuyrsvus (ódvOvpcoc) a king of the Sey- 
thians, under whom they overran Asia, and ad- 
vaneed as far as Egypt. 

Ipas ("Ióac). 1. Son of Aphareus and Arene, 
the daughter of Gsbalus, brother of Lyneeus, 
husband of Marpessa, and father of Cleopatra or 
Aleyone. From the name of their father, Idas 
and Lyneeus are called Apharetide or Apharide. 


Vid. Iba. 


IDRIEUS. 


maiden from him. The lovers fought for her 
possession, but Jupiter (Zeus) separated them, 
and left the decision with Marpessa, who chose 
Idas, from fear lest Apollo should desert her if 
she grew old. The Apharetidæ also took part 
in the Calydonian hunt, aud in the expedition of 
the Argonauts. Butthe most eelebrated part of 
their story 1s their battle with the Dioseurt, Cas- 
tor and Pollux, whieh is related elsewhere (p. 
260, b.).—[2. One of the guests at the marriage 
of Perseus, slain by Phineus.—3. One of the com- 
panions of Diomedes, ehanged by Venus (Aphro- 
dite) into a bird.—4. A Trojan warrior, mention- 
ed by Virgil, slain by Turnus in Italy.—5. Two 
heroes in the Theban war, the.one from Onehes- 
tus, the other from Tanarus.] 

[Ive (107). 1. Daughter of Corybas and moth- 
er of Minos—2. A nymph, mother of Nisus by 
Hyrtaeus.] 

Iptstavisus Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably in the neighborhood of the 
Porta Westphaliea, between Rinteln and Haus- 
berge, memorable for the vietory of Germanieus 
over the Cherusei, A. D. 16. 

IpxoN('ióuov) 1. Sonof Apollo and Asteria, 
or Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and aecompanied 
the Argonauts, although he knew beforehand 
that death awaited him. He was killed in the 
eountry of the Mariandynians by a boar or a 
serpent; or, according to others, he died there 
of a disease.—[2. A Rutulian, sent by Turnus to 
Lucas to propose to settle the dispute for the 
hand of Lavinia by single eombat between the 
heroes.] 

IpóxExEUS (lóouevetc) 1. Son of the Cretan 
Deuealion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphaé, 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes ealled 
Lyctius or Cnosius, from the Cretan towns of 
Lyetus and Cnosus. He was one of the suitors 
of Helen; and, in eonjunetion with Meriones, 
the son of his half-brother Molus, he led the 
He was 
one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, 
and distinguished himself especially in the bat- 
tle near the ships. Aecording to Homer, Idom- 
eneus returned home in safety after the fall of 
Troy. Later traditions relate that onee in a 
storm he vowed to saerifiee to Neptune (Posei- 
don) whatever he should first mect on his land- 
ing, if the god would grant him a safe return. 
This was his own son, whom he accordingly 
sacrificed, As Crete was thereupon visited by 
a plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus. He 
went to Italy, where he settled in Calabria, and 
built a temple to Minerva (Athena). From theneo 
he is said to have migrated again to Colophon, 
on the eoast of Asia. His tomb, however, was 
shown at Cnosus, where he and Meriones were 
worshipped as heroes.—2. Of Lampsacus, a 
friend and disciple of Epieurus, flourished about 
B.C. 310-270. He wrote several philosophieal 
and historical works, all of «which are lost. 
The latter were chiefly devoted to an account 
of the private life of the distinguished men of 
Greece. 

IpórnEa (Eidoéa), daughter of Proteus, taught 


Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the daughter | Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 
of Evenus, but Idas carried her off in a winged compel him to declare in what manner he might 
chariot which Neptune (Poseidon) had given reach home in safety. 


bim. 
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Evenus eould not overtake Idas, but | 
Apollo found him in Messene and took the. 


Iprirus or Hipnixvs (’Idpteve, 'Iópieéc) king of 
Caria, seeond son of Heeatomnus, succeeded to 


IDUBEDA. 


the throne on the death of Artemisia, the widow 
of his brother Maussolus, in B.C. 351. He died 
in 344, leaving the kingdom to his sister Apa, 
whom he had married. 

lpunípa (now Sierra de Oca and Lorenzo), a 
range of mountaius in Spain, begins among the 
Cantabri, forms the southern boundary of the 
plain of the Ebro, and runs southeast to the 
Mediterrauean. 

Intmama (Idovuara), is the Greek form of the 
scriptural name Epos, but the terms are not 
preeisely equivalent. In the Old Testament, 
and in the time before the Babylonish eaptivity 
of the Jews, Edom is the district of Mount Seir, 
that is, the mouutainous region extending north 
and south from the Dead Sea to the eastern 
head of the Red Sea, peopled by the descend- 
ants of Esau, and added by David to the Israel- 
itish monarchy. The decline of the kingdom 
of Judea, and at last its extinction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, enabled the Edomites to extend 
their power to the northwest over the southern 
part of Judea as far as Hebron, while their 
original territory was taken possession of by 
the Nabathean Arabs. Thus the Idumea of 
the later Jewish and of the Roman history is 
the southern part of Judea and a small portion 
of the north of Arabia Petræa, extending north- 
west and southeast from the Mediterranean to 
the western side of Mount Seir. Under the 
Maccabees, the Idumæans were again subject- 
ed to Judea (B.C. 129), and governed, under 
them, by prefeets (orparyyoí), who were very 
probably descended from the old princes of 
Edom; but the internal dissensions in the As- 
mon:ean family led at last to the establishment 
of an Idumean dynasty on the Jewish throne. 
Vid. Antipater, Nos. 3, 4, Heropres. The Ro- 
man writers of the Augustan age and later use 
Idumea and Judæa as equivalent terms. Soon 
after the destruetion of Jerusalem the name of 
Idumza disappears from history, and is merged 
in that of Arabia. Both the old Edomites and 
the later Idumeans were a eommercial peo- 
ple, and earried on a great part of the traffie be- 
tween the East and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ip¥ia ('Ióvia) daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, and wife of the Colehian king eres. 

Jenne. Vid. HisEnw1a. 

léra (Ierai: "lerivoc: now Jato), a town in 
the interior of Sieily, on a mountain of the same 
name, southwest of Maeella. 

[lemme (IycAye2i: now Jigelli or Jigel), a 
city of Mauretania Caesariensis, west of the 
River Ampsaga, between the rivers Audus and 
Gulus.] 

Icitium (uow Giglio), a small island off the 
Etrusean coast, opposite Cosa. 

Iexativs (Iyvárioc), one of the apostolieal 
fathers, was a hearer of the Apostle John, aud 
sueceeded Evodius as bishop of Antioch in A.D. 


69. He was condemned to death by Trajan at. 
Antioch, and was taken to Rome, where he was. 
thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
Some | 


The date of his martyrdom is uncertain. 


place it in 107, but others ns late as 116. On 


his way from Antioeh to Rome, Ignatius wrote , A pollo would have liked to save, beeause he was 


several epistles in Greek to various ehurches. 
There are extant at present fifteen epistles 


aseribed to Ignatius, but of these only seven are , 





ILIONEUS, 


considered to be genuine; and even these seven 
are much interpolated. The ancient Syriae ver- 
sion of some of these epistles, which las been 
recently diseovered, is free from many of the 
interpolations found in the present Greek text, 
and was evidently exeeuted when the Greek 
text was in a state of greater purity than it is 
at present. The Greek text has been publish- 
ed in the Patres Apostolici by Cotelerius, Am- 
sterd., 1724, and by Jacobson, Oxon., 1838; and 
the Syriae version, accompanied with the Greek 
text, by Cureton, Lond., 1849. 

Icuvium (Iguvinus, Iguvinas, -àtis : now Gub- 
bio or Hugubio), au important town in Umbria, 
on the southern slope of the Apennines. On a 
mountain in the neighborhood of this town was 
a eelebrated temple of Jupiter (Zeus), in the 
rums of which were discovered, four centuries 
ago, seven brazen tables, eovered with Umbrian 
inseriptions, and whieh are still preserved at 
Gubbio. These tables, frequently called the 
Eugubian Tables, contain more than one thou- 
sgnd Umbrian words, and are of great import- 
anee fora knowledge of the ancient languages 
of Italy. They are explained by Grotefend, Ru- 
dimenta Lingue Umbrice, &e, Hannov., 1835, 
seq. and by Lepsius, Znseriptiones, Umbrice et 
Osco, Lips., 1841. 

ILaira (IAáe«pa), daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. The two sis- 
ters are frequently mentioned by the poets un- 
der the name of Leucippide. Both were car- 
ried off by the Dioseuri and llairà became the 
wife of Castor. 

ILERCAONES, ILERCAONENSES, or lrLuRGAYO- 
NENSES, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the western coast, between the Ibérus and Mons 
Idubéda. Their chief town was DERTOSA. 

ILerDA (now Lerida), a town of the Ilergétes 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on a height 
above the River Sicoris (now Segre), which was 
here crossed by a stone bridge. It was after- 
ward a Roman colony, but in the time of Au- 
sonius had ceased to be a place of importance. 
It was here that Afrieanus and Petreius, the le- 
gates of Pompey, were defeated by Cesar (B.C. 
49). 

st a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

Inia or Rura Sinvia. Vid. ROMULUS. 

Inict or ILLiceE (now Elche) a town of the 
Contestanti, on the eastern coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the road from Carthago Nova 
to Valentia, was a colonia immunis. The mod- 
ern Elche lies at a greater distance from the 
coast than the aneient town. 

ILrENSES, an ancient people in SARDINIA. 

ILióNa (lAcóvg), daughter of Priam and Hee- 
uba, wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, king 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she bore 
a son Deipylus. At the beginning of the Trojan 
war her brother Polydorus was intrusted to her 
care, and she brought him up as her own 602. 
For details, vid. Porynorus. liona was the 
name of one of the tragedies of Pacuvius. 
(Hors Sat., ii, 3, 619 i 

Itóxkus (‘IAcovedc). 1. A son of Niobe, whom 
praying ; but the arrow was no longer under the 
eontrol of the god. Vid. Nrosr.—|[2. A Trojan, 
son of Phorbas, slain in a Peneleus.— 


IMPA.: 


3. One of the companions of Æncas:—4. A Tro- 
jan warrior, slain by Diomedes.] x 

Irira (now Pennaflor), a town in Hispania 
Betica, on the right bank of the Betis, which 
was navigable to this place with small vessels. 

[Irnirura (MAímrovAa) 1. Called Macsa, a 
city of Hispania Beetica, between the rivers 
Anas and Betis—2. I. Minor (now Lepe di 
Ronda), also in Hispania Beetica, belonging to 
the district of Astigi. | 

ILissus ('lAtocós more rarely Ei?uocdc), a 
small river in Attica, rises on the northern 
slope of Mouut Hymettus, reeeives the brook 
Eridauus near the Lyeeum, outside the walls of 
Athens, then flows through the eastern side of 
Athens, and loses itself in the marshes in the 
Athenian plain. The Ilissns is now usually dry, 
as its waters are drawn off to supply the eity. 

Inivufia (EiAeí0via), also ealled Elithyia, Ile- 
thyia, or Eleutho, the goddess of birth, who 
eame to the assistance of women in labor. 
When she was kindly disposed, she fnrthered 
the birth; but when she was angry, she pro- 
tracted the labor. In the Iliad the Hithyiæ (in 
the plnral) are ealled the daughters of Hera 
(Juno). Bnt in the Odyssey and Hesiod, and 
in the later poets in general, there is only one 
goddess of this name.  Ilithyia was the servant 
of Hera (Juno), aud was employed by the latter 
to retard the birth of Hereules. Vid. HERCULES. 
The worship of Tlithyia appears to have been 
first established among the Dorians in Crete, 
where she was believed to have been born in a 
eave in the territory of Cnosus. From thenee 
her worship spread over Delos and Attiea. Ae- 
cording to a Delian tradition, llithyia was not 
born in Crete, bnt had eome to Delos from the 
Hyperboreans, for the purpose of assisting Leto 
(Latona) In an aueient hymn attributed to 
Olen, which was sung in Delos, Ilithyia was 
called the mother of Eros (Love). It is proba- 
ble that [lithyia was originally a goddess of the 
moon, and hence became identified with Arte- 
mis or Diana. The moon was supposed to ex- 
ercise great influenee over growth in general, 
and consequently over that of children. 

Iriux. Vid. Troas. 

lniísÉmis (1AAí6epic) 1. (Now Tech), called 
Ticus or Tecnum by the Romans, a river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, in the territory of the Sar- 
dones, rises in the Pyrenees, and falls, after a 
short course, into the Mare Gallienm.—2. (Now 
Hine), a town of the Santones, on the above- 
mentioned river, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
was originally a plaee of importanee, but after- 
ward sunk into insignifieanee. 
by Constantine, who changed its name into 
HMeLÉNa, after thet of his mother, whence the 
modern Eine. 


ILLrrurcIs or ILLiTURGI (now Andujar), an 
important town of the Turduli in Hispania Tar- | 


raconensis, sitnated on a steep roek near the 
Beetis, and on the road from Corduba to Cas- 
tulo: it was destroyed by Seipio B.C. 210, but 


was rebuilt, and reeeived the name of Forum | 


Julium. 

ILLYricum or IrrYms, more rarely ILLYRÍA 
(rò 'IAAvpucóv "IAAvpíc, 'IAAvpía) included, in 
its widest signifieation, all the land west of 
Macedonia and east of Italy and Raetia, extend- 
ing south as far as Epirus, and north as far as 
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| B.C. 859. 


It was restored 


ILLYRICUM. 


the valleys of the Savus and Dravus, and the 
jonction of these rivers with the Danube. This 
wide extent of eountry was inhabited by numer- 
ous Illyrian tribes, all of whom were more or 
less barbarous. They were probably of the 
same origin as the Tlhracians, but some Celts 
were mingled with them. The country was di- 
vided into two parts: 1. Intyris BarBAaRA or 
Romana, the Roman provinee of ILLYRICUM, €X- 
tended along the Adriatie Sea from Italy (Istria), 
from which it was separated by the Arsia, to 
the River Drilo, and was bounded on the east 
by Macedonia and Mesia Superior, from whieh 
it was separated by the Drinus, and on the north 
by Pannonia, from which it was separated by 
the Dravus. It thus comprehended a part of 
the modern Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, al- 
most the whole of Bosnia, and a part of Albania. 
It was divided in aneient times into three dis- 
tricts, aecording to the tribes by whieh it was 
inhabited: Japydia, the interior of the eountry 
on the north, from the Arsia to the Tedanins 
(vid. Iapypes); Liburnia, along the coast from 
the Arsia to the Titius (vid. Lisurnt); and Dal- 
matia, south of Liburnia, along the coast from 
the Titius to the Drilo. Vid) Daumatia. The 
Liburnians subnitted at an early time to the 
Romans; but it was not till after the eonquest 
of the Dalmatians, in the reign of Augustus, that 
the entire country was organized as a Roman 
provinee. From this time the Illyrians, and 
especially the Dalmatians, formed an important 
part of the Roman legions.—2. ILLYRIS Graca, 
or ILLYRIA proper, also ealled Ertrus Nova, ex- 
tended from the Drilo, along the Adriatic, to the 
Cerannian Mountains, which separated it from 
Epirus proper: it was bounded on the east by 
Maeedonia. It thus embraeed the greater part 
of the modern Albania. It was a niountainous 
conntry, but possessed some fertile land on thie 
eoast. Its prineipal rivers were the Aous, Ap- 
sus, Genusus, and Panyasus. In the interior 
was an important lake, the Lvouwiris. On the 
coast there were the Greek colonies of Epidam- 
nus, afterward Dyrruacnmium, and APOLLONIA- 
It was at these places that the celebrated Via 
Egnatia commenced, whieh ran through Maee- 
donia to Byzantium. The eountry was inhab- 
ited by various tribes, ATINTANES, TAULANTH, 
Partuint, Dassarere, de. In early times they 
were troublesome and dangerous neighbors to 
the Macedonian kings. They were subdued by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, who 
defeated and slew in battle their king Bardylis, 
After the death of Alexander the 
Great, most of the Illyrian tribes recovered 
their independenee. At a later time, the injury 
which the Roman trade. snffered from their pi 
raeles brought against them the urms of the re- 
publie. The forees of their queen Tenta were 
easily defeated by the Romans, and she was 
obliged to purehase peace by the surrender of 
part of her dominions and the payment of an 
annual tribute, 229. The second Illyrian war 
was finished by the Romans with the same ease. 
_ lt was eommenced by Demetrius of Pharos, who 
"was guardian of Pineus, the son of Agron, but 
‘he was conquered by the consul ZEmilins Pau- 
‘lus, 219. Pinens was sneceeded by Pleuratus, 
who eultivated friendly relations with the Ro- 
mans. His son Gentius formed an alliance 


ILUS. 


with Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
Rome; but he was conquered by the pretor 
L. Anicius, in the same year as Perseus, 168; 
whereupon Illyria, as well as Macedonia, be 
came subject to Rome. In the new division of 
the empire under Constantine, Illyricum form- 
ed one of the great provinces of the empire. It 
was divided into ILLYRICUM OccIDENTALE, which 
included lllyrieum proper, Pannonia, and Nori- 
eum, and ILLYRICUM ORIENTALE, which eompre- 
hended Dacia, Mcesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Inus (I2oc). 1. Son of Dardanus by Batea, 
the daughter of Teucer. Ius died without is- 
sue, and left his kingdom to his brother, Erich- 
thonius.—2. Son of Tros and Callirrhoé, grand- 
son of Erichthonius, and great-erandson of Dar- 
danus; whence he is ealled Dardanides. He 
was the father of Laomedon and the grandfather 
of Priam. He was believed to be the founder 
of Ilion, which was also called Troy, after his 
father. Jupiter (Zeus) gave him the palladium, 
a statue of three cubits high, with its feet close 
together, holding a spear in its right hand, and a 
distaff in its left, and promised that as long as 
it remained in Troy, the city should be safe. 
The tomb of Ilus was shown in the neighbor- 
hood of Troy.—3. Son of Mermerus, and grand- 
son of Jason and Medea. He lived at Ephyra, 
between Elis and Olympia; and when Ulysses 
came to him to fetch the poison for his arrows, 
llus refused it, from fear of the vengeance of 
the gods—/4. A Latin warrior, slain by Pallas, 
son of Evander. | 

Inva. Vid. Amari. 

ILváres, a people in Liguria, south of the Po, 
in the modern Montferrat. 

Imacnára (Imacharensis: now MMaccara), a 
town in Sicily, in the Herean Mountains. 

[Imanuentivs, king of the Trinobantes, slain 
by Cassivelaunus. | 

[Iataon, a Latin warrior, whom Halesus pro- 
tected when attacked by Pallas, son of Evander. ] 

ImAus (rò 'Luaov ópoc), the name of a great 
mountain range of Asia, is one of those terms 
which the ancient geographers appear to have 
used indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. 
In its most definite application, it appears to 
mean the western part of the Himalaya, between 
the Paropamisus and the Emodi Montes; but 
when it is applied to some great chain, extend- 
ing much further to the north, and dividing 
Seythia into two parts, Scythia intra Imaum 
and Scythia extra Imaum, it must cither be un- 
derstood to mean the modern Afoussour or Al- 
tai Mountains, or else some imaginary range, 
which cannot be identified with any actually 
existing mountains. 

Imbrásus ('Iubpacos), a river in the island of 
Samos, formerly called Parthenius, flowing into 
the sea not far from the city of Samos. The 
celebrated temple of Juno (Hera) ('Hpatov) 
stood near it, and it gave the epithet of Imbra- 
sia both to Juno (Hera) and to Diana (Artemis). 

[ Imprius (Tubpcoc), son of Mentor of Pedasus 
in Caria, married an illegitimate daughter of 
Priam (named Medesicaste), and aided Priam 
against the Greeks: he was slain by Teucer.] 


Iubros ('Inópoc: 'Iu6óptoc: now HEmbro or Lm- | 


brus), an island in the north of the Augean Sea, 


against : 


INDIA. 


ty-two northeast of Lemnos. It is about twen- 
ty-five miles in circumference, aud is hilly, but 
contains many fertile valleys. Imbros, like the 
ucighboring island of Samothrace, was in an- 
cient times one of the chief seats of the wor- 
ship of the Cabiriand Mercury (Hermes). There 
was a town of the same name on the east of 
the island, of which there are still some ruins. 

InXcins ('Ivayíc), a surname of Io, the daugh- 
ter of Inachus. The goddess Isis is also called 
Inachis, because she was identified with Io; 
and sometimes /nachis is used as synonymous 
with an Argive or Greek woman. Jnae/tides in 
the same way was used as a name of Epaphus, 
a grandson of Inachus, and also of Perseus, be- 
cause he was born at Argos, the city of Inachus. 

TxAcuus ("Ivayoc), son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and father of Phoroneus and Egialeus, to whom 
others add Io, Argus Panoptes, and Phegeus or 
Pegeus He was the first king and the most 
ancient hero of Argos, whence the country is 
frequently ealled the land of Inaehus; and he 
is said to have given his name to the River Ina- 
chus. The ancients made several attempts to 
explain the stories about Inachus: sometimes 
they looked upon him as a native of Argos, who, 
after the flood of Deucalion, led the Argives 
from the mountains into the plains; and some- 
times they regarded him as the leader of an 
Egyptian or Libyan colony, which settled on 
the banks of the Inachus. 

InXcuus(“Ivayoc). 1.(Now Planitza or Zeria), 
the chief river in Argolis, rises in the mountain 
Lyrceus, on the borders of Arcadia, flows in a 
southeasterly direction, receives near Argos the 
Charadrus, and falls into the Sinus Argolicus 
south of Argos.—2. [Now Arileli, or, according 
to Leake, Ariadha], a river in Acarnania, which 
rises in Mount Lacmon, in the range of Pindus, 
and falls into the Achelous. 

InArime. Vid. ÆNARIA. 

InXnos (Ivápoc, occasionally "Ivapoc), son of 
Psammitichus, a chief of some Libyan tribes 
to the west of Egypt, commenced hostilities 
against the Persians, which ended in a revolt of 
the whole of Egypt, B.C. 461. In 460 Inaros 
called in the Athenians, who, with a fleet of 
two hundred galleys, were then off Cyprus: the 
ships sailed up to Memphis, and, occupying two 
parts of the town, besieged the third. In the 
same year Inaros defeated the Persians in a 
great battle, in which Acheemenes, the brother 
of the king Artaxerxes, was slain. But a new 
army, under a new commander, Megabyzus, 
was more successful. The Egyptians and their 
allies were defeated; and Inaros was taken by 
treachery and crucified, 455. 

Inpía (7 'lvóía: 'Ivóóc, Indus) was a name 
used by the Greeks and Romans, mueh as the 
modern term Kast Indies, to describe the whole 
of the southeast part of Asia, to the east, south, 
and southeast of the great ranges of mountains 
now called the Soliman and Himalaya Mount- 
ains, including the two peninsulas of Hindus- 
tan, and of Burmah, Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Malacca, and also the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. There is ample evidevee that com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on, from a very 
early time, between the western coast of Hindus- 


near the Thracian Chersonesus, about eighteen | fan and the western parts of Asia, by the way of 
miles southeast of Samothrace, and about twen-! the Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the 
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Syrian Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way 
of the Red Sea and Idum«a, both to Egypt and 
to Pheenieia; and soon from Phoenicia to Asia 
Minor and Europe. The direct aequaintance 
of the western uations with India dates from 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who 
added to the Persian empire a part of its north- 
west regions, perhaps only as far as the Indus, 
eertainly not beyond the limits of the Punjab ; 
aud the slight knowledge of the eountry thus 
obtained by the Persians was eonveyed to the 
Greeks through the inquirics of travellers, es- 
pecially Herodotus, and afterward by those 
Greeks who resided for some time in the Per- 
sian empire, such as Cresias, who wrote a spe- 
cial work on India (Ivdix«4). The expedition of 
ALEXANDER into India first brought the Greeks 
into actual eontact with the eountry; bnt the 
conquests of Alexander only extended within 
Scinde and the Punjab, as far as the River Hy- 
PuasisS, down whieh he sailed into the Indus, 
and down the Indus to the sea. The Greek 
king of Syria, Seleucus Nicator, erossed the 
Hyphasis, and made war with the Prasii, a peo- 
ple dwelling on the banks of the upper Ganges, 
to whom he afterward sent ambassadors, na- 
med Megasthenes aud Daimachus, who lived 
for several years at Palibothra, the eapital of 
the Prasii, and had thus the opportunity of ob- 
taining much information respecting the parts 
of India about the Ganges. Megasthenes eom- 
posed a work on India, whieh appears to have 
been the ehief source of all the aceurate in- 
formation eontained in the works of later writ- 
ers. After the death of Seleueus Nicator, B.C. 
281, the direct intercourse of the Western na- 
tions with India, except in the way of com- 
merce, eeased almost entirely ; and whatever 
new information the later writers obtained was 
often very erroneous Meanwhile, the founda- 
tion of Alexandrea had created an extensive 
ecommerce between India and the West, by way 
of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sca, and Egypt, 
which made the Greeks better acquainted with 
the western eoast of the peuinsula, and extended 
their knowledge further into the Eastern seas; 
but tlre information they thus obtained of the 
countries beyond Cape Comorin was extremely 
vague and scanty. Another channel of inform- 
ation, however, was opened, during this period; 
by the establishment of the Greek kingdom of 
Baetria, to which a eonsiderable part of North- 
ern India appears to have been subject. The 
later geographers made two great divisions of 
India, which are separated by the Ganges, and 
are called India intra Gangem and India extra 
Gangem, the former including the peninsula of 
Hindustan, the latter the Burmese peninsula. 
They were acquainted with the division of the 
people of Hindustan into castes, of which they 
enumerate seven. It is not necessary, for our 
objeet, to mention the other particulars which 
they relate concerning Iudia and its people. 
Ixpisftis and Manponivs, two brothers, and 
ehiefs of the Spanish tribe of the Mergetes, who 
played an important part in the war between 
the Romans and Carthaginians in Spain during 
the second Punic war. For some years they 
were faithful allies of the Carthaginians; but 
in consequence of the generous treatment 
whicli the wife of Mandonius and the daughters 
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of Indibilis received from P. Scipio when they 
fell into his hands, the two brothers deserted 
the Carthaginian eause, and joined Scipio in 
209 with all the forces of their nation. But in 
206, the illness and reported death of Seipio 
gave them hopes of shaking off the yoke of 
Rome, and they excited a general revolt not 
only among their own subjeets, but the neigh- 
boring Celtiberian tribes also. They were de- 
| feated by Seipio, and upon sueing for forgiveness 
| were pardoned. But when Scipio left Spain in 
the next year (205), they again revolted. The 
Roman generals whom Scipio bad léft in Spain 
forthwith marched against them; Indibilis was 
slain in battle, and Mandonius was taken soon 
afterward and put to death. 

INDICETAE or ÍNDIGETES, a people in the north- 
east corner of Hispania Tarraconensis, close 
upon the Pyrenees. Their ehief town was Em- 
PORIUM, 

Inpicus OckAnus. Vid. Eryruraux MARE. 

Inpicites, the name of those indigenous 
gods and heroes at Rome, who once lived on 
earth as mortals, and were worshipped after 
their death as gods, such as Janus, Picus, 
Faunus, Æneas, Evander, Hercules, Latinus, 
Romulus, and others. Thus Æneas, after his 
disappearance on the banks of the Numicus, 
became a deus Indiges, pater Indiges, or Jupiter 
Indiges ; and in like manner, Romulus became 
Quirinus, and Latinus Jupiter Latiaris. The 
Indigetes are frequently mentioned together 
with the Lares and Penates; and many writers 
eonnect the Indigetes with those divinities to 
whom a share in the foundation of the Latin 
and Roman state is ascribed, such as Mars, 
Venus, Vesta, die. 

Ixpvs or SiwDpus (-Ivóóc : now Indus, Sind), a 
great river of India, rises in the table-land of 
Thibet, north of the Himalaya Mountains, flows 
nearly parallel to the great bend of that ehain 
on its northern side, till it breaks through the 
chain a little east of Attoek, in the northwest 
corner of the Punjab, and then flows southwest 
through the great plain of the Punjab into the 
Erythreum Mare (now Jndian Ocean), which 
it enters by several mouths, two aecording to 
the earlier Greek writers, six aecording to the 
later. Its chief tributaries are the Cophen (now 
Cabul), whieh enters it from the northwest at 
Attock, and the Acesines on the east side. Vid. 
Hyruasis. Like the Nile, the Indus overflows 
its banks, but with a much less fertilizing re- 
sult, as the country about its lower eourse is 
for the most part a sandy desert, and the de- 
posit it brings down is much less rich than that 
of the Nile. The erroneous notions of the early 
Greeks respecting the connection between the 
southeastern parts of the continents of Africa 
and Asia, led to a confusion between the Indus 
and the Nile; but this and other mistakes were 
corrected by the voyage of Alexanders fleet 
down the Hyphasis and the Indus. The an- 
cient name of India was derived from the na- 
tive name of the Indus (now Sind). 

_Axpus (Ivdd¢: now Dollomor-Ohai), a eon- 
siderable river of Asia Minor, rising in the 
southwest of Phrygia, and flowing through the 
district of Cibyratis and the southeastern corner 


of Caria into the Mediterranean, opposite to 
Rhodes. 
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INDUTIOMARUS or Inpuciomarus, one of the; of the same name.—2. A town in Latium, on 
leading chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul As he} the Via Latina, and at the junction of the Ca- 
was opposed to the Romans, Cæsar induced | sinus with the Liris, whenee its inhabitants are 
the leading men of the nation to side with Cin-| called Interamnates Lirinates. Tt was made a 
getorix, the son-in-law but rival of Indutiomarus, | Roman eolony B.C. 312, but subsequently sunk 
B.C. 54. Indutiomarus, in eonsequence, took up | into insignifieence. 
arms against the Romans, but was defeated and| Inrencaria an important town of the Vaceei 
slain by Labienus. fan Hispania Tarraeonensis, on the road from. As- 

IxEssA. Vid. tsa, No. 2, tnriea to Ceesaraugusta, 

IxrÉmi the gods of the Nether World, in| Inrercisa or PETRA Prerrusa, a town in Um- 
contradistinction from the Superi, or the gods bria, so ealled because a road was here eut 
of heaven. In Greek the Inferi are ealled oi throngh the rocks by order of Vespasian. An 
káro, ol g0óvio:, oi UTO yalav, ol čvepðe, or ol | ancient inseription on the spot still eommem- 
úméveple Yeoi; and the Superi, of vw, Úraro: | orates this work. 
and obpdvioc. But the word Inferi is also fre-| Inrernum Mare, the Mediterranean Sea, ex- 
qnently used to designate the dead, in eontra- | tended on the west from the Straits of Hereu- 
distinetion from those living upon the earth; so|les, whieh separated it from the Atlantic, to 
that apud inferos is equivalent to “in Hades,” | the eoasts of Syria and Asia Minor on the east. 
or “in the lower world.” The Inferi therefore| In the northeast it was usually supposed to 
comprise all the inhabitants of the lower world, | terminate at the Hellespont. From the Straits 
the gods, viz, Hades or Pluto, his wife Perse-|of Hereules to the furthest shores of Syria it is 
phone (Proserpina), the Erinnyes or Furies, and|two thousand miles in length; and, ineluding 
others, as well as the souls of departed men. The] the islands, it oeeupies an area of seven hun- 
gods of the lower world are treated of in separate | dred and thirty-fonr thousand square miles. It 


articles. was called by the Romans Mare Internum or 
IxrÉnuM Mare. Vid. Tyrruenum MARE. Intestinum ; by the Greeks, 7 éco Ydlarra or 7 
INGEVONES. Vid. GERMANIA, p. 327, a. &vróc ÜdAarra, or more fully, 7 ¿vros Hpaxdet- 
ÍNGAUNI, a people in Liguria, on the eoast,|ov ovrgAOv Válarra, and by Herodotns jde 7 
whose chief town was Atbium INGAUNUM. vúdarra ; and from its washing the eoasts both 
[IxaÉxa (now Avranches), a town of the Ab- | of Greece and Italy, it was also ealled both by 
rineatui in Gallia Lugdunensis.] Greeks and Romans Our Sea (7 uerépa Vahat- 


Incentus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was gov- | Ta, 7; ka? quas 9áAarra, Mare Nostrum). The 
-rnor of Pannonia when Valerian set out upon | term Mare Mediterraneum is not used by the 
his eampaign against the Persians, A.D. 258. He} best classical writers, and oeenrs first in Soli- 
assumed the purple in his province, but was de-|nus. Most of the ancients believed that the 
feated and slain by Gallienus. Mediterranean reeeived its waters from the At- 

[IncuiomEnus, brother of Sigimer and of Ar- |lantie, and poured them throngh the Hellespont 
minius: he had been the adherent of Rome,|and the Propontis into the Euxine; but others, 
but afterward joined the party of Arminius.|on the eontrary, maintained that the waters 
After having served for some time with them, | came from the Euxine into the Mediterranean. 
envy of the fame or power of Arminius led him | The ebb and flow of the tide are perceptible in 
to abandon the eause of the Cheruseans : at the only a few parts of the Mediterranean, sueh as in 
head of his elients he deserted to the Suevians, | the Syrtes ou the eoast of Afriea, in the Aldriatic, 
with whom he was defeated by Arminius. | die. The different parts of the Mediterranean are 

Ixo (Ivó), daughter of Cadmus and Harmo- | called by different names, whieh are spoken of in 
nia, and wife of Athamas. For details, vid, | separate articles. Vid, Mare TynnGENUM or Ix- 


ATHAMAS, FERUM, ADRIA or M, Apriaticum or M. SUPERUM, 
Indus, a name both of Melieertes and of Palæ- į M. Srcutum, M. AAcaum, die, 
mon, beeause they were the sons of Ino. [IxrERocnEA (now Jntrodoco), a town of the 


Insupres, a Gallie people, who erossed the; Sabines in the interior of Samnium.] 
Alps, and settled in Gallia Transpadana, in the | Ixrowsus, the Unshorn, a surname of Apollo 
north of Italy. Their chief town was Mepro-|and Baeehus, in allusion to’ the eternal youth of 
LANUM. Next to the Boii, they were the most | these gods, sinee the Greek youths allowed their 
powerful and warlike of the Gallie tribes in Cisal- | hair to grow until they attained manhood. 
pine Ganl. They were conquered by the Romans!  Ixur Casrguw. Vid. Casrrum, No. 1. 
shortly before the eommeneement of the seeond|  IxYcuw (‘Ivuxov or -o¢: "Ivvkivoc: now Calda 
Punie war. Bellota ?), a small town in the south of Sieily, not 
Inrapuerses ('Ivragépvac), one of the seven | far from Selinus, ou the River Hypsas, 
conspirators against the two Magi in Persia,| Io (Ió), daughter of Inaehns, the first king 
D.C. 522. He was afterward put to death by |of Argos, or, according to others, of Iasns or 
Darius, Piren. Jupiter (Zeus) loved To, but, on aecount 
InTEMELM, a people in Liguria, on the eoast,|of Juno’s (Hera) jealousy, he metamorphosed 
whose chief town was ALBIUM InTEMELIUM. her into a white heifer. The goddess, who 
lxrERAMNA (Interamnas), the name of sev-|was aware of the ehange, obtained the heifer 
eral towns in Italy, so ealled from their lying |from Jupiter (Zeus), and placed her under the 
between two streams, 1. (Now Terni), an an-|eare of Argus Panoptes; but Jupiter (Zens) 
cient munieipium in Umbria, situated on the|sent Mereury (Hermes) to slay Argus and de- 
Nar, and surrounded by a canal flowing into |liver Io. Vid. Ancus. Juno (Hera) then tor- 
this river, whence its inhabitants were called| mented lo with a gad-fly, and drove her ina 
Interamnates Nartes. It was the birth-plaee of | state of phrensy from land to land over the 
the historian Tacitus, as well as of the emperor | whole earth, until at length E i rest on 
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the banks of the Nile. Here she recovered her ' at the period of his last illness. Those writers 


original forin, and bore a son to Jupiter (Zeus) 
called Epaphus. Vid. ErArnus. This is the 
common story, whieh appears to be very an- 
cient, sinec Homer eonstantly gives the epithet 
of Argiphontes (the slayer of Argus) to Mereury 
(Hermes). The wanderings of lo were very 
celebrated in antiquity, aud were extended and 
embellished with the inerease of geographical 
knowledge. Of these there is a full aceouat in 
the Prometheus of Asehylus. The Bosporus 
is said to have derived its name from her swim- 
ming across it. According to some traditions 
Jo married Telegonus, king of Egypt, and was 
afterward identified with Isis. The legend of 
lo is difficult to explain. It appears that Io 
was identical with the moon, whieh is prob- 
ably signified by her being represented as a wo- 
man, with the horns of a heifer. Her eonneetion 
with Egypt scems to be an invention of later 
times, and was probably suggested by the resem- 
blanee whieh was found to exist between the Ar- 
give lo and the Egyptian Isis. 

IónXrrs, king of Lycia. Vid. BELLEROPHON, 

lor. Vid. Casares, No. 4. 

loLAENSES. Vid. loravs. 

loràus ('lóAaoc) son of Iphieles and Autome- 
ausa. Iphicles was the half-brother of Hercu- 
les, and Iolaus was the faithful eompanion and 
charioteer of the hero. Vid. Hercures. He 
assisted Hereules in slaying the Lernean Hy- 
dra. After Hercules had instituted the Olyin- 
pic games, lolaus won the vietory with the 
horses of his master. Hereules sent him to 
Sardinia at the head of his sons whom he had 
by the daughters of Thespius. He introdueed 
civilization among the inhabitants of that island, 
and was worshipped by them. From Sardinia 
he went to Sicily, and then returned to Hereu- 
les shortly before the death of the latter. After 
the death of the hero, Iolaus was the first who 
offered saerifiees to him as a demigod. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, lolaus dicd in Sardinia, 
whereas, according. to others, he was buried 
in the tomb of his grandfather, Amphitryon. 
His deseendants in Sardinia were called ’IoAa- 
eic and Jolaensis. Vid. Sarpinia. lolaus, after 
his death, obtained permission from the gods 
of the nether world to eome to the assistanec of 
the children of Hercules, He slew Eurystheus, 
and then returned to the shades. 

Toucus ("loAxóc, Ep. 'lawAróc, Dor. 'IaAkóc: 
164x105), an ancient town in Magnesia in Thes- 
saly, at the top of the Pegasean Gulf, seven 
stadia from the sea. It is said to have been 
founded by the mythical Cretheus, and to have 
been colonized by Minyans from Orehomenus. 
lt was celebrated in mythology as the residence 
of Pelias and Jason, and as the plaee from whieh 
the Argonauts sailed in quest of the golden 
fleece. At a later time it fell into decay, and its 
inhabitants were removed to the neighboring 
town of Demetrias, whieh was founded by Dem- 
etrius Pohorcetes. 

IOLE (1647), daughter of Eurytus of Cichalia, 
was beloved by Hereules. For details, vid. p. 
359, a. After the death of Hercules, she married 
his son Hyllus. 

Iorras or lonavus (’167Aa¢ or 'lóZaos). 1. Son 
of Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia. He was eup-bearer to Alexander 
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who adopt the idea of the king having been 
poisoned, represent Iollas as the person who ac- 
tually administered the fatal draught.—2. Of Bi- 
thynia, a writer on materia medica, flourished in. 
the third century D.C. 

Ion ("Iov) 1. The fabulous ancestor of the 
lonians, is described as the son of Apollo by 
Creusa, the daughter of Ereehtheus and wife 
of Xuthus. The most eelebrated story about 
Ion is the one which forms the subject of the 
lon of Euripides. Apollo had visited Creusa in 
a cave below the Propylea, at Athens; and 
when she gave birth to a son, she exposed him 
in the same cave. The god, however, had the 
child eonveyed to Delphi, where he was edu- 
eated by a priestess. Some time afterward 
Xuthus and Creusa came to consult the oraele 
about the means of obtaining an her. They 
received for answer that the first human being 
whieh Xuthus met on leaving the temple should 
be his son. Xuthus met Ion, and acknowledged 
him as his son; but Creusa, imagining him to 
be a son of her husband by a former mistress, 
caused a cup to be presented to the youth, 
which was filled with the poisonous blood of a 
dragon. However, her object was discovered, 
for as Ion, before drinking, poured out a liba- 
tion to the gods, a pigeon whieh drank of it 
died on the spot. Creusa thereupon fled to the 
altar of the god. lox dragged her away, and 
was on the point of killing her, when a priestess 
interfered, explained the mystery, and showed 
that lon was the son of Creusa. Mother and 
son thus beeame reeoneiled, but Xuthus was 
not let intc the secret. Among the inhabitants 
of the ZEgialus, 4. e, the northern coast of Pel- 
oponnesus, who were lonians, there was an- 
other tradition current. — Xuthus, when expelled 
from Thessaly, eame to the Ægialus. After 
his death Ion was on the point of marehing 
against the Ægialeans, when their king Seli- 
nus gave him his daughter Heliee in marriage. 
On the death of Selinus, Ion succeeded to the 
throne, and thus the .Agialeans received the 
name of Ionians, and the town of Helice was 
built in honor of Ion’s wife. Other traditions 
represent lon 'as king of Athens between the 
reigns of Erechtheus and Ceerops ; for it is 
said that his assistanee was called in by the 
Athenians in their war with the Elcusinians, 
that he conquered Eumolpus, and then beeame 
king of Athens He there beeame the father 
of four sons, Geleon, ZEgieores, Argades, and 
Hoples, whose names were given to the four 
Athenian elasses. After his death he was buri- 
ed at Potamus.—2. Of Chios, son of Orthomenes, 
was a celebrated tragie poet. He went to 
Athens when young, and there enjoyed the soeiety 
of ZEsehylus and Cimon. The number of his 
tragedies is variously stated at twelve, thirty, 
and forty. We have the titles and a few frag- 
ments of eleven. Ion also wrote other kinds of 
poetry, and prose works both in history and phi- 
losophy. [The fragments of his tragedies are 
contained in Wagner's Fragm. Trag.‘ Grec, p.91 
—36.]—3. Of Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time 
of Soerates, from whom one of Plato's dialogues 
is nauned. 

Tonia (lovia : lores) and Ioxis (Rom. poet.), 
a distriet on the western coast of Asia Minor 
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£o ealled from the Ionian Greeks who eolonized | 


it at a time earlier than any distinet historical 
reeords. The mythieal account of “the great 
lonie migration” relates that in eonsequence 
of the disputes between the sons of Codrus, 
king of Athens, about the suceession to his gov- 
ernment, his younger sons, Neleus and Andro- 
clus, resolved to seek a new home beyond the 
JEgean Sea. Attica was at the time overpeo- 
pled by numerous exiles, whom the great rev- 
olution, known as “the return of the Heraeli- 
da," had driven out of their own states, the 
chief of whom were the Ionians who had been 
expelled from Peloponnesus by the Dorian in- 
vaders. Á large portion of this superfluous 
population went forth as Athenian eolonists, 
uuder the leadership of Androelus and Neleus, 
and of other chieftains of other raees, and set- 
tled on that part of the western shores of Asia 
Minor, which formed the coast of Lydia and 
part of Caria, and also in the adjaeent islands 
of Chios and Samos, and in the Cyelades. The 
mythieal ehronology places this great move- 
ment one hundred and forty years after the 
Trojan war, or sixty years after the return of 
the Heruelidee, that is, in B.C. 1060, or 1044, 
aeeording to the two ehief dates imagined for 
the Trojan war. Passing from mythology to 
history, the earliest authentie reeords show us 
the existenee of twelve great eities on the above- 
named coast, claiming to be (though some of 
them only partially) of Ionie origin, and all 
united into one confederacy, similar to that of 
the twelve ancient Ionian eities on the northern 
coast of the Peloponnesus. The distriet they 
possessed formed a narrow strip of eoast, ex- 
tending between, and somewhat beyond, the 
mouths of the rivers Metander on the south, 
and Hermus on the north. The names of the 
twelve eities going from south to north, were 
Mitetus, Myus, Priexe, Samos (city and island), 
Eruegsus, Cotornon, Lesepus, Teos, ERYTHRA, 
Cmos (city and island), Ciazomena, and Puo- 
CEA; the first three on the coast of Caria, 
the rest on that of Lydia: the eity of Smyrna, 
whieh lay within this distriet, but was of Aolie 
origin, was afterward (about B.C. 700) added 
to the Ionian confederacy. The common sane- 
tuary of the league was the Panionium (ravid- 
viov), a Sanetuary of Neptune (Poseidon) Heli- 
conius, on the northern side of the promontory 
of Myeale, opposite to Samos; and here was 
held the great national assembly (zav7yvpic) 
of the eonfederaey, ealled Panionia (maviana : 
vid. Dict. of Antig, s. v). It is very import- 
ant to observe that the inhabitants of these 
cities were very far from being exelusively 
and purely of lonian deseent. The traditions 
of the original colonization and the accounts 
of the historians agree in representing them 
as peopled by a great mixture, not only of 
Hellenie races, but also of these with the earlier 
inhabitauts, sueh as Carians, Leleges, Lydians, 
Cretans, and Pelasgians; their dialects, Herodo- 
tus expressly tells us, were very different, and 
nearly all of them were founded on the sites 
of preexisting native settlements. The reli- 
gious rites, also, which the Greeks of Ionia ob- 
served, in addition to their national worship of 
Neptune (Poseidon), were borrowed in part 
from the native communities; such were the 
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worship of Apollo Didymæus at Branehide, 
near Miletus, of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus, 
and of Apollo Clarius at Colophon. All these 
facts point to the eonclusion that the Greek 
eolonization of this coast was effeeted, not by 
one, but by suecessive emigrations from different 
states, but chiefly of the Tonie raee. The cen- 
tral position of this distriet, its excellent har- 
bors, and the fertility of its plains, watered by 
the Meander, the Cayster, and the Hermus, 
combined with the energetie ebaracter of the 
Ionian race to confer a high degree of prosper- 
ity upon these eities ; and it was not long beture 
they began to send forth colonies to many 
plaees on the shores of the Mediterranean aud 
the Euxine, and even to Greece itself. During the 
rise of the Lydian empire, the eities of lonia 
preserved their independenee until the reigu of 
Croesus, who subdued those on the main laud, 
but relinquished his design of attacking the 
islands. When Cyrus had overthrown Croesus, 
he sent his general Harpagus to eomplete the 
conquest of the Ionie Greeks, B C. 587. Under 
the Persian rule they retained their politieal 
orgauization, subjeet to the government of the 
Persian satraps, and of tyrants who were set up 
in single eities, but they were required to render 
tribute and military service to the king. In 
B.C. 500 they revolted from Darius Hystaspis, 
under the leadership of HistrwUs. the former 
tyrant of Miletus, and his brother-in-law Aris- 
TAGORAS, and supported by aid from the Athe- 
nians. The Ionian army advanced as far as 
Sardis, whieh they took and burned, but they 
were driven baek to the eoast, and defeated 
near Ephesus, D.C. 499. The re-eonquest of 
Ionia by the Persians was eompleted by the 
taking of Miletus in 496, and the Jouians were 
eompelled to furnish ships, and to serve as sol- 
diers in the two expeditious against Greeee. 
After the defeat of Xerxes, the Greeks earried 
the war to the eoasts of Asia, and effeeted the 
liberation’ of Ionia by the vietories of Mycale 
(419) and of the Eurymedon (469). In 387 the 
peaee of Antaleidas restored Ionia to Persia ; 
and after the Maeedonian eonquest, it formed 
part, sueeessively, of the kingdom of Pergamus, 
and of the Roman provinee of Asia. For the 
history of the several eities, see the respeetive 
articles. In no eountry inhabited by the Hel- 
lenie raee, exeept at Athens, were the refine- 
ments of eivilization, the arts, and literature, 
more highly eultivated than in lonia. The rest- 
less energy aud free spirit of the Jonie race, 
the riehes gained by eommeree, and the neigh- 
borhood of the great seats of Asiatie eivilization, 
eombined to advanee with rapidity the intel- 
leetual progress and the social development of 
its people; but these same influenees, uneheeked 
by the rigid diseipline of the Dorie raee, or the 
simple earnestness of the Æolie, imbued their 
social life with luxury and lieenee, and invested 
their works of genius with the hues of enchant- 
ing beauty at the expense of severe good 
taste and earnest purpose. Out of the loug 
list of tHe authors and artists of Ionia, we may 
mention Mimnermus of Colophon, the first poct 
of the amatory elegy; Anacreon of Teos, who 
sang of love and wine to the musie of the lyre; 
Thales of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazomen:, 
and several other early philosophers; the early 
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annaliste, Cadmus, Dionysius, and Hecatius, 
all of Miletus; and, in the fiue arts, besides 
being the home of that exquisitely beautiful 
order of architecture, the Ionie, and possess- 
ing many of the most magnifieent temples in 
the world, lonia was the native country of 
that refined school of paiuting, whieh boasted 
the names of Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrba- 
siue. The most flourishing period in the bis- 
tory of Ionia is that during whieh it was subjeet 
io Persia; but its prosperity lasted till the 
decline of the Roman empire, under whieh its 
cities were among the chief resorts of the cel- 
ebrated teachers of rhetorie and philosophy. 
The important plaee whieh some of the ehief 
cities of lonia oeeupy in the early history of 
Christianity is attested by the Acts of the Apos- 
éles, and the Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
zians, and of St. John to the seven churches of 
Asin. 

Ióxliux Mare ('Ióvioc rróvroc, 'Ióviov véAayoc, 
‘lovin $d4Aarra, 'lóvioc Tópoc) a part of the 
Mediterranean Sea between Italy and Greece, 
was south of the Adrintie, and began on the 
west at Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the east 
at Orieus in Epirus, or at the Ceraunian Mount- 
ains. In more ancient times the Adriatie was 
called 'Ióvtoc púxos or lóveos kóAmoc ; while ata 
later time the Ionium Mare itself was included 
in the Adriatie. In its widest signification, the 
Ionium Mare included the Mare Siculum, Creti- 
eum, and Icarium. Its name was usually de- 
rived by the aneients from the wanderings of 
lo, but it was more probably so enlled from the 
Tonian colonies, which settled in Cephallenia 
and the other islands off the western coasts of 
Greece. 

[Ioras, a bard at the court of Queen Dido, 
who is represented by Virgil as singing at the 
entertainment given by the queen to Aneas.] 

IóraoN ('loóóv), son of Sophocles by Nicos- 
trate, was a distinguished tragie poet. He 
brought out tragedies during the life of his 
father, and was still flourishing B.C. 405, the 
year in whieh Aristophanes brought out the 

"rogs. For the eelebrated story of his undutiful 
harge against his father, vid. SOPHOCLES. 

[Ios (loc, now Nio), a small island in the clus- 
ter of the Sporades, south of Naxos, said to have 
eontained the tomb of Homer. 

[Ioxus ('lofoc) son of Melanippus, grandson 
of Theseus, leader of a eolony to Caria.] 

[IenEus ('lóeóc) a Lycian warrior, slain by 
Patroelus.] 

[Ipuranassa ('Ióívacca). 1. Daughter of Pree- 
ius. Vid. Prarus—2. Daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clyteemnestra, same as IPnIGENTA.] 

Ipmías ('ó:dc), 4. e, Evadne, a daughter of 
Iphis, and wife of Capaneus. 

Ipuictes, or lenrcius ('IóuxAZe, 'IQikAog, or 
"IowAeóc) 1. Son of Amphitryon and Alemene 
of Thebes, was one night younger than his 
half-brother Hereules. He was first married 
to Automedusa, the daughter of Aleathous, by 
whom he beeame the father of Iolaus, and after- 
ward to the youngest daughter of Creón. He 
accompanied Hereules on several of his expedi- 
tions, and also took part in the Calydonian hunt. 
He fell in battle against the sons of Hippocoon, 
or, aceording to another account, was wounded 
in the battle against the Molionide, and was ear- 
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ried to Pheneus, where he died.—2. Son of Thes- 
tius by Laophonte, or Deidamia, or Eurythemis, 
or Leueippe. He took part in the Calydonian 
hunt and the expedition of the Argonauts.—3. 
Son of Phylacus, and grandson of Deion and 
Clymene, or son of Cephalus and Clymene, the 
daughter of Minyas. He was married to Dio- 
media or Astyoche, and was the father of Po- 
darces and Protesilaus. He was also one of 
the Argonauts; and he possessed large herds 
of oxen, which he gave to the seer Melampus. 
He was also celebrated for his swiftness in run- 
ning. 

TenicrÁtES (Ipixpárac), the famous Athenian 
gencral, was the son of a shoemaker, He dis- 
tinguished himself at an early age by his gal- 
lantry in battle; and in B.C. 394, when he was 
only twenty-five years of age, he was appointed 
by the Athenians to the command of the forees 
which they sent to the aid of the Baotians 
after the battle of Coronea. In 393 he eom- 
manded the Athenian forces at Corinth, and at 
the same time introduced an important im- 
provement in military tactics, the formation of 
a body of targeteers (zeAraocraí) possessing, to 
a certain extent, the advantages of heavy and 
light-armed forees. This he effeeted by sub- 
stituting a small target for the heavy shield, 
adopting a longer sword and spear, and repla- 
eing the old eoat of mail by a linen eorslet. At 
the head of his targeteers he defeated and 
nearly destroyed a Spartan Mora in the follow- 
ing year (392), an exploit which beeame very 
celebrated throughout Greece. In the same 
year he was sueceeeded in the command at 
Corinth by Chabrias. In 389 he was sent to 
the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who was 
defeated by bim and slain in the following 
year. On the peaee of Antaleidas in 387, 
Iphierates went to Thraee to assist Seuthes 
king of the Odryse, but he soon afterward 
formed an allianee with Cotys, who gave him 
his daughter in marriage. In 377 Iphierates 
was sent by the Athenians, with the eommand 
of a mercenary foree, to assist Pharnabazus 
in reducing Egypt to subjection; but the ex- 
pedition failed through a misunderstanding be- 
tween Iphierates and Pharnabazus, In 373 
Iphierates was sent to Coreyra, in eonjunetion 
with Callistratus and Chabrias, in the eom- 
mand of an Athenian foree, and he remained 
in the Ionian Sea till the peace of 371 put an 
end to hostilities. About 867 he was sent 
against Ainphipolis, and after carrying on the 
war against this place for three years, was 
superseded by Timotheus. Shortly afterward, 
he assisted his father-in-law Cotys in his war 
against Athens for the possession of the Thra- 
eian Chersonesus. But his eonduet in this 
matter was passed over by the Athenians. 
After the death of Chabrias (375), Iphierates, 
Timotheus, and Menestheus were joined with 
Chares as eommanders in the Social war, and 
were prosecuted by their unserupulous col- 
league, beeause they had refused to risk an en- 
gagement in a storm.  lphierates was aequit- 
ted. From the period of his trial he seems to 
have lived quietly at Athens. He died before 
348.  Iphierates has been commended for his 
combined prudence and energy as a general 
The worst words, he said, that a commander- 
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could utter were, “I shonld not have expeeted 
it" His serviees were highly valued by the 
Athenians, and were rewarded by them with 
almost unpreeedented honors. 

[Iermnámas (‘Idedcuac), son of Antenor and 
Theano, brother of Coon, eame with twelve ships 
from Thrace to the assistanee of the Trojans; 
was slain, together with his brother, by Aga 
memnon.] 

Iputcenta ('loryfveta), aeeording to the most 
common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clyteemnestra, but aeeording to others, a 
daughter of Theseus and Helena, and brought 
up by Clytzmnestra as a foster-ehild. Aga- 
memnon had onee killed a stag in the grove of 
Diana (Artemis); or he had boasted that the 
goddess herself conld not hit better; or he had 
vowed in the year in whieh Iphigenia was born 
to saerifiee the most beautiful produetion of 
that year, but had afterward negleeted to ful- 
fill his vow. One of these cireumstanees is 
said to have been the cause of the ealm which 
detained the Greek fleet in Aulis when the 
Greeks wanted to sail against Troy. The seer 
Calehas deelared that the saerifiee of Iphigenia 
was the only means of propitiating Diana (Ar- 
temis). Agamemnon was obliged to yield, and 
Tphigenia was brought to Chaleis under the 
pretext of being married to Achilles. When 
phigenia was on the point of being saerifieed, 
Diana (Artemis) earried her in a eloud to 
Tauris, where she beeame the priestess of the 
goddess, and a stag was snbstitnted for her by 
Diana (Artemis) While Iphigenia was serv- 
ing Diana (Artemis) as priestess in Tauris, her 
brother Orestes and his friend Pylades eame to 
Tauris to earry off the image of the goddess at 
this plaee, whieh was believed to have fallen 
from heaven. As strangers, they were to be 
saerifieed in the temple of Diana (Artemis); 
bnt Iphigenia reeognized her brother, and fled 
with him and the statue of the goddess. 
mean time, Eleetra, another sister of Orestes, 
had heard that he had been saerifieed in Tauris 
by the priestess of Diana (Artemis). At Delphi 
she met Iphigenia, who, she supposed, had mur- 
dered Orestes. She therefore resolved to de- 
prive Iphigenia of her sight, but was prevented 
by the interferenee of Orestes; and a seene 
of reeognition took plaee. All now returned 
to Myeenze; but Iphigenia earried the statue 
of Diana (Artemis) to the Attie town of Brau- 
ron, near Marathon. She there died as priestess 
of the goddess. As a daughter of Theseus, 
Iphigenia was eonneeted with the heroie fami- 
lies of Attica, and after her death the veils 
and most eostly garments which had been worn 
by women who had died in ehildbirth were 
dedicated to her. Aeeording to some tradi- 
tions, Iphigenia never died, but was ehanged 
by Diana (Artemis) into Heeate, or was en- 
dowed by the goddess with immortality and 
eternal youth, and under the name of Oriloehia 
became the wife of Aehilles in the island of 
Leuee. The Laeedemonians maintained that 
the image of Diana (Artemis), which Iphigenia 
and Orestes had earried away from Tauris, was 
preserved in Sparta and not in Attica, and was 
worshipped in the former place under the name 
of Diana (Artemis) Orthia. Both in Attiea and 
in Sparta human saerifices were offered to Iphi- 
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genia in early times. Tu place of these human 
sacrifiees the Spartan youths were afterward 


seourged at the festival of Diana (Artemis) Or- 


thia. It appears probable that Iphigenia was 
| ded the same as Diana (Artemis) her- 
self. 


Iprmimébia or Irmmšoe (‘Ide édera, "Iotu£ó: 
danghter of Triops, and writ e Moat à Tare 
in love with Neptune (Poseidon) she often: 
walked on the sea-shore, and eolleeted its wa- 
ters in her lap, whenee she became, by Neptune: 
(Poseidon), the mother of the Aloide, Otus and 
Ephialtes. While Iphimedia and her daughter: 
Paneratis were eelebrating the orgies of Bac- 
ehus (Dionysus) on Mount Drius, they were 
carried off by Thraeian Pirates to Naxos or 
St oupy la but they were delivered by the Al- 
oid. 

[IpnimEDon ('lóuu£óov), a son of Eurystheus, 
slain in battle in the attempt to repel the iuva- 
sion of Peloponnesus by the Heraelide.] 

[Irnixóvs ('Ióívooc), son of Dexius, a Greek, 
slain by the Lyeian Glaueus before Troy.] 

Ipuis (I¢cc). 1. Son of Aleetor, and father: 
of Eteoelus and Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
was king of Argus. He advised Polyniees to 
give the eelebrated neeklaee of Harmonia to 
Eriphyle, that she might persuade her husband 
Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition against 
Thebes. He lost his two ehildren, and therefore: 
left his kingdom to Sthenelus, son of Capaneus.. 
—2. Son of Sthenelus, and brother of Eurys- 
theus, was one of the Argonauts who fell in the: 
battle with Metes.—3. A youth in love with 
Anaxarete. Vid. Anaxarere.—4. Daughter of 
Ligdus and Telethusa, of Pheestus in Crete. 
She was brought up as a boy, on the adviee of 
Isis, beeause her father, previous to her birth, 
had ordered the ehild to be killed if it should be 
a girl. When Iphis had grown up, and was to 
be betrothed to lanthe, she was metamorphosed 
by Isis into a youth.—[5. Daughter of Enyeus 
of Seyrus, eelebrated for her beauty, presented 
by Achilles to Patroelus.] 

[Ipmrriox ('órríov), son of Otrynteus and a 
Naiad, eame from Hyde, at the foot of Tmolus in 
Lydia, to the Trojan war; slain by Aehilles.] 

Irnïrus ("Ióvroc). 1. Son of Enrytus of GEcha- 
lia, oue of the Argonauts, was afterward killed 
by Hereules. (For details, vid. p. 358, b, 359, a.) 
—2. Son of Naubolus, and father of Sehedius; 
Epistrophus, and Eurynome, in Phoeis, likewise 
one of the Argonauts.—3. Son of Heemon, or 
Praxonides, or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored the- 
Olympie games, and instituted the eessation of 
all war during their eelebration, B.C. 884. 

[Irurui{e (’1¢6iun), daughter of Iearius, sister 
of Penelope ; under her form Minerva appeared 
to Penelope to eonsole her when disquieted at 
the departure of Telemachus from Ithaea. | 

Irsus ("Iycoc), a small town in Great Phrygia. 
eelebrated iu history as the seene of the deei- 
sive battle whieh elosed the great eontest be- 
tween the generals of Alexander for the succes- 
sion to his empire, and in which Antigonus was 
defeated and slain, B.C. 801. Vid. ANTIGONUS. 
The site is unknown, but it appears to: have: 
been about the centre of Phrygia, not far from 
SYNNADA. f á 

Ira (Elpa, ‘Ipd), a mountain fortress in Mes- 
senia, memorable as the plaee where Aristom- 
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enes defended himself for eleven years against 
the Spartans. Its capture by the Spartans in B. 
C. 668 put an end to the second Messenian war. 
It is doubtful whether it is the same as Ira (77, 
ix, 150), one of the seven cities which Agamem- 
non promised to Achilles. 

Irenaus (Eipyvaioc), one of the early Christian 
fathers, was probably born at Smyrna between 
A.D. 120 and 140. In his early youth he heard 
Polyearp. He afterward went to Gaul, and in 
177 sueeeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyon. He 
made many eonverts from heathenism, and was 
most active in opposing the Gnosties, especially 
the Valentinians. He seems to have lived till 
about the end of the second century. The only 
work of Irenæus now extant, Adversus Hercses, 
is intended to refute the Gnosties. The original 
Greek is lost, with the exeeption of a few frag- 
ments, but the work exists in a barbarous but 
ancient Latin version. Edited by Grabe, Oxon., 
1702; [and by Stieren, Leipzig, 1848, segg., 2 
vols. 8vo.] 

Inine (Eipjvy), called Pax by the Romans, 
the goddess of peace, was, aeeording to Hesiod, 
a daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis, and 
one of the Hore. Vid. Horm. After the vie- 
tory of Timotheus over the Lacedemonians, 
altars were erected to her at Athens at the pub- 
lie expense. Her statue at Athens stood by the 
side of that of Amphiaraus, carrying in its arms 
Plutus, the god of wealth, and another stood 
near that of Hestiain the Prytaneum. At Rome, 
where peaee was also worshipped as a goddess, 
she had a magnifieent temple, which was built 
by the Emperor Vespasian. Pax is represented 
on coins as a youthful female, holding in her 
left arm a cornueopia, and in her right hand an 
olive-braneh or the staff of Mercury. Some- 
dimes she appears in the act of burning a pile 
of arms, or carrying corn-ears in her hand or 
upon her head. 

Iris ('Ip:c) daughter of Thaumas (whenee 
she is called Thaumantias) and of Electra, and 
sister of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appears 
as the messenger of the gods, especially of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) and Juno (Hera). In the Odyssey, 
Mercury (Hermes) is the messenger of the gods, 
and Iris is never mentioned. Iris appears to 
have been originally the personification of the 
rainbow, for this brilliant phenomenon in the 
skies, whieh vanishes as quickly as it appears, 
was regarded as the swift messenger of the gods. 
Some poets deseribe Iris as the rainbow itself, 
but other writers represent the rainbow as only 
the road on whieh Iris travels, and which there- 
fore appears whenever the goddess wants it, and 
vanishes when it is no longer needed. In the 
earlier poets Iris appears as a virgin goddess, 
but in the later she 1s the wife of Zephyrus and 
the mother of Eros. ris is represented in 
works of art dressed in a long and wide tunic, 
over which hangs a light upper garment, with 
wiugs attached to her shoulders, carrying the 
herald's staff in her left hand, and sometimes also 
holding a pitcher. 

Iris (Ipeg: now Yeshil-Irmak), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rises on the northern side of 
the northernmost range of the Anti-Taurus, in 
the south of Pontus, and flows first west past 
Comana Pontica, then north to Amasia, where it 
turns to the east of Eupatoria (Megalopolis), 
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where it receives the Lycus, and then flows 
north through the territory of Themiseyra Into 
the Sinus Amisenus. Xenophon states its breadth 
at three plethra (three hundred feet). 

Irus (‘Ipoc). 1. Son of Actor, and father of 
Eurydamas and Eurytion. He purified Peleus, 
when the latter had murdered his brother; but, 
during the chase of the Calydonian boar, Peleus 
unintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus. 
Peleus endeavored to soothe him by offering him 
his flocks ; but Irus would not aecept them, and 
at the command of an oraele Peleus allowed 
them to run wherever they pleased. A wolf 
devoured the sheep, but was thereupon changed 
into a stone, which was shown, in later tunes, on 
the frontier between Locris and Phocis.—2. The 
well-known beggar of Ithaca. His real name 
was Arnzus, but he was called Irus beeause he 
was the messenger of the suitors of Penelope. 
He was slain by Ulysses. 

Is (Iç: now Hit), a city on the south of Mes- 
opotamia, eight days’ journey from Babylon, on 
the western bank of the Euphrates, and upon a 
little river of the same name. In its neighbor- 
hood were the springs of asphaltus, from which 
was obtained the bitumen that was used, instead 
of mortar, in the walls of Babylon. 

Isaus (‘Ioaioc). 1. One of the ten Attie ora- 
tors, was born at Chalcis, and came to Athens 
at an early age. He was instructed in oratory 
by Lysias and Isocrates. He was afterward 
engaged in writing judicial orations for others, 
and established a rhetorical school at Athens, 
in which Demosthenes is said to have been his 
pupil It is further said that Iszeus composed 
for Demosthenes the speeehes against his guard- 
ians, or at least assisted him in the composition. 
We have no particulars of his life. He lived 
between B.C. 420 and 348. Isæus is said to 
have written sixty-four orations, but of these 
only eleven are extant. They all relate to ques- 
tions of inheritance, and afford considerable in- 
formation respecting this branch of the Attic 
law. The style of Iszeus is clear and eoneise, 
and, at the same time, vigorous and powerful. 
His orations are contained in the collections of 
the Greek orators. Vid. DEwosrHENEs. There 
is a good separate edition by Schémann, Greifs- 
wald, 1831.—2. A sophist and rhetorician, a na- 
tive of Assyria, taught at Rome in the time of 
the younger Pliny. 

IsÁaónas ('Ioayópac), the leader of the oligar- 
chieal party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 
thenes, B.C. 510. He was expelled from Athens 
by the popular party, although supported by 
Cleomenes and the Spartans. 

IsANDER ("Icavópoc), son of Bellerophon, killed 
by Mars (Ares) in the fight with the Solymi. 

IsAnA (now /sére), a river in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, descends from the Graian Alps, flows west 
with a rapid stream, and flows into the Rhone 
north of Valentia. At its junction with the 
Rhone, Fabius 4milianus defeated the Allobro- 
ges and Arverni, B.C. 121. 

Isauria (7) Toavpía, 7 'loavpuc), a distriet of 
Asia Minor, on the northern side of the Taurus, 

| between Pisidia and Cilicia, of whieh the an- 
cients knew little beyond the troublesome faet 
that its inhabitants, the Isauri ("Icavpo.), were 
daring robbers, whose ineursions into the sur- 
rounding districts received only a temporary 
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cheek from the victory over them, which gain- 
ed for Lucius Servilius the surname of Isau- 
ricus (B.C. 75) Their chief city was called 
Isaura, 

Isca. 1. (Now Axminster, or Bridport, or Ex- 
cter), the capital of the Damnonii or Dumnonii 
in the southwest of Britain.—2. (Now Car Leon, 
at the mouth of the Usk), a.town of the Silures 
in Britain, and the head-quarters of the Legio 
II. There are many Roman remains at Cer 
Leon. Theword Leon is a corruption of Legio: 
Ceer is the old Celtic name for “city.” 

Iscuys. Vid. /EscuLAPI1US. 

Isiporus ('loíóopoc) 1. Of Age, a Greek 
poet of uncertain age, five of whose epigrams 
are contained in the Greek Anthology.—2. Of 
Charax, a geographical writer, who probably 
lived under the early Roman emperors. His 
work, Zra0uol llapÜtot, is printed in the edition 
of the minor geographers, by Hudson, Oxon. 
1703.—8. Of Gaza, a Neo-Platonie philosopher, 
the friend of Proclus and Marinus, whom he 
succeeded as chief of the school—4. Of Pelu- 
sium, a Christian exegetical writer, a native of 
Alexandrea, who spent his life in a monastery 
near Pelusium, of which he was the abbot. He 
died about A.D. 450. As many as two thousand 
and thirteen of his letters are extant. They are 
almost all expositions of Seripture. Published 
at Paris, 1638.—5. Bishop of Hispalis (now Se- 
ville) in Spain, from A.D. 600 to 686, one of the 
most learned men of his age, and an ardent 
cultivator of ancient literature. A great num- 
ber of his works is still extant, but by far the 
most important of them is his Originum s. Ety- 
mologiarum Libri XX. This work is an Ency- 
clopedia of Arts and Sciences, and treats of all 
subjects in literature, science, and religion, which 
were studied at that time. It was much used in 
the Middle Ages. Published in the Corpus 
Grammaticorum Veterum, Lindemann, Lips, 
1838. A complete collection of the works of 
Isidorus was published by Arevali, Rom., 1797- 
1803, 7 vols. 4to.—6. Of Miletus, the elder and 
younger, were eminent architects in the reign of 
Justinian. 

Isicósvs (‘Iotyovoc), a Greek writer, of uncer- 
tain date, but who lived before the time of Pliny, 
wrote a work entitled "Amiora, a few fragments 
of which are extant. Publishedin Westermann’s 
Paradoxographi, Brunswick, 1839. 

Isiowpa (‘locdvda: "Iovovdeúc, Isiondensis), a 
city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, cast of the district 
of Cibyra, and five Roman miles northwest of 
Termessus. Mr. Fellows lately discovered con- 
siderable ruins twelve miles from Perge, which 
he supposes to be those of Isionda. 

Isis ("Iozc), one of the principal Egyptian di- 
vinitics. The ideas entertained about her un- 
derwent very great changes in antiquity. She 
is deseribed as the wife of Osiris and the mother 
of Horus. As Osiris, the god of the Nile, taught 
the people the use of the plough, so Isis invent- 
ed the cultivation of wheat and barley, which 
were carried about in the processions at her fes- 
tival. She was the goddess of the earth, which 
the Egyptians called their mother: whenee she 
and Osiris were the only divinities that were 
worshipped by all the Egyptians. This simple 


and primitive notion of the Egyptians was modi- | | 
| don, and to have derived its subsequent name 


fied at an early period through the influence of 
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the East, with which Egypt eame into contact, 
and at a later time through the influenee of tbe 
Greeks, Thus Osiris and Isis eame gradually 
to be eonsidered as divinities of the sun and the 
moon. | The Egyptian priests represented that 
the principal religious institutions of Greece 
came from Egypt; and, after the time of He- 
rodotus, this belief became established among 
the learned men in Greece. Hence Isis was 
identified with Ceres (Demeter), and Osiris with 
Bacchus (Dionysus), and the sufferings of Isis 
were accordingly modified to harmonize with 
the mythus of the unfortunate Ceres (Demeter). 
As Isis was the goddess of the moon, she wag 
also identified with Jo. Vid. lo. The Worship 
of Isis prevailed extensively in Greece. It was 
introduced into Rome in the time of Sulla; and 
though the senate made many attempts to sup- 
press her worship, and ordered her temples to 
be destroyed, yet the new religious rites took 
deep root at Rome, and beeame very popular. 
In B.C. 43 the triumvirs courted the popular 
favor by building a new temple of Isis and Se- 
rapis. Augustus forbade any temples to be 
erected to Isis in the city; but this command 
was afterward disregarded ; and under the early 
Roman emperors the worship of Isis and Se- 
rapis became firmly established. The most im- 
portant temples of Isis at Rome stood in the 
Campns Martius, whence she was ealled Isis 
Campensis. The priests and servants of the 
goddess wore linen garments, whenee she her- 
self is called /inigeru. Those initiated in her 
mysteries wore in the publie processions masks 
representing the heads of dogs. In works of 
art Isis appears in figure and countenance like 
Juno (Hera): she wears a loug tunie, and her 
upper garment is fastened on her breast by a 
knot: her head is crowned with a lotus flower, 
and her right hand holds the sistrum. Her son 
Horus is often represented with her as a fine 
naked boy, holding the fore-finger on the moutb, 
with a lotus flower on his head, and a cornuco- 
pia in his left hand. The German goddess Isis 
mentioned by Tacitus is probably the same as 
Hertha. 

fIsmaris. Vid. Ismarus.] 

IsmAxus (Topapos : 'louáptoc), a town in Thrace 
near Maronéa, situated on a mountain of the 
same name, which produced exeellent wine. It 
is mentioned in the Odyssey as a town of the Ci- 
cones. Near it was the Lake IsmAris (‘Iopapic). 
The poets frequently use the adjective Jsmarius 
as equivalent to Thracian. Thus Ovid calls Te- 
reus, king of Thrace, Jsmarius tyrannus (Am, il, 
6, 7), and Polymnestor, king of Thrace, Jsmarius 
rex (Met, xiii, 530). 

lswENE (louzvy). 1. Daughter of Asopus, 
wife of Argus, and mother of lasus and lo.—2. 
Daughter of CEdipus and Jocasta, and sister of 
Antigone. f l 

Isménus (‘Iopyvéc), a small river in Boeotia, 
which rises in Mount Citheron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the Lake Hylice. The 
brook Diree, so celebrated in Theban story, flow- 
ed into the Ismenus. From this river Apollo 
was called Jsmenius. His temple, the Jsmentum, 
at which the festival of the Daphnephoria was 
celebrated, was situated outside the city. The 
river is said to have been originally called La- 
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from Ismenus, a son of Asopus and Metope. 
According to other traditions, Ismenus was a 
son of Amphion and Niobe, who, when struck by 
the arrow of Apollo, leaped into a river near 
Thebes, whieh was hence ealled Ismenus. 
IsócnÁTEs ('Iooxpúras). 1. One of the ten Attic 
-orators, was the son of Theodorus, and was 
born at Athens B.C, 436. Theodorus was a 
man of wealth, and edueated his son with the 
greatest eare. Among his teachers were Tisias, 
Gorgias, Prodieus, and also Soerates. Since 
Tsoerates was naturally timid, and of a weakly 
constitution, he did not eome forward as a pub- 
lie speaker himself, but devoted himself to giv- 
ing instruction in oratory, and writing orations 
for others. He first taught rhetorie in Chios, 
and afterward at Athens. At the latter place 
he met with great success, and gradually ae- 
quired a large fortune by his profession. He 
had one hundred pupils, every one of whom paid 
him one thousand draehmz. He also derived 
a large ineome from the orations whieh he wrote 


for others; thus he received twenty talents for | 
| on whieh she had a sanctuary. 


the speech which he composed for Nieoeles, 
king of Cyprus. Although Isoerates took no 
part in publie affairs, he was an ardent lover of 
his country; and, accordingly, when the battle 
of Cheronea had destroyed the last hopes of 
freedom, he put an end to his life, B.C. 338, at 
the age of ninety-eight. The sehool of Isoc- 
rates exereised the greatest influenee upon the 
development of publie oratory at Athens No 
other rhetorieian had so many disciples of ee- 
lebrity. The language of Isoerates forms a 
great eontrast with the natural simplieity of 
Lysias, as well as with the sublime power of 
Demosthenes. His style is artifieial. ‘The eare- 
fully-rounded periods, and the frequent appliea- 
tion of figurative expressions, are features whieh 
remind us of the sophists. The immense eare 
he bestowed upon the eomposition of his ora- 
tions may be inferred from the statement that 
he was engaged for ten, or, aeeording to others, 
fifteen years, upon his Panegyrie oration alone. 
There were in antiquity sixty orations whieh 
went under the name of Isoerates, but they were 
not all reeognized as genuine. Only twenty- 
one have eome down to us. Of these, eight 
were written for the courts ; all the others are 
politieal diseourses, intended to be read by a 
large publie. The most eelebrated is his Pane- 
gyrie oration, in whieh he shows what serviees 
Athens had rendered to Greece in every period 
of her history, and eontends that she, and not 
Sparta, deserves the supremacy in Greeee. The 
orations are printed in the eolleetions of the 
Greek orators. The best separate edition is by 
Baiter and Sauppe, Turiei, 1839.—[2. Of Apol- 
lonia, a diseiple of the foregoing, enjoyed eon- 
siderable reputation as an orator; the titles of 
five of his orations are mentioned, but none 
have eome down to us. Some erities have as- 
cribed to him the réyvg f»ropuc), which was 
ineluded among the works of Isocrates of Ath- 
ens. 
iE ('1oca), daughter of Maeareus of Lesbos, 
and beloved by Apollo, from whom the Lesbian 
town of Issa is said to have received its name. 
Issa (Isseeus : now Lissa), a small island in the 
Adriatic Sea, with a town of the same name off 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colonized at an early 
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period by Greeks. It was inhabited by a hardy 
race of sailors, whose barks (lembi ssi) were 
much prized. The Issæi placed themselves un- 
der the protection of the Romans when they were 
attacked by the Illyrian queen Teuta, B.C. 229: 
and their town is spoken of as a place of import- 
anee in Cesar's time. ' i 

Iss&póxrs (loopdóvec) a Scythian tribe, m 
Seythia extra Imaum, the easternmost people 
with whom the Greeks of the time of Herodotus 
had any intercourse. Their country was 1n 
Great Tartary, near the Massagete, whom they 
resembled in their manners. They are repre- 
sented as extending as far as the borders of 
Serica. 

Issicus Sinus (6 "Iootxde kÓATOS : now Gulf of 
Iskenderoon), the deep gulf at the northeast 
eorner of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Syria, named after the town of Issus. The 
width is about eight miles. The eoast is much 
altered sinee aneient times. 

Issóría ('locopía), a surname of Diana (Arte- 
mis), derived from Mount Issorion, in Laconia, 


Issus ('Icoóc, also 'Iocot, Xen.: 'locaioc), a 
city in the southeastern extremity of Cilicia, 
near the head of the Issieus Sinus, and at the 
northern front of the pass of Mons Amanus eall- 
ed the Syrian Gates; memorable for the great 
battle in whieh Alexander defeated Darius Co- 
domannus (B.C. 333), which was fought im a 
narrow valley near the town. It was at that 
time large and flourishing, but its importanee 
was mueh diminished by the foundation of Alex- 
andrea in its neighborhood. Its exact site 16 
doubtful. 

Isravónes. Vid. GERMANIA, p. 327, a. 

Ister. Vid. DANUBIUS. 

IsrER, a Greek historian, was at first a slave of 
Callimaehus, and afterward his friend, and ae- 
eordingly lived in the reign of Ptolemy Everge- 
tes (B.C. 247-222). He wrote a large number 
of works, the most important of whieh was an 
Atthis, or history of Attica. His fragments are 
published by C. and Th. Müller, Fragmenta His- 
tor. Grec., vol. i, p. 418-427. 

Istria or Hisrría, a peninsula at the north- 
ern extremity of the Adriatie, between the Sinus 
Tergestinus on the west and the Sinus Flanati- 
eus on the east. It was separated from Venetia 
on the northwest by the River Timavus, and 
from Illyrieum on the east by the River Arsia. 
Its inhabitants, the Istrr or Histri, were a war- 
like Illyrian race, who earried on several wars 
with the Romans, till their final subjugation by 
the eonsul C. Claudius Pulcher, B.C. 177. Their 
ehief towns were Terqeste and Pora. Istria 
was originally reckoned part of Illyrieum, but 
from the time of Augustus it formed one of the 
divisions of Upper Italy. In eonsequenee of 
its name, it was believed at one time that a 
braneh of the River Ister (Danube) flowed into 
the Adriatie. 

IsrnóPÓLIs, Isrros or Istria ('IorpózcoZuc, Io- 
7poc, 'lorpuj, Herod, ii, 88: now Jstere), a town 
in Lower Moesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distanee from the eoast, 
was a eolony from Miletus. 

[Isus (Ioo¢), a natural son of Priam, who, 


i with Antiphus, pastured their floeks on Mount 
Ida: they were both eaptured by Achilles, but 
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were ransomed ; afterward they were both slain 
by Agamemnon. | 

IrALia ('IraAta), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which we call Jtaly. It 
was bounded on the west by the Mare Ligusti- 
eum and Tyrrhenum, Tuseun or Jnferum, on 
thesouth by the Mare Siculum or Ausonium; on 
the east by the Mare Adriatieum or Superum ; 
and on the north by the Alps, which sweep 
round it ina semicircle, the River Varus (now 
Var, Varo) separating it on the northwest from 
Transalpine Gaul, and the River Arsia (now 
Arsa) on the northeast from Illyrieum. The 
name ltalia, however, was originally used to 
indicate a much more limited extent of country. 
Most of the ancients, according to their usual 
custom, derived the name from an ancient king 
Italus ; but others, still more absurdly, eonnect- 
ed it with the old Italian word /talus (in Osean, 
vitlu or vitelu), an ox, because the country was 
rich in oxen! But there ean be no doubt that 
Italia, or Vitalia, as it was also called, was the 
land of the Jtali, Vitali, Vitelli, or Vituli, an an- 
cient race, who are better known under the 
name of Siculi. This race was widely spread 
over the southern half of the peninsula, and may 
be said to have been bounded on the north by a 
line drawn from Mount Garganus on the east 
to Terracina on the west. The Greeks were 
ignorant of this wide extent of the name. Ac- 
cording to them, Italia was originally only the 
southernmost part of what was afterward called 
Bruttium, and was bounded on the north by a 
line drawn from the Lametie to the Seylletic 
Gulf. They afterward extended the name to 
signify the whole country south of Posidonia on 
the west and Tarentum on the east. After the 
Romans had conquered Tarentum and the south- 
ern part of the peninsula, about B.C. 272, the 
name Italia had a still further extension given 
to it. It then signified the whole country sub- 
ject to the Romans, from the Sicilian Straits as 
far north as the Arnus and the Rubico. The 
country north of these rivers continued to be 
called Gallia Cisalpina and Liguria down to the 
end of the republic. Augustus was the first 
who extended the name of Italia, so as to com- 
prehend the whole of the basin of the Po and 
the southern part of the Alps, from the Mari- 
time Alps to Pola in Istria, both inelusive. In 
the later times of the empire, when Maximian 
had transferred the imperial residenee to Milan, 
the name Italia was again used in a narrower 
compass. As it had originally signified only the 
south of the country, so now it was restrieted 
to the north, comprising the five provinees of 
JEmilia, Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Istria. 
Besides Italia, the country was called by vari- 
ous other names, especially by the poets. These 
were Hesperia, a name which the Greeks gave 
to it beeause it lay to the west of Greece, or 
Hesperia Masa, to distinguish it from Spain 
(vid. Hesperia), and SATURNIA, because Saturn 
was said to have once reigned in Latium. The 
names of separate parts of Italy were also ap- 
plied by the poets to the whole country. Thus 
it was called Cinorria, originally the land of 
the CEnotri, in the country afterward called 
Bruttium and Lucania: Ausonta, or OPICA, or 
Orrcia, originally the land of the Ausones or 
Ausonii, Opiei or Osei, on the western coast, 
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in the country afterward called Campania: 
Tyrruenia, properly the land of the Tyrrheni, 
also on the western eoast, north of Ausonia or 
Opica, and more especially in the eountry after- 
ward called Etruria: Tapyera, properly the land 
of the lapyges, on the eastern coast, in the 
country afterward called Calabria : and OMBRICA, 
the land of the Umbri, on the eastern coast, 
alongside of Etruria. Ttaly was never inhabit- 
ed by one single race. It contained a great 
number of different races, who had migrated 
into the country at a very early period. The 
most ancient inhabitants were Pelasgians or 
CEnotrians, a branch of the same great race 
who originally inhabited Greece and the eoasts 
of Asia Minor. They were also ealled Aborig- 
ines and Sieuli, who, as we have already seen, 
were the same as the Vitali or Itali. At the 
time when Roman history begins, Italy was in- 
habited by the following races. From the mouth 
of the Tiber, between its right bank and the 
sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who extended as far 
north as the Alps. Alongside of these, between 
the left bank of the Tiber and the Adriatie, 
dwelt the Umbrians, To the south of the Etrus- 
cans were the Sacrani, Casci, or Prisci, Osean 
tribes, who had been driven out of the mount- 
ains by the Sabines, had overcome the Pelas- 
gian tribes of the Sieuli, Aborigines, or Latins, 
and, uniting with these conquered people, had 
formed the people called Prisci Latini, subse- 
quently simply Latini. South of these again, as 
far as the River Laus, were the Opiei, who were 
also ealled Ausones or Aurunci, and to whom 
the Volsei, Sidicini, Saticuli, and ZEqui also be- 
longed. The south of the peninsula was in- 
habited by the CEnotrians, who were subse- 
quently driven into the interior by the numer- 
ous Greek colonies founded along the eoasts. 
South of the Umbrians, extending as far as 
Mount Garganus, dwelt the various Sabellian 
or Sabine tribes, the Sabines proper, the Peligni, 
Marsi, Marrucini, Vestini, and Herniel, from 
whieh tribes the warlike race of the Samnites 
subsequently sprung. From Mount Garganus 
to the southeastern extremity of the peninsula, 
the country was inhabited by the Daunians or 
Apulians, Peueetii, Messapii, and Sallentini. An 
aecount of these people is given in separate ar- 
ticles. They were all eventually subdued by the 
Romans, who became the masters of the whole 
of the peninsula. At the time of Angustus the 
following were the chief divisions of Italy, an 
aceount of which is also given in separate ar- 
ticles: I. Upper Irary, which extended from 
the Alps to the Rivers Macra on the west and 
Rubico on the cast. It eomprehended, 1. Licu- 
RIA. 2 GALLIA CISALPINA. 8. VENETI, includ- 
ing Carnia. 4. Istrta—II. CENTRAL ITALY, 
sometimes called Irarta Propria (a term not 
used by the ancients), to distinguish it from Gal- 
lia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and Magna Grecia 
or Lower Italy, extended from the Rivers Maera 
on the west and Rubico on the east, to the Riv- 
ers Silarus on the west and Frento on the east. 
It comprehended, 1. Errurta. 2. UMBRIA. 3. 
Picenum. 4. SamNIum, including the country 
of the Sabini, Vestini, Marrueini, Marsi, Peligni, 
de, 5. Latium. 6. CaxPAN1A—IIL Lowxr 
Iraty, or Maana Gracia, ineluded the remain- 
ing part of the peninsula, a the Rivers 
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Silarus and Frento. It comprehended, 1. Arv- 
LIA, including Calabria. 2. ¡ena 3. Brur- 
iux. Augustus divided Italy into the follow- 
ing eleven Regiones. 1. Latium and Campania. 
2. The land of the Hirpini, Apulia and Calabria. 
3. Lucania and Bruttiun? 4. The land of the 
Frentani, Marrucini, Peligni, Marsi, Vestini, and 
Sabini, together with Samnium. 5. Picenum. 
6. Umbria and the district of Ariminum, in what 
was formerly called Gallia Cisalpina. 7. Etru- 
ria. 8. Gallia Cispadana. 9, Liguria. 10. The 
eastern part of Gallia Transpadana, Venetia, 
Carnia, and Istria. 11. The western part of 
Gallia Transpadana. The leading features of 
the physieal geography of Italy are so well de- 
seribed by a modern writer, that we ean not do 
better than quote his words. * The mere plan- 
geography of Italy gives us its shape and the po- 
sition of its towns; to these it may add a semi- 
circle of mountains round the northern boundary, 
to represent the Alps; and another long line 
stretching down the middle of the country, to 
represent the Apennives. But let us carry this 
on a little further, and give life and harmony to 
what is at present at onee lifeless and confused. 
Observe, in the first place, how the Apennine 
line, beginning from the southern extremity of 
the Alps, runs across Italy to the very edge 
of the Adriatic, and thus separates naturally 
the Italy proper of the Romans from Cisal- 
pine Gaul. Observe, again, how the Alps, after 
running north and south where they divide Italy | 
from France, turn then away to the eastward, 
running parallel to the Apennines, till they too 
toueli the head of the Adriatic, on the confines 
of Istria. Thus between these two lines of 
mountains there is inclosed one great basin or 
plain; inclosed on three sides by mountains, 
open only on the east to the sea. Observe how 
widely it spreads itself out, and then sce how 
well it is watered. One great river (the Po) 
flows through it in its whole extent; and this 
is fed by streams almost unnumbered, descend- 
ing toward it on either side, from the Alps on 
one side, and from the Apennines on the other. 
Then, descending into Italy proper, we find the 
complexity of its geography quite in accordance 
with its manifold politica: divisions. It is not 
one simple central ridge of mountains, having 
a broad belt of level country on either side be- 
tween it and the sea, nor yet is it a chain rising 
immediately from the sea on one side, like the 
Andes in South America, and leaving room 
therefore on the other side for wide plains of 
table-land, and for rivers with a sufficient length 
of course to become at last great and navigable. 
It is a back-bone, thickly set with spines of un- 
equal length, some of them running out at reg- 
ular distances parallel to each other, but others 
twisted so strangely that they often run fora 
long way parallel to the back-bone, or main 
ridge, and interlace with one another in a maze 
almost inextricable. And, as if to complete the 
disorder, in those spots where the spines of the 
Apennines, being twisted round, run parallel to 
the sea and to their own central chain, and thus 
leave an interval of plain between their bases 
and the Mediterranean, volcanic agency has 
broken up the space thus left with other and 
distinct groups of hills of its own creation, as 
in the case of Vesuvius and of the Alban hills | 
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near Rome. Speaking generally, then, Italy is 
made up of an infinite multitude of valleys pent 
in between high and steep hills, each forming a 
country to itself, and eut off by natural barriers 
from the others. Its several parts are isolated 
by nature, and no art of man can thoroughly 
unite them. Hence arises the romantie char- 
acter of Italian seenery: the constant eombina- 
tion of a mountain outline, and all the wild feat 
ures of a mountain country, with the wild vege- 
tation of a southern elimate in the valleys.” 
More minute details respecting the physical 
features of the different parts of Italy are gives 
in the articles on the separate provinces inte 
which it is divided. 

Irkrica. 1. (Now Sevilla la vieja, near San- 
tiponce), a municipium in Hispania Bertica, on 
the western bank of the Betis, northwest of 
Hispalis, was founded by Seipio Africanus in 
the second Punie war, who settled here some 
of his veterans. It was the birth-place of the 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian.—2. The name 
given to Corfinium by the Italian Soeii during 
their war with Rome. Vid. CORFINIUM, 

Irarícus, Su3.1ius. Vid. Sirius. 

Irkrus ('IraAóc), an ancient king of the Pelas- 
glans, Sieulians, or CEnotrians, from whom Italy 
was believed to have derived its name. Some 
eall him a son of Telegonus by Penelope. 

IrAxus ("Iravoc), a town on the eastern coast 
of Crete, near a promontory of the same name, 
founded by the Pheenicians. 

Irmáca (10áx7 : 'IÜar5goioc: now Thiaki) a 
small island in the Tonian Sea, celebrated as the 
birth-plaec of Ulysses, lies off the coast of Epi- 
rus, and is separated from Cephalonia by a chan- 
nel about three or four miles wide. The island 
is about twelve miles long, and four in its great- 
est breadth. It is divided into two parts, whieh 
are connected by a narrow isthmus, not more 
than half a mile across. In each of these parts 
there is a mountain ridge of considerable height ; 
the one in the north called Neritum (Nápero», 
now Anoz), and the one in the south JVezwm 
(Njiov, now Stefano). The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Ulysses, was situated on a precip- 
itous conieal hill, now called Aeto, or “ eagle’s 
cliff" oecupying the whole breadth of the isth- 
mus mentioned above. The acropolis, or eas- 
tle of Ulysses, erowned the extreme summit of 
the mountain, and is deseribed by a modern 
traveller as “about as bleak and dreary a spot 
as can well be imagined for a princely resi- 
dence.” Henee Cicero (De Orat, i, 44) de- 
scribes it, in asperrimis saxulis tanquam nidulus 
afixa. Itis at the foot of Mount Neium, and 
is henee described by Telemaebus as * Under- 
Neium" ('Idágc. ‘Yrovniov, Hom., Od. iii, 81). 
The walls of the aneient city are in many plaees 
well preserved. Ithaea is one of the seven Ioni- 
an islands under the protection of Great Britain. 

[IruAcus ("IOakoc) son of Pterclaus, a hero, 
from whom Ithaca was said to have derived its 
name. | 

[Irmeménes (Iacuévnc), a Trojan or Lycian 
warrior in the Iliad, father of Sthenclaus.] 

IrmóxE ('I0óup: 'l0wvrnc. '0ouatoc) 1. A 
strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a mount- 
ain of the same name, which afterward formed 
the eitadel of the town of Messene. On the 
summit of the mountain stood the ancient tem- 
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ple of Jupiter (Zeus), who was henee surnamed 
Jthometas | ('IGoyujrne, Dor. 'IGouárac). Ithome 
was taken by the Spartans ^O. 723, at the end 
of the first Messenian war, after a heroic defenee 
by Aristodemus, and again in 455, at the end of 
the third Messenian war.—2. A mountain fortress 
in Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, near Metropolis, also 
called THOME. 

Irívs Porrus, a harbor of the Morini, on the 
northern eoast of Gaul, from which Casar set 
gail for Britain. The position of this harbor is 
much disputed. It used to be identified with 
Gesoriacun or Boulogne, but it is now usually 
supposed to be some harbor near Calais, probably 
Vissant or Witsand. 

Tron. Vid. Iroxra. 

Irosía, Irowías, or Irénis (‘Irovia, Irwvuic, 
or 'Irovíc), a surname of Minerva (Athena), de- 
rived from the town of Iton,in the south of 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. The goddess there had 
a eelebrated sanctuary and festivals, and henee 
is ealled Incola Itonz. From Iton her worship 
spread into Boeotia and the eountry about Lake 
Copais, where the Pambcotia was eelebrated, in 
the neighborhood of a temple and grove of Min- 
erva (Athena) According to another tradition, 
Minerva, (Athena) reecived the surname of Itonia 
from Itonus, a king or priest. 

Irucer ('Iróxxp, App. a town in Hispania 
Beetica, in the distriet of Hispalis, and a Roman 
eolony, under the name of Virtus Julia. 

Irūxa (now Solway Frith), an estuary on the 
western eoast of Britain, between England and 
Seotland. 

Trúraa, Iriraa ('Irovpaía : 'Irovpaiot, Ituræi, 
Ityrai: now Æl-Jeidur), a distriet on the north- 
eastern borders of Palestine, bounded on the 
north by the plain of Damaseus, on the west by 
the mountain-chain (now Jebel-Heish) whieh forms 
the eastern margin of the valley of the Jordan, 
on the southwest and south by Gaulanitis, and 
on the east by Auranitis and Trachonitis. It 
oceupied a part of the elevated plain into which 
Mount Hermon sinks down on the southeast, 
and was inhabited by an Arabian people, of war- 
like and predatory habits, which they excrcised 
upon the caravans from Arabia to Damascus, 
whose great road lay through their country. In 
the wars between the Syrians and the Israelites, 
they are found aeting as allies of the kings of 
Damaseus. ‘They are scareely heard of again 
till B.C. 105, when they were eonquered by the 
Asmonean king of Judah, Aristobulus, who 
compelled them to profess Judaism. Restored 
to independenee by the dceline of the Asmo- 
nsan house, they seized the opportunity offer- 
ed, on the other side, by the weakness of the 
kings of Syria, to press their predatory ineur- 
sions into Ceele-Syria, and even beyond Leba- 
non, to Byblos, Botrys, and other eities on the 
coast of Phœnice. Pompey reduced them again 
to order, and many of their warriors entered 
the Roman army, in which they became eele- 
brated for their skill in horsemanship and arch- 
ery. They were not, however, redueed to eom- 
plete subjeetion to Rome until after the civil 
wars. Augustus gave Iturea, which had been 
hitherto ruled by its native princes, to the fam- 
ily of Herod. During the ministry of our Sa- 
viour, it was governed by Philip, the brother 
of Herod Antipas, as tetrarch, Upon Philip’s 
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death in A.D. 37, it was united to the Roman 
province of Syria, from whieh it was presently 
again scparated, and assigned partly to Herod 
Agrippa L, and partly to Sozemus, the prinee of 
Emesa. In A.D. 50 it was finally reunited by 
Olaudius to the Roman provinee of Syria, and 
there are inseriptions which prove that the 
Iturecans eontinued to serve with distinetion 
in the Roman armies. There were no cities or 
large towns in the eountry, a. fact easily explain- 
ed by the uusettled character of the people, who 
lived in the Arab fashion, in unwalled villages 
and tents, and even, aecording to some state- 
ments, in the natural caves with which the 
country abounds, 

[Iryuus ("IrvAoc), son of Zethus and Aédon, 
Vid. AEposx.] 

[IrvxoxEus ('Irvkoveóc), son of Hyperochus 
of Elis, slain by Nestor.] 

Irys. 1. Vid. Tereus.—[2. A Trojan hero, 
accompanied Æneas to Italy, and was slain by 
Turnus. } 

Tuts ('IovAtc : *lovAi¿rns, '"lov21eóc), the ehief 
town in Ceos; the birth-plaee of Simonides. 
Vid. Cxos. 

lúLus. 1. Son of Æneas, usually ealled As- 
eanius. Vid. Ascawius.—2. Eldest son of As- 
canius, who claimed the government of Latium, 
but was obliged to give it up to his brother Sil- 
vius. 

Ixion ('ISíwv), son of Phlegyas, or of Antion 
and Perimela, or of Pasion, or of Mars (Ares). 
Aecording to the eommon tradition, his mother 
was Dia, a daughter of Deioneus, He was king 
of the Lapithe or Phlegyes, and the father of 
Pirithous. When Deioneus demanded of Ixion 
the bridal gifts he had promised, Ixion treach- 
erously invited him to a banquet, and then eon- 
trived to make him fall into a pit filled with fire. 
As no one purified Ixion of this treacherous 
murder, Jupiter (Zeus) took pity upon him, puri- 
fied him, earried him to heaven, and eaused 
him to sit down at his table. But Ixion was 
ungrateful io the father of the gods, and at- 
tempted to win the love of Juno (Hera) Ju- 
piter (Zeus) thereupon ercated a phantom re- 
sembling Juno (Hera), and by it Ixion became 
the father of a Centaur. Vid. Cenracri. Ix- 
ion was fearfully punished for his impious in- 
gratitude. His hands and feet were chained 
by Mereury (Hermes) to a wheel, whieh is said 
to have rolled perpetually in the air or 1u the 
lower world. He is further said to have been 
seourged, and compelled to exclaim, * Benefaetors 
should be honored.” 

IxIONÍDES, 2. e., Pirithous, the son of Ixion. The 
Centaurs are also ealled Letonide. 

Ixius (Istoc), a surname of Apollo, derived 
from a district of the island of Rhodes whieh was 
called Ixize or Ixia. 

Ivnx (Tvy¿), daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
of Echo. She endeavored to eharm Jupiter 
(Zeus,) or make him fall in love with Jo; but she 
was metamorphosed by Juno (Hera) into the bird 
ealled Iynx. 


J. 


JACCETANI, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 
Jana. Vid. JANUS. 
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JANICULUM. Vid. Roma. 

JANUS and JANA, a pair of ancient Latin di- 
vinities, who were worshipped as the sun and 
moon. The names Janus and Jana are only 
other forms of Dianus and Diana, which words 
contain the same root as dies, day. Janus was 
worshipped both by the Etruscans and Romans, 
and occupied an important place in the Roman 
religion. He presided over the beginning of 


every thing, and was therefore always invoked | 


first in every undertaking, even before Jupiter. 
He opened the year and the seasons, and hence 
the first month of the year was called after him. 
He was the porter of heaven, and therefore bore 
the surnames Patulcus or Patulcius, the “open- 
er,” and Clusius or Clusivius, the “shutter.” 
In this capacity he is represented with a ‘key in 
his left hand, and a staff or sceptre in his right. 
On earth also he was the guardian deity of 
gates, and henee is commonly represented with 
two heads, because every door looks two ways 
(Janus bifrons). He is sometimes represented 
with four heads (Janus quadrifrons), because he 
presided over the four seasons. Most of the 
attributes of this god, whieh are very numerous, 
are eonnected with his being the god who opens 
and shuts; and this latter idea probably has 
reference to his original character as the god 
of the sun, in connection with the alternations 
of day and night. At Rome, Numa is said to 
have dedicated to Janus the covered passage 
bearing his name, whieh was opened in times 
of war, and closed in times of peace. This 
passage is commonly, but erroneously, called a 
temple. It stood elose by the forum. It ap- 
pears to have been left open in war to indicate 
symbolically that the god had gone out to assist 
the Roman warriors, and to have been shut in 
time of peace, that the god, the safeguard of the 
eity, might not escape. A temple of Janus was 
built by ©. Duilius in the time of the first Punie 
war: it was restored by Augustus, and dedi- 
eated by Tiberius. On new year’s day, which 
was the principal festival of the god, people 
gave presents to one another, consisting of 
sweetmeats and copper coins, showing on one 
side the double head of Janus, and on the other 
a ship. The general name for these presents 
was strenc. The sacrifices offered to Janus con- 
sisted of cakes (callcd janual), barley, ineensc, 
and wine. 

Jason (‘Idowv). 1. The celebrated leader of 
the Argonauts, was a son of /Eson and Poly- 
mede or Alcimede, and belonged to the family 
of the Æolidæ, at Iolcus in Thessaly. Cre- 
theus, who had founded lolcus, was succeeded 
by his son son; but the latter was deprived 
of the kingdom by his halfbrother Pelias, who 
attempted to take the life of the infant Jason. 
He was saved by his friends, who pretended 
that he was dead, and intrusted him to the care 
of the centaur Chiron. Pelias was now warn- 
ed by an oracle to be on his guard against the 
one-sandaled man. When Jason had grown up, 
he eame to elaim the throne. As he entered 
the market-place, Pelias, perceiving he had only 
one sandal, asked him who he was; whereupon 
Jason declared his name, and demanded the 
kingdom. Pelias consented to surrender it to 
him, but persuaded him to remove the curse 
which rested on the family of the Aolide by 
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fetehing the golden fleece and soothing the 
spirit of Phrixus. Another tradition related 
that Pelias, onee upon a time, invited all his 
subjects to a saerifice, which he intended to 
offer to Neptune (Poseidon). Jason eame with 
the rest, but on his journey to loleus he lost 
one of his sandals in erossiug the River Anau- 
rus. Pelias, remenibering the oraele about the 
one-sandaled man, asked Jason what he would 
do if he were told by an oracle that he should 
be killed by one of his subjects? Jason, on the 
suggestion of Juno (Hera) who hated Pelias, 
answered, that he would send hin to feteh the 
golden flecee. Pelias accordingly ordered Jason 
to fetch the golden fleeóe, which was in the pos- 
session of King Æëtes, in Colehis, and was 
guarded by an over-watehful dragon. Jason 
willingly undertook the enterprise, and set sail 
in the ship Argo, accompanied by the chief 
heroes of Greece. He obtained the flecec with 
the assistance of Medea, whom he made his 
wife, and along with whom he returned to lol- 
eus. The history of his exploits on this mem- 
orable enterprise, and his adventures on his re- 
turn home, are related elsewhere. Vid. AR- 
GONAULE. On his arrival at loleus, Jason, ae- 
cording to one account, found his aged father 
Ason still alive, and Medea made him young 
again; but, according to the more common tra- 
dition, Eson had been slain by Pelias during 
the absence of Jason, who aceordingly ealled 
upon Medea to take vengeance on Pelias. Me- 
dea thereupon persuaded the daughters of Pelias 
to eut their father to pieces and boil him, in or- 
der to restore him to youth and vigor, as she 
had before changed a ram into a lamb by boiling 
the body in a eauldron. But Pelias was never 
restored to life, and his son Aeastus expelled 
Jason and Medea from Ioleus. They then went 
to Corinth, where they lived happily for several 
years, until Jason deserted Medea, in order to 
marry Glauee or Creusa, daughter of Creon, the 
king of the country. Medea fearfully revenged 
this insult. She sent Glauee a poisoned garment, 
which burned her to death when she put it on. 
Creon likewise perished in the flames. Medea 
also killed her children by Jason, viz., Mermerus 
and Pheres, and then fled to Athens in a chariot 
drawn by winged dragons. Later writers rep- 
resent Jason as becoming in the end reeoneiled 
to Medea, returning with her to Colehis, and 
there restoring Æëtes to his kingdom, of which 
he had been deprived. The death of Jason 
is related differently. | According to some, he 
made away with himself from grief; aceording 
to others, he was erushed by the poop of the 
ship Argo, whieh fell upon him as he was lying 
under it—2. Tyrant of Phere and Tagus of 
Thessaly (vid. Dict. of Antiq., art. TAGvs), was 
probably the son of Lycophron, who established 
a tyranny on the ruins of aristoeraey at Phere, 
He succeeded his father as tyrant of Pheræ soon 
after D.C. 395, and in a few years extended his 
power over almost the whole of Thessaly. Phar- 
salus was the only city in Thessaly which main- 
tained its independence under the government 
of Polydamus ; but even this place submitted to 
him in 875. In the following year (374) he was 
elected Tagus or generalissimo of Thessaly. 
His power was strengthened by the weakness 
of the other Greek states, and by the exhaust- 
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ing eontest in which Thebes and Sparta were 
engaged. He was now in a position which held 
out to him every prospeet of becoming master 
of Greece; but when at the height of his power, 
he was assassinated at a publie audienee, 370. 
Jason had an insatiable appetite for power, 
which he sought to gratify by any and every 
means. With the ehief men in the several 
states of Greece, as, e. g, with Timotheus and 
Pelopidas, he cultivated friendly relations. He 
is represeated as having all the qualifications of 
a great general and diplomatist—as aetive, tem- 
perate, prudent, eapable of enduring much fa- 
tigue, and skillful in coneealing his own designs 
and penetrating those ef his enemics. He was 
an admirer of the rhetorie of Gorgias; and 
Isocrates was one of his friends.—3. Of Argos, 
an historian, lived under Hadrian, and wrote a 
work on Greeec in four books. 

JAvoLENuS Priscus, an eminent Roman jurist, 
was born about the commencement of the reign 
of Vespasian (A.D. 79), and was one of the 
council of Antoninus Pius. He was a pupil of 
Ceelius Sabinus, and a leader of the Sabinian or 
Cassian school. Vid. p. 170, b. There are two 
hundred and six extracts from Javolenus in the 
Digest. 

JAXARTES (‘lagdpry¢: now Syr, Syderia, or Sy- 
houn), a great river of Central Asia, about whieh 
the ancient accounts are very different and eon- 
fused. It rises in the Comédi Montes (now 
Moussour), and flows northwest into the Sea of 
Aral: the ancients supposed it to fall into the 
northern side of the Caspian, not distinguishing 
between the two seas. It divided Sogdiana from 
Seythia. On its banks dwelt a Seythian tribe 
ealled Jaxarto. 

JERÍcHO or Higricuus (Lepexó, “Leprxode : now 
Er-Riha? ruins) a city of the Canaanites, in a 
plain en the western side of the Jordan, near its 
mouth, was destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the 
time of the Judges, and formed an important 
frontier fortress of Judea. It was again de- 
etroyed by Vespasian, rebuilt under Hadrian, 
and finally destroyed during the crusades. 

JEROM. Vid. HIERONYMUS. 

JERUSALEM or Hi£nósOLYMÁ (‘Iepovoedany, Te- 
poodAvma : ‘lepocoAvpirnc : now Jerusalem, Arab. 
El-Kuds, i. e, the Holy City), the capital of Pal- 
estine in Asia. At the time of the Israclitish 
conquest of Canaan, under Joshua, Jerusalem, 
then called Jebus, was the chief city of the Jeb- 
usites, a Canaanitish tribe, who were not cn- 
tirely driven out from it till B.C. 1050, when 
David took the city, and made it the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel It was also established 
as the permanent centre of the Jewish religion, 
by the erection of the temple of Solomon. Aft- 
er the division of the kingdom under Rehoboam, 
it remained the capital of the kingdom of Judah 
until it was entirely destroyed, and its inhabit- 
ants were carried into captivity by Nebuchad- 
ñezzar, king of Babylon, B.C. 588. In B.C. 536, 
the Jewish exiles, having been permitted by Cy- 
rus to return, began to rebuild the city and tem- 
ple; and the work was completed in about 
twenty-four years. In B.C. 332 Jerusalem qui- 
etly submitted to Alexander. During the wars 
which followed his death, the city was taken 
by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus (B.C. 320), and 
remained subject to the Greek kings of Egypt 
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till the conquest of Palestine by Antiochus III. 
the Great, king of Syria, B.C. 198. Up to this 
time the Jews had been allowed the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion and their own internal 
government, and Antiochus confirmed them in 
these privileges; but the altered government 
of his son, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, provoked 
a rebellion, which was at first put down when 
Antiochus took Jerusalem and polluted the tem- 
ple (B.C. 170); but the religious persecution 
whieh ensued drove the people to despair, and 
led to a new revolt under the Maccabees, by 
whom Jerusalem was retaken, and the temple 
purified in B.C. 163. Vid. Maccasar. In B.C. 
188 Jerusalem was retaken by Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, and its fortifications dismantled, but 
its government was left in the hands of the 
Maccabee, John Hyreanus, who took advantage 
of the death of Antiochus in Parthia (B.C 128) 
to recover his full power. His son Aristobulus 
assumed the title of king of Judæa, and Jeru- 
salem continued to be the eapital of the king- 
dom till B.C. 63, when it was taken by Pompey, 
and the temple was again profaned. For the 
events which followed, vid. Hyrcanus, HERODES, 
and Paræsrtıxa. In A.D. 70, the rebellion of 
the Jews against the Romans was put down, 
aud Jerusalem was taken by Titus, after a siege 
of several months, during which the inhabitants 
endured the utmost horrors ; the survivors were 
all put to the sword or sold as slaves, and 
the city and temple were utterly razed to the 
ground. In eonsequenee of a new revolt of 
the Jews, the Emperor Hadrian resolved to 
destroy all vestiges of their national and reli- 
gious peeuliarities; and, as one means to this 
end, he established a new Roman colony, on 
the ground where Jerusalem had stood, by the 
name of ÆxLra CAPITOLINA, and built a temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of the temple 
of Jehovah. A.D. 135. The establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman em- 
pire restored to Jerusalem its saered eharaeter, 
and led to the ereetion of several churches ; 
but the various ehanges whieh have taken plaee 
in it sinee its conquest by the Arabs under 
Omar in A.D. 638, have left very few vestiges 
even of the Roman eity. Jerusalem stands due 
west of the head of the Dead Sea, at the dis- 
tanee of about twenty miles (in a straight line), 
and about thirty-five miles from the Mediterra- 
nean, onan elevated platform, divided, by a 
series of valleys, from hills which surround it 
on every side. This platform has a general 
slope from west to cast, its highest point being 
the summit of Mount Zion, in the soutlnvestern 
corner of the city, on which stood the original 
“City of David” The southeastern part of the 
platform is oeeupied by the hill ealled Moriah, 
on which the temple stood, aud the eastern part 
by the hill ealled Acra; but these two summits 
are now hardly distinguishable from the general 
surface of the platform, probably on account of 
the gradual filling up of the valleys between. 
The height of Mount Zion is two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-five fect above the level of 
the Mediterranean, and about three hundred feet 
above the valley below. The extent of the plat- 
form is five thousand four hundred feet from 
north to south, and one thousand one hundred 


feet from east to west. 
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. Jocaste (loxdoT7), ealled Errcasre in Homer, 
daughter of Meneeeus, and wife of the Theban 
king Laius, by whom she became the mother of 
Oidipus. She afterward married GEdipus, not 
knowing that he was her son; and when she dis- 
covered the erime she had unwittingly com- 
mitted, she put an end to her life. For details, 
vid. CEDIPUS. 

Jorre, Jorra ('lómzy : in the Old Testament, 
Japho: now Jaffa), a very ancient maritime city 
of Palestine, and, before the building of Cæsa- 
rca, the only sea-port of the whole country, and 
therefore ealled by Strabo the port of Jerusalem, 
lay just south of the bonndary between Judea 
and Samaria, southwest of Antipatris, and north- 
west of Jerusalem. 

JorpAnes (lopódvzc, lópdavos : now Jordan, 
Arab. Esh-Sheriah el-Kebir, or el-Urdun), has 
its souree at the southern foot of Mons Hermon 
(the southernmost part of Anti-Libanus), [about 
twenty miles above] Paneas (afterward Ces- 
area Philippi), whenee it flows south into the 
little lake Semeehonitis (now Bahr el-Huleh), 
and thenee [after a course of twelve miles] into 
the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), and thenee 
through a narrow plain, depressed below the 
level of the surrounding country, into the Lake 
Asphaltites (now .Dead Sea), where it is finally 
lost. Vid. ParzxsmiNA. Its course, from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, [in a dis- 
tanee of sixty miles, is, aecording to Lieutenant 
Lyneh, about two hundred miles, and within 
that distance there are no less than twenty- 
seven considerable rapids, with many others of 
less deseent; thus giving an average of five feet 
deseent to the mile in its whole extent]; the 
depression through whieh it runs consists, first, 
of a sandy valley, from five to ten miles broad, 
within whieh is a lower valley, in width about 
half a mile, and, for the most part, beautifnlly 
clothed with grass and trees; and, in some 
places, there is still a lower valley within 
this. The average width of the river itself 
is caleulated at thirty yards, and its average 
depth at ninc feet. It is fordable in many 
plaees in summer, but in spring it beeomes mueh 
deeper, and often overflows its banks. Its bed 
is considerably below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

JORNANDES or JORDANES, an historian, lived 
in the time of Jnstinian, or in the sixth eentury 
of our era. He was a Goth by birth; was see- 
retary to the King of the Alani, adopted the 
Ohristian religion, took orders, and was made 
a bishop in Italy. There is not suffieient evi- 
denee for the.eommon statement that he was 
bishop of Ravenna. He wrote two historieal 
works in the Latin language: 1. De Getarum 
(Gothorum) Origine et Rebus Gestis, eoataining 
the history of the Goths from the earliest times 
down to their subjugation by Belisarius iu 541. 
The work is abridged from the lost history of 
the Goths by Cassiodorus, to whieh Jornandes 
added various partieulars; but it is compiled 
without judgment, and is eharaeterized by par- 
tiality to the Goths. 2. De Regnorum ac Tem- 
porum Successione, a short compendium of his- 
tory from the ereation down to the vietory ob- 
tained by Narses in 552 over King Theodatus. 
It is only valnable for some aecounts of the bar- 
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which they inhabited. Edited by Lindenbrog, 
Hamburg, 1611. P s 
JosEruvs, FLAvius, the J ewish historian, was 
born at Jerusalem A.D. 37. On his mother’s 
side he was deseended from the Asmonean 
prinees, while from his father, Matthias, he in- 
herited the priestly office. He enjoyed an ex- 
cellent edueation ; and at the age of twenty-six 
he went to Rome to plead the eause of some 
Jewish priests whom Felix, the procnrator of 
Judea, had sent thither as prisoners. After a 
narrow escape from death by shipwreck, he 
safely landed at Puteoli; and being introdueed 
to Poppza, he not only effected the release of 
his friends, but reeeived great presents from 
the empress. On his return to Jernsalem he 
found his eountrymen eagerly bent on a re- 
volt from Rome, from whieh he used his best 
endeavors to dissuade them; but failing in 
this, he professed to enter into the popular de- 
signs. He was chosen one of the generals 
of the Jews, and was sent to manage affairs 
in Galilee. When Vespasian and his army en- 
tered Galilee, Josephus threw himself into Io- 
tapata, whieh he defended for forty-seven days. 
When the place was taken, the life of Josephns 
was spared by Vespasian through the interees- 
sion of Titus. Josephus thereupon assumed the 
character of a prophet, and predieted to Vespa- 
sian that the empire should one day be his and 
his son's. Vespasian treated him with respeet, 
but did not release him from eaptivity till he 
was proelaimed emperor nearly three years aft- 
erward (A.D. 70). Josephus was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and afterward 
aeeompanied him to Rome. He reeeived the . 
freedom of the eity from Vespasian, who as- 
signed him, as a residence, a honse formerly 
oeenpied by himself, and treated him honorably 
to the end of his reign. The same favor was 
extended to him by Titus and Domitian as well. 
He assumed the name of Flavius, as a depend- 
ent of the Flavian family. His time at Rome 
appears to have been employed mainly in the 
eomposition of his works. He died about 100. 
The works of Josephus are written in Greek. 
They are, 1. The History of the Jewish War 
(Iep? rod "Iovóazko0 roAémov 7) 'lovdaixic Loropíac 
Tepl áAQcsoc) in seven books, published about 
AD. 75. Josephns first wrote it in Hebrew, and 
then translated it into Greek. It commenees. 
with the eapture of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in B.C. 170, runs rapidly over the 
events before Josephus's own time, and gives & 
detailed aeeount of the fatal war with Rome. 2. 
The Jewish Antiquities (1ovóatr? apyatoAoyía), 
in twenty books, eompleted about A.D. 93, and 
addressed to Epaphroditus. The title as well 
as the number of books may have been sug- 
gested by the 'Ponaix?) ápyatoAoyía of Dionysins 
of Haliearnassns. It gives an aeeount of Jew- 
ish history from the creation of the world to 
A.D. 66, the twelfth year of Nero, in whieh the 
Jews were goaded to rebellion by Gessius Flo- 
rus. In this work Josephus seeks to accom- 
modate the Jewish religion to heathen tastes 
and prejudiees. Thus he speaks of Moses and 
his law in a tone which might be adopted by 
any disbeliever in his divine legation. He says 
that Abraham went into Egypt (Gen, xii.), in- 


barous nations of the North, and the eountries | tending to adopt the Egyptian views of religion. 
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should he find them bet'er than his own. He 
speaks doubtfully of the preservation of Jonah 
by the whale. He intimates a doubt of there 
having beeu any miracle in the passage of the 
Red Sea, and compares it with the passage of 
Alexauder the Great along the shore of the sea 
of Pamphylia. He interprets Exod., xxii, 28, 
as if it conveyed a command to respect the idols 
of the heathen. Many similar instances might 
be quoted from his work. 3. Lis own Life, in 
one book. This is an appendage to the Archee- 
ologia, and is addressed to the same Epaphro- 
ditus. It was not written earlier than A.D. 97, 
since Agrippa IL is mentioned in it as no longer 
living. 4. A treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews, 
or Against Apion, in two books, also addressed 
to Epaphroditus. It is in answer to sueh as 
impugned the antiquity of the Jewish nation on 
the ground of the silenec of Greek writers rc- 
speeting it. Vid. Arrow. The treatise exhibits 
extensive aequaintanee with Greek literature and 
philosophy. 5. Ele Maxxabaiove 7) sept abrokpá- 
Topos Aoytouod, in one book. Its geuuineness is 
doubtful It is a declamatory aceount of the 
martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged priest), and of 
seven youths and their mother, in the persecu- 
tion under Antiochus Epiphanes. The best edi- 
tions of Josephus are by Hudson, Oxon., 1720 ; 
by Havereamp, Amst, 1726; [and by W. Din- 
dorf in Didot's Bibliotheca Graeca; the best edi- 
tion of the Jewish War, separately, is by Card- 
well, Oxford, 1837, 2 vols.] 

JovrAwNus, FLAvius Ciaupius, was elected em- 
peror by the soldiers in June, A.D. 363, after the 
death of Julian (vid. JuLraxus), whom he had 
accompanied in his campaign against the Per- 
siaus. In order to effeet his retreat in safety, 
Jovian surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conquests beyond the Tigris, and several for- 
tresses in Mesopotamia. He died suddenly at 
a small town on the frontiers of Bithynia and 
Galatia, February 17, 364, after a reign of little 
more thau seven months. Jovian was a Chris- 
tian, but he protected the heathens. 

Jusa (lóbac). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the 
throue by Pompey. On the breaking out of the 
civil war between Csesar and Pompey, he aet- 
ively espoused the cause of the latter; and, ae- 
cordingly, when Cæsar sent Curio into Africa 
(BC. 49), he supported the Pompeian general 
Attius Varus with a large body of troops. Curio 
was defeated by their united forees, and fell in 
the battle. In 46 Juba fought along with Scipio 
against Cesar himself, aud was present at the 
decisive battle of Thapsus. After this defeat 
he wandered about for some time, and then put 
an end to his own life.—?. King of Mauretania, 
son of the preceding, was a mere child at his 
father’s death (46), was carried a prisoner to 
Rome by Cesar, and compelled to graee the 
eonquerors triumph. He was brought up in 
Italy, where he received an excellent edueation, 
and applied himself with such diligence to study, 
that he turned out one of the most learned men 
of his day. After the death of Antony (30), 
Augustus conferred upon Juba his paternal 
kingdom of Numidia, and, at the same time, 
gave him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise call- 
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Mauretania in exchange for Numidia, which 
was redueed to a Roman province. He eontin- 
ued to reign in Mauretania till his death, whieh 
happened about A.D. 19. He was beloved by 
his subjects, among whom he endeavored to in- 
troduce the elemeuts of Greek and Roman civ- 
ilization; and, after his death, they even paid 
him diviue honors. Juba wrote a great number 
of works in almost every branch of literature, 
They are all lost, with the exception of a few 
fragments. They appear to have been all writ- 
ten in Greek. The most important of them 
were, l. A History of Africa (Acbuxd), in which 
he made use of Punie authorities. 2. On the 
Assyrians. 3. A History of Arabia. 4. A Ro- 
man History (Pouyaixr toropía). 5. Oeatpixi io- 
Topia, a geueral treatise on all matters connect- 
ed with the stage. 6. Iep? ypagexñc, or mep? 
Coypáóov, seems to have been a general history 
of painting. He also wrote some treatises on 
botany and on grammatical subjects. [The few 
fragments of Juba’s historical works still extant 
are collected in Müllers Fragm. Hist. Grec., 
vol, iii., p. 465-484,] 

Judaa, Jupar. Vid. PALÆSTINA. 

JUGUNTHI, a German people, sometimes de- 
seribed as a Gothie, ane sometimes as an Ale- 
mannic tribe. 

JucunTHA (‘lovyotpbac 'loyópOas), king of 
Numidia, was an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of Masinissa. He lost his father 
at an early age, but was adopted by his uncle 
Micipsa, who brought him up with his own sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal Jugurtha quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both by his abilities aud his 
skill in all bodily exercises, and rose to so mueh 
favor and popularity with the Numidians, that 
he began to exeite the jealousy of Micipsa. In 
order to remove him to a distanee, Micipsa sent 
him, in B.C. 184, with an auxiliary force, to as- 
sist Scipio against Numautia. Here his zeal, 
courage, and ability gained for him the favor 
aud commendation of Seipio, and of all the lead- 
ing nobles in the Romau camp. On his return 
to Numidia he was received with honor by Mi- 
cipsa, who was obliged to dissemble the fears 
which he entertained of his ambitious uephew. 
Micipsa died in 118, leaving the kingdom to Ju- 
gurtha and his two sons, Hiernpsal and Adher- 
bal, in common. Jugurtha soon showed that 
he aspired to the sole sovereignty of the coun- 
try. In the course of the same year he found 
am opportunity to assassinate Hiempsal at Thir- 
mida, and afterward defeated Adherbal in bat- 
tle. Adherbal fled to Rome to invoke the as- 
sistanec of the senate ; but Jugurtha, by a lav- 
ish distribution of bribes, eounteraeted the just 
complaints of his enemy. The senate decreed 
that the kingdom of Numidia should be equally 
divided between the two eompetitors ; but the 
seuators intrusted with the execution of this 
decree were also bribed by Jugurtha, who thus 
suceeeded in obtaining the western division of 
the kingdom, adjacent to Manretania, by far the 
larger and richer portion of the two (117). But 
this advantage was far from contenting him. 
Shortly afterward he invaded the territories of 
Adherbal with a large army, and defeated him. 
Adherbal made his escape to the strong fortress 


ed Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. | of Cirta, where he was closely blockaded by 
At a subsequent period (25), Augustus gave him | Jugurtha. The- Romans commauded Jugurtha 
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to abstain from further hostilities; but he paid 
no attention to their commands, and at length 
gained possession of Cirta, and put Adherbal to 
death, 112. War was now declared against 
Jugurtha at Rome, and the consul, L. Calpur- 
nius Bestia, was sent into Africa, lll. Ju- 
gurtha had recourse to his customary arts; and, 
by means of large sums of moncy given to Bes- 
tia and M. Scaurus, his principal lieutenant, he 
purchased from them a favorable peace. The 
conduct of Bestia excited the greatest indigna- 
tion at Rome, and Jugurtha was summoned to 
the city under a safe conduct, the popular party 
hoping to be able to convict the nobility by 
means of his evidenec. The sehemé, however, 
failed ; sinee one of the tribunes, who had been 
gained over by the friends of Bestia and Scau- 
rus, forbade the king to give evidence. Soon 
afterward Jugurtha was compelled to leave 
Italy, in consequenec of his having ventured on 
the assassination of Massiva, whose eounter-in- 
fluenee he regarded with apprehension. Vid. 
Massiva. The war was now renewed; but the 
eonsul, Sp. Postumius Albinus, who arrived to 
conduet it (110), was able to effect nothing 
against Jugurtha. When the consul went to 
Rome to hold the eomitia, he left his brother 
Aulus in eommand of the army. Aulus was de- 
feated by Jugurtha; great part of his army was 
eut to pieces, and the rest only eseaped a simi- 
lar fate by the ignominy of passing under the 
yoke. But this disgraee at once roused all 
the spirit of the Roman people: the treaty con- 
eluded by Aulus was instantly annulled; and 
the consul Q. Cecilins Metellus was sent into 
Africa at the head of a new army (109). Metel- 
lus was an able general and an upright man, 
whom Jugurtha was unable to cope with in the 
field, or to seduce by bribes. In the eourse of 
two vears Metellus frequently defeated Jugur- 
tha, and at length drove him to take refuge 
among the Geetulians. In 107 Metellus was 
sueeeeded in the eommand by Marius; but the 
eause of Jugurtha had meantime been espoused 
by his father-in-law Bocchus, king of Maureta- 
nia, who had advanced to his support with a 
large army. The united forees of Jugurtha and 
Bocehus were deteated in a decisive battle by 
Marius; and Bocchus purchased the forgive- 
ness of the Romans by surrendering his son-in- 
law to Sulla, the questor of Marius (106). Ju- 
gurtha remained in eaptivity till the return of 
Marius to Rome, when, after adorning the tri- 
umph of his conqueror (Jan. 1, 104), he was 
thrown into a dungeon, and there starved to 
death. 

JUría. 1. Aunt of Cæsar the dictator, and 
wife of C. Marius the elder. She died B.C. 68, 
and her nephew pronounced her funeral oration. 
—2. Mother of M. Antonius the triumvir. In 
the proseription of the triumvirate (43) she 
saved the life of her brother, L. Cesar. Vid. 
Casar, No. 5.—3. Sister of Cæsar the dictator, 
and wife of M. Atius Balbus, by whom she had 
Atia, the mother of Augustus. Vid. Avi. — 
4. Daughter of Cæsar the dictator, by Cornelia, 
and his only child in marriage, was married to 
Cn. Pompey in 59. She was a woman of beauty 
and virtue, and was tenderly attached to her 
husband, although twenty-three years older than 
herself She died in childbed in 54.—5. Daugh- 
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ter of Augustus by Scribonia, and his only ehild, 
was born in 89. She was educated with great 
strictness, but grew up one of the most profligate 
women of her age. She was thrice married; 
first, to M. Marcellus, her first cousin, in 25; see- 
ondly, after his death (23) without issue, to M. 
Agrippa, by whom she had three sons, C. and 
L. Cesar, and Agrippa Postumus, and two 
daughters, Julia and Agrippina; and thirdly, 
after Agrippa's death in 12, to Tiberius Nero, the 
future emperor. In B.C.2 Augustus at length 
beeame aequainted with the misconduet of his 
daughter, whose notorious adulteries had been 
one reason why her husband Tiberius had quit- 
ted Italy four years before. Augustus was in- 
censed beyond measure, and banished her to 
Pandataria, an island off the coast of Campania. 
At the end of five years she was removed to 
Rhegium, but she was never suffered to quit 
the bounds of the city. Even the testament ‘of 
Augustus showed the inflexibility of his anger. 
He bequeathed her no legacy, and forbade her 
ashes to repose in his mausoleum. Tiberius, 
on his accession (A.D. 14), deprived her of almost 
all the neeessaries of life, and she died in the 
course of the same year.—6. Daughter of the 
preceding, and wife of L. ¿Emilius Paulus. She 
inherited her mother's lieentiousness, and was, 
in consequence, banished by her grandfather 
Augustus to the little island Tremerus, on the 
coast of Apulia, A.D. 9, where she lived nearly 
twenty years. She diedin 28. It was probably 
this Julia whom Ovid celebrated as Corinna in 
his elegies and other erotic poems; and his in- 
trigues with her appear to have been the cause 
of the poet’s banishment in A.D. 9.—7. Young: 
est child of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
born A.D. 18; was married to M. Vinicius in 
33; and was banished in 37 by her brother Ca- 
ligula, who was believed to have had an incest- 
uous intercourse with her. She was recalled 
by Claudius, but was afterward put to death by 
this emperor at Messalina’s instigation. The 
charge brought against her was adultery, and 
Seneca, the philosopher, was banished to Cor- 
sica as the partner of her guilt—8. Daughter 
of Drusus and Livia, the sister of Germanicus. 
She was married, A.D. 20, to her first cousin, 
Nero, son of Germanieus and Agrippina, and, 
after Nero’s death, to Rubellius Blandus, by 
whom she had a son, Rubellius Plautus. She, 
too, was put to death by Claudius, at the insti- 
gation of Messalina; 59.—9. Daughter of Titus, 
the son of Vespasian, married Flavius Sabinus, 
a nephew of the Emperor Vespasian. Julia 
died of abortion, eaused by her uncle Domitian, 
with whom she lived in eriminal intercourse, 
—10. Domna. Vid. Dowwa.— 11. DRUSILLA. 
Vid. DnusiLLA.—192. Masa. Vid. Masa. 

JULIA Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the 
destruetion of Alba Longa. It claimed descent 
from the mythical Iulus, the son of Venus and 
Anchises. The most distinguished family in 
the gensis that of Cæsar. Under the empire 
we find an immense number of persons of the 
name of Julius, the most important of whom 
are spoken of under their surnames. 

JuLiÀNus Dipivs. Vid. Dipus. 

JULIANUS, Fiavius CLaunius, usnally called 


JULIANUS, FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS. 


JULIANUS, SALVIUS. 


JULIAN, and surnamed the Arosrate, Roman | the Tigris, that it might not fall into the hands 


emperor A.D. 361-209. He was born at Con- 
stantinople A.D. 331, and was the son of Julius 
Constantius by his seeond wife, Basilina, and 
the nephew of Constantine the Great. Julian 
and his elder brother, Gallus, were the only 
members of the imperial family whose lives 
were spared by the sons of Constantine the 
Great, on the death of the latter in 337. The 
two brothers were edueated with eare, and were 
brought up in the prineiples of the Christian re- 
ligion; but as they advaneed to manhood, they 
were watehed with jealousy and suspicion by 
the Emperor Constantius. After the exeeution 
of Gallus in 354 (vid. Garrus), the life of Julian 
was in great peril; but he succeeded in paeify- 
ing the suspicions of the emperor, and was al- 
lowed to go to Athens in 855 to pursue his stud- 
ies. Here he devoted himself with ardor to the 
study of Greek literature and philosophy, and 
attracted universal attention both by his attain- 
ments and abilities. Among his fellow-students 
were Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, both of 
whom afterward became so eelebrated in the 
Christian church. Julian had already abandon- 
ed Christianity in his heart and returned to the 
pagan faith of his ancestors, but fear of Con- 
stantius prevented him from making an open 
deelaration of his apostasy. Julian did not re- 
main long at Athens. In November, 355, he 
received from Constantius the title of Cesar, 
and was sent to Gaul to oppose the Germans, 
who had erossed the Rhine, and were ravaging 
some of the fairest provinees of Gaul. During 
the next five years (856-360) Julian earried on 
war against the two German confederacies of 
the Alemanni and Franks with great suecess, 
and gained many victories over them. His in- 
ternal administration was distinguished by jus- 
tiee aud wisdom, and he gained the good will 
and affection of the provinces intrusted to his 
care. His growing popularity awakened the 
jealousy of Constantius, who commanded him 
to send some of his best troops to the East, to 
serve against the Persians. His soldiers re- 
fused to leave their favorite general, and pro- 
elaimed him emperor at Paris in 360. After 
several fruitless negotiations between Julian 
and Constantius, both parties prepared for war. 
In 861 Julian marched along the valley of the 
Danube toward Constantinople; but Constan- 
tius, who had set out from Syria to oppose his 
rival, died on his mareh iu Cilicia. His death 
left Julian the undisputed master of the empire. 
On the 11th of December Julian entered Con- 
etántinople. He lost no time in publiely avow- 
ing himself a pagan, but he proelaimed that 
Christianity would be tolerated equally with 
paganism. He did not, however, act impartial- 
ly toward the Christians. He preferred pagans 
as lis eivil and military officers, forbade the 
Christians to teach rhetorie and grammar in 
the schools, and, in order to annoy them, allow- 
ed the Jews to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. 
In the following year (362) Julian went to Syria 
in order to make preparations for the war against 
the Persians. He spent the winter at Antioeh, 
-where he made the acquaintance of the orator 
Libanius; and in the spring of 363 he set out 
against the Persians. He crossed the Euphrates 
and the Tigris; and after burning his fleet on 


of the enemy, he boldly marehed into the in- 
terior of the country in seareh of the Persian 
king. His army suffered mueh from the heat, 
want of water, and provisions, and he was at 
length compelled to retreat. The Persians now 
appeared and fearfully harassed his rear, Still 
the Romans remained victorious in many a 
bloody engagement ; but in the last battle fought 
on the 26th of June, Julian was mortally wound- 
ed by an arrow, and died in the course of the 
day. Jovian was chosen emperor in his stead, 
on the field of battle. Vid. Jovianus. Julian 
was an extraordinary character. As a monarch, 
he was indefatigable in his attention to busi- 
ness, upright in his administration, and compre- 
hensive in bis views; as a man, he was virtu- 
ous in the midst of a profligate age, and did not 
yield to the luxurious temptations to whieh he 
was exposed. In consequence of his apostasy 
he has been calumniated by Christian writers; 
but, for the same reason, he has been unduly ex- 
tolled by heathen authors. He wrote a large 
number of works, many of whieh are extant. 
He was a man of reflection and thought, but 
possessed no ereative genius. He did not, how- 
ever, write merely for the sake of writing, like 
so many of his eontemporaries; his works show 
that he had his subjeets really at heart, and that 
inliterature as well as in business his extraor- 
dinary aetivity arose from the wants of a pow-, 
erful mind, whieh desired to improve itself and 
the world. The style of Julian is remarkably 
pure, and is a close imitation of the style of the 
classical Greek writers. The following are his 
most important works: 1. Letters, most of whieh 
were intended for publie circulation, and are of 
great importance for the history of the time. 
Edited by Heyler, Mainz, 1828.—2. Orations, 
on various subjects, as, for instance, On the 
Emperor Constantius, On the worship of the 
sun, On the mother of the gods (Cybele), On 
true and false Cynicism, &e.—3. The Cæsars, or 
the Banquet (Kaicapec ù Zvunóctov), a satirical 
composition, whieh is one of the most agreea- 
ble and instruetive productions of ancient wit. 
Julian deseribes the Roman emperors approach- 
ing one after the other to take their seat round 
a table in the heavens; and as they eome up, 
their faults, vices, and crimes are eensurcd 
with a sort of bitter mirth by old Silenus, where- 
upon each Cesar defends himself as well as he 
ean. Edited by Heusinger, Gotha, 1736, and by 
Harless, Erlangen, 1785.—4. Misopogon, or the 
Enemy of the Beard (Miconóyov), a severe satire 
on the licentious and effeminate manners of the 
inhabitants of Antioeh, who had ridiculed Ju- 
lian, when he resided in the city, on account of 
his austere virtues, and had laughed at his al- 
lowing his beard to grow in the ancient fashion. 
—5. Against the Christians (Kara Xproriavóv). 
This work is lost, but some extracts from it are 
given in Cyrill's reply to it, which is still ex- 
tant. The best edition of the collected works 
of Julian is by Spanheim, Lips. 1696. a 
JuLiANUs, SaLvius, an eminent Roman jurist, 
who flourished under Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines. He was preefeetus urbi, and twice con- 
sul, but his name does not appear in the Fasti, 
By the order of Hadrian, he drew up the edictum 
perpetuum, whieh forms an spun "a the history 
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of Roman jurisprudence. His work appears to 
have consisted in collecting and arranging the 
clauses which the pretors were aceustomed to 
insert in their annual edict, in eondensing the 
materials, and in omitting autiqnated provisions. 
He was a voluminous legal writer, and his works 
are cited in the Digest. 

Jürlas ("lovAíac : Bib. Bethsaida: ruins at Æt- 
Tell), a eity of Palestine, on the eastern side of 
the Jordan, north of the Lake of Tiberias, so 
called by the tetrareh Philip, iu honor of Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus. 

JULIOBRIGA (now Retortillo, near Reynosa), a 
town of the Cantabri in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, near the sources of the Iberus. 

JuLIO0MAGUS. Vid. ANDECAVI. 

Jurióróns ((lovAíóroAu). Vid. Gorpium, TAr- 
SUS. 

JúLius. Vid. Junta Gens. 

JUNCARÍA (now Junquera), a town of the In- 
digetes in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road 
from Bareino to the frontiers of Gaul, in a plain 
covered with rushes ('Iovyxdptov rediov). 

Júnía. 1. Half-sister of M. Brutus, the mur- 
derer of Cæsar, and wife of M. Lepidns, the 
triumvir.—2. Terria or TERTULLA, own sister 
of the preeeding, was the wife of C. Cassius, 
one of Cæsars murderers. She survived her 
husband a long while, and did not die till A.D. 
22. 

JUNÍa Gens, an ancient patrician house at 
Rome, to which belonged the eelebrated M. 
Junius Brntus, who took sueh an aetive part in 
expelling the Tarquins. But afterward the gens 
appears as only a plebeian one. Under the 
repnblie the chief families were those of Bru- 
TUS, BUBULCUS, GraccHanus, NORBANUS, PULLUS, 
Sizanus. The Junii who lived under the em- 
pire are likewise spoken of under their various 
surnames. 

Jtno, called Hera by the Greeks. 
goddess is spoken of in a separate artiele. 
Hera. The word Ju-no eontains the same root 
as Ju-piter. As Jupiter is the king of heaven 
and of the gods, so Juno is the qneen of heaven, 
or the female Jupiter. She was worshipped at 
Rome as the queen of heaven, from early times, 
with the surname of Regina. At a later period 
her worship was solemnly transferred from Veii 
to Rome, where a sanctuary was dedieated to 
her on the Aventine. As Jupiter was the pro- 
teetor of the male sex, so Juno watehed over 
the female sex. She was supposed to aecom- 
pany every woman through life, from the mo- 
ment of her birth to her death. Henee she bore 
the special surnames of Virginalisand Matrona, 
as well as the general ones of Opigena and 
Sospita, and under the last-mentioned name 
she was worshipped at Lanuvium. On their 
birth-day women offered saerifiees to Juno 
snrnamed Natalis, just as meu saerifieed to 
their genius natalis. The great festival, eele- 
brated by all tie women, in honor of Juno, was 
called Matronalia (vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), and 
took plaee on the Ist of Mareh. Her protection 
of women, and espeeially her power of making 
them frnitful, is further alluded to in the festival 
Populifugia (Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), as well as in 
the surname of Bbrulis, Februata, Februta, or 
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of Moneta she had a temple on the Capitoline 
Hill, which eontained the mint. The most im- 
portant period in a woman's life is that of her 
marriage, and she was therefore believed es- 
pecially to preside over marriage. Hence she 
was ealled Juga or Jugalis, and had a variety 
of other names, sueh as Pronuba, Cinzia, Luci- 
na, &c. The month of June, whieh is said to 
have been originally ealled Jnnonius, was consid- 
ered to be the most favorable period for marry- 
ing. Women in childbed invoked Juno Lucina 
to help them, and newly-born children were like- 
wise uuder her protection; henee she was some- 
times confounded with the Greek Artemis or 
Ilithyia. In Etruria she was worshipped un- 
der the name of Cupra. She was also wor- 
shipped at Falerii, Lannvium, Aricia, Tibur, 
Preneste, and other places. In the represent- 
ations of the Roman Juno that have come down 
to us, the type of the Greek Hera is commonly 
adopted. 

Jürfren, called Zeus by the Greeks. The 
Greek god is spoken of in a separate artiele. 
Vid. Zeus. Jupiter was originally an elemental 
divinity, and his name signifies ‘the father or 
lord of heaven, being a contraction of Diovis 
pater or Diespiter. Being the lord of heaven, 
he was worshipped as the god of rain, storms, 
thunder, and lightning, whenee he had the ept- 
thets of Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tonitrualis, To- 
nans, and Fulminator. As the pebble or flint 
stone was regarded as the symbol of lightning, 
Jupiter was frequently represented with sueh a 
stone in his hand instead of a thunderbolt. In 
eoneluding a treaty, the Romans took the sa- 
ered symbols of Jupiter, viz, the seeptre and 
flint stone, together with some grass from his 
temple, and the oath taken on sueli an oecasion 
was expressed by per Jovem Lapidem jurare. 
In eonsequenee of his possessing sueh powers 
over the elements, and espeeially of his always 
having the thunderbolt at his command, he was 
regarded as the highest and most powerful 
among the gods. Hence he is called the Best 
and Most High (Optimus Maximus). His tem- 
ple at Rome stood on the lofty hill of the Capi- 
tol, whenee he derived the surnames of Capi- 
tolinns and Tarpeius. He was regarded as the 
speeial proteetor of Rome. As sueh he was 
worshipped by the eonsuls on entering upon 
their office; and the triumph of a victorious 
general was a solemn procession to his temple. 
He therefore bore the surnames of Imperator, 
Victor, Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, Pre- 
dator, Triwnphator, and the like. Under all 
these surnames he had temples or statnes at 
Rome; and two temples, viz, those of Jupiter 
Stator and of Jupiter Feretrius, were believed 
to have been built in the time of Romulus. Un- 
der the name of Jupiter Capitolinus, he presided 
over the great Roman games; and under the 
name of Jupiter Latialis or Latiaris, over the 
Feria Latino. Jupiter, aceording to the belief 
of the Romans, determined the eourse of all 
human affairs. He foresaw the future, and the 
events happening in it were the results of his 
will. He revealed the future to man through 
signs in the heavens and the flight of birds, 
whieh are henec ealled the messengers of Ju- 


Februalis. Juno was further, like Saturn, the | piter, while the god himself is designated as 
guardian of the finanees, and nnder the name | Prodigialis, that is, the sender of prodigies. 
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For the same reason the god was invoked at 
the beginning of every undertaking, whether 
sacred or profane, together with Janus, who 
blessed the beginning itself Jupiter was fur- 
ther regarded as the guardian of law, and as 
the proteetor of justiee and virtue. He main- 
tained the sanetity of an oath, and presided over 
all transactions which were based upon faithful- 
ness and justice. Henee Fides was his com- 
panion on the Capitol, along with Vietoria ; and 
henee a traitor to his country, and persons 
guilty of perjury, were thrown down from the 
Tarpeian rock. As Jupiter was the lord of 
heaven, and consequently the prince of light, 
the white color was saered to him, white ani- 
mals were sacrificed to him, his chariot was be- 
lieved to be drawn by four white horses, his 
priests wore white eaps, and the eonsuls were 
attired in white when they offered saerifiees in 
the Capitol the day they entered on their office. 
The worship of Jupiter at Rome was under the 
special eare of the Flamen Dialis, who was the 
highest iu rank of all the flamens. Vid. Dict. 
of Antig. art. FLamen. The Romans, in their 
representations of the god, adopted the type of 
the Greek Zeus. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons (now Jura), a range 
of mountains, whieh run north of the Lake Le- 
manus as far as Augusta Rauracorum (now Au- 
gust, near Basle), on the Rhine, forming the 
boundary between the Sequani and Helvetii. 

JusriNÍANA. 1. Prima, a town in Illyria, near 
Tauresium, was the birthplace of Justinian, and 
was built by that emperor; it beeante the resi- 
dence of the arehbishop of Illyria, and, in the 
Middle Ages, of the Servian kings.—2. SECUNDA, 
also a town in Illyria, previously ealled Ulpiana, 
was enlarged and embellished by Justinian. 

JUSTINIANUS, surnamed the GREAT, emperor 
of Constantinople A.D. 527-565. He was born 
near Tauresium, in Illyria, A.D. 483 ; was adopt- 
ed by his unele, the Emperor Justinus, in 520; 
sueeeeded his uncle in 527; married the beau- 
tiful but lieentious aetress, Theodora, who ex- 
ereised great influenee over him; and died in 
565, leaving the erown to his nephew, Justin IL 
He was, during the greater part of his reign, a 
firm supporter of orthodoxy, and thus has re- 
ceived from ecelesiastical writers the title of 
Great; but toward the end of his life he beeame 
a heretie, being one of the adherents of Nesto- 
rianism. His foreign wars were glorious, but 
all his vietories were won by his generals. The 
empire of the Vandals in Africa was overthrown 
by Belisarius, and their king Gelimer led a 
prisoner to Constantinople ; and the kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths in Italy was likewise destroy- 
ed by the sueeessive victories of Belisarius and 
Narses. Vid. Berisarius, Narses. Justinian 
adorned Constantinople with many publie build- 
ings of great magnificence; but the eost of their 
erection, as well as the expenses of his foreign 
wars, obliged him to impose many new taxes, 
whieh were eonstantly inereased by the natural 
covetousness and rapaeity of the emperor. 
The great work of Justinian is his legislation. 
He resolved to establish a perfeet system of 
written legislation for all his dominions ; and, 
for this end, to make two great eolleetions, one 
of the imperial eonstitutions, the other of all 
that was valuable in the works of jurists. His 
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first work was the colleetion of the imperial 
constitutions. This he eommeneed in 528, in 
the seeond year of his reign. The task was 
intrusted to a commission of ten, who complet- 
ed their labors in the following year (529); and 
their eolleetion was deelared to be law under 
the title of Justinianeus Codex. In 530, Tribo- 
nian, who had been one of the eommission of 
ten employed in drawing up the Code, was au- 
thorized by the emperor to seleet fellow-laborers 
to assist him in the other division of the under- 
taking. Tribonian selected sixteen coadjutors ; 
and this eommission proceeded at onee to lay 
under eontribution the works of those jurists 
who had reeeived from former emperors “ aue- 
toritatem eonseribendarum interpretandique le- 
gum.” They were ordered to divide their ma- 
terials into fifty books, and to subdivide eaeh 
book into Titles (Z'ituli). Nothing that was 
valuable was to be excluded, nothing that was 
obsolete was to be admitted, and neither repe- 
tition nor ineonsisteney was to be allowed. 
This work was to bear the name Digesta or 
Pandecte, The work was completed, in accord- 
anee with the instruetions that had been given, 
iu the short space of three years; and on the 
30th of December, 533, it received from the im- 
perial sanetion the authority of law. It eom- 
prehends upward of nine thousand extracts, in 
the seleetion of whieh the eompilers made use 
of nearly two thousand different books, eon- 
taining more than three million lines. The 
Code and the Digest eontained a eomplete body 
of law; but as they were not adapted to ele- 
mentary instruction, a commission was appoint- 
ed, eonsisting of Tribonian, Theophilus, and Do- 
rotheus, to eompose an institutional work, which 
should eontain the elements of the law (legum 
incunabula), and should not be eneumbered with 
useless matter. Aecordingly, they produced a 
treatise under the title of /nstitutiones, whieh 
was based on elementary works of a similar 
eharaeter, but ehiefly on the Institutiones of 
Gaius. Vid. Gas. The Institutiones consist- 
ed of four books, and were published with the 
imperial sanetion at the same time as the Di- 
gest. After the publieation of the Digest and 
the Institutiones, fifty deeisiones and some new 
eonstitutiones also were promulgated by the 
emperor. This rendered a revision of the Code 
neeessary ; and, accordingly, a new Code was 
promulgated at Constantinople on the 16th of 
November, 534, and the use of the deeisiones, 
of the new eonstitutiones, and of the first edition 
of the Code was forbidden. The seeond edition 
(Codex Repetite Prelectionis) is the code that 
we now possess, in twelve books, eaeh of whieh 
is divided into titles. Justinian subsequentiy 
published various new eonstitutiones, to whieh 
he gave the name of JVovelle Constitutiones. 
These Constitutiones form a kind of supplement 
to the Code, and were published at various times 
from 535 to 565, but most of them appeared be- 
tween 535 and 539. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that any offieial compilation of these Wo- 
velle appeared in the lifetime of Justinian. The 
four legislative works of Justinian, the /nstitu- 
tiones, Digesta or Pandecte, Codex, and Novelle, 
are ineluded under the general name of Corpus 
Juris Civilis, and form the Roman law, as re- 
eeived in Europe. The best editions of the 
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Corpus for gencral use are by Gothofredus and 
Van Leeuwen, Amst., 1663, 2 vols. fol.; by Ge- 
bauer and Spangenberg, Gotting., 1776-1797, 2 
vols. 4to; and by Beek, Lips. 1836, 2 vols. 4to. 

Justinus. 1. The historian, of uncertain 
date, but who did not live later than the fourth 
or fifth century of our era, is the author of an 
extant work entitled Historiarum Philippicarum 
Libri XLIV. This work is taken from the His- 
toric Philippice of Trogus Pompeius, who lived 
in the time of Augustus. The title Philippice 
was given to it, beeause its main object was to 
give the history of the Macedonian monarchy, 
with all its branehes; but in the exeeution of 
this design, Trogus permitted himself to indulge 
in so many exeursions, that the work formed a 
kind of universal history from the rise of the 
Assyrian monarchy to the eonquest of the East 
by Rome. The original work of Trogus, whieh 
was one of great value, is lost. The work of 
Justin is not so mueh an abridgment of that of 
Trogus, as a selection of such parts as seemed 
to him most worthy of being generally known. 
Edited by Greevius, Lugd. Bat, 1683; by Gro- 
novius, Lugd. Bat., 1719 and 1760; and by 
Frotseher, Lips, 1827, 8 vols, —2. Surnamed 
the Marrrr, one of the earliest of the Christian 
writers, was born about A.D. 108, at Flavia Ne- 
apolis, the Sheehem of the Old Testament, a city 
in Samaria, He was brought up as a heathen, 
and in his youth studied the Greek philosophy 
with zeal and ardor. He was afterward eon- 
verted to Christianity. He retained as a Chris- 
tian the garb of a philosopher, but devoted him- 
self to the propagation, by writing and other- 
wise, of the faith whieh he had embraeed. He 
was put to death at Rome in the perseeution 
under Mareus Antoninus, about 165. Justin 
wrote a large number of works in Greek, sev- 
eral of whieh have eome down to us Of these 
the most important are, 1. An Apology for the 
Christians, addressed to Antoninus Pius, about 
139; 2. A Second Apology for the Christians, ad- 
dressed to the emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus; 3. A Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, in 
whieh Justin defends Christianity against the 
objeetions of Tryphon. The best edition of the 
colleeted works of Justin is by Otto, Jena, 1849— 
1844, 2 vols. 8vo; [second edition, Jena, 1848- 
50, 3 vols. 8vo.] 

Justus, a Jewish historian of Tiberias in Gal- 
ila, was a contemporary of the historian Jo- 
gephus, who was very hostile to him. 

JUTURNA, the nymph of a fountain in Latium, 
famous for its healing qualities. Its water was 
used in nearly allsaerifiees ; a chapel was ded- 
ieated to its nymph at Rome in the Campus 
Martius by Lutatius Catulus; and saerifices 
were offered to her on the 11th of January. A 
pond in the forum, between the temples of Cas- 
tor and Vesta, was called Laeus Juturne, 
whenee we must infer that the name of the 
nymph Juturna is not eonneeted with jugis, but 

robably with juvare. She is said to have been 
bow by Jupiter, who rewarded her with im- 
mortality and the rule over the waters. Some 
writers call her the wife of Janus and mother 
of Fontus, but in the ZEneid she appears as the 
affeetionate sister of Turnus. 

Juvivum or JuvAvía (now Salzburg), a town 
in Noricum, on the River Jovavus or Isonta 
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(now Salza) was a Roman eolony founded by 
Hadrian, and the residence of the Roman gov- 
ernor of the provinee. It was destroyed by the 
Heruli in the fifth eentury, but was afterward 
rebuilt. 

JivinAuis, Dicimus JOnius, the Great Roman 
satirist, but of whose life we have few authentic 
particulars. His ancient biographers relate 
that he was either the son or the “alumnus” of 
a rich freedman ; that he occupied himself, until 
he had nearly reached the term of middle life. 
in declaiming; that, having subsequently eom- 
posed some elever lines upon Paris the panto- 
mime, he was indueed to cultivate assiduously 
satirieal eomposition; and that, in eonsequence 
of his attaeks upon Paris beeoming known to 
the court, the poet, although now an old man of 
eighty, was appointed to the command of a body 
of troops, in a remote district of Egypt, where 
he died shortly afterward. It is supposed by 
some that the Paris who was attaeked by Ju 
venal was the contemporary of Domitian, and 
that the poet was aceordingly banished by this 
emperor. But this opinion is clearly untena- 
ble. 1. We know that Paris was killed in A.D. 
83, upon suspicion of an intrigue with the Em- 
press Domitia. 2. The fourth satire, as appears 
from the eoneluding lines, was written after the 
death of Domitian, that is, not earlier than 96. 
8. The first satire, as we learn from the forty- 
ninth line, was written after the eondemnation 
of Marius Priseus, that is, not earlier than 100. 
These positions admit of no doubt; and henee 
it is established that Juvenal was alive at least 
seventeen years after the death of Paris, and 
that some of his satires were eomposed after 
the death of Domitian. The only faets with 
regard to Juvenal upon which we ean implieitly 
rely are, that he flourished toward the elose of 
the first eentury ; that Aquinum, if not the plaee 
of his nativity, was at least his ehosen residenee 
(Sat., iñ., 319) ; and that he is, in all probability, 
the friend whom Martial addresses in three epi- 
grams. There is, perhaps, another cireum- 
stanee which we may admit. We are told that 
he deelaimed for many years of his life; and 
every page in his writings bears evidenee to 
the aeeuraey of this assertion. Each piece is 
a finished rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, 
and sonorous. He denounees vice in the most 
indignant terms; but the obvious tone of exag- 
geration whieh pervades all his inveetives 
leaves us in doubt how far this sustained pas- 
sion is real, and how far assumed for show. 
The extant works of Juvenal consist of sixteen 
satires, the last being a fragment of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, all composed in heroie hexam- 
eters. Edited by Ruperti Lips, 1819; and by 
Heinrieh, Bonn, 1839. 


JUVENTAS. Vid. HEBE. 

Juvenrius. 1. Crezsus. Vid. OELsSUs.—2. 
LATERENSIS, Vid. LarkRENSIS.—89. THALNA— 
Vid. THALNA. 


[Juverxa, another name for Hibernia. Vid. 
HIBERNIA.] 


L. 
Laspa (Ad6da), a daughter of the Baechiad Am- 


phion, and mother of Cypsclus by Eétion.. Vid.. 
CYPSELUS. 


LABDACID£:. 


Laspacipz. Vid. Laspacus. 

Laspicus (Ad6daxog), son of the Theban king 
Polydorus, by Nyeteis, daughter of Nyeteus. 
Labdaeus lost his father at an early age, and 
was placed under the guardianship of Nyeteus, 
and afterward under that of Lyeus, a brother 
of Nyeteus. When Labdaeus had grown up to 
manhood, Lyeus surrendered the government 
to him; and on the death of Labdaeus, whieh 
oeeurred soon atter, Lyeus undertook the guard- 
ianship of his son Laius, the father of CEdipus. 
The name Labdacide is frequently given to the 
deseendants of Labdaeus—(Edipus, Polyniees, 
Eteoeles, and Antigone. 

LaspXrux. Vid. Syracusæ. 

Laseares, a warlike people in Dalmatia, 
whose ehief town was Scodra, and in whose 
territory was the LAsEaris Parus (now Lake of 
Seutari), through whieh the River Barbana (now 
Bogana) runs. 

Lasío, Antistivs. 1. A Roman jurist, was 
one of the murderers of Julius Cæsar, and put 
an end to his life after the battle of Philippi, B.C. 
42.—9. Son of the preeeding, and a still more 
eminent jurist. He adopted the republiean opin- 
ions of his father, and was, in eonsequenee, dis- 
liked by Augustus. It is probable that the 
Labeone insanior of Horaee (Sat. i, 3, 80) was 
a stroke levelled at the jurist, in order to please 
the emperor. Labeo wrote a large number of 
works, which are eited in the Digest. He was 
the founder of one of the two great legal sehools 
spoken of under CAPITO. 

LanÉo, Q. FAníus, questor urbanus B.C. 196; 
prætor 189, when he commanded the fleet in the 
war against Antioehus ; and consul 183. 

LanEnius, Decimus, a Roman eques, and a 
distinguished writer of mimes, was born about 


B.C. 107, and died in 43 at Puteoli, in Campa; | 


nia. At Cæsars triumphal games in October, 
45, P. Syrus, a professional mimus, seems to 
have challenged all his eraft to a trial of wit in 
extemporaneous faree, and Cesar offered Labe- 
rius five hundred thousand sesterees to appear 
on the stage. Laberius was sixty years old, 
and the profession of a mimus was infamous, 
but the wish of the dietator was equivalent io 
a eommaud, and he reluetantly eomplied. He 
had, however, revenge in his power, and took 
it. His prologue awakened eompassion, and 
perhaps indignation; and, during the perform- 
anee, he adroitly availed himself of his various 
characters to point his wit at Cæsar. In the 
person of a beaten Syrian slave he eried out, 
* Marry! Quirites, but we losé our freedom" 
(Porro, Quirites, libertatem perdidimus), and all 
eyes were turned upon the dietator; and in an- 
other mime he uttered the pregnant maxim, 
“Needs must he fear who makes all else 
adread" (Neeesse est multos timeat quem multi 
timent) Cæsar, impartially or vindietively, 
awarded the prize to Syrus. The prologue of 
Laberius has been preserved by Maerobius (Sat., 
ii, 7); and, if this may be taken as a speeimen 
of his style, he would rank above Terenee, and 
second only to Plautus, in dramatie vigor. La- 
berius evidently made great impression on his 
eontemporaries, although he is depreeiated by 
Horace (Sat., i, 10, 6). 

Lanicum, LaBlicr Lavicum, Lavicr (Labicà., 
nus: now Colonna), an aneient town in Latium 
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on one of the hills of the Albau Mountain, fifteen 
miles southeast of Rome, west of Praeneste, and 
northeast of Tusculum. It was an ally of the 
Aqui; it was taken and was eolonized by the 
Romans, B.C. 418. 

LasiENUs. 1. T, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
63, the year of Cieero's consulship. Under pre- 
tenee of avenging his uncle’s death, who had 
joined Saturninus (100), and had perished along. 
with the other eonspirators, he aeeused Rabir- 
ins of perduellio or high treason. Rabirius was 
defended by Cieero. Vid. Ranretus. In his 
tribuneship Labienus was entirely devoted to 
Caesar's interests.  Aeeordiugly, when Cæsar 
went into Transalpine Gaul in 58, he took Labi- 
enus with him as his legatus. Labienus eon- 
tinued with Cæsar during the greater part of 
his [Pm m in Gaul, and was the ablest offi- 
eer he had. On the breaking out of the eivil 
war in 49, he deserted Cesar and joined Pom- 
pey. His defeetion eaused the greatest joy 
among the Pompeian party ; but he disappoint- 
ed the expeetations of his new friends, and 
never perfcrmed any thing of importanee. He 
fought against his old eommander at the battle 
of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at the battle of Thap- 
sus in Afriea, 46, and at the battle of Munda in 
Spain, 45. He was slain in the last of these 
battles —2. Q., son of the preeeding, joined the- 
party of Brutus and Cassius after the murder 
of Casar, and was sent by them into Parthia to 
seek aid from Orodes, the Parthian king. Be- 
fore he eould obtain any definite answer from. 
Orodes, the news came of the battle of Philippi, 
42. Two years afterward he persuaded Orodes 
to intrust him with the eommand of a Parthiam 
army; and Paeorus, the son of Orodes, was as- 
soeiated with him in the eommand. In 40 they 
erossed the Euphrates and met with great sue- 
eess. They defeated Deeidius Saxa, the lieu- 
tenant of Antony, obtained possession of the 
two great towns of Antioeh and Apamea, and 

enetrated into Asia Minor. But in the follow- 
ing year, 39, P. Ventidius, the most able of An- 
tony’s legates, defeated the Parthians, Labi- 
enus fled in disguise into Cilieia, where he was. 
apprehended and put to death.—3. T., a eele- 
brated orator and historian in the reign of Au- 
gustus, either son or grandson of No.1. He re- 
tained all the republiean feelings of his family, 
aud never beeame reeoneiled to the imperial 
government, but took every opportunity to attaek 
Augustus and his friends. His enemies obtained 
a deeree of the senate that all his writings should 
be burned ; whereupon he shut himself up in the 
tomb of his aneestors, and thus perished, about 
AED. 12. 

LABRANDA (rà Adbpavda: Aabpavdetc, Aabpar- 
ógvóc, Labrandénus), a town in Caria, sixty-eight 
stadia north of Mylasa, eelebrated for its temple 
of Jupiter (Zeus) Stratios or Labrandenus, on a 
hill near the eity. Mr. Fellowes eonsiders some 
ruins at Jakli to be those of the temple; but this 
is doubtful. 

Lagro, asea port in Etruria, mentioned by 
Cicero along with Pisze, and supposed by some 
to be the Liburnum mentioned by Zosimus, and 
the modern Livorno or Leghorn. Others, how- 
ever, maintain that the aneient Portus Pisanus 
eorresponds to Leghorn. 

Lagus or LasüTas (Aúbos or Aabovrac : now 
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Sobad Koh, part of the Elburz), a mountain of 
Parthia, between the Coronus and the Sariphi 
Montes. 

Lanyx£Trus (Aa6óvgroc) a name common to 
several of the Babylonian monarehs, seems to 
have been a title rather thana propername. The 
Labynetus mentioned by Herodotus (i, 74) as 
mediating a peace between Cyaxares and Alyat- 
tes is the same with Nebuchadnezzar. The 
Labynetus who is mentioned by Herodotus (i, 
TT) as a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus is 
the same with the Belshazzar of the prophet 
Daniel. By other writers he is ealled Nabona- 
dius or Nabonidus. He was the last king of 
Babylon. Vid. Cyrus. 

Lapyrintuus. Vid. Diet. of Antig, s. v. 

LacEp.&MoN (Aaxedaíuov) son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Taygete, was married to Sparta, the 
daughter of Eurotas, by whom he became the 
father of Amyelas, Eurydice, and Asine. He 
was king of the country whieh he ealled after 
his own name, Lacedsemon, while he called the 
capital Sparta after the name of his wife. Vid. 
SPARTA. 

Lacepamónios (Aaxedatuoveoc), son of Cimon, 
so named in honor of the Lacediemonians. 

Lacépas (Aaxqdac) or LeoceDes (Herod., vi, 
127), king of Argos, and father of Melas. 

Lacerant, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
at the foot of the Pyrenecs. 

Lacnáres (Acxúpas). 1. An Athenian dema- 
gogue, made himself tyrant of Athens B.C. 
296, when the city was besieged by Demetrius. 
When Athens was on the point of falling into 
the hands of Demetrius, Lachares made his 
escape to Thebes.—2. An eminent Athenian 
rhetorician, who flourished in the fifth century 
of our era. 

Lacurs (Aáxyc), an Athenian commander in 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in 
B.C. 427. He fell at the battle of Mantinea, 
418. In the dialogue of Plato which bears his 
name, he is represented as not over-acute in ar- 
gument, and with temper on a par with his 
acuteness. 

LacuéEsis, one of the Fates. Vid. Mara. 

Lacía or Lactsp# (Aaxía, Aaxiddar: Aaxtúdnc, 
Aaxtevc), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe CEneis, west of, and near to Athens. 

Lacinium (Aakíviov dxpov), a promontory on 
the eastern coast of Bruttium, a few miles south 
of Croton, and forming the western boundary 
of the Tarentine Gulf It possessed a eele- 
brated temple of Juno, who was worshipped here 
under the surname of Lacinia. The remains of 
this temple are still extant, and have given the 
modern name to the promontory, Capo delle Co- 
lonne or Capo di Nao (vaóc). Hannibal dedicat- 
ed in this temple a bilingual inscription (in Punie 
and Greek), whieh recorded the history of his 
eampaigns, and of which Polybius made use in 
writing his history. 

Laorero (now Alecippe), a town in Hispania 
Beetiea, not far from the sea, and west of Mal- 
aca, 

Lacmon or Laomus (Aúxuov, Aúxpoc), the 
northern part of Mount Pindus, in which the 
River Aous has its origin. 

Lacomnica. 1. (Now Lobera), a town of the 
Vaceri in the north of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, on the road from Asturica to Tarraco.—2. 
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(Now Lagoa), a town on the southwest of Lusi- 
tania, east of the Promontorium Sacrum. 

Lacónica (Aakovucj), sometimes called Lacó- 
nia by the Romans, a country of Peloponnesus, 
was bounded on the north by Argolis and Ar- 
cadia, on the west by Messenia, and on the east 
and south by the sea. Laconica was a long 
valley, running southward to the sea, and was 
inelosed on three sides by mountains. On the 
north it was separated by Mount Parnon from 
Argolis, and by Mount Sciritis from Arcadia. 
It was bounded by Mount Taygetus on the west, 
and by Mount Parnon on the east, whieh are 
two masses of mountains extending from Ar- 
eadia to the southern extremities of the Pelo- 
ponnesus Mount Taygetus terminating at the 
Promontorium Tanarum, and Mount Parnon 
continued under the names of Thornax and 
Zarex, terminating at the Promontorium Malea,. 
The River Eurotas flows through the valley 
lying between these mountain masses, and falls 
into the Laconian Gulf. In the upper part of 
its course the valley is narrow, and near Sparta 
the mountains approach so elose to each other 
as to leave little more than room for the ehan- 
nel of the river. It is for this reason that we 
find the vale of Sparta called the hollow Lace- 
demon. Below Sparta the mountains recede, 
and the valley opens out into a plain of eonsid- 
erable extent. ‘The soil of this plain is poor, 
but on the slopes of the mountains there is land 
of considerable fertility: There were valuable 
marble quarries near Teenarus. Off the coast 
shell-fish were caught, whieh produced a purple 
dye inferior only to the Tyrian. Laconica is 
well described by Euripides as difficult of aceess 
to an enemy. On the north the eountry eould 
only be invaded by the valleys of the Eurotas 
and the Ginus; the range of Taygetus formed 
an almost insuperable barrier on the west; and 
the want of good harbors on the eastern coast 
protected it from invasion by sea on that side. 
Sparta was the only town of importance in the 
country. Vid. Sparta. The most ancient in- 
habitants of the country are said to have been 
Cynurians and Leleges. They were expelled 
or eonquered by the Achæans, who were the 
inhabitants of the country in the heroic age. 
The Dorians afterward invaded Peloponnesus 
and became the ruling race in Laconica, Some 
of the old Achzan inhabitants were redueed to 
slavery; but a great number of them beeame 
subjects of the Dorians under the name of Peri- 
ceci (Ilepéocxor). The general name for the in- 
habitants is LacoxEs (Adkwvec) or LACEDÆMÖNII 
(Aaxeda:óvios) ; but the Perieci are frequently 
ealled Lacedxmonii, to distinguish them from the 
Spartans. 

Laconicus Sinus (xółroç Aakovikóc), a gulf 
in the south of Peloponnesus, into which the 
Eurotas falls, beginning west at the Promonto- 
rium Tænarum, and east at the Promontorium 
Malea. 

[Lacraripes (Aaxparidye), said to have been 
an arehon at Athens at the time of the Persian 
invasion : in his arehonship there was so heavy 
a fall of snow, and so intense eold, that the 
epithet “ Lacratidian” beeame proverbial for in- 
tense eold.] 

LaorANTius, a celebrated Christian father, 
but his exaet name, the place of bis nativity, 


LACTARIUS MONS. 


and the date of his birth, are uneertain. In 
modern works we find him denominated Lucius 
Colius Firmianus Lactantius; but the two for- 
mer appellations, in the second of which Cocil- 
¿us is often substituted for Coelius, are omitted 
in many MSS, while the two latter are fre- 
quently presented in an inverted order. Since 
he is spoken of as far advaneed in life about 
A.D. 315, he must have been born not later than 
the middle of the third century, probably iu 
Italy, possibly at Firmum, on the Adriatie, and 
certainly studied in Africa, where he became 
the pupil of Arnobius, who taught rhetorie at 
Sieen. His fame became so widely extended, 
that about 301 he was invited by Diocletian to 
settle at Nieomedia, and there to practice his 
art. Atthis period he appears to have become 
& Christian. He was sumnioned to Gaul about 
312-318, when now an old man, to superintend 
the edueation of Crispus, son of Constantino, 
and he probably died at Treves some ten or 
twelve years afterward (325-330). The extant 
works of Lactautius, are, 1. Divinarum Institu- 
tionum Libri VIL, a sort of introduction to 
Christianity, intended to supersede the less per- 
feet treatises of Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. Each of the seven books bears a sep- 
arate title: (1. De Falsa Religione. (2) De 
Origine .Erroris. (3.) De Falsa Sapientia. (4.) 
De Vera Sapientia et Religione. (5.) De Justitia. 
(6.) De Vero Cultu. (T) De Vita Beatam. An 
Epitome of the Institutions.—1n. De Ira Dei— 
Iv. De Opificio Deis. De Formatione Hominis.— 
v. De Mortibus Persecutorum—vi. Various Po- 
ems, most of which were probably not written by 
Laetantius. The style of Laetantius, formed 
upon the model of the great orator of Rome, has 
gained for him the appellation of the Christian 
Cicero, and not undeservedly. The best edition 
of Lactantius is by Le Brun and Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, Paris, 1748. 

Lacrárics Mons or Lacris Mons, a mountain 
in Campania, belonging to the Apennines, four 
miles east of Stabize, so called because the cows 
which grazed upon it produeed excellent milk. 
Here Narses gained a victory over the Goths, 
iw. 553. 

[Lacroptrum (now probably Towcester), a city 
of the Catyeuchlani in Britannia Romana, on the 
way from Londinium to Lindum.] 

Lac¥pes (Aaxvdac,)) a native of Cyrene, suc- 
ceeded Areesilaus as president of the Academy 
at Athens. The place where his instructions 
were delivered was a garden, named the Lacy- 
deum (Aarxúdecov), provided for the purpose by 
his friend Attalus Philometor, king of Pergamus. 
This alteration in the locality of the school seems 
at least to have contributed to the rise of the 
name of the New Academy. He died about 215 
from the effects, it is said, of exeessive drink- 
ing. 

"CLADE (Addn), nn island off the western coast 
of Caria, opposite to Miletus and to the bay into 
whieh the Meeander falls. 

[ Lapes, son of Imbrasus, a follower of Eneas, 
slain by Turnus in Italy.] 

Lavon (Aúdov). 1. The dragon who guard- 
ed the apples of the Hesperides, was the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidna, or of Terra (Ge), 
or of Phoreys and Ceto. He was slain by Her- 
cules; and the representation of the battle was 
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placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among the stars. -[2. 
An Arcadian, companion and friend of Æncas, 
slain by Halesus.] 

Lavon (Aádov). 1. A river in Areadia, which 
rose near Clitor, and fell into the Alphéus be- 
tween Here and Phrixa, In mythology Ladon 
is the husband of Stymphalis, and the father of 
Daphne and Metope.—2. A small river in Elis, 
which rose on the frontiers of Achaia and fell into 
the Penéus. 

Lairani, a people on the eastern coast of 
Hispania Tarraeonensis, near the mouth of the 
River Rubicatus (now Llobregat), probably the 
same as the LaALerani, whose country, LALE- 
TANIA, produced good wine, and whose chief 
town was Barcrno. 

LaLars (AaiAay), i.e, the storm wind, per- 
sonified in the legend of the dog of Proeris 
which bore this name. Proeris had received 
this swift auimal from Diana (Artemis), and 
gave it to her husband Cephalus. When the 
Teumessian fox was sent to punish the The- 
bans, Cephalus sent the dog Lelaps against the 
fox. The dog overtook the fox, but Jupiter 
(Zeus) changed both animals into a stone, which 
was shown in the neighborhood of Thebes. 

La.ianus, one of the thirty tyrants, emper- 
or in Gaul after the death of Postumus, A.D. 
267, was slain, after a few months, by his own 
soldiers, who proclaimed Vicrorinus in his 
stead. 

Laríus. 1. C., was from early manhood the 
friend and companion of Seipio Africanus the 
elder, and fought under him in almost all his 
eampaigns, He was eousul B.C. 190, and ob- 
tained the province of Cisalpine Gaul—2. C., 
surnamed Saprens, son of the preceding. His 
intimacy with Seipio Africanus the younger was 
as remarkable as his father’s friendship with the 
elder, and it obtained an imperishable mouument 
in Cieero's treatise Lelius sive de Amicitia. He 
was born about 186, was tribune of the plebs 
151, prætor 145, and consul 140. Though not 
devoid of military taleuts, as his campaign 
against the Lusitanian Viriathus proved, he 
was more of a statesman than a soldier, and 
more of a philosopher than a statesman. From 
Diogenes of Babylon, and afterward from Pa- 
neetius, he imbibed the doctrines of the Stoic 
school; his father’s friend Polybius was his 
friend also; the wit and idiom of Terenee 
were pointed and polished by his and Seipio's 
eonversation ; and the satirist Lucilius was his 
familiar eompanion. 'The politieal opinions of 
Leelius were different at different periods of his 
life. He endeavored, probably during his trib- 
unate, to procure a redivision of the publie land, 
but he desisted from the attempt, and for his 
forbearance reeeived the appellation of the Wise 
or the Prudent. He afterward became a stren- 
uous supporter of the aristoeratieal party. Sev- 
eral of his orations were extant in the time of 
Cicero, but were eharacterized more by smooth- 
ness (lenitas) than by power. Leelius is the 
prineipal interloeutor in Cieero's dialogue De 
Amicitia, and is one of the speakers in the De 
Senectute and in the De Republica. His two 
daughters w ere married, the one to Q. Mucius 
Sesvola, the augur, the other to C. Fannius 
Strabo. The opiuion of his worth seems to 
have been universal, and it is one of Seneca's 
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iujunetions to his friend Lueilius “to live like 
Leelius.” 

Laxas, PoriLíus, plebeians. The family was 
unfavorably distinguished, even among the Ro- 
mans, for their sternness, eruclty, and haughti- 
ness of character. 1. M., four times consul, B. 
C. 359, 856, 350, 848. In his third consulship 
(850) he won a hard-fought battle against the 
Gauls, for whieh he eelebrated a triumpli—the 
first ever obtained by a plebcian—2. M., preetor 
176, consul 172, and eensor 159. In lus con- 
sulship he defeated the Ligurian mountainecrs ; 
and when the remainder of the tribe surrender- 
ed to him, he sold them all as slaves.—3. C. 
brother of No. 2, was eonsul 172. He was aft- 
erward sent as ambassador to Antiochus, king 
of Syria, whom the senate wished to abstain 
from hostilities against Egypt. Antiochus was 
just marching upon Alexandrca when Popilius 
gave him the letter of the senate, which the 
King read, and promised to take into considera- 
tion with his friends. Popilius straightway de- 
scribed with his eane a eirele in the sand round 
the king, and ordered him not to stir out of it 
before he had given a deeisive answer. ‘This 
boldness so frightened Antiochus, that he at 
once yielded to the demand of Rome.—4. P., 
consul 132, the year after the murder of Tib. 
Gracehus. He was charged by the victorious 
aristoeratical party with the prosceution of the 
accomplices of Gracehus ; and in this odious 
task he showed all the hard-heartedness of his 
family. He subsequently withdrew himself, by 
voluntary exile, from the vengeance of C. Grac- 
chus, and did not return to Rome till after his 
death. 

[Larrces (Aaépkgc). 1. Father of Aleimedon, 
one of the chiefs of the Myrmidons under Achil- 
les—2. An artist employed by Nestor to gild 
the horns of the victims sacrificed to the gods.] 

Laertes (Aaéprgc), king of Ithaca, was son 
of Aerisius and Chaleomedusa, and husband of 
Anticléa, by whom he became the father of Ulys- 
ses and Ctimene. Some writers eall Ulysses 
the son of Sisyphus. Vid. Antictea. Laertes 
took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the 
expedition of the Argonauts. He was still alive 
when Ulysses returned to Ithaca after the fall of 
Troy. 

Larrtius, DriocÉxes. Vid. DIOGENES. 

LusrRYGÓNES (Aatorpvyóvec) a savage race 
of eannibals, whom Ulysses eneountercd in his 
wandcrings. They were governed by ANTIPH- 
ATES and Lamus. They bclong, however, to my- 
thology rather than to history. The modern in- 
terpreters of Homer place them on the north- 
western coast of Sicily. The Greeksthemselves 
plaeed them on the eastern coast of the island, in 
the plains of Leontini, which are therefore called 
Lestrygonit Campi. The Romans, however, and 
more especially the Roman poets, who regarded 
the Promontorium Cireeium as the Homeric 
island of Circe, transplanted the Leestrygoncs 
to the southern eoast of Latium, in the neighbor- 
hood of Formie, whieh they supposed to have 
been built by Lamus, the king of this pcople. 


LAIUS. 


Transpadana, on the River Tieinus, who, in con- 
junetion with the Marici, built the town of Ti- 
cinum (now Pavia.) 

Lavinus, VaLertus, 1. P., eonsul B.C. 280, 
had the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus.. 
The king wrote to Lzvinus, offering to arbitrate 
between Rome and Tarentum ; but Leevimus 
bluntly bade him mind his own business, and 
begone to Epirus. An Epirot spy having been 
taken in the Roman lines, Laevinus showed him 
the legions under arms, and bade him tell his 
master, if he was curious about the Roman men 
and tactics, to come and see them himself In 
the battle which followed, Lævinus was defeat- 
ed by Pyrrhus on the banks of the Siris—2. M., 
preetor 215, crossed over to Greece and earried 
on war against Philip. He continued in the 
eommand in Greece till 211, when he was cleet- 
ed consul in his absence. In his eonsulship- 
(210) he earricd on the war in Sicily, and took 
Agrigentum. He eontinued as proeonsul in 
Sicily for several years, and in 208 made a de- 
seent upon the eoast of Africa. He died 200, 
and his sons Publius and Marcus honored his 
memory with funeral games and gladiatorial 
eombats, exhibited during four successive days 
in the forum.—3. C., son of No. 2, was by the mo- 
ther's side brother of M. Fulvius Nobilior, eonsul 
189. Laevinus was himself consul in 176, and 
earried on war against the Ligurians. 

Lagos, a city in great Phrygia. 

Lacus (Aáyoc), a Macedonian of obscure birth, 
was the father, or reputed father, of Ptolemy, 
the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. He 
married Arsinoé, a concubine of Philip of Mace- 
don, who was said to have been pregnant at the 
time of their marriage, on which aeeount the 
Maecdonians generally looked upon Ptolemy as 
the son of Philip. 

Lais (Aaic), the name of two celebrated 
Grecian Hetæræ or eourtezans. 1. The elder, 
a native probably of Corinth, lived in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and was celebrated 
as the most beautiful woman of her age. She 
was notorious also for her avarice and caprice. 
—2. The younger, was the daughter of Timan- 
dra, and was probably born at Hyecara in Sicily. 
Aeeording to some aceounts she was brought 
to Corinth when seven years old, having been 
taken prisoner in the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, and bought by a Corinthian. This story, 
however, involves numerous difficulties, and 
secms to have arisen from a confusion between 
this Lais and the elder one of the same namie. 
She was a contemporary and rival of Phrync. 
She became enamored of a Thessalian named 
Hippoloehus or Hippostratus, and accompanied 
him to Thessaly. Here, it is said, some Thessa- 
lian women, jealous of her beauty, enticed her 
into a temple of Venus (Aphrodite), and there 
stoned her to death, 

[Larsronias (Aacorrodíac), an Athenian eom- 
mander in the Peloponnesian war. In B. C. 411 
one of the envoys sent by the Four Hundred to 
Sparta. ] 

Lajus (Adioc), son of Labdacus, lost his father 


Henec Horace (Carm. iii, 16, 34) speaks of | at an carly age, and was brought up by Lycus. 


Lestrigonia Bacchus in amphora, that is, For- | Vid. LABDACUS. 


When Lyeus was slain by Am- 


mian wine; and Ovid (Met, xiv., 233) calls Formiæ | phion and Zethus, Laius took refuge with Pe- 


Lastrygonis Lami Urbs. 


Levi or Levi, a Ligurian people in Gallia: 
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lops in Peloponnesus, After the death of Am- 
phion and Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, 


LALA. 


and ascended the throne of his father. He 
married Joeasta, and beeame by her the father 
of CEdipus, by whom he was slain. For details, 
vid, CHDIPUS. 

[ Lata, of Cyzicus, a female painter, who 
lived at Rome about B.C. 74; celebrated espe- 
cially for her portraits of women. ] 

LALAGE, a common name of eourtezans, from 
the Greek Aa2«y5j, prattling, used as a term of 
endearment, * little prattler." 

LazzrAwi Vid. LÆETANI. 

Lamácuus (Aduayoc) an Athenian, son of 
Xenophanes, was the colleague of Aleibiades 
and Nicias in the great Sicilian expedition, B. 
C. 415. He fell under the walls of Syracuse, 
in a sally of the besieged. He appears among 
the dramatis persone of Aristophanes as the 
brave and somewhat blustering soldier, delight- 
ing in the war, and thankful, moreover, for its 
pay. Plutareh deseribes him as brave, but so 
poor, that on every fresh appointment he used 
to beg for money from the government to buy 
elothing and shoes. 

[Lawsnvs (now Lambro), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, which rose in the Lake Eupilis 
(now Lago di Pusiano), and fell into the Po be- 
tween Tieinum and Placentia.] 

LaxErus (now Lamata), a river in Bruttium, 
near Croton, which falls into the LaAxmericus 
SINUS. Upon it was the town Lamétini (now 
St. Eufemia). 

Laxia (Aauía). 1. A female phantom: Vid. 
Enpusa—2. A eelebrated Athenian courtezan, 
was a favorite mistress for many years of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

Lamia, Aiuivs. This family claimed a high 
antiquity, and pretended to be descended from 
the mythieal hero Laxwus. 1. L, a Roman 
eques, supported Cieero in the suppression of 
the Catilinarian eonspiraey, B.C. 63, and was 
accordingly banished by the influence of the 
consuls Gabinius and Piso in 58. He was sub- 
sequently reealled from exile, and during the 
civil wars espoused Cesar’s party.—2. L. son 
of the preceeding, and the friend of Horace, was 
consul A.D. 3. He was made preefeetus urbi 
in 32, but he died in the following year.—3. L, 
was married to Domitia Longina, the daughter 
of Corbulo; but during the lifetime of Vespa- 
sian lie was deprived of her by Domitian, who 
first lived with her as his mistress, and subse- 
quently married her. Lamia was put to death 
by Domitian after his aceession to the throne. 

Lamia (Aauía : Aquievs, Aarne : now Zeitun 
or Zeituni), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
situated on the small river Aehelous, and fifty 
stadia inland from the Maliae Gulf, on whieh 1t 
possessed a harbor, ealled Phalara. It has given 
its name to the war, which was earried on by 
the confederate Greeks against Antipater after 
the death of Alexander, B.C. 323. The eon- 
federates under the eommand of Leosthenes, 
the Athenian, defeated Antipater, who took ref- 
uge in Lamia, where he was besieged for some 
months. | Leosthenes was killed during the 
siege ; and the eonfederates were obliged to 
raise it in the following year (322), in eonse- 
quenee of the approach of Leonnatus. The 
confederates under the eommand of Antiphilus 
defeated Leonnatus, who was slain in the ae- 
tion. Soon afterward Antipater was joined by 


LAMPUS. 


Oraterus; and, thus strengthened, he gained a 
decisive victory over the confederates at the 
battle of Cranon, which put an end to the La- 
mian war. 

Lawrsíux (Laminitánus), a town of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, ninety-five 
miles southeast of Toletum. 

Lampa or Labra (Adur, Admm;: Aapraiog, 
Aauretc), a town in the north of Crete, a little 
inland, south of Hydramum, said to have been 
built by Agamemnon, but to have been ealled 
after Lampus. 

Lampia (7 Adureca), or Lameñus Mons, a part 
of the mountain range of Erymanthus, on the 
frontiers of Aehaia and Elis. 

LampEtiA (Aaurerin), daughter of Helios by 
the nymph Nezra. She and her sister Phae- 
thusa tended the flocks of their father in Sieily. 
In some legends she appears as one of the sis- 
ters of Phaethon. 

Lampox (Adumov) 1. An JEginetan, son of 
Pytheas, urged Pausanias, after the battle of 
Platea, to avenge the death of Leonidas by in- 
sulting the eorpse of Mardonius—2. An Athe- 
nian, a eelebrated soothsayer and interpreter of 
oracles. In eonjunetion with Xenocritus, he 
led the eolony which founded Thurii in Italy, B. 
C. 443. 

Lamponta or -ium (Aagmóveia, -oviov), an 
important eity of Mysia, in the interior of the 
Troad, near the borders of Alolis, 

[Lameonus M, a Lucanian, one of the prin- 
cipal eaptains of the Italians in the war of the 
allies with Rome, B.C. 90-88. ] 

Lamera, Lamera, or Lametra (Aaunpd, 
Aapurpai, Aaurrpai: Aaurpeós: now Lamorica), 
a demus on the western eoast of Attiea, near 
the promontory Astypalea, belonging to the 
tribe Erechtheis. It was divided into an upper 
and a lower city. 

Lawrnipíus  /Eríus, one of the Scriptores 
Historie Auguste, lived in the reigns of Diocle- 
tian and Constantine, and wrote the lives of 
the emperors: 1. Commodus; 2. Antoninus Di- 
adumenus; 8. Elagabalus; and, 4. Alexander 
Severus. It is not improbable that Lampridius 
is the same as Spartianus, and that the name 
of the author in full was -Alius Lampridius 
Spartianus. For the editions of Lampridius, 
vid. CAPITOLINUS. 

[Lamproctes (AaumpokAnc) 1. The eldest 
son of Socrates.—2. An Athenian dithyrambie 
poet and musician, who probably flourished at 
the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth 
eentury B.C.] : 

LampsAcus (Aágparos : Aauparnvóç : ruins at 
Lapsaki) an important city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the eoast of the Hellespont, possess- 
ed a good harbor. It was eelebrated for its 
wine; and henee it was one of the eities as- 
signed by Xerxes to Themistoeles for his main- 
tenanee. It was the ehief seat of the wor- 
ship of Priapus, and the birth-plaee of the his- 
torian Charon, the philosophers Adimantus and 
Metrodorus, and the rhetorician Anaximenes. 
Lampsacus was a eolony of the Phocæans: 
the name of the surrounding district, Bebryeia, 
conneets its old inhabitants with the Thraeian 
BEBRYCES. 

[Lampus (Aduros) 1. A son of Laomedon, 
and father of Dolops, was El d the Trojan 
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elders.—2. The name of two horses, one be- 
longing to Aurora (Kos), the other to Hector.] 

Lamus (Aduoc). 1. Son of Neptune (Poseidon), 
and king of the Lestrygones, was said to have 
founded Formie in Italy. Vid. Forma— 
[2. A Rutulian leader, slain by Nisus.] 

Lamus (Aduoc: now Lamas), a river of Oili- 
eia, the boundary between Cilieia Aspera and 
Cilieia Campestris; with a town of the same 
name. 

[Lawassa (Advacca) 1. Grand-daughter of 
Hercules, carricd away from the temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) at Dodona by Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, bore him eight ehildren.—2. Daughter 
of Agathoeles, wife of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
left him to marry Demetrius Polioreetes.] 

Lancia (Laneienses) 1. (Now Sollanco or 
Sollancia, near Leon), a town of the Astures 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, nine miles cast of 
Legio, was destroyed by the Romans.—2. Sur- 
named OrripAna, a town of the Vettones in 
Lusitania, not far from the sourees of the 
River Munda.— 3. 
udad Rodrigo), a town of Hispania, cast of No. 
2, so called from lying on the other side of the 
river Cuda (now Coa). | 

LANGOBARDI or LoNGOBARDI, eorrupted into 
Lomparps, a German tribe of the Suevic race. 
They dwelt originally on the left bank of the 
Elbe, near the River Saale; but they afterward 
erossed the Elbe, and dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the river, where they were for a time 
subjeet to Maroboduus in the reign of Tiberins. 
After this they disappear froni history for four 
centuries. Like most of the other German 
tribes, they migrated southward; and in the 
second half of the fifth century we find them 
again on the northeru bank of the Danube, in 
Upper Hungary. Here they defeated and al- 
most annibilated the Heruli. In the middle of 
the sixth eentury they erossed the Danube, at 
the invitation of Justinian, and settled in Pan- 
nonia. Here they were engaged for thirty 
years in a desperate eonfliet with the Gepide, 
whieh only ended with the extermination of 
the latter people. In A.D. 568, Alboin, the 
king of the Lombards, under whose command 
they had defeated the Gepide, led his nation 
across the Julian Alps, and conquered the 
plains of Northern Italy, which received and 
have ever since retained the name of Lom- 
bardy. Here he founded the celebrated king- 
dom of the Lombards, which existed for up- 
ward of two eenturies, till its overthrow by 
Charlemagne. Paulus Diaconus, who was a 
Lombard by birth, derives their name of Lan- 
gobardi from their long beards; but modern 
crities reject this etymology, and suppose the 
name to have reference to their dwelling on the 
banks of the Elbe, inasmuch as Bérde signi- 
fies in low German a fertile plain on the bank 
of a river, and there is still a district in Magde- 
burg called the lange Börde. Paulus Diaconus 
also states that the Lombards came original- 
ly from Seandinavia, where they were ealled 
Venili, and that they did not receive the name 
of Langobardi or Long-Beards till they settled 
in Germany ; but this statement ought probably 
to be rejeeted. 

Lanice (Aavixn), nurse of Alexander the 
Great, and sister of Clitus. 
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Lanuvium (Lanuvinus: now Lavigna), an 
ancient city in Latium, situated on a hill of the 
Alban Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and 
subsequently a Roman municipium. It pos- 
sessed an ancient and celebrated temple of 
Juno Sospita. Under the empire it obtained 
some importance as the birth-plaee of Antoni- 
nus Pius. Part of the walls of Lanuvium and 
the substructions of the temple of Juno are still 
remaining. 

Laócóon (Aaokóov), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post-Homerie legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Acetes, and a priest 
of the Thymbrean Apollo. He tried to dis- 
suade his countrymen from drawing into the 
eity the wooden horse, whieh the Greeks had 
left behind them when they pretended to sail 
away from Troy; and, to show the danger 
from the horse, he hurled a spear into its side. 
The Trojans, however, would not listen to his 
advice; and as he was preparing to sacrifice a 
bull to Neptune (Poseidon), suddenly two fear- 
ful serpents were seen swimming toward the 
Tenedos. They rushed 
toward Laoeoon, who, while all the people 
took to flight, remained with his two sons 
standing by the altar of the god. The serpents 
first coiled around the two boys, and then 
around the father, and thus all three perished. 
The serpents then hastened to the acropolis of 
Troy, and disappeared behind the shield of 
Tritonis. The reason why Laocoon suffered 
this fearful death is differently stated. <Ae- 
cording to some, it was because he bad run 
lis lance into the side of the horse ; aceord- 
ing to others, beeause, contrary to the will of 
Apollo, he had married and begotten children ; 
or, aecording to others again, because Neptune 
(Poseidon), being hostile to the Trojans, want- 
ed to show to the Trojans in the person of La- 
oeoon what fate all of them deserved. The 
story of Laoeoon's death was a fine subject for 
epie and lyric as well as tragic poetry, and was 
therefore frequently related by ancient poets, 
sueh as by Bacchylides, Sophocles, Euphorion, 
Virgil, and others. His death also formed the 
subject of many ancient works of art; and a 
magnifieent group, representing the father and 
his two sons entwined by the two serpents, is 
still extant, and preserved in the Vatican. Vid. 
AGESANDER. 

[Laocoosa (Aaokóoca), wife of Aphareus, 
and mother of Idas and Lynceus in Theocritus. | 

LaépAmas (Aaodúpas). 1. Son of Aleinous, 
king of the Pheeacians, and Arete—2. Son of 
Eteocles, and king of Thebes, in whose reign 
the Epigoni marched against Thebes. In the 
battle against the Epigoni, he slew their leader 
¿Egialeus, but was himself slain by Alemzon. 
Others related, that after the battle was lost, 
Laodamas fled to the Eucheleans in lllyrieum. 
—[3. A son of Antenor, slain before Troy by 
Ajax, son of Telamon.] 

Laopamia (Aaoódusia). 1. Daughter of Aeas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus. When her hus- 
band was slain before Troy, she begged the 
gods to be allowed to couverse with him for 
only three lours. The request was granted. 
Mercury (Hermes) led Protesilaus back to the 
upper world, and when Protesilaus died a sec- 
ond time, Laodamia died with him, <A later 
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tradition states that, after the second death of | town, and named in honor of his wife Laodiee. 


Protesilaus, Laodamia made an image of her 
husband, to which she paid divine honors ; but 
as her father A castus interfered, and commanded 
her to burn the image, she herself leaped into 
the fire.—2. Daughter of Bellerophontes, became 
by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother of Sarpedon, and 
was killed by Diana (Artemis) while she was en- 
gaged in weaving.—3. Nurse of Orestes, usually 
called ARSINOE. 

LaópícE (Aaodíxr). 1. Daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon. Some re- 
late that she fell in love with Acamas, the son 
of Theseus, when he came with Diomedes as 
ambassador to Troy, and that she became by 
Acamas the mother of Munitus. On the death 
of this son she leaped down a precipice, or 
was swallowed up by the earth.—2. Daughter 
of Agameninon and Clytemnestra (Hom, Tl, 
ix, 146) called Eleetra by the tragie poets. 
Vid. ErEcvRA.—93. Mother of Seleucus Nicator, 
the founder of the Syrian monarehy.—4. Wife 
of Antiochus IL Theos, king of Syria, and 
mother of Seleueus Callinieus. For details, vid. 
p. 66, b.—5. Wife of Seleucus Callinicus, and 
mother of Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus 
the Great.—6. Wife of Antiochus the Great, 
was a daughter of Mithradates IV. king of 
Pontus, and grand-daughter of No. 4.—'i. Wife 
of Achzeus, the cousin and adversary of An- 
tiochus the Great, was a sister of No. 6.—8. 
Daughter of Antiochus the Great by bis wife 
Laodice (No. 6). She was married to her eldest 
brother Antiochus, who died in his father’s life- 
time. 195.—9. Duugbter of Seleucus 1V, Philo- 
pator, was married to Perseus, king of Macedo- 
nia.—10. Daughter of Antiochus IV. bane. ae 
was married to the impostor Alexander Balas. 
—11. Wife and also sister of Mithradates Eu- 
pator (commonly called the Great) king of 
Pontus, During the absence of her busband, 
and deeeived by a report of his death, she 
gave free scope to her amours; and, alarmed 
for the consequences, on his return attempted 
his life by poison. Her designs were, however, 
betrayed to Mithradates, who immediately put 
her to death.—12. Another sister of Mithra- 
dates Eupator married to Ariarathes VI, 
king of Cappadocia. After the death of her 
husband she married Nicomedes, king of Bi 
thynia, 3 

LaópícEA (Aaodixeca: Aaoótkeóc, Laodicensis, 
Laodicénus) the name of six Greek eities in 
Asia, four of which (besides another now un- 
known) were founded by Seleucus I. Nicator, 
and named in honor of his mother Laodicc, 
the other two by Antiochus IT. and Antiochus 
1. OR NL. ¿Ped Nos. 1. and 5. 1. L. A»"Lx- 
cum (A. cpüc TH Aóko, ruins at Eski-Hissar), a 
city of Asia Minor, stood on a ridge of hills 
near the southern bank of the River Lycus 
(now Choruk-Su), a tributary of the Meander, 
a little to the west of Coloss: and to the south 
of Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, Caria, 
and Phrygia, to cach of which it is assigned by 
different writers; but, after the definitive divi- 
sion of the provinces, it is reckoned as belong- 
ing to Great Phrygia, and under the later Ro- 
man emperors it was the capital of Phrygia 
Pacatiana. It was founded by Antiochus II. 
Theos, on the site of a previously existing 


It passed from the kings of Syria to those of 
Pergamus, aud from them to the Romans, to 
whom Attalus III. bequeathed his kingdom. 
Under the Romans it belonged to the province 
of Asin At first it was comparatively an in- 
significant place, and it suffered much from 
the frequent earthquakes to which its site 
seems to be more exposed than that of any 
other city of Asia Minor, and also from the 
Mithradatie War. Under the later Roman re- 
publie and the early emperors, it rose to im- 
portance; and, though more than once almost 
destroyed by earthquakes, it was restored by 
the aid of the emperors and the munificence of 
its own citizens, and became, next to Apamea, 
the greatest city in Phrygia, and one of the 
most flourishing in Asia Minor. In an inserip- 
tion it is ealled “the most splendid city of 
Asia,” a statement confirmed by the magnif- 
icent ruins of the eity, which comprise an aque- 
duct, a gymnasium, several theatres, a stadium 
almost perfect, besides remains of roads, por- 
ticoes, pillars, gates, foundations of houses, 
and sarcophagi. This great prosperity was 
owing partly to its situation, on the high road 
for the traffic between the east and west of 
Asia, and partly to the fertility and beauty of 
the country round it. Already in the apostolic 
age it was the seat of a flourishing Christian 
Church, which, however, became very soon 
infected with the pride and luxury produced by 
the prosperity of the city, as we learn from St. 
John’s severe Epistle to it (Revel. iii, 14-22). 
St. Paul also addresses it in common with the 
neighboring church of Colosse (Coloss. à, 1; 
iv, 18, 16).—9. L. Combusta (A. 7; karakekavpévm 
or kekavuévy, 1. €, the burned ; the reason of the 
epithet is doubtful: ruins at Ladik), a city of 
Lycaonia, north of Iconium, on the high road 
from the western coast of Asia Minor to the 
Euphrates —3. L. an Mare (A. emi 79 Gaddrry : 
now Ladikiyeh), a city on the coast of Syria, 
about fifty miles south of Antioch, was built 
by Seleucus 1 on the site of an carlier city, 
called Ramitha, or Aevi ’Axr7. It had the 
best harbor in Syria, and the surrounding 
country was celebrated for its wine and fruits, 
which formed a large part of the traffic of the 
eity. In the civil contests dunng the later pe- 
riod of the Syrian kingdom, Laodicca obtained 
virtual independence, in which it was eonfirm- 
ed probably by Pompcy, and certainly by Julius 
Cesar, who greatly favored the eity. In the 
civil wars, after Cæsars death, the Laodiceans 
were severely punished by Cassius for their 
adherence to Dolabella, and the city again suf- 
fered in the Parthian invasion of Syria, but 
was recompensed by Antony with exemption 
from taxation. Herod the Great built the La- 
odieeans an aqueduct, the ruins of which still 
exist. It is mentioned occasionally as au im- 
portant city under the later Roman empire; 
and, after the eonquest of Syria by the Arabs, 
it was one of those places on the eoast which 
still remained in the hands of the Greek em- 
perors, and with a Christian popnlation. It 
was taken and destroyed by the Arabs in 1188. 
It is now a poor Turkish village, with very 
considerable ruins of the ancient eity, the chief 
of which are a triumphal — E remains of 
1 B 
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the mole of the harbor, of a portico near it, of 
catacombs on the sea-coast, of the aquednets 
and cisterns, and of pillars where the Neerop- 
olis is supposed to have stood.—L. ap Lr 
BÁNUM (A. Acbavoi, mpòç Arbavé), a city of Coele- 
Syria, at the northern entrance to the narrow 
valley (adAcv), between Libanus and Antilib- 
anus, appears to have been, through its favor- 
able situation, a place of commercial import- 
ance. During the possession of Ccele-Syria 
by the Greek kings of Egypt, it was the south- 
western border fortress of Syria. It was the 
chief city of a district called Laodicene.—5. A 
city in the southeast of Media, near the bound- 
ary of Persis, founded either by Antioehus I. 
Soter, or Antiochus II. the Great: site un- 
known.—6. In Mesopotamia: site unknown. 

Laopocus (Aaóóokoc) 1. Son of Bias and 
Pero, and brother of Talaus, took part in the ex- 
peditions of the Argonauts, and of the Seven 
agaiust Thebes—2. Son of Antenor.—[3. A 
Grecian, compauion und eharioteer of Antilo- 
ehus in the Trojan war.] 

Laóminon (Aaouedwv). 1. King of Troy, son 
of Ilus and Eurydice, and father of Priam, He- 
sione, and other children. His wife is called 
Strymo, Rho, Placia, Thoosa, Zeuxippe, or 
Leucippe. Neptune (Poseidon) and Apollo, 

who had displeased Jupiter (Zeus), were doom- 
ed to serve Laomedon for wages. <Aceordingly, 
Neptune (Poseidon) built the walls of Troy, 
while Apollo tended the king’s flocks on Mount 
Ida. When the two gods had done their work, 
Laomedon refused them the reward he had 
promised them, and expelled them from his do- 
minions. ‘Thereupon Neptune (Poseidon) in 
wrath let loose the sea over the lands, and also 
sent a marine monster to ravage the country. 
By the command of an oracle, the Trojans were 
obliged, from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden 
to the monster; and on one oceasion it was de- 
cided by lot that Hesione, the daughter of La- 
omedon himself, should be the victim. But it 
happened that Hereules was just returning from 
his expedition against the Amazons, and he 
promised to save the maiden if Laomedon 
would give him the horses which Tros had onee 
received from Jupiter (Zeus) as a compensation 
for Ganymedes. Laomedon promised them to 
Hereules, but'again broke his word, when Her- 
cules had killed the monster and saved Hesionc. 
Hereupon Hercules sailed with a squadron of 
six ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with 
all his sons, except Podarees (Priam), and gave 
Hesione to Telamon.  Hesione ransomed her 
brother Priam with her veil Priam, as the son 
of Laomedon, is called LAoMEDONTIÁDES; und 
the Trojans, as the subjects of Laomedon, are 
called LaomepoxriApa—2. Of Mytilene, was 
one of Alexander’s generals, and after the kiug's 
death (B.C. 323) obtained the government of 
Syria. He was afterward defeated by Nicanor, 
the general of Ptolemy, and deprived of Syria. 

[Laoruor (Aao065) daughter of Altes, the 
king of the Leleges, ind mother of Lycaon by 
Priam.] 

[LaPATHUs, a village in Pieria in Macedonia, 
at the pass of Tempe, with a fortress adjaceut 
named Charax (the modern Carisso) on the 
south side and at the narrowest part of the pass ] 

' [Larersa. Vid. Las.] 
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LarETHUS or Laratrmus (Aáro0oc, Aúrabos : 
Aarríbioc, Aarnbeic: now Lapitho or Lapta), an 
important town on the northern eoast of Cyprus, 
on a river of the same name, east of the Prom- 
ontorium Crommyon. ; 

Larnnía (Aaópía), a surname of Diana (Arte- 
mis) among the Calydonians, from whom the 
worship of the goddess was introdueed into 
Naupactus and Patre, in Achaia. The name 
was traced back to a hero, Laphrius, son of 
Castalius, who was said to have instituted her 
worship at Calydon. 

Larnuvsrivs (Aaóócrioc), a mountain in Beeo- 
tia, between Coronea, Lebadea, and Orehome- 
nus, on which was a temple of Jupiter (Zeus), 
who henee bore the surname Laphystius. 

LarinÉr Cawrr Vid. CAMPI LAPIDEI 

LArirues (Aarí0yc), son of Apollo and Stilbe, 
brother of Centaurus, and husband of Orsinome, 
the daughter of Eurynomus, by whom he be- 
eame the father of Phorbas, Triopas, and Peri- 
phas. He was regarded as the ancestor of the 
Larırnæ in the mountains of Thessaly. The 
Lapithz were governed by Pirithous, who, being 
a son of Ixion, was a half-brother of the Cen- 
taurs. The latter, therefore, demanded their 
share in their father’s kingdom, and, as their 
claims were not satisfied, a war arose between 
the Lapithe and Centaurs, which, however, was 
terminated by a peace. But when Pirithous 
married Hippodamia, and invited the Centaurs 
to the marriage feast, the latter, fired by wine, 
and urged on by Mars (Ares), attempted to earry 
off the bride and the other women. Thereupon 
a bloody confliet ensued, in which the Centaurs 
were defeated by the Lapitha. The Lapithe 
are said to have been the inventors of bits and 
bridles for horses. It is probable that they were 
a Pelasgian people, who defeated the less eiv- 
ilized Centaurs, and eompelled them to abandon 
Mount Pelion. 

[Larurbum (now Bayonne), a city of the Tar- 
belli in Gallia Aquitaniea, on the River Atur- 
rus. | 

Lar or Lars, was an Etrusean prenomen, 
borne, for instanee, by Porsena and Tolumnius. 
From the Etruseans it passed over to the Ro 
manus, whence we read of Lar Herminius, who 
was consul B.C. 448. "This word signified lord, 
king, or hero in the Etrusean. 

Lana. Vid. Larunpa. 

Laranpa (rà Aúpavda : now Larenda or Cara- 
man), a considerable town in the south of Ly- 
caonia, at the northern foot of Mount Taurus, 
in a fertile district: taken by storm by Perdic- 
cas, but afterward restored. It was used b 
the Isaurian robbers as one of their strongholds, 

Larentia. Vid. Acca LARENTIA, 

Lares, inferior gods at Rome. Their wor- 
ship was elosely connected with that of the 
Manes, and was analogous to the hero worship 
of the Greeks. The Lares may be divided into 
two classes, the Lares domestic? and Lares pub- 
lici. The former were the Manes of a house 
raised to the dignity of heroes. The Manes 
were more closely eonneeted with the place of 
burial, while the Lares were more particularly 
the divinities presiding over the hearth and the 
whole house. It was only the spirits of good 
men that were honored as Lares. All the do- 
mestic Lares were headed by the Lar familia- 
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ris, who was regarded as the founder of the 
family. He was inseparable from the family; 
and when the latter changed their abode, he 
went with them. Among the Lares publici we 
have mention made of Lares prestites and Lares 
compitales, who are in reality the same, and 
differ only in regard to the place or octasion of 
their worship. Servius Tullius is said to have 
instituted their worship; and when Augustus 
improved the regulations of the eity, he also re- 
newed the worship of the publie Lares. . Their 
name, Lares prestites, characterizes them as the 
proteeung spirits of the city, in which they had 
a temple in the uppermost part of the Via Sacra, 
that is, near a compitum, whence they might 
be called Compitales. This temple (Sacellum 
Larum or edes Larum) contained two images, 
which were probably those of Romulus and Re- 
mus. Now, while these Lares were the gen- 
eral protectors of the whole eity, the Lares com: 
pitales must be regarded as those who presided 
over the several divisions of the eity, which 
were marked by the eompita or the points where 
two or more streets erossed each other, and 
where small ehapels (cdzcule) were erected to 
them. In addition to the Lares prestites and 
compitales, there are other Lares whieh must 
be reekoned among the publie ones, viz, the 
Lares rurales, who were worshipped in the coun- 
try ; the .Lares viales, who were worshipped on 
the high roads by travellers; and the Lares ma- 
rini or permarini, to whom P. ZEmilius dedicated 
a sanctuary in remembranee of his naval vie- 
tory over Antioehus. The worship of the do- 
mestie Lares, together with that of the Penates 
and Manes, eonstituted what are called the 
sucra privata. The images of the Lares, in 
great houses, were usually in a separate eom- 
partment, ealled ediculce or lararia. They were 
generally represented in the einctus Gabinus. 
Their worship was very simple, espeeially in 
early times and in the eountry. ‘The offerings 
were set before them in patelle, whence they 
themselves were ealled patellarii. Pious people 
made offerings to them every day ; but they 
were more especially worshipped on the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month. When the in- 
habitants of the house took their meals, some 
portion was offered to the Lares, and on joy- 
tul family occasions they were adorned with 
wreaths, and the lararia were thrown open. 
When the young bride entered the house of her 
husband, her first duty was to offer a sacrifice 
to the Lares.  Respeeting the publie worship 
of the Lares, and the festival of the Larentalia, 
vid. Dict. of Ant, art. LARENTALIA, COMPITALIA. 
Lares (Adpyc: now Alarbous), a eity of North- 
ern Afriea, in the Carthaginian territory (Byza- 
cena), southwest of Zama; a plaee of some im- 
portanee at the time of the war with Jugurtha. 
Lareus, Scminowíus. Vid. ScrIBONIUS. 
Larinum (Larinas, átis: now Larino), a town 
of the Frentani (whenee the inhabitants are 
sometimes ealled Fretani Larinates) on the 
River Tifernus, and ncar the borders of Apulia, 
subsequently a Roman municipium, possessed 
a considerable territory extending down to the 
Adriatie Sea. The town of Clitoria, on the 
coast, was subjeet to Larinum. 
Larissa (Adptoca), the name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is ealled in my- 
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thology the daughter of Pelasgus. I. Jn Hurope. 
1. (Now Larissa or Larza), an important town 
of Thessaly, in Pelasgiotis, situated on the Pe- 
neus, in an extensive plain. It was once the 
eapital of the Pelasgi, and had a democratical 
constitution, but subsequently became subject 
to the Macedonians. It retained its importance 
under the Romans, afd after the time of Con- 
stantine the Great beeame the eapital of the’ 
province of Thessaly.—2. Surnamed CREMASTE 
(7 Kpeyacrí), another important town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, situated on a height, whence 
probably its name, and distant twenty stadia 
from the Malau Gul£—IL Jn Asia. 1. An an- 
cient city on the eoast of the Troad, near Ha- 
maxitus; ruined at the time of the Persian war. 
—2. L. Puricénis (A. 7 &ptxwvic, also ai Añpro- 
gat), a city on the coast of Mysia, near. Cyme 
(hence ealled 7 «epi vv Kúunv), of. Pelasgian 
origin, but eolonized by the ZEolians, and made 
a member of the /Eolie eonfederaey. It was 
also called the Egyptian Larissa (7 Alyvmría), 
beeause Cyrus the Great settled in it a body of 
his Egyptian mercenary soldiers—3. L. Epaz- 
sta (A. y 'Egecía), a eity of Lydia, in the plain 
of the Cayster, on tlie northern side of Mount 
Messogis, northeast of Ephesus; with a temple 
of Apollo Larisseus.—4. In Assyria, an ancient 
eity on the eastern bank of the Tigris, some 
distance north of the mouth of the River Zaba- 
tas or Lyeus, deseribed by Xenophon (Anab. 
lii, 4). lt was deserted when Xenophon saw 
it; but its briek walls still stood, twenty-five 
feet thick, one hundred feet high, and two para- 
sangs (=sixty stadia—six geographieal miles) 
in eireuit, and there was a stone pyramid near 
it. Xenophon relates the tradition that, when 
the empire passed from the Medes to the Per- 
sians, the eity resisted all the efforts of the 
Persian king (i. c, Cyrus) to take it, until the 
inhabitants, terrified at an obseuration of the 
sun, deserted the eity. Mr. Layard identifies 
the site of Larissa with that of the ruins near 
Nimroud, the very same site as that of Nineveh. 
The name Larissa is no doubt a eorruption of 
some Assyrian name (perhaps Al-Assur), which 
Xenophon naturally fell into through his famil- 
iarity with the word as the name of eities in 
Greece.—65. In Syria, ealled by the Syrians Si- 
zara (iapa: now Kulat Seijar), a city in the 
distriet of Apamene, on the western bank of the 
Orontes, about half way between Apamea and 
Epiphania. 

Larrssus or Larisus (Adpicoog. Adpicos : now 
Risso), a small river forming the boundary be- 
tween Aehaia and Elis, rises in Mount Seollis, 
and flows into the Ionian Sea. 

Laníus Lacus (now Lake of Como), a beauti- 
ful Lake in Gallia Transpadana, running from 
north to south, through which the River Adda 
flows. After extending about fifteen miles, it 
is divided into two branehes, of whieh the one 
to the southwest is about eighteen miles m 
length, and the one to the southeast about 
twelve miles. At the extremity of the south- 
western branel is the town of Comum ; and at 
the extremity of the southeastern braneh the 
River Adda issues out of the lake. The beauty 
of the scenery of this lake is praised by Pliny. 
He had several villas on the banks of the lake, 
of which he mentions two s AN onc 
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called Comedia, and the other Tragedia. (Plin., 
Ep. ix, 7) Some believe Comedia to have 
been situated at the modern Bellagio, on the 
promontory which divides the two branches of 
the lake; and Tragoedia at Lenno, on the west- 
ern bank, where the scenery is more wild. The 
intermitting fountain, of which Pliny gives an 
account in another letter (Ep, iv., 30), is still 
called Pliniana. 

Lans Totumyius. Vid. Toruwwius. 

Larria Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republie through two of its 
members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius the companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge. The name soon after disap- 
pears entirely from the annals. The Lartii 
were of Etruscan origin, as is clearly shown by 
their name, which comes from the Etrusean 
word Lar or Lars. Vid. Lar. 

[Langror ETE (Aaprodatí;rac), a people in the 
northeast of Hispania Tarraconensis. ] 

_Larunpa or Lara, daughter of Almon, was a 
nymph who informed Juno of the connection 
between Jupiter and Juturna; hence her name 
is connected with 2a2eív. Jupiter deprived her 
of her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct 
her into the lower world. On the way thitber, 
Mercury fell in love with her, and she afterward 
gave birth to two Lares, 

Larva. Vid. Lemurrs. 

LanvwNA (Aápuuva), the name of two towns 
on the River Cephisus, on the borders of Bao- 
iia and Loeris, and distinguished as Upper and 
Lower Larymna. The latter was at the mouth 
of the river, and the former a little way inland. 

[Larysivs Mons (Aapvsiov ópoc, Tó), a mount- 
ain of Laeonia sacred to Bacchus (Dionysus). ] 

Las (Adc: Ep. Aáac: now Passava), an an- 
cient town of Laconia, on the eastern side of 
the Laconian Gulf, ten stadia from the sea, and 
south of Gytheum. It is said to have been once 
destroyed by the Dioscuri, who henee reeeived 
the Surname of Laperse, or the Destroyers of 
Las. In the time of the Romans it had eeased 
to be a place of importance. 

Lasaa (Aacata), a town in the east of Crete, 
not far from the Promontorium Samonium, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii, 8). 

Lastow (Aaoíov: Aacióvios: now Lala), a 
fortified town in Elis, on the frontiers of Arca- 
dia, and not far from the eonfluenee of the Ery- 
manthus and the Alpheus. The possession of 
this town was a constant souree of dispute be- 
tween the Eleans and Areadians. 

LasruÉNEs (Aao0Évyc) 1. An Olynthian, 
who, together with Euthycrates, betraycd his 
country to Philip of Macedon, by whom he had 
been bribed, B.C. 347.—2. A Cretan, one of the 
principal leaders of his countrymen in their war 
with the Romans. He was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Q. Metellus, 67. i 

Lasus (Aúcoç), one of the principal Greek lyr- 
ic poets, was a native of Hermione in Argolis. 
He is eelebrated as the founder of the Athenian 
school of dithyrambie poetry, and as the teacher 
of Pindar. He was contemporary with Simon- 
ides, like whom he lived at Athens, under the 
patronage of Hipparehus. 


It would appear that 
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metie character; and that the subjects of his 
poetry embraeed a far wider range than had 
been eustomary. 1 

[Laracus, a Trojan warrior, slain by Mezen- 
tius in the wars of Æneas in Italy.] 

LarÉRA SrAGNUM (now Etang de Maguelone 
et de Perols), a lake in the territory of Nemau- 
sus in Gallia Narbonensis, connected with the 
sea by a canal. On this Jake was a fortress of 
the same name (Chateau de la Latte). 

[Lareranus, L. Sexrrus. 1. The friend and 
supporter of C. Licinius Stolo in his attempt to 
throw open the consulship to the plebcians : he 
was tribune of the plebs with Licinius B.C. 376 
to 367, and was elected consul B.C. 366, being 
the first plebeian who had obtained that dignity. 
— 2. PLaurius, one of the lovers of Messalina, 
wife of the Emperor Claudius, and was, in con- 
sequenee, condemned to death by the emperor 
A.D. 48, but afterward pardoned; he subse- 
quently took part in the conspiracy of Piso 
against Nero, but was seized and put to death.] 
LATERENSIS, JUVENTIUS, Was one of the ac- 
cusers of Plancius, whom Cicero defended, B.C. 
54. Vid. Puancius. He was prætor in 51. He 
served as legate in the army of M. Lepidus, and 
when the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to 
Antony, Laterensis put an end to his life. 

Lárnox, L£rHow, L£rurs, Lërnævs (Ad0ov 
Dorie, Az0ov, An@aioc), a river of Cyrenaica in 
Northern Africa, falling into a Lacus Hesperi- 
dum, near the eity of Hesperis or Berenice, in 
the region which the early Greek navigators 
identified with the gardens of the Hesperides. 

Larrànr or LatiAris, a surname of Jupiter 
as the protecting divinity of Latium. The Latin 
towns and Rome celebrated to him every year 
the ferie Latine, on the Alban Mount, which 
were conducted by one of the Roman eonsuls. 
Vid. LATINUS. 

[Latist. Vid. LATIUM. 

Latinus. 1. King of Latium, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, hus- 
band of Amata, and father of Lavinia, whom he 
gave in marriage to Æneas. Vid. LAVINIA. 
This is the common tradition; but, aeeording 
to Hesiod, lie was a son of Ulysses and Ciree, 
and brother of Agrius, king of the Tyrrhenians; 
according to Hyginus, he was a son of Telem- 
achus and Circe; while others deseribe him 
as a son of Hereules by a Hyperborean wom- 
an, Who was afterward married to Faunus, or 
as a son of Hereules by a daughter of Faunus. 
According to one account, Latinus, after his 
death, became Jupiter Latiaris, just as Romulus 
became Quirinus.—2. A celebrated player in 
the farces ealled mimes (vid. Dict. of Ant, s. v.) 
in the reign of Domitian, with whom he was a 
great favorite, and whom he served as a delator. 
He frequently acted as mimus with Thymele as 
mina. 

Litium (y Aarivy), a country in Italy, inhab- 
ited by the Latin. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Most of the ancients derived it from 
a king Latinus, who was supposed to have been 
a contemporary of Æneas (vid. LarrNvs); but 
there ean be no doubt that the name of the people 
was transferred to this fictitious king. Other 


Lasus introduced’ a greater freedom, both of! ancient critics connected the name with the 

rhythm and of music, into the dithyrambic Ode ; verb latere, either because Saturn had been 

that he gave it a more artificial and more mi- | hidden in the country, or because Italy is hidden. 
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between the Alps and the Apennines! But 
neither of these explanations deserves a serious 
refutation. A modern writer derives Latium 
from latus (like Campania from campus), and 
supposes it to mean the “flat land ;” but the 
quantity of the a in latus is opposed to this ety- 
mology. The boundaries of Latium varied at 
different periods. 1. In the most ancient times 
it reached only from the River Tiber on the 
north, to the River Numicus and the town of 
Ardea on the south, and from the sea-eoast on 
the west to the Alban Mount on the east. 2. 
The territory of Latium was subsequently ex- 
tended southward; and long before the con- 
quest of the Latins by the Romans, it stretched 
from the Tiber on the north, to the Promonto- 
rium Circeium and Anxur or Tarracina on the 
south. Even in the treaty of peace made be- 
tween Rome and Carthage in B.C. 509, we find 
Antium, Cireeii, and Tarracina mentioned as 
belonging to Latium. The name of Latiwn an- 
tiguum or vetus was subsequently given to the 
country from the Tiber to the Promontorium Cir- 
ccium. 3. The Romans still further extended 
the territories of Latium by the eonquest of the 
Hernici, ZEqui, Volsei,aud Aurunci, as far as the 
Liris on the south, and even beyond this river 
to the town Sinuessa and to Mount Massieus. 
This new accession of territory was called La- 
tium novum or adjectum. Latium, therefore, in 
its widest signifieation, was bounded by Etruria 
on the north, from whieh it was separated by the 
Tiber; by Campania on the south, from whieh it 
was separated by the Liris; by the Tyrrhene Sea 
on the west, and by the Sabine and Samnite 
tribes on the east. The greater part of this 
country is an extensive plain of volcanic origin, 
out of whieh rises an isolated range of mountains 
known by the name of Mons ALBANUS, of which 
the Algidus and the Tuseulan hilis are branehes. 
Part of this plain, on the coast between Antium 
and Tarracina, which was at one time well eulti- 
yated, beeame a marsh in eonsequenee of the 
rivers Nympheeus, Ufens, and Amasenus find- 
ing no outlet for their waters (vid. POMPTINÆ 
ParupEs); but the remainder of the country 
was eelebrated for its fertility in antiquity. The 
Latini were some of the most aneient inhabit- 
ants of Italy. They appear to have been a Pe- 
lasgian tribe, and are frequently called Aborigi- 
nes. At a period long anterior to the founda- 
tion of Rome, these Pelasgians or Aborigines 
descended into the narrow plain between the 
Tiber and the Numicus, expelled or subdued 
the Siculi, the original inhabitants of that dis- 
trict, and there became known under the name 
of Latini. These ancient Latins, who were 
called Prisci Latini, to distinguish them from 
the later Latins, the subjeets of Rome, formed 
a league or confederation, consisting of thirty 
states. The town of Alba Longa subsequently 
became the head of the league. ‘This town, 
which founded several colonies, and among 
others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin; but 
the whole story of a Trojan settlement in Italy 
is probably an invention of later times. Al- 
though Rome was a colony from Alba, she be- 
came powerful enough in the reign of her third 
king, Tullus Hostilius, to take Alba and raze it 
to the ground. In this war Alba seems to have 
received no assistance from the other Latin 
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towns. Ancus Marejus and "Tarquinius Priseus 
earried on war sueeessfully with several other 
Latin towns. Under Servius Tullius Rome was’ 
admitted into the Latin league; and his sue- 
cessor Tarquinius Superbus eompelled the other 
Latin towns to acknowledge Rome as the head 
of the league, and to beeome dependent upon 
the latter eity. But upon the expulsion of the 
kings the Latins asserted their independenee, 
and commeneed a struggle with Rome, which, 
though frequently suspended and apparently 
termmated by treaties, was as often renewed, 
and was not brought to a final elose till B.C. 
340, when the Latins were defeated by the Ro- 
mans at the battle of Mount Vesuvius. The 
Latin league was now dissolved, and the Latins 
became the subjects of Rome. The following 
were the most important institutions of the 
Latins during the time of their independenee: 
The towns of Latium were independent of one 
another, but formed a league for purposes of 
mutual protection. This league eonsisted, as 
we have already seen, of thirty cities, a number 
which could not be exceeded. Eaeh state sent 
deputies to the meetings of the league, whieh 
were held in a saered grove at the foot of the 
Alban Mount, by the fountain of Ferentina. On 
the top of the mountain was a temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, and a festival was eclebrnted there in 
honor of this god from the earliest times. This 
festival, which was called the Feria Latine, is 
erroneously said to have been instituted by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, in commemoration of the al- 
lanee between the Romans and Latins. It is 
true, however, that the festival was raised into 
one of mueh greater importance when Rome 
became the head of the league ; for it was now 
a festival common both to Rome and Latium, 
and served to unite the two nations by a reli- 
gious bond. Having thus become a Roman as 
well as a Latin festival, it eontinued to be eele- 
brated by the Romans after the dissolution of 
the Latin league. Vid. Diet. of Ant., art. Penta. 
The chief magistrate in each Latin town appears 
to have borne the title of dietator. He was 
elected annually, but might be re-elected at the 
close of his year of office. Even in the time 
of Cieero we find dietators in the Latin towns, 
as, for instance, in Lanuvium. (Cie, pro Mil, 
10). In every Latin town there was also a sen- 
ate and a popular assembly, but the exaet na- 
ture of their powers is unknown. The old Latin 
towns were built for the most part on isolated 
hills, the sides of which were made by art very 
steep and almost’ inaecessible. They were 
surrounded by walls built of great polygonal 
stones, the remains of whieh still excite our 
astonishment. (m the conquest of the Latins 
in 340, several of the Latin towns, such as La- 
nuvium, Ariela, Nomeutum, Pedum, and Tus- 
eulum, received the Roman franchise. All the 
other towns became Roman Socii, and are men- 
tioned in history under the general name of JVo- 
men Latinum or Latini. The Romans, however, 
granted to them from time to time eertain rights 
and privileges, which the other Soci did not 
enjoy; and, in partieular, they founded many 
colonics, consisting of Latins, in various parts 
of Italy. These Latin eolonies formed a part 
of the Nomen Latinum, although they ¿were not 
situated in Latium. Thus the Latini came 
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eventually to hold a certain status intermediate | 
between that of Roman citizens and peregrini. 
(For details, vid, Dict. of Ant., art. Larisi.) 

Larmicus Sinus (6 Aatpixdg kólroc), a gulf 
on the coast of Jonia, in Asia Minor, into which 
the River Meander fell, named from Mount 
Latmus, which overhangs it. Its width from 
Miletus, which stood on its southern side, to 
Pyrrha, was about thirty stadia. Through the 
changes effected on this coast by the Meander, 
the gulf is now an inland lake, called Akees- 
Chai or Ufa-Bassi. 

Larmus (Adruoc: now Monte di Palatia), a 
mountain in Caria, extending in a southeastern 
direction from its commencement on the south- 
ern side of the Meander, northeast of Miletus 
and the Sinus Latmicus. It was the mytholog- 
ical scene of the story of Luna and Endymion, 
who is hence called by the Roman poets “ Lat-! 
mius heros” and * Latmius venator:” he had) 
a temple on the mountain, and a cavern in its) 
side was shown as his grave. 

LaroBriG1, a people in Gallia Belgica, who 
are mentioned, along with the Tulingi and Rau- 
raci, as neighbors of the Helvetii They prob- 
ably dwelt near the sources of the Rhine, in 
Switzerland. 

Laróna. Vid. Leto. 

Laróróris (AaróroAcc : ruins at Esneh), a city 
of Upper Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, 
between Thebes and Apollonopolis ; the scat of 
the worship of the Nile-fish called latus, which 
was the symbol of the goddess Neith, whom the | 
Greeks identified with Athena. 

Larovici, a people in the southwest of Pan- 
nonia, on the River Savus, in the modern Illyria 
and Croatia. 

Latro, M. Poncius, a celebrated Roman rhet- 
orician in the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard 
by birth, and a friend and contemporary of the 
elder Seneea, by whom he is frequently men- 
tioned. His school was one of the most fre- 
quented at Rome, and he numbered among his 
pupils the Poct Ovid. He died B.C. 4. Many 
modern writers suppose that he was the author 
of the Declamations of Sallust against Cicero, 
and of Cicero against Sallust. 

[Larymnus Mons (Adrvpvoc), a mountain of 
Bruttium, near Croton. ] 

LaureAcum or LauriAcum (now Lorch, near 
Ens), a strongly fortified town on the Danube, 
in Noricum Ripense, the head-quarters of the 
second legion, and the station of a Roman flect. 

LaunENTÍA, Acca. Vid. Acca LAURENTIA. 

Laurentius Lypus. Vid. Lypus. 

Lavurentum (Laurens, -ntis: now Casale di 
Copocotta, not Paterno), one of the most ancient 
towns of Latium, was situated on a height bce- 
tween Ostia and Ardea, not far from the sea, 
and was surrounded by a grove of laurels, from. 
which the place was supposed to have derived | 
its name. According to Virgil, it was the resi- 
dence of King Latinus and the capital of Lati- 
um; and it is certain that it was a place of im- 
portance in the time of the Roman kings, as it 
is mentioned in the treaty concluded between 
Rome and Carthage in B.C. 509. The younger 
Pliny and the Emperor Commodus had villas 
at Laurentum, which appears to have been a 
healthy place, notwithstanding the marshes in 
the neighborhood. These marshes supplied the: 
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tables of the Romans with excellent boars, In 
the time of the Antonines Laurentum was united 
with Lavinium, from which it was only six miles 
distant, so that the two formed only one town, 
which was called LAuROLAVINIUM, and its in 
habitants were named Laurentes Lavinates. 

LaurerAnus Portus, a harbor of Etruria, on 
the road from Populonia to Cosa. 

Lauriácum. Vid. LAUREACUM. 

Laurus (Aaópiov, Aaúpetov), a mountain in 
the south of Attica, a little north of the Promon- 
torium Sunium, celebrated. for its silver mines, 
which in early times were so productive that 
every Athenian citizen received annually ten 
drachmee. On the advice of "Themistocles, the 
Athenians applied this money to equip two 
hundred triremes shortly before the invasion 
of Xerxes. In the time of Xenophon the pro- 
duce of the mines was one hundred talents. 
They gradually became less and less productive, 
and in the time of Strabo they yielded nothing. 

[LAUROLAVINIUM. Vid. Lavinium.] 

Lauron (now Laury, west of Xucar in Valen- 
cia), a town in the cast of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, near the sea and the River Suero, celebrat- 
ed on account of its siege by Sertorius, and as 
the place where Cn. Pompey, the younger, was 
put to death after the battle of Munda. 

Làvs (Aáoc: Aaivoc), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the River Laus, 
which formed the boundary between Lucania 
and Bruttium. It was founded by the Sybarites, 
after their own city had been taken by the in- 


| habitants of Croton, B.C. 510, but it had disap- 


peared in the time of Pliny. The gulf into 
which the River Laus flowed was also called 
the Gulf of Laus. 

Laus Powrzn (now Lodi Vecchio), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, northwest of Placentia, and 
southeast of Mediolanum. It was founded by 
the Boii, and was afterward made a municipium 
by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompeius 
Magnus, whence it was called by his name. 

Lausus. 1. Son of Mezentius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Æncas.—2. Son of Numitor 
and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

LavrÜLE, a village of the Volsci in Latium, 
in 4 narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi. 

Laverna, the Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors. A grove was sacred to her on the 
Via Salaria, and she had an altar near the Porta 
Lavernalis, which derived its name from her. 

Lavicum. Vid. Lazicum. 

Lavinia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, was 
betrothed to Turnus (vid. Turxus), but was aft- 
erward given in marriage to Eucas, by whom 
she became the mother of Æneas Silvius. 

Lavinium (Laviniensis : now Pratica) an an- 
cient town of Latium, three miles from the sea . 
and six miles east of Laurentum, on the Via 
Appia, and near the River Numicus, whieh di- 
vided its territory from that of Ardea. It issaid 
to have been founded by /Encas, and to have 
been ealled Lavinium in honor of his wife La- 
vinia, the daughter of Latinus. It possessed a 
temple of Venus, common to all the Latins, of 
which the inhabitants of Ardea had the over- 
sight. It was at Lavinium that the king Titus 
Tatius was said to have been murdered. La- 
vinium was at a later time united with Lauren- 
tum; respecting which, vid. LAURENTUM. 
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Lazx or LAzr (Aáfaz, Aáfoi), n people of Col. | Lerrsrnus (Aé6evO0¢ : now Lebitha), an island 
chis, south of the Phasia. in the Ægæau Sea, one of the Sporades, west 
[Lea (now probably Piana or Pianosa), a of Calymna, cast of Amorgos, and north of As- 
small island in the southern part of the /Egean | ty paliea, í 
Sea. ] J Lrcnaum (rò Aeyaiov: Aexaioc), one of the 

[Leaves (Aeddy¢), son of Astacus, according | two harbors of Corinth, with which it was con- 
to Apollodorus slew Eteoeles at the attack on | nected by two long walls, It was twelve stadia 
Thebes, while ZEschylus makes Eteocles to from Corinth, was situated on the Corinthian 
bave fallen by the hand of Megareus.] Gulf, and reeeived all the ships which eame 

Leena (Aéawa), an Athenian hetera, beloved | from Italy and Sicily. It possessed a temple 
by Aristogiton or Harmodius. On the murder|of Neptune (Poseidon), who was hence sur 
of Hipparchus she was put to the torture; but | named Lechzus. 
she died under her sufferings without making | - Lecrum (rò Aekróv: now Cape Baba or S. Ma- 
any disclosure, and, if we may believe one ac- | via), the southwestern promontory of the Troad, 
count, she bit off her tongue that no secret | is formed where the western extremity of Mount 
might be wrung from her. The Athenians hon- | Ida juts out into the sea, opposite to the north- 
ored her memory greatly, and, in particular, by | ern side of the island of Lesbos. It was the 
a bronze statue of a lioness (Aéacva) without a | southern limit of the Troad; and, under the 
tongue, in the vestibule of the Acropolis. Byzantine emperors, the northern limit of the 

[Lracnus (Aéaypoc), son of Glaucon, one of | province of Asia, An altar was shown here in 
the commanders of the Athenians in the at-|Strabo’s time, which was said to have been 
tempt to colonize Amphipolis, B.C. 465, perish- | erected by Agamemnon to the twelve chief gods 
ed in a battle with the Thracians at Drabeseus | of Greece. 
or Datus.] Lepa (Azóa) daughter of Thestius, whence 

Lraxper (Acíavdpos ov Afavdpos), the famous | she is called Zhestias, and wife of Tyndareus, 
youth of Abydos, who was in love with Hero, | king of Sparta. One night she was embraced 
the priestess of Venus (Aphrodite) in Sestus, | both by her husband and by Jupiter (Zeus); by 
and swam every night across the Hellespont to | the former she became the mother of Castor 
visit her, and returned before daybreak. Once | and Clyteemnestra, by the latter of Pollux and 
during a stormy night he perished in the waves. | Helena. According to Homer (Od, xi. 298), 
Next morning his corpse was washed on the | both Castor and Pollux were sons of Tyndareus 
coast of Sestus, whereupon Hero threw herself | and Leda, while Helena is described as a daugh- 
into the sea. This story is the subject of the | ter of Jupiter (Zeus). Other traditions reverse 
poem of Muszeus, entitled De Amore Herts et | the story, making Castor and Pollux the sons 
Leandri (vid. Musaus), and is also mentioned | of Jupiter (Zeus) and Helena the daughter of 
by Ovid (Her. xviii, 19) and Virgil (Georg. i, | Tyndareus. According to the eommon legend, 
258). Jupiter (Zeus) visited Leda in the form of a 

Learcuus (Aéapyoc).- 1. Vid. Armamas.—2.| swan; and she brought forth two eggs, from 
Of Rhegium, one of those Deedalean artists who | the one of which issued Helena, and from the 
stand on the confines of the mythical and his- | other Castor and Pollux. The visit of Jupiter 
torical periods, and about whom we have ex-|(Zeus) to Leda in the form of a swan was fre 
tremely uncertain information. One account| quently represented by ancient artists. . The 
made him a pupil of Dedalus, another of Dipæ- | Roman poets sometimes call Helena Ledea, and 
nus and Seyllis. Castor and Pollux Ledei Diz. 

LrBADEA (Aebúdeca: now Livadhia), a town|  LÉpowN (Aédwv), a town in Phocis, northwest 
in Boeotia, west of the Lake Copais, between | of ‘Tithorea; the birth-plaee of Philomelus, the 
Cheronéa and Mount Helicon, at the foot of a | commander of the Phocians in the Sacred war; 
rock from which the River Hereyna flows. In | it was destroyed in this war. 

a cave of this rock, close to the town, was the; Lepus or Lepum (now Les or Lez, near Mont- 
celebrated oracle of Trophonius, to which the | pellier), a small river in Gallia Narbonensis. 
place owed its importance. Lñca (Azyat or Ajyec), a people on the south- 

[LeBxza (AeSac7), an ancient city in Upper | ern shore of the Caspian Sea, belonging to the 
Macedonia, mentioned only by Herodotus (viii, | same race as the Cadusii. A branch of them 
137); not a trace of it now exists. ] was found by the Romans in the northern 

LEBEvos (Aébedoc : Aebédtoc), one of the twelve | mountains of Albania, at the time of Pompey's 
cities of the Ionian confederacy, in Asia Minor, | expedition into those regions. 
stood on the coast of Lydia, between Colophon} LEGio Serrima Grmina (now Leon), a town in 
and Teos, ninety stadia cast of the promontory | Hispania Tarraconensis, in the eountry of the 
of Myonnesus. It was said to have been built | Astures, which was originally the head-quarters 
at the time of the Ionian migration, on the site | of the legion so called. 
of an earlier Carian city; and it flourished,| Liitus (Az:roc) son of Alector or Alectryon 
chiefly by commerce, until Lysimachus trans- | by Cleobule, and father of Peneleus, was one 
planted most of its inhabitants to Ephesus |of the Argonauts, and commanded the Dceo- 
Near it were some mineral springs, which still | tians in the war against Troy. 
exist near Ekklesia, but no traces remain of the LrLANTUS Campus (76 AjAavrov edíov), A 
city itself. plain in Euboa, between Eretria and Chalcis, 

Lisin or LÉsENA (Aebyo, Ac6íva), a townon | for the possession of which these two cities 
the southern coast of Crete, ninety stadia south | often contended. It contained warm springs 
east of Gortyna, of which it was regarded as!and mines of iron and copper, but was subject 
the harbor. It possessed a cclebrated temple | to frequent carthquakes. 
of /Eseulapius. | LÉrÉcrs (AéAeyec), an ancient a in- 
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habited Greece before the Hellenes. They are 
frequently mentioned along with the Pelasgians 
as the most ancient inhabitants of Greeee. 
Some writers erroneously identify them with 
the Pelasgians, but their charaeter and habits 
were essentially different: the Pelasgians were 
a peaceful and agricultural people, whereas the 
Leleges were a warlike and migratory race. 
They appear to have first taken possession of 
the coasts and the islands of Greeee, and after- 
ward to have penetrated into the interior. Pi- 
racy was probably their chief oceupation ; and 
they are represented as the aneestors of the 
Teleboans and the Taphians, who sailed as far 
as Pheenieia, and were notorious for their pira- 
cies. The eoasts of Arearnania and /Etolia ap- 
pear to have been inhabited by Leleges at the 
earliest times, and from thenee they spread 
over other parts of Greeee. Thus we find them 
in Phoeis and Loeris, in Beeotia, in Megaris, in 
Laeonia, which is said to have been more an- 
ciently ealled Lelegia, in Elis, in Eubæa, in sev- 
eral of the islands of the Ægæan Sea, and also 
on the eoasts of Asia Minor, in Caria, Ionia, 
and the south of Troas. The origin of the Lel- 
eges is uncertain. Many of the aneients con- 
neeted them with the Carians, and aeeording 
to Herodotus (i, 171), the Leleges were the 
same as the Carians; but whether there was 
any real conneetion between these people can 
not be determined. The name of the Leleges 
was derived, aeeording to the custom of the an- 
cients, from an aneestor Lelex, who is ealled 
king either of Megaris or of Laeedeemon. A.c- 
cording to some traditions, this Lelex eame 
from Egypt, and was the son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and Libya: but the Egyptian origin of the 
people was evidently an invention of later times. 
The Leleges must be regarded as a braneh of 
the great Indo-Germanie race, who beeame 
gradualiy ineorporated with the Hellenes, and 
thus ceased to exist as an independent people. 

LeLex. Vid. LrLeGEs. 

LemanNus or Lemanus Lacus (now Lake of 
Geneva), a large lake formed by the River Rhod- 
anus, was the boundary between the old Roman 
provinee in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii. 
lts greatest length is fifty-five miles, and its 
greatest breadth six miles. 

[Lewaxus Porrus, a harbor on the southern 
coast of Britain, direetly south of Durovernum, 
and supposed to eorrespond to the modem 
Lynne. | 

Lemnos (AZuvoc: Añuvios, fem. byuvide : now 
Stalimene, i. e, eic rav Aíjuvov), one of the larg- 
est islands in the AÆgæan Sea, was situated 
nearly midway between Mount Athos and the 
Hellespont, and about twenty-two miles south- 
west of Imbros. Its arca is about one hundred 
and forty-seven square miles. In the earliest 
times it appears to have eontained only one 
town, which bore the same name as the island 
(Hom., //, xiv, 299); but ata later period we 
read of two towns, Myrina (now Paleo Castro) 
on the west of the island, and Hephestia or 
Hephestias (near Jéapanidi) on the northwest, 
with a harbor. Lemnos was saered to Hephes- 
tus (Vulean) who is said to have fallen here 
when Zeus (Jupiter) hurled him down from 
Olympus. y Henee the workshop of the god is 
sometimes placed in this island. The legend 
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appears to have arisen from the voleanic nature 
of Lemnos, whieh possessed in antiquity a vol- 
eano called Mosychlus (MóovyAoc). The island 
still bears traees of having been subject to the 
action of voleanie fire, though the voleano has 
long since disappeared. The most aneient in- 
habitants of Lemnos, according to Homer, were 
the Thraeian Sinties; a name, however, which 
probably only signifies robbers (Xívriec, from 
cívouat). When the Argonauts landed at Lem- 
nos, they are said to have found it inhabited 
only by women, who had murdered all their 
husbands, and had ehosen as their queen Hyp- 
sipyle, the daughter of Thoas, the king of the 
island. Vid. HysipyLE. Some of the Argo- 
nauts settled here, and became by the Lemnian 
women the fathers of the Minyæ, the later in- 
habitants of the island. The Minyx are said 
to have been driven out of the island by the 
Pelasgians, who had been expelled from Attica. 
These Pelasgians are further said to have ear- 
ried away from Attiea some Athenian women; 
buf, as the children of these women despised 
their half-brothers, born of Pelasgian women, 
the Pelasgians murdered both them and their 
children. In consequence of this atroeity, and 
of the former murder of the Lemnian husbands 
by the wives, Lemnian Deeds beeame a proverb 
in Greece for all atrocious aets. Lemnos was 
afterward eonquered by one of the generals of 
Darius; but Miltiades delivered it from the Per- 
sians, and made it subject to Athens, in whose 
power it remained for a long time. Pliny speaks 
of a remarkable labyrinth at Lemnos, but no 
traees of it have been diseovered by modern 
travellers. The principal produetion of the isl- 
and was a red earth ealled terra Lemnia or sigil- 
lata, whieh was employed by the aneient physi- 
eians as a remedy for wounds and the bites of 
serpents, and whieh is still mueh valued by the 
Turks and Greeks for its supposed medieinal 
virtues. 

LrMoNÍA, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on 
the Via Latina, before the Porta Capena. 

Lrxovicss, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, be- 
tween the Bituriges and Arverni, whose chief 
town was Augustoritum, subsequently ealled 
Lemoviees, the modern Limoges. 

Lrwovit a people of Germany, mentioned 
along with the Rugii, who inhabited the shores 
of the Baltie in the modern Pomerania. 

Lemtres, the speetres or spirits of the dead. 
Some writers deseribe Lemures as the common 
name for all the spirits of the dead, and divide 
them into two elasses; the Lares, or the souls 
of good men, and the Larve, or the souls of 
wicked men. But the common idea was that 
the Lemures and Larve were the same. They 
were said to wander about at night as speetres, 
and to torment and frighten the living. In 
order to propitiate them, the Romans eelebra- 
ted the festival of the Lemuralia or Lemuria. 
Vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v. 

Lrenzus (Agvaioc) a surname of Baeehus 
(Dionysus), derived from Anvóc, the wine-press 
or the vintage. 

Lexria (now Linz), a town in Norieum, on 
the Danube. 

Lenriznses, a tribe of the Alemanni, who 


¡lived on the northern shore of the Lacus Brig- 
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antinus (now Lake of Constance), in the modern 
Linzgau. | 

Lento, C.zsennivs, a follower of M. Antony. , 
j 


He was one of Antony's seven agrarian commis: 

sioners (septemviratus) in B.C. 44, for apportion- 
ing the Campanian and Leontine lands, whence 

Cieero terms him divisor Italie. 

LzxrÜLUs, CorwELlus, one of the haughtiest 

patrieian families at Rome; so that Cieero coins 

the words Appietas and Lentulitas to express the 

qualities of the high aristocratie party (ad J'am., 

ii, 7). The name was derived from lens, like 

Cicero from cicer. 1. L, consul B.C. 827, le- 

gate in the Caudine eampaign $21, and dictator 

320, when he avenged the disgrace of the Fur- 

eule Caudine. This was indeed disputed (Liv., 

ix, 15); but his descendants at least elaimed 

the honor for him, by assuming the agnomen of 

Caudinus.—2. L., surnamed CAUDINUS, pontifex 

maximus, and consul 237, when he triumphed 

over the Ligurians. He died 213.—3. P, sur- | 
named Cavuvinus, served with P. Scipio in Spain ; 
210, prætor 204, one of the ten ambassadors 

sent to Philip of Maeedon 196.—4. P. praetor 

in Sicily 214, and eontinued' in his province for 

the two following years. In 189 he was one 

of ten ambassadors sent into Asia after the 

submission of Antiochus.—5. Ox., queestor 212, 

eurule :edile 204, consul 201, and proconsul in 

Hither Spain 199.—6. L., pretor in Sardinia 211, 

suecceded Scipio as proconsul in Spain, where 

he remained for eleven years, and on his return 

was only allowed an ovation, beeause he only 

held proeonsular rank. He was consul 199, and 

the next year proeonsul in Gaul—7. L., eurule 

iedile 163, consul 156, eensor 147.—8. P., curule 

ædile with Scipio Nasiea 169, consul suffeetus 

with C. Domitius 162, the election of the former 

eonsuls being declared informal. He beeame 

prineeps senatus, and must have lived to a good 

old age, since he was wounded in the contest | 
with C. Graechus in 121.—9. P. surnamed 

Sura, the man of ehief note in Catiline’s erew. 

He was quastor to Sulla in 81: before him and 

L. Triarius, Verres had to give an account of 

the moneys he had reecived as quaestor in Cisal- 

pine Gaul. Hoe was soon after himself ealled 

to aeeount for the same matter, but was ae- 

quitted. It is said that he got his cognomen of 

Sura from his conduct on this oeeasion; for 

when Sulla ealled him to account, he answer- 

ed by scornfully putting out his leg, “like boys,” 

says Plutareh, * when they make a blunder in 

playing at ball" Other persons, however, had 

borne the name before, one perhaps of the Len- 

tulus family. In 75 he was prætor; and Hor- 

tensius, pleading before such a judge, had no 

diffieulty in procuring the acquittal of Terentius 

Varro when aeeused of extortion. In 71 he 

was eonsul But in the next year he was eject- 

ed from the senate, with sixty-three others, for | 
infamous life and manners. It was this, prob- 
ably, that led him to join Catiline and his erew. | 
From his distinguished birth and high rauk he 
caleulated on beeoming chief of the conspiraey ; 
and a propheey of the Sibylline books was ap- 
plied by flattering haruspiees to him. Three 
Corneli were to rule Rome, and he was tlie 
third after Sulla and Cinna, the twentieth year 
after the burning of the Capitol, &e, was to be 
fatal to the city. To gain power, and recover 
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place in the senate, he became prætor again 
in 65. When Catiline quitted the city for Etru- 
rla, Lentulus was left as chief of the home eon 
spirators, and his irresolution probably saved 
the eity from being fired, for it was by his 
over-caution that the negotiation with the am- 
bassadors of the Allobroges was entered into: 
these unstable allies revealed the seeret to the 
eonsul Cieero, who direeted them to feign eom- 
plianec with the conspirators’ wishes, and thus 
to obtain written documents which might be 
brought in evidenec against them. The well- 
known sequel will be found under the life of 
Catiline. Lentulus was deposed from the præ- 
torship, and was strangled in the Capitoline 
prison on the 5th of Deeember His step-son 
Antony pretended that Cieero refused to deliver 
up his eorpse for burial.—10. P., surnamed Srrx- 
THER. He reeeived this niekname from his re- 
semblanee to the actor Spinther. Caesar com- 
monly ealls him by this name: not so Cieero; 
but there could be no harm in it, for he used it 
on his eoins when propretor in Spain, simply to 
distinguish himself from the many of the same 
family ; and his son bore it after him. He was 
eurule eedile in 63, the year of Cicero's eonsul- 
ship, and was iutrusted with the eare of the 
apprehended conspirator, P. Sura (vid. No. 9). 
His games were long remembered for their 
splendor; but his toga, edged with Tyrian pur- 
ple, gave offenee. He was praetor in 60, aud by 
Caesar's interests he obtained Hither Spain for 
his next year’s provinee, where he remained 
into part of 58. In 57 he was consul, whieh 
dignity he also obtained by Czesar’s support. In 
his eonsu:ship he moved for the immediate re- 
eall of Cieero, brought over his colleague Me- 
tellus Nepos to the same views, and his serv- 
ices were gratefully aeknowledged by Cicero. 
Now, therefore, notwithstanding his obligations 
to Cæsar, he had openly taken part with the 
aristoeraey. He received Cilieia as his prov- 
inee, but he attempted iu vain to obtain a de- 
erce of the senate eharging him with the office 
of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, the exiled king 
of Egypt. He remained as proconsul in Cilieia 
from 56 till July, 53, and obtained a triumph, 
though not till 51. On the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49 he joined the Pompeian party. 
He fell into Cæsars hands at Corfinium, but 
was dismissed by the latter uninjured. He then 
joined Pompey in Greece: and after the battle 
of Pharsalia, he followed Poinpey to Egypt, and 
got safe to Rhodes.—11. P, surnamed SPiw- 
THER, son of No. 10, followed Pompey's for- 
tunes with his father. He was pardoned by 
Casar, and returned to Italy. In 45 he was 
divoreed from his abaudoned wife, Metella. 
(Comp. Hor., Serm., ii, 3, 989. After the mur- 
der of Cesar (44) he joined the eonspirators. 
He served with Cassius against Rhodes ; with 
Brutus in Lycia.—12 Cx., surnamed Cro»r 
ANUS, a Claudius adopted into the Lentulus fam- 
ily. He was consul in 72 with L. Gellius Publi- 
eol In the war with Spartaeus both he and 
his colleague were defeated, but after their eon- 
sulship. With the same colleague he held the 
ceusorship in 70, and ejeeted sixty-three mem- 
bers from the senate for infamous life, among 
whom were Lentulus Sura (vid. No. 9) and C. 
Antonius, afterward Cieero's eolleague in the 
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consulship. Yet the majority of those expelled 
were aequitted by the eourts, and restored; and 
Lentulus supported the Manilian law, appoint- 
ing Pompey to the eommand against Mithra- 
dates. As an orator he eoneealed his want of 
talent by great skill and art, and by a good voice. 
—13. L., surnamed Crus, appeared in 61 as the 
chief aceuser of P. Clodius for violating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 58 he was præ- 
tor, and in 49 eonsul with C. Mareellus. He 
was raised to the consulship in eonsequence of 
his being a known enemy of Cesar. He did all 
he could to exeite his wavering party to take 
arms and meet Cesar: he ealled Cicero eow- 
ardly ; blamed him for seeking a triumph at 
such a time; urged war at any price, in the 
hope, says Cesar (B.C, i, 4), of retrieving his 
ruined fortunes, and beeoming another Sulla. 
It was mainly at Lentulus’s instigation that 
the violent measures passed the senate early 
in the year, which gave the tribunes a pretence 
for flying to Cæsar at Ravenna. He himself 
fled from the city at the approach of Cesar, 
and afterward erossed over to Greece. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he fled to Egypt, and 
arrived there the day after Pompey's murder. 
On landing he was apprehended by young Ptole- 
my's ministers, and put to death in prison.—14. 
L., surnamed Nicer, flamen of Mars. In 57 he 
was one of the priests to whom was referred 
the question whether the site of Cieero's house 
was eonseerated ground. In 56 he was one of 
the judges in the ease of P. Sextius, and he died 
in the same year, mueli praised by Cieero.—16. 
L.,son of the last, and also flamen of Mars. 
He defended M. Seaurus in 54, when aeeused 
of extortion ; he aeeused Gabinius of high trea- 
son about the same time, but was suspeeted of 
collusion. In the Philippies he is mentioned as 
a friend of Antony’s—16. Cossus, surnamed 
GueTULICUS, consul B.C. 1, was sent into Africa 
in A.D. 6, where he defeated the Getuli; hence 
his surname. On the aeeession of Tiberius, A. 
D. 14, he aeeompanied Drusus, who was sent 
to quell the mutiny of the legions in Pannonia. 
He died ‘25, at a very great age, leaving behind 
him an honorable reputation.—17. Ox, sur- 
named GaruLicus, son of the last, consul A. 
D, 26. He afterward had the command of the 
legions of Upper Germany for ten years, and 
was very popular among the troops. In 39 he 
was put to death by order of Caligula, who fear- 
ed his influence with the soldiers. He was an 
historian and a poet; but we have only three 
lines of his poems extant, unless he is the author 
of nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology, in- 
seribed with the name of Getulieus. 

Leo or Lron (Aeóv). 1. Also ealled LEoxipzs 
(Asovidys), of Heraelea on the Pontus, diseiple 
of Plato, was one of the conspirators who, with 
their leader Chion, assassinated Clearehus, ty- 
rant of Hernelea. B.C. 353.—9. Of Byzantium, 
arhetorieian and historieal writer of the age of 
Philip and Alexander the Great—3. Diaeonus 
or the Deaeon, Byzantine historian of the tenth 
century. His history, in ten books, ineludes 
the period from the Oretan expedition of Ni- 
cephorus Phoeas, in the reign of the Emperor 
Romanus IL, A.D. 959, to the death of Joannes 
L. Zimisees, 975. The style of Leo is vicious: 
he employs unusual and inappropriate words 
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(many of them borrowed from Homer, Agathias 
the historian, and the Septuagint), in the plaee 
of simple and eommon ones; and he abounds in 
tautologieal phrases. His history, however, is 
a valuable contemporary record of a stirring 
time, honestly and fearlessly written. Edited 
for the first time by Hase, Paris, 1818.—4. Gram- 
matieus, one of the continuators of Byzantine 
history from the period when Theophanes leaves 
off. His work, entitled Chronographia, extends 
from the accession of Leo V. the Armenian, 
813, to the death of Romanus Leeapenus, 944. 
Edited with Theophanes by Combéfis, Paris, 
1655; [reprinted in the eolleetion of the Byzan- 
tine Historians with an emended text by Bek- 
ker, Bonn, 1842.]—5. Arehbishop of Thessa- 
loniea, an eminent Byzantine philosopher and 
eeclesiastie of the ninth eentury. His works 
are lost, but he is frequently mentioned in terms 
of the highest praise by the Byzantine writers, 
especially for his knowledge of geometry and 
astronomy.—6. Magentenus, a commentator on 
Aristotle, flourished during the first half of the 
fourteenth century. He was a monk, and after- 
ward arehbishop of Mytilene. Several of his 
eommentaries on Aristotle are extant, and have 
been published —7. Leo was also the name of 
six Byzantine emperors. Of these, Leo VL, sur- 
named the philosopher, who reigned 886-911, 
is eelebrated in the history of the later Greek 
literature. He wrote a treatise on Greek tac- 
ties, seventeen oracles, thirty-three orations, 
and several other works, whieh are still extant.. 
He is also celebrated in the history of legisla- 
tion. As the Latin language had long ceased 
to be the official language of the Eastern em- 
pire, Basil, the father of Leo, had formed and 
partly exeeuted the plan of issuing an authorized 
Greek version of Justinian’s legislation. This 
plan was carried out by Leo. The Greek ver- 
sion is known under the title of BaotAcxal Ara- 
rásetc, or, shortly, Baci2ixai; in Latin Basili- 
ea, whieh means “ Imperial Constitutions” or 
“Laws.” It is divided into sixty books, `sub- 
divided into titles, and contains the Institutes, 
the Digest, the Codex, and the Novelle; and 
likewise such constitutions as were issued by 
the sueeessors of Justinian down to Leo VI. 
There are, however, many laws of the Digest 
omitted in the Basilica. whieh contain, on the 
other hand, a considerable number of laws or 
extraets from ancient jurists which are not in 
the Digest. The publieation of this authorized 
body of law in the Greek language led to the 
gradual disuse of the original compilations of 
Justinian in the East. But the Roman law was 
thus more firmly established in Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia, where it has maintained it- 
self among the Greek population to the present 
day. The best edition of the Basilica is the 
one now publishing by Heimbaeh, Lips., 1838, 
seq. 

LrosórEs. Vid. LABOTAS. 

[ LeocepEs (Aswxidnc) son of Phidon. 
Purpox.] 

[LeocnAres (Aeoxáprc), an Athenian statuary 
and seulptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian sehool, at the head of which 
were Seopas and Praxiteles. He flourished B. 
C. 352-338. The master-pieee of Leochares 
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Ganymede. The original work was in bronze. 
Of the extant eopies in marble, the best is one, 
half the size of life, in the Musco Pio-Clemen- 
tino. 

Leocdrivm (Aewxdpiov), a shrine in Athens, in 
the Ceramicus, erected iu honor of the daugh- 
ters of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered here. 

LzópÁMas (Acwddpuac), a distinguished Attic 
orator, was educated in the school of Isocrates, 
and is greatly praised by Alschiues. 

[Leobamas (Aewdduuc), one of the Theban 
ehieftains who defended Thebes against the 
attack of the Argives; he slew /Egialcus, and 
was himself slain by Alemzon.] 

[Leon (Aéwy), a village on the eastern coast 
of Sicily, near Syraeuse, occupied by both the 
Athenians aud the Romans in their respective 
operations against that eity.] 

[Luopes (Aetóózc), son of (Enops, one of the 
suitors of Penelope, hated by the rest as an un- 
welcome warner; he was slain by Ulysses.] 

Leonica, a town of the Edetani in the west 
of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Lzówipas (Aéovíóac) 1. I. King of Sparta 
B.C. 491—480, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to  Cleombrotus. 
He succeeded his half-brother Cleomenes I, 
B.C. 491, his elder brother Dorieus also having 
previously died. When Greece was invaded 
by Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent with a small 
army to make a stand against the enemy at the 

ass of Thermopylæ. The number of his army 
Is variously stated: aecording to Herodotus, it 
amouuted to somewhat more than five thousand 
meu, of whom threc hundred were Spartans; 
in all probability, the regular band of (so called) 
knights (imreic). The Persians in vain attempt- 
ed to force their way through the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. They were driven back by Leonidas 
and his gallant band with immense slaughter. 
At length the Malian Ephialtes betrayed the 
mountain path of the Anopæa to the Persians, 
who were thus able to fall upon the rear of the 
Greeks. When it became known to Leonidas 
that the Persians were crossing the mountain, 
he dismissed all the other Greeks except the 
Thespian and Theban forces, declaring that he 
and the Spartans under his eommand must 
needs remain in the post they had been sent to 
guard. Then, before the body of Persians, who 
were erossing the mountain under Hydarnes, 
could arrive to attack him in the rear, he ad- 
vanced from the narrow pass and charged the 
myriads of the enemy with his handful of troops, 
hopeless now of preserving their lives, and anx- 
ious only to sell them dearly. In the desperate 
battle whieh ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon. 
His body was rescued by the Grecks, after a 
violent struggle. On the hillock in the pass, 
where the remnant of the Greeks made their 
last staud, a lion of stone was set up in his 
honor.—2. IL King of Sparta, was son of the 
traitor Cleonymus. He acted as guardian to 
his infant relative, Areus IL, on whose death 
he ascended the throne, about 256. Being op- 
posed to the projected reforms of his eontem- 
porary, Agis IV., he was deposed, and the throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus ; 
but he was soon afterward recalled, and caused 
Agis to be put to death, 240. He died about 
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236, and was sueceeded by his son, Cleomenes 

IIL—3. A kiusman of Olympias, the mother of 

Alexander the Great, was intrusted with the 

mains superiutendence of Alexander's education 
in his earlicr years, before he became the pupil 

of Aristotle. Leonidas was a man of austere 

character, and trained the young prince in hardy 

and self-denying habits, They were two ex- 

ecllent eooks (said Alexander afterward) with 

which Leonidas had furnished him—a night’s 

march to season his breakfast, and a scanty 

breakfast to season his dinner.—4. Of Taren- 

tum, the author of upward of one hundred epi- 

grams in the Doric dialect. His epigrams form- 

ed» à part of the Garland of Meleager. They 

are ehiefly inscriptions for dedicatory offerings ` 
and works of art, and, though not of a very high 

order of poctry, are usually pleasing, ingenious, 

and in good taste. Leonidas probably lived iu 

the time of Pyrrhus.—5. Of Alexandrea, also an 
epigrammatic poet, flourished under Nero aud 
Vespasian. In the Greek Anthology, forty-three 
epigrams are ascribed to him: they are of a 
very low order of merit. 

LEONNATUS (Aeovvároc) 1. A Macedonian of 
Pella, one of Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. His father’s name is variously given, 
as Anteas, Anthes, Onasus, aud Eunus. He 
saved Alexander's life in India in the assault on 
the city of the Mali, After the death of Alexan- 
der (B.C. 323), he obtained the satrapy of the 
Lesser or Hellespontine Phrygia, end in the fol- 
lowing year he crossed over into Europe, to as- 
sist Antipater against the Greeks; but he was 
defeated by the Athenians and their allies, and 
fell in battle—[2. Another officer in the service 
of Alexander, a native of Ægæ, and son of An- 
tipater.—3. A Macedonian officer in the service 
of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who saved the life 
of that monarch at the battle of Heraclea, B.C. 
280.] 

[Leoxor1us (Aeovóptoc), one of the leaders of 
the Gauls in their invasion of Macedonia aud 
the adjacent eountries.] 

[ Leoxteus (Aeovreóc), son of Coronus, led the 
Lapithe to Troy in forty ships; one of the com 
batants at the funeral games in honor of Pa- 
troclus.] 

LeoNTÍADES (Acovzuáózgc). 1. A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopylæ the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, B.C. 480.—2. A 
Theban, assisted the Spartans in seizing the 
Cadmea, or citadel of Thebes, in 382, He was 
slain by Pelopidas in 379, when the Theban ex- 
iles recovered possession of the Cadmea. 

Lerontini (of Aceovrivot : Agovrivos : now Len- 
tini) a town in the east of Sicily, about five 
miles from the sea, northwest of Syracuse, was 
situated upon the small river Lissus. It was 
built upon two hills, which were separated from 
one another by a valley, in which were the fo- 
rum, the senate-house, and the other public: 
buildings, while the temples and the private 
houses occupied the hills. The rich plains 
north of the eity, called Leontini Campi, were: 
some of the most fertile in Sicily, aud produced 
abundant crops of most excellent wheat. Le- 
ontini was founded by Chalcidians from Naxos, 
B.C. 730, only six years after the foundatiou of 
Naxos itself. It never attained much political 
importance in consequence pm proximity te 
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Syracuse, to which it soon beeame subject, aud |180; eeusor 179 with M. Fulvius Nobilior; and 


whose fortunes it shared. At a later time it 
joined the Carthaginiaus, and was, in conse- 
quenee, taken and plundered by the Romans. 
Under the Romans it sunk into iusignificanee. 
Gorgias was a native of Leontini. 

Leontes (Acovric), one of the ten Attie tribes 
formed by Clisthenes, and deriving its name 
from the hero Leos. Vid. Lxos.] 

Leontium (Atóvztov), an Atbeuiau hetera, the 
disciple aud mistress of Epieurus, wrote a trea- 
tise against Theophrastus. She had a daughter, 
Danaë, who was also an hetera of some noto- 
riety. y 

Leontium (Acóvriov), a town in Achaiag be- 
tween Phare and ZEgium. 

LrowróPóris (AsovróroAc, Atóvrov mÓA() 
1. A eity in the Delta of Egypt south of 
Thmuis, aud northwest of Athribis, was the 
capital of the Nomos Leontopolites, and proba- 
bly of late foundation, as no writer before Strabo 
mentions it. Its site is uncertain—2. Vid. Ni 
CEPHORIUM. 

LEkopnEripzs, 4. e, Simonides, the son of Leo- 
prepes. : 

Leos (Agóc), one of the heroes eponymi of 
the Athenians, said to have been a sou of Or- 
pheus. The phyle or tribe of Leontis derived 
its name from him. Once, when Athens was 
suffering from famine or plague, the Delphie 
oracle demanded that the daughters of Leos 
should be’ sacrificed, and the father eomplied 
with the command of the oracle. The maidens 
were afterward honored by the Athenians, who 
erected the Leocorium (from Acóc and rópar) to 
them. Their names were Praxithea, Theope, 
and Eubule. 

Lrosraíxes (Aeoc0fvgc) an Athenian eom- 
mander of the combined Greek army in the 
Lamian war. Ju the year after the death of 
Alexander (B.C. 323), le defeated Antipater 
near Thermopylæ; Antipater thereupon threw 
' himself into the small town of Lamia. Leos- 
thenes pressed the siege with the utmost vigor, 
but was killed by a blow from a stoue. His 
loss was mourued by the Athenians as a publie 
calamity. He was honored with a publie burial 
in the Ceramieus, and his funeral oration was 
prououneed by Hyperides. 

Leurycuiprs (AcoTvyíóge, Atvrvyiógc, He- 
rod. 1. Kiug of Sparta, B.C. 491-469. He 
commanded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Mycale. He was 
afterward sent with an army into Thessaly to 
punish those who had sided with the Persiaus ; 
but, in consequence of his aecepting the bribes 
of the Aleuadee, he was brouglit to trial on his 
return home, and went into exile to Tegea, 469, 
where he died. He was suceeeded by bis grand- 
son, Arehidamus 1L—2. Grandson of Arehida- 
mus Il. and son of Agis II. There was, how- 
ever, some suspicion that he was, in reality, the 
fruit of an intrigue of Alcibiades with Timea, 
the queen of Agis; in consequence of which he 
was exeluded from the throne, mainly through 
the influenee of Lysander, and his unele, Agesi- 
laus IL, was substituted in his room. 

Leripus /EwiLius, a distinguished patriciau 
family. 1. M, ædile B.C. 192;9"prsetor 191, 
with Sicily as his provinee; consul 187, wheu 
he defeated the Ligurians; pontifex maximus 
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consul a second time 175. He was six times 
ehoseu by the censors priuceps senatus, and he 
died 152, full of years and houors. Lepidus the 
triumvir is called by Cieero (Phil. xii, 7) the 
pronepos of this Lepidus; but he would seem 
more probably to have been his abnepos, or 
great-great-grandson.—2. M., eonsul 137, ear- 
ried on war in Spaiu agaiust the Vaceæi, but 
unsueeessfully. Sinee he had attaeked the Vae- 
cæi in opposition to the express orders of the 
senate, he was deprived of his eommand, and 
condemned to pay a fine. He was a man of 
edueation and refined taste. Cicero, who had 
read his speeches, speaks of him as the greatest 
orator of his age. He helped to form the style 
of Tiberius Graeehus and C. Carbo, who were 
aceustomed to listen to him with great eare.— 
8. M, the father of the triumvir, was prætor in 
Sieily in 81, where he earued a eharaeter by 
his oppressious only second to that of Verres. 
In the eivil wars between Marius and Sulla he 
belonged at first to the party of the latter, but 
he afterward eame forward as a leader of the 
popular party. In his consulship, 78, he at- 
tempted to rescind the laws of Sulla, who had 
lately died, but he was opposed by his eolleague 
Catulus, who reeeived the powerful support of 
Pompey. In the following year (77) Lepidus 
took up arms aud marehed against Rome. He 
was defeated by Pompey and Catulus, uuder 
the walls of the city, in the Campus Martius, 
and was obliged to take to flight. Finding it 
impossible to hold his grouud in Italy, Lepidus 
sailed with the remainder of his forees to Sar- 
dinia; but repulsed even in this island by the 
propretor, he died shortly afterward of chagrin 
and sorrow, which is said to have been increas- 
ed by the diseovery of his wife's infidelity.— 
4. Max, surnamed Liviawvus, because he be- 
longed originally to the Livia gens, consul 77, 
belonged to the aristoeratieal party, and was 
one of the influeutial persons who prevailed 
upon Sulla to spare the life of the young Julius 
Cesar.—5. M, consul 66, with L. Voleatus Tul- 
lus, the same year in which Cicero was prætor. 
He belonged to the aristocratieal party, but on 
the breaking out of the eivil war in 49, he re- 
tired to his Formian villa to wateh the progress 
of events—-6. L. /EwrLrus PauLus, son of No. 
3, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. His 
surname of Paulus was probably given him by 
his father, in honor of the eelebrated Æmilius 
Paulus, the eouqueror of Macedonia : but, since 
he belonged to the family of the Lepidi, and not 
to that of the Pauli, he is inserted in this plaee, 
and not under PauLus. .;Emilius Paulus did 
not follow the example of his father, but eom- 
meneed his publie eareer by supporting the aris- 
toeratieal party. His first publie aet was the 
aecusation of Catiline iu 63. He was queestor 
in Maeedonia 69; «dile 55; prætor 53; and 
eonsul 50, along with M. Claudius Mareellus. 
Paulus was raised to the consulship on aceount 
of his being one of the most determined eue- 
mies of Casar, but Cesar gained him over to 
his side by a bribe of fifteen hundred taleuts, 
whieh he is said to have expended on the eom- 
pletion of a maguifieent basiliea whieh he had 
eommeneed in his zdileship. After the murder 
of Cæsar (44), Paulus joined the senatorial par- 
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ty. He was one of the senators who declared) given by the ancient writers, Æmilius Paulus, 
M. Lepidus a publie enemy on aeeount of his or Paulus Aimilius, or Aimilius Lepidus Paulus, 


having joined Antony; and, aecordingly, when 
the triumvirate was formed, his name was set 


down first in the proseription list by his own father 


brother. The soldiers, however, who were ap- 
pointed to kill him, allowed him to eseape. He 
assed over to Brutus in Asia, and after the 
Ned of the latter repaired to Miletus. Here 
he remained, and refused to go to Rome, al- 
though he was pardoned by the triumvirs.—7. 
M. A¢minivs Lrripus, the Trrumvir, brother of 
the last. On the breaking out of the eivil war 
(49), Lepidus, who was then prætor, joined 
Cesar’s party; and as the eonsuls had fled 
with Pompey from Italy, Lepidus, as prætor, 
was the highest magistrate remaining in Italy. 
During Caesar's absenee in Spain, Lepidus pre- 
sided at the eomitia in which the former was 
appointed dietator. In the following year (48) 
he received the provinee of Nearer Spain. On 
his return to Rome in 47, Cæsar granted him 
a triumph, and made him his magister equitum ; 
and in the next ycar (46), bis eolleague in the 
cousulship. In 44 he received from Cæsar the 
government of Narbonese Gaul and Nearer 
Spain, but had not quitted the neighborhood of 
Rome at the time of the dictator’s death. Hav- 
ing the eommand of an army near the city, he 
was able to render M. Antony effieient assist- 
ance; and the latter, in eonscquenee, allowed 
Lepidus to be chosen pontifex maximus, whieh 
dignity had become vacant by Cæsars death. 
Lepidus soon afterward repaired to his provin- 
ces of Gaul and Spain. He remained neutral 
in the struggle between Antony and the senate ; 
but he subsequently joined Antony, when the 
latier fled to him in Gaul after his defeat at 
Mutina. This was in the end of May, 43; and 
when the news reached Rome, the senate pro- 
claimed Lepidus a public enemy. In the au- 
tumn Lepidus and Antony erossed the Alps at 
the head of a powerful army. Oetavianus (aft- 
erward Augustus) joined them; and in the 
month of October the eelebrated triumvirate was 
formed, by whith the Roman world was divid- 
ed between Oetavianus, Antony, and Lepidus. 
Vid. p. 129, b. In 42 Lepidus remained in Italy 
as consul, while the two other triumvirs pros- 
ecuted the war against Brutus aud Cassius. 
In the fresh division of the provinees after the 
battle ot Philippi, Lepidus reeeived Afriea, 
where he remained till 36. In this year: Oe- 
tavianus summoned him to Sieily to assist him 
in the war against Sextus Pompey. Lepidus 
obeyed, but, tired of being treated as a subor- 
dinate, he resolved to make an effort to aequire 
Sicily for himself and to regain his lost power. 
He was easily subdued by Oetavianus, who 
spared his life, but deprived him of his trium- 
virate, his army, and his provinees, and eom- 
manded that he should live at Circeii, under 
strict surveillance. He allowed him, however, 
to retain his dignity of pontifex maximus. He 
died B.C. 18. Augustus sueeeeded him as 
pontifex maximus. Lepidus was fond of ease 
and repose, and it is not improbable that he 
possessed abilities capable of effeeting mueh 
more than he ever did.—8. Paures Amrus 
Leripus, son of No. 6, with whom he is fre- 
quently eonfounded. His name is variously 
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but Paulus Æmilius Lepidus secnis to be the 
most correet form. He probably fled with his 
to Brutus, but he afterward made his 
peace with the triumvirs. He accompanied 
Oetavianus in his campaign against Sex. Pom- 
pey in Sicily in 36. In 34 he was eonsul suf- 
feetus. In 22 he was censor with L. Munatius 
Planeus, and dicd while holding this dignity.— 
9. M. ZEmurus Leripus, son of the triumvir 
(No. 7) and Junia, formed a conspiraey in 30 
for the purpose of assassinating Octavianus on 
his return to Rome after the battle of Actium. 
Maccenas, who had charge of the city, beeame 
aequainted with the plot, seized Lepidus, and 
sent him to Octavianus in the East, who put 
him to death. His father was ignorant of the 
eonspiraey, but his mother was privy to it. 
Lepidus was married twiee: his first wife was 
Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and his 
seeond Servilia, who put an end to her life by 
swallowing burning eoals when the conspir- 
acy of her husband was diseovered.—10. Q. 
ZEMrLIUSs Leprpus, consul in 21 with M. Lollius. 
(Hor, Ep, i, 20, 28.)—11. L. Emus PAULUS, 
son of No. 8 and Cornelia, married Julia, the 
grand-daughter of Augustus. Vid. Juria, No. 6. 
Paulus is therefore ealled the progener of Au- 
gustus. He was consul A.D. 1, with C. Casar, 
his wife's brother. He entered into a conspir- 
acy against Augustus, of the particulars of 
whieh we are not informed,—19. M. /Exirius 
Leripus, brother of the last, eonsul A.D. 6 
with L. Arruntius. He lived on the most inti- 
mate terms with Augustus, who employed him 
in the war against the Dalmatians in A.D. 9. 
After the death of Augustus, he was also held 
in high esteem by Tiberius.—13. M. Æmmnus 
Leripus, eonsul with T. Statilius Taurus in 
A.D. 11, must be carefully distinguished from 
the last. In A.D.21 he obtained the provinee 
of Asia.—14. /EMiLrUs Lepipus, the son of No. 
11 and Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
and consequently the great-grandson of Augus- 
tus. He was one of the minions of the Emper- 
or Caligula, with whom he had the most shame- 
ful eonnection. He married Drnsilla, the fa- 
vorite sister of the emperor; but he was, not- 
withstanding, put to death by Caligula, A.D. 39. 

Leponti1, a people inhabiting the Alps, in 
whose country Cesar places the sources of the 
Rhine, and Pliny the sourees of the Rhone. 
They dwelt on the southern slope of the St 
Gothard and the Simplon, toward the Lago 
Maggiore, and their name is still retained in 
the Val Leventina. Their ehief town was Os- 
cela (now Domo d' Ossola). 

LrPRÉA (Aerpéa) daughter of Pyrgcus, from 
whom the town of Lepreum in Elis was said to 
have derived its name. Vid. Lepreum. An- 
other tradition derived the name from Lepreus, 
& son of Caueon, Glaucon, or Pyrgeus, by As- 
tydamia, He was a grandson of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and a rival of Hercules both in his 
strength and his powers of eating, but he was 
eonquered and slain by the latter. His tomb 
was believed to exist in Phigalia. 

Lepritum (Aézpeov, Aémpeoc: Aenpeurng : now 
Strovitzi), a town of Elis in Triphylia, situated 
forty stadia from the sea, was did bave been 
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founded in the time of Theseus by Minyans | possessed no harbor. 


from Lemnos. After the Messeniau wars it 
was subdued by the Eleans with the aid of 
Sparta: but it recovered its independence in 
the Peloponnesian war, and was assisted by 
the Spartans against Elis. At the time of the 
Achzan league it was subject to Elis. 

[Lerreus (Aempeús). Vid. Leprea.] 

Lepra, Q, a native of Cales in Campania, 
and preefectus fabrúm to Cicero in Cilicia, B.C. 
51. He joined the Pompeian party in the civil 
war, and is frequently mentioned in Cicero's 
letters, 

Leprines (Aerrívas). 1. A Syracusan, son 
of Hermocrates, and brother of Dionysius the 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse. He commanded his 
brothers fleet in the war against the Cartha- 
ginians, B.C. 397, but was defeated by Mago 
with great loss. In 390 he was sent by Dionys- 
ius with a fleet to the assistance of the Luea- 
nians against the Italian Greeks. Some time 
afterward he gave offence to the jealous tem- 
per of the tyrant by giving one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to Philistus, without any pre- 
vious intimation to Dionysius, and on this ac- 
count he was banished ‘from Syraeuse, together 
with Philistus. He thereupon retired to Thurii, 
but was subsequently recalled by Dionysius to 
Syracuse. Here he was completely reinstated 
in his former favor, and obtained one of the 
daughters of Dionysius in marriage. In 383 
he again took an aetive partin the war against 
the Carthaginians, and commanded the right 
wing of the Syracusan army in the battle near 
Cronium, ia which he was killed—2. A Syra- 
eusan, who joined with Calippus in expelling 
the garrison of the younger Dionysius from 
Rhegium, 351. Soon afterward he assassin- 
ated Calippus, and then crossed over to Sicily, 
where ‘he made himself tyrant of Apollonia and 
Engyum. He was expelled in common with 
the other tyrants by Timolcon; but his life 
was spared, and he was sent into exile at 
Corinth, 349.—3. An Athenian, known only as 
the proposer of a law taking away all special 
exemptions from the burden of public charges 
(úréldera: TOv AetrovpyiGv), against which the 
celebrated oration of Demosthenes is directed, 
usually known as the oration against Leptines. 
This speech was delivered 355; and the law 
must have been passed above a year before, 
as we are told that the lapse of more than that 
period had already exeinpted Leptines from all 
personal responsibility. Henee the efforts of 
Demosthenes were directed solely to the re- 
peal of the law, not to the punishment of its 
proposer. His arguments were successful, and 
the law was repealed.—4. A Syrian Greck, who 
assassimated with his own hand, at Laodicea, 
Cn. Octavius, the chicf of the Roman deputies, 
who had been sent into Syria, 162. Demetrius 
eaused Leptines to be scized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Rome; but the senate refused to 
reecive him, being desirous to reserve this 
cause of eomplaint as a public grievanee. 

Leptis (AemTíc) 1. Lerris Magna or NEapo- 
Lis (7 Aerrric ueyáAm, Nedrodcc), a city on the 
coast of Northern Africa, between the Syrtes, 
east of Abrotonum, and west of the mouth of 
the little river Cinyps, was a Pheenician col- 
ony, with a flourishing commerce, though it 
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With Abrotonum and 
(Ea it formed the African Tripolis. The Ro- 
mans made it a colony: it was the birth-place 
of the Emperor Septimius Severus; and it con- 
tinued to flourish till A.D. 866, when it was al- 
most ruined by an attack from a Libyan tribe. 
Justinian did something toward its restoration; 
but the Arabian invasion completed its destrue- 
tion. Its ruins are still considerable.—2. Ler- 
Tis Minor or Parva (Aenne 7 pexpú: ruins at 
Lamta), usually called simply Leptis, a Phoeni- 
eian colony on the coast of Byzacium, in North- 
ern Africa, between Hadrumetum and Thap- 
sus: an important place under botl the Car- 
thaginians and the Romans. 

Lerina (now St. Honorat), an island off the 
eoast of Gallia Narbonensis, opposite Antipolis 
(now Antibes). 

Lerna or Lerxe (Aépoo), a district in Argo- 
lis, not far from Argos, in whieh was a marsh 
and a small river of the same name. It was: 
celebrated as the place where Hercules killed 
the Lernean Hydra. Vid. p. 357, a. 

Lero (now St. Marguerite), a small island 
off the coast of Gallia Narbonensis. 

Liros (Aépoc : Aépioc), a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the mouth of the Si- 
nus lassius, on the coast of Caria. Its inhab- 
itants, who eame originally from Miletus, bore 
a bad character. Besides a city of the same 
name, it had in it a temple of Diana (Artemis), 
where the transformation of the sisters of Mel- 
eager into Guinea-fowls was said to have taken 
plaee, in memory of which Guinea-fowls were 
kept in the court of that temple. 

LzsBówAx (Asobóvas). 1. Son of Potamon 
of Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist in the 
time of Augustus. He was the father of Pole- 
mon, the teacher and friend of the Emperor Ti- 
berius. Lesbonax wrote several politieal ora- 
tions, of whieh two have come down to us, 
one entitled «epi To) moñéuov Kopiwbiwv, and 
the other mporperrrixós Aóyoc, both of which are 
not unsuccessful imitations of the Attic orators 
of the best times. They are printed in the col- 
lections of the Greek orators (vid. Drwosrnr- 
NES) and separately by Orelli, Lips, 1820.— 
2. A Greek grammarian, of uncertain age, but 
later than No. 1,the author of an extant work on 
grammatical figures (ep? oynudtwv), published 
by Valekenaer in his edition of Ammonius. 

Lessos (Aéo6oc: Aéobioc, Lesbius: now Myt- 
ilene, Metelin), the largest, and by far the most 
important, of the islands of the Ægean along 
the eoast of Asia Minor, lay opposite to the 
Gulf of Adramyttium, off the coast of Mysia, 
the direction of its length being northwest and 
southeast. It is intersected by lofty mount- 
ains, and indented with large bays, the chief 
of whieh, on the western side, runs more than 
half way across the island. It had three ehief 
headlands, Argenum, on the northeast, Sigri- 
um on the west, and Malea on the south. Its 
valleys were very fertile, especially in the 
northern part, near Methymna; and it pro- 
duced corn, oil, and wine renowned for its ex- 
cellence. In early times it was called by va- 
rious names, the chief of which were Issa, 
Pelasgia, Mytanis, and Macaria: the late Greek 
writers called it Mytilene, from its chief city, 
and this name has been preserved to modern 
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times. 
Pelasgians ; the next, an Ionian colony, who 
were said to have settled it in two generations 
before the Trojan war; lastly, at the time of 
the great Æolic migration (one hundred and 
thirty years after the Trojan war, according 
to the mythical chronology), the island was 
colonized by ZEolians, who founded iu it an 
Hexapolis, consisting of the six cities, Myti- 
lene, Methymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and 
Arisbe, afterward redueed to five through the 
destruction of Arisbe by the Methymnzans. 
The Æolians of Lesbos afterward founded 
numerous settlements along the coast of the 
Troad and in the region of Mount Ida, and at 
one time a great part of the Troad seems to 
have been subject to Lesbos. The cluef facts 
in the history of the island are connected with 
its prineipal eity, Mytilene, whieh was the 
scene of the struggles between the nobles and 
the commons, in which Arcus and Prrracus 
took part. At the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, Lesbos was subject to Athens. After 
various changes, it fell under the power of 
Mithradates, and passed from him to the Ro- 
mans. The island is most important in the 
early history of Greece, as the native region 
of the Atolian school of lyric poetry. It was 
the birth-plaee of the musician and poet Ter- 
PANDER, of the lyric poets Arcus, SAPPHO, 
and others, and of the dithyrambic poet Arion. 
Other forms of literature and philosophy carly 
and long flourished in it: the sage and states- 
man Pirracus, the historians HELLAxicus and 
Theophanes, aud the philosophers Theophras- 
tus and Phanias, were all Lesbians. 

Lessórmémis (Aco6dGeutc), a statuary of an- 
etent date, and a native of Lesbos. 

Lescuss or Lescneus (Aéoxnc, Aéoxeoc), one 
of the so-called cyclie poets, son of Æsehy linus, 
a native of Pyrrha, in the neighborhood of Myt- 
ilene, and henee called a Mytilenean or a Les- 
bian. He flourished about B.C. 708, and was 
usually regarded as the author of the Little Il- 
iad, ("124àc ý éAdoowy or "Lac uikpá), though 
this poem was also ascribed to various other 
poets. It consisted of four books, and was in- 
tended as a supplement to the Homeric Iliad. 
It related the events after the death of Hector, 
the fate of Ajax, the exploits of Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, aud Ulysses, and the final cap- 
ture and destruction of Troy, which part of the 
poem was called The destruction of Troy (1A- 
íov mépotc). There was no unity in the poem, 
except that of historical and chronologieal sue- 
cession. Hence Aristole remarks that the little 
Iliad furnished materials for cight tragedies, 
while only one could be based upon the lliad or 
Odyssey of Homer. 

[Lessa (Ajjooa: ruins at Lycurio), a village 
of Argolis, eastward from Argos, on the west- 
ern confines of the territory of Epidaurus, and 
at the base of Mount Araehnzus: it contained 
a temple of Minerva (Athena).] 

[ Leranpros, a small island of the /Egean Sea, 
classed among the Cyclades, lying near Gyaros.] 

Letuaus (Ag0aioc) 1. A river of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing south past Magnesia into 
the Meander.—2. A river in the south of Crete, 
flowing past Gortyna.—3. Vid. Latuon. 

LETHE ( 767) the personification of oblivion, 


LEUCA. 


The earliest reputed inhabitants were | called by Hesiod a daughter of Eris, A river 


in the lower world was likewise called Lethe. 
The souls of the departed drank of this river, 
and thus forgot all they had said or done in 
the upper world ; [and, according to Virgil (Zm., 
vi, 713), the souls destined by the Fates to in- 
habit new bodies on earth ‘also drank of its 
waters, to remove the remembrance of the joys 
of Elysium. ] 

Lerny, a rivor in Spain. Vid. Liza. 

Léro (Agro), called Laróna by the Romans, 
is described by Hesiod as a daughter of the 
Titan Caus and Phoebe, a sister of Asteria, and 
the mother of Apollo and Diana (Artemis) by 
Jupiter (Zeus), to whom she was married be- 
fore Juno (Hera) Homer likewise calls her 
the mother of Apollo and Diana (Artemis) by 
Jupiter (Zeus); he mentions her in the story 
of Niobe, who paid so dearly for her eonduct 
toward Latona (Leto) (vid. Niosr) and he also 
describes her as the friend of the Trojans in the 
war with the Greeks. In later writers these 
elements of her story are variously embellish- 
ed, for they do not describe her as the lawful 
wife of Jupiter (Zeus), but merely as his mis- 
tress, who was persecuted by Juno (Hera) during 
her pregnancy. All the world being afraid of 
receiving Latona (Leto) on account of Juno 
(Hera) she wandered about till she came to 
Delos, which was then a floating island, and 
bore the name of Asteria or Ortygia. When 
Latona (Leto) arrived there, Jupiter (Zeus) fas- 
tened it by adamantine chains to the bottom of 
the sea, that it might be a secure resting-place 
for his beloved, and here she gave birth to A pollo 
and Diana (Artemis). The tradition is also re- 
Jated with various other modifications. Some 
said that Jupiter (Zeus) ehanged Latona (Leto) 
into a quail (óprv£), and that in this state she 
arrived in the floating island, which was henec 
ealled Ortvgia. Others related that Jupiter 
(Zeus) was enamored with Asteria, but that she, 
being metamorphosed into a bird, flew across 
the sea; that she was then changed into a rock, 
which for a long time lay under the surface 
of the sea; and that this rock arose from the 
waters and reccived Latona (Leto) when she 
was pursued by Python. Latona (Leto) was 
generally worshipped only in eonjunetion with 
her ehildren. Delos was the chief seat of her 
worship. Vid. Arorro. It is probable that the 
name of Leto belongs to the same class of words 
as the Greck 2767 and the Latin lateo. Leto 
would therefore signify “the obscure? or “ con- 
eealed,” not as a physical power, but as a di- 
vinity yet quiescent and invisible, from whom 
issued the visible divinity with all his splendor 
and brilliancy. This view is supported by the 
aeeount of her genealogy given by Hesiod. 
From their mother Apollo is frequently called 
Letoius or Latoius, aud Artemis (Diana) Letoia, 
Letois, Latois, or Latoé. 

Leuca (rà Aeurá), town at the extremity of 
the lapygian promontory in Calabria, with a 
fetid fountain, under which the giants who were 
vanquished by Hercules are said to have been 
buried. The promontory is still called Capo de 
Leuca. 

Leucania. Vid. Leucas.] | 

Leucæ, Leuca (Asóxal, Áevky : now Lefke), a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
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LEUCAS. 


near Phoewa, built by the Persian general Ta- | 


chos in B.C. 352, and remarkable as the scene 
of the battle between the consul Licinius Cras- 
sus and Aristonicus in 131. 

Lxucas or LeucApia [Aevxds, Aevxadia: Aev- 
«ddtog: now Santa Maura), an island in the 


t n . | 
Ionian Sea, off the western coast of Acarnania, Matrona and Mosella. 


LEUCOPHRYNE. 


[Leves Costu (Aevi) Kop), a fortified place 
in the north of Arabia Felix, on the Arabieus 
Sinus, which served as a depót for goods sent 
to Petra and Northern Arabia.] 

Leuci, a people in the southeast of Gallia Bel- 
gica, south of the Mediomatrici, between the 
Their chief town was 


about twenty miles in length, and from five to; Tullum (now Toul). 


eight miles in breadth. It has derived its name 
froin the numerous ealearcous hills whieh cover 
its surface. It was originally united to the 
main land at its northeastern extremity by a 
narrow isthmns. Homer speaks of it as a pen- 
insula and mentions its well-fortified town JVe- 
ricus (Niptxoc). lt was at that time inhabited 
by the Teleboans and Leleges. Subsequently 
the Corintlians under Cypselus, between B.C. 
$68 and 625, founded a new town, called Leu- 
cas, in the northeast of the country, near the 
isthmus, in which they settled one thousand of 
their eitizens, and to whieh they removed the 
inhabitants of Nerieus, whieh lay a little to the 
west of the new town. ‘The Corinthians also 
eut a canal through the isthmus, and thus con- 
verted the peninsula into an island. This canal 
was afterward filled up by deposits of sand; and 
in the Peloponnesian war it was no longer avail- 
able for ships, whieh during that period were 
<onveyed ucross the isthmus on more than one 
¿occasion (Thuc. iii, $1; iv. 8). The canal was 
@pened again by the Romans. At present the 
eNannel is dry in some parts, and has from three 
to four feet of water in others. The town of 
Weucas was a place of importance, and during 
the war between Philip and the Romans was at 
the head of the Acarnanian league, and the 
place where the meetings of the league were 
held. It was, in eousequenee, taken and plun- 
deved by the Romans, B.C. 197. The remains 
of ‘this town are still to be seen. The other 
townstin the island were Helloménum ('EAAóue- 
vov) of the southeastern coast, and Phara (Papi) 
on the} southwestern coast. At the southern ex- 
tremitfy of the island, opposite Cephallenia, was 
the eelebrated promontory, variously called Leu- 
cas, ‘Leucdtas, Leucates, or Leucate (now Cape 
Ducato), on whieh was a temple of Apollo, who 
JHhence had the surname of Leucadius. At the 
¿annual festival of the god it was the custom to 
«cast down a criminal from this promontory into 
the sea : to break his fall, birds of all kinds were 
«attached to him, aud if he reached the sea un- 
injured, boats were ready to pick him up. This 
appears to have been an expiatory rite ; and it 
gave rise to the well known story that lovers 
leaped from this roek in order to seck relief 
from the pangs of love. "Thus Sappho is said 
to have leaped down from this roek when in 
love with Phaon; but this well-known story 
vanishes at the first approach of criticism. 

fi Leucasta (Aevracia). Vid. Leucosta.] 

| Lrucaras (now Akrita) also ealled Acriras, 
:à premontory of Bithynia, west of Nieomedia.] 

Deuce (Aevx7). 1. An island in the Euxine 
Sea, near the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred 
to Achilles. Vid. Acmiiieus Dromos.—[2. A 
«small island on the eastern eoast of Crete, south 
of the Promontory Itanum. ] 

[Lecce Acre (Aevi?) ’Axt7 : now St, Georgio), 
"town and roadstead of Thrace, on the Pro- 
pontis. | 
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Leuci Montes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains in the west of 
Crete. Vid. Arar Montes. 

Leucirre. Vid. ALCATHOE. 

Levcirripes (Acuxirridao), i. e, Phebe and 
Hilaira, the daughters of Leucippus. They 
were priestesses of Minerva (Athena) and Di- 
ana (Artemis), and betrothed to Idas and Lyn- 
ceus, the sons of Aphareus; but Castor and 
Pollux, being charmed with their beauty, ear- 
ried them off and married them. 

Leucierus (Aeóxereiros). 1. Son of GEnomaus. 
For details, vid. Darmye.—2. Son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, brother of Aphareus, and prince 
of the Messenians, was one of the Calydonian 
hunters. By his wife Philodice he had two 
daughters, Phoebe and Hilaira, usually ealled 
Levcirripes.—3. A Grecian philosopher, the 
founder of the atomic theory of the ancient 
philosophy, which was more fully developed by 
Democritus. Where and when he was born 
we have no data for deciding. Miletus, Abdera, 
and Elea have been assigned as his birth-place; 
the first, apparently, for no other reason than 
that if was the birth-place of several natural 
philosophers; the second, because Democritus 
came from that town; the third, beeause he 
was looked upon as a diseiple of the Elcatic 
sehool. The period when he lived is equally 
uncertain. He is called the teacher of Democ- 
ritus, the diseiple of Parmenides, or according 
to other accounts, of Zeno, of Melissus, nay, 
even of Pythagoras. With regard to his philo- 
sophieal system it is impossible to speak with 
certainty, since the writers who mention him 
either mention him in eonjunction with Denioc- 
ritus, or attribute to him doetrines which are in 
like manner attributed to Demoeritus. Vid. DE- 
MOCRITUS. 

Leucon (Aeókov). 1. Son of Neptune (Posei- 
don)or Athamas and Themisto, and father of 
Erythrus and Evippe.—2. A powerful king of 
Bosporus, who reigned B.C. 393-358. He was 
in elose alliance with the Athenians, whom he 
supplied with corn in great abundance, and 
who, in return for his services, admitted him 
and his sons to the citizenship of Athens.—3. 
An Athenian poet, of the old eomedy, a con- 
temporary and rival of Aristophanes. [A frag- 
ment preserved in Hesychius is given in Mei-. 
neke's Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. i, p. 423]. 

Lxzvcowtux (Aevkóviov), a place in the island 
of Chios. (Thue, viii, 24. 

LeucónóE (Aevxovóg) daughter of Minyas, 
usually called Leucippe. Vid. ALEATHOE. 

Leucoperra (Aevrórerpa: now Cape dell 
Armi), a promontory in the southwest of Brut- 
tium, on the Sieilian Straits, and a few miles 
south of Rhegium, to whose territory iv belong- 
ed. It was regarded by the ancient writers as 
the termination of the Apenniues, and it derived 
its name from the white color of its rocks, 

Leucoruryne. Vid. Levcorunys. 


LEUCOPHRY. 


Leucorurys (Aevkópvc). 1. A city of Caria, 
in the plain of the Meander, close to a curious 
lake of warm water, and having a renowned 
temple of Diana (Artemis) Leueophryne.—2. A 
name given to the island of TrnEpos, from its 
white cliffs. 

Lrucósia or Leucasía (now Piana), a small 
island iu the south of the Gulf of Pestum, off 
the coast of Lueania, and opposite the Promon- 
tory Posidium, said to have been called after 
one of the Sirens. 

Levcds¥ni (Aevkóovpot, i. e, White Syrians), 
was a name early applied by the Grecks to the 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, who were of the 
Syrian race, in ‘contradistinetion to the Syrian 
tribes of a darker color beyond the Taurus. 
Afterward, when Cappadoces came to be the 
common name for the people of Southern Cap- 
padoeia, the word Leucosyri was applied spe- 
cifically to the people in the north of the eoun- 
iry (afterward Pontus) on the eoast of the Eux- 
ine, between the rivers Halys and Iris: these 
are the White Syrians of Xenophon (Anab,, v., 
6). After the Macedonian conquest the name 
appears to have fallen into disuse. 

Leucoruita (Aevxo6éa), a marine goddess, was 
previously Ino, the wife of Athamas. For dce- 
tails, vid. ATMHAMAS. 

Lzucórnóz, daughter of the Babylonian king 
Orehanius and Eurynome, was beloved by Apol- 
lo. Her amour was betrayed by the jealous 
Clytia to her father, who buried her alive; 
whereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an 
ineense shrub.  Leucothoe is in some writers 
only another form for Leucothea. 

Leverra (rà etxtpa: now Lefka or Lefkra). 
1. A small town in Boeotia, on the road from 
Plate to Thespiw, memorable for the vietory 
which Epaminondas and the Thebans bere gain- 
ed over Cleombrotus and the Spartans, B.C. 
371.—[2. Vid. Leucrrum.] 

Leucrrum (Acixtpov). 1. Or Leuctra (now 
Leftro), a town in Messenia, on the eastern side 
of the Messenian Gulf, between Cardamyle and 
Thalama, on the small river Pamisus. The 
Spartans aud Messenians disputed for the pos- 
session of it—2. A small town in Achaia, de- 
pendent on Rhypze. 

[ Levcus (Aeókoc) a companion of Ulysses in 
the Trojan war, slain by Antiphus.] 

[Levcyanias (Aevkvavíac), a small river of 
Elis, that flows from Mount Pholoc, and emp- 
ties into the Alpheus. On its banks was a tem- 
ple of Baeehus (Dionysus) Leucyanites.] 

Lrexovir or Lrxonit, a people in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, on the Oeean, west of the mouth of 
the Sequana. Their eapital was Noviomagus 
(now Lisieux). 

Lina (7 Aiba), a city of Mesopotamia, between 
Nisibis and the Tigris. 

Lreanius (Ac6dvioc), a distinguished Greek 
sophist and rhctorician, was born at Antioch, 
on the Orontes, about A.D. 314. He studied'at 
Athens, wbere he imbibed an ardent love for 
the great classical writers of Greece; and he 
afterward set up a private school of rhetoric at 
Constantinople, which was attended by so large 
a number of pupils that the elasses of the pub- 
lie professors were completely deserted, The 
latter, in revenge, charged Libanius with being 
a magician, and obtained his expulsion from 


LIBANUS. 


Constantinople about 346. He then went to 
Nicomedia, where he taught with equal suecess, 
but also drew upon himself an equal degree of 
malice from his opponents. After a stay of five 
years at Nicomedia, he was recalled to Con- 
stantinople, Eventually he took up his abode 
at Antioch, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. Here he received the greatest marke 
of favor from the Emperor Julian, 362. In the 
reign of Valens he was at first persecuted, but 
he afterward suceeeded in winning the favor of 
that monarch also. The Emperor Theodosius 
likewise showed him marks of respect, but his 
enjoyment of life was disturbed by ill health, by 
misfortunes in his family, and more especially 
by the disputes in which he was incessantly in- 
volved, partly with rival sophists, and partly 
with the prefects. It ean not, however, be de- 
nied, that he himself was as mueh to blame as 
his opponente, for he appears to have provoked 
them by his querulous disposition, and by the 
pride and vanity which every where appear in 
his orations, and which led him to interfere in 
political questions which it would have been 
wiser to have left alone. He was the teacher 
of St. Basil and Chrysostom, with whom he al- 
ways kept up a friendly connection, The year 
of his death is uncertain, but from one of his 
epistles it is evident that he was alive in 391, 
and it is probable that he died a few years after, 
in the reign of Arcadius. The extant works of 
Libanius are, 1. Models for rhetorical exereises 
(IIpoyupvacudtwv mapadeíyuara). 2. Orations. 
(Aóyon) sixty-seven in number. 38. Declama- 
tions (MeAéras), i. e, orations on fictitious sub- 
jects, and descriptions of various kinds, fifty in 
number. 4, A life of Demosthenes, and argu- 
ments to the speeehes of the same orator. 5. 
Letters (Excorodai), of which a very large num- 
ber is still extant. Many of these letters are 
extremely interesting, being addressed to the 
most eminent men of his time, such as the Em- 
peror Julian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nys- 
sa, Chrysostom, and others. The style of Li- 
banius is superior to that of the other rhetori- 
cians of the fourth century. He took the best 
orators of the classic age as his models, and we 
ean often see in him the disciple and happy imi- 
tator of Demosthenes; but he is not always 
able to rise above the spirit of his age, and we 
rarely find in him that natural simplici. y which 
constitutes the great charm of the best Attic 
orators. His diction is a eurions mixture of 
the pure old Attic with what may be termed 
modern. Moreover, it is evident that, like all 
other rhetoricians, he is more coneerned about 
the ‘form than the substance. As far as the 
history of his age 1s concerned, some of his ora- 
tions, and still more his epistles, are of great 
value, such as the oration in which he relates 
the events of his own life, the culogies on Con- 
stantius and Constans, the orations on Julian, 
several orations describing the condition of An- 
tioch, and those which he wrote against his pro- 
fessional and political opponents. There 1s no 
complete edition of all the works of Libanius, 
The best edition of the orations and declama- 
tions is by Reiske, Altenburg, 1791-97, 4 vols. 
8vo, and the best edition of the epistles is by 
Wolf, Amsterdam, 1738, fol. 

LisXNus (ó Aíbavoc, TÒ + Heb, Leb- 
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LIBARNA. 


anon, i. e, the White Mountain: now Jehel Lib-| or a wreath of laurel. 


LIBO. 


Sometimes she appears 


nan) a lofty and steep mountain range ou the | holding the Phrygian cap in her hand. 


confines of Syria and Palestine, dividing Pho 
nice from Coele-Syria, It extends from above 
Sidon, about latitude 3339 north, in a direction 
north-northeast as far as about latitude 344°. 
Its highest summits are covered with perpetual 
snow; its sides were in ancient times clothed 
with forests of cedars, of which only scattered 
trees now remain, and on its lower slopes grow 
vines, figs, mulberries, and other fruits: its 
wines were highly celebrated in ancient times. 
It is considerably lower than the opposite range 
of Antitipanus. In the Seriptures the word 
Lebanon is used for both ranges, and for either 
of them; but in elassical authors the names 
Libanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, 
being applied to the western and eastern ranges 
respectively. 

LIBARNA or LIBARNUM, a town of Liguria, on 
the Via Aurelia, northwest of Genua. 

LIBENTĪNA, LUBENTINA, LUBENTÍA, 2 surname 
of Venus among the Romans, by which she is 
deseribed as the goddess of sexual pleasure (dea 
libidinis). 

Liner, or Liser Parer, a name frequently 
given by the Roman pocts to the Greck Bacchus 
or Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as 
identical with the Italian Liber. But the god 
Liser and the goddess LIBERA were ancient 
Italian divinities, presiding over the cultivation 
of the vine and the fertility of the ficlds. Henee 
they were worshipped even in early times in 
eonjunction with Ceres. A temple to these 
three divinities was vowed by the dictator A. 
Postumius in B.C. 496, and was built near the 
Circus Flamiuius; it was afterward restored 
by Augustus, and dedicated by Tiberius. The 
name Liber is probably connected with liberare. 
Hence Seneca says, Liber dictus est quia liberat 
servitio curarum animi; while others, who were 
evidently thinking of the Greek Bacchus, found 
in the name an allusion to licentious drinking 
and speaking. Poets usually called him Liber 
Pater, the latter word being very eommonly 
added by the Italians to the names of gods. 
The female Libera was identified by the Ro- 
mans with Cora or Proserpina, the daughter of 
Demeter (Ceres); whence Cicero ealls Liber 
and Libera children of Ceres; whereas Ovid 
ealls Ariadne Libera. The festival of the Libe- 
ralia was celebrated by the Romans every year 
on the 17th of March. 

LIBERA. Vid. LIBER. 

[Lierrars. Vid. AxroxiNus LIBERALIS. | 

Liserras, the personification of Liberty, was 
worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple 
was erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Another was built by 
Clodius on the spot where Cicero's house had 
stood. A third was crected after Cæsars vic- 
tories in Spain. From these temples we must 
distinguish the Atrium Libertatis, which was in 
the north of the forum, toward the Quirinal. 
This building, under the republic, served as an 
office of the censors, and also eontained tables 
with laws inscribed upon them. It was rebuilt 
by Asinius Pollio, and then became the reposi- 
tory of the first public library at Rome. Liber- 
tas is usually represented in works of art as a 
matron, with the pileus, the symbol of liberty, 
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Linéruripes. Vid. LiBETURUM. 

Lineturivs Mons (Tò At650ptov ópos), a mount- 
ain in Boeotia, a branch of Mount Helicon, forty 
stadia from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the 
Libethrian nymphs, adorned with their statues, 
and two fountains Libethrias and Petra. 

LIBETHRUM (Asíó50pov, và ActéyOpa, rà Abn- 
Opa), an ancient Thracian town in Pieria in Mac- 
edonia, on the slope of Olympus, and southwest 
of Dium, where Orpheus is said to have lived. 
This town and the surrounding country were 
sacred to the Muscs, who were hence called 
Libéthrides ; and it is probable that the worship 
of the Muses under this name was transferred 
from this place to Boeotia. 

[ Lizissoxis Turris (Avffccovoc rópyoc), a city 
on the northern coast of Sardinia, and, according 
to Pliny, the only Roman colony in the island ; 
probably the usual landing place for ships .com- 
ing from Corsica. Its ruins are now seen on a 
height near a harbor which still bears the name 
Porto Torre. 

Listina, an ancient Italian divinity, who-was 
identified by the later Romans sometimes with 
Persephone (Proserpina), on account of her con- 
nection with the dead and their burial, and some- 
times with Aphrodite (Venus) The latter was 
probably the consequence of etymological specu- 
lations on the name of Libitina, which people 
connected with libido. Her temple at Rome 
was a repository of every thing necessary for 
burials, and persons might there either buy or 
hire those things. Hence a person undertaking 
the burial of a person (an undertaker) was eall- 
ed /ibitinarius, and his business libitina ; hence 
the expressions /bitinam exercere or facere, and 
libitina funeribus non sufficicbat, i. e, they could 
not all be buried. It is related that King Ser- 
vius Tullius, in order to ascertain the number 
of deaths, ordained that for every person who 
died, a piece of money should be deposited in 
the temple of Libitina. Owing to this connec- 
tion of Libitina with the dead, Roman poets 
frequently employ her name in the sense of 
death itself. 

Liso, ScnisoNÍus, a plebeian family. 1. b, 
tribune of the plebs, B.C. 149, accused Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba on account of the outrages 
which he had committed against the Lusita- 
nians. Vid. Garsa, No. 6. It was perhaps this 
Libo who eonseerated the Puteal Seribonianum 
or Puteal Libonis, of which we so frequently 
read in ancient writers. The Puteal was an 
inclosed place in the forum, near the Arcus 
Fabianus, and was so ealled from its being open 
at the top, like a putcal or well. It appears that 
there was only one such puteal at Rome, and 
not two, as is generally believed. It was dedi- 





cated in very ancient times either on account 
of the whetstone of the augur Navius (comp. 
Liv., 1, 86), or because the spot had been struck 
by lightning; it was subsequently repaired and 
re-dedicated by Libo, who erected in its neigh- 
borhood a tribunal for the preetor, in eonse- 
quence of which the place was frequented by 
persons who had lawsuits, such as money-lend- 
| ers and the like, (Comp. Hor, Sat, ii. 6, 35; 
Epist. 1, 19, 8)—9. L., the father-in-law of Sex. 
Pompey, the son of Pompey the Great. On the 


LIBON. 


- breaking out of the eivil war in 49 he naturally | called because 


sided with Pompey, and was intrusted with the 
command of Etruria. Shortly afterward he ae- 
companied Pompey to Grecee, and was actively 
engaged in the war that ensued. On the death 
of Bibulus (48) he had the chief eommand of 
the Pompeian fleet. In the eivil wars whieh 
followed Caesar's death, he followed the fortunes 
of his son-in-law Sex. Pompey. In 40 Oetavi- 
anus married his sister Seribonia, and this mar- 
riage was followed by a peace between the tri- 
umvirs and Pompey (39). When the war was 
renewed in 36, Libo for a time continued with 
Pompey, but, seeing his eause hopeless, he de- 
“serted him in the following year. In 34 he was 
eonsul with M. Antony. 

Lisox (Aíóov) an Elcan, the arehiteet of the 
great temple of Jupiter (Zeus) in the Altis at 
Olympia, flourished about B.C. 450. 

[Lisóna (Aíbopa), a town of the Carpetani, 
same as the /Esuna (q. v.) of Livy.] 

Lrpu1, a Galie tribe in Gallia Cispadana, to 
whom the towns of Brixia and Verona formerly 
belonged, from whieh they were expelled by the 
Cenomani They are probably the same people 
whom we afterward find in the neighborhood 
of Vereellw under the name of Lebecii or Libiei. 

Linurnia, a district of Illyricum, along the 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, was separated from 
Istria on the northwest by the River Arsia, and 
from Dalmatia on the south by the River Titius, 
thus corresponding to the western part of Croa- 
tia and the northern part of the modern Dal- 
matia. The country is mountainous and unpro- 
ductive, and its inhabitants, the Lisunwt, sup- 
ported themselves chiefly by commerec and nav- 
igation. They were celebrated at a very early 
period as bold and skillful sailors, and they ap- 
pear to have been the first people who had the 
sway of the waters of the Adriatie. They took 
possession of most of the islands of this sea as 
far as Coreyra, and had settlements even on the 
opposite eoast of Italy. Their ships were re- 
markable for their swift sailing, and henee ves- 
sels built after the same model were ealled 
Liburmice or Liburne naves. lt was to light 
vessels of this description that Augustus was 
mainly indebted for his victory over Antony's 
fleet at the battle of Actium. The Liburnians 
were the first Illyrian people who submitted to 
the Romans. Being hard pressed by the Iapydes 
on the north and by the Dalmatians on the 
south, they sought the protection of Rome at a 
eomparatively early period. Henee we find that 
many of their towns were immunes, or exempt 
from taxes, The islands off the eoast were 
reekoned a part of Liburnia, and are known by 
the general name of Liburnides or Liburniece In- 
sula. Vid. ILLYRICUM. 

LisYA (A657), daughter of Epaphus and Mem- 
phis, from whom Libya (Africa) is said to have 
derived its name. By Neptune (Poseidon) she 
beeame the mother of Agenor, Belus, and Lelex. 

LisYa (Abin: Acbvec, Libyes). 1. The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general. 
Vid. Arrica.—2. L. Inrerion )A. 7 ¿vróc), the 
whole interior of Africa, as distinguished from 
the well-known regions on the northern and 
northeastern coasts. — 3. LiBYa, specifically, or 
Lia Nomos (A«605c vouóc), a district of North- 
ern Africa, between Egypt and Marmarica, so 
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it onee formed an Egyptian No- 
nios. It is sometimes called Libya Exterior. 

Lísic1 Monres (rd Acbuxdv ópoc : now Jebel 
— the range of mountains which form 

xe Western margin of the v: ile. 
Vid. Movermn e the valley of the Nile 

Lis¥oum Manz (Tò Abukòv rézayoc), the part 
of the Mediterranean between the island of 
Crete and the northern coast of Afriea. 

Lisyrnanices (Acbvgoívires, Atbodotvutec), a 
term applied to the people of those parts of 
Northern Africa in which the Phenicians had 
founded eolonies, and especially to the inhabit- 
ants of the Pheenician cities on the eoast of the 
Carthaginian territory: it is derived from the 
fact that these people were a mixed race of the 
Libyan natives with the Pheenician settlers. 

Lisyssa (Aíóvcca: now Herekeh? according 
to Leake, Malsum), a town of Bithynia, in Asia 
Minor, on the northern coast of the Sinus Asta- 
eenus, west of Nieomedia, eelebrated as the 
place where the tomb of Hannibal was to be 
seen. 

LicArES or Licdrh, a people of Vindelicia, on 
the eastern bank of the River Lieus or Licia 
(now Lech), one of the fiereest of the Vindeli- 
cian tribes. 

LicittApEes (Avydde¢: now Ponticonesi), three 
small islands between Eubcea and the coast of 
Loeris, ealled Searphia, Caresa, and Phoearia: 
Vid. Licuas, No, 1. 

Licuas (Aiyac). 1. An attendant on Hercules, 
brought his master the poisoned garment whieh 
destroyed the hero. (Vid. p. 359, a.) Her- 
eules, in anguish and wrath, threw Liehas into 
the sea, and the Lichadian islands were believ- 
ed to have derived their name from him.—2. A 
Spartan, son of Areesilaus, was proxenus of 
Argos, and is frequently mentioned in the Pel- 
oponnesian war. He was famous throughout 
Greece for his hospitality, especially in his en= . 
tertainment of strangers at the Gymnopedia. 

Licr or Licus. Vid. Licares. 

Licivía. 1. A Vestal virgin, aeeused of in- 
eest, together with two other Vestals, Æmilia 
and Marcia, B.C. 114. L. Metollus, the pontifex 
maximus, condemned Aumilia, but aequitted Li- 
cinia and Marcia. The acquittal of the two 
last caused sueh dissatisfaction that the people 
appointed L. Cassius Longinus to investigate 
the matter, and he condemned both Liemia and 
Mareia.—2. Wife of C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
the eelebrated tribune.—3. Daughter of Crassus 
the orator, and wife of the younger Marius. 

Lricivía Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, 
to whieh belonged C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, 
whose exertions threw open the consulship to 
the plebeians. Its most distinguished families 
at a later time were those of Crassus, LUCUL- 
Lus, and Murena, There were likewise numer- 
ous other surnames in the gens, which are also 
given in their proper places. 

Licrxius. 1. ©. Lreirus CaLvus, surnamed 
SroLo, which he derived, it is said, from the 
eare with which he dug up the shoots that sprang 
up from the roots of his vinos. He brought the 
contest between the patricians and plebeians to 
a happy termination, and thus becanie tlie found- 
er of Rome's greatness. He was tribune of 
the people from B.C. 376 to 367, and was faith- 
fully supported in his exertions E, his colleague 
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L. Sextius. The laws which he proposed were: to form the boundary of the two empires. In. 


1. That in future no more eonsular tribunes 
should be appointed, but that eonsuls should be 
elected, one of whom should always be a ple- 
beian. 2. That no one should possess more 
than five hundred jugera of the publie land, or 
keep upon it more than one hundred head of 
large and five hundred of small cattle. 3. A 
law regulating the affairs between debtor and 
creditor. 4. That the Sibylline books should be 
intrusted to a eollege of ten men (decemviri), 
half of whom should be plebeians. These ro- 
gations were passed after a most vehement op- 
position on the part of the patricians, and L. 
Sextius was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, 866. Licinius himself was elected 
twice to the eonsulship, 364 and 361. Some 
years later he was aceused by M. Popilius 
Lænas of having transgressed his own law re- 
speeting the amount of publie land which a per- 
son might possess. He was eondemned and 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine.—2. C. Licintus 
MacEn, an annalist and an orator, was a man 
of preetorian dignity, who, when impeached (66) 
of extortion by Cicero, finding that the verdict 
was against him, forthwith committed suicide 
before the formalities of the trial were eom- 
pleted, and thus averted the dishonor and loss 
which would have been entailed upon his family 
by a publie ,condemnation and by the eonfisea- 
tion of property which it involved. His Annales 
commenced with the very origin of the city, 
and extended to twenty-one-books at least; but 
how far he brought down his history is un- 
known.—3. C. Licinius Macer Catvus, son of 
the last, a distinguished orator and poct, was 
born in 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his thirty- 
fifth or thirty-sixth year. His most celebrated 
oration was delivered against Vatinius, who was 
defended by Cieero, when he was only twenty- 
seven years of age. So powerful was the ef- 
feet produeed by this speech, that the accused 
started up in the midst of the pleading, and pas- 
sionately exelaimed, * Rogo vos, judiees, num, 
sl iste disertus est, ideo me damnari oporteat ?” 
His poems were full of wit and grace, and pos- 
sessed sufficient merit to be elassed by the an- 
cients with those of Catullus. His elegies, espe- 
eially that on the untimely death of his mis- 
iress Quintilia, have been warmly extolled by 
Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Calvus was 
remarkable for the shortness of his stature, and 
henee the vehement action in which he in- 
dulged while pleading was in such ludicrous 
contrast with his insignificant person, that even 
his friend Catullus has not been able to resist 
a joke, and has presented him to us as the 
* Salaputium disertum," “the eloquent Tom 
Thumb." 

Licinivs, Roman emperor A.D. 307-324, 
whose full name was PubLrus FLavrus GALE- 
rus VaLEnius Licinianus Licinius. He was 
a Dacian peasant by birth, and the early friend 
and companion in arms of the Emperor Gale- 
rius, by whom he was raised to the rank of Au- 
gustus, and invested with the command of the 
Illyrian provinces at Carmentum, on the 11th 
of November, A.D. 307. Upon the death of 
Galerius in 311, he eoncluded a peneeful ar- 
rangement with Maximinus IL, in virtue of 
which the Hellespont and the Bosporus were 
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313 he married at Milan, Constantia, the sister 
of Constantine, and in the same year set out to 
encounter Maximinus, who had invaded his do- 
minions, Maximinus was defeated by Licimus 
near Heraelea, and dicd a few months after- 
ward at Tarsus. Licinius and Constantine 
were now the only emperors, and each was 
anxious to obtain the undivided sovereignty. 
Accordingly, war broke out between them in 
315. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis in Pan- 
nonia, and afterward at Adrianople, and was 
compelled to purchase peace by ceding to Con- 
stantine Grecee, Macedonia, and lllyrieum. 
This peace lasted about nine years, at the end of 
which time hostilities were renewed. The great 
battle of Adrianople (July, 323), followed by the 
reduction of Byzantium, and a seeond great 
vietory achieved near Chaleedon (September), 
placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine, 
who, although he spared his life for the moment, 
and merely sentenced him to an honorable mn- 
prisonment at Thessaloniea, soon found a con- 
venient pretext for putting him to death, 324. ‘ 

Licinus. 1. A Gaul by birth, was taken pris- 
oner in war, and became a slave of Julius Cæ- 
sar, whose confidence he gained so much as to 
be made his dispensator or steward. Cæsar 
gave him his freedom. He also gained the 
favor of Augustus, who appointed him, in B.C. 
15, governor of his native country, Gaul. By 
the plunder of Gaul and by other means, he ae- 
quired enormous wealth, and hence his name is 
irequently coupled with that of Crassus. He 
lived to see the reign of Tiberius—2. The bar- 
ber (tonsor) Licinus spoken of by Horaee (Ars 
Pott., 301) must have been a different person 
from the preceeding, although identified by the 
Scholiast.—3. CLónius Lictnus, a Roman an- 
nalist, who lived about the beginning of the 
first century B.C, wrote the history of Rome 
from its capture by the Gauls to his own time. 
This Clodius is frequently confounded with Q. 
Claudius Quadrigarius. Vid. QuapRiGaRits— 
4. L. Porcivs Licinus, plebeian :edile 210, and 
protor 207, when he obtained Cisalpine Gaul 
as his provinee.—5. L. Poncius Licinus, praetor 
193, with Sardinia as his proviuee, and eonsul 
184, when he earried on war against the Ligu- 
rians.—6. Porcius Licinus, an ancient Roman 
poet, who probably lived in tle latter part of 
the second century B.C. 

[Licvs, a river of Vindclicia. Vid. Licares.] 

Licymyia, spoken of by Horace (Carm., ii, 
12, 13, seg.), is probably the same as Terentia, 
the wife of Mecenas. 

Licrunius (Acxtyvioc). 1. Son of Eleetryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequent- 
ly half-brother of Alemene. He was married 
to Perimede, by whom he beeame the father of 
OZonus, Argeus, and Melas. He was a friend 
of Hereules, whose son Tlepplemus slew him, 
according to some unintentionally, and aeeord- 
ing to others in a fit of anger.—2. Of Chios, a 
distinguished dithyrambie poct, of uneertain 
date. Some writers place him before Simon- 
ides; but it is perhaps more likely that he be- 
longed to the later Athenian dithyrambic school 
about the end of the fourth century B.C.—3. Of 
Sieily, a rhetorician, the pupil of Gorgias, and 
the teacher of Polus. 
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Liz (Aíóz), a mountain of Caria, above Pe- 
dasus. 

LicarTus, Q., was legate, in Afriea, of C. Con- 
sidius Longus, who left him in eommand of the 
provinee, B.C. 50. Next year (49) Ligarius re- 
signed the government of the provinee into the 
hands of L. Attius Varus. Ligarius fought un- 
der Varus against Curio in 49, and against 
Casar himself in 46. After the battle of Thap- 
sus, Ligarius was taken prisoner at Adrume- 
tum ; his life was spared, but he was banished 
by Cæsar. Meantime, a publie aeeusation was 
brought against Ligarius by Q. Ælius Tubero. 
The ease was pleaded before Cesar himself in 
the forum. Cicero defended Ligarius in a 
speech, still extant, in whieh he maintains that 
Ligarius had as mueh elaims to the merey of 
Cesar, as Tubero and Cieero himself Liga- 
rius was pardoned by Cesar, who was on the 
point of setting out for the Spanish war. The 
speeeh which Cieero delivered in his defenee 
was subsequently published, and was much ad- 
mired.  Ligarius joined the eonspirators who 
assassinated Cesar in 44.  Ligarius and his 
two brothers perished in the proseription of the 
triumvirs in 43. 

[Licka, a daughter of Nereus and Doris, one 
of the nymphs iu the train of Cyrene.] 

Licer or Lickris (now Loire), one of the 
largest rivers in Gaul, rises in Mount Cevenna, 
flows through the territories of the Arverni, 
JEdui, and Carnutes, and falls into the ocean 
between the territories of the Namnetes and 
Pietones. 

Licuría (7 Acyvorucj, y Avyvotivy), a district 
of Italy, was, in the time of Augustus, bounded 
on the west by the river Varus and the Mari- 
time Alps, which separated it from Transalpine 
Gaul, on the southeast by the River Maera, 
whieh separated it from Etruria, on the north 
by the River Po, and on the south «by the Mare 
Ligusticum. The country is very mountainous 
and unproductive, as the Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines run through the greater part of it. 
The mountains run almost down to the coast, 
leaving only space suffieient for a road, whieh 
formed the highway from Italy to the south of 
Gaul. The ehief oceupation of the inhabitants 
was the. rearing and feeding of eattle. The 
numerous forests on the mountains produeed 
excellent timber, which, with the other pro- 
duets of the country, was exported from Genua, 
the prineipal town of the country. The inhab- 
itants were called by the Greeks LicYes (Ac 
yvec) and Lieysrint (Acyvorivot), and by the Ro- 
mans Lictres (sing. igus, more rarely Ligur). 
They were in early times a powerful and widely- 
extended people ; but their origin is uneertain, 
some writers supposing them to be Celts, others 
Iberians, and others, again, of the same race as 
the Sieulians, or most ancient inhabitants of 
Italy. Itis certain that the Ligurians at one 
time inhabited the southern coast of Gaul, as 
well as the country afterward called Liguria, 
and that they had possession of the whole eoast 
from the mouth of the Rhone to Pise in Etru- 
ria. The Greeks probably became acquainted 
with them first from the Samians and Phoex- 
ans, who visited their coasts for the purposes of 
commerce ; and so powerful were they eonsid- 
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with the Seythians and Ethiopians, as one of 
the ehief people of the earth. Tradition also 
related that Hereules fought with the Ligurians 
on tlie plain of stones near Massilia; and even 
a writer so late as Eratosthenes gave the nane 
of Ligystiee to the whole of the western pen- 
insula of Europe. So widely were they believ- 
ed to be spread, that the Ligyes in Germany and 
Asia were supposed to be a braneh of the same 
people. The Lignrian tribes were divided by 
the Romans into Ligures 7 ransalpini and Cisal- 
pini. The tribes whieh inhabited the Maritime 
Alps were called in general Alpini, and also Ca- 
pillati or Comati, from their eustom of allowing 
their hair to grow long. The tribes which in- 
habited the Apennines were ealled Montani. 
The names of the prineipal tribes were : on the 
western side of the Alps, the SALYES or SALLU- 
vu, Oxysn, and Decrares ; on the eastern side 
of the Alps, the IxrEMELII, ÍINGAUNI, and Aruant 
near the eoast, the Vacrennt, SaALasst, and Tavu- 
RINI on the upper eourse of the Po, aud the 
Lavi and Mariscr north of the Po. The Liguri- 
ans were small of stature, but strong, active, 
and brave. In early times they served as mer- 
eenaries in the armies of the Carthaginians, 
and subsequently they earried on a long and 
fieree struggle with the Romans. Their eoun- 
try was invaded for the first time by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 288 ; but it was not till after the 
termination of the seeond Punie war, and the 
defeat of Philip and Antioehus, that the Romans 
were able to devote their energies to the sub- 
jugation of Liguria. It was many years, how- 
ever, before the whole country was finally sub- 
dued. Whole tribes, sueh as the Apuani, were 
transplanted to Samnium, and their plaec sup- 
plied by Roman colonists. The country was 
divided between the provinees of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis and Gallia Cisalpina ; and in the time 
of Augustus and of the sueeeeding emperors, 
the tribes in the mountains were plaeed under 
the government of animperial proeurator, ealled 
Procurator or Profectus Alpium Maritimarum. 
Licusticum Manz, the name originally of the 
whole sea south of Gaul and of the northwest 
of Italy, but subsequently only the eastern part 
of this sea, or the Gf of Genoa, whenee later 
writers speak only of a Sinus Ligustieus. 
[Lraxes (Aíyvec) the inhabitants of Lignria. 
Vid. LIGURIA. 
Liza (Aíf2ata: Ardacedc), an aneient town in 
Phoeis, near the sourees of the Cephisus. 
Linypaum (A2óbacov: now Marsala), a town 
in the west of Sieily, with an excellent harbor, 
situated on a promontory of the same name 
(now Cape Doo or di Marsala), opposite to the 
Promontorium Hermæum or Mereurii (now Cape 
Bon) in Afriea, the spaee between the two be- 
ing the shortest distanee between Sieily aud 
Africa. The town of Lilybeum was founded 
by the Carthaginians about B.C. 397, and was 
made the principal Carthaginian fortress in Siei- 
ly. It was surrounded by massive walls and by 
a trench sixty feet wide and forty feet deep. 
On the destruction of Selinus in 249,the inhab- 
itants of the latter city were transplanted to 
Lilybxum, which thus became still more pow- 
erful.  Lilybzeum was besieged by the Romans 
in the first Punie war, but they were unable to 


ered at this time, that Hesiod names them, along | take it; and they ouly obtained possession of 
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it by the treaty of peace. Under the Romans 
Lilybxeum continued to be a place of importance. 
At Marsala, which oceupies only the southern 
half of the ancient town, there are the ruins of 
a Roman aqueduet, and a few other ancient 
remains, 

Lima, Lira, Limus, Beron (now Lima), a 
river in Gallecia in Spain, between the Durius 
and the Minius, which flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was also ealled the river of Forget- 
fulness (6 rij¢ AjOnc, Flumen Oblivionis) ; and it 
is said to have been so called because the Tur- 
duli and the Celts on one occasion lost here 
their commander, and forgot the object of their 
expedition. This legend was so generally be- 
lieved that it was with difficulty that Brutus 
Callaicus could induce his soldiers to cross the 
river when he invaded Galleecia, B.C. 136. On 
the banks of this river dwelt a small tribe ealled 
Liaict. 

Limites RomAni, the name of a continuous 
series of fortifications, consisting of castles, 
walls, earthen ramparts, and the like, which the 
Romans erected along the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, to protect their possessions from the at- 
tacks of the Germans. 

Linn (Aiuvai, Aruvalos). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia, on the fronticrs of Laconia, with a temple 
of Diana (Artemis), who was hence surnamed 
Limnatis. This temple was common to the 
people of both countrics ; and the outrage which 
the Messenian youth committed against some 
Lacedeemonian maidens, who were sacrificing 
at this temple, was the occasion of the first 
Messenian war. Limnz was situated in the 
Ager Dentheliatis, which district was a subject 
of constant dispute between the Lacedzmoni- 
ans and Messenians after the re-establishment 
of the Messenian independence by Epaminon- 
das.—2. A town in the Thracian Chersonesus 
on the Hellespont, not far from Sestus, founded 
by the Milesians.—3. Vid. SPARTA. 

Limvaa (Avala: Ayuvalos), a town in the 
north of Acarnania, on the road from Argos 
Amphiloehicum to Stratos, and near the Am- 
bracian Gulf, on which it had a harbor. 

Linnza, LrwNETES, LIMNEGÉNES (Aluvaía 
(oc), Acuvaytne (tc), Ayuvnyevis), 1. e. inbabiting 
or born in a lake or marsh, a surname of sev- 
eral divinities who were believed cithcr to have 
sprung from a lake, or who had their temples 
near a lake. Hence we find this surname given 
to Bacchus (Dionysus) at Athens, and to Diana 
(Artemis) at various places. 

Limoxum. Vid. Pictonss. 

LiwYna (rà Aíuvpa : ruins north of Pineke ?), 
a city in the southeast of Lycia, on the River 
LiMYRUS, twenty stadia from its mouth. 

LimYrus (Aíuupos : now Phincka ?), a river of 
Lycia, flowing into the bay west of the Sacrum 
Promontorium (now Phineka Bay): navigable 
as far up as Lrwyna. The recent travellers 
differ as to whether the present River Phineka 
is the Limyrus or its tributary the Arycandus. 

Linpum (now Lincoln), a town of the Coritani 
in Britain, on the road from Londinium to Ebor- 
acum, and a Roman eolony. The modern name 
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Asiatie coast. It is mentioned by Homer (JZ, 
ii, 656), with its kindred cities Ialysus and Ca- 
mirus. These three cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and 
Haliearnassus, formed the original hexapolis, in 
the southwestern eorner of Asia Minor. Lin- 
dus stood upon a mountain in a district abound- 
ing in vines and figs, and had two celebrated 
temples, one of Minerva (Athena), surnamed 
Awdia, and one of Hercules. It was the birth- 
place of Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men. 
It retained much of its consequence even after 
the foundation of Rhodes. Inscriptions of some 
importanee have lately been found in its Aerop- 
olis. 

Linaénes. 1. A powerful people in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, whose territory extended from the 
foot of Mount Vogesus and the sources of the 
Matrona and Mosa, north as far as the Treviri, 
and south as far as the Sequani, from whom 
they were separated by the River Arar. The 
Emperor Otho gave them the Roman franehise. 
Their ehief town was Andematunnum, after- 
ward Lingones (now Langres)—2. A branch 
of the above-mentioned people, who migrated 
into Cisalpine Gaul along with the Boi, and 
shared the fortunes of the latter. Ved. Bow. 
They dwelt east of the Boii, as far as the Adri- 
atie Sca, in the neighborhood of Ravenna. 

Linternum. Vid. LITERNUM. 

Linus (Aívoc), the personifieation of a dirge 
or lamentation, and therefore described as a son 
of Apollo by a Muse (Calliope or Psamathe 
or Chalciope), or of Amphimarus by Urania. 
Both Argos and Thebes claimed the honor of 
his birth, An Argive tradition related that 
Linus was exposed by his mother after his birth, 
and was brought up by shepherds, but was aft- 
terward torn to pieees by dogs.  Psamathe's 
grief at the occurrence betrayed her misfortune 
to her father, who condemned her to death. 
Apollo, indignant at the father's eruelty, visited 
Argos with a plague; and, in obedience to an 
oracle, the Argives endeavored to propitiate 
Psamathe and Linus by means of sacrifiees. 
Matrons and virgins sang dirges which were 
called Aívo, According to a Boeotian tradition, 
Linus was killed by Apollo because he had ven- 
tured upon a musical eontest with the god ; and 
every year before saerifices were offered to the 
Muses, a funeral saerifiee was offered to him, 
and dirges (Aívot) were sung in his honor. His 
tomb was elaimed by Argos and by Thebes, and 
likewise by Chalcis in Eubea. It is probably 
owing to the difficulty of reconciling the differ- 
ent mythuses about Linus that the Thebans 
thought it necessary to distinguish between an 
earlier and later Linus; tho latter is said to 
have instructed Hercules in music, but to have 
been killed by the hero. In the time of the 
Alexandrine grammarians, Linus was consider- 
ed as the author of apocryphal works, in whieh 
the exploits of Bacchus (Dionysus) were de- 
seribed. 

[Liocritus (Aetóxpiroc). 1. Son of Arisbas, 
a Greek, skin by Aneas.—2. Son of Euenor, 
one of the suitors of Penelope.] 

LirAra and Lirarenses IwsULX. 


Vid, Æo- 


Lincoln has been formed out of Lindum Colonia. | rix. 


Linus (Aívdos: Aívdtoc: ruins at Lindo), on | 


Liráris (Aírapis), a small river of Cilicia, 


the eastern side of the island of Rhodes, was, flowing past Soloé, [deriving its name from the 
one of the most ancient Dorian colonies on the | unctuous character of its waters. ] 
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| Liraxus (Aimagoc), a city on the coast of 
Crosseca, in Maeedonia.] 

Liquentia (now Livenza), a river in Venetia, 
in the north of Italy, between Altinum and Con- 
cordia, whieh flowed into the Sinus Terges- 
tinus. 

[Linrorr, an ocean nymph, who became by 
Cephisus the mother of the beautiful Narcis- 
sus. 

Las (now Garigliano), more aneiently ealled 
Craxis or GLANIs, one of the prineipal rivers 
in eentral Italy, rises in the Apennines west of 
Lake Fueinus, flows first through the territory 
of the Marsi in a southeasterly direetion, then 
turas southwest near Sora, and at last flows 
southeast into the Sinus Caietanus near Min- 
turne, forming the boundary between Latium 
and Campania. Its stream was sluggish, whenee 
the “ Liris quieta aqua" of Horaee (Carm, i, 31). 

lassus (Acooós: Aíoctoc, Acocevc). 1. (Now 
Alessio), a town iu the south of Dalmatia, at the 
mouth of the River Drilon, founded by Dionys- 
lus of Syraeuse, B.C. 385. It was situated on 
a hill near the eoast, and possessed a strongly 
fortified acropolis, ealled Acrozissus, which 
was considered impregnable. The town after- 
ward fell into the hands of the Illyrians, and 
was eventually eolonized by the Romans.—2. 
A small river in Thraee, west of the Hebrus. 

Lista (now S. Anatoglia), a town of the Sa- 
bines, south of Reate, is said to have been the 
capital of the Aborigines, from whieh they were 
driven out by the Sabines, who attaeked them 
in the night. 

Lirana SiLvA (now Silva di Luge), a large 
forest on the Apennines, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
southeast of Mutina, in whieh the Romans were 
defeated by the Ganls, B.C. 216. 

Lirernum or LixrERNUM (now Patria), a town 
on the eoast of Campania, at the mouth of the 
River Clanius or Glanis, whieh in the lower 
part of its course takes the name of LirERNUS 
(now Patria or Clanio), and whieh flows through 
a marsh to the north of the town called Lirerna 
Parvus. The town was made a Roman eolony 
B.C. 194, and was re-colonized by Augustus. It 
was to this plaee that the elder Seipio Afrieanus 
retired when the tribunes attempted: to bring 
him to trial, and here he is said to have died. 
His tomb was shown at Liternum; but some 
maintained that he was buried in the family 
sepulchre near the Porta Capena at Rome. 

{| Lirernus. Vid. Livernum.] 

Livia. 1. Sister of M. Livius Drusus, the 
celebrated tribune, B.C. 91, was married first 
to M. Poreins Cato, by whom she had Cato Uti- 
censis, amd snbsequently to Q. Servilius Ceepio, 
by whom she had a daughter, Servilia, the 
mother of M. Brutus, who killed Ceesar.—2. 
Livia Dnusirna, the daughter of Livius Drusus 
Claudianus (vid. Drusus, No. 3) was married 
first to Tib. Claudins Nero, and afterward to 
Augnstus, who eompelled her husband to di- 
vorce her, B.C. 88. She had already borne her 
husband one son, the future emperor Tiberius, 
and at the time of her marriage with Augustus 
was six months pregnant with another, who 
subseqnently reeeived the name of Drusus. She 
never had any ehildren by Angustus, but she 
retained his affeetions till his death. It was 
generally believed that she eansed C. Cesar 
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and L. Cæsar, the two grandsons of Augustus, 
to be poisoned, in order to sceure the sucees- 
sion for her own ehildren; and she was even 
suspeeted of having hastened the death of Au- 
gustus. On the aeeession of her son Tiberius 
to the throne, she at first attempted to gain an 
equal share in the government; but this the 
jealous temper of Tiberius wonld not brook. 
He commanded her to retire altogether from 
publie affairs, and soon displayed even hatred to- 
ward her. When she was on her death-bed he 
refused to visit her. She died in A.D. 29, at the 
age of eighty-two or cighty-six. Tiberius took no 
part in the funeral rites, and forbade her eonse- 
eration, which had been proposed by the senate. 
—3. Or Livia, the daughter of Drusus senior 
and Antonia, and the wife of Drusns junior, the 
son of the Emperor Tiberius. She was sedue- 
ed by Sejanus, who persuaded her to poison her 
busband, A.D. 93. Her guilt was not diseover- 
ed till the fall of Sejanus eight years afterward, 
31.—3. Jura LivinLa, daughter of Germanieus 
and Agrippina. Vid. Juria, No. 7. 

Livia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious houses among the Roman nobility. 
The Livii obtained eight eonsnlships, two een- 
sorships, three triumphs, a dietatorship, and a 
mastership of the horse. The most distinguish- 
ed families are those of Drusus and SALINATOR. 

Lrvius, T., the Roman historian, was born at 
Patavinm (now Padua), in the north of Italy, 
B.C. 59. The greater part of his life appears 
to have been spent at Rome, but he returned to 
his native town before his death, whieh hap- 
pened at the age of seventy-six, in the fourth 
year of Tiberins, A.D. 17. We know that he 
was married, and that he had at least two ehil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, married to L. Ma- 
gius, a rhetorieian. His literary talents secured 
the patronage and friendship of Augustus; he 
beeame a person of eonsideration at eonrt, and 
by his adviee Claudius, afterward emperor, was 
indueed in early life to attempt historieal eom- 
position; but there is no ground for the asser- 
tion that Livy aeted as preeeptor to the young 
prinee. Eventually his reputation rose so high 
and beeame so widely diffnsed, that a Spaniard 
travelled from Cadiz to Rome solely for the 
purpose of beholding him, and, having gratified 
his euriosity in this one partienlar, immediately 
returned home. -The great and only extant 
work of Livy is a History of Rome, termed by 
himself Annales (xlii, 13), extending from the 
foundation of the eity to the death of Drusus, 
B.C. 9, eomprised in one hundred and forty-two 
books. Of these thirty-five have deseended to 
us; but of the whole, with the exeeption of two, 
we possess Epitomes, which must have been 
drawn up by one who was well aequainted with 
his subject. By some they have been aseribed 
to Livy himself, by others to Florns; bnt there 
is nothing in the language or eontext to war- 
rant either of these eonelusions, and external 
evidenee is altogether wanting. From the eir- 
eumstance that a short introduetion or preface 
is found at the beginning of books one, twenty- 
one, and thirty-one, and that eaeh of these marks 
the commeneement of an important epoch, the 
whole work has been divided into decades, con- 
taining ten books each; but the grammarians 
Priseian and Diomedes, who quote repeatedly 
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from particular books, never allude to any aueh 
distribution. The commeneement of book forty- 
one is lost, but there is eertainly no rema:kable 
crisis at this place whieh invalidates one part 
of tho argument in favor of the antiquity of the 
arrangement. 'The first decade (books one to 
ten) is entire. It embraees the period from the 
foundation of the eity to the year B.C. 294, 
when the subjugation of the Samnites may be 
said to have been completed. The second de- 
cade (books eleven to twenty) is altogether lost. 
lt embraced the period from 294 to 219, com- 
prising an aecount, among other matters, of the 
invasion of Pyrrhus and of the first Pnnic war. 
The third decade (books twenty-one to thirty) 
is entire. It embraees the period from 219 to 
201, eomprehending the whole of the seeond 
Punie war. The fourth deeade (books thirty- 
one to forty) is entire, and also one half of the 
fifth (books forty-one to forty-five.) These fif- 
teen books embrace the period from 201 to 167, 
and develop the progress of the Roman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greeec, and 
Asia, ending with the triumph of ZEmilius Pau- 
lus. Of the remaining books nothing remains 
exeept inconsiderable fragments, the most not- 
able being a few chapters of the ninety-first 
book, concerning the fortuncs of Sertorius. 
The composition of such a vast work neces- 
sarily oceupied many ycars; and we find indi- 
eations which throw some light upon the cpochs 
when different seetions were composed. Thus, 
in book first (c. 19), it is stated that the temple 
of Janus had been eloscd twice only since the 
reign of Numa, for the first time in the consul- 
ship of T. Manhus (B.C. 235), few years after 
the termination of the first Punie war; for the 
sceond tine by Augustus Cesar, after the bat- 
tie of Actium, in 29. But we know that it was 
shut again by Augustus, after the eonquest of 
the Cantabrians, in 25; and hence it is evident 
that the first book must have been written be- 
tween the years 29 and 25. Moreover, since 
the last book eontained an account of the death 
of Drusus, it is evident that the task must have 
been spread over seventeen years, and probably 
occupied a much longer time. The style of 
Livy may be pronounced almost faultless. The 
narrative flows on in a ealm, but strong cur- 
rent; the diction displays richness without 
heaviness, and simplicity without tameness. 
There is, morever, a distinetness of outline 
and a warmth of coloring in all bis delineations, 
whether of living men in aetion, or of things 
manimate, which never fail to call up the whole 
seene before our eyes. In judging of the merits 
of Livy as an historian, we are bound to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the end whieh he proposed to 
himself. No one who reads Livy with attention 
can suppose that he ever eonceived the project 
of drawing up a eritienl history of Rome. His 
aim was to offer to his eountrymen a clear and 
pleasing narrative, which, while it gratified their 
vanity, should contain no startling improbabili- 
ties nor gross amplifieations, To effect this pur- 
pose, he studied with care the writings of some 
of his more eelebrated predecessors on Roman 
history. Where his authorities were in aceord- 
ance with eaeh other, he generally rested satis- 
fied with this agreement; where their testimony 
was irreconcilable, he was eontent to point out 
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their want of harmony, and oeeasionally to offer 
an opinion of their comparative credibility. 
But in no ease did he ever dream of ascending 
to the fountain head. He never attempted to 
test the accuracy of his authorities by examin- 
ing monuments of remote antiquity, of which 
not a few were accessible to every inhabitant 
of the metropolis. Thus it is perfeetly clear 
that he had never read the Leges Regie, nor 
the Commentaries of Servius Tullius, nor even 
the Licinian Rogations; and that he had nev- 
er consulted the vast colleetion of decrees of 
the senate, ordinances of the plebs, treaties 
and other state papers, which were preserved 
in the city. Nay, more, he did not consult even 
all the authors to whom he might have resorted 
with advantage, sueh as the Annals and Anti- 
quities of Varro, and the Origines of Cato. And 
even those writers whose authority he followed 
he did not use in the most judicious manner. 
He seems to have performed his task piecemeal. 
A small section was taken in hand, different ae- 
counts were compared, and the most plausible 
was adopted: the same system was adhered to 
in the suceeeding portions, so that each, con- 
sidered by itself, without reference to the rest, 
was cxecuted with care; but the witnesses 
who were rejected in one place were admitted 
in another, without sufficient attention being 
paid to the dependence and the connection of 
the events. Hence the numerous eontradic- 
tions and ineonsistencies whieh have been de- 
tected by sharp-eyed critics. Other mistakes 
also are found in abundance, arising from his 
want of any thing like practical knowledge of 
the world, from his never having aequired even 
the elements of the military art, of jurispru- 
dence, or of political economy, and, above all, 
from his singular ignorance of geography. But 
while we fully acknowledge these defeets in 
Livy, we eannot admit that his general good 
faith has ever been impugned with any show 
of justice. We are assured (Tacit, Ann, iY, 
34) that he was fair and liberal upon matters of 
eontemporary history; we know that he prais- 
ed Cassius and Brutus, that his eharaeter of 
Cicero was a high eulogium, and that he spoke 
so warmly of the unsuccessful leader in the 
great civil war, that he was sportively styled a 
Pompeian by Augustus. It is true that, in re- 
counting the domestic strife which agitated the 
republic for nearly two centuries, he represents 
the plebeians and their leaders in the most un- 
favorable light. But this arose, not from any 
wish to pervert the truth, but from ignorance 
of the exact relation of the eontending partics. 
lt is manifest that he never can separate in his 
own mind the spirited plebcians of the infant 
eommonwealth from the base and venal rabble 
which thronged the forum in the days of Marius 
and Cicero ; while, in like manner, he confounds 
those bold and honest tribunes, who were the 
ehumpions of liberty, with sueh men as Satur- 
ninus or Sulpicius, Clodius or Vatinius. There 
remains one topic to which we must advert. 
We are told by Quintilian (i, 5, 8 56; viii, 1, $ 
3) that Asinius Pollio had remarked a certain 
Patavinity in Livy. Seholars have given them- 
selves a vast deal of trouble to discover what 
this term may indieate, and various hypotheses 
have been propounded ; but if there is any truth 
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in the story, it is evident that Pollio must have 
intended to censure some provineial peeuliari- 
ties of expression, which we, at all events, are 
in no position to detect. The best edition of 
Livy is by Drakenborch, Lugd. Bat, 1738-46, 
" vols. 4to. There is also a valuable edition, 
now in eourse of publieation, by Alchefski, 
Berol, 8vo, 1841, seq. 

Livius Anpronicus. Vid. ANDRONICUS. 

Lix, Lixa, Lixus (Aig, Aífa, Aígoc : now Al- 
Araish), a eity on the western coast of Maure- 
tania Tingitana, in Africa, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name: it was a place of some 
commercial importance. 

Locri (Aoxpoi), sometimes called LocnExsES 
by the Romans, the inhabitants of Locris (7 
Aokpíc) were an ancient people in Grecce, de- 
scended from the Leleges, with which some 
Hellenic tribes were intermingled at a very 
early period. They were, however, in Homer's 
time regarded as Hellenes; and, aceording to 
tradition, even Deuealion, the founder of the 
Hellenic race, was said to have lived in Locris, 
in the time of Opus or Cynos. In historical 
times the Loerians were divided into two dis- 
tinct tribes, differing from one another in eus- 
toms, habits, and eivilization. Of these, the 
Eastern Loerians, called Epienemidii and Opun- 
tii, who dwelt on the eastern coast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Eubca, were the more 
anelent and more civilized, while the Western 
Loeriaus, called Ozole, who.dwelt on the Cv- 
rinthian Gulf, were a colony of the former, and | 
were more barbarous. Homer mentions only 
the Eastern Locrians. At a later time there 
was no connection between the Eastern and, 
Western Loenans; and in the Peloponnesian 
war we find the former siding with the Spar-! 
tans, and the latter with the Athenians. 1. 
Eastern Locris, extended from Thessaly and 
the pass of Thermopyle along the coast to the 
frontiers of Boeotia, aud was bounded by Doris, 
and Phocis on the west. It was a fertile and 
well-cultivated country. The northern part! 
was inhabited by the Locri Ericnéimipii (Er 
kvqguíóuot), who derived their name from Mount 
Cuemis, The southern part was inhabited by 
the Locm Oruxrü ('Omoóvrio) who derived 
their name from their principal town, Opus. 
The two tribes were separated by Daphnus, a 
small slip of land, which at one time belonged 
to Phocis. These two tribes are frequently cun- 
founded with one another; and ancient writers 
sometimes use the name cither of Epicnemidii 
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or of Opuntii alone, when both tribes are in- 
tended. The Epienemidii were for a long time 
subject to the Phocians, and were included un- 
der the name of the latter people, whence the 
name of the Opuntii occurs more frequently in 
Greek history.—2. Western Locris, or the 
country of the Locr1 Ozórx ('Ofólat), was 
bounded on the north by Doris, on the west by 
/Etolia, on the east by Phocis, and on the south 
by the Corinthian Gulf. The origin of the name 
of Ozole is uneertain. The ancients derived 
it either from the undressed skins worn by the 
inhabitants, or from dec, “ to smell,” on account 
of the great quantity of asphodel that grew in 
their country, or from the stench arising from 
mineral springs, beneath whieh the eentaur 
Nessus is said to have been buried. The coun- 
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try is mountainous, and for the most part unpro- 
ductive. Mount Corax from ZEtolia, and Mount 
Parnassus from Phocis, oceupy the greater part 
of it. The Loeri Ozole, resembled their neigh- 
bors, the ZEtolians, both in their predatory habits 
and m their mode of warfare. They were di- 
vided Into several tribes, and are described by 
Thuey dides as a rude and barbarous people, 
even in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
From B.C. 315 they belonged to the Ætolian 
league. Their ehief town was Amprissa. 

Locri Erizeruyrit (Aokpo? '"Emtéeóóptor : now 
Motta di Burzano), oue of the most ancient 
Greek cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the 
southeast of Bruttium, north of the promontory 
of Zephyrium, from which it was said to have 
derived its surname Epizephyrii, though others 
suppose this name given to the plaee simply 
because it lay to the west of Greece. It was 
founded by the Locrians from Greece, B.C. 683. 
Strabo expressly says that it was founded by 
the Ozolze, and not by the Opuntii, as most wrl- 
ters related; but his statement is not so prob- 
able as the common one. The inhabitants re- 
garded themselves as deseendants of Ajax 
Oileus ; and as he resided at the town of Naryx 
among the Opuntii, the poets gave the name of 
Narycia to Loeris (Ov. Met, xv., 705), and 
called the founders of the town the Varycit Lo- 
eri (Virg, An, iii, 399). For the same reason, 
the pitch of Bruttium is frequently ealled Vary- 
cia (Virg., Georg. ii, 488) Loeri was cele- 
brated for the exeellence of its laws, whieh 
were drawn up by Zaleueus soon after the foun- 
dation of the city. Vid. Zareucus. The town 
enjoycd great prosperity down to the time of 
the younger Dionysius, who resided here for 
some years after his expulsion from Syracuse, 
and committed the greatest atroeities against 
the inhabitants, It suffered much in the wars 
agalnst Pyrrhus, and in the second Punie war. 
The Romans allowed it to retain its freedom 
and its own eonstitution, which was demoerat- 
ical; but it gradually sunk in importance, and 
is rarely mentioned in later times. Near the 
town was an ancient and wealthy temple of 
Proserpina. 

[ Locrus (Aoxpóc), son of Physeius and grand- 
son of Amphietyon, became by Cabya the father 
of Locrus, the mythical ancestor of the Locri 
Ozol:e.] 

Locusta, or, more eorrectly, Lucusta, a wom- 
an celebrated for her skill in concocting poisons. 
She was employed by Agrippina in poisoning 
the Emperor Claudius, and by Nero for dispateh- 
ing Britannicus. She was rewarded by Nero 
with ample estates, but under the Emperor 
Galba she was executed with other malefactors 
of Nero’s reign. 

Lorría Pautina, grand-daughter of M. Lollius, 
mentioned below, aud heiress of his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmius Reg- 
ulus; but, on the report of her grandmother's 
beauty, the Emperor Caligula sent for her, di- 
voreed her from her husband, and married her, 
but soon divoreed her again After Claudius 
had put to death his wife Messalina, Lollia was 
one of the candidates for the vacaney, but she 
was put to death by means of Agrippina, 

LotuiAnus (AoAdcavéc), a celebrated Greek 
sophist in the time of E and Antoninus 
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Pius, was a native of Ephesus, and taught at 
Athens. 

Lorrivs. 1. M. em. PALICANUS, tribune 
of the plebs B.C. 71, and an active opponent of 
the aristocracy.—2. M. LozLrus, eonsul 21, and 
governor of Gaul in 16. He was defeated by 
some German tribes who had erossed the Rhine. 
Lollius was subsequently appointed by Augus- 
tus as tutor to his grandson, C. Casar, whom 
he accompanied to the East, B.C. 2. Here he 
ineurred the displeasure of C. Cæsar, and is said, 
in consequence, to have put an end to his life 


by poison. Horace addressed an Ode (iv., 9) 
to Lollius, and two Epistles (i, 2, 18) to the 


eldest son of Lollius. 

Lox»rNIUM, also called Orrr»ux LoNyDINIENSE, 
Luypinium, or Lonpixum (now London), the cap- 
ital of the Cantii in Britain, was situated on the 
southern bank of the Thames, in the modern 
Southwark, though it afterward spread over the 
other side of the river. It is not mentioned by 
Cesar, probably beeause his line of march led 
him in a different direction; and its name first 
oecurs in the reign of Nero, when it is spoken 
of as a flourishing and populous town, much 
frequented by merchants, although neither a 
Roman colony nor a municipium. On the re- 
volt of the Britons under Boadieea, A.D. 62, the 
Roman governor Suetonius Paulinus abandoned 
Londinium to the enemy, who massacred the 
inhabitants and plundered the town. From the 
effects of this devastation it gradually recover- 
ed, and it appears again as an important place 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius. It was sur- 
rounded with a wall and ditch by Constantine 
the Great or Theodosius, the Roman governor 
of Britain; and about this time it was distin- 
guished by the surname of Augusta, whence 
some writers have conjectured that it was then 
made a colony. Londinium had now extended 
so much on the northern bank of the Thames, 
that it was called at this period a town of the 
Trinobantes, from which we may infer that the 
new quarter was both larger and more populous 
than the old part on the southern side of the 
river. The wall built by Constantine or The- 
odosius was on the northern side of the river, 
and is conjectured to have eommeneed at a fort 
near the present site of the tower, and to have 
been continued along the Minories, to Cripple- 
gate, Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the 
central point, from which all the Roman roads 
in Britian diverged. It possessed a Milliarium 
Aureum, from which the miles on the roads 
were numbered; and a fragment of this Millia- 
rium, the celebrated London Stone, may be seen 
affixed to the wall of Saint Swithin’s Church in 
Cannon Street. This is almost the only monu- 
ment of the Roman Londinium still extant, with 
the exception of coins, tesselated pavements, 
and the like, which have been found buried un- 
der the ground. 

Loscáxus (now Saint Lucia), a river in the 
northeast of Sicily, between Myle and Tyndaris, 
on the banks of which Hieron gained a victory 
over the Mamertines. 

Loneinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher 
and grammarian of the third eentury of our era. 
His original name seems to have been Dionys- 
ius; but he also bore the name of Dionysius 
Longinus, Cassius Longinus, or Dionysius Cas- 
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sius Longinus, probably beeause he or one 
of his ancestors had reeeived the Roman fran- 
ehise through the influenee of some Cassius 
Longinus. The place of his birth is uncertain ; 
he was brought up with eare by his unele 
Fronto, who taught rhetorie at Athens, whenee 
it has been conjectured that le was a native of 
that city. He afterward visited many countries, 
and beeame acquainted with all the illustrious 
philosophers of his age, such as Ammonius Sac- 
cas, Origen, the disciple of Ammonius, not to be 
eonfounded with the Christian writer, Plotinus, 
and Amelius. He was a pupil of the two former, 
and was an adherent of the Platonie philosophy ; 
but instead of following blindly the system of 
Ammonius, he went to the fountain head, and 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the works 
of Plato. On his return to Athens he opened 
a school, which was attended by numerous 
pupils, among whom the most celebrated was 
Porphyry. Hesecms to have taught philosophy 
and criticism, as well as rhetoric and grammar ; 
and the extent of his information was so great, 
that he was ealled “a living library” and “a 
walking museum.” After spending a. consid- 
erable part of his life at Athens he went to the 
East, where he became acquainted with Zeno- 
bia of Palmyra, who made him her teacher of 
Greck literature. On the death of her husband 
Odenathus, Longinus became her principal ad- 
viser. It was mainly through his advice that 
she threw off her allegianee to the Roman em- 
pire. On her capture by Aurelian in 273, Lon- 
ginus was put to death by the emperor. Lon- 
ginus Was unquestionably the greatest philoso- 
pher of his age. He was a man of excellent 
sense, sound judgment, and extensive knowl- 
edge. His work on the Sublime (Ilep? úpovc), 
a great part of which is still extant, surpasses 
in oratorieal power every thing written after 
the time of the Greek orators. There is scarce- 
ly any work in the range of ancient literature 
which, independent. of its excellence of style, 
contains so many exquisite remarks upon ora- 
tory, poetry, and good taste in general. The 
best edition of this work is by Weiske, Lips., 
1809, 8vo, reprinted in London, 1820. Longi- 
nus wrote many other works, both rhetorieal 
and philosophical, all of whieh have perished. 

Loneinus, Cassius. Vid. Cassius. 

LowcoBAnpL. Vid. LANGOBARDI. 

Lonctxia (Longulánus : now Buon Riposo), a 
town of the Volsei in Latium, not far from Co- 
rioli, and belonging to the territory of Antium, 
butdestroyed by the Romans at an early period. 

Loxcus (Aóyyoc), a Greek sophist, of uneer- 
tain date, but not earlier than the fourth or fifth 
century of our era, is the author of an erotie 
work, entitled IfotuevikOv TOv kara Aúpviv kal 
XAónv, or Pastoralia de Daphnide et Chloe, writ- 
ten in pleasing and elegant prose. The best 
editions are by Villoison, Paris, 1778 ; Schæfer, 
Lips, 1803; and Passow, Lips, 1811. 

[ Loxeus ¿Estuarium (Aóyyoc elcyvoic), a bay 
of Britannia Barbara, on the western coast, now 
Linnhe Loch in Scotland.] 

LórAbUsa (Aoradovsa : now Lampedusa), an 
island in the Mediterranean, between Melita 
(now Malta) and the coast of Byzacium in Africa. 

Loníux or Loru, a small place in Etruria, 
with an imperial villa, twelve miles northwest 
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of Rome, on the Via Aurelia, where Antoninus ! w 


Pius was brought up, and where he dicd. 
LórYma (rà Aópvua: ruins at Aplotheki), a 
city on the southern eoast of Caria, close to the 
promontory of Cynossema (now Cape Aloupo), 
opposite to lalysus in Rhodes, the space be- 


tween the two being about the shortest distance | kingdom 


between Rhodes and the coast of Caria. 
Loris, a nymph, who, to eseape the embraces 
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vas bounded on the north by Campania and: 
Samuiuin, on the cast byyApulia and the Gulf 
of Tarentum, on the south by Bruttium, and on 
the west by the Tyrrhene Sea, thus eorrespond- 
Ing, for the most part, to the modern provinees 
of Principato, Citeriore, and Basilicata, in the 
| of Naples. It was separated from 
Campamia by the River Silarus, and from Brut- 
tium by the River Laus, and it extended along 


of Priapus, was metamorphosed into a trce,| the Gulf of "Tarentum from Thurii to Metapon- 


called after her Lotus. (Ov. Met, ix. 347.) 

LorórniGi(Aoroódyo,, i. e, lotus-caters). To- 
mer, in the Odyssey, represents Ulysses as eom- 
ing in his wanderings to a coast inhabited by a 
people who fed upon a fruit called lotus, the 
taste of which was so delicious that every one 
who ate it lost all wish to return to his native 
country, but desired to remain there with the 
Lotophagi, and to eat the lotus (Od, ix, 94). 
Afterward, in historical times, the Grecks found 
that the people on the northern coast of A friea, 
between the Syrtes, and especially about the 
Lesser Syrtis, used to a great extent, as an ar- 
tiele of food, the. fruit of a plant, which they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they 
ealled these people Lotophagi. ‘To this day, 
the inhabitants of the same part of the coast of 
Tunis and Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant 
whieh is supposed to be the lotus of the an- 
eients, and drink a wine made from its juice, 
as the ancient Lotophagi are also said to have 
done. This plant, the Zizyphus lotus of the 
botanists (or jujube-trec), is a prickly branching 
shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild plum, of 
a saffron color and a sweetish taste. The an- 
eient geographers also place the Lotophagi in 
the large island of Meninx or Lotophagitis (now 
Jerbah), adjacent to this coast. They carried 
on a eommereial intercourse with Egypt and 
with the interior of Africa by the very same 
earavan routes whieh are used to the present 
day. 

Takis (Ao£íac), a surname of Apollo, deriv- 
ed by some from his intricate and ambiguous 
oraeles (26£a), but better from Aéyew, as the 
prophet or interpreter of Jupiter (Zeus). 

Loxo (Ao£ó) daughter of Boreas, one of the 
Hyperborean maidens, who brought the wor- 
ship of Diana (Artemis) to Delos, whence the 
name is also used as a surname of Diana (Ar- 
temis) herself. 

Lua, also called Lua mater or Lua SATURNI, 
one of the early Italian divinities, whose wor- 
ship was forgotten in later times. It may be 
that she was the same as Ops, the wife of Sat- 
urn; but all we know of her is, that sometimes 
the arms taken from a defeated enemy were 
dedicated to her, and burned as a sacrifice, with 
a view of averting ealamity. 

Luca (Lucensis : now Lucca), a Ligurian eity 
in Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and 
on the River Ausus, northeast of Pise. It was 
included in Etruria by Augustus, but in the 
time of Julius Cesar it was the most southerly 
eity in Liguria, and belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. 
It was made a Roman eolony B.C. 177. The 
amphitheatre of Lucca may still be scen at the 
modern town in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion, and its great size proves the importanee 
and populousness of the ancient eity. 


tum. The country is mountainous, as the Ap- 
ennines run through the greater part of it; but 
toward the Gulf of Tarentum there is an exten- 
sive and fertile plain. Lucania was celebrated 
for its execllent pastures (Hor, Ep. i, 28), and 
its oxen were the finest and largest in Italv. 
Henee the elephant was at first called by the 
Romans a Lucanian ox (Lucas bos). The swine, 
also, were very good; and a peeuliar kind of 
sausages was celebrated at Rome under the 
name of Lucanica. The coast of Lucania was 
inhabited chicfly by Greeks, whose eities were 
numerous and flourishing. The most import- 
ant were Mrraronrum, HERACLEA, Tuuri, Bux- 
ENTUM, Enga or VELIA, PosinoNIa or PÆSTUM.. 
The interior of the country was originally in- 
habited by the Chones and Qénotrians. The 
Lucanians proper were Samnites, a brave and 
warlike race, who left their mother-country and 
settled both in Lucania and Bruttium. They 
not only expelled or subdued the QCEnotrians, 
but they gradually acquired possession of most 
of the Greek eities on the coast. "They are first 
mentioned in B.C. 396 as the allies of the elder- 
Dionysius in his war against Thuri. They 
were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhus bad 
left Italy. Before the second Punie war their 
forees eonsisted of thirty thousand foot and three: 
thousand horse; but in the course of this war 
their country was repeatedly laid waste, and 
never reeovered its former presperity. 

Lucanus, M. Axxus, usually called Lucay, 
a Roman poet, was born at Corduba in Spain, 
A.D. 89. His father was L. Annzeus Mella, a 
brother of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan 
was carried to Rome at an early age, where his 
education was superintended by the most emi- 
nent preceptors of the day. His talents devel- 
oped themselves at a very early age, and ex- 
eited such general admiration as to awaken the 
jealousy of Nero, who, unable to brook compe- 
tition, forbade him to recite in publie. Stung 
to the quiek by this prohibition, Lucan embarked 
in the famous conspiracy of Piso, was betrayed, 
and by a promise of pardon, was induced to 
turn informer. He began by denouncing his 
own mother Acilia (or Atilia), and then reveal- 
ed the rest of his accomplices without reserve.. 
But he received a traitor’s reward, After the 
more important victims had been dispatched, 
the emperor issued the mandate for the death: 
of Lucan, who, finding escape hopeless, caused 
his veins to be opened. When, from the rapid’ 
effusion of blood, he felt his extremities becom- 
ing ehill, he began to repeat aloud some verses 
which he had once eomposcd, descriptive of 2 
wounded soldier perishing by a like death, and, 
with these lines upon his lips, expired, A.D. 65, 
in the twenty-sixth year of his age. _ Lucan 
wrote various poems, the titles of which are 


Lucania (Lucánus), a district in Lower Italy, | preserved, but the only extant produetion is an 
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.heroie poem, in ten books, entitled Pharsalia, 
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tribes of the Callaiei or Galleeci, on the north- 


. in which the progress of the strnggle between|crn coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, derived 
Cæsar and Pompey is fully detailed, the events, | their name from their town Lneus Angnsti. 


commeneing with the passage of the Rubicon, 


LvucENTUM (now Alicante), a town of the Con- 


. e A . . B d . 
being arranged in regular chronological order, | testani, on the coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 


The tenth book is imperfect, and the narrative 


Luciiría (Lucerinns : now Lucera), sometimes 


breaks off abruptly in the middle of the Alex-! called Nuciria, a town in Apulia, on the borders 


andrean war, but we know not whether the con- 
elusion has been lost, or whether the auth r 
ever eompleted his task. The whole of what 
we now possess was certainly not eomposed at 
the same time, for the different parts do not by 
any means breathe the same spirit. In the ear- 
lier portions we find liberal sentiments expressed 
in very moderate terms, aecompanied by open 
and almost fulsome flattery of Nero; bnt, as 
we proceed, the blessings of freedom are loudly 
proclaimed, and the invectives against tyranny 
are eouehed in langnage the most offensive, 
evidently aimed direetly at the emperor. The 
work contains great beauties and great defeets. 
It is eharacterized by copious dictivn, lively 
imagination, and a bold and maseuline tone of 
thought; bnt it is, at the same time, disfigured 
by extravaganee, far-fetched conceits, and un- 
natural similes, The best editions are by Ou- 
dendorp, Lugd. Bat., 1728; by Burmann, 1740; 
and by Weber, Lips. 1821-1831. 

LucAnus, Ocettus. Vid. OCELLUS. 

Lucceius. 1. L., an old friend and neighbor 
of Cieero. His name frequently oeeurs at the 
eommeneement of Cieero's correspondence with 
Atticus, with whom Lueeeius had quarrelled 
Cicero attempted to reeoncile his two friends. 
In B.C. 63 Lucceius acensed Catiline; and in 
60 he became a candidate for the eonsulslip. 
along with Julius Cæsar, who agreed to support 
him; but he lost his election in eonsequence 
of the aristoeraey bringing in Bibulus as a 
eonnterpoise to Cæsars iuflnence, Lueceius 
seems now to have withdrawn from public life 
and to have devoted himself to literature. He 
was chiefly engaged in the eompositivn of a 
contemporaneous history of Rome, eommene- 
ing with the Soeial or Marsic war. In 55 he 
had nearly finished the history of the Social and 
of the first Civil war, when Cieero wrote a most 
urgent letter to his friend, pressing him to sns- 
pend the thread of his history, and to devote a 
separate work to the period from Catiline's con- 
spiracy to Cieero’s recall from banishment (ad 
Fam., Y. 12) Luceeins promised compliance 
with his request, but he appears never to have 
written the work, On the breaking ont of the 
civil war in 49, he espoused the side of Pom- 
pey. He was snbsequently pardoned by Casar 
and returned to Rome, where he continued to 
live on friendly terms with Cicero,—2, C, sur- 
named Hirrus, of the Pnpinian tribe, tribune 
of the plebs 53, proposed that Pompey should 
be ereated dictator. In 52 he was a eandidate 
with Cieero for the angnrship, and in the fol- 
lowing year a eandidate with M. Ceelins for the 
zedileship, bnt he failed in both. On the break- 
ing out of the eivil war in 49, he joined Pom- 
pey. He was sent by Pompey as ambassador 
to Orodes, king of Parthia, but he was thrown 
into prison by the Parthian king. He was par- 
doned by Cæsar after the battle of Pharsalia,’ 
and returned to Rome. 

Lucenses Carracci, one of the two ehief 
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of Samnium, southwest of Arpi, was situated on 
a steep hill, and possessed an aneient temple 
of Minerva. In the war between Rome and 
Samnium, it was first taken by the Samnites 
(B.C. 821), and next by the Romans (319); but 
having revolted to the Samnites in 314, all the 
inhabitants were massaered by the Romans, 
and their place supplied by two thousand five 
hundred Roman eolonists. Having thus become 
a Roman eolony, it continued fuithful to Rome 
in the second Punic war. Jn the time of Au- 
gustus it had deelined greatly in prosperity ; 
but it was still of sufficient importanee in the 
third century to be the residenee of the praetor 
of Apulia. 

Lucrianus (Aovktavóc), usually ealled Luctay, 
a Greek writer, born at Samosata, the eapital 
of Commagene, in Syria. ‘The date of his birth 
and death is uncertain; but it has been eonject- 
ured, with nuch probability, that he was born 
about A.D. 120, and he probably lived till to- 
ward the end of this eentury. We know that 
some of his more celebrated works were writ- 
ten in the reigu of M. Aurelius. Lueian's par- 
ents were poor, and he was at first apprentieed 
to his maternal uncle, who was a statuary. He 
afterward became an advocate, aud practiced at 
Antioch. Being unsueeessful in this ealling, 
he employed himself in writing speeches for 
others instead of delivering them himself. But 
he did not remain long at Antioch; and, at an 
early period of his life, he set ont upon his tray- 
els, and vi-ited the greater part of Greece, Italy, 
and Gaul. At that period it was enstomary for 
professors of the rhetorical art to proeeed to dif- 
ferent cities, where they attraeted audiences by 
their displays, much in the same manner as mu- 
sicians or itinerant lecturers in modern times. 
He appears to have acquired a guod deal of mon- 
ey as well as fame. On his return to his native 
eountry, probably about his fortieth year, he 
abandoned the rhetorical profession, the artifices 
of which, he tells us, were foreign to his tem- 
per, the natural enemy of deceit and pretension. 
He now devoted most of his time to the com- 
position of his works. He stilt, however, oeca- 
sionally travelled; for it appears that he was in 
Achaia and Ionia about the elose of the Par- 
thian war, 160-165; on whieh oeeasion, too, 
he seems to have visited Olympia, and beheld 
the selfimmolation of Peregrinus. About the 
year 170, or a little previonsly, he visited the 
false oraele of the impostor Alexander, in Paph- 
lagonia. Late in life he obtained the offiee of 
procurator of part of Egypt, which office was 
probably bestowed upon him by the Emperor 
Commodus. The natnre of Lucian’s writings 
inevitably procured him many enemies, by whom 
he has been painted in very black eolors. Ae- 
cording to Suidas he was surnamed the Blas- 
phemer, and was torn to pieees by dogs as a 
punishment for his impiety ; but on this aeeount 
no reliance ean be placed. Other writers state 
that Lucian apostatized from Christianity ; but 
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there is no proof iu support of this charge; and 
the dialogue entitled Philopatris, which would 
appear to prove that the author had ouee been 
a Christian, was certainly not written by Luci- 
an, and was probably composed in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate. As many as eighty-two 
works have come down to ns under the name 
of Lucian; but some of these are spurious. 
The most important of them are his Dialogues. 
They are of very various degrees of inerit, and 
are treated in the greatest possible varicty of 
style, from scriousucss down to the broadest 
humor and buffoouery. Their subjects and 
teudeney, too, vary considerably; for, while 
some are employed iu attacking the heatheu 
philosophy and religion, others are mere pietures 
of mauners without any polemie drift. Our 
limits only allow us to meution a few of the 
more important of these dialogues. The Dia- 
logues of the Gods, twenty-six in number, con- 
sist of short dramatie narratives of some of the 
most popular ineideuts in the heathen mytholo- 
gy. The reader, however, is generally left to 
draw his own conelusions from the story, the 
author ouly takiug care to put it in the most 
&bsurd poiut of view. In the Jupiter Convicted 
a bolder style of attaek is adopted; and the 
cynie proves to Jupiter's face, that, every thing 
beiug uuder the dominion of fate, he has no 
power whatever. As this dialogue shows Ju- 
piter's want of power, so the Jupiter the Trage- 
dian strikes at his very existeuee, and that of 
the other deities. The Vitarum Auctio, or Sale 
of the Philosophers, is an attack upon the aucient 
philosophers. In this humorous picce the heads 
of the different sects are put up to sale, Hermes 
beiug the auctioneer. The Fisherman is a sort 
of apology for the preeeding piece, and may be 
reckored among Lucian’s best dialogues. The 
philosophers are represented as having obtained 
a day's hfe for the purpose of takiug veugeance 
upon Lucian, who confesses that he has bor- 
rowed the chief beauties of his writiugs from 
them. The Banquet, or the Lapithe, is onc of 
Lucian's most humorous attacks ou the philos- 
ophers. The seene is a wedding feast, at which 
a representative of each of the prineipal philo- 
sophie seets is present. A discussion cusues, 
which sets all the philosopbers by the ears, and 
ends in a pitched battle. The Nigrinus is also 
an attack on philosophie pride; but its main 
seope is to satirize the Romans, whose pomp, 
vain-glory, and luxury are unfavorably contrast- 
ed with the simple habits of the Athenians. 
The more miseellancous class of Lucian’s dia- 
logues, in which the attaeks upon mythology 
aud philosophy are uot direct, but incidental, or 
whieh are mere pietures of manners, coutalus 
some of his best. At the head must be plaeed 
Timon, which may, perhaps, be regarded as Lu- 
ciau's master-piece. The Dialogues of the Dead 
are perhaps the best kuown of all Luciau's 
works. The subject affords great scope for 
moral reflection, and for satire on the vanity 
of human pursuits. Wealth, power, beanty, 
strength, not furgeiting the vain disputatious of 
philosophy, afford the materials. Among the 
moderns these dialogues have been imitated by 
Fouteuelle and Lord Lyttleton The Zcaro-M-- 
nippus 18 in Lueiau's best vein, aud a master 
piece of Aristophauie humor.  Meuippus, dis- 
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gusted with the disputes and pretensions of the 
philosophers, resolves on a visit to the stars, for 
the purpose of sceiug how far their theories are 
correct. By the mechanical aid of a pair of 
wiugs he reaches the moon, and surveys thenee 
the miscrable passions and quarrels of men. 
Henec he proceeds to Olympus, and is intro- 
duced to the Thuuderer himself, Here he is 
witness of the manner ju which human prayers 
are received in heaven. They asecud by enor- 
mous vent-holes, and become audible when Ju- 
piter removes the eovers. Jupiter himself is 
represented as a partial judge, aud as influenced 
by the largeness of the rewards promised to 
him. At the cud he pronounees judgment 
against the philosophers, aud threatens in four 
days to destroy them all. Charon is a very ele- 
gaut dialogue, but of a graver turn than the pre- 
cediug. Charon visits the earth to see the 
course of life there, and what it is that always 
makes men weep when they enter his boat. 
Mereury acts as his cicerone. Luciau's merits 
as a writer cousist in his kuowledge of human 
nature; his strong common seuse; the fertility 
of his inveution; the raciness of his humor, 
and the simplieity and Attie grace of his dietiou. 
There was abuudanee to justify his attaeks in 
the systems against which they were directed. 
Yet he establishes nothing in their stead. His 
aim is only to pull dowu—to spread a universal 
skepticism. Nor were his assaults confined to 
religion aud philosophy, but exteuded to every 
thing old and venerated, the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod, and the history of Herodotus. The 
best editions of Luciau are by Hemsterhuis and 
Reitz, Amst, 1743, 4 vols. 4to; by Lehmann, 
Lips., 1821-1831, 9 vols. 8vo; and by Diudorf, 
with a Latin version, but without notes, Paris, 
1840, 8vo. 

Lucirer or Prosruónus (Pocpópoc, also by the 
poets 'Eocóópoc or Paecgópos), that is, the bring- 
er of light, is the name of the planet Venus, 
when seen in the morning before sunrise. The 
same planet was called Hesperus, Vesperugo, 
Vesper, Noetifer, or Nocturnus, when it appeared 
iu the heavens after suuset. Lucifer, as a per 
sonification, is ealled a son of Astraus and, Au- 
rora or Evs, of Cephalus and Aurora, or of At- 
las. By Philonis he is said to have been the 
father of Ceyx. He is also called the father of 
Deedalivon aud of the Hesperides. Luc.fera is 
also a surname of several goddesses of light, as 
Diaua (Artemis), Aurora, aud Heeate. 

Lucitivs. 1. C, was born at Suessa of the 
Aurunei, B.C. 148. He served in the cavalry 
under Scipio in the Numautine war; lived upon 
ternis of the closest fainiliarity with Scipio and 
Lalius; aud was either the maternal grand- 
uucle, or, whieh is less probable, the maternal 
grandfather of Pompey the Great. He died at 
Naples, 103, iu the forty-sixth year of his age. 
Ancicut critics agree that, if vot absolutely the 
inventur of Roman satire, he was the first to 
mould it into that form which afterward receiv- 
ed full developmeut iu the hands of Horace, 
Persius, und Juvenal. The first of these three, 
great masters, while he censures the harsh ver- 
sitieation and the slovenly haste with which Lu- 
cilius threw off his compvsitious, acknowle:lges 
with admiration the fiereeness and bolduess of 
his attacks upon the vices and EN of his con» 
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temporaries. The Satires of Lucilius were di- 
vided into thirty books. Upward of eight bund- 
red fragments from these have been preserved, 
but the greatest number eonsist of isolated coup- 
lets or single lines. It is clear from these frag- 
ments that his reputation for caustic pleasantry 
was by no means unmerited, and that in coarse- 
ness and broad personalities he in no respect 
fell short of the lieense of the old eomedy, 
which would seem to have been, to a certain 
extent, his model The fragments were pub- 
lished separately, by Franciseus Dousa, Lugd. 
Bat, 4to, 1597, reprinted by the brothers Volpi, 
Svo, Patav, 1735; and, along with Censorinus, 
by the two sons of Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 8vo, 
1748.—2. Lucius Junior, probably the author 
of an extant poem in six hundred and forty hex- 
ameters, entitled Ætna, which exhibits through- 
out great eommand of language, and contains 
not a few brilliant passages. Its object is to 
explain upon philosophical principles, after the 
fashion of Lucretius, the causes of the various 
physical phenomena presented by the voleano. 
Lucilius Junior was the proeurator of Sicily, 
and the friend to whom Seneea addresses his 
Epistles, his Natural Questions, and his tract on 
Providence, and whom he strongly urges to 
select this very subject of Ætna as a theme for 
his muse. 

Lucius, Annis, daughter of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was born about A.D. 147. 
She was married to the Emperor L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Pompeianus. 
In 183 she engaged in a plot against the life of | 
her brother Commodus, whieh having been de- 
teeted, she was banished to the island of Ca- 
prez, and there put to death. 

[Lucius (Aov&íA240c) a Greek poet, who 
published two books of epigrams ; in the Greck 
Anthology there are one hundred and twenty- 
four epigrams ascribed to him, but some of these 
im certain MSS. are credited to other poets: he 
probably lived under Nero.] 

Lucina, the goddess of light, or, rather, the 
goddess that brings to light, and hence the god- 
dess that presides over the birth of children. 
lt was therefore used as a surname of Juno and 
Diana. Lueina eorresponded to the Greek god- 
dess Inrriyia, 

[Luonne Oprripum (EiAei8víac ró24c, now El- 
Kab), a eity of the Thebaid, on the eastern bank 
of the Nile, with a temple of Bubastis.] 

[Lucius (Aoóxtoc), of Patree, a Greek writer 
of uncertain date, author of Metamorphoseon 
Libri Diversi, which are now lost: Lueian bor- 
rowed from him, and, at the same time, ridiculed 
him in a piece called from him Lucius. ] 

Lveréria, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collati- 
nus, whose rape by Sextus Tarquinius led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
establishment of the republic. For details, vid. 
TARQUINIUS. 
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Lucretius, a pleasant mountain in the coun-- 
try of the Sabines, overhanging Horace’s villa, 
a part of the modern Monte Gennaro. 

Lucngríus Carus, T, the Roman poct, re- 
speeting whose personal history our informa- 
tion is both scanty and suspicious. The Euse- 
bian Chronicle fixes B.C. 95 as the date of his 
birth, adding that he was driven mad by a love 
potion, that during his lucid intervals he com- 
posed several works which were revised by 
Cicero, and that he perished by his own hand 
in his forty-fourth year, B.C. 52 or 51. Another 
ancient authority places his death in 55. From 
what source the tale about the philtre may have 
been derived, we know not, but it is not im- 
probable that the whole story was an invention 
of some enemy of the Epienreans. Not a hint 
is to be found any where whieh corroborates the 
assertion with regard to the editorial labors of 
Cicero. The work, which has immortalized the. 
name of Lucretius, is a philosophical didactic 
poem, eomposed in heroic hexameters, divided 
into six books, containing upward of seven thou- 
sand four hundred lines, addressed to C. Mem- 
mius Gemellus, who was preetor in 58, and is 
entitled De Rerum Natura, It was probably 
published about 57 or 56; for, from the way in 
which Cicero speaks of it in a letter to his 
brother, written in 55, we may conclude that it 
had only recently appeared. The poem has 
been sometimes represented as a complete ex- 
position of the religious, moral, and physieal 
doctrines of Epicurus, but this is far from bemg 
a correct description. Epicurus maintained 
that the unhappiness and degradation of man- 
kind arose in a great degree from the slavish 
dread which they entertained of the power of 
the gods, and from terror of their wrath; and 
the fundamental doctrine of his system was, 
that the gods, whose existence he did not deny, 
lived in the enjoyment of absolute peace, and 
totally indifferent to the world and its inhabit- 
ants. To prove this position, Epicurus adopted 
the atomic theory of Leueippus, according to 
which the material universe was not created 
by the Supreme Being, but was formed by the 
union of elemental particles which had existed 
from all eternity, governed by eertain simple 
laws. He further sought to show that all those 
striking phenomena whieh had been regarded 
by the vulgar as direct manifestations of divine 
power were the natural results of ordinary pro- 
eesses. To state clearly and develop fully the 
leading prineiple of this philosophy, in sueh a 
form as might render the study attraetive to 
his countrymen, was the object of Lucretius, 
his werk being simply an attempt to show that 
there is nothiug in the history or aetual eondi- 
tion of the world which does not admit of ex- 
planation without having recourse to the active 
interposition of divine beings. The poem of 
Lucretius has been admitted by all modern 


Lucrétia Gens, originally patrician, but sub- | crities to be the greatest of didactic poems. 
sequently plebeian also. ‘The surname of the; The most abstruse speeulations are clearly ex- 
patrician Lueretii was Tricipitinus, one of whom, plained in majestic verse, while the subject, 
Sp. Lueretius Tricipitinus, the father of Luere-| which in itself was dry and dull, is enlivened by 
tia, was elected eonsul, with L. Junius Brutus, on | digressions of matchless power and beauty. 
the establishment of the republic, B.C. 509. The The best editions are by Wakefield, London, 
plebeian families are known by the surnames of! 1796, 3 vols. 4to, reprinted at Glasgow, 1818, 
Gallus, Ofella, and Vespillo, but none of them is | 4 vols. 8vo ; and by Forbiger, Lips., 1828, 12mo. 
of sufficient importanee to require notice, | Lucrixus Lacus, was properly the inner part 
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LUCTERIUS. 


of the Sinus Cumanus or Puteolanus, a bay on 
the const of Campania, between the promontory 
Misenum and Puteoli, running a considerable 
way inland. But at a very early period the 
Luerine Lake was separated from the remain- 
der of the bay by a dike cight stadia in length, 


which was probably formed originally by some | 


volcanic ehange, and was subsequently render- 
ed more complete by the work of man. Being 
thus separated from the rest of the sea, it as- 
sumed the character of an inland lake, and is 
therefore called Lacus by the Romans. Its 
waters still remained salt, and were eclebrated 
for their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine Lake 
was another lake called Lacus Averxus. In 
the time of Augustus, Agrippa made a commu- 
nieation between the Lake Avernus and the 
Lucrinc Lake, and also between the Lucrine 
Lake and the Sinus Cumanus, thus forming out 
of the three the celebrated Julian Harbor. The 
Lucrine Lake was filled up by a volcanic erup- 
tion in 1588, when a conieal mountain rose in 
its place, called Monte Nuovo. The Avernus 
has thus become again a separate lake, and no 
trace of the dike is to be seen in the Gulf of 
Pozauoli. 

{Lucrrrivs, the Cadurcan, described by Cæ- 
sar as a man of the greatest daring, was: sent 
into the country of the Ruteni by Vereingetorix 
on the breaking out of the great Gallic insur- 
rection in B.C. 59. He at first met with great 
suceess, but was compelled by Cæsars advanec 
to retire; he was afterward defeated by C. 
Caninius Rebilus.] 

Lucutius, Lrcintus, a celebrated plebcian 
family. 1. L., the grandfather of the conqueror 
of Mitbradates, was consul B.C. 151, together 
with A. Postumius Albinus, and carried on war 
in Spain against the Vaccxi—2. L., son of the 
preceding, was prætor 103, and carried on war 
unsuccessfully against the slaves in Sicily. On 
his return to Rome he was accused, condemned, 
and driven into cxile.—3. L., son of the preced- 
ing, and celebrated as the conqueror of Mithra- 
dates. Hoc was probably born about 110. He 
served with distinetion in the Marsic or Social 
war, and accompanied Sulla as his queestor into 
Grecec and Asia, 88. When Sulla returned to 
Italy after the conelusion of peace with Mithra- 
dates in 84, Lucullus was left behind in Asia, 
where lie remained till 80. In 79 he was eurule 
sedile with his younger brother Marcus. So 
great was the favor at this time enjoyed by 
Lucullus with Sulla, that the dictator, on his 
deatli-bed, not only confided to him the charge 
of revising and correcting his Commentarics, 
but appointed him guardian of his son Faustus, 
to the exclusion of Pompey; a cireumstanec 
whieh is said to have first given rise to the en- 
mity and jealousy that ever after subsisted be- 
tween the two. In 77 Lucullus was prætor, 
and at the expiration of this magistracy obtain- 
ed the government of Africa, where he distin- 
guished himself by the justice of his adminis- 
tration. In 74 he was consul with M. Aurclius 
Cotta. In this year the war with Mithradates 
was renewed, and Lueullus reecived the con- 
duct of it. He carried on this war for eight 
years with great success, The details are given 


LUCULLUS. 


defeated Mithradates with great slaughter, and 
drove him: out of his hereditary dominions, and 
compelled him to take refuge in Armenia with 
his son-in-law Tigranes (71). He afterward 
invaded Armenia, defeated Tigranes, and took 
his eapital Tigranoeerta (69). ln the next cam- 
paign (68) he again defeated the combined forees 
of Mithradates, and laid siege to Nisibis ; but 
in the spring of tlie following year (67) a mutiny 
among lus troops compelled him to raise the 
siege of Nisibis and return to Pontus. Mith- 
radates had already taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in several sue- 
cessive actions. But Lueullus, on his arrival, 
was unable to effect any thing against Mitbra- 
dates, in consequence of the imutinous disposi- 
tion of his troops. The adversaries of Lucul- 
lus availed themselves of so favorable an ocea- 
sion, and a decrec was passed to transfer to 
Acilius Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year, 
the province of Bithynia and the command 
against Mithradates. But Glabrio was wholly 
incompetent for the task assigned him ; on ar- 
riving iu Bithynia, lic made no attempt to as- 
sume the command, but remained quict within 
the confines of the Roman provinec. Mithra- 
dates meanwbile ably availed himself of tbis 


-position of affairs, and Lucullus had the morti- 


fication of seeing Pontus and Cappadocia oecu- 
pied by the enemy before his eyes, without be- 
ing able to stira step in their defenee. But it 
was still more galling to his feelings when, in 
66, he was ealled upon to resign the command 
to his old rival Pompey, who had been appoint- 
ed by the Manilian law to supersede both him 
and Glabrio. Lucullus did not obtain his tri- 
umph till 63, in consequence of the opposition 
of his encmies. He was much courted by the 
aristocratical party, who sought in Lueullus a 
rival and antagonist to Pompey ; but, instead 
of putting himself prominently forward as the 
leader of a party, he soon began to withdraw 
gradually from public affairs, and devote him- 
self more and more to a life of indolenee and 
luxury. He died in 57 or 56. Previous to bis 
death he had fallen into a state of eomplete 
dotage, so that the management of his affairs 
was confined to his brother Marcus. The name 
of Lueullus is almost as celebrated for the lux- 
ury of his later years as for his vietories over 
Mithradates. He amassed vast treasures in 
Asia; and these supplied him the means, after 
his return to Rome, of gratifying his natural 
taste for luxury, togetlicr with an ostentatious 
display of magnificence. His gardens in the 
immediate suburbs of the eity were laid out in 
a style of extraordinary splendor; but still more 
remarkable were his villas at Tusculum and 1n 
the neighborhood of Neapolis. In the eonstrue- 
tion of the latter, with its parks, fish-ponds, &c., 
he had laid out vast sums in eutting through 
hills and rocks, and throwing out advaneed 
works into the sea. So gigantie, indeed, was 
the seale of these labors for objeets apparently 
so insignificant, that Pompey called him, in de- 
rision, the Roman Xerxes. His feasts at Rome 
itself were celebrated on a seale of inordinate 
magnificence : a single supper in the hall, eall- 


under MITHRADATES, and it is only necessary to| cd that of Apollo, was said to have cost the sum 


mention here the leading outlines, 


Lucullus! of fifty thousand denarii, Even during his cam- 
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LUCUMO. 


LUNA PROMONTORIUM. 


paigus the pleasures of the table had not been soon rebuilt, and continued to be a place of 


forgotten; and it is well known that he was tho 
first to introduce eherries into Italy, whieh he 


| great importanee till A.D. 197, when it was 
plundered and the greater part of it destroyed 


had brought with him from Cerasus in Pontus. by the soldiers of Septimius Severus, after his 


Lucullus was an enlightened patron of litera- 
ture, and had from his earliest years devoted 
much attention to literary pursuits. He eol- 
lected a valuable library, which was opened to 
the free use of the literary publie; and here he 
himself used to associate with the Greek phi- 
losophers and literati, and would enter warmly 
into their metaphysical and philosophical dis- 
eussions. Hence the picture drawu by Cieero 
at the commencement of the Aeademics was 
probably, to a certain extcut, taken from the 
reality. His coustant eompanion from the time 
of his quiestorship had been Antiochus of Asca- 
lon, from whom he imbibed the preeepts of the 
Academie school of philosophy, to whieh he 
contiuued through life to be attached. His pat- 
ronage of the poet Archias is well known. He 
eomposed a history of the Marsic war in Greek. 
—4, L. or M., son of the precediug and of Ser- 
vilia, half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere child 
at his father's death. His edueation was super- 
intended by Cato aud Cieero. After Cæsars 
death he joined the republieau party, aud fell 
ut the battle of Philippi, 42.—5. M., brother of 


No. 3, was adopted by M. Terentius Vanno 
LucuLLus. He fought under Sulla in Italy, 82 ; 


was curule «dile with his brother, 79 ; prætor, 
77; and consul, 73. After his eonsulship he 
obtained the province of Macedonia. He car- 
ried on war agaiust the Dardanians and Bessi, 
and penctrated as far as the Danube. On his 
returu to Rome he obtaiued a triumph, 71. He 
was a strong supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He pronouneed the funeral oration of 
his brother, but died before the eommencemeut 
of the civil war, 49. 

Lucúmo. Vid. l'ARQUINIUS. 

[Lucus occurs frequently iu appellations of 
places, from eouneetion with some grove in the 
vicinity. 1. L. Ancirriz, a grove in the terri- 
tory of the Marsi, near the Lacus Fuciuus. Vid. 
Anxcitia.—2. L. AvucusrI the second capital of 
the Vocontii, in the iuterior of Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, on the military road leading from Mediola- 
num over the Cottian Alps to Vieuna and Lug- 
dunum. | 

Lupias. Vid. Lypias. 

Locpunensis GALLIA. Vid. GALLIA. 

Lueptnum (Lugdunensis). 1. (Now Lyon), 
the chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated 
at the foot of a hill at the eonfluenee of the Arar 
(now Saône) aud the Rhodanus (now Rhone) is 
said to have been founded by some fugitives 
from the town of Vicnna, further down the 
Rhone. In the year after Cæsars death (B.C. 
48) Lugduuum was made a Roman eolony by 
L. Muuatius Plaucus, aud beeame under Au- 
gustus the eapital of the proviuce and the resi- 
dence of the Roman governor. Being situated 
on two navigable rivers, and being connected 
with the other parts of Gaul by roads, which 
met at this town as their eentral point, it soon 
became a wealthy and populous place, and is 
deseribed by Strabo as the largest eity in Gaul 
next 10 Narbo. It received many privileges 
from the Emperor Claudius; but it was burned 
down in the reign of Nero. It was, however, 
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vietory over his rival Albinus in the neighbor- 
hood of the town. From this blow it never re- 
eovered, and was more and more thrown into 
the shade by Vienna, Lugdunum possessed a 
vast aqueduct, of which the remains muy still 
be traced for miles, a mint, and an imperial 
palace, in which Claudius was born, and in 
which many of the other Reman emperois re- 
sided. At the tongue of land between the Khone 
and the Arar stood an altar dedicated to Au- 
gustus by the ditferent states of Gaul; and here 
Caligula instituted eontests in rhetoric, prizes 
being giveu to the victors, but the most 1idicu- 
lous punishments inflicted on the vanquished. 
(Comp. Juv, i, 44) Lugdunum is memorable 
iu the history of the Christian Chureh as the 
seat of the bishopric of Irenæus, and on ae- 
eouut of the perseeutions which the Christians 
eudured here iu the secoud and third centuries. 
— 2. L. BaravónuM (now Leyden), the chief town 
of the Batavi. Vid. Baravi.—3. CoNvENARUM 
(now Saint Bertrand de Comminges), the ehief 
town of the Convenz in Aquitama. Vid. Cox- 
VENA. 

[LucuvaLLum (now Carlisle) a place in the 
north of Britain, near the wall of Hadrian.] 

Luna. Vid. SELENE. 

Luxa (Luneusis: now Luni), an Etrusean 
town, situated on the left bank of the Maera, 
about four miles from the coast, originally form- 
ed part of Liguria, but became the most north- 
erly city of Etruria when Augustus extended 
the bouudaries of the latter country as far as 
the Macra. The town itself was never a place 
of importanee, but it possessed a large and 
eommodious harbor at the mouth of the river, 
ealled Luna Portus (uow Gulf of Spezzia). In 
B.C. 177 Luna was made a Roman eolony, 
and two thousand Roman citizens were settled 
there. In the civil war between Cesar and 
Pompey it had sunk iuto utter decay, but was 
eolonized a few years afterward. Luna was 
eelebrated for its white marble, whieh now takes 
its name from the neighboring town of Carrara, 
The quarries from which this marble was ob- 
taincd appear not to have been worked before 
the time of Julius Cæsar, but it was extensively 
employed in the public buildiugs erected in the 
reign of Augustus. The wine and the checses 
of Luna also enjoyed a high reputation : some 
of these cheeses are said to have weighed one 
thousand pouuds. The ruins of Luna are few 
and unimportant, eonsisting of the vestiges of 
an amphitheatre, fragments of columns, &e. 

Lux Mowrzs (Tò 7c LeAívns ópos), a range 
of mountains whieh some of the ancient geog- 
raphers believed to exist in the interior of Africa, 
¡eovered with perpetual snow, and containing 
the sources of the Nile. Their aetual exist- 
enee is neither proved nor disproved. 

[Lux Portus. Vid. Luna. 

| Lux Promonrorium (LeAjvng dxpov). 1. A 
promontory on the coast of Etruria, somewhat 
to the southeast of Luna—2. A promontory on 
the west coast of Lusitania; aecerding to Uk- 
ert, in the neighborhood of Cintra, but accord- 
ing to others, Cap Rocco or Caóbueyro.) 


LUPERCA. 


Luperca or Lupa, an ancient Italian divinity, 
the wife of Lupereus, who, in the shape of a 
she-wolf, performed the office of nurse to Rom- 
ulus and Remus. In some neeounts she is iden- 
tified with Acca Launrwna, the wife of Faus- 
tulus. 

Lurercus, an aneient Italian divinity, who 
was worshipped by the shepherds as the pro- 
teetor of their flocks against wolves. On the 
northern side of the Palatine Hill there had 
been in ancient times a cave, the sanetuary of 
Lupercus, surrounded by a grove, eontaining an 
altar of the god and his figure elad in a goat- 
skin, just as his priests, the Luperci. The Ro- 
maps sometimes identified Lupereus with the 
Arcadian Pan. Respecting the festival eele- 
brated in honor of Lupereus and his priests, the 
Luperci, vid. Dict. of Ant, art. LurERcALIA and 
Lurrrcr. 

[Lurercus, a friend of the younger Pliny, to 
whom the latter oceasionally sent his orations for 
revision.] 

Lurra. Vid. Lurra. 

Luria or Lurpiz, a town in Calabria, between 
Brundisium and Hydruntum. 

LuropüNux (now Ladenburg ?), a town in 
Germany, on the River Nieer (now Neckar). 

Lurria or Luria (now Lippe), a navigable riv- 
er in the northwest of Germany, whieh falls into 
the Rhine at Wesel in Westphalia, and on which 
the Romans built a fortress of the same name. 
The River Eliso (now Alme) was a tributary of 
the Luppia, and at the confluence of these two 
rivers was the fortress_of Aliso, 

Lurus, Rutitivs. 1. DP, consul with L. Ju- 
lius Cæsar in B.C. 90, was defeated by the 
Marsi, and slain in battle.—2. P., tribune of the 
plebs 56, and a warm partisan of the aristoera- 
ey. He was prætor in 49, and was stationed at 
Terracina with three cohorts. He afterward 
crossed over to Greeee—3. Probably a son of 
the preeeding, the author of a rhetorieal treat- 
ise in two books, entitled De Figuris Sententia- 
rum et Elocutionis, whieh appears to have been 
originally an abridgment of a work by Gorgias 
of Athens, one of the preeeptors of young M. 
Cieero, but which has evidently undergone many 
changes. Its chief value is derived from the nu- 
merous translations whieh it contains of striking 
passages from the works of Greek orators now 
lust. Edited by Rubnken along with Aquila and 
Julius Ruffinianus, Lugd. Bat., 1768, reprinted by 
Frotscher, Lips., 1831. 

Lunco, M. Avripius, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
61, the author of a law on bribery (De -Ambitu). 
He was the maternal grandfather of the Em- 
press Livia, wife of Augustus. He was the 
first person in Rome who fattened peacocks for 
sale, and he derived a large income from this 
souree. 

Luscints, Fasricivs. Vid. FABRICIUS. 

[Lcscics Lavixies, a Latin eomie poet, the 
contemporary and rival of Terence, who men- 
tions him several times in the prologues to his 
plays.] ` 

Luscus, Avrivics, chief magistrate at Fundi, 
ridiculed by Horace on aecount of the ridieulous 
and pompous airs he gavc himself when Mæcenas 
and his friends passed through Fundi in their cel- 
ebrated journey to Brundisium.] 

LusirAsía, Lusirani. Vid. HISPANIA. 


LYCAON. 


[Lusivs Quierus. Vid. Quietus.] 

Lusones, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the sources of the Tagus. 

Luritius Cartius, Vid. CATULUS. 

LurArius Cerco. Vid. Cerco. 

Lorxria, or more commonly, Lurería PARI- 
SIORUM (now Paris), the capital of the Parisii 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an island 
in the Sequana (now Seine) and was eonneeted 
with the banks of the river by two wooden 
bridges. Under the emperors it beeame a place 
of importanee, and the chief naval station on the 
Sequana. Here Julian was proelaimed emperor, 
A.D. 360. 

[Lureva (now Lodève), a city of the Volea 
Areeomiei in Gallia Narbonensis; also called 
Forum Neronis.| 

{Luma (Aovría), a considerable town of the 
Arevaei in Hispania Tarraeonensis, the site of 
whieh is not determined. ] 

[ Ly.zus (Avazoc), an epithet of Baeehus (Dio- 
nysus), Who frees men from cares and anxiety. ] 

Lycapertus (AvkaÓnrróc: now St. George), n 
mountain in Attiea, belonging to the range of 
Pentelieus, elose to the walls of Athens on the 
northeast of the city, and on the left of the road 
leading to Marathon. It is eommonly, but er- 
roneously, supposed that the small hill north of 
the Pnyx is Lyeabettus, and that St. George is 
the ancient Anehesmus. 

Lxcxus (Avkaioc) or LxcEus, a lofty mount- 
ain in Areadia, northwest of Megalopolis, from 
the summit of whieh a great part of the eoun- 
try could be seen. It was one of the ehief 
seats of the worship of Jupiter (Zeus), who was 
henee surnamed Lyceus. Here was a temple 
of this god; and here, also, was eelebrated the 
festival of the Lycæa (vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.), 
Pan was likewise called Lycceus, beeause he was 
born and had a sanetuary on this mountain, 

LycamBES. Vid. ARCNILOCHMUS. 

Lycdon (Auxáwv). 1. King of Areadia, sou of 
Pelasgus by Meliboea or Cyllene. The traditions 
about Lyenon represent him in very different 
lights. Some describe him as the first civilizer 
of Arcadia, who built the town of Lycosura, 
aud introduced the worship of Jupiter (Zeus) 
Lyexus. But he is more usually represented 
as an impious king, with a large number of 
sons as impious as himself. Jupiter (Zeus) 
visited the earth in order to punish them. The 
god was reeognized and worshipped by the 
Areadian people. Lyeaon resolved to murder 
him ; and, in order to try if he were really 
a god, served before him a dish of human flesh. 
Jupiter (Zeus) pushed away the table which 
bore the horrible food, and the plaee where this 
happened was afterward ealled Trapezus, Ly- 
eaon and all his sons, with the exeeption of the 
youngest (or eldest), Nyctimus, were killed by 
Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of lightning, or, ae- 
cording to others, were changed into wolves. 
Callisto, the daughter of Lyeaon, is said to have 
been ehanged into the constellation of the Bear, 
whence she is ealled by the poets Lycaonis Arc- 
tos, Lycaonia Arctos, or Lycaonia Virgo, or by 
her patronymie Lycaonis.—[2. Ruler in Ly- 
cia, father of the celebrated Pandarus.—3. Son 
of Priam and Laothoé, was taken eaptive by 
Achilles, who sold him in Lemnos; he eseaped 
thenee, returned to Troy, and m finally slain 


LYCAONIA. 


by Achilles—4. An artisan of Cnosus men ¡many springs within its walls. 


LYCIA. 
In the Middle 


tioned in-the Æneid (ix, 304) as having made Ages it was the residence of the Bulgarian kings, 


a beautiful sword for lulus, which he gave to 


Euryalus. | 


1 


Lycaónía (Avxaovia: Avkáovec: part of Ka- 
raman), a distriet of Asia Minor, assigned, un-: 3 
¡side of Asia Minor, jutting out into the Medi- 


der the Persian Empire, to the satrapy of 
Cappadocia, but considered by the Greek and 
Roman geographers the southeastern part of 
Phrygia; bounded on the north by Galatia, on 
the east by Cappadocia, on the south by Cilicia 
Aspera, on the southwest by Isauria (which 
was sometimes reckoned as a part of it) and 
by Phrygia Paroreios, and on the northwest by 
Great Phrygia. Its boundaries, however, va- 
ried much at different times. It was a long, 
narrow strip of country, its length extending in 
the direction of northwest and southeast. Xen- 
ophon, who first mentions it, describes its width 
as extending east of Iconium (its chief city) to 
the borders of Cappadoeia, a distance of thirty 
parasangs, about onc hundred and ten miles. 
Ít forms a table-land between the Taurus and 
the mountains of Phrygia, deficient in good wa- 
ter, but abounding in flocks of sheep. ‘Ihe peo- 
ple were, so far as can be traced, an aboriginal 
race, speaking a language which is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles as a distinct dialect. 
They were warlike, and especially skilled in 
archery. After the overthrow of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, which had be- 
longed successively to Persia and to Syria, was 
partly assigned to Eumenes and partly govern- 
ed by native chieftains, the last of whom, An- 
tipater, a contemporary of Cicero, was conquer- 
ed by Amyntas, king of Galatia, at whose death, 
in B.C. 25, it passed, with Galatia, to the Ro- 
mans, and was finally united to the province of 
Cappadocia. Lycaonia was the chief seene of 
the labors of the Apostle Paul on his first mis- 
sion to the Gentiles (Acts, xiv). 

[LvcAnETUs (Avxdpytoc), brother of Mean- 
drius, tyrant of Samos, the successor of Poly- 
erates, was governor of Lemnos under the Per- 
sians, and died in this office. ] 

Lyctum (Tò Aúkevov), the name of one of the 
three ancient gymnasia at Athens, called after 
the temple of Apollo Lyceus in its neighbor- 
hood. It was situated southeast of the city, out- 
side the walls, and just above the River llissus. 
Here the polemarch administered justiec. It is 
celebrated as the place where Aristotle and the 
Peripateties taught. 

LvcEus (Aúxeoc), a surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which is not quite certain. Some 
derive it from Avxoc, a wolf, so that it would 
mean “the wolfslaycr;” others from Av«n, 
light, according to which it would mean “ the 
giver of light;' and others, again, from the 
country of Lycia. 

Lycunites. Vid. Lycunivvs. 

Lveuwipus, more rarely Lycunipium or Lycu- 
NIS (Avyvidoc, Avyvidiov, Avyvíc: Avyvidziog : 
now Achrita, Ochrida), a town of Illyrieum, was 
the ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but was in 
the possession of the Romans as carly as their 
war with King Gentius. It was situated in the 
interior of the country, on a height on the north 
bank of the Lake Lycouniris (Avyviricor y Avy- 
vidia Aíuvg) from which the River Drilo rises. 
The town was strongly fortified, and contained 
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and was called Achris or Achrita, whence its 


! modera name. 


LYcia (Aria: Aókic, Lycius: now Meis), a 
small but most interesting district on the south 


terrancan in a form approaching to a rough 
semicircle, adjacent to parts of Caria and Pam- 
phylia on the west and east, and on the north 
to the district of Cibyratis in Phrygia, to which, 
under the Byzantine cmperors, it was consid- 
ered to belong. It was bounded on the north- 
west by the little river Glaucus and the gulf 
of the same name, on the northeast by the 
mountain called Crrmax (the northern part of 
the same range as that called Solyma), and on 
the north its natural boundary was the Taurus, 
but its limits in this direction were not strictly 
defined. The northern parts of Lycia and the 
district of Cibyratis form together a high table- 
land, which is supported on the north by the 
Taurus, on the east by the mountains called 
Solyma (now Yaktalu-Dagh), which run from 
north to south along the eastern coast of Lycia, 
far out into the sca, forming the southeastern 
promontory of Lycia, called Sacrum Promonto- 
rium (now Cape Khelidonta) ; the summit of this 
range is seven thousand eight hundred fect high, 
and is covered with snow;* the southwestern 
and southern sides of this table-land are formed 
by the range called Massicytus (now Altar 
Dagh,) which runs southeast from the castern 
side of the upper course of the River Xanthus : 
its summits are about four thousand feet bigh, 
and its southern side descends toward the sea 
in a succession of terraces, terminated by bold 
cliffs. The mountain system of Lycia is com- 
pleted by the Cragus, which fills up the space 
between the western side of the Xanthus and 
the Gulf of Glaucus, and forms the southwest- 
ern promontory of Lycia: its summits are near- 
ly six thousand feet high. The chief rivers are 
the Xanthus (now .Echen-Chai), which has its 
sources in the table-land south of the Taurus, 
and flows from north to south between the 
Cragus and Massicytus, and the Limyrus, which 
flows from north to south between the Massi- 
eytus and the Solyma Mountains. The valleys 
of these and the smaller rivers, and the terraces 
above the sea in the south of the country, were 
fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits, and the 
mountain slopes were clothed with splendid 
cedars, firs, and plane-trees: saffron also was 
one chief product of the land. The total length 
of the coast, from Telmissus on the west to 
Phaselis on the east, including all windings, is 
estimated by Strabo at one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty stadia (one hundred and sev- 
enty-two geographical miles), while a straight 
line drawn across the country, as the chord of 
this are, is about eighty geographical miles in 
length. The general geographical structure of 
the peninsula of Lycia, as connected with the 
rest of Asia Minor, bears no little resemblance 
to that of the peninsula of Asia Minor itself, as 
connceted with the rest of Asia. According to 
the tradition preserved by Herodotus, the most 





* According to many of the ancients the Taurus be- 
gan at this range. 
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ancient name of the country was Milyas (7 M:- 
Aude), and the earliest inhabitants (probably of 
the Syro-Arabian race) were ealled Milya, and 
afterward Solymi: subsequently the Termike, 
from Crete, settled in the country; and lastly, 
the Athenian Lyeus, the son of Pandion, fled 
from his brother /Egeus to Lyeia, and gave his 
name to the country. Homer, who gives Lyeia 
a prominent place in the Iliad, represents its 
chieftains, Glaueus and Sarpedon, as deseended 
from the royal family of Argos (JEolids): he 
does not mention the name of Milyas; and he 
speaks of the Solymi as a warlike raee, inhab- 
iting the mountains, against whom the Greek 
hero Bellerophontes is sent to fight, by his rela- 
tive the king of Lyeia. Besides the legend of 
Bellerophon and the ehimera, Lyeia is the 
seene of another popular Greek story, that of 
the Harpies and the daughters of Pandarus ; 
and memorials of both are preserved on the 
Lyeian monuments now in the British Museum. 
On the whole, it is clear that Lyeia was eolo- 
nized by the Hellenie race (probably from Crete) 
at a very early period, and that its historical 
inhabitants were Greeks, though with a mixture 
of native blood. The earlier names were pre- 
served in the district in the north of the country 
called Milyas, and in the mountains ealled So- 
lyma. The Lycians always kept the reputation 
they have in Homer as brave warriors. They 
and the Cilicians were the only people west of 
the Halys whom Creesus did not eonquer, and 
they were the last who resisted the Persians. 
Vid. Xanruvs. Under the Persian empire they 
must have been a powerful maritime people, as 
they furnished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes. 
After the Macedonian conquest, Lycia formed 
part of the Syrian kingdom, from which it was 
taken by the Romans after their vietory over 
Antiochus III. the Great, and given to the Rho- 
dians. It was soon restored to independence, 
and formed a flourishing federation of cities, 
cach having its own republiean form of govern- 
ment, and the whole presided over by a chief 
magistrate, called Avxcdpync. There was a fed- 
eral council, eomposed of deputies from the 
twenty-three eities of the federation, in whieh 
the six chief eities, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, had three votes each, 
certain lesser eities two each, and the rest one 
eaeh ; this assembly determined matters relat- 
ing to the general government of the eountry, 
and eleeted the Lyeiarches, as well as the judges 
aud the inferior magistrates. Internal dissen- 
sions at length broke up this constitution, and 
the country was united by the emperor Clau- 
dius to the provinee of Pamphylia, from whieh 
it was again separated by Theodosius, who 
made it a separate province, with Myra for its 
capital. Its cities were numerous and flourish- 
mg (vid. the articles), and its people eelebrated 
for their probity. Their customs are said to 
have resembled those both of the Carians and of 
the Cretans. Respeeting the works of art found 
by Mr. Fellows in Lyeia, and now in the British 
Museum, vid. XANTHUS. 

[Lyctpas (Avxidnc), an Athenian, one of the 
council of the five hundred, stoned to death by 
his fellow-citizens beeause he advised them to 
listen to the proposals of peace offered by Mar- 
donius, B.C. 479.] 
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Lycics (Aiwioc) 1. The Lycian, a surname 
of Apollo, who was worshipped in several places 
of Lycia, especially at Patara, where he had an 
oracle. Hence the Lycie sortes are there- 
spouses of the oracle at Patara (Virg, Ain, iv., 
946).—2. Of Elcuthere in Beotia, a distinguished 
statuary, the diseiple or son of Myron, flourished 
about B.C. 428. 

Lycomipes (Avkouáógc) 1. A king of the 
Dolopians, in the island of Seyros, near Eubcea. 
It was to his court that Achilles was sent dis- 
guised as a maiden by his mother Thetis, who 
was anxious to prevent his going to the Trojan 
war. Here Achilles became by Deidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomedes, the father of Pyrrhus 
or Neoptolemus. Lyeomedes treacherously kill- 
ed Theseus by thrusting him down a rock.—2. 
A celebrated Areadian general, was a native of 
Mantinea, and one of the chief founders of Mega- 
lopolis, B.C. 370. He afterward showed great 
jealousy of Thebes, and formed a separate alli- 
ance between Athens and Arcadia in 366. He 
was murdered in the same year, on his return 
from Athens, by some Areadian exiles, 

[Lycon (Aókov) 1. Son of Hippoeoon, slain 
by Hereules—2. A Trojan, slain before Troy 
by Peneleus.] 

Lycon (Aúxowv). 1. An orator and demagogue 
at Athens, was one of the three aeeusers of 
Soerates, and prepared the ease against him. 
When the Athenians repented of their eondem- 
nation of Soerates, they put Meletus to death, 
and banished Anytus and Lyeon.—2. Of Troas, 
a distinguished Peripatetie philosopher, and the 
disciple of Straton, whom he suceceded as the 
head of the Peripatetie school B.C. 272. He 
held that post for more than forty-four years, 
and died at the age of seventy-four He enjoy- 
ed the patronage of Attalus and Eumenes. He 
was eelebrated for his eloquenee and for his 
skill in edueating boys. He wrote on the 
boundaries of good and evil (De Finibus).—[8. 
A eclebrated eomie aetor of Searphea, who per- 
formed before Alexander the Great, and receiv- 
ed from him on one oeeasion a present of ten 
talents.] 

[Lycornoxtes (Avkoóóvrgc) 1. Son of Au- 
tophonus, a Theban, who, in conjunetion with 
Maeon,lay in ambush with fifty men against 
Tydeus, but was slain by him.—2. A ‘Trojan 
warrior, slain by Teneer.] 

LvcórunoN (Avkóópov) 1. Younger son of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, by his wife Me- 
lissa. For details, vid. PERIANDER.—2. A citizen 
of Pherae, where he put down the government 
of the nobles and established a tyranny about 
B.C. 408. He afterward endeavored to make 
himself master of the whole of Thessaly, and 
in 404 he defeated the Larisseeans and others of 
the Thessalians who opposed him. He was 
probably the father of Jason of Pherz.—3. A. 
son, apparently, of Jason, and one of the brothers 
of Thebe, wife of Alexander, the tyrant of Phe- 
rz, in whose murder he took part, together with 
his sister and his two brothers, Tisiphonus and 
Pitholaus, 307. On Alexander's death the pow- 
er appears to have been wiclded mainly by Ti- 
siphonns, though Lyeophron had an important 
share in the government. Lycophron sueeeeded 
to the supreme power on the death of Tisipho- 
nus, but in 352 he was obliged to surrender 
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Phere to Philip, and withdraw from Thessaly. 
—4. A grammarian and poet, was a native of 
Chalcis in Eubeea, and lived at Alexandrea, un- 
der Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), who 
intrusted to him the arrangement of the works 
of the comic poets in the Alexandrean library. 
In the execution of this commission Lycophron 
drew up an extensive work on comedy. Noth- 
ing more is known of his life. Ovid (/bis, 533) 
states that he was killed by an arrow. As a 
poet, Lycophron obtained a place in the Tragic 
Pleiad. He also wrote a satyric drama. But 
the only one of his poems which has come down 
to us is the Cassandra or Alexandra. This is 
neither a tragedy nor an epic poem, but a long 
iambic monologue of one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-four verses, in which Cassandra is 
made to prophesy the fall of Troy, the advent- 
ures of the Grecian and Trojan heroes, with 
numerous other mythological and historical 
events, going back as early as the fables of lo 
and Europa, and ending with Alexander the 
Great. The work has no pretensions to poet- 
ical merit. It is simply a cumbrous store of 
traditional learning. Its obscurity is proverbial. 
Its author obtained the cpithet of the Obscure 
(oxorervoc). Its stores of learning and its ob- 
seurity alike excited the efforts of the ancient 
grammarians, several of whom wrote comment- 
aries on the poem. The only one of these 
works which survives is the Scholia of Isaac 
and John Tzetzes, which are far more valuable 
than the poem itself The best editions are 
by Potter, Oxon., 1697, folio; Reichard, Lips.. 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo; and Bachmann, Lips, 1828, 
2 vols. Svo. 

LYcórónis (7 Aókov móÀtc: ruins at Siout), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the western bank of thie 
Nile, between Hermopolis and Ptolemais, said to 
have derived its name from the circumstance 
that an Aithiopian army was put to flight near 
it by a pack of wolves. 

LycorBa (Avkópeta : Avkopeóe, Avióptoc, Av- 
kopetr7c), an ancient town at the foot of Mount 
Lycorea (now Liakuro), which was the south- 
ern of the two peaks of Mount Parnassus. Vid. 
Parnassus. Henee Apollo derived the surname 
of Lyeoreus. The town Lycorea is said to have 
been the residence of Deuealion, and Delphi is 
also reported to have been colonized by it. 

Lycoris, Vid. CYTHERIS. 

Lycorras (Avrópras), of Megalopolis, was the 
father of Polybius the historian, and the close 
friend of Philopeemen, whose policy he always 
supported. He is first mentioned, in B.C. 189, 
as one of the ambassadors sent to Rome ; and 
his name oecurs for the last time in 168. 

LycosUra (Avkócovpa : Avkocovpeús : now Pa- 
leokrambavos or Sidhirokastro, near Stala), a town 
in the south of Arcadia, and on the northwest- 
ern slope of Mount Lyceus, and near the small 
river Plataniston, said by Pausanias to have 
beeu the inost ancient town in Greece, and to 
have been founded by Lyeaon, the son of Pelas- 
gus. 

E Lrerus (Aókroc: AékTtoc), sometimes called 

Lyrrus (Aórroc), an important town in the east 

of Crete, southeast of Cnosus, was situated on 

a height of Mount Argmus, eighty stadia from 

the coast. Its harbor was called Chersonesus. 

It was one of the most ancient cities in the 
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island, and is mentioned in the Iliad. It was 
generally considered to be a Spartan colony, 
and its inhabitants were celebrated for their 
bravery. At a later time it was eonquered and 
destroyed by the Cnosians, but it was afterward 
rebuilt, and was extant in the seventh century of 
our cra. 

Lycurcus (Avroüpyoc) 1. Son of Dryas, and 
king of the Edones in Thrace. He is famous 
for his perseeution of Dionysus (Baechus) and 
his worship in Thrace. Homer relates that, in 
order to escape from Lycurgus, Baechus (Dio- 
nysus) leaped into the sea, where he was kindly 
reecived by Thetis; and that Jupiter (Zeus) 
thereupon blinded the impious king, who died 
soon afterward, hated by the immortal gods. 
This story has received many additions from 
later pocts and mythographers. Some relate 
that Bacchus (Dionysus), on his expeditions, 
came to the kingdom of Lycurgus, but was 
expelled by the impious king. Thereupon the 
od drove Lycurgus mad, in which condition he 
killed his son Dryas, and also hewed off one of 
his legs, supposing that he was cutting down 
vines. The country now produced no fruit; 
and the oracle declaring that fertility should 
not be restored unless Lycurgus were killed, 
the Edonians carried him to Mount Pangeus, 
where he was torn to pieces by horses. Ac- 
cording to Sophocles (Antig., 955), Lycurgus 
was entombed in a rock.—2, King in Arcadia, 
son of Aleus and Newra, brother of Cepheus 
and Auge, husband of Cleophile, Eurynome, or 
Antinoe, and father of Anczeus, Epochus, Am- 
phidamas, and Jasus. Lycurgus killed Arc- 
thous, who used to fight with a club. Lycurgus 
bequeathed this elub to his slave Ercuthalion, 
his sons having died before him.—3. Son of 
Pronax and brother of Amphithea, the wife of 
Adrastus. He took part in the war of the Seven 
against Thebes, and fought with Amphiaraus. 
He is mentioned among those whom Asculapius 
called to life again after their death.—4. King of 
Nemea, son of Pheres and Periclymene, brother 
of Admetus, husband of Eurydice or Amphithea, 
and father of Opheltes. 

Lycurcus. 1. The Spartan legislator. Of 
his personal history we have no certain infor- 
mation; and there are such discrepancies re- 
specting him in the ancient writers, that many 
modern critics have denied his real existence 
altogether. The more generally received nce- 
count about him was as follows: Lyeurgus was 
the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, and brother 
of Polydectes. The latter succeeded his father 
as king of Sparta, and afterward died, leaving 
his queen with child. The ambitious woman 
proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her offspring 
if he would share the throne with her. He 
seemingly consented ; but when she had given 
birth to a son (Charilaus), he openly proclaimed 
him king, and as next of kin acted as his guard- 
ian. But, to avoid all suspicion of ambitious 
designs, with which the opposite party charged 
him, Lycurgus left Sparta, and set out on his 
celebrated travels, which have been magnified 
to a fabulous extent. He is said to have visit- 
ed Crete, and there to lave studied the wise 
laws of Minos. Next he went to Ionia and 
Egypt, and is reported to have penetrated into 
Libya, Iberia, aud. even India. In Tonia he is 
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said to have met either with Homer himself, 
or at least with the Homeric poems, which he 
introduced into the mother country. The re- 
turn of Lyenrgns to Sparta was hailed by all 
parties, Sparta was in a state of anarehy and 
lieentiousness, and he was considered as the 
man who alone eould eure the growing diseases 
of the state. He undertook the task; yet, be- 
fore he set to work, he strengthened himself 
with the authority of the Delphie oraele, and 
with a strong party of influential men at Sparta. 
The reform seems not to have been earried al- 
together peaceably. The new division of the 
land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. Bnt all opposition 
was overborne, and the whole constitution, mil- 
itary and eivil, was remodelled. After Lycur- 
gus had obtained for his institutions an approv- 
ing oracle of the national god of Delphi, he ex- 
acted a promise from the people not to make 
any altcration in his laws before his return. 
And now he left Sparta to finish his life in vol- 
untary exile, in order that his countrymen might 
be bound by their oath to preserve his eonsti- 
tution inviolate forever. Where and how he 
died nobody could tell. He vanished from the 
earth like a god, leaving no traces behind bnt 
his spirit; and he was honored as a god at 
Sparta with a temple and yearly saerifiees down 
to the latest times. The date of Lyeurgus is 
variously given, bnt it is impossible to place it 
later than B.C. 825. Lyeurgns was regarded 
through all subsequent ages as the legislator 
of Sparta, and therefore almost all the Spartan 
institutions were aseribed to him as their author. 
We therefore propose to give here a sketch of 
the Spartan constitution, referring for details to 
the Dict. of Antig.; though we must not imag- 
ine that this constitution was entirely the work 
of Lycurgns. The Spartan constitution was 
of a mixed nature: the monarehieal prineiple 
was represented by the kings, the aristoeraey 
by the senate, and the democratical element by 
the assembly of the people, and subsequently by 
their representatives, the ephors. The kings 
had originally to perform the eommon fnnetions 
of the kings of the heroic age. They were 
hich priests, judges, and leaders in war; but in 
all of these departments they were in course 
of time superseded more or less. As judges 
they retained only a partienlar braneh of jnris- 
diction, that referring to the snecession of prop- 
erty. As military commanders, they were re- 
stricted and watched by commissioners sent by 
the senate ; the functions of high priest were 
eurtailed least, perhaps beeanse least obnoxious. 
Tn compensation for the loss of power, the kings 
enjoyed great honors, both during their life and 
after their death. Still the principle of mon- 
arehy was very weak among the Spartans. The 

wers of the senate were very important: they 
had the right of originating and diseussing all 
measures before they eonld be submitted to the 
decision of the popnlar assembly; they had, in 
conjunction with the ephors, to watch over the 
due observanee of the laws and institutions ; 
and they were jndges in all eriminal cascs, 
without being bonnd by any written eode. For 
all this they were not responsible, holding their 
office for life. Bnt with all these powers, the 
elders formed no real aristocracy. They were 
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not chosen either for property qualification or 
lor noble birth. The senate was open to the 
poorest citizen, who, dnriug sixty years, had 
been obedient to the laws and zealous in the 
performance of his duties. The mass of the 
people, that is, the Spartans of pnre Dorie de- 
seent, formed the sovereign power of the state. 
The popnlar assembly eonsisted of every Spar- 
tan of thirty years of age and of unblemished 
character ; only those were excluded who had 
not the means of contributing their portion to 
the syssitia. They met at stated times, to de- 
cide on all important questions bronght before 
them, after a previotis disenssion in the senate. 
They bad no right of amendment, but only that 
of simple approval or rejection, whieh was given 
in the rudest form possible, by shouting. The 
popular assembly, however, had neither fre- 
quent nor very important occasions for direetly 
exerting their sovercign power. Their chief 
aetivity consisted in delegating it; hence arose 
the importance of the ephors, who were the 


‘representatives of the popular element of the 


constitution. The cphors answer in every ehar- 
acteristic feature to the Roman tribunes of the 
people. Their origin was lost in obsenrity and 
insignificanee; but at the end they engrossed 
the whole power of the state. With referenee 
to their subjeets, the few Spartans formed a 
most decided aristoeracy. On the eonquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the eountry, under name 
of the Periceci, were allowed, indeed, to retain 
their personal liberty, but lost all civil rights, 
and were obliged to pay to the state a rent for 
the land that was left them. But a great part 
of the old inhabitants were redueed to a state 
of perfect slavery, different from that of the 
slaves of Athens and Rome, and more similar: 
to the villanage of the feudal ages. These were 
ealled Helots. They were allotted with patehes 
of land to individual members of the rnling 
class. They tilled the land, and paid a fixed 
rent to their masters, not, as the periceci, to the 
state. The number of these miserable creat- 
ures was large. They were treated with the 
utmost cruelty by the Spartans, and were fre- 
quently put to death by their oppressors. The 
Spartans formed, as it were, an army of invad- 
ers in an enemy’s country, their eity was a 
camp, and every man a soldier. At Sparta, the 
citizen only existed for the state; he had no 
interest but the state's, and no property but 
what belonged to the state. It was a funda- 
mental prineiple of the constitntion, that all eiti- 
zens were entitled to the enjoyment of an equal 
portion of the common property. This was 
done in order to seenre to the commonwealth 
a large number of eitizens and soldiers, free 
from labor for their sustenance, and able to de- 
vote their whole time to warlike exereises, in 
order thus to keep up the ascendeney of Sparta 
over her periceci and helots. The Spartans were 
to be warriors, and nothing but warriors. There- 
fore, not only all mechanical labor was thonght 
to degrade them; not only was husbandry de- 
spised and neglected, and eommerce prevented, 
or at least impeded, by prohibitive laws and by 
the usc of iron money, but also the nobler arts 
and sciences were so effcetually stifled, that 
Sparta is a blank in the i" ce the arts and 
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literature of Greece. The state took care of a 
Spartan from his cradle to his grave, and super- 
intended his education in the minutest points. 
This was not confined to his youth, but extend- 
ed throughout his whole life. The syssitia, or, 
as they were called at Sparta, phiditia, the eom- 
mon meals, may be regarded as an educational 
institution, for at these meals subjeets of gen- 
eral interest were discussed and political ques- 
tions debated. ‘The youths and boys used to 
eat separately from the men, iu their own divi- 
sions.—2. A Laeedseemonian, who, though not 
of the royal blood, was chosen king in B.C. 
220, together with Agesipolis IIL, after the 
death of Cleomenes. It was not long before he 
deposed his eolleague and made himself sole 
sovereign, though under the eontrol of the 
ephori, He earried on war against Philip V. 
of Macedon and the Aehæans. He died about 
210, and Maehanidas then made himself tyrant. 
—9. An Attic orator, son of Lyeophron, who 
belonged to the noble family of the Eteobutadze, 
was born at Athens about B.C. 396. He was 
a disciple of Plato and Isoerates. In public life 
he was a warm supporter of the poliey of De- 
mosthenes, and was universally admitted to be 
one of the most virtuous eitizens and upright 
statesmen of his age. He was thriee appointed 
Tamias or manager of the publie revenue, and 
held this office eaeh time for five years, begin- 
ning with 337. He discharged the duties of 
this office with such ability and integrity, that 
he raised the publie revenue to the sum of twelve 
hundred talents. One of his laws enacted that 
bronze statues should be erected to /Eschylus, 
Sophocles, aud Euripides, and that eopies of 
their tragedies should be preserved in the pub- 
lie archives. He often appeared as a sueeess- 
ful aceuser in the Athenian eourts, but he him- 
self was as often aeeused by others, though he 
always sueceeded in sileneing his enemies. He 
died while holding the offiee of president of the 
theatre of Dionysus in 323. A fragment of an 
inscription, eontaining an aeeount of his admin- 
istration of the finances, is still extant. "There 
were fifteen orations of Lyeurgus extant in an- 
tiquity ; but only one has come down to us en- 
tire, the oration against Leocrates, which was 
delivered in 330. The style is noble and grand, 
but neither elegant nor pleasing. "The oration 
is printed in the various collections of the Attie 
orators. [Separately by A. G. Becker, Magde- 
burg, 1821; and by Metzner, Berlin, 1836. ‘The 
fragments of his other orations arc eollected 
by Kiessling, Lycurgi Deperd. Oratt. Fragmenta, 
Halle, 1847.) Vid. DEMOSTHENES. 

Lycus (Avxoc) 1. Son of Neptune (Posci- 
don) and Celeno, who was transferred by his 
father to the islands of the blessed. By Alcy- 
one, the sister of Celzeno, Neptune (Poseidon) 
begot Hyrieus, the father of the following.—2. 
Son of Hyrieus and Clonia, and brother of Nyc- 
teus. Polydorus, king of Thebes, married the 
daughter of Nycteus, by whom he had a son, 
Labdaeus ; and on his death he left the gov- 
ernment of Thebes and the guardianship of 
Labdaeus to his father-in-law. Nycteus after- 
ward fell in battle against Epopeus, king of Si- 
eyon, who had carried away his beautiful daugh- 
ter Antiope.  Lyeus sueeeeded his brother in 
the government of Thebes and in the guardian- 
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ship of Labdacus. He surrendered the -king- 
dom to Labdaeus when the latter had grown up. 
On the death of Labdaeus, soon afterward, Ly- 
cus again sueeceded to the government of 
Thebes, and undertook the guardianship of 
Laius, the son of Labdaeus Lycus marehed 
against Epopeus, whom he put to death (ae- 
cording to other aeeounts, Epopeus fell in the 
war with Nyeteus), and he earried away Antio- 
peto Thebes. She was treated with the great- 
est eruelty by Dirce, the wife of Lycus; in re- 
venge for which, her sons by Jupiter (Zeus), 
Amphion and Zethus, afterward put to death 
both Lyeus and Dirce. Vid. Ampnton.—3. Son 
of No. 2. or, aceording to others, son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) was also king of Thebes. 1n 
the absence of Hereules, Lycus attempted to 
kill his wife Megara and her ehildren, but was 
afterward put to death by Hercules—4. Son of 
Pandion, and brother of Ægeus, Nisus, and 
Pallas. He was expelled by ZEgeus, and took 
refuge in the eountry of the Termili, whieh was 
ealled Lyeia after him. He was honored at 
Athens as a hero, and the Lyeeum derived its 
name from him. He is said to have introdueed 
the Eleusinian mysteries into Andania in Mes- 
senia. He is sometimes, also, deseribed as an 
ancient prophet, and the family of the Lyeome- 
de, at Athens, traced their name and origin 
from him.—5. Son of Daseylus, and king of the 
Mariandynians, who received Hereules and the 
Argonauts with hospitality.—[6. A companion 
of Æneas in his voyage from Troy to Italy : he 
was slain by Turnus in Italy.) —7. Of Rhegi- 
um, the father, real or adoptive, of the poet Ly- 
eophron, was an historieal writer in the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus. 

Lycus (Aúxoc), the name of several rivers, 
which are said to be so called from the impetu- 
osity of their current. 1. (Now Kilij), a little 
river of Bithynia, falling into the sea south of 
Heraclea Pontica.—2. (Now Grermeneh-Chat), 
a eonsiderable river of Pontus, rising in the 
mountains on the north of Armenia Minor, and 
flowing west into the Dis at Eupatoria.—$. 
(Now Choruk-Su), a eonsiderable river of Phryg- 
ia, flowing from east to west past Colosse and 
Laodicea into the Meander.—4. (Now Nahr-el- 
Kelb), a river of Pheenieia, falling into the sea 
north of Berytus.—5. (Now Great Zab or Ulu- 
Su), a river of Assyria, rising in the mountains 
on the south of Armenia, and flowing south- 
west into the Tigris, just below Larissa (now 
Nimroud). It is undoubtedly the same as the 
Zabatus of Xenophon. 

Lyppa (ra Atdda, y Aúvddy : now Lud), a town 
of Palestine, southeast of Joppa and northwest 
of Jerusalem, at the junetion of several roadg 
which lead from the sea-coast, was destroyed 
by the Romans in the Jewish war, but soon aft- 
er rebuilt, and ealled Diospolis. 

[Lxpz (Av07), the wife or mistress of the poet 
Antimachus, dearly beloved by him: he follow- 
ed her to Lydia, but she appears to have died 
early, and the poet sought to allay his grief by 
the eomposition of an elegy, whieh he named, 
from her, Zyde.] 

Lypia (Avda: Avóóc, Lydus), a district of 
Asia Minor, in the middle of the western side of 
the peninsula, between Mysia on the north and 
Caria on the south, and between Phrygia on 
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the east and the 4igean Sea on the west. Its 
boundaries varied so much at different times 
that they can not be deseribed with any ap- 
proach to exactness till we eome to the time 
of the Roman rule over Western Asia. At that 
time the northern boundary, toward Mysia, was 
the range of mountains whieh form the northern 
margin of the valley of the Hermus, called Sar- 
dene, a southwestern branch of the Phrygian 
Olympus; the eastern bonndary, toward Phryg- 
ia, was an imaginary line; and the southern 
boundary, toward Caria, was the River Maan- 
der, or, aceording to some authorities, the range 
of mountains whieh, under the naine of Messo- 
gis (now Kastane Dagh), forms the northern 
margin of the valley of the Meander, and is a 
northwestern prolongation of the Taurus. From 
the eastern part of this range, in the southeast- 
ern corner of Lydia, another branehes off to the 
northwest, and runs to the west far out into the 
ZEgean Sea, where it forms the peninsula oppo- 
site to the island of Chios. This ehain, which 
is ealled Tmolus (now Kisilja Musa Dagh), di- 
vides Lydia into two unequal valleys, of which 
the southern and smaller is watered by the Riv- 
er Caxster, and the northern forms the great 
plain of the Hermus: these valleys are very 
beautiful and fertile, and that of the Hermus, 
especially, is one of the most delicious regions 
of the earth. The eastern part of Lydia, and 
the adjacent portion of Phrygia, about the up- 
per course of the Hermus and its tributaries, 1s 
an elevated plain, showing traces of volcanic 
action, and hence ealled Cataeecauméne (xara- 
kexavpévo). In the boundaries of Lydia, as just 
described, the strip of eoast belonging to loxta 
is ineluded, but the name is sometimes used in 
a narrower signification, so as to exelude Ionia. 
In early times the eountry had another name, 
Maoónía (Myovin, Matovía), by which alone it is 
known to Homer; and this name was after- 
ward applied specifically to the eastern and 
southern part of Lydia, and then, in eontradis- 
tinetion to it, the name Lydia was used for the 
northwestern part. In the mythieal legends, 
the eommon name of the people and eountry, 
Lydi and Lydia, is derived from Lydus, the son 
of Atys, the first king. The Lydians appear to 
have been a raee elosely conneeted with the 
Carians and the Mysians, with whom, they ob- 
served a eommon worship in the temple of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) Carius at Mylasa: they also prae- 
tieed the worship of Cybele and other Phrygian 
eustoms. Amid the uneertainties of the early 
legends, it is elear that Lydia was a very early 
seat of Asiatic civilization, aud that it exerted a 
very important influence on the Greeks. The 
Lydian monarchy, whieh was founded at Sar- 
dis before the time of authentie history, grew 
up into an empire, under whieh the many dif 
ferent tribes of Asia Minor west of the River 
Halys were for the first time united. Tradition 
mentioned three dynasties of kings: the Atyá- 
dee, which ended (according to the baekward 
computations of chronologers) about B.C. 1221 ; 
the Heraclide, whieh reigned five hundred and 
five years, down to 716; and the Mermnáde, 
one hundred aud sixty years, down to 556. 
Only the last dynasty ean be safely regarded 
as historical, and the fabulous element has a 


large place in the details of their history: their! 
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names and eomputed dates were: (1.) Gyexs, 
D.C. 716-678 ; (2.) Anpys, 678-629; (3.) Sapr- 
ATTES, 629-617; (4) ArxarrEs, 617-560 ; (5.) 
Omcsus, 560 (or earlier)J-546 ; under whose 
names an account is given of the rise of the 
Lydian empire in Asia Minor, and of its over- 
throw by the Persians under Cyrus. Under 
these kings, the Lydians appear to have been a 
highly eivilized, 1ndustrious, and wealthy peo- 
ple, practicing agriculture, eommeree, and 1han- 
ufaetures, and aequainted with various arts; 
and exereising, through their intercourse with 
the Greeks of Ionia, an important influence on 
the progress of Greek eivilization. Among the 
inventions or improvements which the Greeks 
are said to have derived from them were the 
weaving and dyeing of fine fabries ; various 
proeesses of metallurgy; the use of gold and 
silver money, whieh the Lydians are said first 
to have coined, the former from the gold found 
on Tmolus and from the golden sands of the 
Paetolus ; and various metrical and musieal 
improvements, especially the seale or mode of 
musie called the Lydian, and the form of the 
lyre called the magadis. (Vid. Dict. of Antig. 
art. Musica.) The Lydians had, also, public 
games similar to those of the Grecks. Their 
high civilization, however, was eombined with 
à lax morality, and, after the Persian conquest, 
when they were forbidden by Cyrus to earry 
arms, they sank gradually into a by-word for et- 
feminate luxuriousness, and their very name 
and language had almost entirely disappeared 
by the eommencement of our era, Under the 
Persians, Lydia and Mysia formed the seeond 
satrapy. After the Macedonian conquest, Lydia 
belonged first to the kings of Syria, and next 
(after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 
Romans) to those of Pergamus, and so passed, 
by the bequest of Attalus IIL, to the Romans, 
under whom it formed part of the provinee of 
Asia. 

Lyprapes (Avóidógc), a citizen of Megalopo- 
lis, who, though of an obseure family, raised 
himself to the sovereignty of his native eity 
about B.C. 244. In 234 he voluntarily abdiea- 
ted the sovereignty, and permitted Megalopolis 
to join the Aehzean league as a free state. 
He was eleeted several times general of the 
Achæan league, and beeame a formidable rival 
to Aratus. He fell in battle against Cleome- 
nes, 226. 

Lypias or Lupras (Avdiac, lon. Avding, Aov- 
dias: now Karasmak or Mavronero), a river in 
Macedonia, rises in Korda, passes Edessa, 
and, after flowing through the lake on which 
Pella is situated, falls into the Axius a short 
distanee from the Thermaie Gulf In the up- 
per part of its course it is ealled the Eordaan 
River (Eopdaixós roraós) by Arrian. Herodo- 
tus (vil, 127), by mistake, makes the Lydias 
unite with the Haliaemon, the latter of which 
is west of the former. 

Lypus (Avóóc), son of Atys and Callithea, and 
brother of Tyrrbenus, said to have been the 
mythieal ancestor of the Lydians. 

Lypus, Joannes Laurentius, was born at 
Philadelphia, in Lydia (whence he is ealled Ly- 
dus or the Lydian), iu A.D. 490. He held va- 
rious public offices, and lived to an advanced 
age. He wrote, 1. Uepi po Jj M De 
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Mensibus Liber, of which there are two epito- 
ma, or summaries, and a fragment extant. 2. 
Hep apyav, k. T. À., De Magistratibus Reipublice 
Romane. 3. Ilep? dioonuerio, De Ostentis, The 
work De Mensibus is an historical commentary 
on the Roman calendar, with an aeeount of the 
various festivals, derived from a great number 
of authorities, most of which have perished. 
Of the two summaries of this curious work, the 
larger one is by an unknown hand, the shorter 
one by Maximus Planudes. The work De Ma- 
gistratibus was thought to have perished, but 
was diseovered by Villoison in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, in 1785. The best edition of 
these works is by Bekker, Bonn, 1837. 

LyepÁaus (Avydauic). 1. Of Naxos, a distin- 
guished leader of the popular party of the island 
in the struggle with the oligarehy. He con- 
quered the latter, and obtained thereby the 
chief power in the state. He assisted Pisistra- 
tus in his third return to Athens; but, during 
his absence, his enemies seem to have got the 
upper hand again; for Pisistratus afterward 
subdued the island, and made Lygdamis tyrant 
of it, about B.C. 540. In 532 he assisted Poly- 
erates in obtaining the tyranny of Samos.—2. 
Father of Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
the contemporary of Xerxes.—3. Tyrant of Hal- 
icarnassus, the son of Pisindelis, and the grand- 
son of Artemisia. The historian Herodotus is 
said to have taken an aetive part in delivering 
his native city from the tyranny of this Lygda- 
mis. 

Lyeti or Lich, an important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus (now Oder) and the 
Vistula, in the modern Silesia and Posen, were 
bounded by the Burgundiones on the north, the 
Goths on the east, the Bastarne and Osi on the 
west, and the Marsingi, Silinge, and Semnones 
on the south. They were divided into several 
tribes, the chief of which were the Mannni, 
Duni, Elysii, Burn, Ari, Naharvali, and Helve- 
cona. ‘They first appear in history as mem- 
bers of the great Mareomannie league formed 
by Maroboduus in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. In the third eentury some of the 
Lygii migrated with the Burgundians westward, 
and settled in the country bordering on the 
Rhine. 

[Lyeinus (Abywoc), a river of Thrace in the 
territory of the Triballi, emptying into the Pon- 
tus Euxinus.] 

[Lymax (Aras), a small river in the south- 
west of Areadia, which empties into the Neda 
near Phigaléa.] 

Lynoestis (Avyxyovic), a district in the south- 
west of Macedonia, north of the River Erigon, 
and upon the frontiers of Illyria. Its inhabit- 
ants, the Lyncrstz, were Illyrians, and were 
originally an independent people, who were 
governed by their own princes, said to be de- 
seended from the family of the Bacchiadz. 
The Lynceste appear to have become subject 
to Macedonia by a marriage between the roy- 
al families of the two countries. The ancient 
capital of the country was Lynceus (7 Aúyxoc), 
though HrnacrEa, at a later time, became the 
chief town in the district, Near Lyncus was a 
river, the waters of which are said to have been 
as intoxicating as wine. (Ov., Met., xv., 329.) 

Lynceus ( Avyxetc). 1. One of the fifty sons 
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of Agyptus, whose life was saved by his wife 
Hypermnestra, when all his other brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Danaus on their 
wedding night. Vid. Aicyrrus. Danaus there- 
upon kept Hypermnestra in strict confinement, 
but was afterward prevailed upon to give her 
to Lynceus, who suceceded him on the throne 
of Argos. According to a different legend, Lyn- 
eeus slew Danaus and all the sisters of Hyperm- 
nestra in revenge for his brothers.  Lyneeus 
was succeeded as king of Argos by his son 
Añas.—2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, and 
brother of Idas, was one of the Argonauts, and 
famous for his keen sight. He is also men- 
tioned among the Calydonian hunters, and was 
slain by Pollux. For details respecting his 
death, vid. p. 266, b—[8. A Trojan, companion 
of Æneas, slain by Turnus in Italy.]—4. Of Sa- 
mos, the disciple of Theophrastus, and the broth- 
er of the historian Duris, was a eontemporary 
of Menander, and his rival in comie poetry. He 
survived Menander, upon whom he wrote a 
book. He seems to have been more distin- 
guished as a grammarian and historian than as 
a comic poet. 

Lyncus, king of Seythia, or, according to oth- 
ers, of Sicily, endeavored to murder Triptole- 
mus, who eame to him with the gifts of Ceres 
(Demeter), but he was metamorphosed by the 
goddess into a lynx. 

[Lywcus (Aóykoc), capital of Lyneestis. Vid 
LynceEstis. } 

Lyrcéa or LvRcEuw (Avpreía, Aúpkerov), A 
small town in Argolis, situated on a mountain 
of the same name. 

Lvnwzssus (Avpvgocóc) a town in the inte- 
rior of Mysia, in Asia Minor, frequently men- 
tioned by Homer: destroyed before the time of 
Strabo. 

LxsawpER (Avvavopoc), a Spartan, was of 
servile origin, or, at least, the offspring of a 
marriage between a freeman and a woman of 
inferior condition. He obtained the citizenship, 
and beeame one of the most distinguished of 
the Spartan generals and diplomatists. In B.C. 
407, he was sent out to succeed Cratesippidas 
in the eommand of the fleet off the coasts of 
Asia Minor He fixed his head-quarters at 
Ephesus, and soon obtained great influence, not 
only with the Greek cities, but also with Cyrus, 
who supplied him with large sums of money to 
pay his sailors. Next year, 406, he was sue- 
eeeded by Callieratidas. In one year the rep- 
utation and influenee of Lysander had. beeome 
so great, that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in 
Asia requested the Lacedeemonians to appoint 
Lysander again to the command of the fleet. 
The Lacedemonian law, however, did not al- 
low the office of admiral to be held twice by the 
same person ; and, accordingly, Aracus was sent 
out in 405 as the nominal commander-in-chief, 


| while Lysander, virtually invested with the su 


preme direction of affairs, had the title of vice- 
admiral (émioroAeóc). In this year he brought 
the Peloponnesian war to a eonelusion by the 
defeat and eapture of the Athenian fleet off 
4Egospotami. Only eight Athenian ships made 
their escape under the command of Conon. He 
afterward sailed to Athens, and in the spring of 
404 the city eapitulated ; the long walls and 
the fortifieations of the Piræus were destroyed, 
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and an oligarchical form of government estab- 
lished, known by the name of the Thirty Ty- 
rants. Lysander was now by far the most pow- 
erful man in Greece, and he displayed more 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. He was passionately fond of praise, 
and took care that his exploits should be cele- 
brated by the most illustrious poets of his time. 
He always kept the poet Cheerilus in his ret- 
inne, and his praiscs were also sung by Antilo- 
chus, Antimachus of Colophon, and Nieeratus 
of Heraelea. He was the first of the Greeks to 
whom Greek cities erected altars as to a god, 
offered sacrifices, and celebrated festivals. His 
power and ambition eaused the Spartan gov- 
ernment uneasiness, and, aecordingly, the eph- 
ors recalled him from Asia Minor, to which he 
had again repaired, and for some years kept him 
without any public employment. On the death 
gf Agis IL im 397, he secured the succession 
for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, in opposition 
to Levtychides, the reputed son of the latter. 
He did not receive from Agesilaus the gratitude 
he had expeeted. He was one of the members 
of the council, thirty in number, which was ap- 
pointed to accompany the new king in his ex- 
pedition into Asia in 396. Agesilaus purposely 
thwarted all his designs, and refused all the 
favors which he asked. On his return to Spar- 
ta, Lysander resolved to bring about the change 
he had long meditated in the Spartan constitu- 
tion, by abolishing hereditary royalty, and mak- 
ing the throne elective. He is said to have at- 
tempted to obtain the sanction of the gods in 
favor of his scheme, and to have tried in suc- 
cesslon the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Ju- 
piter(Zeus) Ammon, but without success. He 
does nof seem to have ventured upon any overt 
act, and his enterprise was eut short by his 
death in the following year. On the breaking 
out of the Beotian war in 395, Lysander was 
placed at the head of one army aud the king 
Pausanias at the head of another. Lysander 
marched against Haliartus, and perished in battle 
under the walls, 395. 

Lysaxbra (Avoávópa) daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Maecdonia, and after his 
death to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus. 
After the murder of her second husband, B.C. 
284 (vid. AcarHocLEs, No. 3), she fled to Asia, 
and besought assistanee from Seleucus. The 
latter, in consequence, marched against Lysim- 
achus, who was defeated and slain in battle, 281. 

Lysantas (Avoaviac). 1. Tetrareh of Abi- 
lene, was put to death by Antony to gratify 
Cleopatra, B.C. 36.—9. A descendant of the last. 
who was tetrareh of Abilene at the time when 
our ‘ao entered upon his ministry (Luke, 
ül, 1). 

[Lvsawías (Avoaviac), a Greek grammarian, 
of Cyrene, author of a work mep "laufomotóv. 
Suidas speaks of him as the instructor of Era- 
tosthenes. | 

[Lysrapes, an Epicurean philosopher of Ath- 
ens, son of the celebrated philosopher Pheedrus, 
contemporary with Cicero, who attacks his ap- 
pointment by Antony as a judge.] 

Lysías (Avoíac). 1. An Attic orator, was born 
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at Athens B.C. 458. He was the son of Cepha- 
lus, who was a native of Syracuse, and had tak- 
en up his abode at Athens on the invitation of 
Pericles, At the age of fifteen, Lysias and his 
brothers joined the Athenians who went. as col- 
omists to Thurii in Italy, 443. He there eom- 
pleted his education under the instruetion of two 
Syracusans, 'l'isias and Nieias. He afterward 
enjoyed great esteem among the Thurians, and 
seems to have taken part in the administration 
of the city. After the defeat of the Athenians 
in Sieily, he was expelled by the Spartan par- 
ty from Thuri as a partisan of the Athenians. 
He now returned to Athens, 411. During the 
rule of the Thirty Tyrants (404), he was looked 
upon as an enemy of the government, his large 
property was confiscated, and he was thrown 
into prison ; but he escaped, and took refuge at 
Megara. He joined Thrasybulus and the ex- 
iles, and, in order to render them effectual as- 
sistanee, he sacrifieed all that remained of his 
fortune. He gave the patriots two thousand 
drachmas and two hundred shields, and engaged 
a band of three hundred mercenaries. "Thrasy b- 
ulus procured him the Athenian franchise, which 
he had not possessed hitherto, since he was the 
son of a foreigner; but he was afterward de- 
prived of this right because it had been confer- 
red without a probuleuma. Henceforth he lived 
at Athens as an isoteles, occupying himself, as 
it appears, solely with writing judicial specehes 
for others, and died in 378, at the age of eighty. 
Lysias wrote a great number of orations, and 
among those which were current under his 
name, the ancient eritics reckoned two hund- 
red and thirty as genuine. Of these, thirty-five 
only are extant, and even some of these are in- 
complete, and others are probably spurious. 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Thurn to Athens. The only one 
which he delivered himself is that against Era- 
tosthenes, 403. The language of Lysias is per- 
fectly pure, and may be regarded as one of the 
best specimens of the Attic idiom. All the an- 
cient writers agreed that his orations were dis- 
tinguished by grace and elegance. His style is 
always clear and lucid, and his delineations of 
character striking and true to life. The ora- 
tious of Lysias are contained in the colleetions 
of the Attic orators. Vid. DEgMosTHENEs. The 
best separate editions are by Foertseh, Lips., 
1829; and by Franz, Monac., 1831.—[2. One of 
the Athenian generals at the battle of the Ar- 
ginusz islands: on his return to Athens he was 
accused of having neglected to carry off the 
bodies of the dead, was condemned and exe- 
cuted—3. A general and minister of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who was ebarged with the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Jews, but his armies 
were totally defeated by Judas Maccabeeus ; he 
subsequently compelled Maccabzeus to retire to 
Jerusalem, and there shut him up, till the ap- 
proach of his rival, Philip, made him grant the 
Jews favorable terms. Lysias subsequently fell 
into the hands of the young prince Demetrius, 
whom he had opposed, and was by him put to 
death. } 

{Lysicres (Avotk25g) — 1l. Sent out by the 
Athenians with four eolleagues, in command of 
twelve ships, for raising money among the al- 
lies, B.C. 428. He was attacked, in an expedi- 
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tion up the plain of the Mæander, by some Ca- | stored him to liberty. In 288 Lysimaehus united 
rians and Samians of Anea, and fell, with many | with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Pyrrhus in a com- 


of his men.—2. One of the commanders of the 
Athenian army at the battle of Cheeronea, B.C. 
838, was subsequently condemned to death on 
the accusation of the orator Lycurgus.] 

Lysimacnia or -EA ( Avowmayia, Avowdyera: 
Avomayevc). 1. (Now .Eksemil) an important 
town on the northeast of the Gulf of Melas, and 
on the isthmus connecting the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus with the main land, was founded B.C. 
309 by Lysimachus, who removed to his new 
city the greater part of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring town of Cardia. It was subse- 
quently destroyed by the Thracians, but was 
restored by Antiochus the Great. Under the 
Romans it greatly declined ; but Justinian built 
a strong fortress on the spot, which he called 
Hexaminium (‘Egauidcov), doubtless from the 
width of the isthmus, under which name it is men- 
tioned in the Middle Ages—2. A town in tlie 
southwest of /Etolia, near Pleuron, situated on a 
lake of the same name, which was more anelent- 
ly ealled Hydra. 

LysimAcnus (Avoíuayoc), king of ‘Thrace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexander’s 
generals, but of mean origin, his father Agath- 
ocles having been originally a Penest or serf in 
Sicily. He was early distinguished for his un- 
daunted courage, as well as for his great activ- 
ity and strength of body. We are told by Q. 
Curtius that Lysimachus, when hunting in Syr- 
ia, had killed a lion of immense size single- 
handed ; and this circumstance that writer re- 
gards as the origin of a fable gravely related by 
many authors, that, on account of some offence, 
Lysimachus had been shut up by order of Alex- 
ander in the same den with a lion; but, though 
unarmed, had sueceeded in destroying the ani- 
mal, and was pardoned by the king in consid- 
eration of his courage. In the division of the 
provinees after the death of Alexander (B.C. 
323), Thrace, and the neighboring countries as 
far as the Danube, were assigned to Lysima- 
ehus. For some years he was actively engaged 
in war with the warlike barbarians that border- 
ed his province on the north. At length, in 315, 
he joined the league which Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
and Cassander liad formed against Antigonus, 
but he did not take any active part in the war 
for some time. In 306 he took the title of king, 
when it was assumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, 
Seleueus, and Cassander. In 802 Lysimachus 
erossed over into Asia Minor to oppose Antigo- 
nus, while Seleucus also advaneed against the 
latter from the East. In 301 Lysimachus and 
Seleueus effected a junction, and gained a de- 
eisive victory at Ipsus over Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius Antigonus fell on the field, 
and Demetrius became a fugitive. The con- 
querors divided between them the dominions 
of the vanquished, and Lysimachus obtained for 
his share all that part of Asia Minor extending 
from the Hellespont and the ZEgean to the heart 
of Phrygia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed the 
Danube and penetrated into the heart of the 
country of the Get: ; but he was reduced to 
the greatest distress by want of provisions, and 
was ultimately compelled to surrender with his 
whole army. Dromichietes, king of the Getz, 
treated hin with the utmost generosity, and re- 
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mon league against Demetrius, who had for 
some years been in possession of Macedonia, 
and was now preparing to march into Asia. 
Next year, 287, Lysimachus and Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demctrius was abandoned 


by his own troops, and was compelled to seek 


safety in flight. Pyrrhus for a time obtained 
possession of the Macedonian throne, but he 
was expelled by Lysimachus in 286. Lysim- 
achus was now in possession of all the domin- 
ions in Europe that had formed part of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, as well as of the greater part 
of Asia Minor. He remained in undisturbed 
possession of these vast dominions till shortly 
before his death. His downfall was oceasioned 
by a dark domestic tragedy. His wife Arsinoé, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated her 
step-son Agathocles, and at length, by false ae- 
eusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son to 
death, This bloody deed alienated the minds 
of his subjects, and many cities of Asia broke 
out into open revolt. Lysandra, the widow of 
Agathocles, fled with her children to the eourt of 
Seleucus, who forthwith invaded the dominions 
of Lysimachus. The two monarchs met in the 
plain of Corus (Corupedion), and Lysimaehus 
fell in the battle that ensued, B.C. 281. He was 
in his eightieth year at the time of his death. 
Lysimachus founded Lysimacuta, on the Hel- 
lespont, and also enlarged and rebuilt many other 
cities. 

LxsiwELiA (7 AvotuéAeta Aíuvg), a marsh near 
Syracuse in Sicily, probably the same as the 
marsh more anciently called Syraco, from which 
the town of Syracuse is said to have derived its 
name, 

Lysino£E (Avotvóg : now Agelan ?), a town in 
Pisidia, south of the Lake Ascania. 

Lysipeus (Avcirrros). 1. Of Sieyon, one of the 
most distinguished Greek statnaries, was a eon- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. Originally 
a simple workman in bronze (faber erarius), he 
rose to the eminence which he afterward ob- 
tained by the direct study of nature. He re- 
jected the last remains of the old conventional 
rules which the early artists followed. In his 
imitation of nature the ideal appears ahnost to 
have vanished, or perhaps it should rather be 
said that he aimed to idealize merely human 
beauty. He made statues of gods, it is true; 
but even in this field of art his favorite subjeet 
was the human hero Hercules; while his por- 
traits seem to have been the chief foundation 
of his fame. The works of Lysippus are said to 
have amounted to the enormous number of one 
thousand five hundred. They were almost all, 
if not all, in bronze ; in consequence of which, none 
of them are extant. He made statues of Alex- 
ander at all periods of life, and in many differ- 
ent positions. Alexanders edict is well known, 
that no one should paint him but Apelles, and 
no one make his statue but Lysippus. The most 
celebrated of these statues was that in which. 
Alexander was represented with a lanee, which 
was considered as a sort of eompanion to the 
picture of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt, by 
Apelles—[2. A Lacedeemonian, harmost for a 
time at Epitalium in Elis: he devastated the 
Elean territory, and compelled them to sue for 
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peace, D.C. 399.—3. An Areadian, a comic poet 
of the old comedy, gained the first prize B.C. 
434: a few fragments of his comedies are pre- 
served in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Graec., vol. i., 
p. 421-3, edit. minor.) ~ - 

Lysis (Aoc), an eminent Pythagorean philos- 
opher, who, driven out of Italy in the persecu- 
tion of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, and 
became the teacher of Kpamiuondas, by whom 
he was held in the highest esteem. 

Lysis, a river of Ca: ia, only mentioned by Livy 
(xxxviii, 15). 

LysısTRĂTUS, of Sicyon, the brother of Lysip- 
pus, was a statuary, and devoted himself to the 
making of portraits. He was the first who took 
aceast of the human face in gypsum; and from 
this mould he produced eopies by pouring into it 
melted wax. 

[Lxso. 1. A Sicilian of rank at Lilybeum, 
plundered by Verres while prætor of Sicily in 
B.C. 73-71.—2. A native of Patra, an intimate 
friend of Cieero's, who intrusted to his eare 
Tullius Tiro during his illness at that place: 
when Lyso subsequently visited Rome, he re- 
ceived great attention from both Tiro and Ci- 
eero. | 

Lystra (7 Avorpa, Tà Aócrpa : ruins probably 
at Huradagh, called Bin Bir Kilisseh), a city of 
Lycaonia, on the eonfines of Isauria, eclebrated 
as one ehief secne of the preaching of Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts, xiv.). 


M. 


Maca (Márai). 1. A people on the eastern 
coast of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscat.— 
2. An inland people of Libya, in the Regio Syr- 
tica, that is, the part of Northern Africa between 
the Syrtes. 

MACALLA, a town on the eastern eoast of Brut- 
tium, which was said to possess the tomb and a 
sanetuary of Philoctetes. 

Mackin or Mackreus (Múxap or Marapetc). 
1, Son of Helios (or Crinaeus) and Rhodos, fled 
from Rhodes to Lesbos after the murder of 
Tenages.—2. Son of Æolus. Vid. CawAcE.— 
3. Son of Jason and Medea, also ealled Merme- 
rus or Mormorus.—[4. One of the Lapithe, slew 
the centaur Erigdupus at the nuptials of Pirith- 
ous.—5. Of Nericus, one of the companions of 
Ulysses. } 

Macánia (Maxapia), daughter of Hercules and 
Deianira. 

MacAria (Maxapía). A poetical name of sev- 
eral islands, such as Lesbos, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
—2. An island in the southern part of the Sinus 
Arabicus (now Red Sea), off the coast of the 
Troglodyte. 

Macarius (Maxdpioc), a Spartan, was one of 
the three commanders of the Peloponnesian 
force sent to aid the Altolians in the reduction 
of Naupaetus, B.C. 426, which, however, was 
saved by Demosthenes ; he was afterward slain 
at the battle of Olpe. 

Maccan.z1 (Makkafaiot) the deseendants of 
the family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or Mac- 
eabzus, a surname which he obtained from his 
glorious victories. (From the Hebrew makkab, 
“a hammer") They were also ealled Asamo- 
noi ('Acajovaiot), from Asamoneus, or Chas- 
mon, the great-grandfather of Mattathias, the 
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father of Judas Maceabeeus, or, in a shorter 
form, Asmonei or Hasmonie. This family first 
obtained distinetion irom the attempts whieh 
were made by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, to root out the worship of Jehovah, and 
introduce the Greck religion among the inhab- 
itants of Judæa. Antiochus published an edict, 
which enjoined uniformity of worship through- 
out his dominions. At Modin, a town not far 
from Lydda, lived Mattathias, a iman of the 
priestly line and of deep religious feeling, who 
had five sons in the vigor of their days, John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When 
the officer of the Syrian king visited Modin to 
enforee obedience to the royal edict, Mattathias 
not only refused to desert the religion of his 
forefathers, but with his own hand struck dead 
the first renegade who attempted to offer saeri- 
fice on the heathen altar, Hethen put to death 
the king’s oflicer, and retired to the mountains 
with his five sons (B.C. 167). Their numbers 
daily inereased ; and as opportunities oecurred, 
they issued from their mountain fastnesses, eut 
off detaehments of the Syrian army, destroyed 
heathen altars, and restored in many places the 
synagogues and the open worship of the Jewish 
religion. Within a few months the insurrec- 
tion at Modin had grown into a war for national 
independence. But the toils of such a war 
were too much for the aged frame of Mattathias, 
who died in the first year of the revolt, leaving 
the conduct of it to Judas, his third son. 1. Ju- 
DAS, who assumed the surname of Maccabeeus, 
as has been mentioned above, earried on the 
war with the same prudence and energy with 
which it had been commenced. After meeting 
with great success, he at length fell in battle 
against the forees of Demetrius I. Soter, 160. 
He was succeeded in the command by his broth- 
er,—2. JONATHAN, Who maintained the cause of 
Jewish independenee with equal vigor and suc- 
cess, and became recognized as high-priest of 
the Jews. He was put to death by Tryphon, 
the minister of Antiochus VI, who treaeher- 
ously got him into his power, 144. Jonathan 
was succeeded in the high-priesthood by his 
brother,—3. Simon, who was the most fortunate 
of the sons of Mattathias, and under whose gov- 
ernment the country became virtually independ- 
ent of Syria. He was murdered by his son-in- 
law Ptolemy, the governor of Jerieho, together 
with two of his sons, Judas and Mattathias, 135. 
His other son, Joannes Hyreanus, eseaped, and 
sueeceded his father.—4. Joannes IHyncaxus I. 
was high-priest 185-106. He did not assume 
the title of king, but was to all intents and pur- 
poses an independent monarch. Vid. Hynca- 
nus. He was suceeeded by his son Aristobu- 
lus L—5. ArisroBuzus I, was the first of the 
Maccabees who assumed the kingly title, which 
was henceforth borne by his suecessors. His 
reign lasted only a year, 106-105. Vid. Amis- 
TOBULUS. He was sueeeeded by his brother,— 
6. ALEXANDER JANN.£US, who reigned 105-78. 
Vid. ALEXANDER, p. 42, b. He was sueceeded 
by his widow,—7. ALExaNDRa, who appointed 
her son Hyreanus 11. to the priesthood, and held 
the supreme power 78-69. On her death in the- 
latter year, her son,—8. Hyrcaxus IL, obtained 
the kingdom, 69, but was supplanted almost 1m- 
mediately afterward by bis Pola ARIS- 
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yonULUS IL, who obtained the throne 68. Vid. 
ARIsTOBULUS. For the remainder of the history 
of the house of the Maccabees, vid. Hyrcanus I. 
and Hrnopzs I. 

MacpóxiA (Maxedovía : Maxedévec), a coun- 
try in Europe, north of Greeee, which is said to 
have derived its name from an ancient Kiug 
Macedon, a son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Thyia, a 
daughter of Deucalion. The name first oceurs 
in Herodotus, but its more ancient form appears 
to have been Macétia (Maxería); and, accord- 
ingly, the Macedonians are sometimes called 
Maceta, The country is said to have been 
originally named Emathia, The boundaries of 
Macedonia ditfered at different periods. In the 
time of Herodotus the name Macedonis desig- 
nated only the country to the south and west 
of the River Lydias. The boundaries of the 
ancient Macedonian monarchy, before the time 
of Philip, the father of Alexander, were on the 
south Olympus and the Cambunian Mountains, 
which separated it from Thessaly and Epirus, 
ou the east the River Strymon, which separated 
it from Thrace, and on the north and west Il- 
lyria and Pzeonia, from which it was divided by 
no well-defined limits. Macedonia was greatly 
enlarged by tlic conquests of Philip. He added 
to his kingdom Peonia on the north, so that the 
mountains Seordus and Orbelus now separated 
it from Meesia; a part of Thrace on the east as 
far as the River Nestus, whieh Thracian district 
was usually called Macedonia adjecta ; the pen- 
insula Chalcidice on the south; and on the 
west a part of Illyria, as far as the Lake Lych- 
nitis. On the conquest of the country by the 
Romans, B.C. 168, Macedonia was divided into 
four districts, which were quite independent of 
one another: 1. The country between the Stry- 
mon and the Nestus, with a part of Thrace east 
of the Nestus, as far as the Hebrus, and also 
including the territory of Heraclea Sintiea and 
Bisaltice, west of the Strymon; the capital of 
this district was Amphipolis. 2. The country 
between the Strymon and the Axius, exelusive 
of those parts already named, but ineluding 
Chaleidice; the capital Thessaloniea. 8. The 
country between the Axius and Peneus; the 
capital Pella. 4. The mountainous eountry in 
the west; the capital Pelagonia. After the 
conquest of the Achæans in 146, Macedonia 
was formed into a Roman provinee, and Thes- 
saly and Illyria were incorporated with it; but, 
at the same time, the district east of the Nestus 
was again assigned to Thrace. The Roman 
province of Macedonia accordingly extended 
from the Augean to the Adriatic Seas, and was 
bounded on the south by the province of Achaia. 
it was originally governed by a proeonsul; it 
was made by Tiberius one of the provinces of 
the Cæsar; but it was restored to the senate 
by Ciaudius. Macedonia may be deseribed as 
a large plain, surrounded on three sides by lofty 
mountains. Through this plain, however, run 
many smaller ranges of mountains, between 
which are wide and fertile valleys, extending 
from the eoast far into the interior. The chief 
mountains were SconDUs or SCARDUS, on the 
northwestern frontier, toward lllyria and Dar- 
dania ; further east, OnsELus and  Scowius, 
whieh separated it from Moesia ; and Ruopors, 
which extended from Seomius in a southeast- 
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erly direetion, forming the boundary between 
Maecdonia and Thraee. On the southern fron- 
tier were the Campunit Montes and OLYMPUS. 
The chief rivers were in the direetion of east 
to west, the Nrstus, the StrYMON, the Axtus, 
the largest of all, the Lubias or Lrpias, and the 
Haniacuon, The great bulk of the inhabit- 
ants of Macedonia consisted of Thracian and 
Hlyrian tribes. Atan early period some Greek 
tribes settled in the southern part of the eoun- 
try. They are said to have eome from Argos, 
and to have been led by Gauanes, Aéropus, and 
Perdiceas, the three sons of Temenus the Hera- 
clid. Perdiceas, the youngest of the brothers, 
was looked upon as the founder of the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. A later tradition, however, re- 
garded Caranus, who was also a Heraelid from 
Argos, as the founder of the monarchy. These 
Greek settlers intermarried with the original 
inhabitants of the country. The dialeet which 
they spoke was akin to the Doric, but it con- 
tained many barbarous words and forms ; and 
the Maeedonians were aecordingly never re- 
garded by the other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. 
Moreover, it was only in the south of Macedonia 
that the Greek language was spoken; in the 
north and northwest of the country the Illyrian 
tribes continued to speak their own language, 
and to preserve their ancient habits and eus- 
toms. Very little is known of the history of 
Maeedonia till the reign of Amyntas L, who 
was a contemporary of Darius Hystaspis ; but 
from that time their history is more or less in- 
timately connected with that of Greece, till at 
length Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
became the virtual master of the whole of 
Greece. The eonquests of Alexander, extend- 
ed the Macedonian supremacy over a great part 
of Asia; and the Macedonian kings continued to 
exereise their sovereignty over Greece till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Romans, 168, brought 
the Macedonian monarchy to a close. The details 
of the Macedonian history are given in the lives 
of the separate kings. 

MacELLA (now Macellaro), a small fortified 
town in the west of Sicily, southeast of Segesta. 

Macer, Aimitivs. 1. A Roman poet, a native 
of Verona, died in Asia B.C. 16. He wrote a 
poem or poems upon birds, snakes, and medicinal 
plants, in imitation, it would appear. of the 
Theriaca of Nieander. (Ov., Zrist,, iv., 10, 44.) 
The work now extant, entitled “ ZEmilius Macer 
de Herbarum Virtutibus," belongs to the Middle 
Ages.— 2. We must earefully distinguish from 
JEmilius Macer of Verona, a poet Macer, who 
wrote on the Trojan war, and who must have 
been alive in A.D. 12, sinee he is addressed by 
Ovid in that year (ex-Pont, ii, 10, 2)—8 A 
Roman jurist, who lived in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus. He wrote several works, extraets 
from which are given in the Digest. 

Macer, Crópius, was governor of Africa at 
Nero’s death, A.D. 68, when he laid claim to the 
throne. He was murdered at the instigation 
of Galba by the procurator Trebonius Garuci- 
anus. 

Macer, Licinius. Vid. Lroixivs. 

Macestus (Mákgoroc: now Simaul-Su, and 
lower Susugherli), a considerable river of Mysia, 
rises in the northwest of Phrygia, and flows 
north through Mysia into the Rhyndacus, It 
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is probably the same river which Polybius (v., 
77) calls Megistus (Méyzorog). 

[Macuaneus (Mayarpetc), son of Detas of 
Delphi, is said to have slain Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles, in a quarrel about the sacrifi- 
cial meat at Delphi.] 

Macnærŭs (Mayatpobc : Mayatpírgc), a strong 
border fortress in the south of Perea, in Pales- 
tine, on the confines of the Nabathei : a strong- 
hold of the Sicarii in the Jewish war. A tradi- 
tion made it the place where John the Baptist 
was beheaded. 

MacHanipnas, tyrant of Lacedemon, succeed- 
ed Lycurgus about B.C. 210. Like his prede- 
cessor, he had no hereditary title to the crown, 
but ruled by the swords of his mercenaries 
alone. 
Philopemen, the general of the Achean league, 
in 207. 

Macuaon (Mayáov), son of Alsculapius, was 
. married to Anticlea, the daughter of Diocles, by 
whom he became the father of Gorgasus, Nico- 
machus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and Polemocrates. 
Together with his brother Podalirius, he went 
to Troy with thirty ships, commanding the men 
who came from Tricca, Ithome, and CEchalia. 
in this war he acted as the surgeon of the 
Greeks, and also distinguished himself in battle. 
He was himself wounded by Paris, but was car- 
ried from the field by Nestor. Later writers 
mention him as one of the Greek heroes who 
were concealed in the wooden horse, and he is 
said to have cured Philoctetes. He was killed 
by Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, and he re- 
ceived divine honors at Gerenia, in Messenia. 

[Macnares (Maydp7c), son of Mithradates the 
Great, was appointed by his father king of Bos- 
porus. After the repeated defeats of Mithradates 
by the Romans, Machares proved a traitor, and 
sent supplies to Lucullus: his father, though 
hard pressed by the Roman troops, marched 
against Machares, and the latter put himself to 
death to avoid falling into his enraged father’s 
hands. ] 

MacnLYEs (MéyAvec), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the western side of the Lake 
Triton, in what was afterward called Africa 
Propria. 

Macnon (Máyov), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandrea, wliere he 
gave instructions respecting comedy to the 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium. [Two 
or three fragments remain, which are given by 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. ii., p. 1133- 
4, edit. minor.] 

Macrstus or Macistum (Máktoroc, Máktorov : 
Maxiortoc), an ancient town of Elis in Triphylia, 
northeast of Lepreum, originally called Plata- 
nistus (IlAaravevrotc), and founded by the Cau- 
cones. 

MacorABA (Makopáóa : now Mecca), a city in 
the west of Arabia Felix ; probably the sacred 
city of the Arabs, even before the time of Mo- 
hammed, and the seat of the worship of Alitat 
or Alitta under the emblem of a meteoric stone. 

Macra (now Magra), a small river rising in 
the Apennines and flowing into the Ligurian 
Sea near Luna, which, from the time of Au- 
gustus, formed the boundary between Liguria 
and Etruria. 

Macrianus, one of the thirty tyrants, a dis- 
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tinguished general, who accompanied Valerian 
in his expedition against the Persians, A.D. 
260. On the capture of that monarch, Macri- 
anus was proclaimed emperor, together with 
his two sons Macrianus and Quietus. He as- 
signed the management of affairs in the East 
to Quietus, and set out with the younger Mac- 
rianus for Italy. They were encountered by 
Aureolus on the confines of Thrace and Illyria, 
defeated and slain, 262. Quietus was shortly 
afterward slain in the East by Odenathus. 

Macri Cameri. Vid. Camer Macri. 

Macrinus, M. Ovinivs Skvi&nus, Roman em- 
peror, April, A.D. 217-June, 218. He was born 
at Cesarea in Manretania, of humble parents, 
A.D. 164, and rose at length to be prefect of the 
pretorians under Caracalla. He accompanied. 
Caracalla in his expedition against the Parthi- 
ans, and was proclaimed emperor after the death 
of Caracalla, whom he had caused to be assas- 
sinated. He conferred the title of Cesar upon 
his son Diadumenianus, and at the same time 
gained great popularity by repealing some ob- 
noxious taxes. But in the course of the same 
year he was defeated with great loss by the 
Parthians, and was obliged to retire into Syria. 
While here, his soldiers, with whom he had be- 
come unpopular by enforcing among them order 
and discipline, were easily seduced from their 
allegiance, and proclaimed Elagabalus as em- 
peror. With the troops which remained faith- 
ful to him, Macrinus marched against the usurp- 
er, but was defeated, and fled in disguise. He 
was shortly afterward seized in Chalcedon, and 
put to death, after a reign of fourteen months. 

[Macnis (Maxpic), another name for the isl- 
and Helena. Vid. Henena.] 

Macro, Naevius Srerrorivs, a favorite of the 
Emperor Tiberius, was employed to arrest the 
powerful Sejanus in A.D. 31. On the death of 
the latter he was made prefect of the pretori- 
ans, an office which he continued to hold for 
the remainder of Tiberius’s reign and during 
the earlier part of Caligula's. Macro was as 
cruel as Sejanus. He laid informations; he 
presided at the rack ; and he lent himself to the 
most savage caprices of Tiberius during the 
last and worst period of his government. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Tiberius he paid court to the 
young Caligula; and he promoted an intrigue 
bétween his wife Ennia and the young prince. 
It was rumored that Macro shortened the last 
moments of Tiberius by stifling him with the 
bedding as he recovered unexpectedly from a 
swoon. But Calignla soon became jealous of 
Macro, and compelled him to kill himself with 
his wife and children, 38. 

Macrosit (Maxpd6co1, i. e., Long-lived), an 
/Mthiopian people in Africa, placed by Herodotus 
(iii, 17) on the shores of the Southern Ocean. 
It is in vain to attempt their accurate identifi- 
cation with any known people. 

Macrosius, the grammarian, whose full name 
was Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macrobius. 
All we know about him is that he lived in the 
age of Honorius and Theodosius, that he was 
probably a Greek, and that he had a son named 
Eustathius. He states in the preface to his 
Saturnalia that Latin was to him a foreign 
tongue, and hence we may fairly conclude that 
he was a Greek by birth, more especially as we 
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find numerous Greek idioms in his style. He 
was probably a pagan. His extant works are, 
1. Saturnaliorum Conviviorum Libri VII., con- 
sisting of a series of dissertations on history, 
mythology, criticism, and various points of an- 
tiquarian research, supposed to have been de- 
livered during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius Pratextatus, who was in- 
vested with the highest offices of state under 
Valentinian and Valens. The form of the work 
is avowedly copied from the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the Danquet: in substance it bears a 
strong resemblance to the Noctes Attica of A. 
Gellius. The first book treats of the festivals 
of Saturnus and Janus, of the Roman calendar, 
Sc. The second book commences with a col- 
lection of bon mots, ascribed to the most cele- 
brated wits of antiquity ; to these are appended 
a series of essays on matters connected with 
the pleasures of the table. The four following 
books are devoted to criticisms on Virgil. The 
seventh book is of a more miscellaneous char- 
acter than the preceding. 2. Commentarius ex 
Cicerone in Somnium Scipionis, a tract much 
studied during the Middle Ages. The Dream 
of Scipio, contained in the sixth book of Cic- 
ero’s De Republica, is taken as a text, which 
suggests a succession of discourses on the 
physical constitution of the universe, according 
to the views of the New Platonists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets 
on mind as well as matter. 3. De Differentiis 
et Soeietatibus Greci Latinique Verbi, a treatise 
purely grammatical, of which only an abridg- 
ment is extant, compiled by a ce tain Joannes. 
The best editions of the works „f Macrobius 
are by Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1670, and by 
Zeunius, Lips. 1774: [the first volume of a 
new and more copious critical edition was pub- 
lished at Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1848, edited 
by Lud. Janus. ] 

MacnoxEs (Méxpwvec), a powerful and war- 
like Caucasian people on the northeastern shore 
of the Pontus Euxinus. 

Macrorium (Maxrópiov: Makropivoc), a town 
in the south of Sicily, near Gela. à 

Macynia (Maxvvia: Maxvuveúc), a town in the 
south of ZEtolia, near the mountain Taphiassus, 
east of Calydon and the Evenus. 

[Manaura or Mapurus (Mddovpoc), a town 
in northern Numidia, near Tagaste, not to*be 
confounded with Mepaura.] 

MADIANITZ (Maótavirat, Madinvaiot, Madinvoi: 
in the Old Testament, Midianim), a powerful 
nomad people in the south of Arabia Petrea, 
about the head of the Red Sea. They carried 
on a caravan trade between Arabia and Egypt, 
and were troublesome enemies of the Israelites 
until they were conquered by Gideon. They 
do not appear in history after the Babylonish 
captivity. 

[Manyas (Madvac, Ion. Maó?gc), a king of the 
Scythians, under whom they overran Asia and 
advanced as far as Egypt: he is called by 
Strabo InaNTHYRSUS.] 

Mapytus (Máóvroc: Madórioc: now Maito), 
a sea-port town on the Thracian Chersonesus. 

MzANDER (Matavópos: now Mendereh or Mein- 
der, or Boyuk-Mendereh, i. e., the Great Men- 
dereh, in contradistinction to the Little Mendereh, 
the ancient Cayster) has its source in the 
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| mountain called Aulocrenas, above Celene, ii 
the south of Phrygia, close to the source of the 
Marsyas, which immediately joins it. Vad. Ce- 
nena. It flows in.a general western direction, 
with various changes of direction, but on the 
whole with a slight inclination to the. south. 
After leaving Phrygia, it flows parallel to Mount 
Messogis, on its southern side, forming the 
boundary between Lydia and Caria, and at last 
falls into the Icarian Sea between Myus and 
Priene. Its whole length is above one hundred 
and seventy geographical miles. The Mean- 
der is deep, but narrow, and very turbid, and 
therefore not navigable farup. Its upper course 
lies chiefly through elevated plains, and partly 
in a deep rocky valley: its lower course, for 
the last one hundred and ten miles, is through 
a beautiful wide plain, through which it flows 
in those numerous windings that have made its: 
name a descriptive verb (to meander), and which 
it often inundates. The alteration made in the 
coast about its mouth by its alluvial deposit was 
observed by the ancients, and it has been con- 
tinually going on. Vid. Larmicus Sinus and 
MiLeETUS. The tributaries of the Meander werc,. 
on the right or northern side, the Marsyas, 
Cludrus, Letheus, and Geson, and on the left 
or southern side, the Obrimas, Lycus, Harpa- 
sus, and another Marsyas. As a god, Meander 
is described as the father of the nymph Cyane,. 
who was the mother of Caunus. Hence the 
latter is called by Ovid (Met., ix., 573) Maan- 
drius juvenis. 

[MugANpnR1US (Mardvdptog), secretary to Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, through whose treach- 
ery or incompetency Polycrates was induced to 
place himself in the power of Orcetes, and was 
by him put to death. Meandrius, upon this, re- 
tained in his own hands the tyranny, until the 
advance of the Persians under Otanes to place 
Syloson, brother of Polycrates, on the throne, 
when he capitulated : having brought about the 
assassination of the chief Persians, he made his 
escape to Sparta; the ephori, however, banish- 
ed him from the Peloponnesus.] 

MuzgcENASs, C. CiLnius, was born some time 
between B.C. 73 and 63; and we learn from 
Horace (Carm., iv., 11) that his birth-day was 
the thirteenth of April. His family, though be- 
longing wholly to the equestrian order, was of 
high antiquity and honor, and traced its descent 
from the Lucumones of Etruria. His paternal 
ancestors, the Cana, are mentioned by Livy (x., 
3, 5) as having attained great power and wealth 
at Arretium about B.C. 301. The maternal 
branch of the family was likewise of Etruscan 
origin, and it was from them that the name 
of Mecenas was derived, it being customary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother's 
as well as the father's name. It is in allusion 
to this circumstance that Horace (Sat., i., 6, 3) 
mentions both his avus maternus atquc paternus 
as having been distinguished by commanding 
numerous legions; a passage, by the way, from 
which we are not to infer that the ancestors of 
Mecenas had ever led the Roman legions. Al- 
though it is unknown where Mecenas received 
his edueation, it must doubtless have been a 
careful one. We learn from Horace that he 
was versed both in Greek and Roman literature ;. 
and his taste for literary pursuits was shown, 
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not only by his patronage cf the most eminent 
poets of his time, but also by several perforin- 
ances of his own, both in verse and prose. It 
has been conjectured that he became acquaint- 
ed with Augustus at Apollonia before the death 
of Julius Cesar; but he is mentioned for the 
first time in B.C. 40, and from this year his 
name constantly occurs as one of the chief 
friends and ministers of Augustus. Thus we 
find him emploved in B.C. 37 in negotiating 
with Antony; and it was probably on this oc- 
casion that Horace accompanied him to Brun- 
disium, a journey which he has described in 
the fifth satire of the first book. During the 
war With Antony, which was brought to a close 
by the battle of Actium, Mæcenas remained at 
Rome, being intrusted with the administration 
of the civil affairs of Italy. During this time 
he suppressed the conspiracy of the younger 
Lepidus. Mecenas was not present at the bat- 
tle of Actium, as some Critics have supposed ; 
and the first epode of Horace probably does not 
relate at all to Actium, but to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition against Sextus Pompeius. On the re- 
turn of Augustus from Actium, Mecenas en- 
joyed a greater share of his favor than ever, 
and, in conjunction with Agrippa, had the man- 
agement of all public affairs. It is related that 
Augustus at this time took counsel with Agrip- 
pa and Mecenas respecting the expediency of 
restoring the republic; that Agrippa advised 
him to pursue that course, but that Mecenas 
strongly urged him to establish the empire. 
For many years Mecenas continued to preserve 
the uninterrupted favor of Augustus; but, be- 
tween B.C. 21 and 16, a coolness, to say the 
least, had sprung up between the emperor and 
his faithful minister, and after the latter year 
he retired entirely from public life. The cause 
of this estrangement is enveloped in doubt. 
Dion Cassius positively attributes it to an in- 
trigue carried on by Augustus with Terentia, 
Mecenas’s wife. Mecenas died B.C. 8, and 
was buried on the Esquiline. He left no chil- 
dren, and he bequeathed'his property to Augus- 
tus. Mecenas had amassed an enormous for- 
tune. He had purchased a tract of ground on 
the Esquiline Hill, which had formerly served 
as a burial-place for the lower orders. (Hor., 
Sat., i., 8, 7.) Here he had planted a garden, 
and built a house, remarkable for its loftiness, 
on account of a tower by which it was sur- 
mounted, and from the top of which Nero is 
said to have afterward contemplated the burn- 
ing of Rome. In this residence he seems to 
have passed the greater part of his time, and 
to have visited the country but seldom. His 
house was the rendezvous of all the wits of 
Rome ; and whoever could contribute to the 
amusement of the company was always wel- 
come to a seat at his table. But his really in- 
timate friends consisted of the greatest gen- 
¡uses and most learned men of Rome ; and if 
it was from his universal inclination toward 
men of talent that he obtained the reputation 
of a literary patron, it was by his friendship for 
such poets as Virgil and Horace that he de- 
served it. Virgil was indebted to him for the 
recovery of his farm, which had been appro- 


priated by the soldiery in the division of lands | 


in B.C. 41; and it was at the request of Me- 


arose from liis love of ease and luxury, or it 
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| cenas that he undertook the Georgics, the most 
, finished of all his poems. To Horace he was a 
still greater benefactor. He presented him with 
the means of a comfortable subsistence, a farm 
[in the Sabine country. 1f the estate was but 
a moderate one, we learn from Horace himself 
that the bounty of Mæcenas was regulated by 
his own contented views, and not by his pa- 
 tron's want of generosity. (Carm., iii., 16, 38.) 

Of M:cenas's own literary productions only a 
few fragments exist. From these, however, 
and from the notices which we find of his writ- 
ings in ancient authors, we are led to think that 
we have not suffered any great loss by their 
destruction ; for, although a good judge of lit- 
erary merit in others, he does not appear to 
lave been an author of much taste himself. In 
his way of life Macenas was addicted to every 
species of luxury. We find several allusions 
in the ancient authors to the effeminacy of his 
dress. He was fond of theatrical entertain- 
ments, especially pantomimes, as may be in- 
ferred from his patronage of Bathyllus, the cel- 
cbrated dancer, who was a freedman of his. 
That moderation of character which led him to 
be content with his equestrian rank, probably 


might have been the result of more prudent and 
politic views. As a politician, the principal 
trait in his character was fidelity to his master, 
and the main end of all his cares was the con- 
solidation of the empire; but, at the same 
time, he recommended Augustus to put no check 
on the free expression of public opinion, and, 
above all, to avoid that cruelty which for so 
many years had stained the Roman annals with 
blood. 

Maæcïvs Tarra. Vid. Tarpa. 

Mxpica (Mardik), the country of the Medi, 
a powerful people in the west of Thrace, on the 
western bank of the Strymon, and the southern 
slope of Mount Scomius. They frequently made 
inroads into the country of the Macedonians, till 
at length they were conquered by the latter peo- 
ple, and their land incorporated with Macedonia, 
of which it formed the northeastern district. 

Matius, Sr., the richest of the plebeian 
knights, employed his fortune in buying up corn 
in Etruria in the great famine at Rome in B.C. 
440. This corn he sold to the poor at a small 
price, or distributed it gratuitously. Such lib- 
erality gained him the favor of the plebcians, 
but, at the same time, exposed him to the hatred 
of the ruling class. Accordingly, in the follow- 
ing year he was accused of having formed a 
conspiracy for the purpose of seizing the king- 
ly power. Thereupon Cincinnatus was appoint- 
ed dictator, and C. Servilius Ahala the master 
of the horse. Mælius was summoned to appear 
before the tribunal of the dictator; but as he 
refused to go, Ahala, with an armed band of 
patrician youths, rushed into the crowd and 
slew him. His property was confiscated, and 
his house pulled down; its vacant site, which 
was called the Equimelium, continued to sub- 
sequent ages a memorial of his fate. Later 
ages fully believed the story of Mzlius’s con- 
spiracy, and Cicero repeatedly praises the glori- 
ous deed of Ahala. But his guilt is very doubt- 
ful. None of the alleged accomplices of Mæ- 
lius were punished ; and Ahala eo to 
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trial, and only escaped condemnation by a vol- 
untary exile. 

MukNXcA (Matvaxy), a town in the south of 
Hispania Beetica, on the coast, the most west- 
erly colony of the Phoceans. 

Maniprs (Maiwádec), a name of the Bac- 
chantes, from paivoua, “to be mad,” because 
they were phrensied in the worship of Dionysus 
or Bacchus. 

Masnatus (rò MaívaAov or Marvddrov ópoc: 
now Roïnon), a mountain in Arcadia, which ex- 
tended from Megalopolis to Tegea, was cele- 
brated as the favorite haunt of the god Pan. 
From this mountain the surrounding country 
was called Menália (Matvadia); and on the 
mountain was a town Menalus. ‘The mountain 
was so celebrated that the Roman poets fre- 
quently use the adjectives Menalius and Mana- 
lis as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Mvenius. 1. C., consul B.C. 338, with L. Fu- 
rius Camillus. The two consuls completed the 
subjugation of Latium; they were both reward- 
ed with a triumph ; and equestrian statues were 
erected to their honor inthe forum. The statue 
of Menius was placed upon a column, which is 
spoken of by later writers under the name of 
Columna Mama, and which appears to have 
stood near the end of the forum, on the Capi- 
toline. Menius was dictator in 320, and cen- 
sor in 318. In his censorship he allowed bal- 
conies to be added to the various buildings sur- 
rounding the forum, in order that the spectators 
might obtain more room for beholding the games 
which were exhibited in the forum; and these 
balconies were called after him Meniana (sc. 
edificia).—2. The proposer of the law, about 
286, which required the patres to give their 
sanction to the election of the magistrates be- 
fore they had been elected, or, in other words, 
to confer, or agree to confer, the imperium on 
the person whom the comitia should elect.— 3. 
A contemporary of Lucilius, was a great spend- 
thrift, who squandered all his property, and aft- 
erward supported himself by playing the buffoon. 
He possessed a house in the forum, which Cato 
in his censorship (184) purchased of him, for 
the purpose of building the basilica Porcia. 
Some of the scholiasts on Horace ridiculously 
relate, that when Menius sold his house, he re- 
served for himself one column, the Columna 
Meenia, from which he built a balcony, that he 
might thence witness the games. The true 
origin of the Columna Menia, and of the balco- 
nies called Meniana, has been explained above. 
IS ate lig], 1055.98, 21; Epist., 1., 15, 
26.) 

Manóra, a town in the southeast of Hispania 
Betica, near the coast, situated on a river of 
the same name, and twelve miles east of Malaca. 

[Manus. Vid. Manus.] 

Mmon(Maiwy). 1. Son of Hemon of Thebes. 
He and Lycophontes were the leaders of the 
band that lay in ambush against Tydeus, in the 
war of the Seven against Thebes. Meon was 
the only one whose life was spared by Tydeus. 
Mon, in return, buried Tydeus when the latter 
was slain.—2. Husband of Dindyme, the moth- 
er ef Cybele.—[3. A Latin warrior, who was 
wounded by Æneas in the wars between Æneas 
and Turnus in Italy.] 

Maonia. Vid. Lypra. 
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Maonives (Mavovidyc), i. e., Horner, either 
because he was a son of Mzon, or because he 
was a native of Meonia, the ancient name of 
Lydia. Hence he is also called Maonius sener, 
and his poems the Maeonie charta, or Maonium 
Monts also occurs as a surname of 


carmen. 
Omphale, and of Arachne, because both were 
Lydians. 

Maorm. Vid. Macoris Parvus. 


Moris PXrus (7 Masórec Aiuvij : now Sea of 

zov), an inland sea on the borders of Europe 
and Asia, north of the Pontus Euxinus (now 
Black Sea), with which it communicates by the 
Bosrorus Cimmerius. Its form may be de- 
scribed roughly as a triangle, with its vertex at 
its northeastern extremity, where it receives 
the waters of the great river Tanais (now Don): 
it discharges its superfluous water by a constant 
current into the Euxinc. The ancients had very 
vague notions of its true form and size : the ear- 
lier geographers thought that both it and the 
Caspian Sea were gulfs of the great Northern 
Ocean. ‘The Scythian tribes on its banks were 
called by the collective name of Meóte or Meo- 
tici (Maràra:, Marwrixoí). "The sca had also the 
names of Cimmerium or Bosporicum Mare. 
4eschylus (Prom., 731) applies the name of 
Maotic Strait to the Cimmerian Bosporus (av- 
Àov' MatwTikó0v). 

Mara (Maipa) 1. The dog of Icarius, the 
father of Erigone. Vid. Icarius, No. 1.—2. 
Daughter of Pretus and Antea, a companion of 
Diana (Artemis), by whom she was killed, after 
she had become by Jupiter (Zeus) tlie mother 
of Locrus. Others state that she died a virgin. 
—3. Daughter of Atlas, was married to Tegc- 
ates, the son of Lycaon. Her tomb was shown 
both at Tegea and Mantinea in Arcadia. 

Masa, Juria, sister-in-law of Septimius Se- 
verus, aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother of 
Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. She was 
a native of Emesa in Syria, and seems, after 
the elevation of Septimius Severus, the husband 
of her sister Julia Domna, to have lived at the 
imperial court until the death of Caracalla, and 
to have accumulated great wealth. She con- 
trived and executed the plot which transferred 
the supreme power from Macrinus to her grand- 
son EnacapaLus. When she foresaw the down- 
fall of the latter, she prevailed on him to adopt 
his cousin ALEXANDER Severus. By Severus 
she was always treated with the greatest re- 
spect; she enjoyed the title of Augusta during 
her life, and received divine honors after her 
death. 

Mzvivs. Vid. Bavius. 

Macia, a mountain in Galatia, ten Roman 
miles east of Ancyra. 

Macas (Máyac), king of Cyrene, was a step- 
son of Ptolemy Soter, being the offspring of 
Berenice by a former marriage. He was a 
Macedonian by birth; and he seems to have 
accompanied his mother to Egypt, where he 
soon rose to a high place in the favor of Ptole- 
my. In B.C. 308 he was appointed by that 
monarch to the command of the expedition des- 
tined for the recovery of Cyrene after the death 
of Ophellas. 'The enterprise was completely 
successful, and Magas obtained from his step- 
father the government of the province. At first 
lie ruled over the province only as a dependency 
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of Egypt, but after the death of Ptolemy Soter | who tried to hinder the conversion of 
he not only assumed the character of an inde- | Paulus 
pendent monarch, but even made war on tlie 
King of Egypt. He married Apama, daughter 
of Antiochus Soter, by whom he had a daughter, 
Berenice, afterward the wife of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes. He died 258. 

[Macpata (Maydadaa: Maydadqvóc, probably 
the Old Testament Migdal-El : now El- Meydel), 
a village of Palestine, on the Sea of Galilee, 
probably on the western shore, where the mod- 
ern El-Meydel stands.] 

Macp6tum (Maydohov, MáyóoAov: in the Old 
Testament, Migdol) a city of Lower Egypt, 
near the northeastern frontier, about twelve 
miles southwest of Pelusium : where Pharaoh 
Necho defeated the Syrians, according to He- | unknown origin, can not be decided. He is said 
rodotus (ii., 159). to have restored the true knowledge of the su- 

Maceropria (now Moigte de Broie, on the| preme good principle (Ormuzd), and to have 
Saone), a town on the western frontiers of the | taught his worship to the Magi, whom he divid- 

- Sequani, near which the Gauls were defeated ; ed into three classes, learners, masters, and per- 
by the Germans shortly before Cesar's arrival | fect scholars. They alone could teach the truths 
in Gaul. | and perform the ceremonies of religion, foretell 


Sergius 
us at Cyprus (Acts, xili.), are both called 
Magians ; but in these cases the words páyoc 
and payeóov are used in a secondary sense, for 
a person who pretends to the wisdom, or prac- 
tices the arts of the Magi. This use of the 
name occurs very early among the Grecks, and 
from it we get our word magic (h pay, i. €., 
the art or science of the Magi). The constitu- 
tion of the Magi as an order is ascribed by tra- 
dition to Zoroastres, or Zoroaster as the Greeks 
and Romans called him, the Zarathustra of the 
Zendavesta (the sacred books of the ancient 
Persians), and the Zerdusht of the modern Per- 
sians ; but whether he was their founder, their 
reformer, or the mythical representative of their 











Maat (Máyot), the name of the order of priests | 
and religious teachers among 


Persians, is said to be derived from the Persian | 


word mag, mog, or mugh, i. c., a priest. There 
is strong evidence that a class similar to the 
Magi, and in some cases bearing the same name, 


existed among other Eastern nations, especially | 


the Chaldeans of Babylon ; nor is it at all prob- 


able that either the Magi, or their religion, were | 


of strictly Median or Persian origin ; but, in 
classical literature, they are presented to us 
almost exclusively in connection with Medo- 
Persian history. Herodotus represents them 
as one of the six tribes into which the Median 


people were divided. Under the Median em- | 


pire, before the supremacy passed to the Per- 


the Medes and | 


I 





sians, they were so closely connected with the | 


throne, and had so great an influence in the 
state, that they evidently retained their posi- 
tion after the revolution; and they had power 
enough to be almost successful in the attempt 


they made to overthrow the Persian dynasty | 


after the death of Cambyses, by putting forward 
one of their own number as a pretender to the 
throne, alleging that he was Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, who liad been put to death by his 
brother Cambyses. It is clear that this was a 


plot to restore the Median supremacy ; but. 


whether it arose from mere ambition, or from 





| 


any diminution of the power of the Magi under ' 


the vigorous government of Cyrus, can not be 
said with certainty. The defcat of this Magian 


| 


conspiracy by Darius the son of Hystaspes and | 
the other Persian nobles was followed by a gen- 
eral massacre of the Magi, which was celebrated | 


by an annual festival (rà Mayoóóvia), during 
whieh no Magian was permitted to appear in 
public. 
of religion remained unaltered. The breaking 
up of the Persian empire must have greatly 
altered their condition ; but they still continue 
to appear in history down to the time of the 
later Roman empire. The “wise men” who 


Still their position as the only ministers | 


came from the East to Jerusalem at the time , 


of our Saviour's birth were Magi (udyor is their 
namo in the original, Ma£/., 11., 1). Simon, who 
had deceived the people of Samaria before 


| 


the future, interpret dreams and omens, and as- 
certain the will of Ormuzd by the arts of divi- 
nation. They had three chief methods of divi- 
nation, by calling up the dead, by cups or dishes, 
and by waters. The forms of worship and div- 
ination were strictly defined, and were handed 
down among the Magi by tradition. Like all 
early priesthoods, they seem to have been the 
sole possessors of all the science of their age. 
To be instructed in their learning was esteemed 
the highest of privileges, and was permitted, 
with rare exceptions, to none but the prinees 
of the royal family. Their learning became cel- 
ebrated at an early period in Greece, by the 
name of uáyeia, and was made the subject of 
speculation by the philosophers, whose knowl- 
edge of it seems, however, to have been very 
limited; while their high pretensions, and the 
tricks by which their knowledge of science en- 
abled them to impose upon the ignorant, soon 
attached to their name among the Greeks and 
Romans that bad meaning which is still com- 
monly connected with the words derived from 
it. Besides being priests and men of learning, 
the Magi appear to have discharged judicial 
functions. 

[Maarus, Decivs, one of the most distinguish- 
ed men at Capua in the time of the second Pu- 
nie war, and leader of the Roman party in that 
town in opposition to Hannibal: on the surren- 
der of the town Hannibal reqnired him to be de- 
livered up to him.] 

Maena Gracia. Vid. GRECIA. 

Macna Mater. Vid. Ruea. 

Maenentivs, Roman emperor in the West, 
A.D. 350-353, whose full name was Friavius 
Poritius Macnentivs. He was a German by 
birth, and after serving as a common soldier 
was eventually intrusted by Constans, the son 
of Constantine the Great, with the command of 
the Jovian and Herculian battalions who had 
replaced the ancient pratorian guards when the 
empire was remodelled by Diocletian. He avail- 
ed himself of his position to organize a conspir- 
acy against the weak and profligate Constans, 
who was put to death by liis emissaries. Mag- 
nentius thereupon was acknowledged as emper- 


Philip preached to them (Acts, viii.), and Elymas, | orin all the Western provinces except Illyria, 
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where Vetranio had assumed the purple. Con- 
stantius hurried fron: the fronticr of Persia to 
crush the usurpers. Vetranio submitted to Con- 
stantius at Sardica in December, 350. Mag- 
nentius was first defeated by Constantius at the 
sanguinary battle of Mursa on the Drave, in the 
autumn of 351, and was obliged to fly into Gaul. 
He was defeated a second timc in the passes 
of the Cottian Alps, and put an end to his own 
life about the middle of August, 353. Magnen- 
tius was a man of commanding stature and 
great bodily strength; but got one spark of 
virtue relieved the blackness of his carecr as a 
sovereign. The power which he obtained by 
treachery and murder he maintained by extor- 
tion aud cruclty. 

Macnus (Mayryc), one of the most important 
of the earlier Athenian comic pocts of the old 
comedy, was a native of the demus of Icaria or 
Icarius in Attica. He flourished B.C. 460 and 
onward, and dicd at an advanced age, shortly 
before the representation of the Knights of Aris- 
tophanes, that is, in 422. (Aristoph., Equit., 
524.) His plays contained a great deal of coarse 
buffoonery. [A few fragments of his plays are 
collected by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grac., vol. 
1., p.5-6.] 

MacxEsiA (Mayvycia: Máyvac, pl. Máyuyres). 
1. The most casterly district of Thessaly, was a 
long, narrow slip of country, extending from the 
Peneus on the north to the Pagaswan Gulf on 
the south, and bounded on the west by the great 
Thessalian plain. It was a mountainous coun- 
try, as it comprehended the Mounts Ossa and 
Pelion. Its inhabitants, the Magnetes, are said 
to have founded the two cities in Asia mention- 
ed below.—2. M. ap Sip¥ium (M. mpòç ZutvAo 
Or vo Xwmr(Ao: ruins at Manissa), a city in the 
northwest of Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot 
of the northwest declivity of Mount Sipylus, 
and on the south bank of the Hermus, is famous 
in history as the scene of the victory gained by 
the two Scipios over Antiochus the Great, which 
secured to the Romans the empire of the East, 
B.C. 190. After the Mithradatic war, the Ro- 
mans made ita libera civitas. It suffered, with 
other cities of Asia Minor, from thc great earth- 
quake in the reign of Tiberius; but it was still 
a place of importance in the fifth century.—3. 
M. ab Maanprum (M.7 mpoc Matévópo, M. éci 
Maiávópo : ruins at Inck-bazar), a city in the 
southwest of Lydia, in Asia Minor, was situated 
on the River Letheus, a northern tributary of 
the Meander. It was destroyed by the Cim- 
merians (probably about B.C. 700) and rebuilt 
by colonists from Miletus, so that it became an 
Ionian city by race as well as position. 
one of tlie cities given to Themistocles by Ar- 
taxerxes. It was celebrated for its temple of 


Arterais Leucophryne, one of the most bcauti- | 


ful in Asia Minor, the ruius of which still exist. 

MacNóPóuis (MayvóroAcc), or EurATonra MAc- 
NoPoLis, a city of Pontus, in Asia Minor, near 
the conflucnce of the rivers Lycus and Iris, be- 
gun by Mithradates LEupator and finished by 
Pompev, but probably destroyed before very 
long. 

e Portus. 1. (Now Gulf of Almeria), a 
harbor of Hispania Betica, on the Iberian Gulf, 
between Abdera and the promontory Charide- 
mus.—2. (Méyac Auv), a harbor on the west 
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of the north coast of Hispania 'Parraconensis, 
among the Callaici Lucenses.— 3. (Méyac Ac- 
uiv), a haven on the south coast of Dritain, op- 
posite the island Vectis (now Isle of Wight), 
now probably the Gulf of Portsmouth.] 
[Macnus Sinus (6 uéyac ól;oc, now Gulf 
of Siam), the great gulf on the cast coast of In- 
dia extra Gangem, or the Chersonesus Aurea, 
separating this from the opposite coast of the 
Sine. ] - 
Maco (Máyov). 1. A Carthaginian, said to 
have becn the founder of the military power of 
that city, by introducing a regular discipline 
and organization into her armies. He flour- 
ished from B.C.550 to 500, and was probably 
the father of Hasdrubal, who was slain in the 
battle against Gelo at Himera. Vid. Hawrr- 
car, No.1.—2. Commander of the Carthaginian 
fieet under Himilco in the war against Dionys- 
ius, 396. When Himilco returned to Africa 
after the disastrous termination of the expedi- 
tion, Mago appears to have been invested with 
the chief command in Sicily. He carried on the 
war with Dionysius, but in 392 was compelled 
to conclude a treaty of peace, by which he aban- 
doncd his allies the Sicilians to the power of Dio- 
nysius. In 383 he again invaded Sicily, but was 
defeated by Dionysius and slain in battle.—3. 
Commanderof the Carthaginian army in Sicily in 
344. He assisted Hicetas in the war against Ti- 
moleon ; but, becoming apprehcnsive of treach- 
ery, he sailed away to Carthage. Here he put 
an end to his own life, to avoid a worse fate at 
the hands of his countrymen, who nevertheless 
erucified his lifeless body.—4. Son of Hamilcar 
Barca, and youngest brother of the famous Han- 
nibal. He accompanicd Hannibal to Italy, and 
after the battle of Canna (216) carried the news 
of this great victory to Carthage; but, instead 
of returning to Italy, he was sent into Spain 
with a considerable foree to the support of his 
other brother Hasdrubal, who was hard pressed 
by the two Scipios (215). He continued in this 
country for many years; and after his brother 
Hasdrubal-quitted Spain in 208, in order to 
march to the assistance of Hannibal in Italy, 
the command in Spain devolved upon him and 
upon Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. After their 


decisive defeat by Scipio at Silpia in 206, Mago 


Tt was | 


retired to Gades, and subsequently passed the 
winter in the lesser of the Balearic Islands, 
where the memory of his sojourn is still pre- 
served in the name of the celebrated harbor, 
Portus Magonis, or Port Mahon. Early in the 
ensuing summer (205) Mago landed in Liguria, 
where lic surprised the town of Genoa. Here 
he maintained himself for two years, but in 203 
he was defeated with great loss.in Cisalpine 
Gaul by Quintilius Varus, and was himself se- 
vercly wounded. Shortly afterward he em- 
barked his troops in order to return to Africa, 
but he died of his wound before reaching Africa. 
Cornelius Nepos, in opposition to all other au- 
thorities, represents Mago as surviving the bat- 
tle of Zama, and says that he perished in a ship- 
wreck, or was assassinated by his slaves.—5 
Surnamed the Samnite, was one of the chief of 
ficers of Hannibal in Italy, where he held for a 
considcrable time the chief command in Brut- 
tium.—6. Commander of the garrison of New 
Carthage when that city was taken by Scipio 
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Africanus, 209. Mago was sent a prisoner to 
Rome.—7. A Carthaginian of uncertain date, 
who wrote a work upon agriculture in the Pu- 
nic language, in twenty-eight books. So great 
was the reputation of this work even at Rome, 
that after the destruction of Carthage, the sen- 
ate ordered that it should be translated into 
Latin by competent persons, at the head of 
whom was D. Silanus. It was subsequently 
translated into Greek, though with some abridg- 
ment and alteration, by Cassius Dionysius of 
Utica. Mago’s precepts on agricultural matters 
are continually cited by the Roman writers on 
those subjects in terms of the highest commen- 
dation. 

Macónis Portus. Vid. Maco, No. 4. 

Macontikcum. Vid. MoGoNTIACUM. 

[Macrapa (now Urumea, or, according to oth- 
ers, Bidassoa), a small river on the northern 
coast of Hispania ‘Tarraconensis. ] 

MaHarBaL (Maápfac), son of Himilco, and one 
of the most distinguished officers of Hannibal 
in the second Punic war. Hc is first mention- 
ed at the siege of Saguntum. After the battle 
of Canne he urged Hannibal to push on at once 
with his cavalry upon Rome itself; and on the 
refusal of his commander, he is said to have ob- 
served, that Hannibal knew indeed how to gain 
victories, but not how to use them. 

Mata (Mata or Macác), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, was the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the seven sisters. Ina grotto 
of Mount Cyllene in Arcadia she became by Ju- 
piter (Zeus) tle mother of Mercury (Hermes). 


Areas, the son of Jupiter (Zeus) by Callisto, ' 


was given to her to be reared. Vid. PLEIADES. 
Maia was likewise the name of a divinity wor- 
shipped at Rome, whe was also called Majesta. 
She is mentioned in connection with Vulcan, 
and was regarded by some as the wife of that 
god, though it seems for no other reason but 
because a priest of Vulcan offered a sacrifice to 
her on the first of May. In the popular super- 
stition of later times she was identified with 
Maia, the daughter of Atlas. 

MasoriAnus, Junius VaLERIus, Roman em- 
peror in the West, A.D. 457-461, was raised to 
the empire by Ricimer. His reign was chiefly 
occupied in making preparations to invade the 
Vandals in Africa ; but the immense fleet which 
he had collected for this purpose in the harbor 
of New Carthage in Spain was destroyed by the 
Vandals in 460. Thereupon he concluded a 
peace with Genseric. His activity and popu- 
larity excited the jealousy of Ricimer, who com- 
pelled him to abdicate, and then put an end to 
his life. 

Mastua. Vid. Coxsrantia, No. 3. 

Marica (now Malaga), an important town on 
the coast of Hispania Betica, and on a river of 
the same name (now Guadalmedina), was found- 
ed by the Pheenicians, and has always been a 
flourishing place of commerce from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

MaraLas. Vid. Matelas. 

MaLanca (Ma2dyya), a city of India, probably 
the modern Madras. 

Matcuus (MáZyoc). 1. Of Philadelphia in Syr- 
ia; a Byzantine historian and rhetorician, wrote 





MAMERCUS, 


With Dexippus by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 
1829.—[2. King of Arabia Petrea, was contem- 
porary with Herod the Great, who fled to him 
for refuge when he was driven out of Jerusa- 
lem by Antigonus and the Parthians, B.C. 40: 
This was probably the same Malchus who is 
mentioned by Hirtius as sending an auxiliary 
force of cavalry to Cesar in Egypt.] - 

Maria (MaAéa ákpa: now Capc Maria), the 
southern promontory of the island of Lesbos. 

Maria (Ma2éa or MaAéar: now Cape St. An- 
gelo or Malio di St. Angelo), a promontory on 
the southeast of Laconia, separating the Argolic 
and Laconic Gulfs; the passage round it was 
much dreaded by sailors. Here was a temple 
of Apollo, who hence bore the surname Maleátes. 

Marinas or Maršas, Joannes ('loávvge 6 
MaAéAa or MaAá2a), a native of Antioch, and a 
Byzantine historian, lived shortly after Justin- 
ian the Great. The word Malalas signifies in 
Syriae an orator. He wrote a chronicle of uni- 
versal history from the creation of the world to 
the reign of Justinian inclusive. Edited by Din- 

' dorf, Bonn, 1831. 
| Matnene (Madryn), a city of Mysia, only men- 
‘tioned by Herodotus (vi., 29). 

[MarrvEewTux. Vid. BENEVENTUM.] 

MaLTácus Sinus (MaAtakóc kóAmoc: now Bay 
of Zeitun), a narrow bay in the south of Thes- 
saly, running west from the northwest point of 
the island of Eubea. On one side of it is the 
Pass of Thermopylæ. It derived its name from 
the Malienses, who dwelt on its shores. It is 

| sometimes called the Lamiacus Sinus, from the 
town of Lamia in its neighborhood. 

Mavis (Maie yj, Ionic and Attic MyAie yñ: 
Madretc or MgAteic, Maliensis, a district in the 
south of Thessaly, on the shores of the Malia- 
cus Sinus, and opposite the northwest point of 
the island of Enbea. It extended as far as the 
Pass of Thermopyle. Its inhabitants, the Ma- 
_lians, were Dorians, and belonged to the Am- 

phictyonic league. 

Mair (Maz2ot), an Indian people on both 
sides of the Hypraorgs: their capital is sup- 
posed to have been on the site of the celebrated 
fortress of Mooltan. 

Matus (Ma22óc), a very ancient city of Ci- 
licia, on a hill a little east of the mouth of the 
River Pyramus, was said to have been founded 
at the time of the Trojan war by Mopsus and 
Amphilochus. It had a port called Magarsa. 

| [Mararas (Ma2oírac), a small river of Arca- 
| dia, on which Orchomenus founded the colony 
| Methydrium.] 

|. MarvoeixENsrS, a celebrated patrician family 
| of the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the 
| republic, the members of which frequently held 
| the consulship. It disappears from history be- 
| fore the time of the Samnite wars. 

Marva. Vid. MuLucHa. l 

Maxaa, Juría, a native of Emesa in Syria, 
was daughter of Julia Mæsa, and mother of 
Alexander Severus. She was a woman of in- 
tegrity and virtue, and brought up her son with 
the utmost care. She was put to death by the 
soldiers along with her son, A.D. 235. 

Mamercus. 1. Son of King Numa accord- 
ing to one tradition, and son of Mars and Sil- 








a history of the empire from A.D. 474 to 480, | via according to another.—2. Tyrant of Cata- 
of which we havesome extracts, published along | na, when Timoleon landed in Sicily, B.C. 344. 
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After his defeat by Timoleon he fled to Messa- 
na, and took refuge with Hippon, tyrant of that 
city. But when Timoleon laid siege to Messa- 
na, Hippon took to flight, and Mamercus sur- 
rendered, stipulating only for a regular trial be- 
fore the Syracusans. But as soon as he was 
brought into the assembly of the people there, 
he was condemned by acclamation, and exe- 
cuted like a common malefactor. 

MAMERCUS Or MAMERCINUS, /EwiLius, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family which professed to 
derive its name from Mamercus in the reign of 
Numa. 1. L., thrice consul, namely, B.C. 484, 
478, 473.—2. Tır., twice consul, 470 and 467. 
—3. Mam., thrice dictator, 437, 433, and 426. 
in his first dictatorship he carried on war against 
ihe Veientines and Fidene. Lar Tolumnius, the 
king of Veii, is said to have been killed in sin- 
gle combat in this year by Cornelius Cossus. 
{n his second dictatorship ZEmilius carried a 
law limiting to eighteen months the duration of 
the censorship, which had formerly lasted for 
five years. This measure was received with 
great approbation by the people; but the cen- 
sors then in office were so enraged at it that 
they removed him from his tribe, and reduced 
him to the condition of an «rarian.—4. L., a 
distinguished general in the Samnite wars, was 
twice consul, 341 and 329, and once dictator, 
335. In his second consulship he took Priver- 
num, and hence received the surname of Pri- 
vernas. 

Mamers, the Oscan name of the god Mans. 

MamerTini. Vid. Messana. 

Mamertium (Mamertini), a town in Bruttium, 
of uncertain site, founded by a band of Sam- 
nites, who had left their mother country under 
the protection of Mamers or Mars to seek a new 
home. 

MamiLía Gens, plebeian, was originally a dis- 
tinguished family in Tusculum. They traced 
their name and origin to Mamilia, the daughter 
of Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, and the 
son of Ulysses and the goddess Circe. It was 
to a member of this family, Octavins Mamilius, 
that Tarquinius betrothed his daughter; and on 
his expulsion from Rome he took refuge with 
his son-in-law, who, according to the beautiful 
lay preserved by Livy, roused the Latin people 
against the infant republic, and perished in the 
great battle at the Lake Regillus. In B.C. 458, 
the Roman citizenship was given to L. Mamil- 
jus, the dictator of Tusculum, because he had 
two years before marched to the assistance of 
the city when it was attacked by Herdonius. 
The gens was divided into three families, Lim- 
etanus, Turrinus, and Vitulus, but none of them 
became of much importance. 

MammuúLa, the name of a patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens, which never became of much 
importance in the state. 

Mamurius VETURIUS. Vid. VETURIUS. 

MAMURRA, a Roman eques, born at Formie, 
was the commander of the engineers (prefectus 
fabrum) in Julius Casar’s army in Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Cesar’s liberality. He 
was the first person at Rome whe covered all 
the walls of his house with layers of marble, 
and also the first all of the columns in whose 
house were made of solid marble. 
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violently attacked by Catullus in his poems, who 
called him decoctor Formianus. Mamurra seems 
to have been alive in the time of Horace, who 
calls Formie, in ridicule, Mamurrarum urbs 
(Sat., i., 5, 37), from which we may infer that 
his name had become a by-word of contempt. 

[MawasrABAL. Vid. MAsTANABAL.] 

Mancia, HeLvius, a Roman orator about B.C. 
90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose name 
is recorded chiefly in consequence of a laugh 
being raised against him on account of his de- 
formity by C. Julius Cesar Strabo, who was Op- 
posed to him on one occasion in some lawsuit. 

Mancinus, Hostitivs. 1. A., was prætor ur- 
banus B.C. 180, and consul 170, when he had 
the conduct of the war against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. He remained in Greece for part of 
the next year (169) as proconsul.—2. L., was 
legate of the consul L. Calpurnius Piso (148) in 
the siege of Carthage, in the third Punic war. 
He was consul 145.—3. C., consul 137, had the 
conduct of the war against Numantia. He was 
defeated by the Numantines, and purchased the 
safety of the remainder of his army by making 
a peace with the Numantines. The senate re- 
fused to recognize it, and went through the 
hypocritical ceremony of delivering him over to 
the enemy by means of the fetiales. This was 
done with the consent of Mancinus, but the en- 
emy refused to accept him. On his return to 
Rome Mancinus took his seat in the senate as 
heretofore, but was violently expelled from it 
by the tribune P. Rutilius, on the ground that 
he had lost his citizenship. As the enemy had 
not received him, it was a disputed question 
whether he was a citizen or not by the Jus 
Postliminú (vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v. PosTLIMINI- 
um), but the better opinion was that he had lost 
his civic rights, and they were accordingly re- 
stored to him by a lex. 

[Mancunium (now Manchester), a city of the 
Brigantes in Britannia, on the road from Clano- 
venta to Mediolannm.] 

Manpane. Vid. Cyrus. 

[ManpELA (now Bardela), a village to the 
southeast of Cures, near which stood Horace’s 
Sabine villa.] 

[MaxpRocLEs (MavópokAgc), an architect of 
Samos, who constructed the bridge on which 
Darius led his army over the Thracian Bospo- 
rus: he also made a painting commemorating 
this labor. ] 

Manponius. Vid. InpIBILIS. 

Manprtpium, MANDROPUS, OT MANDRUPÓLIS 
(Mavdpovzodrc), a town in the south of Phrygia, 
on the Lake Caralitis. 

Manpusit, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, in 
the modern Burgundy, whose chief town was 
ALESIA. . 

Manpuria (Mavóvpiov in Plut.: now Casal 
Nuovo), a town in Calabria, on the road from 
Tarentum to Hydruntum, and near a small lake, 
which is said to have been always full to the 
edge, whatever water was added to or taken 
from it. Here Archidamus III., king of Sparta, 
was defeated and slain in battle by the Messa- 
pians and Lucanians, B.C. 338. 

Manes, the general name by which the Ro- 
mans designated the souls of the departed ; but 
as it is a natural tendency to consider the souls 


He was! of departed friends as blessed spirits, the Manes 


MANETHO 


were regarded as gods, and were worshipped 
With divine honors. Hence on Roman sepul- 
chres we find D. M. S., that is, Dis Manibus 
Sacrum. Vid. Lares. Atcertain seasons, which 
were looked upon as sacred days (ferie deni- 
sales), sacrifices were offered to the spirits of 
the departed. An annual festival, which be- 
longed to all the Manes in general, was cele- 
brated on the nineteenth of February, under the 
name of Feralia or Parentalia, because it was 
the duty of children and heirs to offer sacrifices 
to the shades of their parents and benefactors. 

MANiTHO (Mavelóç or Mavefdv), an Egyptian 
priest of the town of Sebennytus, who lived in 
the reign of the first Ptolemy. He was the first 
Egyptian who gave in the Greek language an 
account of the religion and history of his coun- 
try. He based his information upon the ancient 
works of the Egyptians themselves, and more 
especially upon their sacred books. The work 
in which he gave an account of the theology of 
the Egyptians, and of the origin of the gods and 
the world, bore the title of Tóv $voikov Er- 
roug. His historical work was entitled a His- 
tory of Egypt. It was divided into three parts 
or books. The first contained the history of 
the country previous to the thirty dynasties, or 
what may be termed the mythology of Egypt, 
and also of the first dynasties. The sccond 
opened with the eleventh, twelfth, and conclu- 
ded with the nineteenth dynasty. The third 
gave the history of the remaining eleven dynas- 
ties, and concluded with an account of Necta- 
nebus, the last of the native Egyptian kings. 
The work of Manetho is lost ; but a list of the 
dynasties is preserved in Julius Africanus and 
Eusebius (most correct in the Armenian ver- 
sion), who, however, has introduced various in- 
ierpolations. According to the calculation of 
Manetho, the thirty dynasties, beginning with 
Menes, filled a period of three thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five years. The lists of the 
Egyptian kings and the duration of their sev- 
eral reigns were undoubtedly derived by him 
from genuine documents, and their correctness, 
so far as they are not interpolated, is said to be 
confirmed by the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the monuments. There exists an astrological 
poem, entitled 'AzoreAeouariká, in six books, 
which bears the name of Manetho; but this 
poem is spurious, and can not have been written 
before the fifth century of our era. Edited by 
Axt and Rigler, Cologne, 1832. 

Mania, a formidable Italian, probably Etrus- 
can, divinity of the lower world, called the moth- 
er of the Manes or Lares. The festival of the 
Compitalia was celebrated as a propitiation to 
Mania in common with the Lares. 

Maniuius. 1. M., was consul B.C. 149, the 
first year of the third Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was celebrated as 
a jurist, and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s 


De Republica (i, 12).—2. C., tribune of the | 


plebs B.C. 66, proposed the law granting to 
Pompey the command of the war against Mith- 
radates and Tigraues, and the government of 
the provinces of Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia. 
This bill was warmly opposed by Q. Catulus, 
Q. Hortensius, and the leaders of the aristocrat- 
ical party, but was supported by Cicero in an 
oration which has come down to us. At the 


MANTINEA. 


| end of his year Manilius was brought to trial by 
the aristocratical party, and was condemned ; 
but we do not know of what offence he was 
accused.—3. Also called Mantrus or Martius, 
a Roman poet of uncertain age, but is conjectur- 
ed to have lived in the time of Augustus. He 
is the author of an astrological poem in five 
books, entitled Astronomica. The style of this 
poem Is extremely faulty, being harsh and ob- 
scure, and abounding in repetitions and in forced 
metaphors. But the author seems to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and to have adopted 
their most sagacious views. The best edition 
is by Bentley, Lond., 1739. 

Manuia Gens, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
cian gens at Rome. The chief families were 
those of Acrp1nus, Torquatus, and VuLso. 

Manurina (Mavacava : ruins at Miliana). 1. 
A city of importance in Mauretania Cesariensis, 
where one of Pompey's sons died.—[2. A city 
of Etruria, on the road leading from Rome over 
the Alpes Maritime to Arelate: it corresponds 
to the modern Magliana, near Siena.) 

Manuius, M., consul B.C. 392, took refuge in 
the Capitol when Rome was taken by the Gauls 
in390. One night, when the Gauls endeavored 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his sleep by the cackling of his geese ; collect- 
ing hastily a body of men, he succeeded in driv- 
ing back the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic deed he 
is said to have received the surname of Carr- 
TOLINUS. In 395 he defended the cause of the 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from 
their debts, and from the harsh and eruel treat- 
ment of their patrician creditors. The patri- 
cians accused him of aspiring to royal power, 
and he was thrown into prison by the dictator 
Cornelius Cossus. The plebeians put on mourn- 
ing for their champion, and were ready to take 
up arms in his behalf. The patricians, in alarm, 
liberated Manlius; but this act of concession 
only made him bolder, and he now did not 
scruple to instigate the plebeians to open vio- 
lence. In the following year the patricians 
charged him with high treason, and brought him 
before the people assembled in the Campus Mar- 
tius; but as the Capitol which had once been 
saved by him could be seen from this place, the 
court was removed to the Potelinian grove, out- 
side the Porta Nomentana. Here Manlius was 
condemned, and the tribunes threw him down 
the Tarpeian Rock. The members of the Man- 
lia gens accordingly resolved that none of them 
should ever bear in future the pranomen of 
Marcus. 

Mannus, a son of 'Tuisco, was regarded by 
¡the ancient Germans, along with his father, as 

the founders of their race. They further as- 
scribed to Mannus three sons, from whom the 
| three tribes of the Ingevones, Hermiones, and 
| Istevones derived their names. 

Manviina Patus. Vid. Arsissa Panus. 

Maxista (Mavriveca: Mavriveúr : now Pa- 
lcopoli), one of the most ancient and important 
towns in Arcadia, situated on the small river 
Ophis, near the centre of the eastern frontier of 
the country. It is celebrated in history for the 
great battle fought under its walls between the 
Spartans and ‘Thebans, in which Epaminondas 
fell, B.C. 362. According to tradition, Manti-. 
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pea was founded by Mantineus, the son of Ly- ! was here that Alexander the Great killed his 
caon, but it was formed in reality out of the | friend Crirus. 


union of four or five hamlets. ‘Till the founda- 
tion of Megalopolis, it was the largest city iu 
Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of suprem- 
acy over the other Arcadian towns; but in the 
Peloponnesian war the Spartans attacked the 
city, and destroyed it by turning the waters of 
the Ophis against its walls, which were built of 
bricks. After the battle of Leuctra the city re- 
covered its independence. At a later period it 
joined the Achzan league, but, notwithstanding, 
formed a close connection with its old enemy 
Sparta, in consequence of which it was severcly 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its lead- 
ing citizens and sold the rest of its inhabitants 
as slaves. It never recovered the effects of 
this blow. Its name was now changed into 
Antigonia, in honor of Autigonus Doson, who 
had assisted Aratus in his campaign against the 
town. The Emperor Hadrian restored to the 
place its ancient appellation, and rebuilt part of 
it in honor of his favorite Antinous, the Bithyn- 
ian, who derived his family from Mantinea. 

[MaxTINORUM OpPPIDUM (Mavrívov TróALC, Very 
probably the modern Bastia), a place in Corsica 
on the northwest coast, east of the River Va- 
lerius.] 

[MawmiTHEUS (Mavri@eoc), an Athenian, the 
companion of Alcibiades in his escape from Sar- 
dis B.C. 411: in B.C. 408 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent from Athens to Darius ; but 
he and his colleagues were given up to Cyrus, 
and kept in custody three years.] 

MaxTíus (Mavríoc), son of Melampus, and 
brother of Antiphates. Vid. MreLampus. 

Manto (Mavró, -otc). 1. Daughter of the 
Theban soothsayer Tiresias, was herself proph- 
etess of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After 
the capture of Thebes by the Epigoni, she was 
sent to Delphi with other captives, as an offer- 
ing to Apollo, and there became the prophetess 
of this god. Apollo afterward sent her and her 
companions to Asia, where they founded the 
sanctuary of Apollo near the place where the 
town of Colophon was afterward built. Rha- 
cius, a Cretan, who had settled there, married 
Manto, and became by her the father of Mopsus. 
According to Euripides, she had previously be- 
come the mother of Amphilochus and Tisiphone, 
by Alemeon, the leader of the Epigoni. Being 
a prophetess of Apollo, she is also called Daphne, 
1. e., the laurel virgin.—2. Daughter of Hercu- 
les, was likewise a prophetess, and the person 
from whom the town of Mantua received its 
name. (Virg., Zn., x., 199.) 

Mantua (Mantuanus: now Mantua). 1. A 
town in Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the 
River Mincius, was not a place of importance, 
but is celebrated because Virgil, who was born 
at the neighboring village of Andes, regarded 
Mantua as his birth-place. It was originally an 
Etrusean city, and is said to have derived its 
name from Manto, the daughter of Tiresias.— 

2. Now probably Mondejar), a town of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, by some er- 
roneously regarded as Madrid.] 

MaRacaNDA (Tà Mapákavóa : now Samarkand), 
the capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana, 





Manarui (Mapágton) one of the three noblest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Mas- 
pii, next in honor to the Pasargadz. 

[Maratia (Mápatüa: now Atzikolo), a small 
town of Arcadia, at tlie sources of the Bupha- 
gus, and in the neighborhood of Gortys.] 

Manratuisium (Mapadíciov), a town on the 
coast of Ionia, between Ephesus and Neapolis : 


| it belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it 


with the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay 
nearer to theirisland. ‘The modern Scala Nova 
marks the site of one of these towns, but it 1s 
doubtful which. 

MankrTu0N (Mapadov: Mapadúvios), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, was 
situated near a bay on the eastern coast of At- 
tica, twenty-two miles from Athens by one 
road, and twenty-six miles by another. It orig- 
inally belonged to the Attic tetrapolis, and is 
said to have derived its name from the hero Mar- 
athon. ‘This hero, according to one account, 
was the son of Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who, 
having been expelled from Peloponnesus by the 
violence of his father, settled in Attica ; while, 
according to another account, he was an Arca- 
dian, who took part in the expedition of the 
Tyndaride against Attica, and devoted him- 
self to death before the battle. The site of the 
ancient town of Marathon was probably not at 
the modern village of Marathon, but at a place 
called Vrana, a little to the south of Marathon. 
Marathon was situated in a plain, which ex- 
tends along the sea-shore, about six miles in 
length, and from three miles to one mile and a 
half in breadth. It is surrounded on the other 
three sides by rocky hills and rugged mount- 
ains. ‘Two marshes bound the extremity of 
the plain; the northern is more than a square 
mile in extent, but the southern is much small- 
er, and is almost dry at the conclusion of the 
great heats. Through the centre of the plain 
runs a small brook. In this plain was fought 
the celebrated battle between the Persians and 
Athenians, B.C. 490. The Persians Were drawn 
up on the plain, and the Athenians on some 
portion of the high ground above the plain ; but 
the exact ground occupied by the two armies 
can not be identified, notwithstanding the in- 
vestigations of modern travellers. The tumu- 
lus raised over the Athenians who fell in the 
battle is still to be seen. 

Marartuus (Mápatoc), an important city on the 
coast of Pheenicia, opposite to Aradus and near 
Antaradus : it was destroyed by the people of 
Aradus in the time of the Syrian king, Alexan- 
der Balas, a little before B.C. 150. 

[Maratuisa (Mapd@ovec). 1. A small island 
of the Ægean Sea, on the coast of Ionia, near 
Clazomenz.—2. A city in the western part of 
Crete ; according to Hoeck, probably on the 
Promontorium Drepanum. } 

MancELLA. 1. Daughter of C. Marcellus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She was thrice 
marricd : first to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who 
separated from herin B.C. 21, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus ; secondly, to 
Julus Antonius, the son of the triumvir, by whom 


in the northern part of the country, was seventy she had a son Lucius; thirdly, to Sextus Ap- 


stedia (seven geographical miles) in circuit. 
474 


It | puleius, consnl A.D. 14, by whoni she had a 


MARCELTINUS. 


daughter, Appuleia Varilia.—2. Wife of the poet 
Martiai, to whom he has addressed two epi- 
grams (xii., 21, 31). She wasa native of Spain, 
and brought him as her dowry an estate. As 
Martial was married previously to Cleopatra, 
he espoused Marcella probably after liis return 
to Spain about A.D. 96. 

MaxctgLLINUS, the author of the life of Thu- 
cydides. Vid. luvcvbipxs. 

MarceLLus, CLAUDIUS, an illustrious plebeian 
family. 1. M., celebrated as five times consul, 
and the eonqueror of Syracuse. In his first eon- 
sulship, B.C. 222, Mareellus and his eolleague 
conquered the Insubrians in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
took their capital Mediolanum.  Mareellus dis- 
tinguished himself by slaying in battle with his 
own hand Britomartus or Viridomarus, the king 
of the enemy, whose spoils he afterward dedi- 
cated as spolia opima in the temple of Jupiter 
- Feretrius. This was the third and last instance 
in Roman history in whieh such anoffering was 
made. In 216 Marcellus was appointed prætor, 
and rendered important service to the Roman 
cause in tlie south of Italy after the disastrous 
battle of Canne. In 215 he remained in the 
south of Italy, with the title of proconsul. In 
the course of the same year he was eleeted 
consul in the plaee of Postumius Albinus, who 
had been killed in Cisalpine Gaul; but as the 
senate deelared that the omens were unfavor- 
able, Marcellus resigned the consulship. In 
214 Mareellus was consul a third time, and still 
continued in the south of Italy, where he ear- 
ried on the war with ability, but without ob- 
taining any decisive results. In the summer 
of this year lie was sent into Sieily, sinee the 
party favorable to the Carthaginians had ob- 
tained the upper hand in many of the eities in 
the island. After taking Leontini, he proeeed- 
ed to lay siege to Syraeuse, both by sea and 
land. His attaeks were vigorous and unremit- 
ting; but, though he brought many powerful 
military engines against the walls, these were 
rendered wholly unavailing by the superior skill 
and seienee of Arehimedes, who direeted those 
of the besieged. Mareellus was at last com- 
pelled to give up all hopes of carrying the eity 
by open foree, and to turn the siege into a block- 
ade. It was not till 212 that he obtained pos- 
session of the płace. It was given up to plun- 
der, and Archimedes was one of the inhabitants 
slain by the Roman soldiers. The booty found 
in the captured city was immense ; and Mar- 
cellus also earried off many of the works of 
art with which the eity had been adorned, to 
graee the temples at Rome. This was the first 
instanee of a practice which afterward became 
so general. In 210 he was consul a fourth time, 
and again had the eonduct of the war against 
Hannibal. He fought a battle with the Cartha- 
ginian general near Numistro in Lucania, but 
without any decisive result. In 209 he retain- 
ed the command of his army with the rank of 
proeonsul. In 208 he was eonsul for the fifth 
time. He and his colleague were defeated by 
Hannibal near Venusia, and Marcellus himself 
was slain in the battle. He was buried with 
all due honors by order of Hannibal. Mareel- 
jus appears to have been a rude, stern soldier, 
brave and daring to exeess, but harsh, unyield- 
ing, and eruel. The great praises bestowed 
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"upon Marcellus by the Roman historians are 
certainly undeserved, and probably found their 
Way Into history from his funeral oration by his 
sen, which was used as an authority by some 
of the earlier annalists.—2. M., son of the pre- 
ceding, accompanied his father as military trib- 
une in 20S, and was present with him at the 
time of his death. In 204 he was tribune of 
the people; in 200, eurule adile; in 198, prætor; 
and in 196, eonsul. In his consulship he earried 
on the war against the Insubrians and Boii in 
Cisalpine Gaul. He was censor in 189.3. M., 
consul 183, carried on the war against the Li- 
gurians.—4. M., son of No. 2, was thrice consul, 
first in 166, when he gained a vietory over the 
Alpine tribes of the Gauls; secondly in 155, 
when he defeated the Ligurians ; and thirdly in 
152, when he carried on the war against the 
Celtiberians in Spain. In 148 he was sent 
ambassador to Masinissa, king of Numidia, but 
was shipwrecked on the voyage, and perished. 
—5. M., an intimate friend of Cicero, is first 
mentioned as eurule edile with P. Clodius in 
56. He was consul in 51, and showed himself 
à bitter enemy to Cesar. Among other ways 
in whicli he displayed his enmity, he eaused à 
eitizen of Comuni to be scourged, in order to 
show his contempt for the privileges lately be- 
stowed by Cesar upon that colony. But the 
animosity of Marcellus did not blind him to the 
imprudence of forcing on a war for which his 
party was unprepared ; and at the beginning of 
49 he in vain suggested the necessity of mak- 
ing levies of troops, before any open steps were 
| taken against Cesar. His advice was over- 
! ruled, and he was among the first to fly from 
Rome and Italy. After the battle of Pharsalia 
(48) he abandoned all thoughts of prolonging 
the contest, and withdrew to Mytilene, where 
he gave himself up to the pursuits of rhetorie 
and philosophy. Marcellus himself was un- 
willing to sue to the conqueror for forgiveness, 
but his friends at Rome were not baekward in 
their exertions for that purpose. At length, in 
46, in a full assembly of the senate, C. Mar- 
eellus, the cousin of the exile, threw himself at 
Caesar's feet to implore the pardon of his kins- 
man, and his example was followed by the 
whole body of the assembly. Cesar yielded to 
this demonstration of opinion, and Mareellus 
was deelared to be forgiven. Cicero thereupon 
returned thanks to Cesar, in the oration Pre 
Marcello, which has eome down to us. Marcel 
lus set out on his return; but he was murder 
ed at the Pireus by one of his own attendants, 
P. Magius Chilo.—6. C., brother of the preeed- 
ing, Was consul 49. He is constantly confound- 
'ed with his eousin, C. Mareellus (No. 8), who 
¡ was consul in 50. He aeeompanied his col- 
| league, Lentulus, in his flight from Rome, and 
! eventually erossed over to Greece. In the fol- 
| lowing year (48) he commanded part of Pom- 
pey's fleet ; but this is the last we liear of him. 
—7. C., uncle of the two preceding, was præ- 
tor in 80, and afterward succeeded M. Lepidus 
¡in the government of Sicily. His administra- 
¡tion of the province is frequently praised by 
Cieero in his speeches against Verres, as af- 
, fording the most striking contrast to that of the 
aeeused. Marcellus himself was present on 
i that occasion, as one of the € Verres. 
5 





MARCELLUS, EPRIUS. 


—8. C., son of the preceding, and first cousin 
of M. Marcellus (No. 5), whom he succeeded in 
the consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Cicero from an early age, and attached him- 
self to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding 
his connection with Cesar by his marriage 
with Octavia. In his consulship he was the ad- 
vocate of all the most violent measures against 
Cesar; but when the war actually broke out, 
he displayed the utmost timidity and helpless- 
ness. He could not make up his mind to join 
the Pompeian party in Greece ; and after much 
hesitation, he at length determined to remain in 
Italy. He readily obtained the forgiveness of 
Cesar, and thus was able to intercede with the 
dictator in favor of his cousin, M. Marcellus 
(No. 5). He must have lived till near the close 
of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was pregnant by 
him when betrothed to Antony in the following 
year.—9. M., son of the preceding and of Oc- 
tavia, the daughter of C. Octavius and sister of 
Augustus, was born in 43. As early as 39 he 
was betrothed in marriage to the daughter of 
Sextus Pompey; but the marriage never took 
place, as Pompey’s death in 35 removed the oc- 
casion for it. Augustus, who had probably des- 
tined the young Marcellus as his successor, 
adopted him as his son in 25, and, at the same 
time, gave him his daughter Julia in marriage. 
In 23 he was curule edile, but in the autumn 
of the same year he was attacked by the disease 
of which he died shortly after at Baiz, notwith- 
standing all the skill and care of the celebrated 
physician Antonius Musa. He was in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and was thought to have 
given so much promise of future excellence 
that his death was mourned as a public calam- 
ity; and the grief of Augustus, as well as that 
of his mother Octavia, was for a time unbound- 
ed. Augustus himself pronounced the funeral 
oration over his remains, which were deposited 
in the mausoleum lately erected for the Julian 
family. At a subsequent period (14) Augustus 
dedicated in his name the magnificent theatre 
near the Forum Olitorium, of which the re- 
mains are still visible. But the most durable 
monument to the memory of Marcellus is to be 
found in the well-known passage of Virgil (Æn., 
vi., 860-886), which must have been recited to 
Augustus and Octavia before the end of 22.— 
10. M., called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, 
the father of ZEserninus (Brut., 36), served un- 
der Marius in Gaul in 102, and as one of the 
lieutenants of L. Julius Cæsar in the Marsic 
war, 90.—11. M. Craupius MARCELLUS ÆSER- 
NINUS, SON Or grandson of No. 10, questor in 
Spain in 48, under Q. Cassius Longinus, took 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers against Cas- 
sius. — 12. P. ConwELIvs LgNTULUs MARCEL- 
Linus, son of No. 10, must have been adopted 
by one of the Cornelii Lentuli. He was one 
of Pompey's lieutenants in the war against the 
pirates, B.C. 67.—13. Ox. CORNELIUS LENTULUS 
MARCELLINUS, son of the preceding, was pretor 
59, after whieh he governed tle province of 
Syria for nearly two years, and was consul 56, 
when he showed himself a friend of the aristo- 
cratical party, and opposed all the measures of 
the triumvirate. 

ManctkrLUs, Eenius, born of an obscure fam- 
ily at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to 
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distinction at Rome in the reigns of Claudius, 
Nero, and Vespasian. He was one of the prin- 
cipal delators under Nero, and accused many 
of the most distinguished men of his time. He 
was brought to trial in the reign of Vespasian, 
but was acqnuitted, and enjoyed the patronage 
and favor of this emperor as well. In A.D. 69, 
however, he was convicted of having taken part 
in the conspiracy of Alienus Cecina, and there- 
fore put an end to his own life. 

MancELLUs, Nonius, a Latin grammarian, the 
author of an important treatise, entitled De 
Compendiosa Doctrina per Litteras ad Filium, 
sometimes, but erroneously, called De Proprie- 
tate Sermonis. He must have lived between 
the second and sixth centuries of the Cliristian 
era. His work is divided into eighteen chap- 
ters, but of these the first twelve are in rcality 
separate treatises on different grammatical sub- 
jects. The last six are in the style of the Ono- 
masticon of Julius Pollux, each containing à 
series of teclinical terms in some one depart- 
ment. The whole work contains numerous 
quotations from the earlier Latin writers. The 
best edition is by Gerlach and Roth, Basil., 1842. 

MancELLUs Srp£rEs, a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia, lived in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius, A.D. 117-161. Hoe wrote a long 
medical poem in Greek hexameter verse, con- 
sisting of forty-two books, of which two frag- 
ments remain, [and are found in the Corpus 
Poetarum of Maittaire.] 

MaRcELLUs, ULpius, a jurist, lived under An- 
toninus Pius and M. Aurelius. He is often 
cited in the Digest. 

Marcia. 1. Wife of M. Regulus, who was 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians.—2. Wife 
of M. Cato Uticensis, daughter of L. Marcius 
Philippus, consul B.C. 56. It was about 56 
that Cato is related to have ceded lier to his 
friend Q. Hortensius, with the approbation of 
her father. She continued to live with Hor- 
tensius till the death of the latter in 50, after 
which she returned to Cato.—3. Wife of Fabius 
Maximus, the friend of Augustus, learned from 
her husband the secret visit of tlie emperor to 
his grandson Agrippa, and informed Livia of it, 
in consequence of which she became the cause 
of her husband's death, A.D. 13 or 14. She is 
mentioned on two or three occasions by Ovid. 
—4. Daughter of Cremutius Cordus. Vid. Cor- 
pus.—5. The favorite concubine of Commodus, 
organized the plot by which the emperor perish- 
ed. Vid. Commopus. She subsequently became 
the wife of Eclectus, his chamberlain, also a 
conspirator, and was eventually put to death by 
Julianus, along with Lietus, who also had been 
actively engaged in the plot. 

(Marcia Aqua, a Roman aqueduct commene- 
ed by the prator Marcius Rex 145 B.C., and fin- 
ished by him in the following year, his term of 
office having been renewed for that purpose. Tt 
passed near Tibur, and through the country of 
the Peligni and Marsi, and supplied Rome with 
its best water: vid, Roma p. 753b.] 

Marcia Gens, claimed to ve descended from 
Ancus Marcius, the fourth king of Rome. Vid. 
| Ancus Marcius. Hence one of its families sub- 
| sequently assumed the name of Rex, and the 
' heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius 
| were placed upon the coins of the Marcii. But, 





MARCIANA. 


notwithstanding these claims to such high an- 
tiquity, no patricians of this name, with the ex- 
ception of Coriolanns, are mentioned in the ear- 
ly history of the republic (vid. CorroLANus); 
and it was not till after the enactment of the 
Licinian laws that any member of the gens ob- 
tained the consulship. The names of the most 
distinguished families are Censorinus, Partier- 
Pus, Rex, and Rurius. 

Marciana, the sister of Trajan, and mother 
of Matidia, who was the mother of Sabina, the 
wife of the Emperor Hadrian. 

MaxcianoróLIs (Mapriavovrro)c), an import- 
ant city in the interior of Moesia Inferior, west 
of Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named after 
his sister Marciana. It was situated on the high 
road from Constantinople to the Danube. It 
subsequently became the capital of the Bulga- 
rians, who called it Pristhlava (IIpi00Aá6a), 
Whence its modern name Presthlaw, but the 
Greeks still call it Marcenopoli. v 

Marciánus. 1. Emperor of the East A.D. 
450-457, was a native of Thrace or Illyrieum, 
and served for many years as a common soldier 
in the imperial army. Of his early history we 
have only a few particulars ; but he had attain- 
ed such distinction at the death of Theodosius 
II. in 450, that the widow of the latter, the cel- 
ebrated Pulcheria, offered her hand and the im- 
perial title to Marcian, who thus became Em- 
peror of the East. Marcian was a man of res- 
olution and bravery; and when Attila sent to 
demand the tribute which the younger Theodo- 
sius had engaged to pay annually, the emperor 
sternly replied, ** I have iron for Attila, but no 
gold.” Attila swore vengeance; but he first 
invaded the Western Empire, and his death, 
two years afterward, saved the East. In 451 
Marcian assembled the council of Chalcedon, in 
which the doctrines of the Eutychians were con- 
demned. He died in 457, and was succeeded 
by Leo.—2. Of Heraclea in Pontus, a Greek 
geographer, of uncertain date, but who perhaps 
lived in the fifth century of the Christian era. 
He wrote a work in prose, entitled ** A Periplus 
of the External Sea, both eastern and western, 
and of the largest Islands in it." The External 
Sea he used in opposition to the Mediterranean. 
This work was in two books; of which the for- 
mer, on the East and South Seas, has come 
down to us entire; but of the latter, which 
treated of the West and North Seas, we pos- 
sess only the three last chapters on Africa, and 
a mutilated one on the distance from Rome to 
the principal cities in the world. In this work 
he chiefly follows Ptolemy. He also made an 
epitome of the Periplus of Artemidorus of Eph- 


esus (vid. Arremiporus, No. 4), of which we | 


possess the introduction, and the periplus of 
Pontus, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. Marcianus 
likewise published an edition of Menippus with 
additions and corrections. Vid. Memrus. The 
works of Marcianus are edited by Hudson, in 
the Geographt Greci Minores, and separately by 
Heffmann, Marciani Periplus, &c., Lips., 1841. 
Marcianus, AlLTus, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Caracalia and Alexander Severus. His 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. 
Marcianus CAPELLA. Vid. CAPELLA. 
Mancius, an Italian seer, whose prophetic 


verses (Carmina Marciana) were first discover- | 
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ed by M. Atilius, the prætor, in B.C. 213. They 
were written in Latin, and two extracts from 
them are given by Livy, one containing a proph- 
ecy of the defeat of the Romans at Canne, and 
the second, commanding the institution of the 
Ludi Apollinares. The Marcian prophecies 
were subsequently preserved in the Capitol 
with the Sibylline books. Some writers men- 
tion only one person of this name, but others 
speak of two brothers, the Marcii. 

Mancius. Vid. Marcia Gens. 

[Marcopurum (now Düren), a city of the 
Ubii in Germania Inferior. ] 

Marcomanni, that is, men of the mark or bor- 
der, a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, originally dwelt in the southwest of Ger- 
many, between the Rhine and the Danube, on 
the banks of the Main; but under the guidance 
of their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
brought up at the court of Augustus, they mi- 
grated into the land of the Bon, a Celtic race, 
who inhabited Bohemia and part of Bavaria. 
Here they settled after subduing the Boii, and 
founded a powerful kingdom, which extended 
south as far as the Danube. Vid. Marozopuus. 
At a later time, the Marcomanni, in conjunc- 
tion with the Quadi and other German tribes, 
carried on a long and bloody war with the Em- 
peror M. Aurelius, which lasted during the great- 
er part of his reign, and was only brought to a 
conclusion by his son Commodus purchasing 
peace of the barbarians as soon as he ascended 
the throne, A.D. 180. 

MARDENE or MarDYENE (Mapdqv7, Mapdugví), 
a district of Persis, extending north from Tao- 
cene to the western frontier and to the sea- 
coast. It seems to have taken its name from 
some branch of the great people called Mardi or 
Amardi, who are found in various parts of west- 
ern and central Asia; for example, in Arme- 
nia, Media, Margiana, and, under the same form 
of name as those in Persis, in Sogdiana. 

Manni. Vid. AmarDI, MARDENE. 

Marponivus (Mapdóvioc), a distinguished Per- 
sian, Was the son of Gobryas, and the son-in- 
law of Darius Hystaspis. In B.C. 492 he was 
sent by Darius with a large armament to pun- 
ish Eretria and Athens for the aid they had 
given to the Ionians. But his expedition was 
an entire failure. His fleet was destroyed by a 
storm off Mount Athos, and the greater part of 
his land forces was destroyed on his passage 
through Macedonia by the Brygians, a Thra- 
cian tribe. In consequence of his failure, he 
was superseded in the command by Datis and 
Artaphernes, 490. On the accession of Xerxes, 
Mardonius was one of the chief instigators of 
the expedition against Greece, with the gov- 
ernment of which he hoped to he invested after 
its conquest ; and he was appointed one of the 
generals of the land army. After the battle of 
Salamis (480) he became alarmed for the con- 
sequences of the advice he had given, and per- 
suaded Xerxes to return home with the rest 
of the army, leaving three hundred thousand 
men under his command for the subjugation of 
Greece. He was defeated in the following year 
(470 B.C.), near Platez, by the combined Greek 
forces under the command of Pausanias, and 
was slain in the battle. 

Manpus. Vid. AMARDUS. 

ATT 


MARDYENE. | 


MarDYENE, MARDYENI. Vid. MARDENE. 


Mira, -E4, -Ia (Mapén, Mapeta, Mapia: Ma- 


MARIUS. 


MancirEs. Vid. Homrrus, p. 378, a. 
Marcum or Marcus, a fortified place in Mæ- 


oeOtnc, Mareota: ruins at Mariouth), a town of sia Superior, west of Viminacium, situated on 


Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 


southern side of the Lake Mareotis, at the mouth 


of a canal. 

Ma&riotts (Mapeúric). 1. Also called Mape- 
orn Nonóc, a district of Lower Egypt, on the 
extreme northwest, on the borders of the Lib- 
ye Nomos: it produced good wine.—2. A town 
in the interior of the Libyæ Nomos, between 
the Oasis of Ammon and the Oasis Minor. 

Mank&orIs or Manga or (-14) Lacus (7 Mapeó- 
Tic, Mapeía, Mapía Aipvy: now Birket-Mariouth, 
or El-Kreit), a considerable lake in the north- 
west of Lower Egypt, separated from the Med- 
iterranean by the neck of land on which Alex- 
andrea stood, and supplied with water by the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, and by canals. It 
was less than three hundred stadia (thirty geo- 
graphical miles) long, and more than one hund- 
red and fifty wide. It was surrounded with vines, 
palms, and papyrus. It served as the port of 
Alexandrea for vessels navigating the Nile. 

Mires (Mápec), a people of Asia, on the north- 
ern coast of the Euxine, who served in the army 
of Xerxes, being equipped with helmets of wick- 
er-work, leathern shields, and javelins. 

Marisa, Marescna (Mapgoú, Maptoá, Mapro- 
cá, Mapeoyá: probably ruins southeast of Beit 
Jibrin), an ancient fortress of Palestine, in the 
south of Judea, of some importance in the his- 
tory of the early kings of Judah and of the Mac- 
cabees. The Parthians had destroyed it before 
the time of Eusebius; and it is probable that 
its ruins eontributed to the erection of the city 
of Eleutheropolis (now Beit Jibrin), which was 
afterward built on the site of the ancient Bæto- 
gabra, two Roman miles northwest of Maresa. 

MarescHa. Vid. Maresa. 

Marciana (7 Mapytavz: the southern part of 
Khiva, southwest part of Bokhara, and north- 
east part of Khorassan), a province of the an- 
cient Persian empire, and afterward of the Gre- 
co-Syrian, Parthian, and Persian kingdoms in 
Central Asia, north of the mountains called 
Sariphi (now Ghoor), a part of the chain of the 
indian Caucasus, which divided it from Aria; 
and bounded on the east by Bactriana, on the 
northeast and north by the River Oxus, which 
divided it from Sogdiana and Scythia, and on 
the west by Hyrcania. It received its name 
from the River Margus (now Moorghab), which 
flows through it, from southeast to northwest, 
and is lost in the sands of the Desert of Khiva. 
On this river, near its termination, stood the 
capital of the district, Antiochia Margiana (now 
Meru). With the exception of the districts 
round this and the minor rivers, which produced 
excellent wine, the country was for the most 
part a sandy desert. its chief inhabitants were 
the Derbices, Parni, Tapuri, and branches of 
the great tribes of the Massagete, Dahe, and 
Mardi. The country became known to the 
Greeks by the expeditions of Alexander and 
Antiochus I., the first of whom founded, and 
the second rebuilt, Antiochia ; and the Romans 
of the age of Augustus obtained further infor- 
mation about it from the returned captives who 
had been taken by the Parthians and had resided 
at Antiochia. 
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the River Margus (now Morava), at its conflu- 
ence with the Danube. Here Diocletian gained 
a decisive victory over Carinus. ‘The River 
Margus, which is one of the southern tributa- 
ries of the Danube, rises in Mount Orbelus. 

Marcus. Vid. MARGIANA. 

Maria. Vid. Manga, MAREOTIS. 

MariiBa. Vid. Sapa. 

Mariamxa (Mapeauun, -1aun, -udpvr), a city of 
Cele-Syria, some miles west of Emesa, assign- 
ed by Alexander the Great to the territory of 
Aradus. 

Mariamne. Vid. Hpropes. 

ManiíaMNE Turris, a tower at Jerusalem, 
built by Herod the Great. 

[Mariana (Mapuaví), a colony established by 
C. Marius on the east coast of Corsica, the sec- 
oud chief city of the island, with a good har- 
bor: its ruins still exist at the mouth of the 
Golo (the ancient Tavola), in a district called 
the plain of Mariana.] 

Marianze Fossa. Vid. Fossa. 

Marianpyni (Mapiavóvvoti), an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the northern eoast, east of 
the River Sangarius, in the northeast part of 
Bithynia. With respeet to their ethnical affin- 
ities, it seems doubtful whether they were con- 
nected with the Thracian tribes (the Thyni and 
Bithyni) on the west, or the Paphlagonians on 
the east; but the latter appears the more prob- 
able. 

ManiaNus Mons (now Sierra Morena), a 
mountain in Hispania Betica, properly only a 
western offshoot of the Orospeda. The east- 
ern part of it was called Saltus Castulonensis, 
and derived its name from the town of Castulo. 

Marica, a Latin nymph, the mother of La- 
tinus by Faunus, was worshipped by the inhab- 
itants of Minturne in a grove on the River Li- 
ris. Hence the country round Minturna is 
called by Horace (Carm., iiL, 17, 7) Marice 
litora. 

ManiNus (Mapivoc) 1. Of Tyre, a Greek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, and was the 
immediate predecessor of Ptolemy. Marinus 
was undoubtedly the founder of mathematical 
geography in antiquity ; and Ptolemy based his 
whole work upon that of Marinus. Vid. Pror- 
EwxzgUs. "The chief merit of Marinus was, that 
lie put an end to the uncertainty that had hith- 
erto prevailed respecting the positions of places, 
by assigning to each its latitude and longitude. 
—2. Of Flavia Neapolis, in Palestine, a philos- 
opher and rhetorician, was the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Proclus, whose life he wrote, a work 
which is still extant, edited by Boissonade. 
Lips., 1814. 

Manisus (now Marosch), called Maris (Mé- 
pic) by Herodotus, a river of Dacia, which, ac- 
cording to the ancient writers, falls into the Dan- 
ube, but which in reality falls into the Thciss, 
añd, along with this river, into the Danube. 

Marrríma, a sea-port town of the Avatici, and 
a Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Marius. 1. C., the celebrated Roman, who 
was seven times consul, was born in B.C. 157, 
near Arpinum, of an obscure and humble family.. 
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His father’s name was C. Marius, and his moth- | progress. The utmost alarm prevailed through- 
er's Fuleinia ; and his parents, as well as Mari- | out Italy; all party quarrels were hushed. 
us himself, were clients of the noble plebeian | Every one felt that Marius was the only mar: 
house of the Herennii. So indigent, indecd, is capable of saving the state, and he was accord- 
the family represented to have been, that young | ingly elected consul a second time during his 
Marius is said to have worked as a common | absence in Africa. Marius entered Rome in 
peasant for wages, before he entered the ranks | triumph on the first of January, 104, the first 
of the Roman army. (Comp. Juv., viii, 246.) | day of his second consulship. Mcanwhile, the 
The meanness of his origin has probably been | threatened danger was for a while averted. In- 
somewhat exaggcrated ; but, at all events, he | stead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri marched 
distinguished himself so much by his valor at | into Spain, which thcy ravaged for the next two 
the siege of Numantia in Spain (134) as to at- | or three years. But as the return of the bar- 
tract the notice of Scipio Africanus, who is said | barians was constantly expected, Marius was 
to have foretold his future greatness. His name | clected consul a third time in 103, and a fourth 
does not occur again for fifteen years ; but in | time in 102. In the latter of these years the 
119 he was elected tribune of the plebs, when | Cimbri returned into Gaul. The barbarians 
he was thirty-eight years of age. In this office | now divided their forces. The Cimbri marched 
he came forward as a popular leader, and pro- | round the northern foot of the Alps, in order to 
posed a law to give greater freedom to the peo- ; enter Italy by the northeast, crossing the Tyro- 
ple at the elections; and when the senate at- | lese Alps by the defiles of Tridentum (now 
tempted to overawe him, he commanded aic Trent). The Teutoni and Ambrones, on the 
of his officers to carry the consul Metellus to | other hand, marehed against Marius, who had 
prison. He now became a marked man, and | taken up a position in a fortified camp on the 
the aristocracy opposed him with all their might. | Rhone. The decisive battle was fought near 
He lost his election to the edileship, and with | Aquae Sextis (now Aix). The carnage Was 
difficulty obtained the preetorship; but he ac- | dreadful. The whole nation was annihilated, 
quired influence and importance by his marriage | for those who did not fall in the battle put an 
with Julia, the sister of C. Julius Cesar, who | end to thcir own lives. The Cimbri, meantime. 
was the father of the future ruler of Rome. In! had forced their way into Italy. Marius was 
109 Marius crossed over into Africa as legatc | elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
of the consul Q. Metellus. Herc, in the war | proconsul Catulus in the north of Italy. The 
against Jugurtha, the military genius of Marius | two gencrals gained a great victory over the 
had ample opportunity of displaying itself, and | encmy on a plain called the Campi Raudii, near 
he was soon regarded as the most distinguish- | Verccllee (now Vercelli). The Cimbri met with 
ed officer in the army. He also ingratiated | the samc fate as the Teutoni ; the whole nation 
himself with the soldiers, who praised him in | was destroyed. Marius was received at Rome 
the highest terms in their Ictters to their friends ; with unprecedented honors. He was hailed as. 
at Rome. His popularity became so grcat that | the saviour of the state ; his name was coupled 
he resolved to return, to Rome, and become at | with the gods in the libations and at banquets, 
once a candidate for the consulship; but it was | and he received the title of third founder of 
with great difficulty that he obtained from Mc- | Rome. Hitherto the career of Marius had been 
tellus permission to leave Africa. On his arri- | a glorious one; but the remainder of his life is. 
val at Rome he was elected consul with an | full of horrors, and brings out the worst features 
enthusiasm which bore down all opposition be- | of his character. In order to secure, the con- 
fore it; and he received from the people thc | sulship the sixth time, he entered into close con- 
province of Numidia, and «the conduct of thc | nection with two of the worst demagogues that 
war against Jugurtha (107). On his return to | ever appeared at Rome, Saturninus and Glaucia. 
Numidia he carried on the war with great vigor; , He gained his object, and was consul a sixth 
and in the following year (106) Jugurtha was | time in 100. In this year he drove into exile 
surrendered to him by the treachery of Bocchus, | his old enemy Metellus; and shortly afterward. 
king of Mauretania. Vid. Jucurrua. Marius | when Saturninus and Glaucia took up arms 
sent his questor Sulla to receive the Numidian | against the state, Marius crushed the insurrec 

king from Bocchus. This circumstance sowed | tion by command of the senate. Vid. Sarurni- 
the sceds of the personal hatred which after- | nus. His conduct in this affair was greatly 
ward existed between Marius and Sulla, since | blamed by the people, who looked upon him as 
the enemies of Marius claimed for Sulla the | a traitor to his former friends. For the next 
merit of bringing the war to a close by obtain- | few years Marius took little part in public affairs. 
ing possession of the person of Jugurtha. Mean- | He possessed none of the qualifications which 
time Italy was threatened by a vast horde of | were neccssary to maintain influence in the 
barbarians, who had migrated from the north | state during a time of peace, being an unletter- 
of Germany. The two leading nations of which | ed soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant in con- 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Teutoni, | duct. The Social war again called him into 
the former of whom are supposed to have been | active service (90). He served as legate of the 
Celts, and the latter Gauls. To these two great | consul P. Rutilius Lupus ; and after the latter 
races were added the Ambrones, and some of | had fallen in battle, he defeated the Marsi in 
the Swiss tribes, such as the Tigurini. The | two successive engagements. Marius was now 
whole host is said to have contained three hund- | sixty-seven, and his body had grown stout and 
red thousand fighting men, besides a much | unwieldy; but he was still as greedy of honor 
larger number of women and children. They | and distinction as lie had ever been. He had 
had defeated onc Roman army after another, | sct his heart upon obtaining the command of 

and it appeared that nothing could check their | the war against Mithradatcs, wi senate 
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had bestowed upon the consul Sulla at the end 
of the Social war (88). In order to gain his ob- 
ject, Marius allied himself to the tribune P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, who brought forward a law for 
distributing the Italian allies, who had just ob- 
tained the Roman franchise, among all the Ro- 
man tribes. As those new citizens greatly ex- 
ceeded the old citizens in number, they would, 
of course, be able to carry whatever they pleased 
in the comitia. The law was carried, notwith- 
standing the violent opposition of the consuls ; 
and the tribes, in which the new citizens now 
had the majority, appointed Marius to the com- 
mand of the war against Mithradates. Sulla 
fled to his army, which was stationed at Nola; 
and when Marius sent thither two military trib- 
unes to take the command of the troops, Sulla 
not only refused to surrender the command, but 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army. 
Marius was now obliged to take to flight. After 
Wandering along the coast of Latium, and en- 
countering terrible sufferings and privations, 
which he bore with unflinching fortitude, he 
was at length taken prisoner in the marshes 
formed by the River Liris, near Minturne. ‘The 
magistrates of this place resolved to put him to 
death, in accordance with a command which 
Sulla had sent to all the towns in Italy. A 
Galtic or Cimbrian soldier undertook to carry 
their sentence into effect, and with a drawn 
sword entered the apartment where Marius was 
confined. The part of the room in which Ma- 
rius lay was in the shade ; and to the frightened 
barbarian the eyes of Marius seemed to dart out 
fire, and from the darkness a terrible voice ex- 
claimed, ** Man, durst thou murder C. Marius Y” 
The barbarian immediately threw down his 
sword, and rushed out of the house. Straight- 
way there was a revulsion of fceling among the 
inhabitants of Minturne. They got ready a 
ship, aud placed Marius on board. He reached 
Africa in safety, and landed at Carthage ; but 
he had scarcely put his foot on shore before the 
Roman governor sent an officer to bid him leave 
the country. This last blow almost unmanned 
Marius; his only reply was, “Tell the pre- 
tor that you have seen C. Marius a fugitive sit- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage.” Soon after- 
ward Marius was joined by his son, and they 
took refuge in the island of Cercina. During 
this time a revolution had taken place at Rome, 
in consequence of which Marius was enabled 
to return to Italy. The consul Cinna (87), who 
belonged to the Marian party, had been driven 
out of Rome by his colleague Octavius, and had 
subsequently been deprived by the senate of the 
consulatc. Cinna collected an army, and re- 
solved to recover his honors by force of arms. 
As soon as Marius heard of these changes, he 
left Africa, and joined Cinna in Italy. Marius 
and Cinna now laid siege to Rome. The failure 
of provisions compelled the senate to yield, and 
Marius and Cinna entered Rome as conquerors. 
The most frightful scenes followed. The guards 
of Marius stabbed evcry one whom he did not 
salute, and the streets ran with the blood of the 
noblest of the Roman aristocracy. Among the 
victims of his vengeance were the great orator 
M. Antonius and his foriner colleague Q. Catu- 
lus. Without going through the form of an 
election, Marius and Cinna named themselves 
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consuls for the following year (86). But he did 

not long enjoy the honor: he was now in his 

seventy-first year; his body was worn out by 
the fatigues and sufferings he had recently un- 
dergone ; and on the eighteenth day of his con- 
sulship he died of an attack of pleurisy, after 
seven days’ illness.—2. C., the son of the pre- 
ceding, but only by adoption. He followed in 
the footsteps of his father, and was equally dis- 
tinguished by merciless severity against lis 
enemies. He was consul in 82, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age. In this year he 
was defeated by Sulla near Sacriportus on the 
frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
in the strongly-fortified town of Preneste. 
Here he was besieged for some time ; but after 
Sulla's great victory at the Colline gate of Rome 
over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an end to 
his own life, after making an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape.—3. The false Marius. Vid. 
Amatius.—[4. M. Gratipienus Manius, son of 
M. Gratidius, but adopted by one of the Maria 
gens, probably a brother of the celebrated Ma- 
rius: he was a popular speaker, and in high 
favor with the people. During the proscrip- 
tions of Sulla he was killed by Catiline in a 
brutal manner, and his head was carried in tri- 
umph through the city.]—5. M. Auretivs Ma- 
r1us, One of the thirty tyrants, was the fourth 
of the usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul, 
in defiance of Gallienus. He reigned only two 
or three days, but there are coins of his extant. 
—6. Marius Census. Vid. CeLnsus.—7. MARI- 
us Maximus, a Roman historian, who is repeat- 
edly cited by the Augustan historians. He 
probably flourished under Alexander Severus, 
and appears to have written the biographies of 
the Roman emperors, beginning with Trajan 
and ending with Elagabalus.—8. Manivs Mer- 
CATOR, an ecclesiastical writer, distinguished as 
a zealous antagonist of the Pelagians and the 
Nestorians. He appears to have commenced 
his literary career during the pontificate of Zosi- 
mus, A.D. 418, at Rome, and he afterward re- 
paired to Constantinople. Mercator seems un- 
doubtedly to have been a layman, but we are 
| ignorant of every circumstance connected with 

| his origin and personal history. The works of 
Mercator refer exclusively to the Pelagian and 
Nestorian heresies, and eonsist, for the most 
part, of passages extracted and translated from 
the chief Greek authorities. The best edition 
is by Baluze, Par., 1684. 

Marmirica (7 Mapuapixi : Mapuapidac: now 
eastern part of Tripoli and northwestern part of 
Egypt), a district of Northern Africa, between 
Cyrenaica and Egypt, but by some ancient ge- 
ographers reckoned as a part of Cyrenaica, and 
by others as a part of Egypt; while others, 
again, call only the western part of it, from the 
borders of Cyrenaica to the Catabathmus Mag- 
nus, by the name of Marmarica, and the east- 
ern part, from the Catabathmus Magnus to the 
Sinus Plinthinetes, Libyee Nomos. Inland it 
extended as far as the Oasis of Ammon. It 
was, for the most part, a sandy desert, inter- 
sected with low ranges of hills. Its inhabit- 
ants were called by the gencral name of Mar- 
maride. Their chief tribes were the Adyr- 
machide and Giligamme on the coast, and the 
Nasamones and Augile in the interior. 
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Marmarium (Mapydptoy: Mapadpiog: now 
Marmari), a place on the southwestern coast 
of Eubea, with a temple of Apollo Marmarius, 
and celebrated marble quarries, which belonged 
to Carystus. 

Mano, Viretnivs. Vid. VinoiLivs. 

Manonopüus, the Latinized form of the Ger- 
man Manson, king of the Marcomanni, was a 
Suevian by birth, and was born about B.C. 18. 
He was sent in his boyhood with other host- 
ages to Rome, where he attracted the notice 
of Augustus, and received a liberal education. 
After his return to his native country he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a powerful kingdom in 
central Germany, along the northern bank of 
the Danube, from Regensberg nearly to the bor- 
ders of Hungary, and which stretched far into 
the interior. His power excited the jealousy 
of Augustus, who had determined to send a for- 
midable army to invade his dominions; but the 
revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians (A.D. 
$) prevented the emperor from carrying his de- 
sign into effect. Maroboduus eventually be- 
came an object of suspicion to the other Ger- 
man tribes, and was at length expelled from 
his dominions by Catualda, a chief of the Go- 
thones, about A.D. 19. He took refuge in Italy, 
where Tiberius allowed him to remain, and he 
passed the remainder of his life at Ravenna. 
He died in 35, at the age of fifty-three years. 

Maron (Mdpov). 1. Son of Evanthes, and 
grandson of Bacchus (Dionysus) and Ariadne, 
priest of Apollo at Maroneain Thrace. He was 
the hero of sweet wine, and is mentioned 
among the companions of Bacchus (Dionysus). 
—([2. One of the brave Spartan band who fought 
and fell with Leonidas at Thermopyle.] 

MARONEA (Mapóveta : Mapoveírgc: now Ma- 
rogna), a towr on the southern eoast of Thrace, 
situated on the northern bank of the Lake Is- 
maris and on the River Sthenas, more anciently 
called Ortagurea. It belonged originally to the 
Cicones, but afterward received colonists from 
Chios. It was celebrated for its excellent wine, 
Which even Homer mentions. 

Marpessa (Máproca), daughter of Evenus 
and Alcippe. For details, vid. Ipas. 

Marrrssa (Mápz7oca), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was 
obtained. Hence Virgil (ZEn., vi., 471) speaks 
of Marpésia cautes. 

(Marpessus (Mápryocoç), a city of Troas, be- 
longing to the territory of Lampsacus, the na- 
tive city of one of the Sibyls.] 

Marrucini, a brave and warlike people in 
Italy of the Sabeltian race, occupying a narrow 
slip of country along the right bank of the River 
Aternus, and bounded on the north by the Ves- 
tini, on the west by the Peligni and Marsi, on 
the south by the Frentani, and on the east by 
the Adriatic Sea. Their chief town was TEATE, 
and at the mouth of the Aternus they possess- 
ed, in common with the Vestini, the sea-port 
ATERNUM. Along with the Marsi, Peligni, and 
the other Sabellian tribes, they fought against 
Rome ; and, together with them, they submit- 
ted to the Romans in B.C. 304, and concluded 
a peace with the republic. 

Marruviom or Marivium. 1. (Now S. Ben- 
edetto), the chief town of the Marsi (who are 
therefore called gens Maruvia, Virg., Ain., vii., 
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150), situated on the eastern bank of the Lake 
Fucinus, and ou the road between Corfinium 
and Alba Fucentia.—2. (Now Morro), an an- 
cient town of the Aborigines in the country of 
the Sabines, not to be confounded with the Mar- 
sic Marruvium. 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, who was at an 
early period identified by the Romans with the 
Greek Ares, or the god delighting in bloody 
war. Vid. Ares. The name of the god in the 
Sabine and Osean was Mamers; and Mars it- 
self is a contraction of Mavers or Mavors. Next 
to Jupiter, Mars enjoyed the highest honors at 
Rome. He is frequently designated as Father 
Mars, whence the forms Marspiter and Masypiter, 
analogous to Jupiter. Jupiter, Mars, and Qui- 
rinus were the three tutelary divinities of Rome, 
to each of whom Kiug Numa appointed a fla- 
men. He was worshipped at Rome as the god 
of war, and war itself was frequently designat- 
ed by the name of Mars. His priests, the Salii, 
danced in full armor, and the place dedieated 
to warlike exercises was called after his name 
(Campus Martius). But, being the father of the 
Romans, Mars was also the protector of the 
most honorable pursuit, 7. e., agriculture; and 
under the name of Silvanus, he was worship 
ped as the guardian of cattle. Mars was also 
identified with Quirinus, who was the deity 
watching over the Roman citizens in their civil 
capacity as Quirites. Thus Mars appears un- 
der three aspects. As the warlike god, he was 
called Gradivus ; as the rustic god, he was call- 
ed Silvanus; while, in his relation to the state, 
he bore the name of Quirinus. His wife was 
ealled Neria or Neriene, the feminine of Nero, 
which in the Sabine language signified “strong.” 
The wolf and the woodpecker (picus) were sa- 
cred to Mars. Numerous temples were dedicat- 
ed tohim at Rome, the most important of which 
was that outside the Porta Capena, on the Ap- 
pian road, and that of Mars Ultor, which was 
built by Augustus in the forum. 

[Mansacrr, a people in Gallia Belgica, on one 
of the islands formed by the Rhine, which first 
became known to the Romans through the war 
with Civilis.] 

Marst. 1. A brave and warlike people of the 
Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre of Italy, in 
the high land surrounded by the mountains of 
the Apennines, in which the Lake Fucinus is 
situated. Along with their neighbors the Pe- 
ligni, Marrucini, &c., they concluded a peace 
with Rome, B.C. 304. Their bravery was pro- 
verbial ; and they were the prime movers of 
the celebrated war waged against Rome by the 
Socii or Italian allies in order to obtain the Ro- 
man franchise, and which is known by the name 
of the Marsic or Social war. Their chief town 
was Marruvium. The Marsi appear to have 
been acquainted with the medicinal properties 
of several of the plants growing upon their 
mountains, and to have employed them as rem- 
edies against the bites of serpents, and in other 
eases. Hence they were regarded as magi- 
cians, and were said to be descended from a 
son of Circe. Others, again, derived their ori- 
gin from the Phrygian Marsyas simply on ac- 
count of the resemblance of the name.—2. A 
people in Germany, appear to have dwelt orig 
inally on both banks of the Ems, oP to have 
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been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although Tac- 
itus makes them one of the most ancicnt tribes 
in Germany. ‘They joined the Cherusci in the 
war against the Romans, which terminated in 
the defeat of Varus, but they were subsequently 
driven into the interior of the country by Ger- 
manicus. , 

Marsicnt, a people in the southeast of Ger- 
many, of Suevic extraction. 

Marsus, Domrríus, a Roman poet of the Au- 
gustan age. He wrote poems of various kinds, 
but his epigrams were the most celebrated of 
his produetions. Hence he is frequently men- 
iioned by Martial, who speaks of him in terms 
ofthe highest admiration. He wrote a beauti- 
ful epitaph on Tibullus, which has come down 
to us. 

MarsYas (Mapoóac). 1. A mythological per- 
sonage, connected with the earliest period of 
Greek music. He is variously called the son 
of Hyagnis, or of Œagrus, or of Olympus. 
Some make him a satyr, others a peasant. All 
agree in placing him in Phrygia. The follow- 
ing is the outline of his story : Minerva (Athena) 
having, while playing the flute, seen the reflec- 
tion of herself in water, and observed the dis- 
tortion of her features, threw away the instru- 
ment in disgust. It was picked up by Marsyas, 
who no sooner began to blow through it, than 
ihe flute, having once been inspired by the 
breath of a goddess, emitted of its own accord 
the most beautiful strains. Elated by his suc- 
cess, Marsyas was rash enough to challenge 
Apollo to a musical contest, the conditions of 
which were that the victor should do what he 
pleased with the vanquished. 'The Muses, or, 
according to others, the Nyseans, were the 
umpires. Apollo played upon the cithara, and 
Marsyas upon the flute; and it was not till the 
former added his voice to the music of his lyre 
that the contest was decided in his favor. As 
a just punishment for the presumption of Mar- 
syas, Apollo bound him to a tree, and flayed 
him alive. His blood was the source of the 
River Marsyas, and Apollo hung up his skin in 
the cave out of which that river flows. His 
flutes (for, according to some, the instrument 
on which he played was the double flute) were 
carried by the River Marsyas into the Mean- 
der, and again emerging in the Asopus, were 
thrown on land by it in the Sicyonian territory, 
and were dedicated to Apollo in his temple at 
Sicyon. The fable evidently refers to the strug- 
gle between the citharcedic and auleedic styles 
of music, of which the former was connected 
with the worship of Apollo among the Dorians, 
and the latter with the orgiastic rites of Cybele 
in Phrygia. In the fora of ancient cities there 
was frequently placed a statue of Marsyas, 
which was probably intended to hold forth an 
example of the severe punishment of arrogant 
presumption. The statue of Marsyas in the 
forum of Rome is well known by the allusions 
of Horace (Sat., i., 6, 120), Juvenal (ix., 1, 2), 
and Martial (ii., 64, 7).—2. A Greek historian, 
was the son of Periander, a native of Pella in 
Macedonia, a contemporary of Alexander, with 
whom he is said to have been educated. His 
principal work was a history of Macedonia, in 
ten books, from the earliest times to the wars 
of Alexander. He also wrote other works, the 
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! titles of which are given by Suidas.—3. Of 


Philippi, commonly called the younger, to dis- 
tinguish him from the preceding, was also à 
Greek historian. The period at which he flour- 
ished is uncertain: the earliest writers by whom 
he is cited are Pliny and Athenzus. i 

Marsřas (Mapovas). 1. A small and rapid 
river of Phrygia, a tributary of the Mæander, 
took its rise, according to Xenophon, in the pal- 
ace of the Persian kings at Celænæ, beneath the 
Acropolis, and fell into the Mæander outside of 
the city. Pliny, however, states that its source 
was in the valley called Aulocrene, about ten 
miles from Apamea Cibotus (which city was on 
or near the site of Celænæ), and that after a 
subterraneous course it first came out to light 
at Apamea. Colonel Leake reconciles these 
statements by the natural explanation that the 
place where the river first broke forth from its 
subterraneous course was regarded as its true 
origin. ‘Tradition ascribed its name to the fa- 
ble of MarsYas.—2. (Now Chinar- Chai), a cor- 
siderable river of Caria, having its source in the 
district called Idrias, flowing northwest and 
north through the middle of Caria, past Stra- 
tonicea and Alabanda, and falling into the south- 
ern side of the Meander nearly opposite to 
'Tralles.—3. In Syria, a small tributary of the 
Orontes, into which it falls on the eastern side, 
near Apamea.—4. A name given to the exten- 
sive plain in Syria through which the upper 
course of the Orontes flows, lying between the 
ranges of Casius and Lebanon, and reachin 
from Apamea on the north to Laodicea ad Liba- 
num on the south. 

Martis. 1. M. Vargrios, the epigram- 
matic poet, was born at Bilbilis in Spain in the 
third year of Claudius, A.D. 43. He came to 
Rome in the thirteenth year of Nero, 66; and 
after residing in the metropolis thirty-five years, 
he returned to the plaec of his birth in the third 
year of Trajan, 100. He lived there for upward 
of three years at least, on the property of his 
wife, a lady named Marcella, whom he seems 
to have married after his return to Bilbilis. His 
death can not have taken place before 104. His 
fame was extended, and his books were eagerly 
sought for, not only in the city, but also in Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain; he secured the patron- 
age of the emperors Titus and Domitian, ob- 
tained by his influence the freedom of the state 
for several of lus friends, and received for him- 
self, although apparently without family, the 
privilegcs accorded to those who were the fa- 
thers of three children ( jus trium liberorum), to- 
gether with the rank of tribunus and the rights 
of the equestrian order. His circumstances ap- 
pear to have been easy during his residence at 
Rome, for he had a mansion in the city whose 
situation he describes, and a suburban villa near 
Nomentum, to which he frequently alludes with 
pride. ‘The extant works of Martial consist of 
a collection of short poems, all included under 
the general appellation Epigrammata, upward 
of fifteen hundred in number, divided into four- 
teen books. Those which form the two last 
books, usually distinguished respectively as Xe- 
nia and Apophoreta, amounting to three hund- 
red and fifty, consist of distichs, descriptive of 
a vast variety of small objects, chiefly articles 
of food or clothing, such as were usually sent 


as presents among friends during the Saturna- 
lia, and on other festive occasions. In addition 
to the above, nearly all the printed copies in- 
clude thirty-three epigrams, forming a book 
apart from the rest, which has been commonly 
known as Liber de Spectaculis, because the con- 
tents relate to the shows exhibited by Titus 
and Domitian, but there is no ancient authority 
for the title. The different books were collect- 
ed and published by the author, sometimes sin- 
gly and sometimes several at one time. The 
Liber de Spectaculis and the first nine books of 
the regular series involve a great number of 
historical allusions, extending from the games 
of Titus (80) down to the return of Domitian 
from the Sarmatian expedition in January, 94. 
All these books were composed at Rome ex- 
cept the third, Which was written during a tour 
in Gallia Togata. The tenth book was publish- 
ed twice: the first edition was given hastily to 
the world ; tlie second, that which we now read 
(x., 2), celebrates the arrival of Trajan at Rome, 
after his accession to the throne (99). The elev- 
enth book seems to have been published at 
Rome early in 100, and at the close of the year 
he returned to Bilbilis. After kceping silence 
for three years (xii., procem.), the twelfth book 
was dispatched from Bilbilis to Rome (xii., 3, 
18), and must therefore be assigned to 104. 
Books xiii. and xiv., Xenia and Apophoreta, 
were written chiefly under Domitian, although 
the composition may have been spread over 
the holidays of many years. It is well known 
that the word Epigram, which originally denoted 
simply an inscription, was, in process of time, 
applied to any brief metrical cffusion, what- 
ever the subject might be, or whatever the 
form under which it was presented. Martial, 
however, first placed the epigram upon the nar- 
row basis which it now occupies, and from his 
time the term has been in a great measure re- 
stricted to denote a short poern, in which all 
the thoughts and expressions converge to one 
sharp point, which forms the termination of the 
piece. Martial’s epigrams are distinguished by 
singular fertility of imagination, prodigious flow 
of wit, and delicate felicity of language ; and 
from no source do we derive more copious in- 
formation on the national customs and social 
habits of the Romans during the first century 
of the empire. But, however much we may 
admire the genius of the author, we feel no re- 
spect for the character of the man. The servil- 
ity of adulation with which he loads Domitian, 
proves that he was a courtier of the lowest 
class; and lis works are defiled by the most 
cold-blooded filth, too clearly denoting habitual 
impurity of thought, combined with habitual im- 
purity of expression. The best edition is by 
Schneidewinn, Grem., 1842.—2. GARGILIUS, a 
Roman historian, and a contemporary of Alex- 
ander Severus, who is cited by Vopiscus. There 
is extant a short fragment on veterinary sur- 
gery bearing the name of Gargilius Martialis ; 
and Angelo Mai discovered on a palimpsest in 
the royal library at Naples part of a work De 
Hortis, also ascribed to Gargilius Martialis ; 
but whether Gargilius Martialis the horticul- 
turist, and Gargilius Martialis the veterinarian, 
are all, or any two of them, the same, or all dif- 
ferent personages, can not be determined. 
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[Marrianus. Vid. Marcianus.] 

Martiniinus, was elevated to the dignity of 
Cesar by Licinius when he was making prep- 
arations for the last struggle against Constan- 
tine. After the defeat of Licinius, Martinianus 
was put to death by Constantine, A.D. 323. 

Manríus Campus. Vid. Campus Martius. 

MArtYrórótis (MaprvpóroA«: now Meia Far- 
ekin), a city of Sophene, in Armenia Major, on 
the River Nymphus, a tributary of the Tigris ; 
under Justinian, a strong fortress, and the res- 
idence of the first Dux Armenia. 

MaruLLus, C. Epipius, tribune of the plebs 
D.C. 44, removed, in conjunction with his col- 
league L. Cesetius Flavus, the diadem which 
had been placed upon the statue of C. Julius 
Cesar, and attempted to bring to trial the per- 
sons who had saluted the dictator as king. Cæ- 
sar, in consequence, deprived him of the tribu- 
nate, and expelled him from the senate. 

[Marus (now Marosch), mentioned by Tac- 
itus as a tributary of the Danube on the north, 
probably tlie same as the Manisus.] 

Martvium. Vid. Marruvium. 

[Masana (Mácaóa), a fortress on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, bnilt by Jonathan Maccabzus, 
and afterward greatly strengthened by Herod, 
as a place of refuge for himself. It fell into the 
hands of the Romans after the capture of Jeru- 
salem, the garrison having devoted themselves 
to self-destruction.] 

Mascas (Maoxac, Macxdc: now Wady-el-Se- 
ba), an eastern tributary of the Euphrates in 
Mesopotamia, mentioned only by Xenophon ( An- 
ab., i., 5), who describes it as surrounding the 
city of Corsote, and as being thirty-five para- 
sangs from the Chaboras. It appears to be the 
same river as the Saocoras of Ptolemy. 

Mases (Máogc: Maoírtioc), a town on the 
southern coast of Argolis, the harbor of Her- 
mione. 

Masinissa (Macoavúcorc), king of the Nu- 
midians, was the son of Gala, king of the Mas- 
sylians, the easternmost of the two great tribes 
into which the Numidians were at that time di- 
vided; but he was brought up at Carthage, 
where he appears to have received an educa- 
tion superior to that usual among his country- 
men. In B.C.213 the Carthaginians persuaded 
Gala to declare war against Syphax, king of 
the neighboring tribe of the Massesylians, who 
had Jately entered into an alliance with Rome. 
Masinissa was appointed by his father to com- 
mand the invading force, with which he attack- 
ed and totally defeated Syphax. In the next 
year (212) Masinissa crossed over into Spain, 
and supported the Carthaginian generals there 
with a large body of Numidian horse. He 
fought on the side of the Carthaginians for 
some years; but after their great defeat by 
Scipio in 206, he secretly promised the latter to 
support the Romans as soon as they should 
send an army into Africa. In his desertion of 
the Carthaginians he is said to have been also 
actuated by resentinent against Hasdrubal, who 
had previously betrothed to him his beautiful 
daughter Sophonisba, but violated his engage- 
ment in order to bestow her hand upon Syphax. 
During the absence of Masinissa in Spain his 
father Gala had died, and the throne had been 
seized by a usurper; but — his re- 
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turn, soon expelled the usurper and obtained 
possession of the kingdom. He was now at- 
tacked by Syphax and the Carthaginians, who 
were anxious to crush him before he could re- 
ceive assistance from Rome. He was repeat- 
edly defeated by Syphax and his generals, and 
with difficulty escaped falling into the hands of 
his enemies. But the arrival of Scipio in Af- 
rica (204) soon changed the posture of affairs. 
He instantly joined the Roman general, and ren- 
dered the most important services to him dur- 
ing the remainder of the war. He tooka prom- 
inent part in the defeat of the combined forces 
of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and, in conjunction 
with Lelius, he reduced Cirta, the capital of 
Syphax. Among the captives that fell into 
their hands on this occasion was Soplionisba, 
the wife of Syphax, and the same who had been 
formerly promised in marriage to Masinissa 
himself. The story of his hasty marriage with 
her, and its tragical termination, is related else- 
where. Vid. SoeHoNisna. In the decisive bat- 
tle of Zama (202), Masinissa commanded the 
cavalry of the right wing, and contributed in no 
small degree to tlie suecessful result ofthe day. 
On the conclusion of the final peace between 
Rome and Carthage, he was rewarded with the 
greater part of the territories which had be- 
longed to Syphax, in addition to his hereditary 
dominions. For the next fifty years Masinissa 
reigned in peace, though constantly making ag- 
gressions upon the Carthaginian territory. At 
length, in 150, he declared open war against Car- 
thage, and these hostilities led to the outbreak 
of the third Punie war. Masinissa died in the 
second year of the war, 148. On his death-bed 
he had sent for Scipio Africanus the younger, 
at that time serving in Africa as a military trib- 
une, but he expired before his arrival, leaving 
it to the young officer to settle the affairs of his 
kingdom. He died at the advanced age of nine- 
ty, having retained in an extraordinary degree 
his bodily strength and activity to the last, so 
that in the war against the Carthaginians, only 
two years before, he not only commanded his 
army in person, but was able to go through all 
his military exercises with tlie agility and vig- 
or of a young man. His character has been ex- 
tolled by the Roman writers far beyond his true 
merits. He possessed, indeed, unconquerable 
energy and fortitude; but he was faithless to 
the Carthaginians as soon as fortune began to 
turn against them ; and though he afterward 
continued steady to the cause of the Romans, 
it was beeause he found it uniformly his inter- 
est to do so. He was the father of a very nu- 
merous family; but it appears that three only 
of his legitimate sons survived him, Micipsa, 
Mastanabal, and Gulussa. Between these three 
the kingdom was portioned out by Scipio, ac- 
cording to the dying directions of the old king. 

[MasrsrEs (Maoiornc), son of Darius and 
Atossa, accompanied his brother Xerxes in his 
expedition against Greece.] 

{Masistius (Maoíorioc), commander of the 
cavalry in the army of Xerxes in the invasion 
of Greece, distinguished for his bravery and 
commanding appearance; he was slain in a 
skirmish before the battle of Plates: the 
‘Greeks, says Herodotus (ix., 20), called him 
Macistius (Maxíor:oc).] 
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Masius Mons (rò Múciov ópos: now Karajeh 
Dagh), a mountain chain in the north of Meso- 
potamia, between the upper course of the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates, running from the main 
chain of the Taurus southeast along the border 
of Mygdonia. - 

Maso, C. Paririvs, consul B.C. 231, carried 
on war against the Corsicans, whom he sub- 
dued; and from the booty obtained in this war, 
he dedicated a temple to Fons. Maso was the 
maternal grandfather of Scipio Africanus the 
younger, his daughter Papiria marrying Æmil- 
ius Paulus. . 

[Masri (Mdomcor), mentioned by Herodotus 
as one of the most distinguished races of the 
Persian nation.] 

Massa, B.xsíus or Besius, was accused by 
Pliny the younger and Herennius Senecio of 
plundering the province of Betica, of which he 
had been governor, A.D. 93. He was condemn- 
ed, but escaped punishment by the favor of Do- 
mitian ; and from this time he became one of 
the informers and favorites of the tyrant. 

[Massa (Mácca) or MasasaT(Macaoár). 1.A 
river on the west coast of Libya Interior, north- 
ward ofthe stream Daradus.—2. M. VETERNEN- 
sis, a City of Etruria, northeast of Populonium 
and northwest of Ruselle, perhaps the modern 
Massa.) 

MasszzsYLI Or -Il. 
MIDIA. 

MassAGA (rà Máccaya), the capital city of the 
Indian people AssaAcEn1. 

MassAcETE (Masoayéraz), a wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia intra Imaum, 
north of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodo- 
tus) and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsu- 
la between this lake and the Caspian. Their 
country corresponds to that of the Kirghiz Tar- 
tars in the north of Independent Tartary. Some 
of the ancient geographers give them a greater 
extent toward the southeast, and Herodotus ap- 
pears to include under the name all the nomad 
tribes of Asia east of the Caspian. They ap- 
pear to have been of the Turkoman race ; their 
manners and customs resembled those of the 
Scythians in general; but they had some pecu- 
liarities, such as the killing and eating of their 
aged people. Their chief appearance in an- 
cient history is in connection with the expedi- 
tion undertaken against them by Cyrus the 
Great, in which Cyrus was defeated and slain. 
Vid. Cyrus. 

[Massata, a city of the Homerite, on the 
southern coast of Arabia Felix.] 

[Massatioricum Ostium. Vid. RHoDANus.] 

MassiNi (Maccavot), a people of India intra 
Gangem, on the lower course of the Indus, near 
the island of Pattalene. 

[Massrcus, an Etrurian prince, who came with 
one thousand men from Clusium and Cosa to 
the aid of Æneas in his war with Turnus in 
Italy.] 

Massicus Mons, a mountain in the northwest 
of Campania, near the frontiers of Latium, cel- 
ebrated for its excellent wine, the produce of 
the vineyards on the southern slope of the 
mountain. The celebrated Falernian wine came 
from the eastern side of this mountain. 

Massic¥tus or MassicYvEs (Maotkórgc), one 
of the principal mountain chains of Lycra. 


Vid. Mauretania, NU- 
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Massitta (Maocadía : Maccaldiórrc, Massili- 
ensis: now Marseilles), a Greek city in Gallia 
Narbonensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the country of the Salyes. It was situated 
on a promontory, which was connected with 
the main land by a narrow isthmus, and was 
washed on three sides by the sea. Its excel- 
lent harbor, called Lacydon, was formed by a 
small inlet of the sea, about half a mile long and 
a quarter of a mile broad. This harbor had only 
a narrow opening, and before it lay an island 
where ships had good anchorage. Massilia was 
founded by the Phoceans of Asia Minor about 
B.C. 600, and soon became a very flourishing 
city. It extended its dominion over the barba- 
rous tribes in its neighborhood, and planted sev- 
eral colonies on the coast of Gaul and Spain, 
such as ANTiroLis, Nicasa, and Emporrum. Its 
naval power and commercial greatness soon 
excited the jealousy of the Carthaginians, who 
made war upon the city, but the Massilians not 
only maintained their independence, but defeat- 
ed the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. At an early 
period they cultivated the friendship of the Ro- 
mans, to whom they always continued faithful 
allies. Accordingly, when the southeast corner 
of Gaul was made a Roman province, the Ro- 
mans allowed Massilia to retain its independ- 
ence and its own constitution. This constitu- 
tion was aristocratic. The city was governed 
by a senate of six hundred persons called Timu- 
chi. From these were selected fifteen presi- 
dents, who formed a sort of committee for car- 
rying on the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment, and three of these were intrusted with 
the executive power. The inhabitants retain- 
ed the religious rites of their mother ceuntry, 
and they cultivated with especial reverence the 
worship of the Ephesian Artemis or Diana. 
Massilia was for many centuries one of the 
most important commercial cities in the an- 
cient world. In the civil war between Cesar 
and Pompey (B.C. 49) it espoused the cause of 
the latter, but after a protracted siege, in which 
it lost its fleet, it was obliged to submit to Ce- 
sar. From the effects of this blow it never fully 
recovered. Its inhabitants had long paid atten- 
tion to literature and philosophy; and under 
the early emperors it became one of the chief 
seats of learning, to which the sons of many il- 
lustrious Romans resorted to complete their 
studies. The modern Marseilles occupies the 
site of the ancient town, but contains no re- 
mains of ancient buildings. 

Massiva. 1. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masinis- 
sa, Whom he accompanied into Spain.—2. Son 
of Gulussa, and grandson of Masinissa, was as- 
sassinated at Rome by order of Jugurtha be- 
cause he had put in his claim to the kingdom of 
Numidia. 

[Massvcrapa, a son of Masinissa, king of Nu- 
midia, by a concubine. Vid. Dapar.] 

Massunivs Sasinus. Vid. SaBinus. 

MassYLr or -t1r. Vid. MAURETANIA, NUMIDIA. 

Mastanaba or Manasrivat, the youngest of 
the three legitimate sons of Masinissa, between 
whom the kingdom of Numidia was divided by 
Scipio after the death of the aged king (B.C. 
148). He died before his brother Micipsa, and 
left two sons, Jugurtha and Gauda. 
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Masraura (rà Mácravpa : now ruins of Mas- 
taura- Kalesi), a city of Lydia, on the borders of 
Caria, near Nysa. 

[Masron (Mácrop). 1. Father of Lycophron 
of Cythera. — 2. Father of the diviner Hali- 
therses, mentioned in the Odyssey.] 

MastraméLa, a town on the southern coast 
of Gallia Narbonensis, east of the Rhone, and 
a lake of the same name, called by Mela Avat- 
corum stagnum. 

Mastusia. 1. The southwest point of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, opposite Sigeum.—2. A 
mountain of Lydia, on the southern slope of 
which Smyrna lay. 

Maternus, Curtatius, a Roman rhetorician 
and tragic poet, one of the speakers in the Dia- 
logus de Oratoribus ascribed to Tacitus. 

MarEnNus Firmicus. Vid. Firmicus. 

Marto. 1. One of the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries in their war against Car- 
thage, after the conclusion of the first Punic 
war, D.C. 241. He was eventually taken pris- 
oner and put to death.—2. A pompous, bluster- 
ing advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal and Martial. 

Maruo, Pompénius. 1. M’., consul B.C. 233, 
carried on war against the Sardinians, whom 
he defeated. In 217 he was magister equitum, 
in 216 prætor, and in 215 propretor in Cisal- 
pine Gaul.—2. M., brother of the preceding, 
consul 231, also carried on war against the Sar- 
dinians. He was likewise pretor in 217. He 
died in 204.—3. M., probably son of No. 2, edile 
206, and prator 204, with Sicily as his province. 

Matiana (Marcavy, Martavot, -nvý, -nvoi, He- 
rod.), the southwesternmost district of Media 
Atropatene, along the mountains separating 
Media from Assyria, which were also called 
Matiani. The great salt lake of Spanra (Mati- 
avi; Aiuvn: now Lake of Urmi) was in this dis- 
trict. Herodotus also mentions a people on the 
Halys in Asia Minor by the name of Matieni. 

Marinus, a mountain in Apulia running out 
into the sea, was one of the offshoots of Mount 
Garganus, and is frequently mentioned by Hor- 
ace in consequence of his being a native of 
Apulia. 

Marisco (now Macon), a town of the Ædui 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Arar, and on the 
road from Lugdunum to Augustodunum. 

Marius Car. vena, C., a Roman eques, and a 
friend of Cesar and Cicero. After Caesar's 
death he espoused the side of Octavianus, with 
whom he became very intimate. [This is prob- 
ably the same C. Matius who translated the 
Thad into Latin verse, and was the author of 
several other works. Matius also wrote “ Mim- 
iambi," which were as celebrated as his trans- 
lation of the Iliad, and paid great attention to 
economics and agriculture. He also wrote a 
work on the whole art and science of cookery, 
in three books, entitled respectively Cocus, Ce- 
tarius, Salmagarius. The fragments are given 
by Bothe, Poet. Scen. Lat. Vet., vol. vi., p. 265- 
268 ; and by Zell, Stutteard, 1829.] 

Marron (Márpov), of Pitana, a celebrated wri- 
ter of parodies upon Homer, probably lived a 
little before the time of Philip of Macedon. 

Marróna (now Marne), a river in Gaul, which 
formed the boundary between Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis and Belgica, and which falls into the Se- 
quana a little south of Paris. 
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MarviAdct, a people in Germany, who dwelt on 
the eastern bank of the Rhine, between the 
Main and the Lahn, and were a branch of the 
Chatti. They were subdued by the Romans, 
who, in the reign of Claudius, had fortresses 
and silver mines in their country. After the 
death of Nero they revolted against the Ro- 
mans, end took part with the Chatti and other 
German tribes in the siege of Moguntiacum. 
From this time they disappear from history ; 
and their country was subsequently inhabited 
by the Alemanni. Their chief towns were 
Aque Mattiaee (now Wiesbaden), and Mattia- 
eum (now Marburg), which must not be eon- 
founded with Mattium, the capital of the Chatti. 

Marrium (now Maden), the eliief town of the 
Chatti, situated on the Adrana (now Eder), was 
destroyed by Germanicus. 

Matuta, commonly ealled Marer Mattra, is 
usually eonsidered as the goddess of the dawn 
of morning, and ker name is considered to be 
conneeted with maturus or matutinus. Itseems, 
however, to be well attested that Matuta was 
only a surname of Juno; and it is probable that 
the name is eonneeted with mater, so that Ma- 
ter Matuta is an analogous expression with 
Hostus Hostilius, Faunus Fatuus, Aius Loeuti- 
us, and others. Her festival, the Matralia, was 
eelebrated on the 11th of June (vid. Dict. of Ant., 
art. MarRALIA) The Romans identified Matuta 
with the Greek Leueothea. A temple was dedi- 
eated to Matuta at Rome by King Servius, and 
was restored by the dictator Camillus, after the 
taking of Veli. There was also a temple of 
Matuta at Satrieum. 

MaunéTANIA or MaunirANÍA (ù Mavwpovoía: 
Mavpovorot, Ma?pot, Mauri), the westernmost of 
the principal divisions of Northern Afriea, lay 
between the Atlantie on tlie west, the Mediter- 
ranean on the north, Numidia on the east, and 
Getulia on the south; but the distriets em- 
braeed under the names of Mauretania and Nu- 
midia respeetively were of very different extent 
at different periods. The earliest known in- 
habitants of all Northern Afriea west of the 
Syrtes were the Getulians, who were displaeed 
and driven inland by tribes of Asiatie origin, 
who are found in tlie earliest historieal ae- 
eounts, settled along the northern eoast under 
various names; their chief tribes being the 


Mauri or Maurusii, west of the River Malva or | 


Malucha (now Muluia or Mohalou) ; thence the 
Massesylii to (or nearly to) the River Ampsaga 
(now Wady-el-Kebir), and the Massylii between 
the Ampsaga and the Tusea (now Wady- Zain), 
the western boundary of the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory. Of these people, the Mauri, who pos- 
sessed a greater breadth of fertile eountry be- 
tween tlie Atlas and the coasts, seem to liave 
applied themselves more to the settled pursuits 
of agriculture than their kindred neighbors on 
the east, whose unsettled warlike habits were 
moreover confirmed by their greater exposure 
to the intrusions of the Phcenician settlers. 
Henee arose a difference, which the Greeks 
marked by applying the general name of Nopá- 
dec to the tribes between the Malva and the 
Tusea; whence eame the Roman names of 
Numidia for the distriet, and Numide for its 
people. Vid. Numipia. Thus Mauretania was 
at first only the eountry west of the Malva, and 
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eorresponded to the later district of Mauretania 
Tingitana, and to the moderu empire of Ma- 
rocco, exeept that the latter extends further 
south; the ancient boundary on the south was 
the Atlas. The Romans first became aequaint- 
ed with the country during the war with Jugur- 
tha, B.C. 106; of their relations with it till it 
became a Roman provinee, about 33, an aecount 
is given under Bocenvs. During this period 
the kingdom of Mauretania had been inereased 
by the addition of the western part of Numidia, 
as far as Salda, which Julius Cesar bestowed 
on Bogud, as a reward for his serviees in the 
African war. A new arrangement was made 
about 25, when Augustus gave Mauretania to 
Juba II., in exchange for lus paternal kingdom 
of Numidia. Upon the mnrder of Juba’s son, 
Ptolemeus, by Caligula (A.D. 40), Mauretania 
became finally a Roman provinee, and was for- 
mally eonstituted as such by Claudius, who 
added to it nearly half of what was still left of 
Numidia, namely, as far as the Ampsaga, and 
divided it into two parts, of whieh the western 
was ealled Tingitana, from its eapital Tingis 
(now Tangier), and the eastern Cesariensis, 
from its eapital Julia Cesarea (now Zershell), 
the boundary between them being the River 
Malva, the old limit of the kingdom of Boc- 
chus I. The latter eorresponded to the west- 
ern and eentral part of the inodern regeney (and 
now French colony) of Algicrs. ‘These “ Mau- 
retanie due" were governed by an equestrian 
proeurator. Inthe later division of the empire 
under Dioeletian and Constantine, the eastern 
part of M. Cesariensis, from Salde to the Amp- 
saga, was ereeted into a new province, and call- 
ed M. Sitifensis, from the inland town of Sitifi 
(now Setif); at the same time, the western 
provinee, M. Tingitana, seems to have been 
plaeed under the same government as Spain, so 
that we still find mention of the “ Mauretanie 
due,” meaning now, however, Cesariensis and 
Sitifensis. From A.D. 429 to 534 Mauretania 
was in the hands of the Vandals, and in 650 
and the following years it was eonquered by the 
Arabs. Its aneient inhabitants still exist as 
powerful tnbes in Marocco and Algier, under 
the names of Berbers, Schillus, Kalyles, and Tua- 
riks. Its chief physical features are deseribed 
under Arrica and AtLas. Under the later Ro- 
man emperors it was remarkable for the great 
number of its episeopal sees. 

Mauri. Vid. MAURETANIA. 

Mavrictanus, Junius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). His 
works are eited a few times in the Digest. 

Mavricus, Junius, an intimate friend of Pliny, 
was banished by Domitian, but reealled from ex- 
ile by Nerva. 

MAURITANIA. Vid. MAURETANIA. 

Maurus, Trrentianus. Vid. TERENTIANUS. 

Mavnusm. Vid. MAURETANIA. 

MausóLus (Maóso2oc or Maúocw%oç), king of 
Caria, was the eldest son of Heeatomnus, whom 
he succeeded in tlic sovereignty B.C. 377. Tn 
362 he took part in the general revolt of the 
satraps against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and avail- 
ed himself of that opportunity to extend his 
dominions. In 358 he joined with the Rhodi- 
ans and others in the war waged by them 
against the Athenians, known by the name of 
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the Social war. He died in 353, leaving no 
children, and was succeeded by his wife and 
sister Artemisia. The extravagant grief of the 
latter for his death, and the honors she paid to 
his memory—especially by the erection of the 
costly monument, which was called from him 


the Mausoleum—are related elsewhere. Vid. 
ARTEMISIA. 
Mavors. Vid. Mars. 


Maxentius, Roman emperor A.D. 306-312, 
whose full name was M. AunELIUs VALERIUS 
MaxENTIUs. He was the son of Maximianus 
and Eutropia, and received in marriage the 
daughter of Galerius ; but he was passed over 
in the division of the empire which followed the 
abdieation of his father and Diocletian in A.D. 
305. Maxentius, however, did not tamely ac- 
quiesce in this arrangement, and, being support- 
ed by the pretorian troops, who had been re- 
cently deprived of their exclusive privileges, he 
was proclaimed emperor at Rome, in 306. He 
summoned his father, Maximianus, from his re- 
tirement in Lucania, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus 
were of great service to his son, who was of 
indolent and dissolute habits. Maximianus 
compelled the Cæsar Severus, who had march- 
ed upon Rome, to retreat in haste to Ravenna, 
and soon afterward put the latter to death when 
he had treacherously got him into his power 
(307). The Emperor Galerius now marched in 
person against Rome, but Maximianus compel- 
led him likewise to retreat. Maxentius, relieved 
from these imminent dangers, proceeded to dis- 
entangle himself from the control which his 
father sought to exercise, and succeeded in 
driving him from his court. Soon afterward 
Maxentius crossed over to Africa, which he rav- 
aged with fire and sword, because it had sub- 
mitted to the indepeadent authority of a certain 
Alexander. Upon his return to Rome Maxen- 
tius openly aspired to dominion over all the 
Western provinces; and soon afterward de- 
elared war against Constantine, alleging, as a 
pretext, that the latter had put to death his 
father Maximianus. He began to make prepa- 
rations to pass into Gaul; but Constantine an- 
ticipated his movements, and invaded Italy. 
The struggle was brought to a close by the de- 
feat of Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, near Rome, 
October 27th, 312. Maxentius tried to escape 
over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but perished 
in the river. Maxentius is represented by all 
historians as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and 
just. The only favored class was the military, 
upon whom he defended for safety; and in or- 
der to secure their devotion and to gratify his 
own passions, all his other subjects were made 
the victims of the most revolting licentiousness, 
and ruined by the most grinding exactions. 

Maxitva, a town in Hispania Betica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon wa- 
ter. Vid. CALENTUM. 

Maxima CouEgSARIENSIS. 
149, b. 

MAxIMIANOPÓOLIS, previously called Porsur.x, 
a town in Thracc, on the Via Egnatia, east of 
Abdera, probably the same place as the town 
called Mosynopolis (Moovvodrodic) by the By- 
zantine writers. 

MaximanóróLis (Ma£uiavotzoic : an the Old 


Vid. BRITANNIA, p. 
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Testament, Hadad Rimmon), a city of Palestine, 
in the valley of Megiddo, a little to the south- 
west of Megiddo. 

Maximinus. I. Roman emperor A.D. 286— 
305, whose full name was M. Auretius VALE- 
RIUS Maximianus. He was born of humble pa: 
rents in Pannonia, and had acquired such fame 
by his services in the army, that Diocletian se- 
lected this rough soldier for his colleague, as 
one whose abilities were likely to prove valua- 
ble in the disturbed state of public affairs, and 
accordingly created him first Cesar (285), and 
then Augustus (286), conferring at the same 
time the honorary appellation of Herculius, while 
he himself assumed that of Jovius. The sub- 
sequent history of Maximian has been fully de- 
tailed in former articles. Vid. DrocrETIANUS, 
Constantinus L, Maxentius. It is sufficient 
to relate here, that after having been reluctant- 
ly compelled to abdicate, at Milan (305), he was 
again invested with the imperial title by his son 
Maxentius, in the following year (306), to whom 
he rendered the most important services in the 
war with Severus and Galerius. Having been 
expelled from Rome shortly afterward by his 
son, he took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, 
to whom he had previously given his daughter 
Fausta in marriage, Here hc again attempted 
to resume the imperial crown, but was easily 
deposed by Constantine (308). ‘Two years aft- 
erward, he endeavored to induce his daughter 
Fausta to destroy her husband, and was, in con- 
sequence, compelled by Constantine to put an 
end to his own life.—II., Roman emperor A.D. 
305-311, usually called Garknros. His full 
name was GALERIUS VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS. 
He was born near Sardica in Dacia, and was 
the son of a shepherd. He rose from the ranks 
to the highest commands in the army, and was 
appointed Cesar by Diocletian, along with Con- 
stantius Chlorus, in 292. At the same time he 
was adopted by Diocletian, whose daughter Va- 
leria he received in marriage, and was intrust- 
ed with the command of Illyria and Thrace. 
In 297 he undertook an expedition against the 
Persian monarch Narses, in which he was un- 
successful, but in the following year (298) he 
defeated Narses with great slaughter, and com- 
pelled him to conclude a peace. Upon the ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian (305), Ga- 
lerius became Augustus or emperor. In 307 he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recover Italy, 
which had owned the authority of the usurper 
Maxentius. Vid. Maxentius. He died in 311, 
of the disgusting disease known in modern 
times by the name of morbus pediculosus. He 
was a cruel persecutor of the Christians; and 
it was at his instigation that Diocletian issued 
the fatal ordinance (303), which for so many 
years deluged the world with innocent blood. 

Maximinus. I, Roman emperor A.D. 235- 
238, whose full name was C. Jutius Verus Max- 
minus. He was born in a village on the con- 
fines of Thrace, of barbarian parentage, his father 
being a Goth, and his mother a German from 
the tribe of the Alani. Brought up as a shep- 
herd, he attracted the attention of Septimius 
Severus by his gigantic stature and marvellous 
feats of strength, and was permitted to enter the 
army. He eventually rose to the highest rank 
in the service ; and on the murder of Alexander 
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Severus by the mutinous troops in Gaul (235), 
he was proelaimed emperor. He immediately 
bestowed the title of Cesar on his son Maxi- 
mus. During the three years of his reign he 
carried on war against the Germans with suc- 
cess; but his government was characterized by 
a degree of oppression and sanguinary excess 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world be- 
came at length tired of this monster. The 
senate and the provinces gladly acknowledged 
the two Gordiani, who had been proclaimed em- 
perors in Africa; and after their death the 
senate itself proclaimed Maximus and Balbinus 
emperors (238). As soon as Maximinus heard 
of the elevation of the Gordians, he hastened 
from his winter-quarters at Sirmium. Having 
crossed the Alps, he laid siege to Aquileia, and 
was there slain by his own soldiers, along with 
his son Maximus, in April. The most extraor- 
dinary tales are related of the physical powers 
of Maximinus, which seem to have been almost 
incredible. His height exceeded eight feet. 
'The eireumferenee of his thumb was equal to 
that of a woman's wrist, so that the bracelet of 
his wife served him for a ring. It is said that 
he was able single-handed to drag a loaded 
wagon, eould with his fist knock out the grin- 
ders, and with a kick break the leg of a horse ; 
while his appetite was sucli, that in one day he 
could eat forty pounds of meat, and drink an 
amphora of wine.—II., Roman emperor 305- 
314, originally called Daza, and subsequently 
GaLnLERIUS VaLerIUS Maximinus. He was the 
nephew of Galerius by a sister, and in early life 
followed the oecupation of a shepherd in his na- 
tive Illyria. Having entered the army, he rose 
to the highest rank in the service; and upon 
the abdication of Diocletian in 305, he was 
adopted by Galerius, and received the title of 
Cesar. In 308 Galerius gave him the title of 
Augustus ; and on the death of the latter in 311, 
Maximinus and Lieinius divided the East be- 
tween them. In 313 Maximinus attacked the 
dominions of Lieinius, who had gone to Milan 
for the purpose of receiving in marriage the 
sister of Constantine. He was, however, de- 
feated by Licinius near Heraclea, and fled to 
Tarsus, where he soon after died. Maximinus 
possessed no military talents. He owed his 
elevation to his family connection. He sur- 
passed all his eontemporaries in the profligacy 
of his private life, in the general eruelty of his 
administration, and in the furious hatred with 
whieh he perseeuted the Christians. 

Maximus. 1. Of Ephesus:or Smyrna, one of 
the teachers of the Emperor Julian, to whom he 
was introduced by /Edesius. Maximus was a 
philosopher of the New Platonie school, and, 
like many others of that school, both believed 
in and praeticed magie. It is said that Julian, 
through his persuasion, was indueed to abjure 
Christianity. On the accession of Julian, Max- 
imus was held in high honor at the court, and 
aecompanied the emperor on his fatal expedi- 
tion against the Persians, which he had proph- 
esied would be successful. In 364 he was ae- 
cused of having eaused by sorcery the illness 
of the Emperors Valens and Valentinian, and 
was thrown into prison, where he was exposed 
to eruel tortures. 
the philosopher Themistius. 
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was aceused of taking part in a conspiracy 
against Valens, and was put to death.—2. Of 
Epirus, or perhaps of Byzantium, was also an 
instructor of the Emperor Julian in philosophy 
and heathen theology. He wrote in Greek, De 
insolubilibus Oppositionibus, published by H. Ste- 
phanus, Paris, 1554, appended to the edition of 
Dionysius of Haliearnassus, as well as other 
works. 

Maximus, Fasíus. 1. Q. Fasrus Maximus 
RuLLranus, was the son of M. Fabius Ambus- 
tus, consul B.C. 360. Fabius was master of the 
horse to the dietator L. Papirius Cursor in 325, 
whose anger he ineurred by giving battle to the 
Samnites during the dictator’s absence, and 
eontrary to his orders. Victory availed Fabius 
nothing in exeulpation. A hasty flight to Rome, 
where the senate, the people, and his aged 
father intereeded for him with Papirius, barely 
rescued his life, but could not avert his degra- 
dation from office. In 322 Fabius obtained his 
first consulship. It was the second year of the 
second Samnite war, and Fabius was the most 
eminent of the Roman generals in that long and 
arduous struggle for the empire of Italy. Yet 
nearly all authentic traces are lost of the seat 
and circumstances of his numerous campaigns. 
His defeats have been suppressed or extenuat- 
ed, and the achievements of others ascribed to 
him alone. In 315 he was dietator, and was 
completely defeated by the Samnites at Lautule. 
In 310 he was consul for the second time, and 
earried on the war against the Etruseans. In 
308 he was consul a third time, and is said to 
have defeated the Samnites and Umbrians. He 
was censor in 304, when he seems to have eon- 
fined the libertini to the four city tribes, and to 
have inereased the political importanee of the 
equites. In 297 he was consul for the fifth time, 
and in 296 for the sixth time. In the latter 
year he commanded at the great battle of Sen- 
tinum, when the combined armies of the Sam- 
nites, Gauls, Etruseans, and Umbrians were 
defeated by the Romans.—-2. Q. Fantus Maxt- 
mus Gunczs, or the Glutton, from the dissolute- 
ness of his youth, son of the last. His mature 
manhood atoned for his early irregularities. 
He was consul 292, and was completely defeat- 
ed by the Pentrian Samnites. He eseaped deg- 
radation from the consulate only through his 
father’s offer to serve as his lieutenant for the 
remainder of the war. In a second battle the 
consul retrieved his reputation, and was re- 
warded with a triumph, of which the most re- 
markable feature was old Fabius riding beside 
his son's chariot. He was consul the second 
time 276. Shortly afterward he went as lega- 
tus from the senate to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. He was consul a third time, 
265.—3.Q. Fanrus Maximus, with the agnomens 
Verrucosus, from a wart on his upper lip, Orr 
CULA, or the Lamb, from the mildness or apathy 
of his temper, and Cuncraror, from his eaution 
in war, was grandson of Fabius Gurges. He 
was consul for the first time 233, when Liguria 
was his provinee ; eensor 230; eonsul a see- 
ond time 228 ; opposed the agrarian law of C. 
Flaminius 227; was dictator for holding the 
comitia in 221; and in 218 was legatus from 


He owed his liberation to| the senate to Carthage, to demand reparation 
In 371 Maximus! for the attack on Saguntum. 


In 217, immedi- 
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ately after the defeat at Thrasymenus, Fabius 
was appointed dictator. From this period, so 
long as the war with Hannibal was merely de- 
fensive, Fabius became the leading man at 
Rome. On taking the field he laid down a sim- 
ple and immutable plan of action. He avoided 
all direct encounter with the enemy ; moved 
his camp from highland to highland, where the 
Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could not 
follow him; watched Hannibal’s movements 
with unrelaxing vigilance, and cut off his strag- 
glers and foragers. His inclosure of Hannibal 
in one of the upland valleys between Cales and 
the Vulturnus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit 
escape by driving oxen with blazing fagots 
fixed to their horns up the hill-sides, are well- 
known facts. But at Rome and in his own 
camp the caution of Fabius was misinterpreted ; 
and the pcople, in consequence, divided the com- 
. mand between him and M. Minucius Rufus, his 
master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by 
Hannibal had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the third 
time in 215, and for the fourth timc in 214. In 
213 he served as legatus to his own son, Q. 
Fabius, consul in that year, and an anecdote is 
preserved which exemplifies the strictness of 
the Roman discipline. On entcring the camp 
at Suessula, Fabius advanced on horseback to 
greethisson. He was passing the lictors when 
the consul sternly bade him dismount. “My 
son,” exclaimed the elder Fabius, alighting, * I 
wished to sec whether you would remember 
that you were consul.” Fabius was consul for 
the fifth time in 209, in which year he retook 
Tarentum. In the closing years of thc second 
Punic war Fabius appears to less advantage. 
The war had become aggressive under a new 
race of generals. Fabius disapproved of the 
new tactics ; he dreaded the political suprem- 
acy of Scipio, and was his uncompromising op- 
ponent in his scheme of invading Africa. He 
died in 203.—4. Q. Fanrus Maximus, elder son 
of the preceding, was prætor 214, and consul 
213. He was legatus to the consul M. Livius 
Salinator 207. He died soon after tliis period, 
and his funeral oration was pronounced by his 
father.—5. Q. Fasrus Maximus ALMILIANUS, Was 
by birth the eldest son of L. /Emilius Paulus, 
the conqueror of Perseus, and was adopted by 
No. 3. Fabius served under his father (/Emil- 
ius) in the Macedonian war, 168, and was dis- 
patched by him to Rome with the news of his 
victory at Pydna. He was pretor in Sicily 149 
—148, and consul in 145. Spain was his prov- 
jnce, where he encountered, and at length de- 
feated Viriathus. Fabins was the pupil and 
patron of the historian Polybius.—6. Q. Fasrus 
Maximus ÁrronanocIcus, son of thc last. He 
was consul 121; and he derived his surname 
from the vietory which he gained in this year 
over the Allobroges and their ally, Bituitus, 
king of the Arverni in Gaul. He was censor in 
108. He was an orator and a man of letters. 
— 7. Q. Fasius Maximus Servitianus, was 
adopted from the gens Servilia by No. 5. He 
was uterine brother of Cn. Servilius Capio, 
consul in 141. He himself was consul in 142, 
when he carried on war with Viriathus. 
Maxion s, Magnus CLEMENS, Roman emperor 
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A.D. 383-388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, was 
anative of Spain. He was proclaimed emperor 
by the legions in Britain in 383, and forthwith 
crossed over to Gaul to oppose Gratian, who 
was defeated by Maximus, and was shortly aft- 
erward put to death. "Theodosius found it ex- 
pedient to recognize Maximus as emperor of 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain, in order to secure 
Valentinian in the possession of Italy. Maxi- 
mus, however, aspired to the undivided empire 
of the West, and accordingly, in 387, he invaded 
Italy at the head of a formidable army. Valen: 
tinian was unable to resist him, and fled to The- 
odosius in the East. ‘Theodosius forthwith pre- 
pared to avenge his colleague. In 388 he forced 
his way through the Noric Alps, which had been 
guarded by the troops of Maximus, and shortly 
afterward took the city of Aquileia by storm, 
and there put Maximus to death. Victor, the 
son of Maximus, was defeated and slain in 
Gaul by Arbogates, the general of Theodosius. 
Maximus, PETRONIUs, Roman emperor A.D. 
455, belonged to a noble Roman family, and en- 
joyed some of the highest offices of state under 
Honorius and Valentinian III. In consequence 
of the violence offercd to his wife by Valentin- 
ian, Maximus formed a conspiracy against tliis 
emperor, who was assassinated, and Maximus 
himself proclaimed emperor in his stead. His 
reign, however, lasted only two or three months. 
Having forced Eudoxia, the widow of Valentin- 
ian, to marry him, she resolved to avenge the 
death of her former husband, and accordingly 
Genserie was invited to invade Italy. When 
Genseric landed at the mouth of the Tiber, 
Maximus prepared to fly from Rome, but was 
slain by a band of Burgundian mercenaries, 
commanded by some old officers of Valentinian. 
Maximus Piantpes. Vid. PLANUDES. 
Maximus Tyrius, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived dur- 
ing the reigns of the Antonines and of Com- 
modus. Some writers suppose that he was one 
of the tutors of M. Aurelins ; but it is more 
probable that he was a different person from 
Claudius Maximus, the Stoic, who was the 
tutor of this emperor. Maximus Tyrins ap- 
pears to have spent the greater part of his life 
in Greece, but he visited Romc once or twice. 
There are extant forty-one Dissertations (A:a- 
Aé£etc or Adyor) of Maximus Tyriis on theolog- 
ical, ethical, and other philosophical subjeets, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, but not 
characterized by much depth of thought. The 
best edition is by Reiske, Lips., 1774-5, 2 vols. 
8vo. 
Maximus, VALERIUS. 
MaxuLa. Vid. Apts. 
MaxYus (Mdévec), a people of Northern Af- 
rica, on the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the 
western bank of the River Triton, who claimed 
descent from the Trojans. They allowed their 
hair to grow only on the left side of the head, 
and they painted their bodies with vermilion ;. 
customs still preserved by some tribes in the 
same regions. 
Mazxca. Vid. Casarea, No. 1. -— 
[Mazazus (Malatoc). 1. Satrap of Cilicia, 
who, with Belesys, satrap of Syria, made head 
against the revolted Pheenicians in the reign of 
Ochus, while the latter was prepara march, 
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against them.—2. A Persian officer under Da- 
rius, sent to guard the passage of the Euphrates 
on the approach of Alexander the Great; he 
behaved subsequently with great bravery at the 
battle of Gaugamela, in which he commanded 
the Persian cavalry. After the flight of Darius 
he retired to Babylon, but surrendered himself 
to Alexander, who appointed him satrap of 
Babylon B.C. 331.] 

Mazara (Maldapa: Mafapatos: now Mazzara), 
a town on the western coast of Sicily, situated 
on a river of the same name, betwoen Lily- 
beum and Selinus, and founded by the latter 
city, was taken by the Romans in the first Punic 
war. 

[Mazarins (Mafápac) a Median officer in the 
service of Cyrus the Great; he compelled the 
Lydians to submit to the terms imposed on them 
by Cyrus at the suggestion of Croesus, and re- 
duced and enslaved thc city of Prieno.] 

Mazices (Mátikec), a people of Northern Af- 
rica, in Mauretania Caesariensis, on the southern 
slope of Mount Zalacus. "They, as well as the 
Maxvrs, arc thought to be the ancestors of the 
Amazirghs. 

[Mecisteus (Myxcoretc). 1. A son of Talaus 
and Lysimache, brother of Adrastus, and father 
of Euryalus of Thebes.—2. A son of Echius, 
and one of the companions of Teucer at Troy, ' 
was slain by Polydamas.] 

MeEcyBERNA (Myxvécpva : Myxvbepvatoc: now | 
Molivo), a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at ' 
the head of the Toronaic Gulf, cast of Olynthus, | 
of which it was the sea-port. From this town 
part of the Toronaic Gulf was subsequently 
called Sinus Mecybernaus. 

Minisa (Mzóa6a), a city of Perea in Pales- | 
tino. 

Mépima, Menma, or Mesma, a Greck town on 
the western coast of Bruttium, founded by the 
Loerians, with a celebrated fountain and a har- 
bor called Emporium. | 

Mépavra, An MEpEna, or AMeDERA (ruins at | 
Ayedrah), a flourishing city of Northern Africa, | 
on the borders of Numidia and Byzacena, be- 
tween Lares aud Theveste ; a Roman colony, 
and the birth-place of Appuleius. 

Mepéa (Mjdera), daughter of Æëtes, king of | 
Colchis, by the Oecanid Idyia, or, according to 
others, by Hecate, the daughter of Perses. She 
was celebrated for her skill in magic. The prin- 
cipal parts of her story are given under Agsyr- | 
TUS, ArGONAUTA, and Jason. It is sufficient to 
state here that, when Jason came to Colchis to | 


fetch the golden fleece, she fell in love with the | 


hero, assisted him in accomplishing the object 
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her by promising immortality to her children. 
Her children are, according to some accounts, 
Mermerus, Pheres, or Thessalus, Alcimenes, 
and Tisander; according to others, she had 
seven sons and seven daughters, while others 
mention only two children, Medus (some call 
him Polyxenus) and Eriopis, or one son Argus. 
Respecting her flight from Corinth there are 
different traditions. Some say, as we remark- 
ed above, that she fled to Athens, and married 
JEgeus, but when it was discovered that she 
had laid snares for Theseus, she escaped and 
went to Asia, the inhabitanis of which were 
called after her Medes. Others relate that she 
first fled from Corinth to Hercules at Thebes,’ 
who had promised her his assistanee while yet, 
in Colchis, in ease of Jason being unfaithful to 
her. She cured Hercules, who was seized with 
madness; aud, as he could not afford her the 
assistance he had promised, she went to Athens. 
She is said to have given birth to her son Me- 
dus after her arrival in Asia, where she had 
married a king; whereas others state that her 
son Medus accompanied her from Athens to 
Colchis, where her son slew Perses, and re- 
stored her father Æëtes to his kingdom. The 
restoration of /Eétes, however, is attributed by 
some to Jason, who accompanied Medea to 
Colchis. At length Medea is said to have be- 
come immortal, to have been honored with di- 
vine worship, and to have married Achilles in 
Elysium. 

Mipiox (Medeóv : Mededveoc). 1. Or MEDION 
(now Katuna), a town in the interior of Acar- 
nania, near the road which led from Limnxea 
to Stratos.—2. A town on the coast of Phocis, 
near Anticyra, destroyed in the sacred war, and 
never rebuilt.—3. An ancient town in Boeotia, 
mentioned by Homer, situated at the foot of 
Mount Phenicus, near Onchestus and the Lake 
Copais.—4. A town of the Labeates in Dalma- 
tia, near Scodra. 

Meépia (7 Myóía: Madoc, Medus), an import- 
ant country of Western Asia, occupying the ex- 
treme west of the great table-Jand of Jran, and 
lying between Armenia on the north and north- 
west, Assyria and Susiana on the west and 
southwest, Persis on the south, the great des- 
ert of Aria on the east, and Parthia, Hyrcania, 
and the Caspian on the northeast. Its bounda- 
ries were, on the north the Araxes, on the west 
and southwest the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras (now Mountains of 
Kurdistan and Louristan), which divided it from 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the east 
the desert, and on the northeast the Caspii 


for which he had visited Colchis, and afterward | Montes (now Elburs Mountains), the country be- 


fled with him as his wife to Greece ; that, hav- 


daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, she took 
fearful vengeance upon her faithless spouse by 
murdering the two children which she had had 
by him, and by destroying his young wife by a 
poisoned garment; and that she then fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
So far her story has been related elsewhere. 
At Athens she is said to have married King 
JEgeus, or to have been beloved by Sisyphus. 
Jupiter (Zeus) himself is said to have sued for 
her, but in vain, beeause Medea dreaded the 
anger of Juno (Hera); and the latter rewarded | 
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| 
ing been deserted by Jason for the es 
| 


tween which and the Caspian, though reckoned 
as a part of Media, was possessed by the Gele, 
Mardi, and other independent tribes. Media thus 
corresponded nearly to the modern province of 
lrak-Ajemi. It was for the most part a fertile 
country, producing wine, figs, oranges, and cit- 
rons, and honey, and supporting an excellent 
breed of horses. It was well peopled, and was 
altogether one of the most important provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire. After the Mac- 
cdonian conquest it was divided into two parts, 
Great Media (7 ueyáAg Mndia) and Atropaténe. 
Vid. ArroPATENE. The earliest history of Me- 
dia is involved in much obscurity. Herodotus 
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and Ctesias (in Diodorus) give different chro- 
nologies for its early kings. Ctesias makes Ar- 
Backs the founder of the monarchy, about B.C. 
842, and reckons eight kings from him to the 
overthrow of the kingdom by Cyrus. Herodo- 
tus reckons only four kings of Media, namely, 
1. Deroces, B.C. 710-657 ; 2. Puraorres, 657- 
635; 3. CvAxaARES, 635-595 ; 5. Astyaces, 595— 
560. The last king was dethroned by a revolu- 
tion, which transferred the supremacy to the 
Persians, who had formerly been the subordinate 
people in the united Medo-Persian empire. Vid. 
Cyrus. The Medes niade more than one at- 
tempt to regain their supremacy ; the usurpa- 
tion of the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis was no doubt 
such an attempt (vid. Macr); and another oc- 
eurred in the reign of Darius IL, when the 
Medes revolted, but were soon subdued (B.C. 
408). With the rest of the Persian empire, 
Media fell under the power of Alexander ; it 
next formed a part of the kingdom of the Se- 
leucide, from whom it was conquered by the 
Parthians inthe sccond century B.C., from which 
time it belonged to the Parthian, and then to 
the later Persian empire. The people of Me- 
dia were a branch of the Indo-Germanic fam- 
ily, and nearly allied to the Persians ; their lan- 
guage was a dialect of the Zend, and their re- 
ligion the Magian. They called themselves Arii, 
which, like the native name of the Persians 
(Artei), means noble. They were divided, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, into six tribes, the Buze, 
Parataceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and 
Magi. In the early period of their history they 
were eminent warriors, especially as horsc- 
archers ; but the long prevalenee of peace, 
wealth, and luxury reduced them to a by-word 
for effeminacy. It is important to notice the 
use of the names Menus and Meni by the Ro- 
man poets for the nations of Asia east of the 
Tigris in general, and the Parthians in partic- 
ular. 

Meviz Murus (rò Mgóíag xadovuevov telxoc), 
an artificial wall which ran from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 33° north latitude, and 
divided Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is de- 
scribed by Xenophon (Anab., ii, 4) as being 
twenty parasangs long, ouc hundred feet hich, 
and twenty thick, and as built of baked bricks, 
cemented with asphalt. Its erection was as- 
eribed to Semiramis, and hencc it was also 
called 76 Yeutpaucdoc dtaretyroua. 

Meprotanum (Mediolanensis), more frequent- 
ly called by Greek writers MEpioLANIUM (Meóto- 
2áviov), the name of several cities founded by 
the Celts. 1. (Now Milan), the capital of thc 
Insubres in Gallia Transpadana, was situated 
in an extensive plain between the rivers Tici- 
nus and Addua. It was taken by the Romans 
B.C. 222, and afterward became both a muni- 
cipium and a colony. On the new division of 
the empire made by Diocletian, it became the 
residenec of his colleague Maximianus, and con- 
tinued to be thc usual residence of the emper- 
ors of the West till the irruption of Attila, who 
took and plundered the town, induced them to 
transfer the seat of government to the more | 
strongly-fortified town of Ravenna. Mediola-' 
num was at this time one of thc first eities of 
the empire ; it possessed an imperial mint, and 
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was the seat of an archbishopric. It is cele- 
brated in ecclesiastical history as the sce of St. 
Ambrosc. On the fall of the Western empire, 
it became the residence of Theodoric the Great 
and the capital of the Ostrogothic kingdom, and 
surpassed even Romc itself in populousness 
and prosperity. It received a fearful blow in 
A.D. 539, when, in consequence of having sided 
with Belisarius, it was taken by the Goths un- 
der Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and its 
inhabitants put to the sword. It, however, grad- 
ually recovered from the effects of this blow, 
and was a place of importance under the Lom- 
bards, whose capital, however, was Pavia. The 
modern Milan contains no remains of antiquity, 
with the exception of sixtcen handsome fluted 
pillars near the Church of S. Lorenzo. — 2. 
(Now Saintes), a town of the Santones in Aqui- 
tania, northeast of the mouth of the Garumna ; 
subsequently called Santones after the pcople, 
whence its modern name.—3. (Now Cháteau 
Meillan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Aqui- 
tania, northeast of the town last mentioned.— 
4. (Now Evreux), a town of the Aulerci Ebu- 
rovices in the north of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
south of tlie Sequana, on the road from Rotom- 
agus to Lutetia Parisiorum ; subsequently call- 
ed Civitas Ebroicorum, whence its modern 
name.—5. A town of the Segusiani in the south 
of Gallia Lugdunensis.—6. A town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the road from Colonia Trajana to 
Colonia Agrippina. 

Mepriomatrici, a people in the southeast of 
Gallia Belgica, on the Mosella, south of the Tre- 
viri. ‘Their territory originally extended to the 
Rhinc, but in the time of Augustus they had 
been driven from the banks of this river by the 
Vangiones, Nemetes, and other German tribes. 
Their chief town was Divodürum (now Metz). 

MrnprrERRANÉUMManE. Vid. INTERNUM MARE. 

MrpnrirRINA, a Roman divinity of the art of 
healing, in whose honor the festival of the Med- 
itrinalia was eelebrated in the month of Octo- 
ber. (Vid. Diet. of Ant., art. MEpITRINALIA.) 

[Menus (Mádcoc), son of Onythemis, a native 
of Larissa in Thessaly, and a friend of Alexan- 
der the Great, whom he accompanied in his ex- 
pcdition into India. After the death of Alcx- 
ander he espoused the side of Antigonus, and 
was one of his most useful and successful naval 
officcrs. } 

Mrpma. Vid. Mepama. 

Menóicus or Menúicus, a river in Venetia, in. 
the north of Italy, formed by the union of two 
rivers, the Medoacus Major (now Brenta) and 
Medoacus Minor (now Bacehiglione), which falls 
into the Adriatic Sea near Edron, the harbor of 
Patavium. 

Mepvorrica (now Marvao, on the frontiers of 
Portugal), a town in Lusitania, on the road from 
Emcrita to Scalabis. 

Mipócus. Vid. AMADOCUS. | 

Menon (Méóov). 1. Son of Oileus, and broth- 
er of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, and 
was slain by ZEncas.—2. Son of Codrus. Vid. 
Coprus.—[3. A herald in the house of Ulysses, 
in the suite of the suitors, discloscd to Penelope 
the danger of her son Telemachus, and was on 
this account prescrved by the latter when the 
suitors were slain.—-4. Son of Pylades and Elec- 
tra.—5. A Lacedemonian statuary, brother of 
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Dorycleidas, and the disciple of Dipeenus and 
Scyllis, made the gold and ivory statue of Mi- 
nerva (Athena) in the Hereum at Olympia.] 

Mpür1, a people in Aquitania, on the coast of 
the ocean, south of the mouth of the Garumna, 
in the modern Medoc. ‘There were excellent 
oysters found on their shores 

Menu tu, a people on the eastern frontier of 
Gallia Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, 
in whose country the Druentia (now Durance) 
and Duria (now Doria Minor) took their rise. 

MzpurLLíA (Medullinus: now St. Angelo), a 
colony of Alba, in the land of tlie Sabines, was 
situated between the Tiber and the Anio, in 
the neighborhood of Corniculum and Ameriola. 
Tarquinius Priscus incorporated their territory 
with the Roman state. 

MebuLLiNUsS, lunius, an ancient patrician 
family at Rome, the members of which held the 
highest offices of state in the early times of the 
republic. 

MepDuLLUs, a mountain in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, near the Minius. 

Menus, a son of Medea. Vid. MEDEA. 

Menus (Mjdoc: now Farwar or Schamior), a 
small river of Persis, flowing from the confines 
of Media and falling into the Araxes (now Bend- 
Emir) near Persepolis. 

Meptsa. Vid. Gorcones. 

Mecasazus or Mrcasyzus. 1. One of the 
seven Persian nobles who conspired against the 
magian Smerdis, B.C. 521. Darius left him be- 
hind with an army in Europe when he himself 
recrossed the Hellespont on his return from 
Scythia, 506. Megabazus subdued Perinthus 
and the other cities on the Hellespont and along 
the coast of Thrace.—2. Son of Zopyrus, and 
grandson of the above, was one of the com- 
manders in the army of Xerxes, 480. He after- 
ward commanded the army sent against the 
Athenians in Egypt, 458. 

MecacLes (MeyakAzc). 1. A name borne by 
several of the Athenian family of the Aleme- 
onide. The most important of these was the 
Megacles who put to death Cylon and his ad- 
. herents after they had taken refuge at the altar 
of Minerva (Athena), B.C. 612. Vid. Cvrow. 
—[2. Son of Alemzon, son-in-law of Clisthenes, 
leader of the Alemzonide in the time of Solon. 
At first he was opposed to Pisistratus, and ex- 
pelled him from Athens; but afterward he be- 
came reconeiled to him, gave him his daughter 
Cesyra in marriage, and assisted in his resto- 
ration to Athens. Pisistratus not having treat- 
ed his wife in a proper manner, Megacles re- 
sented the affront, aud again drove the former 
out of Athens: with the aid of large sums from 
the Thebans and other states, Pisistratus again 
raised an army, defeated his opponents, and 
drove Megacles and the partisans of the Alc- 
meonide into exile.J—3. A Syracusan, brother 
of Dion, and brother-in-law of the elder Dio- 
nysius. He accompanied Dion in his flight from 
Syracuse, 358, and afterward returned with him 
to Sicily. 


Mecmra. Vid. ERINNYES. 
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cities of Arcadia, was founded on the advice of 
Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 
371, and was formed out of the inhabitants of 
thirty-eight villages. It was situated in the 
district Menalia, near the frontiers of Messe- 
nia, on the River Helisson, which flowed through 
the city, dividing it into nearly two equal parts. 
It stood on the site of the ancient town Ores- 
tion or Orestia, was fifty stadia (six miles in 
circumference, and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Polysperchon, about fifteen thousand 
men capable of bearing arms, which would give 
us a population of about seventy thousand in- 
habitants. Megalopolis was for a time subject 
to the Macedonians, but soon after the death 
of Alexander the Great it was governed by a 
series of native tyrants, the last of whom, Lyd- 
iades, voluntarily resigned the government and 
united the city to the Achean league, B.C. 234. 
It became, in consequence, opposed to Sparta, 
and was taken and plundered by Cleomenes, 
who either killed or drove into banishment all 
its inhabitants, and destroyed a great part of the 
city, 222. After the battle of Sellasia in the 
following year it was restored by Philopcemen, 
who again collected its inhabitants, but it never 
recovered its former prosperity, and gradually 
sunk into insignificance. Philopeemen and the 
historian Polybius were natives of Megalopolis. 
The ruins of its theatre, once the largest in 
Greece, are the only remains of the ancient 
town to be seen in the village of Sinano.—2. A 
town in Caria. Vid. Apuropisias.—3. A town 
in Pontus. Vid. SEgBAsTIA.—4. A town in the 
north of Africa, was a Carthaginian city in the 
interior of Byzacena, in a beautiful situation ; 
it was taken and destroyed by the troops of 
Agathocles. 

Mecanira (Meyáveipa), wife of Celeus, usu- 
ally called METANIRA. 

[Mecanitas (Meyavírac), a small river of 
Achaia, in the territory of Ægium, flows into 
the sea west of that city.] 

MEGAPENTHES (MeyarrévOnc). 1. Son of Pre- 
tus, father of Anaxagoras and Tphianira, and 
king of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for 
that of Perseus, so that the latter received 
Tiryns instead of Argos.—2. Son of Menelaus 
by an A&tolian slave, Pieris or Teridaé. Mene- 
laus brought about a marriage between Mega- 
penthes and a daughter of Alector. According 
to a Rhodian tradition, Megapenthes, after the 
death of his father, expelled Helen from Argos, 
who thereupon fled to Polyxo at Rhodes. 

[Mecarnernes (Meyaóépvgc), a Persian satrap 
put to death by Cyrus on the charge of having 
conspired against that prince. ] 

Mecira (Meyápa), daughter of Creon, king of 
Thebes, and wife of Hercules. Vid. p. 356, b. 

MEGARA (rà Méyapa, in Lat. Megara, -æ, and 
pl. Megara, -orum: Meyapeúc, Megarensis) 1. 
(Now Megara), the capital of MEcanrs, was sit- 
uated eight stadia (one mile) from the sea op- 
posite the island Salamis, about twenty-six 
miles from Athens and thirty-one miles from 
Corinth. It consisted of three parts: 1. The 


MecALTa or Mrciris, a small island in the | ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Caria, said to 


Tyrrhene Sea, opposite Neapolis. 

MzcaLóPóLIs (7 Meyaan móAu, Meya2ónoAqm : 
Meyadoro2irnc). 1. (Now Sinano or Sinanu), 
the most recent but the most important of the 
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have been built by Car, the son of Phoroneus, 
which was situated on a hill northwest of the 
later city. This citadel contained the ancient 
and celebrated Megaron (uéyapov) or temple of 
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Ceres (Demeter), from which the town is sup- 
posed to have derived its name. 2. The mod- 
ern citadel, situated on a lower hill to the south- 
west of the preceding, and called Alcathous, 
from its reputed founder Alcathous, son of Pe- 
lops. 3. The town properly so called, situated 
at the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopida under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Alethes and Athemencs at the time of Codrus. 
It appears to have bcen originally called Polich- 
ne (loAíxvy). The town contained many public 
buildings, which are described at length by Pau- 
sanias. Its sea-port was Nisea (Nícaca), which 
was connected with Megara by two walls, eight 
stadia in length, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megara, B.C. 461-445. 
Niswa is said to have been built by Nisus, the 
son of Pandion ; and the inhabitants of Megara 
are sometimes called Nisean Megarians (oí 
Nicaio. Meyapeic) to distinguish them from the 
Hyblean Megarians (oi "Y6Aaio: Meyapeic) in 
Sicily. In front of Nisea lay the small island 
Minoa (Mívoa), which added greatly to the sccu- 
rity of the harbor. In the most ancient times 
Megara and the surrounding country was inhab- 
ited by Leleges. It subsequently became an- 
nexed to Attica; and Megaris formed one of 
the four ancient divisions of Attica. It was 
next conquered by thc Dorians, and was for a 
time subject to Corinth ; but it finally asserted 
its independence, and rapidly became a wealthy 
and powerful city. To none of these events 
can any date be assigned with certainty. Its 
power at an early period is attested by the flour- 
ishing colonies which it founded, of which Se- 
lymbria, Chaleedon, and Byzantium, and the 
Hyblean Megara in Sicily, were the most im- 
portant. Its navy was a match for that of 
Athens, with which it contested the island of 
Salamis; and it was not till after a long strug- 
gle that the Athenians succeeded in obtaining 
possession ofthisisland. The government was 
originally an aristocracy, as in most of the Doric 
cities ; but Theagenes, wlio put himself at the 
head of the popular party, obtained the supreme 
power about B.C. 620. Theagenes was after- 
ward expelled, and a democratical form of 
government established. After the Persian 
wars, Megara was for some time at war with 
Corinth, and was thus led to form an alliance 
with Athens, and to receive an Athenian gar- 
rison into the city, 461 ; but the oligarchical 
party having got the upper hand, the Athenians 
were expelled, 441. Megara is not often men- 
ioned after this period. It was taken and its 
walls destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it 
was taken again by the Romans under Q. Me- 
tellus ; and in the time of Augustus it had ceas- 
ed to be a place of importance. Megara is cel- 
ebrated in the history of philosophy as the seat 
of a philosophical school, usually called the Me- 
garian, which was founded by Euclid, a native 
of the city, and a disciple of Socrates. Vid. 
EvcnipEs, No.2. There are no remains of any 
importance of the ancient city of Megara.—2. A 
town in Sicily, on the eastern coast, north of 
Syracusc, founded by Dorians from Megara in 


Greece, B.C. 728, on the site of a small town | 


Hybla, and hence called Mecara HyeL.za, and 
its inhabitants Megarenses Hyblei (Meyapeic 
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"YóAaio:) From the time of Gelon it belonged 
to Syracuse. It was taken and plundered by 
the Romans in the second Punic war, and from 
that time sunk into insignificance, but it is still 
mentioned by Cicero under the name of Megaris. 

Mecinrus (Meyapeúc), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Neptune (Poseidon) and CEnope, 
of Hippomenes, of Apollo, or of /Eeeus. He 
was a brother of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king 
of Megara, and the father of Evippus, Timaleus, 
Hippomenes, and Evechme. Megara is said to 
have derived its name from him. 

Mécinis (7 Meyapíc or jj Meyapuxí, sc. yy), à 
small district in Greece, between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of 
Hellas proper, but subsequently included in thc 
Peloponnesus. It was bounded on the north 
by Beeotia, on the east and northeast by Attica, 
and on the south by the territory of Corinth. 
It contained about seven hundred and twenty 
square miles. The country was very mount- 
ainous; andits only plain was the one in which 
the city of Megara was situated. It was sep- 
arated from Beotia by Mount Citheron, and 
from Attica by the mountains called the Horns 
(rà képara), on account of their two projecting 
summits. The COEnean Mountains extended 
through the greater part of the country, and 
formed its southern boundary toward Corinth. 
There are two roads through these mountains 
from Corinth, one called the Scironian pass, 
which ran along the Saronic Gulf, passed by 
Crommyon and Megara, and was the direct road 
from Corinth to Athens; the other ran along the 
Corinthian Gulf, passed by Gcranéa and Pegæ, 
and was the road from Corinth into Boeotia. 
The only town of importance in Megaris was 
its capital Megara. Vid. MEGARA. 

MecastnEnes (Meyao0évgc), a Greek writer, 
who was sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambassa- 
dor to Sandracottus, king of the Prasii, where 
he resided some time. He wrote a work on 
India, in four books, entitled Indica (rà ’Ivdexd), 
to which later Greek writers were chiefly in- 
debted for their accounts of the country. [The 
fragments of Megasthenes have been collected 
by Schwanbeck, Megasth. Fragm., &c., Bonn, 
1846; and by Muller, Hist. Grac. Fragm., vol. 
il., p. 397-439.] 

Merces (Méyxc), son of Phyleus, and grandson 
of Augeas, was one of the suitors of Helen, and 
led his bands froin Dulichium and the Echina- 
des against Troy. 

Mecippo (Mayeóóo, Mayedó : now Lejjun ?), 
a considerable city of Palestine, on the River 
Kishon, in a valley of the same name, which 
formed a part of the great plain of Jezreel or 
Esdraelon, on the confines of Galilee and Sama- 
ria. Jt was a residence of the Canaanitish 
kings before the conquest of Palestine by the 
Jews. lt was fortified by Solomon. It was 
probably the same place which was called Lrero 
under the Romans. 

[Mecista (Meyiorn), an island on the coast of 
Lycia, between Rhodes and the Chelidonian isl- 
ands, with a city of the same name, which, ac- 

| cording to Strabo, was also called Cisthene. 

| Vid. Cistuene, No. 2.] 4 
MecistTant, a people of Armenia, in the dis- 

| trict of Sophene, near the Euphrates. ] 

| [Mxeisrras (Meyrorias) of AB tpa cf the 
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race of Melampus, a celebrated seer, fought and 
fell at the battle of Thermopyl«. ] 

Meta, river. Vid. MELLA. 

Meza, Fañius, a Roman jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, probably lived in tlie time 
of Antoninus Pius. 

Meta or Mzerra, M. Annus, the youngest 
son of M. Annzus Seneca the rhetorician, and 
brother of L. Seneca the philosopher, and Gallio. 
By his wife Acilia he had at least one son, the 
celebrated Lucan. After Lucan’s death, A.D. 
65, Mcla laid claim to his property; and as he 
was rich, he was accused of being privy to 
Piso’s conspiracy, and anticipated a certain sen- 
tence by suicide. 

Meta, Pomponius, the first Roman author 
who composed a formal treatise upon Geogra- 
pliy, was a native of Spain, and probably flour- 
ished under the Emperor Claudius. His work 
is entitled De Situ Orbis Libri MIT. It contains 
a brief description of the whole world as known 
to the Romans. The text is often corrupt, but 
the style is simple, and the Latinity is pure; 
and although every thing is compressed within 
the narrowest limits, we find the monotony of 
the catalogue occasionally diversified by ani- 
mated and pleasing pictures. The best edition 
is by Tzschucke, seven parts, 8vo, Lips., 1807, 

MELENA Acra (7 Mé2atva úxpa). 1. (Now 
Kara Burnu, which means the same as the 
Greek name, i. e., the Black Cape), the north- 
western promontory of the great peninsula of 
Ionia: formed by Mount Mimas ; celebrated for 
the millstones hewn from it.—2. (Now Cape 
San Nicolo), the northwestern promontory of 
the island of Chios.—3. (Now Aara Burnu), a 
promontory of Bithynia, a little east of the Bos- 
porus, between the rivers Rhebas and Artanes ; 
also called Kadivaxpov and Bi0uvias &kpov. 

MeLan® (MeAatvaí: MeAatvete). 1, Or Mr- 
LENE (MeAatveat), a town in the west of Ar- 
cadia, on the Alpheus, northwest of Buphagium, 
and southeast of Herea.—2. A demus in Attica, 
on the frontiers of Bozotia, belonging to the tribe 
Antiochis. 

MetamBium (Medágbtov), a town of Thessaly 
in Pelasgiotis, belonging to the territory of Sco- 
tussa. 

MrraAmPus (MeAduzouc). 1. Son of Amythaon 
by Idomene, or, according to others, by Aglaia 
or Rhodope, and a brother of Bias. He was 
looked upon by the aucients as the first mortal 
who had been endowed with prophetic powers, 
as the person who first practiced the medical 
art, and who established the worship of Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) inGreece. He is said to have 
been married to Iphianassa (others call her 
Iphianira or Cyrianassa), by whom he became 
the father of Mantius and Antiphates. Abas, 
Bias, Manto, and Pronoe are also named by some 
writers as his children. Before his house there 
stood an oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. 
The old serpents were killed by his servants, 
but Melampus took care of the young ones and 
fed them carefully. One day, when he was 
asleep, they cleaned his ears with their tongues. 
On his waking, he perceived, to his astonish- 
ment, that he now understood the language of 
birds, and that with their assistance he could 
foretell the future. In addition to this, he ac- 
quired the power of prophesying from the vic- 
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tims that were offered to the gods ; and, after 
having an interview with Apollo on the banks 
of the Alpheus, he became a most renowned 
soothsayer. During his residence at Pylos his 
brother Bias was one of the suitors for the hand 
of Pero, the daughter of Neleus. ‘The latter 
promised his daughter to the man who should 
bring him the oxen of Iphiclus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach. Melampus undertook the task 
of procuring the oxen for his brother, although 
he knew that the thief would be caught and 
kept in imprisonment for a year, after which he 
was to come into possession of the oxen. 
Things turned out as he had said; Melampus 
was thrown into prison, and in his captivity he 
learned from the wood-worms that the building 
in which he was imprisoned would soon break 
down. He accordingly demanded to be let out, 
and as Phylacus and Iphiclus thus became ac- 
quainted with his prophetic powers, they asked 
him in what manner Iphiclus, who had no chil- 
dren, was to become father. Melampus, on the 
suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclus to take 
the rust from the knife with which Phylacus 
had once cut liis son, and drink it in water dur- 
ing ten days. This was done, and Iphiclus be- 
came tlic father of Podarces. Melampus now 
received the oxen as a reward for his good 
services, drove them to Pylos, and thus gained 
Pero for his brother. Afterward Melampus ob- 
tained possession of a third of the kingdom of 
Argos in the following manner: In the reign 
of Anaxagoras, king of Argos, the women of 
the kingdom were seized with madness, and 
roamed about the country in a frantic state 

Melampus cured them of their phrensy, on con- 
dition that he and his brother Bias should re- 
ceive an equal share with Anaxagoras in the 
kingdom of Argos. Melampus and Bias mar- 
ried the two daugliters of Pretus, and ruled 
over two thirds of Argos.—2. The author of two 
little Greek works still extant, entitled Divinatio 
ex palpitatione and De Nevis Oleaceis in Corpore. 
He lived probably in the third century B.C. at 
Alexandrea. Both the works are full of super- 
stitions and absurdities. Edited by Franz in 
his Scriptores Physiognomia Veteres, Altenburg, 
1780. 

MELANCHLENI (MeAdyyAacvor), a people in the 
north of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper 
course of the River Tanais (now Don), resem- 
bling the Scythians in manners, though of a 
different race. Their Greek name was derived 
from their dark clothing. 

[MeLANDEPTZE (MeAavóézrat) or MELANDITA 
(MeAavóira:), a people of Thrace, in the mount- 
ains northwest of Byzantium, along the coast of 
the Pontus Euxinus.] 

[MeLANEUS (MeAaveóc). 1. Son of Apollo, 
king of the Dryopes, was a famous archer; he 
obtained from Perieres, king of Messenia, a 
town which he named after his wife CEchalia.— 
2. Father of Amphimedon in Ithaca. ] 

Mranipre (MeAavíz ag). 1. Daughter of Chi- 
ron, also called Evippe. Being with child by 
Æolus, she fled to Mount Pelion; and in order 
that her condition might not become known, she 
prayed to be metamorphosed into a mare. Di- 
ana (Artemis) granted her prayer, and in the 
form of a horse she was placed among the stars. 
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Another account describes her metamorphosis 
as a punislinent for having despised Diana (Ar- 
temis), or for having divulged the counsels of 
the gods.—[2. A queen of the Amazons, taken 
captive by Hercules; she obtained her freedom 
by surrendering her girdle to the hero. 

MEeE.anippipeEs (Medavirnidnc), of Melos, a cel- 
ebrated lyric poet in the department of the dithy- 
ramb. He flourished about B.C. 440, and lived 
for some time at the court of Perdiccas, of Ma- 
cedonia, and there died. His high reputation 
as a poet is intimated by Xenoplion, who makes 

Aristodemus give him the first place among 
dithyrambic poets, by the side of Homer, Soph- 
ocles, Polycletus, and Zeuxis, as the chief mas- 
ters in their respective arts; and by Plutarch, 
who mentions liim, with Simonides and Eurip- 
ides, as among the most distinguished masters 
of music. Several verses of his poetry are still 
. preserved. Vid. Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Grec., p.847- 
Some writers, following the,authority of 
Suidas, make two poets of this name. 

MeLANIPPUS (Medáverre os). 1. Son of Astacus 
of Thebes, who, in the attack of the Seven on 
his native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. 
His tomb was shown in the neighborhood of 
Thebes, on the road to Chalcis.—[2. A Trojan, 
slain by Teucer.—3. Another Trojan warrior, 
son of Hicetaon, slain by Antilochus.—4. An- 
other Trojan warrior, slain by Patroclus.—5. A 
son of 'Theseus and Perigune, gained the prize 
in running at the games celebrated by the Epig- 
oni after the capture of 'Thebes.] 

MELANOGÆTŪLI. Vid. GATULIA. 

MELANTHIUS (MeAdvfioc). 1. Also called Me- 
lantheus, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of 
Ulysses, who sided with the suitors of Penelope, 
and was killed by Ulysses.—2. An Athenian 
tragic poet, of whom little is known beyond the 
attacks made on him by Aristophanes and the 
other comic poets. The most important pas- 
sage respecting him is in the Peace of Aristoph- 
anes (796, &c.). He was celebrated for his 
wit, of which several specimens are preserved 
by Plutarch. —3. Or Melanthus, an eminent 
Greek painter of the Sicyonian school, was con- 
temporary with Apelles (B.C. 332), with whom 
he studied under Pamphilus. He was one of 
the best colorists of all the Greek painters.— 
[4. Leader of the twenty ships sent by the Athe- 
nians to the aid of Aristagoras of Miletus in his 
revolt against the Persian government.] 

MeLanNTHius (MeAdv0Otoc, now probably Melet- 
Irma), a river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, east 
of the Promontorium Jasonium ; the boundary 
between Pontus Polemoniacus and Pontus Cap- 
padocius. 

[MeLanTHO (MeAav06), daughter of Dolius, 
sister of the goat-herd Melanthius (vid. MELAN- 

.THIUS), female attendant upon Penelope, was 
put to death by Ulysses because she had aided 
the suitors.] 

MrrawTHUs Or MErLANTHÍUs (Mélavdoc). 1. 
One ofthe Nelidz, and king of Messenia, whence 
he was driven out by the Heraclide, on their 
conquest of the Peloponnesus ; and, following 
the instructions of the Delphic oracle, took 
refuge in Attica. Ina war between the Athe- 
nians and Beotians, Xanthus, the Beotian king, 
challenged Thymeetes, king of Athens and the 
last of the Thesidz, to single combat. Thy- 
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metes declined the challenge on the ground cf 
age and infirmity. So ran the story, which 
strove afterward to disguise the violent change 
of dynasty; and Melanthus undertook it on 
condition of being rewarded with the throne in 
the event of success. He slew Xanthus, and 
became king, to the exclusion of the Theside. 
According to Pauganias, the conqueror of Xan- 
thus was Andropompus, the father of Melan- 
thus; according to Aristotle, it was Codrus,. 
his sou.—[2. One of the Tyrrhenian pirates, 
who wished to carry off Bacchus (Dionysus), 
but were changed into dolphins.] 

[Meras (MéAac) 1. A son of Phrixus and 
Chalciope, married Eurycléa. by whom he be- 
came father of Hyperes.—2. A son of Porthaon 
and Euryte, and brother of CEneus.] 

Meras (MéAac), the name of several rivers, 
whose waters were of a dark color. 1. (Now 
Mauro Nero or Mauro Potamo), a small river in 
Beotia, which rises seven stadia north of Or- 
chomenus, becomes navigable almost from its. 
source, flows between Orchomenus and Asple- 
don, and loses the greater part of its waters 
in the marshes connected with Lake Copais. 
A small portion of its waters fell in aneient 
times into the River Cephisus.—2. A river of 
Thessaly, in the district Malis, flows near Hera- 
clea and Trachis, and falls into the Malhac Gulf. 
—3. A river of Thessaly in Phthiotis, falls into 
the Apidanus.—4. A river of Thrace, flows first 
southwest, then northwest, and falls north of 
Cardia into the Melas Sinus.—5. A river in the 
northeast of Sicily, which flows into the sea be- 
tween Myle and Naulochus, through excellent 
meadows, in which the oxen of the sun are 
said to have fed.—6. (Now Manaugat-Su), a 
navigable river, fifty stadia (five geographical 
miles) east of Side, was the boundary between 
Pamphylia and Cilicia.—7. (Now Kara-Su, i. e., 
the Black River), in Cappadocia, rises in Mount 
Argeus, flows past Mazaca, and, after forming 
a succession of morasses, falls into the Halys, 
and not (as Strabo says) into the Euphrates. 

Meras Sinus (MéAac kóñnroç: now Gulf of 
Saros), a gulf of the Augean Sea, between the 
coast of Thrace on the northwest and the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus on the southeast, into which 
the River Melas flows. 

Mern or Merna, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, on the borders of Belgica, and upon the 
River Sequana (now Seine), in whose territory 
Cesar built forty ships for his expedition against 
Britain. 

MeLeAcer (MeAéaypoc) 1. Son of QEneus 
and Althea, the daughter of Thestius, husband 
of Cleopatra, and father of Polydora. Others 
call him a son of Mars (Ares) and Althea. He 
was one of the most famous Atolian heroes of 
Calydon, and distinguished himself by his skill 
in throwing the javelin. He took part in the 
Argonautic expedition. On his return home, 
the fields of Calydon were laid waste by a mon- 
strous boar, which Diana (Artemis) had sent 
against the country as a punishment, because: 
CEneus, the king of the place, once neglected 
to offer up a sacrifice to the goddess. No one 
dared encounter the terrible animal, till at length 
Meleager, with a band of other heroes, went out 
to hunt the boar. He slew the animal; but the 

¡ Calydonians and Curetes quami about the 
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head and hide, and at length waged open war 
against each other. The Calydoniaus were 
always victorious, so long as Meleager went 
out with them. But when his mother Althea 
pronounced a curse upon him, enraged at the 
death of her brother who had fallen in the fight, 
Meleager stayed at home with his wife Cleopa- 
tra. The Curetes now began to press Calydon 
very hard. It was in vain that the old men of 
the town made him the most brilliant promises 
if he would again join in the fight, and that his 
father, his sisters, and his mother supplicated 
him. At length, however, he yielded to the 
prayers of his wife Cleopatra: he put the Cu- 
retes to flight, but he never returned lome, for 
the Erinnys, who had heard the curse of his 
mother, overtook him. Such is the more an- 
cient form of the legend, as we find it in Homer. 
(Il, ix., 527, seg.) In the later traditions Me- 
leager collects the hcroes from all parts of 
Greece to join him in the hunt. Among others 
was the fair maiden Atalanta; but the heroes 
refused to hunt with her, until Melcager, who 
was in love with her, overcame their opposition. 
Atalanta gave the animal the first wound, which 
was at length slain by Meleager. He present- 
ed the hide to Atalanta, but the sons of Thes- 
tius took it from her, whereupon Meleager in a 
rage slew them. This, however, was the cause 
of his own death, which camc to pass in the 
following way. When he was seven days old 
the Mere appeared, declaring that the boy 
would die as soon as the picce of wood which 
was burning on the hearth should be consumed. 
Althea, upon hearingthis, extinguished the fire- 
brand, and concealed it in a chest. Meleager 
himself became invulnerable ; but after he had 
killed the brothers of his mother, she lighted 
the piece of wood, and Meleager died. Althea, 
too late repenting of what she had done, put an 
end to her life; and Cleopatra died of grief. 
The sisters of Meleager wept unceasingly after 
his death, until Diana (Artemis) changed them 
into Guinea-hens (ueAeaypíóec), which were 
transferred to the island of Leros. Even in 
this condition they mourned during a certain 
part of the year for their brother. Two of 
them, Gorge and Deianira, through the media- 
tion of Bacchus (Dionysus), were not meta- 
morphosed.—2. Son of Neoptolemus, a Mace- 
donian officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great. After the death of Alexander the Great 
(B.C. 323) Meleager resisted the claims of Per- 
diceas to the regency, and was eventually asso- 
ciated with the latter in this office. Shortly 
aftcrward, however, he was put to death by 
order of Perdiccas.—[3. Commander of a squad- 
ron of cavalry in the army of Alexander the 
Great at the battle of Arbela. He was after- 
ward slain in an insurrection against the offi- 
cers left by Antigonus in the government of 
Media.]—4. Son of Eucrates, the celebrated 
writer and collector of epigrams, was a native 
of Gadara in Palestine, and lived about B.C. 
60. There are one hundred and thirty-one of 
his epigrams in the Greek Anthology, written 
in a good Greek style, though somewhat affect- 
ed, and distinguished by sophistic acumen and 
amatory fancy. An account of his collection of 
epigrams is given under PLANUDES. 


[MeLeEs (MéA7c), a small stream of Ionia flow- ' morphosed. 
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ing by Smyrna, on the banks of which Homer 
is said to have been born ; (according to anoth 
er account, he composed his poems In a grot- 
to at its source) and hence was called Mele- 
sigenes (MeAyoryévnc) : from this also was de- 
rived the phrase Meletee charte in Tibullus. 
Another account makes Mcles, the god of this 
stream, to have been the father of Homer.]. 

[MzursaNpER (MeAfjcavópor) an Athenian 
gencral, who was sent out with six ships in the 
year 430 B.C. against Caria and Lycia; fell in 
battle in Lycia.] 

[MErzstPPus (MeAñorrrroc), a Lacedemonian, 
one of the ambassadors sent to Athens B.C. 
432, and again the next year to demand the 
restoration of the independence of the Greek 
states, but without success. ] 

MéLérus or MELITUs (MéAnrog: MéActog), an 
obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of the 
accusers of Socrates, was an Athenian, of the 
Pitthean demus. He is represented by Plato 
and Aristophanes and their scholiasts as a frigid 
and licentious poet, and a worthless and profli- 
gateman. In the accusation of Socrates it was 
Meletus who laid the indictment before the 
archon Basileus; but, in reality, he was the 
most insignificant of the accusers ; and, accord- 
ing to one account, he was bribed by Anytus 
and Lycon to take part in the affair. Soon after 
the death of Socrates, the Athenians repented 
of their injustice, and Meletus was stoned to 
death as one of the authors of their folly. 

MiELÍA (Media), a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus 
and Algialeus or Pegeus; and by Silenus the 
mother of the centaur Pholus; and by Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) of Amycus. She was carried 
off by Apollo, and became by him the mother 
of Ismenius and of the seer Tenerus. She was 
worshipped in the Ismenium, the sanctuary of 
Apollo, near Thebes. In the plural form, the 
Melia or Meliades (Media, MeAtáóec) are the 
nymphs who, along with the Gigantes and 
Erinnyes, sprang from the drops of blood that 
fell from Coelus (Uranus) and were received by 
Terra (Gea). The nymphs that nursed Jupiter 
(Zeus) are likewise called Meliz. 

Me.uipaa (MeAibora: MeAcboevc). 1. A town 
on the coast of Thessaly, in Magnesia, between 
Mount Ossa and Mount Pelion, is said to have 
been built by Magnes, and to have been named 
Melibea in honor of his wife. It is mentioned 
by Homer as belonging to the dominions of 
Philoctetes, who is hence called by Virgil (Æn., 
iii, 401) dux Melibeus. It was celebrated for 
its purple dye. (Lucret., ii., 499; Virg., Æn., 
v., 251.) —2. A small island at the mouth of the 
River Orontes, in Syria. 

Menicertes. Vid. PALÆMON. 

[MeELINOPHaG1 (MeAivogáyos, ** Millet-eaters"), 
a Thracian people on the coast of Salmydessus, 
whom the Greeks named after their chief article 
of food, not knowing their real name.] 

Merissa (MéAcoca). 1. A nymph said to have 
discovered the use of honey, and from whom 
bees were belicved to have received their name 
(uéAcooat). There can be no doubt, however, 
that the name really came from pé, honey, 
and was hence given to nymphs. According 
to some traditions, bees were nymphs meta- 
Hence the nymphs who fed the 
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infant Jupiter (Zeus) with honey are called Me- 
lisse.—2. The name of priestesses in general, 
but more especially of the priestesses of Ceres 
(Demeter), Proserpina (Persephone), Apollo, 
and Diana (Artemis).—3. Wife of Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth, and daughter of Procles, 
tyrant of Epidaurns, was slain by her husband. 
Vid. PERIANDER. 

[Merissa (Mé2coca), a village in the eastern 
part of Phrygia Magna, between Synnada and 
Metropolis, with the tomb of Alcibiades, where, 
at Hadrian's order, a statue was erected to 
him of Parian marble and sacrifices annually 
offered.] 

Metissus (MéAtococ). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the sou of Ithagenes, was, aecord- 
ing to the common aecount, the commander of 
the fleet opposed to Pericles, B.C. 440. But he 
is not mentioncd by Thucydides, and ought 
_ probably to be placed much earlier, as he is said 
io have been connected with Heraclitus, and 
to have been a disciple of Parmenides. It ap- 
pears from the fragments of his work, which 
was written in prose, and in the Ionic dialect, 
that he adopted the doctrines of the Eleatics. 
—2. A Latin grammarian and a comic poet, 
was a freedman of Mecenas, and was intrusted 
dy Augustus with the arrangement of the li- 
brary in the portico of Octavia. 

MeéLiTa or M&rirE (MeAírg : MeAtraioc, Meli- 
tensis). 1. (Now Malta), an island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, situated fifty-eight miles from 
the nearest point of Sicily, and one hundred 
and seventy-nine miles from the nearest point 
of Africa. Its greatest length is seventeen 
miles and a quarter, and its greatest breadth 
nine miles and a quarter. The island was first 
colonized by the Phenicians, who used it as a 
place of refuge for their ships, on account of its 
excellent harbors. It afterward passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, but was taken pos- 
session of by the Romans in the second Punic 
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One of the gates of Athens was called the Me- 
litian gate, because it led to this demus. Vid. 
p. 122, b.—4. A lake in ZEtolia, near the mouth 
of the Achelous, belonging to the territory of 
the town CEniade. 

MELITÆA, Meurta, or Menitia (MeAiraía, 
Mezírera, Mediría: Mederarede), a town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the northern slope of 
Mount Othrys, and near the River Enipeus. It 
is said to have been called Pyrrha in more an- 
cient times, and the sepulchre of Hellen was 
shown in its market-place. 

Miiuire (Medirn). 1. A nymph, one of the 
Nereides, a daughter of Nereus and Doris.—{2. 
A Naiad, daughter of the river-god /Egeus, be- 
came by Hercules mother of Hyllus, in the 
land of the Pheacians.] 

MeLrrene (Medcrnvn), a district of Armenia 
Minor, between tlie Anti-Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates, cclebrated for its fertility, and espe- 
cially for its frnit-trees, oil, and wine. It pos- 
sessed no great town until the first century of 
our era, when a city, also called Melitene (now 
Malatiyah) was built on a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, and near that river itself, probably on 
the site of a very ancient fort. This became 
a place of considerable importance ; the centre 
of several roads ; the station, under Titus, of 
the twelfth legion; and, in the later division of 
the provinces, the capital of Armenia Secunda. 
In A.D. 577 it was the scene of a victory gain- 
ed by the Romans over the Persians under 
Chosroes I. 

MÉrirTo (MeAírov), a Christian writer of con- 
siderable eminence, was bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, to whom he presented an 
Apology for the Christians. Of his numerous 
works only fragments are extant. 

Mera or Mera (now Mella), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, which flows by Brixia and falls 
into the Ollius (now Oglio). 

MELLARÍa. 1. A town of the Bastuli in His- 


war, and annexed to the province of Sicily. | pania Betica, between Belon and Calpe, on the 
The Romans, however, appear to have neglect- | road from Gades to Malaca.—2. A town in the 
ed the island, and it is mentioned by Cicero as | same province, considerably north of thc for- 


a frequent resort of pirates. It contained a 
town of the same name, founded by the Cartha- 
ginians, and two celebrated temples, one of 
Juno on a promontory near the town, and an- 
other of Hercules in the southeast of the island. 
It is celebrated in sacred history as the island 
on which the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked ; 
though some writers erroneously suppose that 
the apostle was shipwrecked on the island of 
the same name off the Illyrian coast. The in- 
habitants manufactured fine cloth, which was 
in much request at Rome. They also exported 
a considerable quantity of honey; and from 
this island, according to some authorities, came 
the catuli Melitai, the favorite lap-dogs of the 
Roman ladies, though other writers make them 
come from the island off the Illyrian coast.—2. 
(Now Meleda), a small island in the Adriatic 
Sea, off the coast of Illyria (Dalmatia), north- 
west of Epidaurns. — 3. A demns in Attica, 
which also formed part of the city of Athens, 
was situated south of the inner Ceramicus, and 
probably included the hill of the Museum. Tt 
was said to have derived its name from a nymph 


mer, on the road from Corduba to Emerita. 

Me.opunum (now Melun), a town of the Se- 
nones in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of 
the Sequana (now Seine), and on the road from 
Agendicum to Lutetia Parisiorum. 

Meios (Mz2oc : MzAtoc: now Milo), an isl- 
and in the Ægean Sea, and the most westerly 
of the group of the Cyclades, whence it was 
called Zephyria by Aristotle. It is about sev- 
enty miles north of the coast of Crete, and six- 
ty-five east of the coast of Peloponnesus. Its 
length is about fourteen miles from east to 
west, and its breadth about eight miles. It con- 
tains on tlie north a deep bay, which forms an 
excellent harbor, and on which was situated a 
town, bearing the same name as the island. 
The island is of volcanic origin; it contains hot 
springs, and mines of sulphur and alum. Its 
soil is very fertile, and it produced in antiquity, 
as it does at present, abundance of corn, oil, 
wine, &c. It was first colonized by the Phee- 
nicians, who are said to have called it Byblus 
or Byblis, after the Phenician town Byblus. It 
was afterward colonized by Lacedamonians, or 


Melite, with whom Hercules was in love, and | at lcast by Dorians T and consequently in the 
it therefore contained a temple of this god. . Peloponnesian war it embraced the side of 
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Sparta. In B.C. 426 the Athenians made an 
unsuccessful attack upon the island; but in 416 
they obtained possession of the town after a 
siege of several months, whereupon they killed 
all the adult males, sold the women and chil- 
dren as slaves, and peopled the island by an 
Athenian colony. Melos was the birth-place of 
Diagoras, theatheist, whence Aristophanes calls 
Socrates also the Melian. 

MeLroMÉNE (MeAmouévy), i. e., the singing 
goddess, one of the nine Muses, who presided 
over Tragedy. Vid. Musa. 

[Mzrrux (now Melza), a city of Gallia Trans- 
padana, in the territory of the Insubres.] 
` [Mzrsvs (now Narcea), a small stream in the 
territory of the Astures, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, flowing into the Oceanus Cantabricus, 
west of Flavionovia.] 

Memini, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the western bank of the Druentia, whose chief 
town was Carpentoracte (now Carpentras). 

Menmmía Gens, a plebeian house at Rome, 
whose members do not occur in history before 
B.C. 173, but who pretended to be descended 
from the Trojan Mnestheus. (Virg., Æn., v. 
117.) 

Memmivs. 1. C., tribune of the plebs B.C. 
111, was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical 
party at Rome during the Jugurthine war. 
Among the nobles impeached by Memmius 
were L. Calpurnius Bestia and M. /Emilius 
Scaurus. Memmius was slain by the mob of 
Saturninus and Glaucia, while a candidate for 
the consulship in 100.—2. C. Memmius GEMEL- 
Lus, tribune of the plebs 66, curule «dile 60, 
and pretor 58. He belonged at that time to 
the Senatorian party, since he impeached P. 
Vatinius, opposed P. Clodius,:and was vehe- 
ment in his invectives against Julius Cesar. 
‘But before he competed for the consulship, 54, 
he had been reconciled to Cesar, who support- 
ed him with all his interest. Memmius, how- 
ever, again offended Cesar by revealing a cer- 
tain coalition with his opponents at the comitia. 
He was impeached for ambitus, and, receiving 
no aid from Casar, withdrew from Rome to 
Mytilene, where he was living in the year of 
Cicero's proconsulate. Memmius married Faus- 
'ta, a daughter of the dictator Sulla, whom he 
divorced after having by her at least one son, 
C. Memmius. Vid. No.3. He was eminent both 
"in literature and in eloquence. Lucretius ded- 
icated his poem, De Rerum Natura, to him. He 
was a man of profligate character, and wrote 
indecent poems.—3. C. Memnmtus, son of the 
preceding, was tribune of the plebs 54, when 
he prosecuted A. Gabinius for malversation in 
his province of Syria, and Domitius Calvinus 
“for ambitus at his consular comitia. Memmius 
“was step-son of T. Annius Milo, who married 
his mother Fausta after her divorce. He was 
- consul suffectus 34.—4. P. Memmius REGULUS, 
consul suffectus A.D. 31, afterward prefect of 
Macedonia and Achaia. 
of Lollia Paulina, and was compelled by Caligu- 
la to divorce her. 

Memnon (Méuvov). 1. The beautiful son of 
'Tithonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of Ema- 
thion. He is rarely mentioned by Homer, and 
must be regarded essentially as a post-Homeric 
hero. According to these later traditions, he 
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was a prince of the ZEthiopians, who came to 
the assistance of his uncle Priam, for Tithonus 
and Priam were half-brothers, being both sons 
of Laomedon by different mothers. Respecting 
his expedition to Troy there are different le- 
gends. According to some, Memnon the Asthi- 
opian first went to Egypt, thence to Susa, and 
thence to Troy. At Susa, which had been found- 
ed by Tithonus, Memnon built the acropolis, 
which was called after him the Memnonium. 
According to others, Tithonus was the govern- 
or of a Persian province and the favorite of 
Teutamus ; and Memnon obtained the com- 
mand of a large host of Æthiopians and Susans 
to succor Priam. Memnon came to the war 
in armor made for him by Vulcan (Hephestus). 
He slew Antilochus, the son of Nestor, but was 
himself slain by Achilles after a long and fierce 
combat. While the two heroes were fighting, 
Jupiter (Zeus) weighed their fates, and the scale 
containing Memnon’s sank. His mother was 
inconsolable at his death. She wept for him 
every morning; and the dew-drops of the morn- 
ing are the tears of Aurora (Eos). To soothe 


| the grief of his mother, Jupiter (Zeus) caused 


a number of birds to issue out of the funeral 
pile, on which the body of Memnon was burn- 
ing, which, after flying thrice around the burn- 
ing pile, divided into two separate bodies, which 
fought so fiercely that half of them fell down 
upon the ashes of the hero, and thus formed a 
funeral sacrifice for him. These birds were 
called Memnonides, and, according to a story 
current on the Hellespont, they visited every 
year the tomb of the hero. At the entreaties 
of Aurora (Eos), Jupiter (Zeus) conferred im- 
mortality upon Memnon. At a comparatively 
late period, the Greeks gave the name of Mem- 
non to the colossal statue in the neighborhood 
of Thebes, which was said to give forth a sound 
like the snapping asunder of a chord when it 
was struck by the first rays of the rising sun. 
Although the Greeks gave this name to the 
statue, they were well aware that the Egyptians 
did not call the statue Memnon, but Amenophis. 
This figure was made of black stone, in a sit- 
ting posture, With its feet close together, and the 
hands leaning on the seat. Several very in- 
genious conjectures have been propounded re- 
specting the alleged meaning of the so-called 
Some lave asserted that 
it served for astronomical purposes, and others 
that it had reference to the mystic worship of 
the sun and light, but there can be little doubt 
that the statue represented nothing else than 
the Egyptian king Amenophis.—2. A native of 
Rhodes, joined Artabazus, satrap of Lower 
Phrygia, who had married his sister, in his re- 
volt against Darius Ochus. When fortune de- 
serted the insurgents, they fled to the court of 
Philip. Mentor, the brother of Memnon, being 
high in favor with Darius, interceded on behalt 
of Artabazus and Memnon, who were pardoned 
and again received into favor. On the death 
of Mentor, Memnon, who possessed great mili- 
tary skill and experience, succeeded him in his 
authority, which extended over all the western 
coast of Asia Minor (about B.C. 336). When 
Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon defended 
Halicarnassus against Alexander until, it was 
no longer possible to hold out ; he then collect- 
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ed an army anda fleet, with the design of earry- 
ing the war into Greece, but died at Mytilene in 
333, before he could carry his plan into execu- 
tion. His death was an irreparable loss to the 
Persian cause, for several Greek states were 
prepared to join him had he carried the war into 
Greece.—3. A native of Heraclea Pontica, wrote 
a large work on the history of that city. Ofhow 
many books it consisted, we do not know. Pho- 
tius had read from the ninth to the sixteenth 
inclusive, of which portion he has made a tol- 
erably copious abstract. The first eight books 
he had not read, and lie speaks of other books 
after the sixteenth. The ninth book began with 
an account of the tyrant Clearchus, the disciple 
of Plato and Isocrates, and the sixteenth book 
came down to the time of Julius Casar, after 
the latter had obtained the supreme power. 
The work was probably written in the time of 
, Augustus, and certainly not later than the time 
of Hadrian or the Antonines. The Excerpta 
of Photius are published separately by Orelli, 
Lips., 1816. 

Memnonium and -ia (Meuvóvetov, Meuvóveta), 
were names applied by the Greeks to certain 
very ancient buildings and monuments in Egypt 
and Asia, whieh they supposed to have been 
erected by or in honor of Memnon. 1. The 
most celebrated of these was a great temple at 
Thebes, described by Strabo, and commonly 
identified by modern travellers with the mag- 
nificent ruins of the temple of Remeses the 
Great, at Western Thebes, or, as it is usually 
called, the tomb of Osymandyas, from its agree- 
ment with the description of that monument giv- 
en by Diodorus. There are, however, strong 
grounds for supposing that the true Memnoni- 
um, deseribed by Strabo, stood behind the two 
colossal sitting statues on the plain of Thebes, 
one of which is clearly the vocal statue of Mem- 
non, and that it has entirely disappeared.—2 
Vid. Asynos, No. 2.—3. The citadel of Susa was 
so called, and its erection was ascribed to the 
Memnon who appears in the legends of the Tro- 
jan war; butthere is no reason to suppose that 
this connection of Memnon with the Persian cap- 
ital existed before the Persian conquest of Egypt. 

Mempnis (Méudcc, Mevo: inthe Old Testament, 
Moph: Meugíryc, Memphites : now ruins at Menf 
and Metrahenny), a great city of Egypt, second 
in importance only to Thebes, after the fall of 
whieh it became the capital of the whole country, 
a position which it had previously shared with 
Thebes. It was of unknown antiquity, its found- 
ation being ascribed to Menes. It stood on the 
left (western) bank of the Nile, about ten miles 
above the Pyramids of Jizeh, near the northern 
limit of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, a 
nome of which (Meugiryc) was named after the 
city. It was connected by canals with the lakes 
of Mceris and Mareotis, and was the great centre 
of the commerce of Egypt until the Persian con- 
quest (B.C. 524), when Cambyses partially de- 
stroyed the city. After the foundation of Alex- 
andrea it sank into insignifieance, and was final- 
ly destroyed at the Arab conquest in the sev- 
enth century. In the time of its splendor it is 
said to have been one hundred and fifty stadia 
in circumference, and half a day’s journey in 
every direction. Of the splendid buildings with 
which it was adorned, the chief were the palace 
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of the Pharaohs ; the temple-palace of the god- 

bull Apis; the temple of Serapis, with its ave- 

| nue of sphinxes, now covered by the sand of the 
desert; and the temple of Vulean (Hephestus), 
the Egyptian Phtha, of whose worship Memphis 
was the chief scat. The ruins of this temple, 

| and of other buildings, still cover a large por- 
tion of the plain between the Nile and the west- 

| ern range of hills which skirt its valley. 

|. MENxNvux or Mena: (Menenius, Cic., Menani- 
nus, Plin., but on coins Menenus : now Mineo), 
a town on the eastern coast of Sicily, south of 
Hybla, the birth-place and residence of the Si- 
celian chief Ducetius, who was long a formida- 
ble enemy of the Greek cities in Sicily. Vid. 
Ducetivs. On his fall the town lost all its im- 
portance. 

Menauiveus. Vid. MELANIPPUS. 





MENANDER (Mévavópoc), of Athens, the most 
distinguished poet of the New Comedy, wag 
the son of Diopithes and Hegesistrate, and flour- 
ished in the time of the successors of Alexan- 
der. He was born B.C. 342. His father, Dio- 
pithes, commanded the Athenian forces on the 
Hellespont in the year of his son’s birth. Alex- 
is, the comic poet, was the unele of Menander 
on the father’s side ; and we may naturally sup- 
pose that the young Menander derived from his 
uncle his taste for the eomic drama, and was 
instructed by him in its rules of composition. 
His charaeter must have been greatly influenced 
by his intimacy with Theophrastus and Epieu- 
rus, of whom the former was his teaeher and 
the latter his intimate friend. His taste and 
sympathies were altogether with the philosophy 
of Epicurus ; and in an epigram he deelared 
that “as Themistocles rescued Greece from 
slavery, so Epicurus from unreason.” From 

| Theophrastus, on the other hand, he must have 
derived much of that skill in the discrimination 
of character which we so mueh admire in the 
Characteres of the philosopher, and whieh form- 
ed the great charm of the comedies of Menan- 
der. His master’s attention to external ele- 
gance and comfort he not only imitated, but, as 
was natural in a man of an elegant person, a 
joyous spirit, and a serene and easy temper, he 
carried it to the extreme of luxury and effem- 
inacy. The moral character of Menander is de- 
fended by modern writers against the asper- 
sions of Suidas and others. Thus mueh is cer- 
tain, that his comedies contain nothing offens- 
ive, at least to the taste of his own and the fol- 
lowing ages, none of the purest, it must be ad- 
mitted, as they were frequently acted at private 
banquets. Of the actual events of his life we 
know but little. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Demetrius Phalereus, whose attention was first 
drawn to him by admiration of his works. Ptol- 
emy, the son of Lagus, was also one of his ad- 
mirers ; and he invited the poet to his court at 
Alexandrea, but Menander seems to have de- 
clined the proffered honor. He died at Athens 
B.C. 291, at the age of 52, and is said to have 
been drowned while swimming in the harbor of 
Pireus. Notwithstanding Menander's fame as 
a poet, his public dramatie eareer was not emi- 
nently successful; for, though he composed up- 
ward of one hundred comedies, he gained the 
prize only eight times. His preference for ele- 
gant exhibitions of character above caang Jest- 
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ing may have been the reason why he was not | rivals. The treacherous proposal, however, was 
so great a favorite with the common people as | rejected by Pompey. On the breaking out of 
his principal rival, Philemon, who is said, more- | the war again in 38, Menas deserted Pompey 
ever, to have used unfair means of gaining | and went over to Octavianus. In 36 he return- 
popularity. Menander appears to have borne | ed to his old master’s service ; but in the course 
the popular neglect very lightly, in the con- | of the same year he again played the deserter, 
sciousness of his superiority; and once when | and joined Octavianus. In 35 he accompanied 
he happened to meet Philemon, he is said to | Octavianus in the Pannonian campaign, and 
have asked him, * Pray, Philemon, do not you | was slain at the siege of Siscia. According to 
blush when you gain a victory over me?” The | the old scholiasts, this Menas is the person So 
neglect of Menander's contemporaries has been | vehemently attacked by Horace in his fourth 
amply compensated by his posthumous fame. | epode. This statement has been called in ques- 
His comedies retained their place on the stage | tion by many modern commentators ; but their 
down to the time of Plutarch, and the unani- | arguments are far from satisfactory. 
mous consent of antiquity placed him at the; Menpe or Mennæ (Mévór, Mevdaioc), a town 
head of the New Comedy, and on an equality | on the western coast of the Macedonian penin- 
with the great masters of the various kinds of | sula Pellene and on the Thermaic Gulf, was a 
poetry. His comedies were imitated by the Ro- | colony of the Eretriaus, and was celebrated for 
man dramatists, particularly by Terence, who | its wine. It was for some time a place of con- 
was little more than a translator of Menander. | siderable importance, but was ruined by the 
But we can not form, from any one play of Ter- | foundation of Cassandrea. 
ence, a fair notion of the corresponding play of Menpes (Mévéne : Mevojjotoc : ruins near Ma- 
Menander, as the Roman poet frequently com- | tarieh), a considerable city of the Delta of Egypt, 
pressed two of Menander's plays into one. It | on the southern side of the Lake of Tanis (now 
was this mixing up of different plays that Ca- | Menzaleh), and on the bank of one of the lesser 
sar pointed to by the phrase O dimidiate Menan- | arms of the Nile, named after it Mevdjacov aróua : 
der, in the epigram which he wrote upon Ter- | the chief seat of the worship of Mennes. 
ence. Of Menander’s comedies only fragments Menecies (Mevexajc). 1. Of Barce in Cy- 
are extant. The best edition of them is by Mei- | rene, an historian of uncertain date.—2. Of Ala- 
neke, in his Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum, | banda, a celebrated rhetorician. He and his 
Berol., 1841. brother Hierocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
[Menanver (Mévavópoc). 1. An Athenian of- | where the orator M. Antonius heard them, about 
ficer in the Sicilian expedition, associated in the | B.C. 94. 
supreme command with Nicias, toward the end Menecrates (Mevekpárgc). 1. A Syracusan 
of the year B.C. 414: he afterward served with | physician at the court of Philip, king of Mace- 
Alcibiades against Pharnabazus, and was one | don, B C. 359-336. He made himself ridicu 
of the commanders at the disastrous battle of | lous by calling himself “ Jupiter,” and assuming 
ZEgos potami.—2. King of Bactria, was one of | divine honors. There is a tale that he was in- 
the most powerful of all the Greek rulers of | vited one day by Philip to a magnificent enter- 
that country, and one of those who made the | tainment, where the other guests were sump- 
most extensive conquests in India, reaching be- | tuously fed, while he himself had nothing but 
yond the Hypanis or Sutledj.—3. Surnamed Pro- | incense and libations, as not being subject to 
tector, a Greek writer of Byzantium in the latter | the human infirmity of hunger. He was at first 
half of the sixth century. He wrote a history | pleased with his reception, but afterward per- 
of ihe Eastern empire from A.D. 559 to 582 in | ceiving the joke, and finding that no more sub- 
eight books, of which considerable extracts | stantial food was offered him, he left the party 
have been preserved in the ** Eclog: Legation- | in disgust. —2. Trserius Craunius MENECRA- 
um" attributed to Constantinus Porphyrogeni- | res, a physician mentioned by Galen, composed 
tus Edited by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1830.] | more than one hundred and fifty medical works, 
Mewnaria (Mevaría), a city of Bactriana, on | of which only a few fragments remain. 
the River Zariaspis. MENEDEMUS (Mevédnuoc), a Greek philosopher, 
Menari, a powerful people in the north of | was a native of Eretria, and, though of noble 
Gallia Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks | birth, was poor, and worked for a livelihood 
of the Rhine, but were afterward driven out of | either as a builder or as a tent-maker. Accord- 
their possessions on the right bank by the Usi- | ing to one story, he seized the opportunity af- 
petes and Tencnhteri, and inhabited only the left | forded by his being sent on some military serv- 
bank near its mouth, and west of the Mosa. | ice to Mecara to hear Plato, and abandoned 
Their country was covered with forests and | the army to addict himself to philosophy ; but 
swamps. They had a fortress on the Mosa | it may be questioned whether he was old enough 
called Castellum Menapiorum (now Kessel). to have heard Plato before the death of the 
Menas (Mnvdc). also called Menónorus (Mg- , latter. According to another story, he and his 
vóóupoc) by Appian. a freedman of Pompey the | friend Asclepiades got their livelihood as milters, 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of ' working during the night, that they might have 
the fleet of Sextus Pompey in his war against | leisure for philosophy in the day. The two 
Octavianus and Antony, B.C. 40. In 39 he, friends afterward became disciples of Stilpo at 
tried in vain to dissuade his master from con- | Megara. From Megara they went to Elis, and 
cluding a peace with Octavianus and Antony; | placed themselves under the instruction of 
and, at an entertainment given to them by Sex- | some disciples of Phedo. On his return to 
tus on board his ship at Misenum, Menas sug- | Eretria Menedemus established a school of phi- 
gested to him to cut the cables of thc vessel, losophy, which was called the Eretrian. He 
and, running it out to sea, dispatch both his ¡ did not, however, confine himself to philosophi- 
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cal pursuits, but took an active part in the polit- 
ical affairs of his native city, and came to be 
the leading man in the state. He weut on vari- 
ous embassies to Lysimachus, Demetrius, and 
others ; but, being suspected of the treacherous 
intention of betraying Eretria into the power of 
Antigonus, he quitted his native city secretly, 
and took refuge with Antigonus in Asia. Here 
he starved himself to death in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, probably about B.C. 277. Of 
the philosophy of Menedemus little is known, 
except that it closely resembled that of the Me- 
garian school. Vid. Euvcuipes, No. 2. 

MENELAI Or -us, Portus (MeveAátoc Atumv, 
MevéAaoc : now Marsa-Toubrouk, or Ras-el- 
Milhr?), an ancient city on the coast of Mar- 
marica, in Northern Africa, founded, according 
to tradition, by Menelaus. It is remarkable in 
history as the place where Agesilaus died. 

MeneLalUM (Meveddiov), a mountain in La- 
conia, southeast of Sparta, near Therapne, on 
which the heroum of Menelaus was situated, the 
foundations of which temple were discovered 
in the year 1834. 

MzrwErLAvs (MevéAaoc, Mevédews, of Mevé2ac). 
1. Son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger 
brother of Agamemnon. His early life is re- 
lated under Acamemnon. He was king of La- 
cedemon, and married to the beautiful Helen, 
by whom he became the father of Hermione. 
When Helen had been carried off by Paris, Men- 
elaus and Ulysses sailed to Troy in order to 
demand her restitution. Menelaus was hospi- 
tably treated by Antenor, but the journey was 
of no avail; and the Trojan Antimachus even 
advised his fellow-citizens to kill Menelans and 
Ulysses. Thereupon Menelaus and his brother 
Agamemnon resolved to march against Troy 
with all the forces that Greece could muster. 
Agamemnon was chosen the commander.in- 
chief. Inthe Trojan war Menelaus was under 
the special protection of Juno (Hera) and Mi- 
nerva (Athena), and distinguished himself by 
his bravery in battle. He killed many illustri- 
ous Trojans, and would have slain Paris also 
in single combat, had not the latter been carried 
off by Venus (Aphrodite) in a cloud. Menelaus 
was one of the heroes concealed in the wooden 
horse ; and as soon as Troy was taken, he and 
Ulysses hastened to the house of Deiphobus, 
who had married Helen after the death of Paris, 
and put him to death in a barbarous manner. 
Menelaus is said to have been secretly intro- 
duced into the chamber of Deiphobus by Helen, 
who thus became reconciled to her former hus- 
band. He was among the first that sailed away 





from Troy, accompanied by his wife Helen and | 


Nestor ; but he was eight years wandering about 
the shores of the Mediterranoan before he 
reached home. 
very day on which Orestes was engaged in 
burying Clytemnestra and Agisthus. Hence- 
forward he lived with Helen at Sparta in peace 
and wealth, and his palace shone in its splendor 
hke the sun or the moon. When Telemachus 
visited Sparta to inquire after his father, Mene- 
laus was solemnizing the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his son 
Megapenthes with a daughter of Alector. In 
the Homeric poems Menelans is described as a 
man of an athletic figure; he spoke little, but 
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what he said was always impressive ; he was 
brave and courageous, but milder than Aga- 
memnon, intelligent and hospitable. Accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, 
Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but the 
gods were to conduct them to Elysium. Ac- 
cording to a later tradition, he and Helen went 
to the Taurians, where they were sacrificed by 
Iphigenia to Diana (Artemis). Menelaus was 
Worshipped as a hero at Therapne, where his 
tomb and that of Helen were shown. Respect- 
ing the tale that Helen never went to Troy, but 
was detained in Egypt, vid. HELENa.—9. Son 
of Lagus, and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held 
possession of Cyprus for his brother, but was 
defeated and driven out of the island by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, B.C. 306.—3. A Greek mathe- 
matician, a native of Alexandrea, the author of 
an extant treatise in three books, on the Sphere. 
He made some astronomical observations at 
Rome in the first year of the Emperor Trajan, 
A.D. 98. 

MeENELAUS (MevéAaoc), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagus. It 
was made the capital of the district between 
the lakes of Moris and Mareotis (vouds Meve- 
Aairng). 

Menenius Lanarus. 1. Acrippa,cousul B.C. 
503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to 
his mediation that the first great rupture be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians, when the 
latter seceded to the Sacred Mount, was brought 
to a happy and peaceful termination in 493 , 
and it was upon this occasion he is said to have 
related to the plebeians his well-known fable 
of the belly and its members.—2. T., consul 
477, Was defeated by the Etruseans. He had 
previously allowed the Pabii to be destroyed by 
the Etruscans, although he might have assisted 
them with his army. For this act of treachery 
he was brought to trial by the tribunes and con 
demned to pay a fine. Hetook his punishment 
so much to heart, that he shut himself up in 
his house and died of grief. 

Menes (Mayne), first king of Egypt, according 
to the traditions of the Egyptians themselves. 
Herodotus records of him that he built Mem- 
phis on a piece of ground which he had rescued 
from the river by turning it from its former 
course, and erected therein a magnificent tem- 
ple to Hephestus (Phthah). Diodorus tells us 
that he introduced into Egypt the worship of 
the gods aud the practice of sacrifices, as well 
as a more elegant and luxurious style of living. 
That he was a conqueror, like other founders 
of kingdoms, we learn from an extract from 
Manetho preserved by Eusebius. By Marsham 
and others he has been identified with the Miz- 
raim of Scripture. According to some.aecounts 
he was killed by a hippopotamus. 

Mexestañr Portus (now Puerto de S. Maria), 
a harbor in Hispania Baetica, not far from Gades, 
with 2n oracle of Menestheus, who is said in 
some legends to have settled in Spain. — 

[Menestues (MevécOnc), a Greek warrior at 
the siege of Troy, slain by Hector.] 

Menestnevs (Meveoteóc). 1. Son of Peteus, 
an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy, and surpassed all other mortals in arrang- 
ing the war-steeds and men for y With 
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the assistance of the Tyndarids, ke is said to 
have driven Thescus from his kingdom.—2. Son 
of Iphicrates, the famous Athenian gencral, by 
the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. He 
married the daughter of Timotheus; and in 
356 was chosen commander in the Social war, 
his father and his father-in-law being appointed 
to aid him with their counsel and experience. 
They were all three impeached by their col- 
league, Cuares, for alleged misconduct and 
treachery in the campaign ; but Iphicrates and 
Mencstheus were acquitted. 

[(MExEsTHIUSs (Mevécbioc). 1. Son of Arei- 
thous, king of Arne in Beotia, was slain by Par- 
is.—2. Son of Sperchius or of Borus and Poly- 
dora, nephew of Achilles, a leader of the Myr- 
midons before Troy.] 

[MENEsTRATUS ( Mevéorparoc), a sculptor, 
whose Hercules and Hecate were greatly ad- 
mired. The latter stood in the opisthodomus 
of the temple of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus, 
and was made of marble of such brilliancy that 
it was necessary to warn bcholders to shade 
their eyes, says Pliny.] 

[MENExENus (Mevé£evoc), an Athenian, son of 
Demophon, was a disciple of Socrates, and is 
introduced by Plato as onc of the interlocutors 
in the dialogues Lysis and Mcnexenus.] 

Mentnx or Lorornuacitis, afterward GIRBA 
(Mgviy£, Awrogayiric, Aoroóáyov vůooç : now 
Jerbah), a considerable island, close to the coast 
of Africa Propria, at the southeastern extremity 
of the Lesser Syrtis, with two cities, Meninx 
(now Menaz) on the northeast, and Girba, or 
Gerra, on the southwest. It was the birth-place 
of the emperors Vibius Gallus and Volusianus. 

Mentpre (Mevinrn), daughter of Orion and 
sister of Metioche. These two sisters put them- 
selves to death of their own accord in order to 
propitiate the two Erinnyes, who had visited 
Aonia with a plague. They were metamorph- 
osed by Proserpina (Persephone) and Pluto 
(Hades) into comets, and the Aonians crected 
to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos. 

Menirpus (Méverroc). 1. A cynic philosopher, 
and originally a slave, was a native of Gadara 
in Ceele-Syria. He seems to have been a hear- 
er of Diogenes, and flourished about B.C. 60. 
He amassed great wealth as a usurcr (7uepoóa- 
vetothc), but was cheated out of it all, and com- 
mitted suicide. We arc told that he wrotc noth- 
ing serious, but that his books were full ofjests; 
whence it would appear that he was onc of 
those cynic philosophers who threw all their 
teaching into a satirical form. In this charac- 
ter he is scveral times introduced by Lucian. 
His works are now entirely lost; but we have 
considerable fragments of Varro’s Satura Me- 
nippe@, written in imitation of Menippus.—[2. 
Of Stratonice, a Carian by birth, was the most 
accomplished orator of his time in all Asia. 
Ci*ero, who hcard him, puts him almost on a 
level with the Attic orators.—3. Of Pergamus, 
”.a geographer, lived in the time of Augustus, and 
wrote a Mepímiove tic ¿vróg Vadárrac, of which | 
an abridgment was made by Marcianus, and of 
which some fragments are prescrved. Vid. 
MARCIANUS.] 

Mennis, a city of Adiabene, in Assyria, only | 


mentioned by Curtius (v., 1). | 


[Mrxóponvs (Myrvddwpoc). Vid. MENas.] 
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Menopores (Myvddoroc), a physician of Nico- 
media in Bithynia, who was a pupil of Antio- 
chus of Landicea, and tutor to Herodotus of 
Tarsus ; he belonged to the medical sect of the 
Empirici, and lived probably about the begin- 
uing of the second century after Christ. 

MenacrEus (Mevorxeós). 1. A Theban, grand- 
son of Pentheus, and father of Hipponome, Jo- 
casta, and Creon.—2. Grandson of the former, 
and son of Creon. He put an end to his life 
because Tiresias had declarcd that his death 
would bring victory to his country, when the 
seven Argive heroes marched against Thebes. 
His tomb was shown at Thebes near the Nei- 
tian gate. 

[Menceres. 1. Pilot of the ship of Gyas, who 
threw him overboard for having delayed his ves- 
sel in the race at the celebration of the games 
in honor of Anchises.—2. An Arcadian who 
fought on the side of Æneas in Italy, and was 
slain by Turnus.] 

Mencarius (Mevoírioc). 1. Son of Iapetus 
and Clymene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimethcus. He was killed 
by Jupitef (Zeus) witl a flash of lightning in 
the battle with the Titans, and was hurled into 
Tartarus.—2. Son of Actor and /Egina, hus- 
band of Polymele or Sthenele, and father of Pa- 
troclus, who is hence called Menetiades. After 
Patroclus had slain the son of Ainphidamas, 
Menotius fled with him to Peleus in Phthia, 
and had him educated there. 

[Menon (Mévov). 1. A Trojan warrior slain 
by Leonteus. — 2. A citizen of Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, who aided the Athenians at Eion 
with twelve talents and two hundred horsemen 
raised by himself from his own peneste, and 
was rewarded for these services with the free- 
dom of the city.]—3. A Thessalian adventurer, 
was one of the generals of the Greek mercena- 
ries in the army of Cyrus the Younger when 
the latter marched into Upper Asia against his 
brother Artaxerxes, B.C. 401. After the death 
of Cyrus he was apprehended along with the 
other Greek generals by Tissaphernes, and was 
put to death by lingering tortures, which lasted 
for a whole year. His character is drawn in 
the blackest colors by Xenophon. He is the 
same as the Menon introduced in the dialogue 
of Plato, which bears his name. 

Mens, a personification of mind, worshipped 
by the Romans. She had a sanctuary on the 
Capitol; and the object of her worship was, 
that the citizens might always be guided by a 
right spirit. i 

[MENTEs (Mévrc). 1. Leader of the Cicones, 
under whose form Apollo encouraged Hector to 
prevent Menelaus carrying off the armor of 
Euphorbus.—2. Son of Anchiatus, leader of the 
Taphians, guest-friend of Ulysses. Minerva as- 
sumed his form when she appeared to Telem- 
achus to arouse him to go in search of the ab. 
sent Ulysses.] 

MrNTÉSA (Mentesanus) 1. Surnamed Bas- 
TIA, a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, on the road from Castulo to Carthago 
Nova.—2. A small town of the Bastuli in the 
south of Hispania Betica. 

Mentor (Mévrop) 1. Son of Alcimus, and 
a faithful friend of Ulysses, [to whom the latter 
confided the supervision of his household when 


MENTORES. 


getting out for Troy. 
form to give instruetions to the young Telem- 
aelius, and aeeompanied him as Mentor to the 
court of Nestor. —2. Father of Imbrius of Caria, 
who fought on the side of the Trojans, is called 
by Homer “rieh in horses."]—3. A Greek of 
Rhodes, who, with his brother Memnon, ren- 
dered active assistanee to Artabazus. When 


the latter found himself compelled to take ref- | 


uge at the court of Philip, Mentor entered the 
service of Nectanabis, king of Egypt. He was 
sent to the assistance of Tennes, king of Sidon, 
in his revolt against Darius Ochus ; and when 
Tennes went over to the Persians, Mentor was 
taken into tlie serviee of Darius. He rose rap- 
idly in the favor of Darius, and eventually re- 
ceived a satrapy, including all the western 
coast of Asia Minor. His influenee with Da- 
rius enabled him to precare the pardon of his 
brother Memnon. He died in possession of his 
satrapy, and was sueeeeded by his brother Mem- 
non. Vid. Memnon.—4. The most celebrated 
silver-chaser among the Greeks, who must have 
flourished before B.C. 356. His works were 
vases and cups, which were most highly prized 
by the Romans. 

[MentórEs (Mévropec), a people on the eoast 
of Liburnia, in the district Mentorice (Mevro- 
puc); they also possessed the islands situated 
on this coast in the Adriatie calied * Insulae 
Mentorides” (Mevropídes), now probably Veglia, 
Arbe, Cherso, &c.] 

[MenvuLus (MévvA2oc). 1. A Macedonian, ap- 
pointed to command the Macedonian garrison 
in Munychia after the Lamiac war, B.C. 322. 
He was a just man, and on friendly terms with 
Phocion. He was replaeed by Nicanor, B.C. 
319, on the death of Antipater.—2. Of Alaban- 
da, ambassador to Rome in B.C. 162, from Ptol- 
emy YI. Philometor, to plead his cause against 
his younger brother Physcon: his mission, how- 
ever, was unsueeessful. While at Rome, he, 
with Polybius, aided in efleeting the escape of 
the Syrian prinee Demetrius. ] 

Mercurit Promonrorium. Vid. Hermaum. 

Mercorius, a Roman divinity of-commeree 
and gain. The character of the god is clear 
from his name, whieh is eonnected with merx 
and mercari. A temple was built to him as 
early as B.C. 495, near the Circus Maximus ; 
an altar of the god existed near the Porta Ca- 
pena, by the side of a well; and in later times 
a temple seems to have been built on the same 
spot. Under the name of the ill-willed (malev- 
olus), he had a statue in what was called the 
vicus sobrius, or the sober street, in whieh no 


shops were allowed to be kept, and milk was , 
This 


offered to him there instead of wine. 
statue had a purse in its hand, to indieate his 
functions. His festival was celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth of May, and chiefly by merchants, 


who also visited the well near the Porta Cape- . 


na, to which magic powers were ascribed ; and 
with water from that well they used to sprinkle 
themselves and their merchandise, that they 
might be purified, and yield alarge profit. The 
Romans of latcr times identified Mercurius, the 
patron of merchants and tradespeople, with the 
Greek Hermes, and transferred all the attri- 


butes and myths ofthe latterto the former. The. 


Minerva assumed his | 
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tity, and, instead of the caduceus, used a saered 
braneh as the emblem of peace. The resem: 
blance between Mereurius and Hermes is in- 
deed very slight, and their identifieation is a 
proof of the thoughtless manner in which the 
| Romans acted in this respeet. Vid. Hermes. 

Mercurivs Trismucistus. Vid. HERMES 
TRISMEGISTUS. 

MznióNEs (Mnpióvac), a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the 
Cretans in eighty ships against Troy. He was 
one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, 
and usually aeted together with his friend Ido- 
meneus. Later traditions relate that on his 
way homeward he was thrown on the coast of 
Sicily, where he was reeeived by the Cretans 
who had settled there; whereas, aecording to 
others, he returned safely to Crete, aud was 
, buried and worshipped as a hero, together with 
| Idomeneus, at Cnosus. 

Mermirus (Mépuepoc). 1. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also ealled Macareus or Mormorus, was 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by 

| his mother at Corintli.—2. Son of Pheres, and 
grandson of Jason and Medea.—(3. A Trojan, 
slain by Antilochus.—4. A Centaur, slain at the 
nuptials of Pirithous.] 

Mermessus or Myrmessus (Mepuyocós, Mvp- 








u9ocóc), also written Marmessus and Marres- 
sus, a town of Mysia, in the territory of Lamp- 
sacus, not far from Polichna, the native place 
of a sibyl. 
| [Mermwnapa (Mepuvddac), a Lydian family, 
| Which, on the murder of Candaules by Gyges, 
sueeeeded the Heraclide on the throne of Lyd- 
la, and held it for five generations, about 716- 
, 546 B.C. The sovereigns of this family were 
Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes, and Cre- 
| Sus.] 
MEROBAUDES, FLavius, a general and a poet, 
| whose merits are reeorded in an inscription on. 
the base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum 
| at Rome in the year 1812 or 1813. We learn 
from the inseription that the statue was ereet- 
¡ed in A.D. 435. Some fragments of the poems 
of Merobandes were diseovered by Niebuhr 
, upon a palimpsest belonging to the monastery 
of St. Gall, and were published by him at Bonn, 
1823, [and again in 1824; they are also print- 
ed in a volume of the Corpus Script. Byzant., 
with Corippus, edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1836.] 
M&nó&E (Mepóg: now ports of Nubia and Sen- 
, nar). the island, so called, and almost an isl- 
and in reality, formed by the rivers Astapus: 
(now Blue Nile) and Astaboras (now Atbarah), 
and the portion of the Nile between their 
mouths, was a district of ABthiopia. Its capital, 
also called Meroé, stood near the northern point 
. of the island, on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
below the modern Sthendy, where the plain, near 
the village of Assour, is covered with ruins of 
temples, pyramids, and other works in a style 
closely resembling the Egyptian. Standing in 
a fertile distriet, rich in timber and minerals, 
at the foot of the highlands of Abyssinia, and at 
the junetion of two great rivers, Meroé became, 
at a very early period, a chief emporium for the: 
trade between Egypt, Northern Africa, ZEthi- 
opia, Arabia, and India, and tlie capital of a 
powerful state. The government was a hie- 








Fetiales, however, never recognized the iden- | rarehieal monarchy, entirely in the hands of a 
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ruling caste of priests, who chose a king from 
among themselves, bound him to govern accord- 
ing to their laws, and put him to death when 
they chose; until King Ergamenes (about B.C. 
300) threw off the yoke of the priests, whom 
he massacred, and converted his kingdom into 
an absolute monarcliy. The priests of Meroé 
were closely connected in origin and customs 
with those of Egypt; and, according to some 
traditions, the latter sprang from the formcr, 
and they from India; but the settlement of this 
point involves an important ethnical question, 
whicli lies beyond the limits of this book. For 
further details respecting the kingdom of Meroé, 
vid. Arrmiorra. Meroé had a celebrated oracle 
of Ammon. 

Merom Lacus. Vid. SEMECHONITIS- 

MErorE (Mepóro). 1. One of the Heliades or 
sisters of Phaéthon.—2. Daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, 
by whom she became the mother of Glaucus. 
In the constellation of the Pleiades she is the 
seventh and the lcast visible star, becausc she 
is ashamed of having had intercourse with a 
mortal man.—3. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of 
Cresphontes, and mother of ZEpytus. For de- 
tails, vid. Æ PYTUS. 

Merors (Mépoy). 1. King of the island of 
Cos, husband of the nymph Ethemca, and fa- 
ther of Eumelus. His wife was killed by Diana 
(Artemis) because she had neglected to worship 
that goddess. Merops, in order to rejoin his 
wife, wished to make away with himself, but 
Juno (Hera) changed him into an eaglc, whom 
she placed among the stars.—2. King of the 
A®thiopians, by whose wife, Clymene, Helios 
became the father of Phaéthon.—3. King of 
Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, also called Ma- 
car or Macareus, was a celebrated soothsayer, 
and father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, and Adras- 
tus.—[4. A Trojan, companion of Æneas, slain 
by Turnus in Italy.] 

MeruLa, L. Cornétivs, was flamen dialis, 
and, on the deposition of L. Cinna in B.C. 87, 
was elected consul in his place. On the cap- 
ture of Rome by Marius and Cinna at the close 
of the same year, Merula put an end to his own 
life in order to escape the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

MesambrÍa (Meoaybpiy : now Bushehr), a pen- 
insula on the coast of Persis, near the River 
Padargus. 

- Mescuiiua (MeoyéAa: probably near Bonah), 
a large city on the coast of Northern Africa, 
said to have been founded by Greeks returning 
from the Trojan war. It was taken by Euma- 
chus, the lieutenant of Agathocles. 

MeseEmBRÍA (Meonu6pia, Herod. Mecap6pin: Me. 
onubpravós). 1. (Now Missivria or Messuri), a 
celebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus Eux- 
inus, and at thc foot of Mount Hemus, founded 
by the inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzanti- 
um in the time of Darius Hystaspis, and hence 
called a colony of Megara, since those two 
towns were founded by the Megarians.—2. A 
town in Thrace, but of much less importance, 
on tlie coast of the ZEgcan Sea, and in the ter- 
ritory of the Cicones, near the mouth of the 
Lissus, and the most westerly of the Samothra- 
cian settlements on the main land. 

MESENE (Meonva, i. €., Midland), a name given 
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to that part of Babylonia which consisted of the 
great island formed by the Euphrates, the Ti- 
gris, and the Royal Canal, and contained, there- 
fore, the greater part of Babylonia. 

Mesóa or Messóa. Vid. SPARTA. 

Mesoais. Vid. Messocis. 

Mesomeépes (Mecouñónc), a lyric and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian and the Antonines, 
was a native of Crete, and a freedman of Ha- 
drian, whose favorite Antinous he celebrated in 
a poem. A salary, which he had received from 
Hadrian, was diminished by Antoninus Pius. 
Three poems of his are preserved in the Greek 
Anthology. 


[ARP 


tion betwecn the Euphrates and the Tigris, of 
which rivers the former divided it from Syria 
and Arabia on the west, the latter from Assyria 
on the east: on thc north it was separated from 
Armenia by a branch of the Taurus, called Ma- 
sius, and on the south from Babylonia by the 
Median Wall. 'The name was first used by the 
Greeks in the time of the Scleucide. In earlier 
times the country was reckoned a part, some- 
times of Syria, and sometimes of Assyria. Nor 
in the division of the Persian empire was it 
recognized as a distinct country, but it belonged 
to the satrapy of Babylonia. Excepting the 
mountainous region on the north and north- 
east, formed by the chain of Masrus, and its 
prolongation parallel to the Tigris, the country 
formed a vast plain, broken by few hills, well 
watered by rivers and canals, and very fertile, 
except in the southern part, which was more 
like the Arabian Desert on the opposite side of 
the Euphrates. Besides corn, and fruits, and 
spices (e. g., the amomum), it produced fine tim- 
ber and supported large herds of cattle; in the 
southern, or desert part, there were numerous 
wild animals, such as wild asses, gazclles, os- 
triches, and lions. Its chief mineral products 
were naphtha and jet. The northern part of 
Mesopotamia was divided into the districts of 
Mycponra and Osroens. It belonged success- 
ively to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, Parthian, and later 
Persian empires. In a wider sense, the name 
is sometimes applied to the whole country be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

MzsriLA (7 MéoziAa: ruins at Kouyounprk, 
opposite to Mosul, Layard: others give differ- 
ent sites for it), a city of Assyria, on the east- 
crn side of the Tigris, which Xenophon (Anab., 
iii., 4) mentions as having been formerly a great 
city, inhabited by Medes, but in his time fallen 
to decay. It had a wall six parasangs in cir- 
cuit, composed of two parts, namely, a base fif- 
ty feet thick and fifty high, of polished stone, 
full of shells (the limestone of the country), 
upon which was built a brick wall fifty feet 
thick and one hundred high. It had served, ac- 
cording to tradition, as the refuge for the Me- 
dian queen when the Persians overthrew the 
empire of the Medes, and it resisted all the ef- 
forts of the Persian king to take it, until a thun- 
der storm frightened the inhabitants into a sur- 
render. 
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Messa (Mécoa, Méooy : now Mezapo), a town 
and harbor in Laconia, ncar Tenarum Promon- 
tornum. 

MessaBăTENE Or -ick (Mecoabarqví, Mecca- 
batıxý: Meooabdrat), a small district on the 
southeastern margin of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates valley, on the borders of Media, Persis, 
and Susiana, reckoned somctimes to Persis and 
sometimes to Susiana. The name scems to be 
derived from the mountain passes in the dis- 
trict. 

MzssirA Or MzssarLa, the name of a distin- 
guished family of the Valeria gens at Rome. 
'They appear for thc first time on the consular 
Fasti in B.C. 263, and for the la$t in A.D. 506. 
1. M’. VangRIUs Maximus Corvinus MESSALA, 
was consul D.C. 263, and, in conjunction with 
his colleague M. Otacilius, carried on the war 
with success against the Carthaginians in Sic- 
iy. The two consuls concluded a peace with 
Hieron. In consequence of his relicving Mes- 
sana, he obtained the cognomen of Messala. 
His triumph was distinguished by two remark- 
able monuments of his victory—by a pictorial 
representation of a battle with the Sicilian and 
Punie armies, which he placed in the Curia 
Hostilia, and by a sun-dial (horolegium), from 
ihe booty of Catana, which was set up on a col- 
umn behind the rostra in the forum. Messala 
was censor in 252.—2. M. VALERIUS MESSALA, 
consul 226.—3. M. VanERiUs Messana, prætor 
peregrinus 194, and consul 188, when he had 
the province of Liguria.—4. M. Varerius Mes- 
SALA, consul 161, and censor 154.—5. M. VALE- 
rus Messata Nicer, prætor 63, consul 61, 
and censor55. He belonged to the aristocrati- 
eal party. He married a sister of the orator Q. 
Hortensius, by whom he had at least one son. 
—6. M. VarrRius Messata, son of the preced- 
ing; consul 53; belonged, like his father, to 
the aristocratical party ; but in consequence, 
probably, of his enmity to Pompey, he joined 
Cesar in the civil war, and served under him 
in Africa. He was in high repute for his.skill 
in augury, on which science he wrote.—7. M. 
YanEgRIUS Messata Corvinus, son of the pre- 
ceding, was partly educated at Athens, where 
probably began his intimacy with Horace and 
L. Bibulus. After Cesar's death (44) he joined 
the republican party, and attached himself espe- 
cially to Cassius, whom, long after, when he 
had become the friend of Augustus, he was ac- 
customed to call ‘my general.” Messala was 
proscribed ; but since his kinsmen proved his 
absence from Rome at the time of Cesar’s as- 
gassination, the triumvirs erased his name from 
the list, and offered him security for his person 
and property. Messala, however, rejected their 
offers, followed Cassius into Asia, and at Phi- 
lippi, in the first dav’s battle, turned Augustus’s 
flank, stormed his camp, and narrowly missed 
taking him prisoner. After the death of Brutus 
and Cassius, Messala, with a numerous body 
of fugitives, took refuge in the island of Tha- 
sos. His followers, though defeated, were not 
disorganized, and offered him the command. 
But he induced them to accept honorable terms 
from Antony, to whom he attached himself un- 
‘til Cleopatra’s influence made his ruin certain 
and easy to be foreseen. Messala then again 


changed his party, and served Augustus effect- | 
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ively in Sicily, 36; against the Salassians, a 
mountain tribe lying between the Graian and 
the Pennine Alps, 34; and at Actium, 31. A 
decree of the senate had abrogated Antony's 
consulship for 31, and Messala was appointed 
to the vacant place. He was proconsul of Aqui- 
tania in 28-27, and obtained a triumph for his 
reduction of that province. Shortly before or 
immediately after his administration of Aquita- 
nia, Messala held a prefecture in Asia Minor. 
He was deputed by thc senate, probably in 30, 
to greet Augustus with the title of ‘ Pater 
Patria ;" and the opening of his address on that 
occasion is preserved by Suetonius. During 
the disturbances at the comitia in 27, Augustus 
nominated Messala to the revived office of war- 
den of the city ; but he resigned it in a few 
days. Messala soon afterward withdrew from 
all public employments exccpt his augurship, 
to which Augustus had specially appointed him, 
although, at thc time of his admission, there 
was no vacancy in the augural college. About 
two years before his death, which happened 
about the middle of Augustus's reign, D.C. 3 to 
A.D. 3, Mcessala's memory failed him, and he 
often could not recall his own name. His tomb 
was of remarkable splendor. Messala was as 
much distinguished in the literary as in the po- 
litical world of Rome. He was a patron of 
learning and the arts, and was himself an his- 
torian, a poet, a grammarian, and an orator. 
He wrote commentaries on the civil wars after 
Cesar’s death, and a genealogical work, De 
Romanis Familiis. The treatise, however, De 
Progenie Augusti, which sometimes accompa- 
nies Eutropius and the minor Roman historians, 
is the forgery of a much later age. Messala’s 
poems were of a Satirical or even licentious 
character. His writings as a grammarian were 
numerous and minutc, comprising treatises on 
collocation and lexicography, and on the pow- 
ers and uses of single letters. His eloquence 
reflected the character of his age. More smooth 
and correct than vigorous or original, he per- 
suaded rather than convinced, and conciliated 
rather than persuaded. His hcalth was feeble, 
and the procemia of his spceches generally plead- 
ed indisposition and solicited indulgence. He 
mostly took the defendant’s side, and was fre- 
quently associated in causes with C. Asinius 
Pollio. He recommended and practiced trans- 
lation from the Greek orators ; and his version 
of the Phryne of Hyperides was thought to ex- 
hibit remarkable skill in either language. His 
political eminence, the wealth he inherited or 
acquired in the civil wars, and the favor of An- . 
tony and Augustus, rendered Messala one of 
the principal persons of his age, and an effective 
patron of itsliterature. His friendship for Hor- 
ace and his intimacy with Tibullus arc well 
known. In the elegics of the latter poet, the 
name of Messala is continually introduced. 
The dedication of the Cris, a doubtful work, is 
not sufficient proof of his friendship with Vir- 
gil; but the companion of ** Plotius and Varius, 
of Mecenas and Octavius" (Hor., Sat., i., 10, 
81), can not well have been unknown to the 
author of the Eclogues and Georgics. He di- 
rected Ovid's early studies (cz Pont., 1v., 16), 
and Tiberius sought his acquaintance in early 
manhood, and took him for his a in elo- 
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quence.—8. M. Varerius Messana BARBATUS 
APPIANUS, Was consul B.C. 12, and died in his 
year of office. He was the father (or grand- 
father) of the Empress Messalina.—9. L. VALE- 
rius MEssALA VoLesus, consul A.D. 5, and aft- 
erward proconsul of Asia, where his cruelties 
drew on him the anger of Augustus and a con- 
demnatory decree from the senate.—10. L. Vir- 
stanus MessaLa, legionary tribune in Vespa- 
sian's army, A.D. 70, was brother of Aquilius 
Regulus, the notorious delator in Domitian's 
reign. 
the history of the civil war after Galba's death, 
and a principal interlocutor in the dialogue De 
Oratoribus ascribed to Tacitus. 

MessaALINa. l.STaTILÍA, grand-daughter of T. 
Statilius Taurus, consul A.D. 11, was the third 
wife of the Emperor Nero, who married her in 
A.D. 66. She had previously espoused Atticus 


He is one of Tacitus's authorities for | 
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according to Thucydides, pirates from the Chai- 
cidian town of Cumz in Italy, who were joined 
by Chalcidians from Eubcea, and, according to 
Strabo, by Naxians; but these two accounts 
are not contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily 
was also a colony from Chalcis, we may casily 
suppose that the Naxians joined the other Chal- 
cidians in the foundation of the town. Zanele 
soon became so powerful that it founded the 
town of Himera, about B.C. 648. After the 
capture of Miletus by the Persians, the inhabit- 
ants of Zancle invited the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to set- 
tle on their “beautiful coast" (kaž derú; He- 
rod., vi, 22),*and a number of Samians and 
other Ionic Greeks accepted their offer. On 
landing in the south of Italy, they were per- 
suaded by Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, to take 


| possession of Zancle during the absence of 


Vestinus, whom Nero put to death without ac- | Scythes, the tyrant of the city, who was en- 


eusation or trial, merely that he might marry 
Messalina.—2. VaLgriía, daughter of M. Vale- 
rius Messala Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida, 
was the third wife of the Emperor Claudius. 
She married Claudius, to whom she was previ- 
ously related, before his accession to the em- 
pire. Her profligacy and licentiousness were 
notorious ; and the absence of virtue was not 
concealed by a lingering sense of shame or even 
by a specious veil of decorum. She was as 
cruel as she was profligate ; and many mem- 
bers of the most illustrious families of Rome 
were sacrificed to her fears or her hatred. She 
long exercised an unbounded empire over her 
weak husband, who alone was ignorant of her 
infidelities. For some time she was supported 
in her career of crime by the freedmen of Clau- 
dius; but when Narcissus, the most powerful 
of the emperor's freedmen, perceived that he 
should probably fall a victim to Messalina's in- 
trigues, he determined to get rid of her. The 
insane folly of Messalina furnished the means 
of her own destruction. Having conceived a 
violent passion for a handsome Roman youth, 
C. Silius, she publicly married him, with all the 
rites of a legal connubium, during the absence 
of Claudius at Ostia, A.D. 48. Narcissus per- 
suaded the emperor that Silius and Messalina 
would not have dared such an outrage had they 
not determined also to deprive him of empire 
and life. Claudius wavered long, and at length 
Narcissus himself issued Messalina's death- 
warrant. She was put to death by a tribune of 
the guards in the gardens of Lucullus. 
[MessaLrivus, M. VALERIUS CATULLUS, govern- 
or of the Libyan Pentapolis in the reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus, where he treated the Jew- 
ish provincials with extreme cruelty: he was 
afterward a delator under Domitian. ] 
Messana(Meoodva Dor., Mecozvg: Mecodvioc: 
now Messina), a celebrated town on the north- 
eastern coast of Sicily, on the strai’s separat- 
ing Italy from this island, which are here about 
four miles broad. The Romans called the town 
Messana, acvording to its Doric pronunciation, 
but Messene was its more usual name among 
the Greeks. It was originally a town of the 
Siceli, and was called ZawcrE (ZáykAg) or a 
sickle, on account of the shape of Its harbor, 
which is formed by a singular curve of sand 
and shells. The first Greek colonists were, 
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gaged in the siege of some other Sicilian town. 
But their treachery was soon punished ; for 
Anaxilas himself shortly afterward drove the 
Samians out of Zancle, and made himself mas- 
ter of the town, the name of which he changed 
into Messana or Messene, both because he was 
himself a Messenian, and because he transfer- 
red to the place a body of Messenians from 
Rhegium. Anaxilas died 476; and, about ten 
years afterward (466), his sons were driven out 
of Messana and Rhegium, and republican gov- 
ernments established in these cities. Messana 
now enjoyed great prosperity for several years, 
and, in consequence of its excellent harbor and 
advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commorcial importance. But in 396 it 
was taken by the Carthaginians, who destroyed 
the town because they saw that they should 
be unable to maintain so distant a possession 
against the power of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
Dionysius began to rebuild it in the same year, 
and, besides collecting tlie remains of the for- 
mer population, he added a number of Locrians, 
Messenians, and others, so that its inhabitants 
were of a very mixed kind. After the banish- 
ment of the younger Dionysius, Messana was 
for a short time free, but it fell into the power 
of Agathocles about 312. Among the merce- 
naries of this tyrant were a number of Mamer- 
tini, an Oscan people from Campania, who had 
been sent from home under the protection of 
the god Mamers or Mars to seek their fortune 
in other lands. These Mamertini were quar- 
tered in Messana; and, after the death of 
Agathocles (282), they made themselves mas- 
ters of the town, killed the male inhabitants, 
and took possession of their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their property. The town was now 
called Mamertina, and the inhabitants MAMER- 
TĪNI; but its ancient name of Messana continu- 
ed to be in more general use. The new in- 
habitants could not lay aside their old predatory 
habits, and, in consequence, became involved 
in a war with Hieron of Syracuse, who defeat- 
ed them in several battles, and would probably 
have conquered the town had not the Cartha- 
ginians come in to the aid of the Mamertini, 
and, under the pretext of assisting them, taken 
possession of their citadel. The Mamertini 
had, at the same time, applied to the Romans 
for help, who gladly availed themselves of the 
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opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus 
Messana was the immediate cause of the first 
Punic war, 264. ‘The Mamertini expelled the 
Carthaginian garrison, and received the Ro- 
mans, in whose power Messana remained till 
the latest times. ‘There are scarcely any re- 
mains of the ancient city at Messina. 

Messibía (Meocaría). 1. The Greek name 
of CanabrIa.—2. (Now Messagna), a town in 
Calabria, between Uria and Brundisium. 

Messarium (rò Mecoántov ópoc), a mountain 
in Beotia, on the eastern coast, near the town 
Anthedon, from which Messapus is said to have 
sailed to the south of Italy. 

Messapus (Méocaroc), a Beeotian, from whom 
Messapia, in the south of Italy, was believed to 
have derived its name. 

[Messe (Méoon, now Massa), a town and har- 
bor of Laconia, near Tenarum Promontorium.] 

* [Messtis (Meconic). 1. A celebrated fountain 
in Pherz in Thessaly.—2. A fountain near The- 
rapne in Laconia. ] 

Messine (Mecoqvn), daughter of Triopas, and 
wife of Polycaon, whom she induced to take 
possession of the country which was called after 
her, Messenia. She is also said to have intro- 
duced there the worship of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
the mysteries of the great goddess of Eleusis. 

Messing (Meco7vy : Mecoívoc). 1. (Now 
Mavromati), the later capital of Messenia, was 
founded by Epaminondas B.C. 369, and com- 
pleted and fortified within the space of eighty- 
five days. It was situated at the foot of the 
steep hill of Ithome, which was so celebrated 
as a fortress in the history of the Messenian 
wars, and which now formed the acropolis of 
the new city. Messene was one of the most 
Strongly fortified cities of Greece. It was sur- 
rounded by massive walls built entirely of stone, 
and flanked with numerous towers. There are 
still considerable remains of some of these 
towers, as well as the foundations of the walls, 
and of several public buildings. They are de- 
scribed by a modern traveller as “ built of the 
most regular kind of masonry, and formed of 
large stones fitted together with great accura- 
cy.” The northern gate of the city is also ex- 
tant, and opens into a circular court, sixty-two 
feet in diameter. The city was supplied with 
water from a fountain called Clepsydra, which 
is still a fine spring, from which the modern 
village of Mavromati derives its name, meaning 
Black Spring, or, literally, Black Eve.—2. Vid. 
Mzssawa. 

MessENla (Meoonvia: Mecojvioc), a country 
in Peloponnesus, bounded on the east by Laco- 
nia, on the north by Elis and Arcadia, and on 
the south and west by the sea. 
rated from Laconia by Mount Taygetus ; but 
part of the western slope of Taygetus belonged 
to Laeonia ; and it is diflieult to determine the 


exact boundaries between tlie two countries, as | 


they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the River Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia to- 
ward the sea; but Pausanias places the frontier 
Jine further east, at a woody hollow called Chori- 
us, twenty stadia south of Abia. The River Ne- 
da formed the northern boundary between Mes- 
senia and Elis. The area of Messenia is about 
ene thousand one hundred and sixty-two square 


j 
It was sepa- | 
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miles. It was for the most part a mountainous . 
country, and contained only two plains of any 
extent, in the north the plain of Stenyclerus, and 
in the south a still larger plain, through which 
the Pamisus flowed, and which was called Ma- 
cari, Or the Blessed, on account of its great 
fertility. There were, however, many smaller 
valleys among the mountains; and the country 
was much less rugged and far more productive 
than the neighboring Laconia. Hence Messe- 
nia 1s deseribed by Pausanias as the most fer- 
tile country in Peloponnesus ; and it is praised 
by Euripides on account of its climate, which 
was neither too cold in winter nor too hot in 
summer. 'The most ancient inhabitants of Mes- 
senia were Leleges, intermingled with Argives. 
According to tradition, Polycaon, the younger 
son of Lelex, married the Argive Messene, a 
daughter of Triopas, and named the country 
Messene in honor of his wife. This is the name 
by whieh it is called in Homer, who does not 
use the form Messenia. Five generations aft- 
erward Æolians settled in the country, under 
the guidance of Perieres, a son of Æolus. His 
son Aphareus gave a home to Neleus, who had 
been driven out of Thessaly, and who founded 
the town of Pylos, which became the capital of 
an independent sovereignty. For a long time 
there was properly no Messenian kingdom. The 
western part of the land belonged to the domin- 
ions of the Neleid princes of Pylos, of whom 
Nestor was the most celebrated, and the east- 
ern to the Lacedemonian monarchy. ‘Thus it 
appears to have remained till the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, when Messenia 
fell to the share of Cresphontes, who destroyed 
the kingdom of Pylos, and united the whole 
country under his sway. The ruling class were 
now Dorians, and they continued to speak the 
purest Doric down to the latest times. The 
Spartans soon coveted the more fertile territory 
of their brother Dorians ; and after many dis- 
putes between the two nations, and various in- 
roads into each other's territories, open war at 
| length broke out. This war, called the first 
, Messenian war, lasted twenty years, B.C. 743- 
793; and notwithstanding the gallant resist- 
| ance of the Messenian king, Aristodemus, the 
| Messenians were obliged to submit to the Spar- 
| tans after the capture of their fortress Ithome, 
and to become their subjects. Vid. ARtsTODE- 
mus. After bearing the yoke thirty-eight years, 
| the Messenians again took up arms under their 
| heroic leader Aristomenes. Vid. ARISTOMENES. 
| The second Messenian war lasted seventeen 
years, B.C. 685-668, and terminated with the 
conquest of Ira and the complete subjugation 
of the country. Most of the Messenians emi: 
grated to foreign countries, and those who re 
| mained behind were reduced to the condition 
| of Helots or serfs. In this state they remained 
. till 464, when the Messenians and other Helots 
took advantage of the devastation occasioned 
by the great earthquake at Sparta, to rise against 
their oppressors. This third Messenian war 
lasted ten years, 464-455, and ended by the 
Messenians surrendering Ithome to the Spar- 
tans on condition of their being allowed a free 
departure from Peloponnesus. They settled at 
Naupactus on the Corinthian Gulf opposite Pe- 
loponnesus, which town the na had late- 
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ly taken from the Loeri Ozole, and gladly 
granted to sueh deadly enemies of Sparta. At 
the eonclusion of the Peloponnesian war (404), 
the unfortunate Messenians were obliged to 
leave Naupaetus and take refuge in Italy, Sicily, 
and other countries; but when the supremacy 
of Sparta was overthrown by the battle of Leuc- 
tra, Epaminondas resolved to restore the inde- 
pendence of Messenia. He aeeordingly gath- 
ered together the Messenian exiles from the 
various lands in which they were scattered ; 
and in the summer of 369 he founded the town 
of Messene at the foot of Mount Ithome. Vid. 
MzssENr. Messenia was never again subdued 
by the Spartans, and it maintained its independ- 
ence till the eonquest of the Aehzans and the 
rest of Greeee by the Romans, 146. 

[Messeni4cus Sinus (Meoogviakóg kéAroc, 
now Gulf of Coron), a large gulf or bay, wash- 
ing the southern shore of Messenia, and extend- 
ing from the promontory Acritas on the west 
to the promontory Thyrides on the east, or, ac- 
eording to others, to Cape Tenarus ; the north- 
ern part was also called Coronzus from the city 
Corone, and its southern Asineus from the eity 
Asinr, though Strabo makes this another appel- 
lation for the whole gulf.) 

[Mrsstvs, C., was tribune of the plebs in B.C. 
56, when he brought in a bill for Cicero’s recall 
from exile. Inthe same year the Messian law, 
by the same tribune, assigned extraordinary 
powers to Cn. Pompey. Cicero defended Mes- 
sius when he was reealled from a legatio, and 
attacked by the Cesarian party. Messius aft- 
erward appears as an adherent of Caesar's, 
whose troops he introduced into Aeilla, a town 
in Africa.] 

[Messius Cictrruus, an ugly and disfigured 
Oscan, whose wordy war with the runaway 
slave Sarmentus is humorously described by 
Horace in his Brundisian journey (Sat., i., 5, | 
49-69).] 

[Messius Vecrius, a Volscian, who, in B.C. 
431, distinguished himself in battle against the 
Romans.] 

[MestuuEs (Méo0Anc), son of Pylemenes and 
the nymph Gygea, leader of the Meonians, 
came with his brother Antiphus to the aid of 
the Trojans.] 

MestTLETA (MeorAjra), a city of Iberia, in 
Asia, probably on the River Cyrus. 

[Mestor (MZorop) 1. Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Hippothoe.—2. One 
of the sons of Priam.] 

Mestra (Morpa), daughter of Erysichthon, 
and grand-daughter of Triopas, whence she is 
called Triopcis by Ovid. She was sold by her | 
hungry father, that he might obtain the means : 
of satisfying his hunger. In order to escape 
from slavery, she prayed to Neptune (Poseidon), 
who loved her, and who conferred upon her the 
power of metamorphosing herself whenever 
she was sold. 

Mesyna, a town of Pontus, in Asia Minor, on 
the road from ‘Taviam to Comana. 

{Merasum. Vid. METAPONTUM.] 

[Meranus (Méra6oc). 1. Son of Sisyphus, 
from whom the town of Metapontum in Italy 
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eomie poet of the old comedy, contemporary 
with Aristophanes : the few fragments remain- 
ing of his plays are given by Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grac., vol. i., p. 424—427, edit. minor.— 
2. Anarchiteet, son of Chersiphron. Vid. Cugn- 
siPIrRON.—9. An Athenian arehiteet in the time 
of Pericles, was engaged with Corebus and 
Ictinus and Xenocles in the ereetion of the 
great temple at Eleusis.] 

Meraconitis (Merayoviric: Merayovirat, Me- 
tagonite), a name applied to the northern eoast 
of Mauretania Tingitana (now Marocco), be- 
tween the Fretum Gaditanum and the River 
Mulucha ; derived probably from the Cartha- 
ginian eolonies (uerayévea) settled along it. 
There was at some point of this eoast a prom- 
ontory called Metagonium or Metagonites, prob- 
ably the same as Russadir (now Rasud- Dir, or 
Capo Tres Forcas.) 

Meraconium. Vid. METAGONITIS. 

METALLINUM Or MeETELLINUM (Metallinensis : 
now Medellin), a Roman colony in Lusitania on 
the Anas, not far from Augusta Emerita. 

MeTANIRA (Merdveipa), Wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Triptolemus, reeeived Ceres (Deme- 
ter) on her arrival in Attica. Pausanias ealls 
her Meganera. For details, vid. CELEUS. 

METAPHRASTES, SYMEON (Zvucóv 6 Meragpdo- 
Trac), a eelebrated Byzantine writer, lived in the 
uinth and tenth centuries, and held many high 
offices at the Byzantine court. His surname 
Metaphrastes was given to him on account of 
his having composed a celebrated paraphrase 
of the lives of the saints. Besides his other 
works, lie wrote a Byzantine history, entitled 
Annales, beginning with the Emperor Leo Ar- 
menus, A.D. 813, and finishing with Romanus, 
the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 963. 
Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838. 

MeTAPONTÍUM, called METAPONTUM by the Ro- 
mans (Meraróvriov : Meraróvrioc, Metaponti- 
nus: now Torre di Mare), a celebrated Greek 
city in the south of Italy, on the Tarentine Gulf, 
and on the eastern coast of Lueania, is said to 
have been originally called Metabum (Mérabov). 
There were various traditions respeeting its 
foundation, all of which point to its high anti- 
quity, but from which we can not gather any 
eertain information on the subject. It is said 
to have been afterward destroyed by the Sam- 
nites, and to have been repeopled by a colony 
of Achzans, who had been invited for that pur- 
pose by the inhabitants of Sybaris. Hence itis 
called by Livy an Achwan town, and is regard- 
ed by some writers as a colony from Sybaris. 
It fell into the hands of the Romans with the 
other Greek cities in the south of Italy in the 
War against Pyrrhus, but it revolted to Han- 
nibal after the battle of Canne. From the time 
of the second Punic war it disappears from his- 
tory, and was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 

[Meraris Austuarium (Merapic eicyvowc, now 
The Wash), an estuary on the eastern coast of 
Britannia Romana, between the moutlis of the 
Tamesa and the Abus.] 

Metaurum. Vid. Meraurus, No. 2. 

. Meraurus. 1. (Now Metaro), a small river 
in Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic Sea, but 


was believed to have derived its name.—2. Vid. | rendered memorable by the defeat and death of 


CAMILLA.] 
[Meracénes (Merayéroc). 
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Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, on its banks, 


t An Athenian | B.C. 207.—2. (Now Marro), a river on the east- 
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ern coast of Bruttium. at whose nicuth was the 
town ot Metaurum. 

[METELIs (MergAíg, now probably Fouah), a 
place in Lower Egypt, between the Bolbitene 
and Sebennytic mouths of the Nile, capital of 
the Metelites Nomos (MerzAírzc Nouóc).] 

MerzELLa. Vid. CeciLla. 

MureLLus, a distinguished plebeian family 
of the Cecilia gens at Rome. 1. L. Caxcirnius 
MereLLus, consul B.C. 251, carried on the war 
in Sicily against the Carthaginians. In the fol- 
lowing year he gained a great victory over Has- 
drubal, the Carthaginian general. The ele- 
phants which he took in this battle were exhib- 
ited in his triumph at Rome. Metellus was 
consul a second time in 249, and was elected 
pontifex maximus in 243, and held this dignity 
for twenty-two years. He must, therefore, 
have died shortly before the commencement of 
the second Punic war. In 241 he rescued the 
Palladium when the temple of Vesta was on 
fire, but lost his sight in consequence. He was 
dictator in 224, for the purpose of holding the 
comitia.—2. Q. Czecitius METELLUS, son of the 
preceding, was plebeian adile 209, curule «dile 
208, served in the army of the consul Claudius 
Nero 207, and was one of the legates sent to 
Rome to convey the joyful news of the defeat 
and death of Hasdrubal; and was consul with 
L. Veturius Philo, 206. In his consulship he 
and his colleague carried on the war against 
Hannibal in Bruttium, where he remained as 
proconsul during the following year. In 205 he 
was dictator for the purpose of holding the co- 
mitia. Metellus survived the second Punic 
war many years, and was employed in several 
public commissions.—3. Q. Cacitius METELLUS 
Maceponicus, son of the last, was prætor 148, 
and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
usurper Andriscus, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 
Achzans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
of 146. On his return to Rome in 146, he tri- 
umphed, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus. Metellus was consul in 143, and re- 
ceived the province of Nearer Spain, where he 
carried on the war with success for two years 
against the Celtiberi. He was succeeded by 
Q. Pompetus in 141. Metellus was censor 131. 
He died 115, full of years and honors. He is 
frequently quoted by the ancient writers as an 
extraordinary instance of human felicity. He 
had filled all the highest offices of the state 
with reputation and glory, and was carried to 
the funeral pile by four sons, three of whom 
had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, while 
the fourth was a candidate for the office at the 
time of his death.—4. L. CreciLius METELLUS 
Catvus, brother of the last, consul 142.—5. Q. 
Czcitius METELLUS Bavearicus, eldest son of 
No. 3, was consul 123, when he subdued the in- 
habitants of the Balearic islands, and received, 
in consequence, the surname of Balearicus. He 
was censor 120. — 6. L. Cacitius METELLUS 
DIADEMATUS, second son of No. 3, has been fre- 
quently confounded with Metellus Dalmaticus, 
consul 119 (No. 9). Metellus Diadematus re- 
ceived the latter surname from his wearing for | 
a long time a bandage round his forehead, in 
consequence of an ulcer. 
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3. Was consul 115, the year in which his father 
died. In 114 he was sent into Sardinia as pro- 
consul, and suppressed an insurrection in the 
island, in consequence of which he obtained a 
triumph in 113 on the same day as his brother 
Caprarius.—8. C. C;gortius METELLUS CAPRA- 
mius, fourth son of No. 3. The origin of his 
surname 1S quite uncertain. He was consul 
113, and carried on war in Macedonia against 
the Thracians, whom he subdued. He obtain- 
ed a triumph, in consequence, in the same year 
and on the same day with his brother Marcus. 
He was censor 102 with his cousin Metellus 
Numidicus.—9. L. Cacitivs MerenLous Date 
MATICUS, elder son of No. 4, and frequently con- 
founded, as has been already remarked, with 
Diadematus (No. 6), was consul 119, when he 
subdued the Dalmatians, and obtained, in con- 
sequence, the surname Dalmaticus. He was 
censor with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 115, 
and he was also pontifex maximus. He was 
alive in 100, when he is mentioned as one of 
the senators of high rank who took up arms 
against Saturninus.—10 Q. C.acitius METELLUS 
Numipicus, younger son of No. 4, was one of 
the most distinguished members of his family. 
The character of Metellus stood very high 
among his contemporaries ; in an age of grow- 
ing corruption his personal integrity remained 
unsullied; and he was distinguished for his 
abilities in war and peace. He was one of the 
chief leaders of the aristocratical party at Rome. 
He was consnl 109, and carried on the war 
against Jugurtha in Numidia with great suc- 
cess. Vid. Jucurtua. He remained in Numid- 
ia during the following year as proconsul ; but, 
as he was unable to bring the war to a conclu- 
sion, his legate C. Marius industriously circu- 
lated reports in the camp and the city that Me- 
tellus designedly protracted the war forthe pur- 
pose of continuing in the command. ‘These 
rumors had the desired effect. Marius was 
raised to the consulship, Numidia was assigned 
to him as his province, and Metellus saw the 
honor of finishing the war snatched from his 
grasp. Vid. Marius. On his return to Rome 
in 107 he was received with the greatest honor. 
He celebrated a splendid triumph, and received 
the surname of Numidieus. In 102 he was 
censor with his cousin Metellus Caprarius. In 
100 the tribune Saturninus and Marius resolved 
toruin Metellus. Saturninus proposed an agra- 
rian law, to which he added the clause that the 
senate should swear obedience to it within five 
days after its enactment, and that whosoever 
should refuse to do so should be expelled the 
senate, and pay a heavy fine. Metellus refused 
to take the oath, and was therefore expelled 
the senate; but Saturninus, not content with 
this, brought forward a bill to punish him with 
exile. The friends of Metellus were ready to 
take up arms in his defence ; but Metellus quit- 
ted the city, and retired to Rhodes, where he 
bore his misfortune with great calmness. He 
was, however, recalled to Rome in the follow- 
ing year (99) on the proposition of the tribune 
Q. Catidius. The orations of Metellus are spoken 
of with praise by Cicero, and they continued to 
be read with admiration in the time of Fronto. 


He was consul 117. | — 11. Q. Carcinius MeTELLUs Neros, son of 


—7. M. Cacitivs METELLUs, third son of No. | Balearicus (No. 5), and grandson of Macedoni- 
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cus (No. 3), appears to have reecived the sur- 
name of Nepos because he was the eldest 
grandson of the latter. Metellus Nepos exert- 
ed himself in obtaining the reeall of his kins- 
man Metellus Numidicus from banishment in 
99, and was consul in 98 with T. Didius. In 
this year the two consuls carried the lex Cæ- 
cilia Didia.—12. Q. Cacinius MereLLus Pius, 
son of Numidieus (No. 10), received the sur- 
name of Pius on aeeount of the love which he 
displayed for his father when he besought the 
people to recall him from banishment in 99. 
He was prætor 89, and was one of the eom- 
manders in the Marsic or Social war. He was 
still in arms in 87, prosecuting the war against 
the Samnites, when Marius landed in Italy and 
joined the consul Cinna. The senate, in alarm, 
summoned Metellus to Rome; but, as he was un- 
able to defend the city against Marius and Cinna, 
he crossed over to Africa. After remaining in 
Africa three years, he returned to Italy and 
joined Sulla, who also returned to Italy in 83. 
In the war whieh followed against the Marian 
party, Metellus was one of the most success- 
ful of Sulla’s generals, and gained several im- 
portant victories both in Umbria and in Cis- 
alpine Gaul. In 80, Metellus was eonsul with 
Sulla himself; and in the following year (79) 
he went as proconsul into Spain, in order to 
prosecute the war against Sertorius, who ad- 
hered to the Marian party. Here he remained 
for the next eight years, and found it so diffi- 
cult to obtain any advantages over Sertorius, 
that the senate sent Pompey to his assistanee 
with proconsular power and another army. Ser- 
torius, however, was a match for them both, 
and would probably have continued to defy all 
the efforts of Metellus and Pompey, if he had 
not been murdered by Perperna and his friends 
in 72. Vid. Sertorivs. Metellus was pontifex 
maximus, and, as he was sueceeded in this dig- 
nity by Julius Cesar in 63, he must have died 
either in this year or at the end of the preeed- 
ing.—13. Q. Cacttius METELLUS CELER, elder 
son of Nepos (No. 11). In 66 he served as leg- 
ate in the army of Pompey in Asia, and was 
prætor in 63, the year in whieh Cieero was eon- 
sul. During his year of office he afforded warm 
and effieient support to the aristocratical party. 
He prevented the condemnation of C. Rabirius 
by removing the military flag from the Janieu- 
lum. -He co-operated with Cieero in opposing 
the schemes of Catiline; and, when the latter 
left the city to make war upon the republie, Me- 
tellus had the charge of the Pieentine and Se- 
nonian distriets. By blocking up the passes he 
prevented Catiline from erossing the Apennines 
and penetrating into Gaul, and thus eompelled 
him to turn round and face Antonius, who was 
marching against him from Etruria. In the fol- 
lowing year, 62, Metellus went with the title of 
proeonsul into the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which Cieero had relinquished because he was 
unwilling to leave the city. In 60 Metellus was 
consul with L. Afranius, and opposed all the ef- 
forts of his eolleague to obtain the ratification 
of Pompey's aets in Asia, and an assignment of 
lands for his soldiers. He died in 59, and it 
was suspeeted that he had been poisoned by his 
wife Clodia, with whom he lived on the most 
unhappy terms, and who was a woman of the 
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utmost profligacy.—14. Q. Cacintus MeTELLUS 
Neros, younger son of the elder Nepos (No. 11). 
Heserved aslegate of Pompey in the waragainst 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He re- 
turned to Rome in 63 in order to become a can- 
didate for the tribunate, that he might thereby 
favor the views of Pompey. His eleetion was 
opposed by the aristocracy, but without success. 
His year of office was a stormy one. One of 
his first acts in entering upon his office on the 
tenth of December, 63, was a violent attaek 
upon Cieero. He maintained that the man who 
had eondemned Roman eitizens without a hear- 
ing ought not to be heard himself, and aceord- 
ingly prevented Cicero from addressing the peo- 
ple on the last day of his eonsulship, and only 
allowed him to take the usual oath, whereupon 
Cicero swore that he had saved the state. In 
the following year (62) Metellus brought for- 
ward a bill to summon Pompey, with his army, 
to Rome, in order to restore peaee, but, on the 
day on which the bill was to be read, the two 
parties came to open blows, and Metellus was 
obliged to take to flight. He repaired to Pom- 
pey, with whom he returned to Rome in 61. He 
was pretor in 60, and consul in 57 with P. 
Lentulus Spinther. Notwithstanding his pre- 
vious enmity with Cicero, he did not oppose his 
reeall from exile. In 56 Metellus administered 
thé province of Nearer Spain, where he carried 
on war against the Vaecei. He died in 55. 
Metellus did not adhere strictly to the political 
principles of his family. He did not support 
the aristocracy like his brother; nor, on the 
other hand, can he be said to have been a lead- 
er of the democracy. He was, in fact, little: 
more than a servant of Pompey, and, according 
to his bidding, at one time opposed and at an- 
other supported Cicero.—15. Q. Cacinrus Me- 
TELLUS Pius Scipio, the adopted son of Metel- 
lus Pius (No. 12). He was the son of P. Scipio 
Nasica, pretor 94. Hence his name is given 
in various forms. Sometimes he is ealled P. 
Scipio Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Scipio, 
and sometimes simply Seipio or Metellus. He 
was tribune of the plebs in 59, and was a ean- 
didate for the eonsulship along with Plautius 
Hypszus and Milo in 53. He was supported 
by the Clodian mob, since he was opposed to 
Milo, but, in eonsequence of the disturbanees 
in the city, the comitia could not be held for the 
election of eonsuls. After the murder of Clo- 
dius at the beginning of 52, Pompey was elect- 
ed sole consul. In the course of the same year 
Pompey married Cornelia, the daughter of Scip- 
io, and on the first of August he made his fa- 
ther-in-law his colleague in the consulship. 
Scipio showed his gratitude by using every ef- 
fort to destroy the power of Cesar and strength- 
en that of Pompey. He took an aetive part in 
all the proceedings whieh led to the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, and, in the division 
of the provinees, made among the Pompeian 
party, he obtained Syria, to whieh he hastened 
without delay. After plundering the province 
in the most unmereiful manner, he erossed over 
into Greeee in 48 to join Pompey. He eom- 
manded the eentre of the Pompeian army at the 
battle of Pharsalia. After the loss of the battle 
he fled, first to Coreyra and then to Africa, 
where he reeeived the chief eommand of the 
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Pompeian troops. He was defeated by Cesar 
at the deeisive battle of Thapsus in 46. Heat- 
tempted to escape by sea, but his squadron hav- 
ing been overpowered by P. Sittius, he put an 
end to his own life. Metellus Scipio never ex- 
hibited any proofs of striking abilities either in 
war or in peace. In public he showed himself 
cruel, vindictive, and oppressive; in private he 
was mean, avaricious, and licentious, even be- 
yond most of his contemporaries.—16. Q. Cæ- 
cCILIUS METELLUS Creticus, was consul 69, and 
carried on war against Crete, which he subdued 
in the course of three years. He returned to 
Rome in 66, but was unable to obtain a triumph 
in consequenee of the opposition of Pompey, to 
whom he had refused to surrender his com- 
mand in Crete, which Pompey had claimed in 
virtue of the Gabinian law, which had given him 
ihe supreme command in the whole of the Med- 
iterranean. Metellus, however, would not re- 
“inquish his elaim to a triumph, and according- 
ly resolved to wait in the neighborhood of the 
city till more favorable circumstances. He was 
still before the city in 63, when the conspiracy 
of Catiline broke out. He was sent into Apu- 
lia to prevent an apprehended rising of the 
slaves ; and in the following year, 62, after the 
death of Catiline, he was at length permitted to 
make his triumphal entrance into Rome, and 
received the surname of Creticus. Metellus, as 
was to be expected, joined the aristocraey in 
their opposition to Pompey, and succeeded in 
preventing the latter from obtaining the ratifi- 
cation of his acts in Asia.—17. L. Carcinius 
METELLUS, brother of the last, was prætor 71, 
and as propretor succeeded Verres in the gov- 
ernment of Sicily in 70. He defeated the pi- 
rates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; but he 
nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He 
was eonsul 68 with Q. Marcius Rex, but died 
at the beginning of the year.—18. M. Czzcinivs 
MereELLUS, brother of the two last, was prætor 
69, in the same year that his eldest brother was 
eonsul. The lot gave him the presidency in 
the court de pecuniis repetundis, and Verres was 
very anxious that his trial should come on be- 
fore Metellus.—19. L. Cactuius METELLUS 
Crericus, was tribune of the plebs 49, and a 
warm supporter of the aristocracy. He did not 
fly from Rome with Pompey and the rest of his 
party; and he attempted to prevent Cesar from 
taking possession of the sacred treasury, and 
only gave way upon being threatened with death. 
Meruana. Vid. METHONE, No. 4. 
MeTHARME (Me@dpun), daughter of King Pys- 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. Vid. CinYRas. 
{Mertuonius (MeOédco¢), surnamed Patarensis, 
and sometimes Evsuuus or EuBuLIus, suecess- 
ively bishop of Olympus and Patara in Lycia, 
and Tyre in Pheenicia, lived in the third, and 
died at the beginning of the fourth century. He 
was a man of great learning and exemplary pi- 
ety ; and wrote several works, most of which 
are extant, and were published collectively by 
Combéfis, Paris, 1644, folio.] 
[MrEruoN (Mé@wv), a kinsman of Orpheus, from 
whom the Thracian town of Methone was be- 
lieved to have derived its name.] 


Meruone (Me@Svq: Mebuwvatos). 1. Or Mo- 
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THONE (Mofovy: now Modon), a town at the 
southwest corner of Messenia, with an exeel- 
lent harbor, protected from the sea by a reef of 
rocks, of which the largest was called Mothon. 
The ancients regarded Methone as the Pedasus 
of Homer. After the conquest of Messenia it 
became one of the Lacedemonian harbors, and 
is mentioned as such in the Peloponnesian war. 
The Emperor Trajan conferred several privi- 
legesupon the city.—2. ( Eleutherokhori), a Greek 
town in Macedonia, on the Thermaic Gulf, forty 
stadia northeast of Pydna, was founded by the 
Eretrians, and is celebrated from Philip having 
lost an eye at the siege of the place. After its 
capture by Philip it was destroyed, but was sub- 
sequently rebuilt, and is mentioned by Strabo 
as one of the towns of Macedonia.—3. A town 
in Thessaly mentioned by Homer, but does not 
occur in historical times. The ancients placed’ 
itin Magnesia.—4. Or Mevuina (Médava : now 
Methana or Mitone), an ancient town in Argo- 
lis, situated on a peninsula of the same name, 
opposite the island of /Egina. The peninsula 
runs a eonsiderable way into the sea, and is 
connected with the main land by a narrow isth- 
mus, lying between the towns of 'Trezen and 
Epidaurus. The town of Methana lay at the 
foot of a mountain of volcanic origin. 

Mérnora (MéGopa, Módovpa 7 vrüv Ocüv: now 
Matra, the sacred city of Krishna), a city of In- 
dia intra Gangem, on the River Jomanes (now 
Jumna) iu the territory of the Surasene, a: 
tribe subject to the Prasii. It was a great seat 
of the worship of the Indian god whom the- 
Greeks identified with Hercules. 

(Metuyprium (Me@vdpiov), a small town of 
Arcadia, on the road from Olympia to Orcho- 
menus, deriving its namo from the cireumstance 
of its being built on a steep cliff between the wa- 
ters of Maletas and Mylaon.] 

Metiymna (7 Mz0vuva, MéOuuva, the former 
generally in the best writers; also on eoins the 
Añolic form Má8vuva : My8vuvaioc, Mebupvaiog : 
now Molivo), the second city of Lessos, stood at 
the northern extremity of the island, and had a 
good harbor. It was the birthplaee of the mu- 
sician and dithyrambic poet Arion, and of the 
historian Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian 
wine grew in its neighborhood. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it remained faithful to Athens, 
even during the great Lesbian revolt (vid. Myti- 
LENE): afterward it was sacked by the Spartans 
(B.C. 406), and never quite recovered its pros- 
perity. 

[Meriócuus (Myríoyoc). 1. Son of Miltiades, 
eaptured by the Pheenicians, and taken to the 
Persian court. Darius did him no injury, but 
conferred many favors on him, aud gave him a 
Persian lady in marriage, by whom he had chil- 
dren, who were held in estimation among the 
Persians.—2. An Athenian orator, a contem- 
porary and friend of Pericles, for whom he often 
spoke in the assembly at Athens.] 

MzTíoN (Myriwv), son of Ereehtheus and 
Praxithea, and husband of Alcippe. | His sons, 
the Metionide, expelled their cousin Pandion 
from his kingdom of Athens, but were them- 
selves afterward expelled by the sons of Pan- 
dion. 

Métis (Mjric), the personification of pru- 
dence, is described as a ni Oceanus 
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* 


and Tethys, and the first wife of Jupiter (Zeus). | thing that pertained to a happy life. 
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He was 


Afraid lest she should give birth to a child wiser | the author of several works quoted by the an- 


and more powerful than himself, Jupiter (Zeus) 
devoured her in the first month of her pregnan- 
cy. Afterward he gave birth to Minerva (Athe- 
na), who sprang from his head. Vid. p.120, b. 

[Meriscus, eharioteer of Turnus, ejected from 
his place by Juturna, who guided the chariot 
herself, when Turnus was about to engage in 
single combat with Æneas.] 

Metius. Vid. Merrius. 

Meton (Mérov) an astronomer of Athens, 
who, in conjunction with Evcremon, introduced 
the cycle of nineteen years, by which he ad- 
justed the course of the sun and moon, since 
he had observed that two hundred and thirty- 
five lunar months correspond very nearly to 
nineteen solar years. The commencement of 
this cycle has been placed B.C. 432. We have 
no details of Meton's life, with the exception 
that his father’s name was Pausanias, and that 
he feigned insanity to avoid sailing for Sicily 
in the ill-fated expedition of which he is stated 
to have had an evil presentiment. 

[Merren (Meron). 1. A daughter of the 
Arcadian river-god Ladon, was married to Aso- 
pus, and became the mother of Thebe.—2. Wife 
of the river-god Sangarius, and mother of Hec- 
uba, the wife of Priam. ] 

[METóPus (Méroroc), a Pythagorean of Meta- 
pontum ; author of a work on virtue, some ex- 
tracts from which have been preserved by Sto- 


beus, and are given among the Pythagorean | 


fragments in Gale's Opuscula Mythologica ] 

[MetroBius (Merpóbtos), an actor who per- 
formed in women's parts, a great favorite of the 
dictator Sulla.] 

Metroporus (Myrpóóopoc) 1. Of Cos, son 
of Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that family, he addicted himself partly 
to the study of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
partly to the science of medicine. He wrote a 
ireatise upon the works of Epicharmus. He 
flourished about B.C. 460.—2, Of Lampsacus, a 
contemporary and friend of Anaxagoras. He 
wrote on Homer, the leading feature of his sys- 
tein of interpretation being that the deities and 
stories in Homer were to be understood as alle- 
gorical modes of representing physical powers 
and phenomena. He died 464.—3. Of Chios, 
a disciple of Democritus, or, according to other 
accounts, of Nessus of Chios, flourished about 
330. He was a philosopher of considerable rep- 
utation, and professed the doctrines of the skep- 
tics in their fullest sense. He also studied, if 
he did not practice, medicine, on which he wrote 
a good deal. He was the instructor of Hippoc- 
rates and Anaxarchus.—4. A native of Lamp- 
sacus or Athens, was the most distinguished of 
the disciples of Epicurus, with whom he lived 
on terms of the closest friendship. He died 
277, in the fifty-third year of his age, seven 
years before Epicurus, who would have appoint- 
ed him his successor had he survived him. 
The philosophy of Metrodorus appears to have 
been of a more grossly sensual kind than that 
of Epicurus. Perfect happiness, according to 
Cicero’s account, he made to consist in having 
a well-constituted body. He found fault with 
his brother Timocrates for not admitting that 
the belly was the test and measure of every 
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cient writers.—5. Of Scepsis, a philosopher, who 
was raised to a position of great influence and 
trust by Mithradates Eupator, being appointed 
supreme judge without appeal even to the king. 
Subsequently he was led to desert his allegi- 
ance, when sent by Mithradates on an embassy 
to Tigranes, king of Armenia. ‘Tigranes sent 
him back to Mithradates, but he died on the 
road. According to some accounts, he was dis- 
patched by order of the king; according to 
others, he died of disease. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero; he seems to have been 
particularly celebrated for his powers of mem- 
ory. In consequence of his hostility to the Ro- 
mans, he was surnamed the Roman-hater.—6. 
Of Stratonice in Caria, was at first a disciple 
of the school of Epicurus, but afterward at- 
tached himself to Carneades. He flourished 
about 110. 

[MeTrOPHANES (Myrpoóávgc) a general of 
Mithradates the Great, who sent him with an 
army into Greece to support Archelaus, B.C. 
87. He reduced Euboea and some other places, 
but was defeated by the Roman general Brut- 
tius Sura.] 

METROPOLIS (MytpéroAtc). 1. The most an- 
cient capital of Phrygia, but in historical times 
an inconsiderable place. Its position is doubt- 
ful. Some identify it with Afoum-Kara-Hisar 
near the centre of Great Phrygia, which agrees 
well enough with the position of the Campus 


| Metropolitanus of Livy (xxxviii, 15), while 


others find it in the ruins at Pismesh-Kalessi in 
the north of Phrygia, and suppose a second 
Metropolis in the south as that to which the 
Campus Metropolitanus belonged.—2. In Lydia 
(ruins at T'urbali, a city in the plain of the 
Cayster, between Ephesus and Smyrna, one 
hundred and twenty stadia from the former, and 
two hundred from the latter. There were other 
cities of Asia so called, but they are either un- 
important, or better known by other names, 
such as Ancyra, Bostra, Cesarea in Palestine, 
Edessa, and others.—3. (Now Kastri), a town 
of Thessaly in Histizotis, near the Peneus, and 
between Gomphi and Pharsalus, formed by the 
union of several small towns, to which Ithome 
also belonged.—4. A town of Acarnania in the 
district Amphilochia, between the Ambracian 
Gulf and the River Achelous. 

METRO0UM, afterward Aura (Mzgrpóov, on coins 
M7rpoc, A?Aía, AvAaía), a city of Bithynia. 

Mrrrius or Merius. 1. Curtius. Vid. Cur- 
tius. — 2. Furretius, dictator of Alba in the 
reign of Tulus Hostilius, third king of Rome. 
After the combat between the Horatii and 
Curiatii had determined the supremacy of the 
Romans, Mettius was summoned to aid them 
in a war with Fidenz and the Veientines. On 
the field of battle Mettius drew off his Albans 
to the hills, and awaited the issue of the battle. 
On the following day the Albans were all de- 
prived of their arms, and Mettius himself, as 
the punishment of his treachery, was torn asun- 
der by chariots driven in opposite directions. 

MrrüLuM, the chief town of the Iapydes in 
Illyricum, was near the frontiers of Liburnia, 
and was situated on two peaks of a steep mount- 
ain. Augustus nearly lost his life in reduc- 
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ing this place, the inhabitants of which fought | mouth, 
against him with the most desperate courage. 


MIDIAS. 


to indicate that one day he should be 
os the richest of all mortals. Midas was intro- 

Mevania (Mevanas, átis: now Bevagna), an | duced into the Satyric drama of the Greeks 
ancient city in the interior of Umbria, on the | and was represented with the cars of a satyr, 
River Tinea, was situated on the road from | which were afterward lengthened into the ears 
Rome to Ancona, in a very fertile country, and | of an ass. He is said to have built the town 
was celebrated for its breed of beautiful white | of Ancyra, and as king of Phrygia he is called 
oxen. It was a strongly-fortified place, though | Berecynthius heros (Ov., Met., xi., 106). There 
its walls were built only of brick. According | are several storics connected with Midas, of 
to some accouuts, Propertius was a native of | which the following are the most celebrated. 
ihis place. 1. Silenus, the companion and teacher of Bac- 

Mezentivs (Mecévzioc), king of the ‘Tyrrhe- | chus (Dionysus), had gone astray in a state of 
nians or Etruscans, at Cere or Agylla, was ex- | intoxication, and was caught by country people 
pelled by his subjects on account of his cruelty, | in the rose gardens of Midas. He was bound 
and took refuge with Turnus, king of the Rutu--+ with wreaths of flowers and led before the king. 
lians, whom he assisted in the war against | These gardens were in Macedonia, ucar Mount 
Æneas and the Trojans. Mezentius and his | Bermion or Bromion, where Midas was king 
son Lausus were slain in battle by Æneas. | of the Briges, with whom he afterward emi- 
This is the account of Virgil. Livy and Dionys- | grated to Asia, where their name was changed 
lus, however, say nothing about the expulsion , into Phryges. Midas received Silenus kindly ; 
of Mezentius from Care, but represent him as | and, after treating him with hospitality, he led 
an ally of Turnus, and relate that -Eneas dis- | him back to Bacchus (Dionysus), who allowed 
appeared during the battle against the Rutu- | Midas to ask a favor of him. Midas, in his folly, 
lians and Etruscans at Lanuvium. Dionysius | desired that all things which he touched should 
adds that Ascanius was besieged by Mezentius | be changed into gold. The request was grant- 
and Lausus; that the besieged in a sally by | ed ; but as even tlie food which lie touched be- 
night slew Lausus, and then concluded a peace | came gold, he implored the god to take his favor 
with Mezentius, who from henceforth continu- | back. Bacchus (Dionysus) accordingly ordered 





ed to be their ally. 


[Miccion (Mixkíov), a painter, mentioned by | Mount Tmolus. 


Lucian as a disciple of Zeuxis.] 
Micirsa (Mexiwac), king of Numidia, the eld- 
est of the sons of Masinissa. 


him to bathe in the source of Pactolus, near 
This bath saved Midas, but 
the river from that time had an abundance of 
gold in its sand.—2. Midas, who was himself 


After the death | related to the race of Satyrs, once had a visit 


of the latter (D.C. 148), the sovereign power | from a Satyr, who indulged in all kinds of jokes 


was divided by Scipio between Micipsa and his | at the king's expense. 


two brothers, Gulussa and Mastanabal, in such 
a manner that the possession of Cirta, the cap- 


Thereupon Midas mix- 
ed wine in a well; and when the Satyr had 
drank of it, he fell asleep and was caught. This 


ital of Numidia, together with the financial ad- | well of Midas was at different times assigned 


ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share | to different localities. 
It was not long, however, before | $ 13) places it in the neighborhood of 'Thyin- 


of Micipsa. 
the death of both his brothers left him in pos- 


Xenophon (Anab., i., 2, 


brium and Tyreum, and Pausanias at Ancyra.— 


session of the undivided sovereignty of Numid- | 3. Once, when Pan and Apollo were engaged in 


ia, Which he held from that time without in- 
terruption til his death. He died in 118, leav- 
ing the kingdom to his two sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and their adopted brother JucunTHA. 

Micon (Míkov), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a very distinguished painter and statuary, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, about B.C. 460. 

{Micytuus (MíxvOoc), son of Clerus, was at 
first a slave in the service of Anaxilas, tyrant 
of Rhegium, but gradually rose to so high a 
place in the confidence of his master, that the 
latter, at his death (B.C. 476), left him guardian 
of his infant sons, and regent until they attain- 
ed their majority. He discharged his duty, and 
at the proper time resigned the sovereignty into 
the hands of the young princes, set out for 
Greece, and settled at Tegea, where lic resided 
for the rest of his life.] 

MipaAEUM (Mióáetov), a city of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus, between Doryleum and Pessinus ; the place 
where Sextus Pompeius was captured by the 
troops of Antony, B.C. 35. 

Minas (Midas), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a great 
patron of the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus). 
His wealth is alluded to in a story connected 
with his childhood, for it is said that while a 
child, ants carried grains of wheat into his 


33 


_changed his ears into those of an ass. 


a musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas 
was chosen to decide betweenthem. The king 
decided in favor of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian 
cap, but the servant who used to cut his hair 
discovered them. The secret so much harassed 
this man, that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, “ King Midas has ass's ears." 
He then filled the hole up again, aud his heart 
was relieved. But on the same spot a reed 
grew up, Which in its whispers betrayed the 
secret. Midas is said to have killed himself by 
drinking the blood of an ox. 

Mip£4 or Minka (Mideca, Midéa: Mióeárgc), a 
town in Argolis, of uncertain site, is said to 
have been originally called Persepolis, because 
it had been fortified by Perseus. It was de- 
stroyed by the Argives. 

Mipraniraz. Vid. MADIANITA. 

Mipias (Medias), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes 
the orator. In B.C. 354 Midias assaulted De- 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties 
of Choregus, during the celebration of the great 
Dionysia. Demosthenes brought an accusation 
against Midias; but the speech which he wrote 
for the occasion, and which is extant, was never 
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delivered, since Demosthenes dropped the ac- 
cusation in consequence of his receiving the 
sum of thirty mine. 

Miéza (MéeCa: Mieteic), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, south west of Pella, and not far from 
the frontiers of Thessaly. 

[Mic6nium (Mcyovcov), a place in or near the 
island Cranae in Laconia, where Venus (Aph- 
rodite), hence called Migonitis (Mzyovirec), had | 
a temple.] | 

MiLinion (MeZavíov), son of Amphidamas, 
and husband of Atalanta. Tor details, vid. ATA- 
LANTA. 

MizgTOPÓLIs (MiAnrérodic: now Muhalich or 
Hamamli ? ruins), a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
at the confluence of the River Rhyndacus and 
Macestus, and somewhat east of the lake which 
was named after it, Lacus Mitrroronitis (MiA7- 
TonoAiric Aíuvy : now Lake of Maniyas). ‘This 
lake, which was also called Artynia, lies some 
miles west of the larger lake of Apollonia (now 
Abullionte). | 

MingTrorornis. Vid. BoRYSTHENES. 

Miverus (MéAnroc), son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sarpedon, 
he attached himself to the latter, and fled from 
Minos to Asia, where he built the city of Mile- 
tus. Ovid (Met., ix., 442) calls him a son of | 
Apollo and Deione, and hence Deionides. 

Mi.itus (MíAgroc, Dor. MíAaroc: MiAfotoc, 
andoninseriptions, MeiAzotoc: Milesius). 1. One 
of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged 
territorially to Caria and politically to Ionia, 
being the southernmost of the twelve cities of 
the Jonian confederacy. It is mentioned by 
Homer as a Carian city; and one of its carly 
names, Lelegeis, is a sign that the Leleges also 
formed a part of its population. Its first Greek 
colonists were said to have been Cretans who 
were expelled by Minos ; the next were led to 
it by Neleus at the time of the so-called Ionic 
migration. Its name was derived from the 
mythical leader of the Cretan colonists, Mile- 
tus: it was also called Piryusa (Uervovoa) and 
Awactoris (‘Avaxtopia). The city stood upon 
the southern headland of the Sinus Latmicus, 
opposite to the mouth of the Meander, and pos- 
sessed four distinct harbors, protected by a 
group of islets, called Lade, Dromiscus, and 
Perne. The city wall inclosed two distinct 
towns, called the outer and the inner; the lat- 
ter, Which was also called Old Miletus, stood 
upon an eminence overhanging the sea, and 
was of great strength. Its territory extended 
on both sides of the Mzander, as far apparently 
as the promontories of Mycale on the north and 
Posidium on the south. It was rich in flocks ; 
and the city was celebrated'"for its woollen fab- 
ries, the Milesia vellera. Ata very early period 
it became a great maritime state, extending its 
commerce throughout the Mediterranean, and 
even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, but more 
especially in the direction of the Euxine, along 
the shore of which the Milesians planted sev- 
eral important colonies, such as Cyzicus, Si- 
nope, Abydos, Istropolis, Tomi, Olbia or Borys- 
thenes, Apollonia, Odessus, and Panticapaum. 
Naucratis in Egypt was also a colony of Mile- 
tus. It also occupies a high place in the early 
history of Greek literature, as the birth-place 
of the philosophers Thales, Anaximander, and 
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' Anaximenes, and of the historians Cadmus anc 

Hecateus. After the rise of the Lydian mon- 
archy, Miletus, by its naval strength, resisted 
the attacks of Alyattes and Sadyattes for eleven 
years, but fell before Croesus, whose success 
may perhaps be ascribed to the intestine fac- 
tions which for a long time weakened the city. 
With the rest of Ionia, it was conquered by 
Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, in B.C. 557 ; 
and under the dominion of the Persians it stil! 
retained its prosperity till the great Ionian re- 
volt, of which Miletus was the centre (vid. 
Aristacoras, Histiaus), and after the suppres- 
sion of which it was destroyed by the Persians 
(B.C. 494). It recovered sufficient importance 
to oppose a vain resistance to Alexander the 
Great, which brought upon it a second ruin. 
Under the Roman empire it still appears as a 
place of some consequence, until its final de- 
struction by the Turks. Its ruins are difficult 
to discover, on account of the great change 
made in the coast by the River Meander. Vad. 
Maanper. They are usually supposed to be 
those at the wretched village of Palatia, on tht 
southern bank of the Menderch, a little above 
its present mouth; but Forbiger has shown 
that these are more probably the ruins of Mvus, 
and that those of Miletus are buried in a lake 
formed by the Mendcreh at the foot of Mount 
Latmus.—[2. A city of Crete, not far from Lye- 
tos, whence the first settlers of the lonian Mile- 
tus are said to have come. ] 

Mirícnus, a Phoenician god, represented as 
the son of a satyr and of the nymph Myrice, and 
with horns on his head. (Sil. Ital, 1i.. 103.) 

Mirionvs (Mei2exoc), a smell river in Achaia, 
which flowed by the town of Patre, and is said 
to have been originally called Amilichus ("Aust- 
21yoc) on account of the human victims sacri- 
ficed on its banks to Diana (Artemis). 

(MiLicHus, a freedman of Flavius Scevinus, 
gave Nero the first information of Piso's con- 
spiracy in A.D. 66.  Milichus was liberally re- 
warded by the emperor, and assumed the sur- 
name of Soter or the Preserver.] 

Mito or Mron (MéAwv). 1. Of Crotona, son 
of Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extraor- 
dinary bodily strength. He was six times vie- 
tor in wrestling at the Olympic games, and as 
often at the Pythian; but, having entered the 
lists at Olympia a seventh time, he was worsted 
by the superior agility of his adversary. By 
these successes he obtained great distinction 
among his countrymen, so that he was even ap- 
pointed to command the army which defeated 
the Sybarites, B.C. 511. Many stories are re- 
lated by ancient writers of Milo’s extraordinary 
feais of strength; such as his carrying a heifer 
of four years old on his shoulders through the 
stadium at Olympia, and afterward eating the 
whole of it in a single day. _The mode of his 
death is thus related : as he was passing through 
a forest when enfeebled by age, he saw the 
trunk of a tree which had been partially split 
open by woodcutters, and attempted to rend it 
further, bnt the wood closed upon his hands, and 
thus held him fast, in which state he was attack- 
ed and devoured by wolves.—2. A general in 
the service of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who sent 
him forward with a body of troops to garrison 
the citadel of Tarentum previous to his owe. 
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arrival in Italy. When Pyrrhus finally quitted 
that country and withdrew into Epirus, he still 
left Milo in charge of the citadel of 'Tarentum, 
together with his son Helenus.—(3. Of Berea, 
an officer in the army of Perseus, with which 
he opposed the Roman consul P. Licinins Cras- 
sus B C. 171. He is mentioned again as holding 
an important command under Perseus, just be- 
fore the battle of Pydna, D.C. 166. He after- 
ward proved a traitor, and surrendered the for- 
tress of Berea into the hands of the Roman 
general Paullus ZEmilius.]—4. T. Axxívs Miro 
PAPINIANUS, Was the son of C. Papius Celsus 
and Annia, and was adopted by his maternal 
grandfather T. Annius Luscus. He was born 
at Lanuvium, of whieh place he was in D.C. 53 
dictator or chief magistrate. Milo was a man 
of a daring and unscrupulous character; and as 
he was deeply in debt, he resolved to obtain a 
wealthy province. For this purpose he con- 
nected himself with the aristocracy. As tribune 
of the plebs, B C. 57, he took an active part in 
obtaining Cieero's reeall from exile, and from 
this time he carried on a fieree and memorable 
contest with P. Clodius. Jn 53 Milo was can- 
didate for the consulship, and Clodius for the 
pretorship of the ensuing year. Each of the 
candidates kept a gang of gladiators, and there 
were frequent combats between the rival ruf- 
fiaus in the strects of Rome. At length, on the 
twentieth of January, 52, Milo and Clodius met 
apparently by accident at Bovillee on the Appian 
road. An affray ensued between their follow- 
ers, in Which Clodius was slain. At Rome sueh 
tumults followed upon the burial of Clodius, that 
Pompey was appointed sole consul in order to 
restore order to the state. Pompey immediate- 
ly brought forward various laws in connection 
with the late disturbanees. As svon as these 
were passed, Milo was formally accused. All 
Pompey’s influence was directed against him ; 
but Milo was not without hope, since the higher 
aristocracy, from jealousy of Pompey, supported 
him, and Cicero undertook his defence. His 
trial opened on the fourth of April, 52. He was 
impeached on three eounts—de Vi, de Ambitu, 
or bribery, and de Sodalitizs, or illegal interfer- 
enee with the freedom of cleetions. I, Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, a eonsular, was appointed 
quesitor by a special law of Pompey's, and all 
Rome and thousands of spectators from Italy 
thronged the forum and its avenues. But Milo's 
chances of acquittal were wholly marred by the 
virulence of his adversaries, who insulted and 
obstrueted the witnesses, the process, and the 
conduetors of the defence. Pompey availed 
himself of these disorders to line the forum and 
its encompassing hills with soldiers. Cicero 
was intimidated, and Milo was condemned. 
Had he even been aequitted on the first count, 
de V2, the two other charges of bribery and con- 
spiracy awaited him. He therefore went into 
exile. Cieero, who could not deliver, re- wrote 
and expanded the defenee of Milo—the extant 
oration—and sent it to him at Marseilles. Milo 
remarked, “I am glad this was not spoken, 
sinec 1 must have been acquitted, and then had 
never known the delicate flavor of these Mar- 
seilles mullets." Cesar refused to recall Milo 
from exile in 49, when he permitted many of 
the other exiles to return. In the following 
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¡year (48), M. Cælius, the prætor, had, during 
| Caesar's absence, promulgated a bill for the ad- 
| Justment of debts. Needing desperate allies, 
¡ Calius accordingly invited Milo to Italy, as the 
| fittest tool for his purposes. At the head of a 
_ band of criminals and run-away slaves, Milo ap- 
, peared in the south of Italy, but was opposed by 
the prætor Q. Podius, and slain under the walls 
| of an obseuro fort in the district of Thurii. Milo, 
in 97, married Pausta, a daughter of the dicta- 
tor Sulla, She proved a faithless wife, and Sal- 
lust, the historian, was soundly seoureed by 
Milo for an intrigue with her. € 
[Minas (MéArac), a Thessalian, a contempo- 
| rary of Plato, spoken of by Plutareh as a seer, 
| and a follower of the Platonie philosophy : he 
| served in the army of Dion against Dionysius 
the younger, and encouraged the troops when 
alarmed by an eelipso.j 
MirríipEks (MiAreádac). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction in Athens 
in the time of Pisistratus. ‘The Doloncians, a 
| Thraeian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, 
being hard pressed in war by the Absinthians, 
applied to the Deiphic oracle for advice, and 
were directed to admit a colony led by the man 
who should be the first to entertain them after 
they left the temple. ‘Chis was Miltiades, who, 
eager to eseape from the rule of Pisistratus, 
gladly took the lead of a colony under the sance- 
tion of the oracle, and became tyrant of the 
Chersonesus, which he fortified by a wall built 
across its isthmus. in a war with the people 
of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, but was 
set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. He 
died without leaving any children, and his sov- 
ereignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, 
the son of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices 
and games were instituted in his honor, in whieh 
no Lampsacene was suffered to take part.—2. 
Son of Cimon and brother of Stesagoras, be- 
came tyrant of the Chersonesns on the death 
of the latter, being sent out by Pisistratus from 
Athens to take possession of the vacant inherit- 
anee. Bya stratagem he got the chief men of 
the Chersonesus into his power and threw them 
into prison, and took a force of mercenaries into 
his pay. In order to strengthen his position 
still more, lie married Hegesipyla, the daughter 
of a Thracian prinee named Olorus. He joined 
Darius Hystaspis on his expedition against the 
Scythians, and was left with the other Greeks 
| in charge of the bridge over the Danube. When 
| the appointed time had expired, and Darius had 
notreturned, Miltiades recommended the Greeks 
to destroy the bridge and leave Darius to his 
fate. Some time after the expedition of Darius, 
an inroad of the Seythians drove Miltiades from 
his possessions; but after the enemy had re- 
tired, the Doloncians brought him back. Ft ap- 
| pears to have been between this period and his 
withdrawal to Athens that Miltiades conquered 
and expelled the Pelasgian inhabitants of Lem- 
nos and Imbros, and subjected the islands to the 
dominion of Attica. Lemnos and Imbros be- 
longed to tho Persian dominions ; and it is prob- 
able that this encroachment on the Persian pos- 
sessions was the cause which drew upon Mil. 
tiades the hostility of Darius, and led him to fly 
from the Chersonesus when the Phenieian 
| flect approached after the as of Ionia. 
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Miltiades reached Athens in safety, but his eld- 
est son Metiochus fell into the hands of the 
Persians. At Athens Miltiades was arraigned, 
as being amenable to the penalties enacted 
against tyranny, but was acquitted. When At- 
tica was threatened with invasion by the Per- 
sians under Datis and Artaphernes, Miltiades 
was chosen onc of the ten generals. Miltiades, 
by his arguments, induced the polemarch Callim- 
achus to give the casting vote in favor of risk- 
ing a battle with the enemy, the opinions of the 
ten generals being equally divided. Miltiades 
waited till his turn came, and then drew his 
army up in battle array on the ever-memorable 
field of Marathon. Vid. Maratuon. After the 
defeat of the Persians Miltiades endeavored to 
urge the Athenians to measures of retaliation, 
and indnced them to intrust to him an arma- 
ment of seventy ships, without knowing the 
purpose for which they were designed. He pro- 
ceeded to attack the island of Paros, for the 
purpose of gratifying a private enmity. His 
attacks, however, were unsuccessful ; and after 
receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg while 
penetrating into a sacred inclosure on some 
superstitious errand, he was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to Athens, where he was 
impeached by Xanthippus for having deceived 
the people. His wound had turned into a gan- 
grene, and being unable to plead his cause in 
person, he was brought into court on a couch, 
his brother Tisagoras conducting his defence 
for him. He was condemned; but on the 
ground of his services to the state, the penalty 
was commuted to a fine of fifty talents, the 
cost of the equipment of the armament. Being 
unahle to pay this, he was thrown into pris- 
on, Where he not long after died of his wound. 
The fine was subsequently paid by his son Ci- 
mon. 

[MiTo (McA74), the name of the favorite mis- 
tress of Cyrus, afterward called Aspasia. Vid. 
Aspasia, No. 2.] 

{Mitrocytues (MiAroxvOnc), a Thracian offi- 
cer in the army of the younger Cyrus, who, 
after the death of Cyrus, abandoned the Greeks 
and went over with about thirty cavalry and 
three hundred infantry to the side of the king.] 

Mirvivs Pons. Vid. Roma. 

MiLYAs (7 MiAvác: Mi2$ai, Milyz;), was orig- 
inally the name of all Lycia ; but it was after- 
ward applied to the high table-land in the north 
of Lycia, between the Cadmus and the Taurus, 
and extending considerably into Pisidia. Its 
people seem to have been the descendants of 
the original inhabitants of Lycia. It contained 
a city of the same name. After the defeat of 
Antiochus the Great, the Romans gave it to Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, but its real govern- 
ment seems to have been in the hands of Pisid- 
jan princes. 

MiMaLLoN (MipaA2Aov) pl. MimaLLONEs, the 
‘Macedonian name of the Bacchantes, or, accord- 
ing £o others, of Baechic Amazons. Ovid (Ars 
Am., 1., 541) uses the form Mimallonides. 

Mimas (Mivac) 1. A giant, said to have been 
killed by Mars (Ares), or by Jupiter (Zeus), with 
a flash «f lightning. The island of Prochyte, 
mear Sicily, was believed to rest upon his body. 
-—[2. Son of Æolus, king of Æolis, and father 

of Hippotes.—3. Son of Amycus and Theano, 
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i was born on the same night as Paris, went with 


ZEncas to Italy, where he was slain by Mezen- 
tius.—4. A Bebrycian, slain by Pollux during 
the Argonautic expedition. } D 

{Minas Mons (Migas). 1. A mountain chain 
of Ionia, a branch of Mount Tmolus, extending 
toward the sea, and forming the three promon- 
tories Coryceum (now Koraka), Argennutn (now 
Cape Blanc), and Melena (now Kara Burnu).— 
2. A mountain chain of Thrace, which unites 
itself with Mount Rhodope, mentioned only by 
Silius Italicus.] 

MriuNERMUS (Míuvepuoc), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, was generally called a Colophonian, but 
was properly a native of Smyrna, and was de- 
scended from those Colophonians who recon- 
quered Smyrna from the Aolians. He flourish- 
ed from about B.C. 634 to 600. He was a con- 
temporary of Solon, who, in an extant fragment 
of one of his poems, addresses him as still living. 
Only a few fragments of the compositions of 
Mimnermus have come dawn to us. "They he- 
long chiefly to a paem entitled Nanno, and are 
addressed to tlie flute-player of that name. The 
compositions of Mimnermus form an epoch in 
the history of elegiac poetry. Before his time 
the elegy had been devoted chiefly either to 
warlike or national, or to convivial and joyous 
subjects. Archilochus had, indeed, occasion- 
ally employed the elegy for strains of lamenta- 
tion, hut Mimnermus was the first who system- 
atically made it the vehicle for plaintive, mourn- 
ful, and erotic strains. ‘The instability of human 
happiness, the helplessness of man, the cares 
and miseries to which life is exposed, the brief 
season that man has to enjoy himself in, the 
wretchedness of old age, are plaintively dwelt 
upon by him, while love is held up as the only 
consalation that men possess, life not being 
Worth having when it can no longer be enjoyed. 
The latter topic was most frequently dwelt 
upon, and as an erotic poet he was held in high 
estimation in antiquity. (Hor., Epist., ii, 2, 
100.) The fragments are published separately 
by Bach, Lips., 1826. 

Min 1 (Mevaior), one of the chief communi- 
ties of Arabia, dwelt on the western coast of 
Arabia Felix, and in the interior of the penin- 
sula, and carried an a large trade in spices, in- 
cense, and the other prodncts of the land. 

Minas SaBBiTHA (Meívas Enbar0ú), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the Ro- 
mans had destroyed. 

Mincius (Mincio), a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, flows through the Lake Benacus (uow La- 
go di Garda), and falls into the Po a little be- 
low Mantua. 

Minpirus (Mívdapos), a Lacedemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus in the command of the Lace- 
demonian fleet, B C. 411. He was defeated 
and slain in battle by the Athenians near Cvz- 
icus in tlie following year. ! 

Minerva, called Arnena by the Greeks. : The 
Greek goddess is spoken of in a separate arti- 
cle. Vid. Aruena. Minerva was one of the 
great Roman divinities. Her name seems to be 
of the same root as mens ; and she is accord- 
ingly the thinking, caleulating, and inventive 
power personified. Jupiter was the first, Juno 
the second, and Minerva the third in the num- 
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ber of the Capitoline divinities. Tarquin, the 
son of Demaratus, was believed to have united 
the three divinities in one common temple, and 
hence, when repasts were prepared for the gods, 
these three always went together. She was the 
daughter of Jupiter, and is said to have some- 
times wielded the thunderbolts of her father. 
As Minerva was a virgin divinity, and her fa- 
ther the supreme god, the Romans easily iden- 
tified her with the Greek Athena, and accord- 
ingly all the attribntes of Athena were gradual. 
ly transferred to the Roman Minerva. But we 
confiue ourselves at present to those which were 
peculiar to the Roman goddess. Being a maid- 
en goddess, her sacrifices consisted of calves 
which had not borne the yoke. She is said 
to have invented numbers; and it is added 
that the law respecting the driving in of the 
annual nail was for this reason attached to the 
temple of Minerva. She was worshipped as 
the patroness of all the arts and trades, and | tory of Lyctus, and situated on the narrowest 
at her festival she was particularly invoked by | part of the island.—5. A town in Sicily. Vid. 


ES Sea between Gravisca and Centum 
all who desired to distingnish themselves in any | Heracira Minoa. 
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Minivs (now Minko), a river in the north- 
west of Spain, rises in the Cantabrian Mount- 
ains In the north of Gallecia, and falls into the 
ocean. lt was also called Bænis, and derived 
its name of Minius from the minium or vermil- 
ion carried down by its waters. 

MiNóA (Mivóc.) 1. A small island in the 
Saronic Gulf, off the coast of Megaris, and op- 
posite a promontory of the same name, was 
united to the main land by a bridge, and form- 
ed, with the promontory, the harbor of Nisa. 
Vid. p. 493.—2. A town on the eastern coast of 
Laconia, and on a promontory of the same name, 
northeast of Epidaurus Limera.—3. A town on 
the western part of the northern coast of Crete, 
between the promontories Drepanum and Psa- 
cum.—4. A town on the eastern part of the 
northern coast of Cretc, belonging to the terri- 


art or craft, such as painting, poetry, the art of [Minoipes Insur (Mivwideg Njoor), small 
teaching, medicine, dyeing, spinning, weaving, | islands in the southern part of the .«Egean, form- 
and the like. This character of the goddess | ing a portion of the Cyclades, just north of 
may be perceived also from the proverbs “to do | Crete.] 
a thing pingui Minerva,” i.e., to do a thing in Minos (Mívog). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
an awkward or clumsy manner; and sus Miner- | Enropa, brother of Rhadamanthys, was the king 
vam, of a stupid person who presumed to set | and legislator of Crete. After his death he be- 
right an intelligent one. Minerva, however, | came one of the judges of the shades in Hades. 
was the patroness, not only of females, on | He was the father of Deucalion and Ariadne; 
whom she conferred skill in sewing, spinning, | and, according to Apollodorus, the brother of 
weaving, «c., but she also guided inen in the | Sarpedon. Some traditions relate that Minos 
dangers of war, where victory is gained by | marricd Itone, daughter of Lyctius, by whom 
cunning, prudence, courage, and perseverance. | he had a son, Lycastus, and that the latter be- 
Hence she was represented with a helmet, | came, by Ida, the daughter of Corybas, the fa- 
shield, and a coat of mail; and the booty made | ther of another Minos. But it should be ob- 
in war was frequently dedicated to her. Mincr- | served that Homer and Hesiod know only of 
va was fnrther believed to be the inventor of | one Minos, the ruler of Cnosus, and the son 
musical instruments, especially wind instru- ¡and friend of Jupiter (Zeus), and that they re- 
ments, the use of which was very important in | late nearly the same things about him which 
religious worship, and which were accordingly | later traditions assign to a second Minos, the 
subjected to a sort of purification every year on | grandson of the former. In this case, as in 
the last day of the festival of Minerva. This | many other mythical traditions, a rationalistic 
festival lasted five days, from the ninetcenth | criticism attempted to solve contradictions and 
to the twenty-third of March, and was called | difficulties in the stories about a person by as- 
Quinquatrus, because it began on the fifth day | suming that the contradictory accounts must 
after the ides of the month. This number of | refer to two different personages.—2. Grand- 
days was not accidental, for we are told that | son of the former, and a son of Lycastus and 
the number five was sacred to Minerva. The | Ida, was likewise a king aad lawgiver of Crete. 
most ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was | He is described as the husband of Pasiphaé, a 
probably that on the Capitol; another existed | daughter of Helios; and as the father of Ca- 
on the Aventine, and she had a chapel at the | treus, Deucalion, Glaueus, Androgeos, Acalle, 
foot of the Calian Hill, where she bore the sur- | Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phedra. After the 
name of Capta. death of Asterius, Minos aimed at the suprem- 
Minerva: Arx or Minrrvium (now Castro), a | acy of Crete, and declared that it was destined 
hill on the coast of Calabria, where ¿Eneas is | to him by the gods; in proof of which, he assert- 
said to have landed. ed that the gods always answered his prayers. 
Minerva Promontories (now Punta della | Accordingly, as he was offering up a sacrifice 
Campanella or della Minerva), a rocky promon- | to Neptune (Poseidon), he prayed that a bull 
tory in Campania, running out a long way into | might come forth from the sea, and promised to 
the sea, six miles sontheast of Surrentum, on | sacrifice the animal. The bull appeared, and 
whose summit was a temple of Minerva, which | Minos became king of Crete. (Others say that 
was said to have been built by Ulysses, and | Minos disputed the government with his broth- 
which was still standing in the time of Seneca. | er Sarpedon, and conquered.) But Minos, who 
Here the Sireus are reported to have dwelt. ; admired the beauty of the bull, did not sacrifice 
The Grecks regarded it as the northwestern | him, and substituted another in his place. Nep- 
boundary of Ginotria. tune (Poseidon) therefore rendered the bull fu- 
Minio (now Mignone), a small river in Etru- | rious, and made Pasiphaë conceive a passion 


ria, Which rises near Satrium, and falls into the | for the animal. Daedalus enabled ¿EIA to 
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gratify her passion, and she became by the bull 
the mother of the Minotaurus, a monster with 
a human body and a bull's head, or, according 
to others, with a bull’s body and a human head. 
The monster was Kept in the labyrinth at Cno- 
sus, constructed by Dadalus. Daedalus fled 
from Crete to escape the wrath of Minos, and 
took refuge in Sicily. Minos followed him to 
Sicily, and was there slain by Cocalus and his 
daughters. Minos is further said to have di- 
vided Crete into three parts, and to have ruled 
nine years. The Cretaus traced their legal and 
political institutions to Minos. He is said to 
have been instructed in the art of law-giving by 
Jupiter (Zeus) himself; aud the Spartan Ly- 
curgus was believed to have taken the legisla- 
tion of Minos as his model. In his time Crete 
was a powerful maritime state; and Minos not 
only checked the piratical pursuits of his con- 
temporaries, but made himself master of the 
Greek islands of the Ægean. The most an- 
cient legends describe Minos as a just and wise 
law-giver, whereas the later accounts repre- 
sent him as an unjust and cruel tyrant. In or- 
der to avenge the wrong donc to his son (vid. 
AwpRoGEOs) at Athens, he made war against 
the Athenians and Megarians. He subdued 
Megara, and compelled the Athenians either 
every year or every nine years to send him as 
a tribute seven youtlis and seven maidens, who 
were devoured in the labyrinth by the Minotau- 
rus. The monster was slain by Theseus. 

Minotaurus. Vid. Minos. 

Mantua (Mív07), a daughter of Cocytus, be- 
loved by Hades, was metamorphosed by Ceres 
(Demeter) or Proserpina (Persephone) into a 
plant called after her mintha, or mint. In the 
neighborhood of Pylos there was a hill called 
after her, and at its foot there was a temple of 
Pluto (Hades), and a grove of Ceres (Demeter). 

Minrne (MívOn : now Vunuka), a mountain 
of Elis in Triphylia, near Pylos. 

Minturnz (Minturnensis: now Trajetta), an 
important town in Latium, on the frontiers of 
Campania, was situated on the Appia Via, and 
on both banks of the Liris, and near the mouth 
of this river. It was an ancient town of the 
Ausones or Aurunci, but surrendered to the Ro- 
mans of its own accord, and received a Roman 
colony B.C. 296. It was subsequently recol- 
onized by Julius Cesar. In its neighborhood 
was a grove sacred to the nymph Marica, and 
also extensive marshes (Paludes Minturnenses), 
formed by the overflowing of the River Liris, 
in which Marius was taken prisoner. Vid. p. 
480, a. The neighborhood of Minturnz pro- 
duced good wine. ‘There are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre and of an aqueduet at the modern 
Trajetta. 

[Mixucia, one of the vestal priestesses in 
B.C.337. Her passion for gay attire niade her 
conduct suspected. On inquiry, suspicion was 
justified, and Minucia was buried alive.] 

Minecranus (Mivovkiavóc). 1. A Greek rhet- 
orician, Was a contemporary of the celebrated 
rhetoriciau Hermogenes of Tarsus (flourished 
A.D. 170), with whom he was at variance.—2. 
An Athenian, the son of Nieagoras, was also a 
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Téyvy Dyropucdj is extant, and is published in the 
ninth volume of Walz's Rhetores Greci. 

Minucius Aucurinus. Vid. AUGURINUS. 

Minucius Basinus. Vid. Bas1iLus. 

Minuctus Rurus. 1. M., consul B.C. 221, 
when he carricd on war against the Istrians. 
In 217 he was magister cquitum to the dictator 
Q. Fabius Maximus. The cautious policy of 
Fabius displeased Minucius; and accordingly, 
when Fabius was called away to Rome, Minu- 
cius disobeyed fhe positive commands of the 
dietator, and risked a battle with a portion of 
Hannibal's troops. He was fortunate enough 
to gain a victory ; in consequence of which, he 
became so popular at Rome that a bill was pass- 
ed giving him equal military power with the 
dictator. The Roman army was now divided, 
and each portion encamped separately under its 
own general. Anxious for distinction, Minu- 
cius eagerly accepted a battle which was offer- 
ed him by Hannibal, but was defeated, and his 
troops were only saved from total destruction 
by the timely arrival of Fabius with all his forces. 
Thereupon Minucius gencrously acknowledged 
his error, gave up his separate command, anc 
placed himself again under the authority of the 
dictator. He fell at the battle of Canne in 
the following year.—2. Q., plebeian ædile 201, 
pretor 200, and consul 197, when he carried on 
war against the Boii with success. In 189 he 
was one of the ten commissioners seut into 
Asia after the conquest of Antiochus the Great; 
and in 183 he was one of the three ambassadors 
sent into Gaul.—3. M., prætor 197.—4. M., trib- 
une of the plebs 121, brought forward a bill to 
repeal the laws of C. Gracchus. This Marcus 
Minucius and his brother Quintus are mention- 
ed as arbiters between the inhabitants of Genua 
and the Viturii, in a very interesting inserip- 
tion which was discovered in the year 1506, 
about tcn miles from the modern city of Genoa. 
—5. Q., consul 110, obtained Macedonia as his 
province, carried on war with success against 
the barbarians in Thrace, and triumphed on his 
return to Rome. He perpetuated the memory 
of his triumph by building the Porticus Minu- 
cia, near the Circus Flaminius. 

Mixvucius Prix. Vid. FELIX. 

MinYx (Mevdac), an ancient Greek race, wio 
originally dwelt in Thessaly. Folcos, in Thes- 
saly, was onc of their most ancient seats. Their 
ancestal hero, Minyas, is said to have migrated 
from Thessaly into the north of Beotia, and 
there to have established the empire of the 
Minye, with the capital of Orchomenos. Vid. 
Orchomenos. As the greater part of the Argo- 
nauts were descended from the Minye, they 
arc themselves called Minye. The descend- 


| ants of the Argonauts founded a colony in Lem- 


nos called Minye. Thence they proceeded to 
Elis Triphylia, and to the island of Thera. 
MinYas (Mıvýaç), son of Chryses, and the an- 
cestral hero of the race of the Minyx. The ac- 
counts of his genealogy vary very much in the 
different traditions, for some call him a son 
of Orchomenus or Eteocles, others of Neptune 
(Poseidon), Aleus, Mars (Arcs), Sisyphus, or 
Halmus. He is further called the husband of 


Greek rhetorician, and lived in the reign of Tritogenia, Clytodora, or Phanosyra. Oreliome- 


Gallienus (A.D. 260-268). 


He was the author | nus, Presbon, Athamas, Diochthondas, Eteocly - 


of several rhetorical works, aud a portion of his | mene, Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoë, and Al 
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cathoé or Alcithoé, are mentioned as his chil- 
dren. His tomb was shown at Orchomenos in 
Beotia. A daughter of Minyas was called 
Minyeias (-ddis) or Mincis (-idis). Vid. Ov., Met., 
Wig 1, 32 

Minonnica. 1. A town of the Celtici in Lu- 
sitania, on the coast of the ocean.—2. A Ro- 
man municipium iu the territory of the Turdali, 
in Hispania Betica, on the road from Emerita 
to Cesaraugusta. 

MisENuM (now Punta de Miseno), a promon- 
tory in Campania, south of Cume, said to have 
derived its name from Misenus, the companion 
and truinpeter of Æneas, who was drowned and 
buried here. The bay formed by this promon- 
tory was converted by Augustus into an excel- 
lent harbor, and was made the principal station 
of the Roman fleet on the Tyrrhene Sea. A 


town Sprung up around the harbor, and here the | 


admiral of the flect usually resided. The in- 
habitants were called Misenates and Misenen- 
ses The Roman nobles had previously built 
villas on the coast. Here was the villa of C. 
Marius, Which was purchased by Lucullus, and 
which afterward passed into the hands of the 
Emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. 

[MisENus (Misqvdg). 1. A companion of Ulys- 
ses.—2. Pilot of the fleet of Æneas ; according 
1o Virgil, at first a companion and trumpeter of 
Hector, afterward followed Æneas to Italy. Vid. 
MISENUM. ] 

Misiruvos, the father-in-law of the Emperor 
Gordian lIl., who married his daughter Sabinia 
l'ranquillina in A.D. 241. Misitheus was a man 
af learning, virtue, and ability. He was ap- 
pointed by his son-in-law prefect of the preto- 
rins, and effected many important reforms in 
the royal household. He accompanied Gordian 
n his expedition against the Persians, whom he 
defeated ; hut in the course of this war he was 
eut off either by disease or by the treachery of 
his successor Philippus, 243. 

MriTHRapATES Or Mirurinares (Mi0padárac or 
MiOpidavgc), a common name among the Medes 
and Persians, derived from Mitra or Mithra, the 
Persian name for the sun, and the root da, sig- 
nifying “to give." Mithradates would there- 
fore mean, “given by the sun." (The ferm 
Mithradates, which is fonnd on coins, is more 
correct than Mithridates, though the latter is 
the usual one in Greek writers] 1. I. King, 
or, More properly, satrap of Pontns, was son of 
Ariobarzanes J., and was succeeded by Ariobar- 
zanes If., about B.C. 353 The kings of Pontus 
claimed to be lineally descended from one of 
the seven Persians who had conspired against 
the Magi, and who was subseqnently establish- 
ed by Darius Hystaspis in the government of 
the countries bordering on the Euxine Sea. 
Very little is kuown of their history nntil after 
the fall of the Persian empire.—2. II. King of 
Pontus (337-302), snececded his father A riobar- 
zanes I., and was the founder of the independ- 
ent kingdom of Pontus. After the death of 
Alexander the Great, he was for a time subject 
zo Antigonus ; but during the war between the 
suceessors of Alexander, he succeeded in es- 
tablishing his independence. He died at the 
age of 84.—3. IH King of Pontus (302-266), 
son and successor of the preeedins. He en- 
larged his paternal deminions by the acquisi- 
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tion of great part of Cappadocia and Paphlago- 
nia. He was succeeded by his son Ariobar- 
zancs III.—4. IV. King of Pontus (about 240- 
190), son and successor of Ariobarzanes IIT. 
He gave his daughter Laodice in marriage to 
Antiochus III. He was succeeded by his som 
Pharnaces I.—5. V. King of Pontus (about 156- 
120), surnamed Kurrceres, son and successor 
of Pharnaces I. He was the first of the kings 
of Pontus who made an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, whom he assisted in the third Punie war 
and in the war against Aristonicus (131-129). 
He was assassinated at Sinope by a conspiracy 
among his own immediate attendants.—6. VI. 
King of Pontus (120-63), surnamed EvPATOR, 
also Dionysus, but more commonly vn GREAT, 
was the son and successor of the preceding, 
and was only eleven years old at the period of 
his accession. We have very imperfect infor- 
mation concerning the carlier years of his reign, 
and much of what has been transmitted to us 
wears a very suspicious aspect. We are told 
that immediately on ascending the throne he 
found himself assailed by the designs of his 
guardians, but that he sueceeded in eluding all 
their machinations, partly by displaying a cour- 
age and address in warlike exercises beyond 
his years, partly by the use of antidotes against 
poison, to which he began thus early to aecus- 
tom himself. In order to evade the designs 
against his life, he also devoted much of his 
time to hunting, and took refoge in the remot- 
est and most uufrequented regions, under pre- 
tence of pursuing the pleasures of the chase. 
Whatever truth there may be in these aceonnts, 
it is certain that when he attained to manhood 
he was not only endowed with consummate 
skill in all martial exercises, and possessed of 
a bodily frame inured to all hardships, as well 
as a spirit to brave every danger, but his nat- 
urally vigorous intellect had been improved by 
careful culture. Asa boy, he had been brought 
up at Sinope, where he had probably received 
the elements of a Greek education ; and so 
powerful was his memory, that he is said to 
have learned not less than twenty-five langua- 
ges, and to have been able, in the days of his 
greatest power, to transact business with the 
deputies of every tribe subjeet to his rule in 
their own peculiar dialect. ‘The first steps of 
his career were marked by blood. He is said 
to have murdered his mother, to whom a share 
in the royal authority had been left by Mithra- 
dates Euergetes ; and this was followed by the 
assassination of liis brother. In the early part 
of his reign he subdued the barbarian tribes be- 
tween the Euxine and the confines of Armenia, 
including the whole of Colchis and the province 
called Lesser Armenia, and even extended his 
conquests beyond the Caucasus. He assisted 
Parisades, king of the Bosporus, against the 
Sarmatiaus and Roxolani, and rendered the 
whole of the Tanric Chersonese tributary to his 
kingdom. After the death of Parisades, the 
kingdom of Bosporus itself was incorporated 
with his dominions. Ile was now 1n posses- 
sion of such great power that he began to deem 
himself eqnal to a contest with Rome itself. 
Many causes of dissension had already arisen 
between them, but Mithradates had hitherto 
submitted to the maadates of home. Even 
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after expelling Ariobarzanes from Cappadocia, 
and Nicomedes from Bithynia in 90, he offered 
no resistance to the Romans when they re- 
stored these monarchs to their kingdom. But 
when Nicomedes, urged by the Roman legates, 
invaded the territories of Mithradates, the lat- 
ter made preparations for immediate hostilities. 
His success was rapid and striking. In 88 he 
drove Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia, and Nic- 
omedes out of Bithynia, defeated the Roman 
generals who had supported the latter, made 
himself master of Phrygia and Galatia, and at 
last of the Roman province of Asia. During 
the winter he issued the sanguinary order to 
all the cities of Asia to put to death, on the 
same day, all the Roman and Italian citizens 
who were to be found within their walls. So 
hateful had the Romans rendered themselves, 
that these commands were obeyed with alac- 
rity by almost all tlic cities of Asia, and eighty 
thousand Romans and Italians are said to have 
perished in this fearful massacre. Meantime 
Sulla had received the command of the war 
against Mithradates, and crossed over into 
Greece in 87. Mithradates, however, had re- 
solved not to await the Romans in Asia, but had 
already sent his general Archelaus into Greeee 
at the head of a powerful army. The war proved 
unfavorable to the king. Archelaus was twice 
defeated by Sulla with immense loss near Che- 
ronea, and Orchomenos in Boeotia (86). About 
the same time Mithradates was himself defeat- 
ed in Asia by Fimbria. Vid. Fimprta. These 
disasters led him to sue for peace, whieh Sulla 
was willing to grant, because he was anxious 
to return to Italy, which was entirely in the 
hands of his enemies. Mithradates eonsented 
to abandon all his eonquests in Asia, to pay a 
sum of two thousand talents, and to surrender 
to the Romans a fleet of seventy ships. Thus 
terminated the first Mithradatic war (84). Short- 
ly afterward Murena, who had been left in eom- 
mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the dominions 
of Mithradates (83), under the flimsy pretext 
that the king had not yet evacuated the whole 
of Cappadocia. In the following year (82) Mu- 
rena renewed his hostile incursions, but was 
defeated by Mithradates on the banks of the 
River Halys. But shortly afterward Murena 
received peremptory orders from Sulla to de- 
sist from hostilities ; in consequence of which, 
peace was again restored. This is usually eall- 
ed the second Mithradatic war. Mithradates, 
however, was well aware that the peace be- 
tween him and Rome was in fact a mere sus- 
pension of hostilities, and that the republic would 
never sufier the massacre of her citizens in Asia 
to remain ultimately unpunished. No formal 
treaty was ever concluded between Mithradates 
and the Roman senate ; and the king had in vain 
endeavored to obtain the ratification of the 
terms agreed on between him and Sulla. The 
death of Nicomedes IJI., king of Bithynia, at 
the beginning of 74, brought matters to a crisis. 
That monarch left his dominions by will to the 
Roman people; and Bithynia was accordingly 
declared a Roman province; but Mithradates 
asserted that the late king had left. a legitimate 
son by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions he im- 
mediately prepared to support by his arms. He 
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powerful army, armed and disciplined in the Ro- 
man manner; and he now took the field with 
one hundred and twenty thousand foot soldiers, 
sixteen thousand horse, and a vast number of 
barbarian auxiliaries. This was the commence- 
ment of the third Mithradatic war. The two 
Roman eonsuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were un- 
able to oppose his first irruption. He traversed 
Bithynia without encountering any resistance ; 
and when at length Cotta ventured to give him 
battle under the walls of Chalcedon, the consul 
was totally defeated both by sea and land. Mith- 
radates then proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus 
both by sea and land. Lucullus marched to the 
relief of the city, cut off the king's supplies, and 
eventually compelled him to raise the siege 
early in 73. On his retreat Mithradates suf- 
fered great loss, and eventually took refuge in 
Pontus. Hither Lucullus followed him in the 
next year. The new army which the king had 
collected was entirely defeated by the Roman 
general; and Mithradates, despairiug of oppos- 
ing the further progress of Lucullus, took ref- 
uge in the dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, 
the king of Armenia. Tigranes at first showed 
no disposition to attempt the restoration of his 
father-in-law ; but being offended at the haugh- 
ty eonduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus 
had sent to demand the surrender of Mithra- 
dates, the Armenian king not only refused this 
request, but determined to prepare for war with 
the Romans.  Aceordingly, in 69, Lucullus 
marched into Armenia, defeated Tigranes and 
Mithradates near Tigranocerta, and in the next 
year (68) again defeated the allied monarelis 
near Artaxata. The Roman general then turned 
aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nis- 
ibis. Here the Roan soldiers broke out into 
open mutiny, and demanded to be led home ; 
and Lucullus was obliged to raise the siege, and 
return to Asia Minor. Meanwhile Mitliradates 
had taken advantage of the absence of Lucul- 
lus to invade Pontus at the head of a large 
army. He defeated Fabius and Triarius, to 
whom the defence of Pontus had been commit- 
ted; and when Lucullus returned to Pontus, 
he was unable to resume the offensive in eon- 
sequence of the mutinous spirit of his own sol- 
diers. Mithradates was thus able, before the 
close of 67, to regain possession of the greater 
part of his hereditary dominions. In the fol- 
lowing year (66) the conduct of the war was in- 
trusted to Pompey. Hostilities were resumed 
with greater vigor than ever. Mithradates was 
obliged to retire before the Romans, but was sur- 
prised and defeated by Pompey ; and as Tigra- 
nes now refused to admit him into his own do- 
minions, he resolved to plunge with his small 
army into the heart of Colchis, and thence make 
his way to the Palus Meotis and the Ciimme- 
rian Dosporus. Arduous as this enterprise ap- 
peared, it was successfully accomplished; and 
he at length established himself without oppo- 
sition at Panticapeum, the capital of Bosporus. 
He had now nothing to fear from the pursuit of 
Pompey, who turned his arms first against Ti- 
granes, and afterward against Syria. Unable 
to obtain peace from Pompey, except he wonld 
come in person to make his submission, Mith- 
radates conceived the daring project of march- 


had employed the last few years in forming a | ing round the northern and western coasts of 
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the Euxine, through the wild tribes of the Sar- 
matians and Gete, and having gathered round 
his standard all these barbarous nations, to pen- 
etrate into Italy itself. But meanwhile disaf- 
fection had made rapid progress among his fol- 
lowers. His son Pharnaces at length openly re- 
belled against him. He was joined both by the 
whole army and the citizens of Panticapeum, 
who unanimously proclaimed him king; and 
Mithradates, who had taken refuge in a strong 
tower, saw that no choice remained to him but 
death or captivity. Herenpon he took poison, 
which he constantly carried with him; but his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes 
that it did not produce the desired effect, and he 
was compelled to call in the assistance of one of 
his Gaulish mercenaries to dispatch him with 
his sword. He died in 63. His body was sent 
by Pharnaces to Pompey at Amisus, as a token 
of his submission ; but the conqueror caused it 
to be interred with regal honors in the sepul- 
chre of his forcfathers at Sinope. He was sixty- 
eight or sixty-nine years old at the time of his 
death, and had reigned fifty-seven years, of 
which twenty-five had been occupied, with only 
a few brief intervals, in one continued struggle 
against the Roman power. The estimation in 
which he was held by his adversaries is the 
strongest testimony to his great abilities: Cice- 
ro calls him the greatcst of alt kings after Alex- 
ander, and in another passage says that he was 
a more formidable opponent than any other 
monarch whom the Roman arms had yet en- 
countered. — 7. Kings of Parthia. Vid. Arsa- 
ces, 6, 9, 13.—8. Of Pergamus, son of Menodo- 
tus; but Ins mother having had an amour with 
Mithradates the Great, he was gencrally looked 
upon as in reality the son of that monarch. 
The king himsclf bestowed great care on his 
education; and he appears as carly as 64 to 
have exercised the chief control over the affairs 
of his native city. At a subscquent period he 
served under Julius Cesar in the Alexandrean 
war (48); and after the defeat of Pharnaces in 
the following year (47), Cesar bestowed upon 
Mithradates the kingdom of the Bosporus, and 
also the tetrarchy of the Galatians. But tlie 
kingdom of the Bosporus still remained to be 
won, for Asander, who had revolted against 
Pharnaces, was, in fact, master of the whole 
country, and Mithradates having attempted to 
expel Asander, was defeated and slain. 

Miturapatis cio (Mipidárov yópa), a dis- 
trict of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the western side 
of the River Rha (now Wolga), so called be- 
cause it was the place of refuge of the last 
Mithradates, in the reign of Claudius. 

Miruras (Mi0pac), the god of the sun among 
the Persians. About the time of the Roman 
emperors his worship was introduced at Rome, 
and thence spread over all parts of the empire. 
The god is commonly represented as a hand- 
some youth, wearing the Phrygian cap and at- 
tire, and knecling ou a bull which is thrown on 


ihe ground, and whose throat he is cutting. | 


The bull is at the same time attacked by a dog, 
a serpent, and a scorpion. ‘This group appears 
frequently among ancient works of art, and a 
fine specimen is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. 

[MITHRIDATIUM (Mefpidatior), a mountain for- 
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tress ìn the territory of the Trocmi, on the bor- 
ders of Gatatia and Pontus.] 

[MiruroBarzanes (Mifpobaptávgc). 1. Fa- 
ther-in-law of Datames, whom he joined in his 
revolt from the Persian king, but afterward 
having deserted with his troops, he was slain 
by Datames.—2. General of the Cappadocian 
forces in the Persian army at the battle of the 
Granicus, wherc he lost his life.—3. A general 
of Tigranes, was sent to oppose the Romans 
under Lucullus, but was defeated and slain by 
them. ] 

[Mirvs, a river of Macedonia, north of the 
Haliaemon, emptied into the Thermaicus Sinus. } 

MiTtYLENE. Vid. MYTILENE. 

[MNasaLcas (MvaodAkoac) an epigrammatic 
poet of Sicyonia, under whose name eighteer 
epigrams are given in Brunek’s Anatecta. His 
date is uncertain. ] 

Mwnasé&as (Mvacéac), of Patara in Lycia, not 
of Patra in Achaia, was a pupil of Eratosthe- 
nes, and a grammarian of considerable celeb- 
rity. He wrote two works, one of a chorograph- 
ical description, entitled Periplus (IlepézAovc), 
and the other a collection of oracles given at 
Delphi. 

[MNasiPPvs (Mvdácur coc), a Spartan naval com- 
| mander; led the Spartan fleet of sixty ships 
, against Corcyra, B.C. 373. He was at first suc- 
cessful, but, having relaxed his vigilance, he 
was defeated and slain by the Corcyreans.] 

MwExE (MvZug), i. e., memory, one of tlie 
three Muses who were in early times worsliip- 
ped at Ascra in Boeotia. There seems to have 
been also a tradition that Mneme was the moth- 
er of the Muses, for Ovid ( Met., v., 268) calls 
them Mnemonides; unless this be only an 
abridged form for the daughters of Mnemosyne. 
Vid. Musa. 

Mnemos¥ nit (Mvguocóvy), i. e., memory, daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and onc of the T'itanides, became 
by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother of the Muses. 

MwNesarcHus (Mvysapyoc). 1. Son of Eu- 
phron or Euthyphron, and father of Pythagoras. 
He was generally believed not to have been of 
purely Greek origin. According to some ac- 
counts, he belonged to the Tyrrhenians of Lem- 
nos and Imbros, and is said to have been an 
engraverofrings. According to other accounts, 
the name of the father of Pythagoras was Mar- 
macus, whose father Hippasus came from Phlins. 
—2. Grandson of the preceding, and son cf Py- 
thagoras and Theano. According to some ac- 
counts he succeeded Aristeus as president of 
the Pythagorean school.—3. A Stoic philoso- 
pher, a disciple of Panetius, flourished about 
B.C. 110, and taught at Athens. Among his 
pupils was Antiochus of Ascalon. : 

Mwnesicies (MvyorxA75). one of the great Athe- 
nian artists ofthe age of Pericles, was the archi- 
tect of the Propylea of the Acropolis, the build- 
| ing of which occupied five years, D.C. 437-433. 
It is said that, during the progress of the work, 
¡he fell from the summit of the building, and 

was supposed to be mortally injured, but was 
i cured by a herb which Minerva (Athena) show- 
' ed to Pericles in a dream. p 
[Mxzsrtóenvs (Mvgoí2oyoc). 1. One of the 
| thirty tyrants at Athens.—2. Son of Euripides 
. by Chorite, whose father was also called Mne- 
! silochus, is said to have been an e ok he ig 
De 
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said also to have aided Euripides in the com- | name Moabitis, however, was still applied to the 
position of his tragedies. ] district of Arabia, betwecn the Arnon (the south- 

[Mnestmacnus (Muyoípaxos), a comic poet of | ern frontier of Perea, or Palestine east of the 
the middle comedy, some fragments of whose | Jordan), and the Nabathai, in the mountains of 
plays are still extant, and are given by Meineke, | Seir. The Moabites were a kindred race with 
Fragm. Comic. Grac., vol. ii., p. 787-793, edit. | the Hebrews, being descended from Moab, the 


minor. ] son of Lot. They worshipped Baal-Peor and 
{Myesirnipus (Mvya0eíd7c), one of the thirty | Chemosh with most licentious rites, and they 
tyrants at Athens. ] sometimes offered human sacrifices. ‘Their 


Mxesitnius (MvyoiOeoc), a physician, was a | government was monarehieal. They were orig- 
native of Athens, and lived probably in the | inally a pastoral people; but the excessive fer- 
fourth century B.C., as he is quoted by the | tility of their country, which is a mountainous 
comic poet Alexis. He enjoyed a great repu- | tract intersected with rich valleys and numer- 
tation, and is frequently mentioned by Galen | ous streams, led them to diligence and success 
and others. in agriculture. The frequent ruins of towns 

MxxsTER (Mvjornp), a celebrated pantomime : and traces of paved roads, which still cover the 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, | face of the country, show how populous and 
was also one of the lovers of the Empress Mes- | prosperous it was. The chief city, Ar or Rag- 
salina, and was put to death upon the ruin of | saru-Moas, afterward AREOPOLIS (now ruins at 


the latter. Rabba), was about twenty-five miles south of 
Mxesmirus, a Trojan, who accompanied | the Arnon. l - 
Æneas to Italy, and is said to have been the an- [Moacrrrs, tyrant of the Cibyrates, in Upper 


eestral hero of the Memmi. 

[MxrEvis (Mveñec), the name of the sacred 
bull worshipped at Heliopolis. Vid. HEr10Po- 
ias, No. 2.] 

Moàinsiris (Muabiric, Mé6a: Mwabira:, Moabi- | 
tæ: in the Old Testament, Moab, for both coun- 
try and people), a district of Arabia Petrea, 
east of the Dead Sea, from the River Arnon 


Phrygia, made himself conspicuous by his en- 
mity to Rome during the war with Antiochus 
the Great, for which he was condemned by the 
consul Manlius Vulso to pay a heavy fine. ] 
[Moca (Móra, now Mocha), a city of Arabia 
Petraa, which, under the Roman supremacy, 
was regarded as a holy city, and had its own 
laws ; coins of this city of the time of the An- 
(now Wady-el-Mojib, the boundary between Pal- | tonines and Septimius Severus are still extant.] 
estine and Arabia) on the north, to Zoar, near Mopestinus, Herennius, a Roman jurist, and 
the south end of the Dead Sea, on the south, | a pupil of Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of Al- 
between the Amorites on the north, the Midi- | exander Severus, Maximinus, and the Gordians, 
anites on the east, and the Edomites on the; A.D. 222-244. He taught law to the younger 
south, that is, before the Israelitish conquest of | Maximinus. Though Modestinus is the latest 
Canaan. At an earlier period, the country of | of the great Roman jurists, hc ranks among the 
Moab had extended northward, beyond the | most distinguished. There are three hundred 
northern end of the Dead Sea, and along the | and forty-five excerpts in the Digest from his 
eastern bank of the Jordan, as far as thc River | writings, the titles of which show the extent 
Jabbok, but it had been wrested from them by | and variety of his labors. 
the Amorites. The plains east of the Jordan Mopestus, a military writer, the author of a 
were, however, still ealled the plains of Moab. | Libellus de Vocabulis Rei Militaris, addressed to 
The Moabites were left undisturbed by the Is- | the Emperor Tacitus, A.D. 275. It is very brief, 
raelites on their march to Canaan; but Balak, | and presents no features of interest. Printed 
king of Moab, through fear of the Israelites, did | in all the chief collections of Scriptores-dc Re 
what he could to harm them, first by his vain | Militari. 
attempt to induce the prophet Balaam to eurse| Monicís (now Monza), a town in Gallia Trans- 
the people whom a divine impulsc forced him | padana, on the River Lambrus, north of Medio- 
to bless, and then by seducing them to worship | lanum (now Milan), where Theodoric built a 
Baal-Peor. Hence the hereditary enmity be- | palace, and Theodolinda, queen of the Lango- 
tween the Israelites and Moabites, and the | bards, a splendid church, which still contains 
threatenings denounced against Moab by the | many of the precious gifts of this queen. 
Hebrew prophets. In the time of the Judges Movin (Modeís, -esív, or eetv), a little village 
they subdued the southern part of the Jewish | on a mountain north of Lydda or Diospolis, on 
territory, with the assistance of the Ammonites | the extreme northwest of Judea, eclebrated as 
and Amalekites, and held it for cighteen years | the native place of the Maecabwan family. Its 
(Judges, iii., 12, foll.). They were conqucred | exact site is uncertain. 
by David, after the partition of whose kingdom Manus, Maxis, Maxes, or Menus (now 
they belonged to the kingdom of Israel. They | Main), a river in Germany, which rises in the 
revolted after the death of Ahab (B.C. 896), and | Sudeti Montes, flows through the territery of 
appear to have become virtually independent ; | the Hermunduri and the Agri decumates of the 
and after the ten tribes had been carried into ' Romans, and falls into the Rhine opposite Mo- 
captivity, the Moabites seem to have recovered | gontiacum. 
the northern part of their original territory.) Mara: (Mofoa:), called Parem by the Ro- 
They were subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, with mans, the Fates. Mære properly sisnitics “a 
other nations bordering on Palestine, very soon | share,” and as a personification “ the deity who 
after the Babylonian conquest of Judea, after | assigns to every man his fate or his share: 
which they seareely appear as a distinct nation, ' Homer usually speaks of onc Mora, and only 
but, after a few references to them, they disap- ; once mentions the Mere in the plural ( LL. , A 
pear in the general name of the Arabians. The: 29). [n his poems Mera is fate personified, 
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whieh, at the birth of man, spins out the thread 
of his future life, follows his steps, and direets 
the eonsequenees of lis aetions according to 
the eounsel of the gods. But the personifica- 
tion of his Meera is not complete ; for he men- 
tions no particular appearance of the goddess, 
no attributes, and no parentage. His Mera is 
therefore quite synonymous with Asa (Alca). 
In Hesiod the personifieation of the Marz is 
complete. He calls them daughters of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and ‘Themis, and makes them three in 

umber, viz, Corno, or the spinning fate; 
Lacnesis, or the one who assigns to man his 
fate; and Arroros, or the fate that can not be 
avoided. Later writers differ in their genealogy 
of the Mara from that of Hesiod; thus they 
are called children of Erebus and Night, of Sat- 


urn (Cronos) and Night, of Terra (Ge) and Oee- | 


anus, or lastly of Ananke or Necessity. The 
charaeter and nature of the Mera are different- 
ly described at different times and by different 
authors. Sometimes they appear as divinities 
of fate in the striet sense of the term, and some- 
times only as allegorieal divinities of the dura- 
tion of human life. In the former character 
they take eare that the fate assigned to every 
being by eternal laws may take its course with- 
out obstruetion ; and Jupiter (Zeus), as well as 
the other gods and men, must submit to them. 
They assign to the Erinnyes, who infliet the 
punishment for evil deeds, their proper fune- 
tions; and with them they direet fate aecord- 
ing to the laws of necessity, whenee they aro 
somctimes ealled the sisters of the Erinnyes. 


These grave and mighty goddesses were repre- | 
sented by the earliest artists with staffs or seep- | 


tres, the symbol of dominion. The Morae, as 


the divinities of the duration of human life, | 


which is determined by the two points of birth 
and of death, are conecived either as goddesses 
of birth or as goddesses of death, and hence 
their number was two, as at Delphi, and was 
subsequently increased to three. The distribu- 


tion of the funetions among the three was not , 
strictly observed, for we sometimes find all | 
three deseribed as spinning, although this should | 
be the funetion of Clotho alone, who is, more- | 
over, often mentioned alone as the representa- | 


tive of all. As goddesses of birth, who spin 
the thread of the beginning of life, aud even 
prophesy the fate of the newly born, they are 
mentioned along with Ilithyia, who is ealled 
their companion. ‘The symbol with whieh they, 
or rather Clotho alone, are represented to ins 
dieate this function, is a spindle, and the idea 
implied in it was earried out so far, that some- 
times we read of their breaking or cutting off 
the thread when life is to end. 


come prophetie divinities. 
death, they appear together with the Keres and 
the infernal Erinnyes, with whom they are even 
confounded. For the same reason they, along 
with the Charites, lead Persephone out of the 
lower world into the regions of light. 
rious epithets which poets apply to the Mera 
generally refer to the severity, inflexibility, and 
sternness of fate. They had sanctuaries in 
many parts of Greece. The poets sometimes 
deseribe them as aged and hideous women, and 


Being goddess- | 
es of fate, they must necessarily know the fu- | 
ture, which at times they reveal, and thus be- | 
As goddesses of | 


The va- | 


MASSIA. 


cven as lame, to indieate the slow march of 
fate; but in works of art they are represented 
as grave maidens, with different attributes, viz., 
Clotho with a spindle or a roll (the book of fate) ; 
Lachesis pointing with a staff to the globe ; and 
Atropos with a pair of seales, or a sun-dial, or 
a cutting instrument. 

Manis or Myris (Moipec, Mipic), a king of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 
nine hundred years before his own visit to that 
eountry, whieh seems to have been about B.C. 
450. We hear of Meris that he formed the 
lake known by his name, and joined it by a 
eanal to the Nile, in order to receive the waters 
of the river when they were superabundant, and 
to supply the defect when they did not rise suf- 
ficiently. In the lake he built two pyramids, on 
cach of which was a stone statue, scated on a 
| throne, and intended to represent himself and 

his wife. 

| Manis (Moipec), commonly ealled Maris Ar- 
TICISTA, A distinguished grammartan, the author 
of a work still extant, entitled Aé£eic 'Arri«aí, 
though the title varies somewhat in different 
manuseripts. Of the personal history of the 
author nothing is known. He is conjectured to 
have lived about the end of the second century 
after Christ. His treatise is a sort of eompar- 
ison of the Attie with other Greek dialects, 
eonsisting of a list of Attic words and expres- 
sions, Which are illustrated by those of other 
dialects, especially the common Greek. Edited 
by Pierson, Lugd. Bat., 1759; [reprinted with 
some additions by Koeh, Lips., 1831: and by 
Bekker With Harpoeration, Berlin, 1833.] 

Masris Lacus (Moíptos or Moíptdoc Aiuvy : 
now Birket-cl- Keroun), a great lake on the west- 
ern side of the Nile, in Middle Egypt, used for 
the reeeption and subsequent distribution of a 
part of the overflow of the Nile. It was believ- 
ed by the ancients to have been dug by King 
Maris ; but it is really a natural, and not an 
artifieial lake. 

Ma:no (Moto) or Myro (Mvpo), a poetess 
of Byzantium, wife of Andromachus, surnamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammarian and 
tragie poet Homerus, lived about B.C. 300. 
She wrote epie, elegiac, and lyrie poems. 

MaqRocLESs (Moipok22c), an Athenian orator, 
a native of Salamis, was a eontemporary of De- 
mosthenes, and, like him, an opponent of Philip 
and Alexander. 

Masía, ealled by the Greeks Mysia (Munía, 
also M. 7 ¿v Eipdzy, to distinguish it from My- 
sia in Asia), a eountry of Europe, was bounded 
on the south by Mount Hamus, which separated 
; it from Thrace, and by Mount Orbelus and Scor- 
dus, which separated it from Macedonia, on the 
west by Mount Seordus and the rivers Drinus 
and Savus, whieh separated it from Illyricum 
and Pannonia, on the north by the Danube, 
whieh separated it from Daeia, and on the east 
by the Pontus Euxinus, thus corresponding to 
the present Servia and Bulgaria. ‘This country 
was subdued in the reign of Augustus, but does 
not appear to have been formally constituted @ 
Roman province till the commencement of the 
reign of Tiberius. It was originally only one 
province, but was afterward formed tnto two 
provinces (probably after the conquest of Daeia 
| by Trajan), called Masia Superi wi Moesia. 
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Inferior, the former being the western, and the | temple of the Eleusinian Ceres, alluded to in 
latter the eastern half of the country, and sepa- | the description of the battle of Plata. ] 
rated from eaeh other by the River Cebrus or [MoLorcmus (Mó2opyoc), the mythical found- 
Ciabrus, a tributary of the Danube. When Au- | er of Molorehia, near Nemea, entertained Her- 
relian surrendered Daeia to the barbarians, and | cules when he went against the Nemean lion.] 
removed the inhabitants of that provinee to the Motoss1 (MoA2occoí), a people in Epirus, who 
south of the Danube, the middle part of Moesia | inhabited a narrow slip of eountry, called after 
was ealled Dacia Aureliani; and this new prov- | them Motossra (MoAocoía) or Motossts, which 
ince was divided into Dacia Ripensis, the district | extended from the Aous, along tlie. western 
along the Danube, and Dacia Interior, the district | bank of the Araehthus, as far as the Ambracian 
south of the latter as far as the frontiers of Ma- | Gulf. The Molossi were a Greek people, whe 
cedonia. In the reign of Valens, some of the | claimed deseent from Molossus, the son of Pyr- 
Goths erossed the Danube and settled in Mesia. | rhus (Neoptolemus) and Andromache, and are 
These Goths are sometimes called Meeso-Goths, | said to have emigrated from Thessaly into 
and it was for their use that Ulphilas translated | Epirus, under the guidanee of Pyrrhus himself. 
the Scriptures into Gothic about the middle of | In their new abodes they intermingled with the 
the fourth eentury. The original inhabitants | original inhabitants of the land and with the 
of the eountry, called Mas: by the Romans, and | neighboring Illyrian tribes, in eonsequenee of 
Mysi (Mvooé) by the Greeks, were a Thracian | which they were regarded by the other Greeks 
race, and were divided into several tribes, such | as half barbarians. They were, however, by 
as the TaisALL:, Pevcrni, &c. far the most powerful people in Epirus, and 

Mocontiicum, Mocunriicum, or Macontri- | their kings gradually extended their dominion 
cum (now Mainz or Mayence), a town on the | over the whole of the country. The first of 
left bauk of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of | their kings, who took the title of King of Epi- 
the River Menus (now Main), was situated in | rus, was Alexander, who perished in Italy B.C. 
the territory of the Vangiones, and was subse- | 326. Vid. Errrus. The ancient eapital of the 
quently the eapital of the province of Germania | Molossi was Passaron, but Ampracia afterward 
Prima. It was a Roman municipium, and was beeame their chief town, and the residenee of 
founded, or at least enlarged and fortified, by their kings. The Molossian hounds were cele- 
Drusus. It was always occnpied by a strong brated in antiquity, and were much prized for 
Roman garrison, and continued to the downfall hunting. 
of the empire to be one of the ehief Roman for- | [MoLossus (MoZoscóc), son of Pyrrhus and 
iresses on the Rhine. ' Andromache. Vid. Morossr.] 

MorióNE. Vid. MoLIONES. P [Morrana (Mo2radía), an Amazon, slew An- 

MoLrióNEs or MoLröxivæ (MoAiovec, Modiove, ' tiope, another Amazon, who had married The- 
MoAcovidar), that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so | seus, and was herself slain by Theseus.] 
called after their mother Molione. They are; [Motus (Modoc), son of Deucalion, and father 
also called Actoride or Actoriéne ('Akropíove), | of Meriones (Hom.): according to a Cretan 
after their reputed father Actor, the husband legend, son of Minos, and brother of Deuca- 


of Molione, though they wcre generally regard-  lion.] E 
ed as the sons of Neptune (Poseidon) Ac-'  MoLvcrium (Mo2éxpero», also Moav«pera, Mo- 


cording to a late tradition, they were born out 2uxpía : MoAorpioc, Mo2vkpievc, Mo2vkpaioc), a 
of an egg; and it is further stated that their town in the most southerly part of Etolia, at 
bodies grew togetlier, so that they had only one the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, gave the 
body, but two heads, four arms, and four legs. name of Rhium Molycrium ('Píov MoZúxoco») to 
Homer mentions none of these extraordinary | the neighboring promontory of Antirrhium. {t 
circumstances ; and, aecording to him, the Mo- | was founded by the Corinthians, but was after- 
liones, when yet boys, took part in an expedi- | ward taken possession of by the Ætolians. 
tion of the Epeans against Neleus and the Pyli- Momempnts (Moueuótc: now Panouf- Khet, 01 
ans. They are represented as nephews of An- | Manouf-el- Seflli, i. e., Lower Memphis), the cap- 
geas, king of the Epeans. When Hercules ital of the Nomos Momemphites in Lower 
marched against Augeas, the latter intrusted Egypt, stood on the eastern side of the Lake 
the conduct of the war to the Moliones ; but, Mareotis. 
as Hercules was taken ill, he concluded peace | 0 Momus (Mónoc), the god of mockery and cen- 
with Augeas, whereupon his army was attacked sure, is not meutioned by Homer, but is called 
and defeated by the Molionide. In order to in Hesiod the son of Night. Thus he is said to 
take vengeance, he afterward slew them near have censured in the man formed by Vulcan 
Cleonz, on the frontiers of Argolis, when they (Hephestus), that a little door had not been left 
had been sent from Elis to sacrifice at the Isth- in his breast, so as to enable one to look into 
mian games on behalf of the town. The Mo- , his secret thoughts. 
liones are mentioned as conquerors of Nestor Mona (uow Anglesey), an island off the coast 
in the chariot race, and as having taken part in | of the Ordovices in Britain, was one of the 
ihe Calydonian hunt. Cteatus was the father | chief seats of the Druids. It was invaded by 
of Amphimachus by Theronice, and Eurytus of | Suetonius Paulinus A.D. 61, and was conquer- 
Thalpius by Theraphone. Thcirsons, Amphim- | ed by Agricola, 78. Cæsar (B. G., v., 13) er- 
achus and Thalpius, led the Epeans to Troy. roneonsly describes this island as half way be- 
Moro, surnaine of Apollonius, the rlietorician | tween Britannia and Hibernia. Hence it has 
of Rhodes. Vid. AronLon1us, No. 2. | been supposed by some critics that the Mona 
Motocnatnu. Ved. Murvcna. lof Cæsar is the Isle of Man; but it is more 
[Morois (Mo2óew), a Jittle river in Boeotia, | probable that he received a false report respect- 
near Plate, on the banks of which stood a | ing the real position of Mona, especially since 
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all other ancient writers give the name of Mona 
to the Isle of Anglesey, and the name of the 
latter island is likely tu have been mentioned 
to Cesar on account of its celebrity in connec- 
tion with the Druids. 

Monzses. 1. A Parthian general, mentioned 
by Horace (Carm., iti., 6, 9), is probably the 
same as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who 
defeated Crassus.—2. A Parthian noble, who 
deserted to Antony and urged him to invade 
Parthia, but soon afterward returned to the 
Parthian king Phraates.—3. A general of the 
Parthian king, Vologeses I., in the reign of 
Nero. 

Moxaría or Monarina (now Isle of Man), an 
island between Britannia and Hibernia. 

Monba or Munpa (now Mondego), a river on 
the western coast of Spain, which flows into 
the ocean between the Tagus and Durius. 

Monera, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans, by which she was characterized as the 
protectress of money. Under this name she 
had a temple on the Capitoline, in which there 
was at the same time the mint, just as the pub- 
lic treasury was in the temple of Saturn. The 
temple had been vowed by the dictator L. Furius 
in a battle against the Aurunci, and was erect- 
ed on the spot where the house of M. Manlius 
Capitotinus had stood. Moneta signifies the 
mint; but some writers found such a meaning 
too plain. Thus Livius Andronicus used Moneta 
as a translation of Mnemosyne (Mvguocóvg), and 
thus made her the mother of the Muses or Ca- 
mene. Cicero relates that, during an earth- 
quake, a voice was heard issuing from the tem- 
ple of Juno on the Capitol, and admonishing 
(monens) that a pregnant sow should be sacri- 
ficed. A somewhat more probable reason for 
the name is given by Suidas, though he assigns 
it to too late a time. In the war with Pyrrhus 
and the Tarentines, he says, the Ronians, being 
in want of money, prayed to Juno, and were 
told by the goddess that money would not be 
wanting to them so long as they would fight 
with the arms of justice. As the Romans by 
experience found the truth of the words of Juno, 
they callec her Juno Moneta. Her festival was 
celebrated on the first of June. 

Monima (Movíug), a Greek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Ionia, or of Miletus, was the 
wife of Mithradates, but was put to death by 
order of this monarch when he fled into Arme- 
ma, B.C. 72. 

Monaci Portus, also HercuLis Monceci 
Portus (now Monaco), a port-town on the coast 
of Liguria, between Nicea and Albium Inteme- 
dium, founded by the Massilians, was situated 
on a promontory (hence the arz Monaci of Virg., 
Æn., vìi., 801), and possessed a temple of Her- 
cules Moncecus, from whom the place derived 
its name. The harbor, though small and ex- 
posed to the southeastern wind, was of import- 
ance, as it was the only one on this part of the 
coast of Liguria. 

Monranus, Curtius, was exiled by Nero A.D. 
‘67, but was soon afterward recalled at his fa- 
ther’s petition. Onthe accession of Vespasian, 
he vehemently attacked in the senate the noto- 
rious delator Aquilius Regulus. If the same 
person with the Curtius Montanus satirized by 
Juvenal (iv., 107, 131; xi., 34), Montanus in 
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later life sullied the fair reputation he enjoyed 
in youth ; for Juvenal describes him as a eorpu- 
lent epicure, a parasite of Domitian, and a hack- 
neyed declaimer. 

[Monrinus, JuLrus, a versifier of some re- 
pute in the reign of ‘Tiberius, and one of the 
emperor's private friends.] 

MoNTANUS, Vormi&Nus, an orator and declaim- 
er in the reign of Tiberius. From his propen- 
sity to refine upon thought and dietion, he was 
named the ‘ Ovid” of the rhetorical schools. 
He was convicted on a charge of majestas, and 
died an exile in the Balearic islands, A.D. 25. 

Morsra or MoPsori4, an ancient name of Pam- 
phylia, derived from Mopsus, the mythical lead- 
er of certain Greeks who were supposed to have 
settled in Pamphylia, as also in Cilicia and 
Syria, after the Trojan war, and whose name 
appears more than once in the geographical 
names in Cilicia. (Vid. e. y. Morsucrexe, Mor- 
SUESTIA.) 

Mopstum (Mówpcov : Móvioc), a town of Thes- 
saly in Pelassiotis, situated on a hill of the 
same name, between Tempe and Larissa. 

Mopsucn&NE (Móyov «prvx or kpijvat, 1. €., the 
Spring of Mopsus), a city of Ciliera Campestris, 
on the southern slope of the 'l'aurus, and twelve 
Roman miles from Tarsus, was the place where 
the Emperor Constantius died, A.D. 364. 

MoesuEsTia (Móyov ¿oría, Mowyovsoría, i. e., 
the Hearth of Mopsus, also Mówov rólic and 
Mópoc : Mowveárzgc: Mamistra, in the Middle 
Ages: now Messis), an important city of Cilicia 
Campestris, on both banks of the River Pyr- 
amus, twelve Roman miles from its mouth, on 
the road from Tarsus to Issus, in the beautiful 
plain called rò 'AAZiov rredíov, was a civitas li- 
bera under the Romans. The two parts of the 
city were connected by a handsome bridge built 
by Constantius over the Pyramus. In ecclesi- 
astical history, it is notable as the birth-place 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Moesus (Móyoc). 1. Son of Ampyx or Am- 
| pycus by the nymph Chloris. Being a seer, he 

was also ealled a son of Apollo by Himantis. 
He was one of the Lapithe of CEchalia or Ti- 
teron (Thessaly), and took part in the combat 
at the wedding of Pirithous. He was one of 
the Calydonian hunters, and also one of the 
Argonauts, and was a famous prophet among 
the Argonauts. He died in Libya of the bite 
of a snake, and was buried there by the Argo- 
nauts. He was afterward worshipped as an 
oracular hero.—2. Son of Apollo and Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, and also a celebrated seer. 
He contended in prophecy with Calchas at Col- 
ophon, and showed himself superior to the lat- 
ter in prophetic power. Vid. Caucuas. He 

was believed to have founded Matlos in Cilicia, 

in conjunction with the seer Amphilochus. A 

dispute arose between the two seers respecting 

the possession of the town, and both fell in 

combat by each other's hand. Mopsus had an 

oracle at Mallos, which existed as late as the 

time of Strabo. 

MoncaNTIuM, Morcantina, Murcantia, MOR- 
GENTÍA (Mopydvriov, Mopyavrívy > Mopyavrivoc, 
| Murgentinus), a town in Sicily founded by the 

Morgetes, after they had been driven out of 

Italy by the CEnotrians. According to Livy 

(xxiv., 27), this city was situated on the east- | 
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ern coast, probably at the mouth of the Syme- | ii, 1, 57) ; but the best artists of the Greeks, 
thus; but, according to other writers, it was | avoiding any thing that might be displeasing, 
situated iu the interior of the island, southeast | abandoned the idea suggested to them by the 
of Agyrium, and near the Symathus. ‘The | poets, and represented Death under a more 
neighboring country produced good wine. pleasing aspect. On the chest of Cypsclus, 

Morcires (Mópygrec) an ancient people in | Night was represented with two boys, one black 
the south of Italy. According to Strabo they | and the other white; and at Sparta there were 
dwelt inthe neighborhood of Rhegium, but, be- | statues of both Death and Sleep. Both were 
ing driven out of Italy by the CEnotrians, cross- | usually represented as slumbering youths, or as 
ed over to Sicily, and there founded the town | genii with torches turned upside down. ‘There 
of Morgantium. According to Dionysius of | are traces of sacrifices having been offered 
Halicarnassus, Morges was the successor of | to Death, but no temples are mentioned any 
the Ginotrian king Italus, and hospitably re- | where. 
ceived Siculus, who had been driven out of Lati- [Morsimus (Mópouoc), son of Philocles, and 
um by the Aborigines, in consequence of which | brother of Melanthius, a tragic poet, who, as 
the earlier CEnotrians were called Italietes, Mor- | well as his brother, was made the object of the 
getes, and Sieuli. According to this account, | bitterest attacks of Aristophanes, on account 
the Morgetes ought to be regarded as a branch | of both his dull and lifeless poetry and his de- 
of the Qunotrians. based character. ] 

Moria or Morisa (Móptov ópoc), a mountain MorYcHus (Mópvyoc), a tragic poet, a con- 
of Judæa, within the city of Jerusalem, on the | temporary of Aristophanes, noted especially for 
summit of which the temple was built. Vid. | his gluttony and effeminacy. 

JERUSALEM. | [Morys (Mópvc), son of Hippotion, a Phrygi- 
[Moricampre ¿EstTUARIUM (Mopixduby eicyvotc), | an, slain by Meriones at the siege of Troy.] 
now Morceambe Bay), an estuary or bay on the Mosa (now Maas or Meuse), a river in Gallia 
| 





western coast of Britannia. ] Belgica, rises in Mount Vogesus, in the terri- 
Moximénk (Mopuiev2), the northwestern dis- | tory of the Lingones, flows first northeast and 
trict of Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, | then northwest, and falls into the Vahalis or 
assigned under the Romans to Galatia. Its | western branch of the Rhine. 
meadows were cntircly devoted to the feeding Mosena (Mócya: now Muscat), an important 
of cattle. sca-port on the northeastern coast of Arabia 
Morini, a people in Gallia Belgica, west of | Felix, northwest of Syagrus, the easternmost 
the Nervii and Menapii, and the most northerly | promontory of the peninsula (now Ras el- Had); 
people in all Gaul, whence Virgil calls them | a chicf emporium for the trade between India 
extremi hominum (Ain., vili., 727). They dwelt | and Arabia. 
on the coast, opposite Britain, and at the nar- Moscui(Mécyor), a people of Asia, whose ter- 
rowest part of the channel between Gaul and | ritory ( Mooyixj, Moschorum Tractus) formed 
Britain, which is hence sometimes called Fre- | originally the southern part of Colchis, but, at 
tum Morinorum or Morinum. They were a brave | the time of Augustus, was divided between Col: 
and warlike people. ‘Their country was cov- | chis, Iberia, and" Armenia. 
ered with woods and marshes. Their princi- Moscnici Montes or -icus Mons (rà Mooye- 
pal town was GESORIACUM. ka 6pn: now Mesjidi), a range of mountains ex- 
[Monrrascus, brother of Cavarinus, king of | tending south and southwest from the main 
the Senones at the arrival of Cesar in Gaul.] | chain of the Caucasus to that of the Anti-Tan- 
Monivs (Móptoc), a small river in Beotia, a | rus, and forming the boundary between Colchis 
southern tributary of the Cephisus, at the foot | and Iberia: named after the Moscur, Whe dwelt 
of Mount Thurion, near Cheronéa. among them. Though lofty, they were well 
Monxo (Mopuó, also Mopuozóxy, MopuoAvk- | wooded to the summit, and their lower slopes 
tov), a female spectre, with which the Greeks | were planted with vines. 
used to frighten children. Moscuion (Mooxyíov), a Greek physician, the 
MonrnEus (Mopgetc), the son of Sleep, and | author of a short Greck treatise «On Female 
the god of dreams. The name signifies thc | Diseases,” is supposed to have lived in the be- 
fashioner or moulder, because he shaped or ginning ofthe second century after Christ. The 
formed tne dreams which appeared to the | work is edited by Dewez, Vienn., 1793. 
slecper. Moscnus (Mósxoc), of Syracuse, a gramma- 
Mors, called THanitos (Oávaroc) by the | rian and bucolic poct, lived about B C. 950. 
Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric po- | Suidas says that he was acquainted with Aris- 
ems Death docs not appear as a distinct divin- | tarchus. According to this statement, his date 
ity, though he is described as the brother of | ought to be placed later; but he calls himself a 
Slcep, together with whom he carries the body | pnpil of Bion in the idyl in which he bewails 
of Sarpedon from the field of battle to the coun- | the death of the latter. Vid. Brox. There are 
try of the Lycians. In Hesiod he is a son of | four of his idyls extant. He writes with ele- 
Night and a brother of Ker and Sleep, and | gance and liveliness; but he is inferior to Bion 
Death and Sleep reside in the lower world. In | and comes still further behind Theocritus. Mis 
ihe Aleestis of Euripides, where Death comes | style labors under an excess of polish and or- 
upon the stage, he appears as an austere priest | nament. For editions, vid. Brox. [and add, by 
of Hades in a dark robe and with the sacrificial | Hermann, Leipzig, 1849.] ue 
sword, with which he cuts off a lock of a dying MoseLLaA (now Mosel or Moselle), a river in 
person, and devotes it to the lower world. On | Gallia Belgica, rises in Mount Yogesus, flows 
the whole, later poets deseribe Death as a sad | northeast through the territories of the Treviri, 
or — n (Horat., Carm., i, 4, 13; Sat., | and falls into the Rhine at Confluentes (now 
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Coblenz). This river forms the subject of a de- 
scriptive poem by Ausonius. 

Mostni (Mooryvoi, Móortva, Movor2vy, Mvo- 
Tjvg), a city of Lydia, in tlie Hyreanian plain, 
southeast of T'hyatira, was one of the cities of 
Asia Minor destroyed by the great earthquake 
of A.D. 17. Its coins are numerous. 

Mosvoenrus. Vid. Lemnos. 

Mosvuac: (Moovvorror, Mocoévorkot), or Mo- 
svN1 or MossvNt (Moovvoi, Mocovvoi), a people 
on the northern coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, 
east of the Chalybes and the city of Cerasus, 
celebrated for their warlike spirit and savage 
customs, which are described by Xenophon 
(Anab., iv., 4; v., 4). Their name was derived 
from the conical wooden houses in which they 
dwelt. Their government was very curious : 
a king chosen by them was strictly guarded in 
a house higlier than the rest, and maintained at 
ihe public cost; but as soon as he displeased 
the commons, they literally stopped the sup- 
plies, and starved him to death. 

Mornowr. Vid. Metione. 

Mottca (Mérovea: Mutycensis: now Modi- 
ca), a town in the south of Sicily, west of the 
promontory Pachynus and near the sources of 
the River Motychanus (now Fiume di Ragusa). 
Since both Cieero and Pliny eall the inhabit- 
ants Mutycenses, it is probable that Mutyca is 
the more correct form of the name. This town 
must not be confounded with the more eele- 
brated Morya. 

MorY4 (Moró : Morvaioc), an ancient town 
in the northwest of Sieily, situated on a small 
island (now /sola di Mezzo) only six stadia from 
the coast, with which it was connected by a 
mole. It was fonnded by the Pheenicians in the 
territory of the Elymi. It possessed a good 
harbor, and was in early times one of the most 
flourishing cities of Sicily. It afterward passed 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, was taken 
from them by Dionysius of Syracuse, and was 
finally captured by the Carthaginian general 
Himileo, who transplanted all its inhabitants to 
the town of Lilybeum, which he had founded 
in its neighborhood B.C., 497. From this time 
it disappears from history. 

Motycnanus. Vid. Morvca. 

Micra, daughter of Q. Mncius Scevola, the 
augur, consul B.C. 95, was married to Cn. Pom- 
pey, by whom she had two sons, Cneius and 
Sextus, and a danghter, Pompeia. She was di- 
vorced by Pompey in 62. She next married M. 


AEmilius Scaurus, a step-son of the dictator 


Sulla. In 39 Mucia went to Sicily to mediate 
between her son Sextus Pompey and Augustus. 
She was living at the time of the battle of- Ac- 


tium, 31. Augustus treated her with great re- 
spect. 
Muctanus. 1. P. Lriciníus Crassus Divus 


Mucranus, was the son of P. Mucius Scaevola, 
and was adopted by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul B.C. 131, and carried on the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, but was defeated 
by the latter. He suceeeded Scipio Nasica as 
pontifex maximus. He was distinguished both 
as an orator and a lawyer.—9. Licinius Mucra- 
nus, three times consul, in A.D. 52, 70, and 75. 
On Nero's death in 68, Mucianus had the com- 
mand of the province of Syria, and he rendered 
eflicient aid to Vespasian when the latter re- 
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solved to scize the imperial throne. As soon 
as Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucia- 
nus set out for Europe to oppose Vitellius ; but 
the Vitellians were entirely defeated by Anto- 
nius Primus (vid. Primus), before Mucianus en- 
tered Italy. Antonius, however, had to sur- 
render all power into the hands of Mucianus, 
upon the arrival of the latter at Rome. Mucia- 
nus was an orator and a historian. His pow- 
ers of oratory are greatly praised by ‘Tacitus. 
He made a collection of the speeches of the re- 
publican period, which he published in eleven 
books of Acta and three of Epistole. "The sub- 
ject of his history is not mentioned, but it ap- 
pears to have treated chiefly of the East. 

Mucius Sczvórna. Vid. Somvora. 

Muaitva (Mugillanus), a town in Latium, near 
Corioli, from which a family of the Papirii prob- 
ably derived their name Mugillanus. 

Murcinzn,asurname of Vulean, which seems 
to have been given to him as an euphemism, that 
he might not consume the habitations and prop- 
erty of men, but might kindly aid them in their 
pursuits. It occurs frequently in the Jatin 
poets. 

[Murus (Motdzoc). 1. Son-in-law of Augeas, 
and husband of Agamede, slain by Nestor.—2. 
Name of two noble Trojans, of whom one was 
slain by Patroclus, the other by Achilles.—3. 
Herald and attendant of the suitor Amphino- 
mus of Dulichium.] 

MurLúcita, Mauva, or Motocuatn (MózoyaÚ : 
now Wad cl Mulwia, or Mohalou, or Sourb-ou- 
Herb), the largest river of Mauretania, rising in 
the Atlas, and flowing north by east into the 
Gulf of Melillah, has been successively the 
boundary between the Mauri and the Masse- 
sylii, Mauretania and Numidia, Mauretania Tin- 
gitana and Mauretania Caesariensis, Maroceo 
and Algier. Compare MAURETANIA. 

Monuwiíus. 1. L., tribune of the plebs B.C. 
187, and prætor 177.—2. L., surnamed ACHAI- 
cus, son of the last, was prætor 154, when he 
carried on the war successfully in further Spain 
against the Lusitanians. lle was consul in 146, 
when he won for himself the surname of Acha- 
icus by the conquest of Greece and the estab- 
lishment of the Roman province of Achaia. 
After defeating the army of the Achaan league 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, he entered Corinth 
without opposition. The city was bnrned, razed, 
and abandoned to pillage; the native Corinth- 
ians were sold for slaves, and the rarest speci- 
mens of Grecian art were given up to the 
rapacity of an ignorant conqueror. Polybius 
the historian saw Roman soldiers playing at 
draughts upon the far-famed pictnre of Bacchus 
(Dionysus) by Aristides; and Mummius him- 
self was so unconscious of the real value of 
his prize, that le sold the rarer works of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and carving to the King of Per- 
gamus, and exacted securities from the masters 
of vessels who conveyed the remainder to Italy 
to replace by equivalents any picture or statue 
lost or injured in the passage. He remained in 
Greece during the greater part of 145 with the 
title of proconsul. He arranged the fiscal and 
municipal eonstitution of the newly-acquired 
province, and won the confidenee and estcem 
of the provincials by his integrity, Justice, and 
equanimity. He triumphed in E He was 
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censor in 142 with Scipio Africanus the youn- 

er. The political opinions of Mummius in- 
clined to the popular side.—3. Sp., brother of 
the preceding, and his legatus at Corinth in 
146-145, was an intimate friend of the younger 
Scipio Africanus. In political opinions Spurius 
was opposed to his brother Lucius, and was a 
high aristocrat. He composed ethical and satir- 
ical enistles, which were extant in Cicero’s age, 
and were probably in the style which Horace 
afterward cultivated so successfully. 

Munarius Puancus. Vid. Piancus. 

Munpa. 1. A Roman colony and an important 
town in Hispania Betica, situated on a small 
river, and celebrated on account of two battles 
fought in its neighborhood, the victory of Cn. 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in B.C. 216, and 
the important victory of Julius Cesar over the 
sons of Pompey in 45. The town had fallen 
into decay as early as the time of Pliny. The 
site of the ancient town is usually supposed to 
be the modern village of Monda, southwest of 
Malaga; but Munda was more probably in the 
neighborhood of Cordova, and there are ruins 
of ancient walls and towers between Martos, 
Alcandete, Espejo, and Bana which are con- 
jectured to be the remains of Munda.—2. A 
river. Vid. Monpa. 

Monycnia (Movvvyía), a hill in the peninsula 
of Pireus, which formed the citadel of the ports 
of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in Athenian history. Atits 
foot lay the harbor of Munychia, one of the 
three harbors in the peninsula of Piræus, forti- 
fied by Themistocles. The names of these 
three harbors were Piræus, Zea, and Munychia. 
The last was the smallest and the most easter- 
ly of the three, and is called at the present day 
Phanari: Zea was situated between Piræus and 
Munychia. Most topographers have erroneous- 
ly supposed Phanari to be Phaleron, and Zea to ' 
be Munychia. The entrance to the harbor of , 
Munychia was very narrow, and could be closed 
by a chain. The hill of Munychia contained 
several publie buildings. Of these the most 
important were, (1.) A temple of Diana (Arte- 
mis) Munychia, in which persons accused of 
crimes against the state took refuge: (2.) The 
Bendideum, the sanctuary of the Thracian Ar- 
temis Bendis, in whose honor the festival of 
the Bendidea was celebrated : (3.) The theatre 
on the northwestern slope of the hill, in which 
- lee of the people were sometimes 
held. 

Murcia. MonTÉA, or Murria, a surname of 
Venus at Rome, where she had a chapel in the 
circus, with a statue. This surname, which is | 
said to be the same as Myrtea (from myrtus, a 
myrtle), was believed to indicate the fondness 
of the goddess for the myrtle tree. In ancient 
times there is said to have been a myrtle grove 
in the front of her chapel at the foot of the 
Aventine. 

Murcus, L. Srarius, was Casar's legatus 
B.C. 48, and pretor 45. He went into Syria 
after his year of office expired; and after Ce- 
sar's death became an active supporter of the 
republican party. Cassius appointed him pre- 
fect of the fleet. After the ruin of the republi- 
can party at Philippi in 42, Murcus went over 
to Sextus Pompey in Sicily. Here he was as- 
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sassinated by Pompey’s order at the instigation 
of his freedman Menas, to whom Murcus had 
borne himself loftily. 

Murena, Licinius. The name Murena, which 
is the proper way of writing the word, not Mu- 
rena, is said to have been given in consequence 
of one of the family having a great liking for 
the lamprey (murena), and building tanks (viva- 
ria) for them. 1. P., a man of some literary 
knowledge, lost his life in the wars of Marius 
and Sulla, B.C. 82.—2. L., brother of the pre- 
ceding, served under Sulla in Greece, in the 
Mithradatic war. After Sulla had made peace 
with Mithradates (84), Murena was left as pro- 
pretor in Asia. Anxious for distinction, Mure- 
na sought a quarrel with Mithradates ; and after 
carrying on the war for two years, was at length 
compelled by the strict orders of Sulla to stop 
hostilities. Vid. p. 520, a. Murena returned 
to Rome, and had a triumph in 81. He proba- 
bly died soon after.—3. L., son of the last, 
served under his father in the second Mithra- 
datic war, and also under Lucullus in the third 
Mithradatic war. In 65 he was pretor, in 64 
propretor of Gallia Cisalpina, and in 63 was 
elected consul with D. Junius Silanus. Servius 
Sulpicius, an unsuccessful candidate, instituted 
a prosecution against Murena for bribery (am- 
bitus), and he was supported in the matter by 
M. Porcius Cato, Cn. Postumius, and Servius 
Sulpicius the younger. Murena was defended 
by Q. Hortensius, M. Tullius Cicero, who was 
then consul, and M. Licinius Crassus. The 
speech of Cicero, which is extant, was deliver- 
ed in the latter part of November. The orator 
handled his subject skillfully, by making merry 
with the formule and the practice of the law- 
yers, to which class Sulpicius belonged, and 
with the paradoxes of the Stoics, to which sect 
Cato had attached himself. Murena was ac- 
quitted, and was consul in the following year, 
62.—4. A. Terentius Varro Murena, probably 
the son of the preceding, was adopted by A. Te- 
rentius Varro, whose name he took, according 
to the custom in such cases. Jn the civil wars 
he is said to have lost his property, and C. Pro- 
culeius, a Roman eques, is said to have given 
him a share of his own property. This Procu- 
leius is called the brother of Varro, but, if we 
take the words of Horace literally (Carm., ii., 
2), Proculeius had more than one brother. It 
is conjectured that this Proculeius was a son 
of the brother of No. 3, who had been adopted 
by one Proculeius. This would make Procu- 
leius the cousin of Varro. It was common 
enough among the Romans to call cousins by 
the name of brothers ( frater patruelis and frater). 
In 25 Murena subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta (now Aosta) in 
their territory. He was consul suffectus in 23. 
In 22 he was involved in the conspiracy of Fan- 
nius Caepio, and was condemned to death and 
executed, notwithstanding the intercession of 
Proculeius and Terentia, the sister of Murena. 
Horace (Carm., ii., 10) addresses Murena by the 
name of Licinius, and probably intended to give 
him some advice as to being more cautious ig 
his speech and conduct. 

MuncawTÍa. 1. Vid. Morcawrium. — 2. A 
town in Samnium of uncertain site. 

Morais, a town in Hispania Betica, on the 
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frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road from 
Acci to Malaga. 

Muriptnum or MorIDUNUM (now Dorchester), 
called Dunium by Ptolemy, the capital of the 
Durotriges in the south of Britain. At Dorches- 
ter there are remains of the walls and the am- 
phitheatre of the ancient town. 

[Murranus, a companion of Turnus, slain by 
Æneas in Italy.] 

Mursa or Mursía (now Esseck, capital of Sla- 
vonia), an important town in Pannonia Inferior, 
situated on the Dravus, not far from its junction 
with the Danube, was a Roman colony founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian, and was the residence 
ofthe governor of Lower Pannonia. Here Mag- 
nentius was defeated by Constantius II., A.D. 
351. 

MurnsELLA, or Mursa Minor, a town in Pan- 
nonia Inferior, only ten miles west of the great 
Mursa. 

Mus, Dicius. Vid. Decius. 

Musa, Antonius, a celebrated physician at 
Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brother to Euphorbus, the physician to 
King Juba, and was himself the physician to the 
Emperor Augustus. He had been originally a 
slave. When the emperor was seriously ill, and 
had been made worse by a hot regimen and 
treatment, D.C. 23, Antonius Musa succeeded 
in restoring him to health by means of cold 
bathing and cooling drinks, for which service 
he received from Augustus and tlie senate a 
large sum of money and the permission to wear 
a gold ring, and also had a statue erected in his 
honor near that of /Esculapius by public snb- 
scription. He seems to have been attached to 
this mode of treatment, to which Horace alludes 
(Epist., i., 15, 3), but failed when he applied it 
to the case of M. Marcellus, who died under his 
care a few months after the recovery of Au- 
gustus, 23. He wrote several pharmaceutical 
works, which are frequently quoted by Galen, 
but of which nothing except a few fragments 
remain. There are, however, two short Latin 
medical works ascribed to Antonius Musa, but 
these are universally considered to be spurious. 

Musa or Mūza (Mo?ca, Mota : now probably 
Moushid, north of Mokha), a celebrated port of 
Arabia Felix, on the western coast, near its 
southern extremity, or, in other words, on the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea, near the Straits 
of Bab-cl- Mandeb. 

Mus (Mo?ca:), the Muses, were, according 
to the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses 
of song, and, according to later notions, divint- 
ties presiding over the different kinds of poetry, 
aud over the arts and sciences. "They were 
originally regarded as the nymplis of inspiring 
wells, near which they were worshipped, and 
they bore different names in different places, 
until the Thraco-Beotian worship of the nine 
Muses spread from Boeotia over other parts of 
Greece, and ultimately became generally estab- 
lished. 1. Genealogy of the Muses. The most 
common notion was that they were the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter (Zeus) and Mnemosyne, and born 
in Pieria, at the foot of Mount Olympus. Some 
call them the daughters of Celus (Uranus) and 
Terra (Gua), and others daughters of Pierus 
and Antiope, or of Apollo, or of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Plusia, or of Jupiter (Zeus) and Moneta, 
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probably a mere translation of Mnemosyne or 
Mneme, whence they are called Mnemonides, or 
of Jupiter (Zeus) and Minerva, or, lastly, of 
Alther and Terra (Gwa).—2. Number of the Mu- 
ses. Originally there were three Muses wor- 
shipped on Mount Helicon in Bootia, namely, 
Melete (meditation), Mneme (memory), and Aoide 
(song). ‘Three Muses also were recognized at 
Sicyon and at Delphi. As daughters of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Plusta we find mention of four Mu- 
ses, viz., Thelxinoe (the heart delighting), Aoide 
(song), Arehe (beginning), and Melete. Some 
accounts, in which they are called daughters of 
Pierus, mention seven Muses, viz., Nilo, Tri- 
tone, Asopo, Heptapora, Achelois, T'ipoplo, and 
Rhodia ; and others, lastly, mention eight, which 
is also said to have been the number recognized 
at Athens. At length, however, the number 
nine became established throughout all Greece. 
Homer sometimes mentions Musa only in the 
singular, and sometimes Musa in the plural, and 
once only he speaks of nine Muses, though with- 
out mentioning any of their names. Hesiod is 
the first who states the names of all the nine, 
and these nine names became the usual ones. 
They are Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 
Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia or Polyhymnia, 
Urania, and Calliope.—3. Nature and character 
of the Muses. In Homer's poems, they are the 
goddesses of song and poetry, and live in Olym- 
pus. There they sing the festive songs at the 
repast of the immortals. ‘They bring before the 
mind of the mortal poet the events which he 
has to relate, and confer upon him the gift of 
song. The earliest poets in their invocation of 
the Muse or Muses were perfectly sincere, and 
actually believed in their being inspired by the 
goddesses ; but in later times the invocation of 
the Muses was a mere formal imitation of the 
early poets. ‘Thamyris, who presumed to excel 
the Muses, was deprived by them of the gift 
they had bestowed on him, and punished with 
blindness. The Sirens, who likewise ventured 
upon a contest with them, were deprived of the 
feathers of their wings, and the Muses put them 
on their own persons as ornaments. ‘The nine 
daughters of Pierus, who presumed to rival the 
Muses, were metamorphosed into birds. Since 
poets and bards derived their power from tho 
Muscs, they are frequently called either their 
disciples or sons. Thus Linus is called a son 
of Amphimarus and Urania, or of Apollo and 
Calliope, or Terpsichore ; Hyacinthus a son of 
Pierus aud Clio; Orpheus a son of Calliope or 
Clio, and Thamyris a son of Erato. These and 
a few others are the cases in which the Muses 
are described as mothers ; but the more gener- 
al idea was, that, like other nymphs, they were 
virgin divinities. Being goddesses of song, 
they were naturally connected with Apollo, the 
god of the lyre, who, like them, instruets the 
bards, and is inentioned along with them even 
by Homer. In later times Apollo is placed in 
very close connection with the Muses, for he 
is described as the leader of the choir of the 
Muses by the surname Musagetes (Movaayerne). 
A further feature in the character of the Muses 
is their prophetic power, which belongs to them, 
partly because they were regarded as inspiring 
nymphs, and partly because of thcir connection 
with the prophetic god of Delphi. pm they 
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instructed, for example, Aristeus in the art of 
prophecy. As the Muses loved to dwell on 
Mount Helicon, they were naturally associated 
with Bacchus (Dionysus) and dramatic poetry, 
and hence they are described as the compan- 
ions, playmates, or nurses of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus). The worship of the Muses points origi- 
nally to Thrace and Pieria abont Mount Olym- 
pus, whence it was introduced into Boeotia ; and 
the names of inountains, grottoes, and wells, 
connected with their worship in the north, were 
likewise transferred to the south. Near Mount 
Helicon, Ephialtes and Otus are said to have 
offered the first sacrifices tothem. In the same 
place there was a sanctuary with their statues, 
the sacred wells Aganippe and Hippocrene, and 
on Mount Libethrion, which is connected with 
Helicon, there was a sacred grotto of the Mu- 
ses.  Pierus, a Macedonian, is said to have 
been the first who introduced the worship of 
the nine Muscs, from Thrace to Thespiæ, at the 
foot of Mount Helicon. There they had a tem- 
ple and statues, and the Thespians celebrated a 
solemn festival of the Muses on Mount Helicon, 
called Musea. Mount Parnassus was likewise 
sacred to them, with the Castalian spring, near 
which they had a temple. The sacrifices offer- 
ed to the Muses consisted of libations of water 
or milk, and of honey. The various surnames 
by which they are designated by the poets are 
for the most part derived from the places which 
were sacred to them or in which they were 
worshipped, while some are descriptive of the 
swectness of their songs. —4. Representations of 
the Muses in works of art. 1n the most ancient 
works of art we find only three Muses, and their 
attributes are musical instruments, such as the 
flute, the lyre, or the barbiton. Later artists 
gave to cach of the nine sisters different attri- 
butes as well as different attitudes. 1. Calliópe, 
the Muse of epic poetry, appears with a tablet 
and stylus, and sometimes with a roll of paper; 
2. Clio, the Muse of history, appears in a sitting 
attitude, with an open roll of paper, or an open 
chest of books; 3. Euterpe, the Muse of lyric 
poetry, with a flute ; 4. Melpomzne, the Muse of 
tragedy, with a tragic mask, the club of Hercu- 
les, or a sword; her head is surrounded with 
vine leaves, and she wears the coihurnus ; 5. 


Terpsiehóre, the Musc of choral dance and song, | 


appears with the lyre and the plectrum ; 6. Erá- 
£o, the Muse of erotic poetry and mimic imita- 
tion, sometimes also has the lyre; 7. Polymnia 
or Polyhymnia, the Muse of the sublime hymn, 
usually appears without any attribute, in a pen- 
sive or meditating attitude ; 8. Urania, the Muse 
of astronomy, with a staff pointing to a globe ; 
9. Thalia, the Muse of comedy and of merry or 
idyllic poetry, appears with a comic mask, a 
shepherd’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. Some- 
times the Muses are seen with feathcrs on their 
heads, alluding to their contest with the Sirens. 

Musmus(Movoaioc). 1. A semi-mythological 
personage, to be classed with Olen, Orphcus, and 
Pamplius. He was regarded as the author of 
various poetical compositions, especially as con- 
nected with the mystic rites of Ceres (Demeter) 
at Eleusis, over which the legend represented 
him as presiding in the time of Hercules. He 
was reputed to belong to the family of the Eu- 
molpidz, being the son of Eumolpus and Selene. 
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In other variations of the myth he was less det- 
initely called a Thracian. According to other 
legends, he was the son of Orpheus, of whom 
he was generally considered as the imitator and 
disciple. Some accounts gave him a wife De 
ioce and a son Eumolpus. There was a tradi- 
tion that the Museum in Pireus bore that name 
from having been the place where Museus was 
buricd. Among the numerous compositions at- 
tributed to him by the ancients, the most cele- 
brated were his Oraeles. Onomacritus, in the 
time of the Pisistratida, made it his business 
to collect and arrange the oracles that passed 
under the name of Museus, and was banished 
by Hipparchus for interpolating in the collection 
oracles of his own making.—2. A grammarian, 
the author of the celebrated poem on the loves 
of Hero and Leander. Nothing is known of 
the personal history of the writer; but it Is 
certain that the poern is a late production. 
Some critics suppose that the author did not 
live earlier than the fifth century of our era. 
Edited by Passow, Lips., 1810; and by Schae- 
fer, Lips., 1825. 

Musacétes. Vid. Musm. 

Musonius Rurus, C., a celebrated Stoie phi- 
losopher, was the son of a Roman eques, and 
was banished by Nero to the island of Gyaros 
in A.D. 66, under the pretext of his having been 
privy to the conspiracy of Piso. He returncd 
írom exile on the accession of Galba, and seems 
to have bcen held in high estimation by Vespa- 
sian, as he was allowed to remain at Rome 
when the other philosophers were banished 
from the city. Musonius wrote various philo- 
sophical works, all of which have pcrished. 

Musrt1 (Motcry), a town in the Carthaginian. 
territory (Zeugitana), near the River Bagradas, 
on the road from Carthage to Sicca Veneria. 
Here Regulus killed an enormous serpent. 

Mutuur, a river of Numidia, the boundary 
between the kingdoms of Jugurtha and Adher- 
bal. It is probably the same as the Rusrica- 
TUS. 

{Mutitum, a fortified place in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, between the rivers Gabellus and Scul- 
tenna, answering probably to the modern Me- 
dolo. 

Mutitus, C. Parius, one of the principal Sam- 
nite generals in the Marsic war, B.C 90-89. 

Mutina (Mutinensis: now Modena), an im- 
portant town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high 
road from Mediolanum to the south of Italy, 
was Originally a Celtic town, and was the first 
place which the Romans took away from the 
Boii. It is mentioned at the beginning of the 
second Punic war (B.C. 218) under the name 
of Motina, as a fortified place inhabited by the 
Romans; but it was not till 183 that it was 
made a Roman colony. Mutina is celebrated 
in the history of the civil war after Czsar’s 
death. Decimus Brutus was besieged here by 
M. Antonius from December, 44, to April, 43; 
and under its walls the battles were fought in 
which the consuls Hirtius and Pansa perished, 
Hence this war was called the Bellum Muti- 
nense. ‘The best wool in all Italy came from 
the neighborhood of Mutina. 

[MuriNEs (Movrivac, or Murróvac, Polyb.), a 
Lybio-Pheenician, an active and able officer of 
Hannibal, selected by him to take command in 
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Sieily after the death of Hippocrates. He prov- 
ed a source of great annoyance to the Romans, 
and baffled all their efforts to capture or subdue 
him; but at length, having been superscded 
through the jealousy of Hanno, he betrayed 
Agrigentum into the hands of the Romans, who 
rewarded him with the rights of eitizenship, 
and bestowed other honors on him.] 

Morunus or MuriNus, was among the Ro- 
mans the same as the phallus, or Priapus, among 
the Greeks, and was believed to be the most 
powerful averter of demons, and of all evil that 
resulted from pride, boastfulness, and the iike. 

[Muryca. Vid. Moruca.] 

[Muziris (Movéipic or Moviovp:c : now Mird- 
jan), a port of the district Limyrica, on the 
west coast of India intra Gangem, five hundred 
stadia (fifty geographical miles) east of Tyndis, 
where vessels usually landed.] 

MYoXrE (MvkáAg : now Samsun), a mountain 
in the south of Ionia in Asia Minor, north of 
ihe mouth of the Meander. It forms the west- 
ern extremity of Mount Messogis, and runs far 
out into the sea, opposite to Samos, forming a 
sharp promontory, which was called Mycale or 
Trogilium (Tpwyitrov, Tpoyó210v : now Cape S. 
Maria). This cape and the southeast promon- 
tory of Samos (Posidonium) overlap one an- 
other, and tlie two tongues of land are separat- 
ed by a strait only seven stadia (little more than 
three fourths of a mile) in width, whieh is re- 
nowned in Greck history as the scene of the 
vietory gained over the Persian ficet by Leo- 
tychides and Xanthippus, B.C. 479. There 
seems to have been a city of the same name 
on or near the promontory. On the northern 
side of the promontory, near Priene, was the 
great temple of Neptune (Poseidon), which was 
the place of meeting for the Panionie festival 
and Amplictyony. 

Mycatessus (Mvxa2360óc : MvkaAgootoc), an 
ancient and important city in Beeotia, mention- 
ed by Ilomer, was situated on the road from 
Aulis to Thebes. In B.C. 413 some Thracian 
mercenaries in the pay of Athens surprised and 
sacked the town, and butchered the inhabitants. 
From this blow it never recovered, and was in 
ruins in the time of Pausanias. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Ceres (Demeter), who was 
hence surnamed Myealessia. 

Mycrna, sometimes Mycine (Murrvac, Mv- 
khv: Muxnvaloc: now Karvata), an ancient 
town in Argolis, about six miles northeast of 
Argos, is situated on a hill at the head of a nar- 
row valley, and is hence deseribed by Homer 
as “in a recess (uvy®) of the Argive land :" 
hence the etymology of the name. Mycena is 
said to have been founded by Perseus, and was 
subsequently the favorite residence of the Pe- 
lopide. During the reign of Agamemnon it 
was regarded as the first city in all Greece, 
but after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians it ceased to be a place of importanec. 
Tt still, however, continucd an independent town 
till B.C. 468, when it was attacked by the Ar- 
gives, whose hatred the Mycenzans are said to 
have ineurred by the part they took in the Per- 
sian war in favor of the Greek cause. The 
massive walls of Mycene resistcd all the at- 
tacks of the Argives ; but the inhabitants were 


at length compelled by famine to abandon their | brother of Amycus, slain by 
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town. They effected their escape without a 
surrender, and took refuge, some at Cleone, 
some In Achaia, and others in Macedonia. My- 
cenæ Was now destroyed by the Argives and 
was never rebuilt ; but tliere are still numerous 
remains of thc ancient city, which, on aecount 
of their antiquity and grandeur, are some of 
the most interesting in all Greece. Of these 
the most remarkable are the subterranean vault, 
commonly called the “Treasury of Atreus," but 
which was more probably a sepulchre, and the 
Gate of Lions, so ealled from two lions seulp- 
tured over the gate. 

Myciwe (Mvaivy), daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arestor, from whom the town of My- 
cene was believed to have derived its name: 
the true etymology of the name is given above. 

Mycrrinus or Mecnerinus (Muxepivoc, Meys- 
pivoc), son of Cheops, king of Egypt, succeeded 
his uncle Chephren on the throne. His con- 
duet formed a strong contrast to that of liis fa- 
ther and uncle, being as mild and just as theirs 
had been tyrannical. On the death of his daugh- 
ter, he placed her corpse within the hollow body 
of a wooden cow, which was covered with gold. 
Herodotus tclls us that it was still to be seen 
at Sais in his time. We further hear of My- 
cerinus that, being warned by an oracle that he 
should die at the end of six years, because he 
had been a gentle ruler and had not wreaked 
the vengeance of the gods on Egypt, he gave 
himself up to revelry, and strove to double his 
allotted time by turning night into day. He 
began to build a pyramid, but died before it 
was finished. It was smaller than those of 
Cheops and Chephren, and, aeeording to Herod- 
otus, was wrongly aseribed by some to the 
Greek hetara Rhodopis. 

[Myenus (Mvyóc), a harbor in the east of 
Phocis, on the Crissean Gulf, probably the mod- 
ern Zalitza.] 

[Mvc1 (MvxoZ), a people of Asia, belonging to 
the fourteenth satrapy of the Persian empire.] 
, Myconus (Múxovoc : Murxóvios : now Mycono), 
a small island in the Augean Sca, one of the 
Cyclades, southeast of Tenos and east of Delos, 
never attained any importance in history, but is 
celebrated in mythology as one of the places 
where the giants were defcated by Hercules. 
The island was poor and unproductive, and its 
inhabitants were rapacious. It contained twe 
towns, a promontory called Phorbia, and a 
mountain named Dimastus. The large num- 
ber of bald persons in this island was consid- 
ered worthy of record by several ancient writ- 
ers. 

[Mvpox (Midwv). 1. Son of Atymnius, char- 
ioteer of Pylemencs, a Trojan warrior, slain by 
Antilochus.—2. Another Trojan warrior, slait 
by Achilles. ] . 

(Myecrnorires Nomos (Mvexdopirng vonoc), 
a tract of Lower Egypt, opposite the city of 
Bubastis, on an island, and probably so called 
from a eity Myecphoris. ] P 

MvcpoN (Múydwv). 1. Son of Aemon, a Phage 
ian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some o£ 
the Plirygians are said to have becn called Myg- 
donians. He had a son Coreebus, who is hence 
called Myedonides.—[2. King of the Bebryeians, 
¿ Hercules when on 
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his expedition after the girdle of the Amazon 
Hippolyte.] 

Myaponia (Mvydovía: Mtydovec). 1. A dis- 
trict in the east of Maeedonia, bordering on the 
Thermaie Gulf and the Chalcidic peninsula. 
Its people were of Thraeian origin.—2. A dis- 
trict in the north of Asia Minor, between Mount 
Olympus and the coast, in the east of Mysia and 
the west of Bithynia, named after the Thracian 
people Mygdones, who formed a settlement 
here, but were afterward subdued by the Bi- 
thyni.—3. The northeastern distriet of Mesopo- 
tamia, between Mount Masius and the Chabo- 
ras, Which divided it from Osroéne. From its 
great fertility, iv was also ealled Anthemusia 
CAv@eyovsia). The name of Mygdonia was first 
introduced after the Macedonian conquests : in 
the passage of Xenophon (Anab., iv., 3), some- 
times cited to prove the eontrary, the true read- 
ing is Mapdévi01, not Mvyóóvtat. 

{[Myaponius (Muydóveos : now probably Jakh- 
jakhah), an eastern tributary of the Chaboras, 
flowing by the walls of Nisibis. Vid. Anonnuas.] 

Myia (Mvia) daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, and wife of Milo of Crotona. A let- 
ter, addressed to a certain Phyllis, is extant 
under her name. 

Mrz (Mv2aí : MvZaioc, MvAatzgc). 1.(Now 
Melazzo), a town on the eastern part of the 
nortliern coast of Sieily, situated on a promon- 
tory running out far into the sea, with a harbor 
and a citadel. It was founded by Zancle (Mes- 
sana), and continued subjeet to the latter eity. 
It was off Myla that Agrippa defeated the fleet 
of Sextus Pompeius, B.C. 36.—2. A town of 
Thessaly, in Maguesia, of uncertain site. 

MyLasa or Mytassa (Trà MuAaca, MvAaooa : 
MvAactóc: now Melasso, ruins), a very ancient 
and flourishing inland eity of Caria, lay eighty 
stadia (eight geographical miles) from the eoast 
at the Gulf of Iassus, in a fertile plain, on and 
at the foot of an isolated rock of beautiful white 
marble, which furnished the material for the 
splendid temples and other publie buildings of 
the eity. The most important of these buifd- | 
ings was the great national temple of Jupiter | 
(Zeus) Carius or Osagon. Vid.Cagi4. Mylasa | 
was tlie birth-plaee and capital of Hecaromnus. 
Under the Romans it was made a free eity. In 
the eivil wars it was taken and partly destroy- 
ed by Labienus. lts remains are very exten- 
sive, and the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
(Zeus) are supposed to have been found on the 
rock which formed the Acropolis of the ancient 
city. 

Mynpus (Múvdoc: Muvdiog : now probably 
Port Gumishlu, ruins), a Dorian eolony on the 
coast of Caria, in Asia Minor, founded by set- 
tlers from Trezene, probably on the site of an 
old town of the Leleges, whieh eontinued to 
exist under the name of Palemyndus. Myn- 
dus stood at the western extremity of tlie same 
peninsula on whieh Halicarnassus stood. It 
was not one of the cities of the Dorian Hexapo- 
lis, but never became a plaee of much import- 
anee. 

[M vnes (Moyne), son of Euenus of Lyrnessus, 
husband of Briseis, slain by Achilles, who car- 
ried off captive his beautiful widow, tlie oeca- 
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Myon or Mvónía (Móov, Mvovía : Mvoveve), 
a town of the Loeri Ozolæ, situated on a eon- 
siderable height thirty stadia from Amphissa, 
and in one of the passes whieh led from ¿Etolia 
into Phoeis. - 

Myonnissus (Mvóvvgcoc : now Cape Hypsilt), 
a promontory of Ionia, with a town and a little 
island of the same name, south of Teos and 
west of Lebedus, and forming the northern 
headland of the Gulf of Ephesus. Here the 
Romans, under the prætor L. /Emilius, gained 
a great naval vietory over Antioehus the Great, 
B.C. 190. l 

Mos Hormos (6 Mvòç óppor, i. €., Mouse-port, 
or, as others render it, Muscle-port, for pig 1s 
also the Greek for muscle, and this shell-fish is 
very common on the western coast of the Red 
Sea), afterward Veweris Portus ('Aopoóírgc 
ópuoc), an important sea-port town of Upper 
Egypt, built by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus on a 
promontory of the same name, six or seven 
days’ journey from Coptos. Some of the best 
modern geographers identify the port with Kos- 
scir (latitude 26° 10’), which is still an import- 
ant port of the Red Sea, and the place of em- 
barkation for the earavan to Mecea.  Kosseir 
lies due east of Coptos, and is eouneeted with 
it by a valley, which eontains traees of an an- 
eient road, and which still forms the route of 
the Mecca earavan. At the village of Abu- 
Shaar, near Kosseir, are extensive ruins, whieh 
are supposed to be the remains of the town of 
Myos Hormos. Others, however, plaee it a 
degree further north, in latitude 27° 10’, oppo- 
site the Jaffatine islands. 

Myra or Myron (rà and 7 Múpa, y Mopov: 
Mupev¢ : now Myra, Grk., Dembre, Turk., ruins), 
one of the chief eities of Lyeia, and, under the 
later Roman empire, the eapital of the provinee, 
was built on a roek twenty stadia (two geo- 
graphical miles) from the sea, and had a port 
called Andriaca ('Avópiakz). St. Paul touched 
here on his voyage as a prisoner to Rome, and 
the passage where this is mentioned (Acts, 
xxvii, 5, 6) affords ineidental proof that the 
plaee was then an important sea-port. There 
are still magnifieent ruins of the eity, in great 
part hewn out of the roek. 

[Mvyrcinus (Múpxivoc), a small eity and for- 
tress of Thrace, on the Strymon, founded by 
the Milesian Histizus, with the consent of Da- 
rius, as the eapital of a small principality in 
these regions: it fell, however, into the hands 
of the Edoni, who made it their eapital and the 
residence of their prinees.] 

Myrianprus (Mvpíavópoc), a Phenieian col- 
ony in Syria, on the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Issus, a day's journey from tlie Cilician 
Gates. It probably stood a little south of Alex- 
andrea, at a spot where there are ruins. He- 
rodotus ealls the Gulf of Issus ó Mapiavóukóc 
KoAwoc, a name evidently derived from this 
plaee, with a slight variation of form. 

Myricts (Mvpiko?c), a eity on the coast of 
Troas, opposite to Tenedos. 

MyniNA (7 Mvpíva, or Múpiva, Múptvva, Mv- 
pivn : Mvpivaioc). 1. (Now Sandarlik ?), a very 
aneient and strongly fortified eity on tlie west- 
ern eoast of Mysia. founded, aecording to myth- 


sion of the quarrel between him and Agamem- | ical tradition, by Myrinus or by the Amazon 


non.] 
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Myrina, and colonized by the JXZolians, of whose 
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confederacy it formed a member. It was also 
called Smyrna, and, under the Roman empire, 
Sebastopolis : it was made by the Romans a 
civitas libera. It was destroyed by earthquakes 
under Tiberius and Trajan, but each time re- 
built. It was the birth-place of the epigram- 
matic poet Agathias.—2. Vid. Lemnos. 

[Myrixa (Mópiva), an Amazon, said to have 
given name to the city Myrina, No.1: she is 
mentioned in the Iliad (ii., 814).] 

MyRLEA (MipAeta : MvpAtávóc : ruins at Ama- 
poli, a little distance inland from Mudanich), a 
city of Bithynia, not far from Prusa, founded by 
the Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias 
I. who called it Aramea after his wife. The 
Romans colonized it under Julius Cesar and 
Augustus. 

Myrmécipes (Mvpugkíógc), a sculptor and en- 
graver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally men- 
tioned in connection with Callicrates, like whom 
he was celebrated for the minuteness of his 
works. Vid. CarricRaTES. His works in ivory 
are so small that they could scarcely be seen 
without placing them on black hair. 

Myrmicium (Mvpugktov), a Scythian or Cim- 
merian town of the Chersonesus Taurica, sit- 
uated on a promontory of the same name at the 
narrowest part of the Bosporns, opposite the 
Achilleum in Asia. 

Myrmïvon (Moputóóv), son of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Eurymedusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Ju- 
piter (Zeus) deceived in the disguise of an ant. 
Her son was for this reason called Myrmidon 
(from uvpuz£, an ant), and was regarded as the 
ancestor of the Myrmidons in Thessaly. He 
was married to Pisidice, by whom he became 
the father of Antiphus and Actor. 

Myrmipones (Mupucddvec), an Achean race in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles ruled over, 
and who accompanied this hero to Troy. They 
are said to have inhabited originally the island 
of Ægina, and to have emigrated with Peleus 
into Thessaly ; but modern critics, on the con- 
trary, suppose that a colony of them emigrated 
from Thessaly into Agina. The Myrmidones 
disappear from history at a later period. The 
ancients derived their name either from a myth- 
ical ancestor Myraipon, or from the ants (uóp- 
pnkec) in Ægina, which were fabled to have 
been metamorphosed into men in the time of 
Macas: Vid. Añacus. 

[Myro (Mvpó). Vid. Maro.] 

Myron (Múpov). 
father of Aristonymus, and grandfather of Clis- 
thenes. He gained the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in B.C. 648.—2. One of the 
most celebrated of the Greek statuaries, and 
also a sculptor and engraver, was born at Eleu- 
there, in Beotia, about 480. He is also call- 
ed an Athenian, because Eleuthere had been 
admitted to the Athenian franchise. He was 
the disciple of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of 
Polycletus, and a younger contemporary of 
Phidias. He flourished about 431, the time of 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. The 
chief characteristic of Myron seems to have 
been his power of expressing a great variety 
of forms. Not content with the human figure 
in its most difficult and momentary attitudes, 
he directed his art toward various other ani- 


1. Tyrant of Sicyon, the | 
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artist who did so. His great works were near- 
ly all in bronze. 'The most celebrated of his 
Statues were his Discobolus and his Cow. Of 
his Discobolus there are several marble copies in 
existence. [tis true that we can not prove by 
testimony that any of these alleged copies were 
really taken from Myron’s work, or from imita- 
tions of it; but the resemblance between them, 
the fame of the original, and the well-known 
frequency of the practice of making such mar- 
ble copies of celebrated bronzes, all concur to 
put the question beyond reasonable doubt. Of 
these copies we possess one in the ‘Townley 
Gallery of the British Museum, which was 
found in the grounds of Hadrian’s Tiburtine 
Villa in 1791. The Cow of Myron appears to 
have been a perfect work of its kind. It was 
celebrated in many popular verses, and the 
Greek Anthology still contains no less than 
thirty-six epigrams upon it. The Cow was rep- 
resented as lowing, and the statue was placed 
on a marble base, in the centre of the largest 
open place in Athens, where it still stood in the 
time of Cicero. In the time of Pausanias it 
was no longer there; it must have been re- 
moved to Rome, where it was still to be seen 
in the temple of Peace in the time of Pro- 
copius.—3. Of Priene, the author of an histor- 
ical account of the first Messenian war, proba- 
bly lived not earlier than the third century B.C. 

Myronipres (Mvporviíógc), a skillful and suc- 
cessful Athenian general In B.C. 457 he de- 
feated the Corinthians who had invaded Me- 
garis, and in 456 he defeated the Beotians at 
CEnophyta. 

Myrrna (Múppa) or Smyrxa, daughter of Cin- 
yras and mother of Adonis. For details, vid. 
ADONIS. 

Myrrninos (Muppivoic: Muppevoteroc), a de- 
mus on the eastern coast of Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis, a little south of the prom- 
ontory Cynosura. It is said to have been built 
by a hero Colenus, and it contained a temple 
of Diana (Artemis) Colenis. 

Myrsinus (Múporlos). 1. Vid. CaNpAULES.— 
2. A Greek historical writer of uncertain date, 
a native of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus borrowed a part of his account 
of the Pelasgians. 

Myrsinus. Vid. MYRTUNTIUN. 

Myrrinis, a town of the 'Turdetani, on the 


| Anas in Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii. 


Myrritus (Moprí2oc), son of Mercury (Her- 
mes) by Cleobule, Clytia, Phaethusa, or Myrto. 
He was the charioteer of Gtnomaus, king of 
Etis, whom he betrayed when Pelops contend- 
ed with his master in the chariot-race. He was 
afterward thrown into the sea by Pelops near 
Gerestus in Euboea; and that part of the 
JEgean is said to have thenceforth been called 
after him the Myrtoan Sea. Vid. CExomaus, 
PrrLors. At the moment lie expired he pro- 
nounced a curse upon the house of Pelops, 
which was henceforward tormented by the 
Erinnyes. His father placed him among the 
stars as auriga. » | 

Myris (Múprac), a lyric poctess, a native of 
Anthedon in Boeotia. She was reported to have 
been the instructress of Pindar, and to have 
contended with him for the palm of superiority. 


mats, and he seems to have been the first great | This is alluded to in an extant fragment of Co- 
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zinna. There were statues in honor of her in 
various parts of Greece. 

fMyrro (Mupró). 1. Daughter of Aristides, 
the grandson of Aristides the Just, married, ac- 
cording to one account, by Soerates while Xan- 
thippe was living. Boeekh thinks she was his 
first wife.—2. Vid. Myrroun Mare.] 

Myrroum Marry (rò Mvprõov réZayoc), the 
part of the Azgean Sea south of Euboa, Atti- 
ca, and Argolis, which derived its name from 
the small island Myrtus, though others suppose 
it to come from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw 
into this sea, or from the maiden Myrto. 

Myrrountium (Mvproúvriov: Muprovoroc), eall- 
ed Myxsinus (Mépotvoc) in Homer, a town of the 
Epeans in Elis, on the road from Elis to Dyme. 

Myrtus. Wid. Myrroum Mart. 

Mys (Mic), an artist in the toreutic depart- 
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Misra (7 Mvoía, poet. Muate aia m Mvoóç, My- 
sus and Mysius: now Chan Karasi, the north- 
western distriet of Anadoli), a distriet of Asia 
Minor, ealled, also, the Asiatie Mysia (Mvoía ij 
'Aciavfj), in contradistinction to Mcesia on the 
banks of the Danube. Originally it meant of 
course the territory of the Mysi, but in the 
usnal division of Asia Minor, as settled under 
Augustus, it oceupied the whole of the north- 
western corner of the peninsula, between the 
Hellespont on the northwest ; the Propontis on 
the north; the River Rhyndacus and Mount 
Olympus on the east, whieh divided it from By- 
thynia and Phrygia; Mount Temnus, and an 
imaginary line drawn from Temnus to the 
southern side of the Elaitic Gulf on the south, 
where it bordered upon Lydia, and the Augean 
Sea on the west. It was subdivided into five 


ment, engraved the battle of the Lapithe and | parts: (1.) Mvsra Mrvor (M. 7 puxpá), along the 


the Centaurs and other figures on the shield of | northern eoast. 


(2.) Mysia. Major (M. 7 pe- 


Phidias's colossal bronze statue of Minerva | yé4m), the southeastern inland region, with @ 
(Athena) Promachos in the Acropolis of Ath- | small portion of the coast between the Troad 


ens. He is mentioned as one of the most dis- 
tinguished engravers by several ancient writers. 

Mysci.us (Mioxe2oc or Mócke220c), a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid (Metam., XV., 
1), an Heraclid, and the son of an Argive named 
Alemon. He fonnded Croton in Italy, B.C. 710, 
in aecordance with the Delphic oracle. The or- 
acle had cominanded him to build a city where 
he should find rain with fine weather. For a 
long time he thought it impossible to fulfill the 
command of the oracle, till at length he found 
in Italy a beautiful woman in tears ; whereupon 
he pereeived that the oracle was accomplished, 
and straightway founded Croton on the spot. 

Mts: (Mucoí), one of the Thracian tribes who 
seem to have erossed over from Europe into 
Asia Minor before recorded history begins. 
‘They appear to be the same people as the Mesi 
(in Greek also Mvooć), on the banks of the Dan- 
ube. Vid. Masia. They stand in elose con- 
neetion with the Tencri. These two communi- 
ties appear to have moved from the banks of 
the Strymon to the southeast of Thrace, fore- 
ing the Bithyni over the Thracian Bosporus 
into Asia, and then to have erossed over into 
Asia themselves, by way of the Thracian Bos- 
porus, and to have settled on the southeastern 
shore of the Propontis, as far west as the River 
Rhyndacus (the rest of the Asiatie coast of the 
Propontis and the Hellespont being occupied by 
Phrygians), and also in the eastern and south- 
ern parts of the district afterward called Mysia, 
in the mountains called Olympus and Temnus, 
and on the southern side of Ida. The Teu- 
erians obtained a permanent footing also on the 
northern side of Ida, in the Troad. Being after- 
ward driven westward over the Rhyndacus by 
the Bithynians, and hemmed in on the west and 
north by the Avolian eolonies, the Mysians may 
be regarded as about shut up within the ranges 
of Ida and Olympus on the north and northeast, 
and Temnus on the south. 
ple pastoral people, low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. ‘Their language and religion bore a strong 
resemblanee to those of their neighbors, the 
Phrygians and Lydians, who were of the same 
Thracian origin as themselves, and hence arose 
the error, whieh is found in Herodotus, of de- 
riving them directly from the Lydians. 
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and the Æolic settlements about the Elaitie 
Gulf. (3.) Troas (7; Tpoac), the northwestern 
angle, between the Agean and Hellespont, and 
the southern eoast along the foot of Ida. (4.) 
AñoL1s or Alouza (7 Alodic or Alodia), tlie south- 
ern part of tlic western eoast, around the Ela- 
itie Gulf, where the chief eities of the Azolian 
eonfederaey were planted, but applied in a wider 
sense to the western eoast in general. And (5.) 
TEuTHRANIA (7 Tev@pavia), the southwestern an- 
gle, between Temnus and the borders of Lydia, 
where, in very early times, Teuthras was said 
to have established a Mysian kingdom, whieh 
was early subdued by the kings of Lydia ; this 
part was also ealled Pergamene, from the eel- 
cbrated city of Percamus, which stood in it. 
This aecount applies to the time of the early 
Roman empire; the extent of Mysia, and its 
subdivisions, varied greatly at other times. In 
the heroic ages we find the great Teuerian mon- 
archy of Troy in the northwest of the eountry, 
and the Phrygians along the Hellespont; as to 
the Mysians, who appear as allies of the Tro- 
jans, itis not clear whether they are Europeans 
or Asiatics. The Mysia of the legends respeet- 
ing Telephus is the Teuthranian kingdom in the 
south, only with a wider extent than the later 
Tenthrania. Under the Persian empire, the 
northwestern portion, which was still oeeupied 
in part by Phrygians, but ehiefly by Acolian set- 
tlements, was called Phrygia Minor, and by the 
Mysia was the region 
south of the ehain of Ida, and both formed, 
with Lydia, the seeond satrapy. Inthe division 
of the empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia 
fell, with Thrace, to the share of Lysimachus, 
B.C. 311, after whose defeat and death, in 281, 
it became a part of the Greeo-Syrian kingdom, 
with the exception of the southwestern portion, 
where Philetarus founded the kingdom of Per- 
camus (280), to which kingdom the whole of 


They were a sim- | Mysia was assigned, together with Lydia, Phryg- 


ia, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia, after 
the defeat of Antioehus the Great by the Ro- 
mans in 190. With the rest of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, Mysia fell to the Romans in 133 by 


| the bequest of Attalus IIT., and formed part of 


the province of Asia. Under the later empire 
Mysia formed a separate proconsular province 
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under the name of Hellespontus. ‘The country 
was for the most part mountainous, its chief 
chains being those of Ina, OLympus, and Tem- 
vs, Which are terminal branches of the north- 
western part of the Taurus chain, and the union 
of which forms the elevated land of southeastern 
Mysia. Their prolongations into the sea form 
several important bays and capes; namely, 
among the former, the great Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium (now Adramytti), which cuts off Lesbos 
from the continent, and the Sinus Elaiticus 
(now Gulf of Chandeli) ; and, among the latter, 
Sigeum (now Cape Yenicheri) and Lectum (now 
Cape Baba), at the northwestern and southwest- 
ern extremities of the Troad, and Cane (now 
Cape Coloni) and Hydria (now Fokia), the north- 
ern and southern headlands of the Elaitie Gulf. 
Its rivers are numerous ; some of them consider- 
able, in proportion to the size of the country, and 
some of first-rate importance in history and po- 
etry : the chief of them, beginning on the east, 
were Ruynpacus and Macestus, Tarsius, ZEsE- 
pus, Granicus, linoprus, Simors, and Scaman- 
DER, SaTNors, Evenus, and Carcus. The tribes 
of the country, besides the general appellations 
mentioned above, were known by the following 
distinctive names : the Olympiéni or Olympeni 
(Odvurenvoi,’OAvurgvo), in the district of Olyin- 
pene, at the foot of Mount Olympus ; next to 
them, on the south and west, and occupying the 
greater part of Mysia Proper, the Abretténi, who 
had a native divinity called by the Greeks Zede 
'"Aóperrgvóc ; the Trimenthurite, the Penta- 
demitee, and the Mysomacedones, all in the re- 
gion of Mount Temnus. 

Mysius (now Bergama), a tributary of the 
River Caicus in Mysia, or rather the upper part 
of the Caicus itself, had its source in Mount 
Temnus. 

Myson (Múcov), of Chene, a village either in 
Laconia or on Mount CEta, is enumerated by 
Plato as one of the seven sages, in place of 
Periander. 

MysTia, a town in the southeast of Bruttium, 
a little above the Promontorium Cocintum, 

M¥tivene or MirYLENE (MvriAQvg, MeirvAg vr : 


the former is the ancient form, and the one usu- | 


ally found on coins and inscriptions ; the latter 
is sometimes found on inscriptions, and is the 
commoner form in MSS : Mvri2zvatoc, Mityle. 
neus: Mytilene or Metelin), the chief city of 
Leszos, stood on the eastern side of the island 
opposite the coast of Lesbos, upon a promontory 
which was once an island, and both sides of 
which formed excellent harbors. Its first foun- 
dation is ascribed to Carians and Pelasgians. 
it was early colonized by the /Eolians. Vid. 
Leszos. Important hints respecting its politi- 
eal history are furnished by the fragments of 
ihe poetry of Alczus, whence (and from other 
sources) it seems that, after the rule and over- 
ihrow of a series of tyrants, the city was nearly 
ruined by tlie bitter hatred and conflicts of the 
factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and 
ihe nobles were expelled. Vid. Aucmus, Prr- 
racus. Meanwhile, the city had grown to great 
importance as a naval power, and had founded 
colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace. At 
the beginning of the seventh century B.C., the 
possessien of one of these colonies, Sigeum at 
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the mouth of the Hellespont, was disputed in 
war between the Mytilenzans and Athenians, 
and assigned to the latter by the award of Peri- 
ander, tyrant of Corinth. Among the other col- 
onies of Mytilene were Achilleum, Assos, An- 
| tandrus, &c. Mytilene submitted to the Per- 
| sians after the conquest of Ionia and ZEolis, and 
| furnished contingents to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia. Jt was active in the Ionian revolt, 
after the failure of which it again became sub- 
ject to Persia, and took part in the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece. After the Persian 
war it formed an alliance with Athens, and re- 
mained one of the most important members of 
the Athenian confederacy, retaining its inde- 
pendence till the fourth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, B.C. 428, when it headed a revolt of 
the greater part of Lesbos, the progress and 
suppression of which forms one of the most in- 
teresting episodes in the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. (Vid. the Histories of Greece.) 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. 
Its subsequent fortunes can not be related in 
detail here. It fell under the power of the Ro- 
mans after the Mithradatic war. Respecting 
its important position in Greek literary history, 
vid. Lespos. 

Myttistratum. Vid. AMESTRATUS. 

Mvus (Mvo?c: Muovcioc: ruins at Palatia), 
the least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood 
in Caria, on the southern side of the Meander, 
thirty stadia from its mouth, and very near Mi- 
letus. Its original site was probably at the 
mouth of the river; but its site gradually be- 
came an unhealthy marsh; and by the time of 
Augustus it was so deserted by its inhabitants 
that the few who remained were reckoned as 
citizens of Miletus. 


DP 


Naarpa (Naápda), a town of Babylonia, 
chiefiy inhabited by Jews, and with a Jewish 
academy. 

Naarmatcua or Naurmatcua (Naapudayac, 
NapuaAxac, i. e., the King's Canal: 6 Bacidetoc 
rotanóc, 7 Baci) dewpvé, flumen regium : Nahr- 
al- Malk or Ne Gruel Melek), the greatest of the 
canals connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
was situated near the northern limit of Dabylo- 
nia, a little south of the Median Wall, in latitude 
33° 5' about. Its formation was ascribed to a 
governor named Gobares. It was repaired upon 
the building of Seleucia at its junction with the 
| Tigris by Seleucus Nicator, and again under the 

Roman emperors Trajan, Severus, and Julian. 

Nanania. Vid. NavaLta. 

Naparzanes (Nabapdvyc), a Persian, conspir- 
ed along with Bessus, against Darins, the last 
king of Persia. He was pardoned by Alex- 
ander. : 

| Nxsirat, Nisirna (Nabarato:, Na6árat : in 
the Old Testament, Nebaioth), an Arabian peo- 
ple, descended from the eldest son of Ishmaél, 
had their original abodes in the northwestern 
part of the Arabian peninsula, east and south- 
east of the Moabites and Edomites, who dwelt 
on the east of the Dead Sea and in the mount- 
ains reaching from it to the Persian Gulf. In 
| the changes effected among the "c of these 
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regions by the Babylonian conquest of Judæa, 
the Nabathzans extended west into the Sina- 
jtic peninsula and the territory of the Edomites, 
while the latter took possession of the south of 
Judea (vid. lounma1); and hence the Nabathe- 
ans of Greek and Roman history occupied near- 
ly the whole of Arabia Petrea, along the north- 
eastern coast of the Red Sea, on both sides of 
the /Elanitie Gulf, and in the Idumean Mount- 
ains (Mountains of Seir), where they had thcir 
celebrated rock-hewn capital, Perra. At first 
they were a roving pastoral people ; but, as their 
position gave them the command of the trade 
between Arabia and the west, they prosecuted 
that trade with great encrgy, establishing reg- 
ular caravans between Lcuce Come, a port of 
the Red Sea, in the northwestern part of Ara- 
bia, and the port of Rhinocolura (now El-Arish) 
on the Mediterranean, upon the fronticrs of Pal- 
estine and Egypt. Sustaincd by this traffic, a 
powerful monarchy grew up, which resistcd all 
the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
which, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far north as Syria. Thus, in the reign of 
Caligula, even aftcr the Nabatheans had nom- 
inally submitted to Rome, we find even Damas- 
cus in possession of an cthnarch of “ Arctas the 
king,” i. e., of the Nabathean Arabs : the usual 
namcs of thesc kings were Aretas and Obodas. 
Under Augustus the Nabatheans are found, as 
nominal subjects of the Roman empire, assist- 
ing ASlius Gallus in his expedition into Arabia 
Felix, through which, and through the journey 
of Athenodorus to Petra, Strabo derived import- 
ant information. Under Trajan the Nabathe- 
ans were conquered by A. Cornelius Palma, and 
Arabia Petrea became a Roman province, A.D. 
105-107. Inthe fourth century it was consid- 
ered a part of Palestine, and formed the diocese 
of a metropolitan, whose sec was at Pctra. The 
Mohammedan conquest finally overthrew the 
power of the Nabatheans, which had been long 
declining : their country soon became a haunt 
of the wandering Arabs of the Desert, and their 
very name disappeared. 

Nasis (Na6i¢), succeeded in making himself 
tyrant of Lacedemon on the death of Machani- 
das, B.C. 207. He carried the licence of tyran- 
ny to the furthest possible extent. All persons 
possesscd of property were subjected to inces- 
sant exactions, and the most cruel tortures if 
they did not succecd in satisfying his rapacity. 
One of his engines of torture resembled the 
maiden of more recent times ; it was a figure 
resembling his wife Apega, so constructed as to 
clasp the victim and pierce him to death with 
the nails with which the arms and bosom of the 
figure were studded. The money which he got 
by these ineans and by the plunder of the tem- 
ples enabled him to raise a large body of mer- 
cenaries, whom he sclectcd from among the 
most abandoned and reckless villains. With 
these forces hc was able to extend his sway 
over a considerable part of Peloponncsus ; but 
his further progress was checked by Flamininus, 
who, after a short campaign, compellcd him to 
suc for peace (195). The tyrant, however, was 
allowed to retain the sovereignty of Sparta, and 
soon after the departure of Flamininus from 
Grcece he resumed hostilitics. He was oppos- 
ed by Philopoemen, the general of the Achwan 
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league; and though Nabis met at first with 
some success, he was eventually defeated by 
Philopemen, and was soon afterward assassin- 
ated by some /Etolians who had been sent to 
his assistance (192). 

Nasonassar (Nabovácapos), king of Babylon, 
whosc accession to the throne was fixed upon 
by the Babylonian astronomers as the era from 
which they began their calculations. This era 
is called the Era of Nabonassar. It commenced 
on the twenty-sixth of February, B.C. 747. 

Nasrissa Or Neprissa (now Lebrija), sur- 
named Veneria, a town of the Turdetani in His- 
pania Baetica, near the mouth of the Betis. 

NacoLia (Naxédeca or -ia, or NakóAeia : now 
Sidighasi), a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the 
western bank of the River Thymbrius, between 
Doryleum and Cotyeum, was the place where 
the Empcror Valens defeated his rival Proco- 
pius, A.D. 366. 

(Nevis or Nesis (Nz6w, now Neyva), a river 
on the western coast of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, between the Durius and the Minius.] 

Nænïa, i. e., a dirge or lamentation, chantea 
at funcrals, was personified at Rome and wor- 
shipped as a goddess. She had a chapel outside 
the walls of the city, near the porta Viminalis. 

Naevius, Cw., an ancient Roman poet, of 
whose life few particulars have been recorded. 
He was probably a native of Campania, and was 
born somewhere between B.C. 274 and 264. 
He appears to have come to Rome early, and 
he produced his first play in 235. He was at- 
tached to the plebeian party ; and,.with the 
licence of the old Attic comedy, he made the 
stage a vehicle for his attacks upon the aristo- 
cracy. He attacked Scipio and the Metelli ; but 
lie was indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown into 
prison, to which circumstance Plautus alludes 
in his Miles Gloriosus (ii, 2, 56). While in 
prison he composed two plays, the Hariolus and 
Leon, in which he recanted his previous imputa- 
tions, and thereby obtained his release through 
the tribunes of the pcople. His repentance, 
however, did not last long, and he was soon 
compclled to expiate a new offence by exile. 
He retired to Utica; and it was here, probably, 
that he wrote his poem on the first Punic war; 
and here it is certain that he dicd, either in 204 
or 202. Nevius was both an epic and a dra- 
matic poet. Of his epic pocm on the first Pu- 
nic war a few fragments are still extant. It 
was written in the old Saturnian metre; for 
Ennius, who introduccd the hexameter among 
the Romans, was not brought to Rome till after 
the banishment of Nevius. The pocm appears 
to have opcned with the story of /Eneas's flight 
from Troy, his visit to Carthage and amour with 
Dido, togcther with other legends connected 
with the early history both of Carthage and of 
Rome. It was extensively copied both by En- 
nius and Virgil. The latter author took many 
passages from it, particularly the description 
of the storm in the first ZEncid, the speech with 
which Æneas consolcs his companions, and the 
address of Venus to Jupiter. His dramatie 
writings compriscd both tragedies and come- 
dies, most of which were taken from the Greek 
Even in the Augustan age Nevius was still a 
favorite with the admirers of the genuine old 

| school of Roman poetry, and the lines of Hor- 
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ace ( Ep., ii., 1, 53) show that his works, if not 
so much read as formerly, were still fresh in 
the memories of men. ‘The best edition of the 
fragments of Nevius is by Klussman, 8vo, Jena, 
1843. 

Naevius SERTORIUS Macro. Vid. Macro. 

[Nacara (Nayapa), a city of the district of 
Goryawa in India intra Gangem, near the con- 
fluence of the Cophen and Choaspes; the same, 
probably, as Nysa. Vid. Nysa, No. 1.] 

NAnarviLi, a tribe of the Lygii in Germany, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. In 
their country was a grove saered to the wor- 
ship of two divinities called Alces, whom Tac- 
itus compares with Castor and Pollux. 

NaugmaLcmna. Vid. NAARMALCHA. 

NaripEes. Vid.Nvwprnua. 

Nain (Naiv: now Nain), a city of Galilee, 
south of Mount Tabor. (Luke, vii., 11.) 

Naisus, Narssus, or Næsus (Naicóc, Naicoóe, 
Natoooc: now Nissa), an important town of 
Upper Meesia, situated on an eastern tributary 
of the Margus, and cclebrated as the birth-place 
of Constantine the Great. It was enlarged and 
beautified by Constantinc, was destroyed by 
Attila, but was rebuilt and fortificd by Justin- 
ian. 

{Namavus (Nápaóoc or Nauáógc, now the Ner- 
buddah), a considerable river of India intra Gan- 
gem, rising in Mons Vindius, and emptying into 
the Sinus Barygazenus.] 

Namnet@ or NAMNETES, a people on the west- 
ern coast of Gallia Lugdunensis, on the north- 
ern bank of the Liger, which separated them 
from Aquitania. "Their chief town was Condi- 
vincum, afterward Namnctes (now Nantes). 

Nawüsa, Avuripivs, a Roman jurist, one of 
the numerous pupils of Servius Sulpicius. 

Nantuat Or Nantuares, a people in the 
southcast of Gallia Belgica, between the Rhoda- 
nus and the Rhenus, and at the castern extrem- 
ity of the Lacus Lemanus. 

Napem. Vid. Nymene. 

Naparis, a northern tributary of thc Danube: 
its modern name is uncertain. 

Napata (Nárara: probably ruins at El- Kad, 
at the great bend of the Nile to the southwest, 
between the fourth and fifth cataracts), the cap- 
ital of an Ethiopian kingdom north of that of 
Meroé, was the southernmost point reached by 
Petronius, under Augustus. Its sovereigns 
were females, bearing the title of Candace; 
and through a minister of one of them, Chris- 
tianity was introduced into ZEthiopia in the 
apostolic age (ets, viii., 27). This custom of 
female government has becn continued to our 
own times in the ncighboring kingdom of Shen- 
dy. In the reign of Nero, Napata was only a 
small town. 

Napoca or Naptca (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis), a Roman colony in Dacia, on the high road 
leading through the country between Patavissa 
and Optatiana. 

Nar (now Nera), a river in central Italy, rises 
in Mount Fisccllus, on the fronticrs of Umbria 
and Picenum, flows in a southwesterly direction, 
forming the boundary between Umbria and the 
land of the Sabini, and after recciving the Veli- 
nus (now Velino) and Tolcnus (now Turano), 
and passing by Interamna and Narnia, falls into 
the Tiber not far from Ocriculum. Jt was cel- 
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ebrated for its sulphureous waters and white 
iem (sulphurea Nar albus aqua, Virg., ZEn., vil., 
Olé). 

, NaRAGGXRA (Nap&yapa : ruins at the modern 
Kassir Jebir), one of the most important inland 
cities of Numidia, between Thagura and Sicca 
Veneria, was the scene of Scipio's celebrated 
interview with Hannibal before the battle of 
Zama. 

Narro Martius, at a later time NARBONA 
(Narbonensis: now Narbonne), a town in the 
south of Gaul, and the capital of the Roman 
provinee of Gallia Narbonensis, was situated 
on the River Atax (now Aude), also called Nar- 
bo, and at the head of the Lake Rubresus or 
Rubrensis (also ealled Narbonitis), which was 
connected with the sea by a canal. By this 
means the town, which was twelve miles frora 
the coast, was made a sca-port. It was a very 
ancient place, and is supposed to have bcen 
originally called Atax. lt was made a Roman 
colony by the consul Q. Marcius or Martius, 
B.C.118, and hence received the surname Mar- 
tius ; and it was the first colony founded by the 
Romans in Gaul. Julius Cesar also settled 
here the veterans of the tenth legion, whence it 
received the name of Colonia Decurnanorum. 
It was a handsome and populous town, the res- 
idence of the Roman governor of the province, 
and a place of great commercial importance. 
The coast was celebrated for its excellent oys- 
ters. ‘There are scarcely any vestiges of the 
ancient town, but there are stil! remains of the 
Canal. 

NaARBONENSIS GaLLÍA. Vid. GFALLIA. 

Narcissus (Nápxeicoos). 1. A beautiful youth, 
son of the river-god Cephisns and the nymph 
Liriope of Thespix. He was wholly inaccess- 
ible to the fecling of love; and the nymph 
Echo, who was enamored of him, died of grief. 
Vid. Ecuo. One of his rejected lovers, how- 
ever, prayed to Nemesis to punish him for his 
unfeeling heart. Nemesis accordingly caused 
Narcissus to see his own image reflected in a 
fountain, and to become enamored of it. But, 
as he could not approach this object, he grad- 
ually pined away, and his corpse was meta- 
morphosed into the flower which bears his 
name.—2. A frcedman and secretary of the 
Emperor Claudius, over whom he possessed un- 
bounded influence. He long connived at the 
irregularities of Messalina; but, fearing that 
the empress meditated his death, he betrayed 
to Claudius her marriage with C. Silius, and 
obtained the order for her execution, A.D. 48. 
After the murder of Claudius, Narcissus was 
put to death by command of Agrippina, 54. He 
had ainassed an enormous fortune, amounting, 
it is said, to 400,000,000 sestcrces, a little over 
$13,500,000 of our money.—3. A cclebrated ath- 
lete, who strangled the Emperor Commodus, 
192. He was afterward exposed to tlie lions 
by thc Emperor Severus. 

Nanmrscri, a small but brave people in the 
south of Germany, of the Suevic race, dwelt 
west of the Marcomanni and east of the Her- 
munduri, and extended from the Sudeti Montes 
on the north to the Danube on the south, thus 
inhabiting part of the Upper Palatinate and the 
country of the Fichtelgebirge. 

Narmaccua. Vid. NAARMALCHA. 
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Narnia (Narniensis: now Narni), a town in 
Umbria, situated on a lofty hill on the southern 
bank of the River Nar, originally called Nzqvr- 
-Num, Was made a Roman colony B.C. 299, when 
its name was changed into Narnia, after the 
river. This town was strongly fortified by na- 
ture, being accessible only on the eastern and 
western sides. On the western side it could 
only be approached by a very lofty bridge which 
Augustus built over the river. 

Nano, sometimes Nar (now Narenta), a river 
in Dalmatia, which rises in Mount Albius, and 
falls into the Adriatie Sea. 

Narona, a Roman colony in Dalmatia, situa- 
ted on the River Naro, some miles from the sea, 
and on the road to Dyrrhachium. 

Narses, king of Persia. Vid. Sassaniva:. 

Narses (Napojc) a celebrated general and 
statesman in the reign of Justinian, was a eu- 
uuch He put an end to the Gothic dominion 
in Italy by two brilliant campaigns, A.D. 552, 
553, and annexed Italy again to the Byzantine 
empire. He was rewarded by Justinian with 
the government of the country, which he held 
for many years. He was deprived of this office 
by Justin, the successor of Justinian, where- 
upon he invited the Langobards to invade Italy. 
His invitation was eagerly accepted by their 
king Alboin; but it is said that Narses soon 
after repented of his conduct, and died of grief 
at Rome shortly after the Langobards had cross- 
ed the Alps (568). Narses was ninety-five years 
of age at the time of his death. 

Nartuacium (Nap0úxco»), a town in Thessa- 
ly, on Mount Narthacius, southwest of Phar- 
salus. 

Naryx, also NarYcus or Nar¥citum (Ndpvé, 
Nápvkoc, Napixiov: Napókioc, Napuralos: now 
Talanda or Taianti), a town of the Locri Opun- 
tii on the Eubeean Sea, the reputed birth-place 
of Ajax. son of Oileus, who is hence called Na- 
rycius heros. Since Locri Epizephyrii, in the 
south of Italy, claimed to be a colony from Na- 
ryx in Grecce, we find the town of Locri called 
Narycia by the poets, and the pitch of Bruttium 
also named Varycia. 

Nisamones (Nacauðveç), a powerful but sav- 
age Libyan people, who dwelt originally on the 
shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven in- 
land by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and aft- 
erward by the Romans. An interesting account 
of their manners and customs is given by Herod- 
otus (iv., 172), who also tells (ii., 32) a eurious 
story respecting an expedition beyond tlie Lib- 
yan Desert, undertaken by five Nasamonian 
youths, the result of which was ccrtain import- 
ant information concerning tlie interior of Af- 
rica. Vid. Niceir. 

Nasica, Scirio. Vid. Scirio. 

NAsIDIENUS, a Wealthy (beatus) Roman, who 
gave a supper to.Mecenas, which Horace rid- 
icules in the eighth satire of his second book. 
Tt appears from v. 58 that Rufus was the cog- 
nomoen of Nasidienus. 

Nasipius, Q. or L., was sent by Pompey, in 
B.C. 49, with a fleet of sixteen ships to relieve 
Massilia when it was besieged by D. Brutus. He 
was defeated by Brutus, and fled to Africa, where 
he had the command ofthe Pompeian fleet. He 
served in Sicily under Sextus Pompey, whom 
he deserted in 35. 
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He joined Antony, and com- , 
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manded part of his fleet in the war with Oeta- 
vianus, 31. 

Naso, Ovipius. Vid. Oviprus. 

[NasrEs (Násrac), son of Nomion, leader of 
the Carians before Troy.] 

[Nasua, one of the leaders of the Suevi in 
their irruption into Gaul about the time of Cæ- 
sar’s arrival in that country.] 

Nasus or Nesus. Vid. Gintaps. 

[Narro (Nef), a nomos of Lower Egypt. 
probably the same as the one called Neoúr by 
Ptolemy, betwecn the Busiritic and Bubastic 
mouths of the Nile.] 

Nariso (now Natisone), a small river in Vene- 
tia, in the north of Italy, which flows by Aqui- 
leia, and falls into the Sinus Tergestinus. 

Narra or Nacca, “a fuller," the name of an 
| ancient family of the Pinaria gens. The Natta 

satirized by Horace (Sat., i., 6, 124) for his dirty 
meanness was probably a member of the noble 
Pinarian family, and thercfore attacked by the 
poet for such conduct. 
i —[NaunóLus (Na?60o2oc), king of Tanagra, one 
of the Argonauts, father of Iphitus, who is 
| hence called Nav6oAédy¢ in Homer.] 
| [{Naccuives (NavrAeídyc, Dor. -eídac). 1 A 
Platean, the leader of the faction who invited 
| 


and opened the gates for the Thebans who scized 
upon Platææ B.C. 431.—2. One of the two Spar- 
tan ephors sent with the king Pausanias into 
Attica, B.C. 403, at the time when the Athe- 
nians were hard pressed by Lysander; he cor- 
dially co-operated with Pausanias for defeating 
| the designs of Lysander.] 
| NavenárEs (Navxpdryc), of Erythre, a Greek 
| rhetorician, and a disciple of Isocrates, is men- 
tioned among the orators who eompeted (B.C. 
352) for the prize offered by Artemisia for the 
| best funcral oration delivered over Mausolus. 
| Naucniris (Naókparic: Navxpatizyng : ruins 
| at the modern Sa-el-Hadjar), a city in the Delta 
| of Egypt, in the Nomus of Sais, on the eastern 
| bank of the Canopic braneh of the Nile, which 





was hence called also Naucraticum Ostium. 
It was a colony of the Milesians, founded prob- 
ably in the reign of Amasis, about B.C. 550, and 
remained a pure Greek city. It was the only 
place in Egypt where Grecks were permitted to 
settle and trade. After the Greck and Roman 
conquests it continued a place of great prosper- 
ity and luxury, and was celebrated for its wor- 
ship of Aphrodite. It was the birth-place of 
Atheneus, Lyceas, Phylarehus, Polyeharmus, 


| and Julius Pollux. 


Naucynes (Naveddyc), an Argive statuary, 
son of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Pol- 
yeletus II. of Argos, flourished B.C. 420. 

NauLócius (NetAoyer), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the 
eastern part of tlie northern coast of Sicily, be- 
tween Mylæ and the promontory Pelorus: [it 
was between Myla and Naulochus that Sextus 
Pompey was defeated by the fleet of Oetavia- 
uus under Agrippa.]—2. A smallisland off Crete, 
near the promontory Sammonium.—3. A naval 
station belonging to Mesembria in Thrace. 

Naumacuius (Navuáytoc), a Gnomie poet, of 
uncertain age, some of whose verses are pre- 
served by Stobaus. 

NauPACTUS (Nevraxtog: Navirártios: now 
Leparto), an ancient and strongly-fortified town 
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of the Locri Ozolw, near the promontory Antir- 
rhium, possessing the largest and best harbor 
on the whole of the northern coast of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf. It is said to have derived its 
name from the Heraclide having here built the 
fleet with which they crossed over to the Pel- 
oponnesus. After the Persian wars it fell into 
the power of the Athenians, who settled here 
the Messentans who had been compelled to 
leave their country at the end of the third Mes- 
senian war, B.C. 455; and during the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was the liead-quarters of the 
Athenians in all their operations against the 
west of Greece. At the end of the Peloponne- 
sian war the Messenians were obliged to leave 
Naupactus, which passed into the hands first of 
the Locrians and afterward of the Achzans. 
It was given by Philip, with the greater part of 
the Locrian territory, to /Etolia, but it was again 
assigned to Locris by the Romans. 

NauprLíA (Navrlía: NavzcAitóc: now Nau- 
plia), the port of Argos, situated on the Saronic 
Gulf, was never a place of importance in an- 
tiquity, and was in ruins in the time of Pausa- 
nias. The inhabitants had been expelled by 
the Argives as carly as the second Messenian 
war on suspicion of favoring the Spartans, who, 
in consequence, settled them at Methone in 
Messenia. At the present day Nauplia is one of 
ihe most important cities in Greece. 

Nauerrius (Naúzitoc). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Neptuue (Poseidon) and Amymone, a famous 
navigator, and the founder of the town of Nau- 
plia.—2. Son of Clytoneus, was one of the Ar- 
gonauts, and a descendant of the preceding.—3. 
King of Eubca, and father of Palamedes, Ozax, 
and Nausimedon, by Clymene. Catreus had 
given his daughter Clymene and lier sister Aë- 
rope to Nauplius to be carried to a foreign land; 
but Nauplius married Clymene, and gave Aérope 
to Plisthenes, who became by her the father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. His son Palamedes 
had been condemned to death by the Greeks 
during the siege of Troy ; and as Nauplius con- 
sidered his condemnation to be an act of in- 
justice, he watched for the return of the Greeks, 
and as they approached the coast of Euboea he 
lighted torehes on the dangerous promontory of 
Caphareus. The sailors, thus misguided, suf- 
fered shipwreck, and perished in the waves or 
by the sword of Nauplius. 

Navvortus (now Ober or Upper Laibach), an 
ancient and important commercial town of the 
‘Taurisci, situated on the River Nauportus (now 
Laibach), a tributary of the Savus, in Pannonia 
Superior. The town fell into decay after the 
foundation of mona (now Laibach), which was 
only fifteen miles from it. The name of Nau- 
portus is said to have been derived from the 
Argonauts having sailed up the Danube and the 
Savus to this place, and here built the town ; 
and it is added that they afterward carried their 
ships across the Alps to the Adriatic Sea, where 
they again embarked. ‘This legend, like many 
others, probably owes its origin to a piece of 
bad etymology. 

Nausicia (Navotkaáa), daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Pheacians, and Arete, who con- 
ducted Ulysses to the court of her father when 
he was shipwrecked on the coast. 

{Navsicuns (Navotk2gc), one of the more in- 
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| fluential popular leaders of Athens in the time 
of Philip, leader of an army sent by the Athe- 
mans to aid the Phocians; at first on friendly 
terms with /Eschines, but afterward battling on 
the side of the patriots, and after tlie disaster 
of Charonea, stepping into the place of Demos- 
thenes.] 

Nausitnous (Navoí0oos), son of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Periboa, the daughter of Euryme- 
don, Was the father of Alcinous and Rhexenor, 
aud king of the Phmacians, whom he led from 
Hyperia in Thrinacia to the island of Scheria, 
in order to escape from the Cyclopes. 

[Nausratumus (Navoralos). 1. A port-town 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, north of Promon- 
torium Pachynum.— 2. A port-town on the 
Pontus Euxinus, or, rather, on a salt lake join- 
ed to the sea (now Hamamli Ghieul).—3. A 
port in Cyrenaiea, between Erythrum and A pol- 
lonia.] 

Nauraca (Naúrara: now Naksheb or Kesh), 
a city of Sogdiana, near the Oxus, toward the 
eastern part of its course. 

Nautres. Vid. Naumia Gens. 

Nautra Gens, an ancient patrician gens, 
claimed to be descended from Nautes, one of 
the companions of /Eneas, who was said to 
have brought with him the Palladium from 
Troy, which was placed under the care of the 
Nautii at Rome. The Nautii, all of whom were 
surnamed Rutili, frequently held the highest of- 
fices of state in the early times of the republic, 
but, hke many of the other ancient gentes, they 
disappear from history about the time of the 
Samnite wars. 

Nava (now Nahe), a western tributary of the 
Rhine in Gaul, which falls into the Rhine at the 
modern Bingen. 

Navaría or NapaLTa, a river on the northern 
coast of Germany, mentioned by Tacitus, prob- 
ably the eastern arm of the Rhine. 

Navius, Arrus, a renowned augur in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. ‘This king proposed to 
¡ double the number of the equestrian centuries, 
and to name the three new ones after himself 
! 
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and two of his friends, hut was opposed by Na- 
vius because Romulus had originally arranged 
the equites under the sanction of the auspices, 
and consequently no alteration could be made 
in them without the same sanction. The tale 
then goes on to say that Tarquinius thereupon 
commanded him to divine whether what he was 
thinking of in his mind could be done, and that 
| When Navius, after consulting the heavens, de- 
clared that it could, the king held out a whet- 
stone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 
mediately cut it. His statue was placed in the 
comitium, on the steps of the senate-house, the 
place where the miracle had been wrought, and 
beside tlie statue the whetstone was preserved. 
| Attus Navius seems to be the best orthography, 
making Attus an old preuomen, though we fre- 
| quently find the name written Attius. —— 
| Naxos(Ná£oc: Núgtoc). 1. (Now Nazia), an 
¡island in the Agean Sea, and the largest of the 





! Cyclades, is situated nearly half way between 


| the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. It is 
' about eighteen miles iu length and twelve in 
breadth. It was very fertile in antiqnity, as It 
is in the present day, producing an abuudance 
of corn, wine, oil, and fruit. It Mss 
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celebrated for its wine, and hence plays a prom- 
jnent part in the legends about Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus). Here the god is said to have found 
Ariadne after she had been deserted by The- 
seus. The marble of the island was also much 
prized, and was considered equal to the Parian. 
Naxos is frequently called Dia (Aia) by the 
pocts, which was one of its ancient names. It 
was likewise called Strongyle (Ztpoyytay) on 
account of its round shape, and Dionysias (Ato- 
vvctac) from its connection with the worship of 
Dionysus (Bacchus). It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Thracians and then by 
Carians, and to have derived its name from a 
Carian chief, Naxos. In the historical age it 
was inhabited by Tonians, who had emigrated 
from Athens. Naxos was conquered by Pisis- 
tratus, who established Lygdamis as tyrant of 
the island about B.C. 540. The Persians in 
501 attempted, at the suggestion of Aristagoras, 
to subdue Naxos ; and upon the failure of their 
attempt, Aristagoras, fearing punishment, in- 
duced the Ionian cities to revolt from Persia. 
Tn 490 the Persians, under Datis and Artapher- 
nes, conquered Naxos, and reduced the inhabit- 
ants to slavery. The Naxians recovered their 
independence after the battle of Salamis (480). 
They were the first of the allied states whom 
the Athenians reduced to subjection (471), after 
which time they are rarely mentioned in his- 
tory. The chief town of the island was also 
called Naxos; and we also have mention of the 
small towns of Tragea and Lestade. — 2. A 
Greek city on the eastern coast of Sicily, south 
of Mount Taurus, was founded B.C. 735 by the ' 
Chalcidians of Eubea, and was the first Greek ' 
colony established in the island. It grew so 
rapidly in power that in only five or six years 
after its foundation it sent colonies to Catana 
and Leontini. 
Hieronymus, tyrant of Gela; bnt it soon recov- 
ered its independenee, carried on a successful 
war against Messana, and was snbsequently 
an ally of the Athenians against Syracuse. In 
403 the town was taken by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse and destroyed. Nearly fifty years after- 


ed over Sicily were collected by Andromachus, 
and a new city was founded on Mount Taurus, 
to which the name of Tauromenium was given. 
Vid. TAUROMENIUM. 

Naxuana (Nagovava: now Nakshivan), a city 
of Armenia Major, on the Araxes, near the con- 
fines of Media. 

Nazaretu, Nazara (Nafapé0, or -ér, or -á: 
Nalaoaioc, Nagwpaior, Nazarénus, Nazarcus: 
now en-Nasirah), a city of Palestine, in Galilee, 
south of Cana, on a hill in the midst of the 
range of mountains north of the plain of Es- 
draélon. 

[Nazanivs, a Latin rhetorician, who *taugh 
eloquence at Bordeaux in the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. He was author of a pane- 
gyrie on Constantine, delivered before the Ca- 
sars Crispus and Constantine, which is pub- 
fished in the Pancgyrici Veteres.] 

Nazianzus (Naliaviós : NaltaerEqvós), a city of 
Cappadocia, on the road from Archelais to Ty- 
ana, celebrated as the diocese of the Father of 
the Church, Gregory Nazianzen. Its site is 
doubtful. 
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It was for a time subject to | 
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| site 
ward (358) the remains of the Naxians scatter- | 
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Nr xn4 (Néaipa), the name of several nymphs, 
and also of several maidens mentioned by the 
poets. - > 

Neztnuus (NéarOos : now Nieto), a river in 
Bruttium, in the south of Italy, falling into the 
Tarentine Gulf a little north of Croton. Here 
the captive Trojan women are said to have 
burned the ships of the Grecks. 

[Nearces, a friend of Turnus, slew Salius 
in the wars between Turnus and Æneas in 
Italy. ] 

Neatces (NedAxye¢), a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus, B.C. 245. J 

Neanoria (Neávópeia : Neavópeic, pl.), a town 
of the Troad, upon the Hellespont, probably an 
JEolian colony. By the time of Augustus it had 
disappeared. 

Neantues (NedvOyc), of Cyzicus, lived about 
B.C. 241, and was a disciple of the Milesian Phi- 
liseus, who himself had been a disciple of Isoe- 
rates. He was a voluminous writer, principally 
of history. 

NearóLis (Nedrodic: Neazo2írzc, Neapolita- 
nus). I. In Europe. 1.(Now Napoli or Naples), 
a city in Campania in Italy, on the western 
slope of Mount Vesuvius and on the River Se- 
bethus, was founded by the Chalcidians of Cu- 
me, on the site of an ancient place called Par- 
THENOPE (Map0evóra), after the Siren of that 
name. Hence we find the town called Parthen- 
ope by Virgil and Ovid. The year of the foun- 
dation of Neapolis is not recorded. It was call- 
ed the * New City," because it was regarded 
simply as a new quarter of the neighboring eity 
of Cumas. When the town is first mentioned 
in Roman history, it consisted of two parts, di- 
vided from each other by a wall, and called re- 
spectively Paleopolis and Neapolis. This divi- 
sion probably arose after the capture of Cumz 
by the Samnites, when a large number of the 
Cumeans took refuge in the city they had 
founded ; whereupon the old quarter was called 
Paleopolis, and the new quarter, built to accom- 
modate the new inhabitants, was named Neapo- 
There has been a dispute respeeting the 
of these two quarters ; but it is probable 
that Paleopolis was situated on the western 
side, near the harbor, and Neapolis on the east- 
ern side, near the River Sebethus. In B.C. 
327 the town was taken by the Samnites, and in 
290 it passed into the hands of the Romans, 
who allowed it, however, to retain its Greek 
constitution. At a later period it became a 
municipium, and finally a Roman eolony. Under 
the Romans the two quarters of the city were 
united, and the name of Paleeopolis disappeared. 
It continued to be a prosperous and flourishing 
place till the time of the empire; and its beau- 
tifnl scenery, and the luxurious life of its Greek 
population, made it a favorite residence with 
many of the Romans. In the reign of Titus 
the city was destroyed by an earthquake, but 
was rebuilt by this emperor in the Roman style. 
The modern city of Naples does not stand on 
exactly the same site as Neapolis. The ancient 
city extended further east than the modern city, 
since the former was situated on the Sebethus, 
whereas the latter does not reach so far as the 
Fiume della Madalena ; but the modern city, on 
| the other hand, extends further north and west 
| than the ancient one, since the island of Mega- 
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ris, on which the Castel del Ovo now stands, 
was situated in ancient times between Pausily- 
pum and Neapolis. In the neighborhood of 
Neapolis there were warm baths, the celebrated 
villa of Lucullus, and the villa Pausilypi or Pau- 
silypum, bequeathed by Vedius Pollio to Au- 
gustus, and which has given its name to the 
celebrated grotto of Posilippo between Naples 
and Puzzuoli, at the entrance of which the tomb 
of Virgil is still shown.—2. A part of Syracuse. 
Vid. Syracusa.—3. (Now Napoli), a town on 
the western coast of the island of Sardinia, 
celebrated for its warm baths.—4. (Now Ka- 
vallo), 2 sca-port town in Thrace, subsequently 
Macedonia adjecta, on the Strymonic Gulf, be- 
tween the Strymon and Nessus.—II. In Asia 
and Africa. 1. (Now Scala Nuova, or near it), 
a small Ionian city on the coast of Lydia, north 
of Mycale and southwest of Ephesus. The 
Ephesians, to whom it at first belonged, ex- 
changed it with the Samians for MARATHESIUM. 
—2, 3. Two towns of Caria, the one near Har- 
pasa, the other on thc coast, perhaps the new 
town of Myndus.—4. (Ruins at Tutinek?), in 
Pisidia, south of Antioch ; afterward reckoncd 
to Galatia. — 5. In Palestine, the Sycuem or 
SvcHan of Scripture (Xuxéu, Zvyáp, Xixipa, 
Joseph. : now Nablous), one of the most ancient 
cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow valley 
between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and was the 
religious capital of the Samaritans, whose tem- 
ple was built upon Mount Gerizim. This tem- 
ple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, B.C. 129. 
Its full name, under the Romans, was Flavia 
Neapolis. It was the birth-place of Justin Mar- 
tyr. — 6. A small town of Babylonia, on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, opposite to thc 
opening ofthe King's Canal.—7. In Egypt. Vid. 
Czne.—8. In Northern Africa, on the western 
coast of the Great Syrtis, by some identified 
with Leptis Magna, by others with the modern 
Tripoli.—9. (Now Nabal), a very ancient Phe- 
nician colony, on the castern coast of Zeugi- 
tana, near the northern cxtremity of the great 
gulf which was called after it Sinus Neapoli- 
tanus (now Gulf of Hammamet). Under the Ro- 
mans it was a libera civitas, and, according to 
Ptolemy, a colony. 

Nearcuus(Néapyoc). 1. A distinguished friend 
and officer of Alexander, was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Amphipolis. He appears to have 
occupied a prominent position at the court of 


Philip, by whom he was banished for participat- ; 


ing in the intrigues of Alexander. After the 
death of Philip he was recalled, and treated 
with the utmost distinction by Alexander. He 
accompanied the king to Asia; and in B.C. 325, 
he was intrusted by Alexander with the com- 
mand of the fleet which he had caused to be 
constructed on the Hydaspes. Upon reaching 
the mouth of the Indus, Alexander resolved to 
send round his ships by sea from thence to the 
Persian Gulf, and he gladly accepted the offer 
of Nearchus to undertake the command of the 


fleet during this long and perilous navigation. | 


Nearchus set out on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 326, and arrived at Susa in safety in 
February, 325. He was rewarded with a crown 
of gold for his distinguished services, and, at 
the same time, obtained in marriage a daughter 
of the Rhodian Mentor and of Barsine, to whom 
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Alexander himself had becn previously mar 
ried. In the division of the provinces after the 
death of Alexander, he received the govern- 
ment of Lycia and Pamphylia, which he held as 
subordinate to Antigonus. In 317 he accom- 
panied Antigonus in his march against Eume- 
nes, and in 314 he is mentioned again as one 
of the generals of Antigonus. Nearchus left a 
history of the voyage, the substance of which 
has been preserved to us by Arrian, who has 
derived from it the whole of the latter part of 
his * [Indica."—[2. A Pythagorean philosopher 
of Tarentum ; he adhered to the Roman cause 
in the second Punic war, notwithstanding the 
defection of his countrymen, and was on friend- 
ly terms with Cato the censor, who lived in his 
house after the recapture of Tarentum by Fa- 
bius Maximus, B.C. 209 ] 

Neso, a mountain of Palestine, on the east- 
ern side of the Jordan, opposite to Jericho, was 
in the southern part of the range called Abarim. 
It was on a summit of this mountain, called 
Pisgah, that Moses dicd. 

[NeBrissa. Vid. Nanrissa.] 

NreBrovbes Montes, the principal chain of 
mountains in Sicily, running through the whole 
of the istand, and a continuation of the Apen- 
nines. 

Neco or Necuo (Nexóc, Néxoc, Nexade, Ne- 
xaóc, Nexaó), son of Psammetichus, whom he 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt in B.C. 617. 
His reign was marked by considerable energy 
and enterprise. He began to dig the canal in- 
tended to connect the Nile with the Arabian 
Gulf; but he desisted from the work, according 
to Herodotus, on being warned by an oracle that 
he was constructing it only for the use of the 
barbarian invader. But the greatest and most 
interesting enterprise with which his name is 
connected is the circumnavigation of Africa by 
the Phenicians in his service, who set sail 
from the Arabian Gulf, and, accomplishing the 
voyage in somewhat more than two years, en- 
tered the Mediterranean, and returned to Egypt 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. His military 
expeditions were distinguished at first by bril- 
liant snecess, which was followed, however, by 
the most rapid and signal reverses. On his 
march against thc Babyloniansand Medes, whose 
joint forces had recently destroyed Nineveh, he 
was met at Magdolus (Megiddo) by Josiah, king 
of Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon. In the 
battle which ensued, Josiah was defeated and 
mortally wounded, and Necho advanced to the. 
Euphrates, where he conquered the Babylonians, 
and took Carchemish or Circesium, where he 
appears to have established a garrison. After 
the battlc at Megiddo he took the town of Cad- 
ytis, probably Jerusalem. In 606 Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked Carchemish, defeated Necho, 
and would appear also to have invaded Egypt 
itself. In 601 Necho died, aftcr a reign of six- 
tcen years, and was succeeded by his son Psam- 
mis or Psammuthis. » 

Necrananis, NecTANÉBUS, or NeEcTANEBES 
(Nexravabic, Nexraveboc, Nexravébyc). 1. King 
of Egypt, the first of the three sovereigns of the 
Sebennite dynasty, succeeded Nepherites on the 
throne about B.C. 374, and in the following year 
successfully resisted the invasion of the Persian 
force under Pharnabazus and ki im He 
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died after a reign of ten years, and was suc- | 


eecded by Tachos.—2. The nephew of Tachos, 
deprived the latter of the sovercignty in 361, 
with the assistance of Agesilaus. For some 
time he defeated all the attempts of Artaxerxes 
IH. (Ochus) to recover Egypt, but he was at 
length defeated himself, and, despairing of mak- 
ing any further resistance, he fled to Ethiopia, 
350. Nectanabis was the third king of the Se- 
bennite dynasty, and the last native sovereign | 
who ever ruled in Egypt.’ | 

Nàpa (Néda: now Buzi), a river in Pelopon- | 
nesus, rises in Arcadia in Mount Cerausion, a 
branch of Mount Lycæus, and falls into the 
Tonian Sea after forming the boundary between 
Areadia and Messenia, and between Messenia 
and Elis. 

Necra or Necrana (rà Néypava: now El- 
Nokra, north of Mareb), a city of Arabia Felix, | 
destroyed by Alius Gallus. 

{Neem (Ngiov). Vid. Yruaca.] 

INELEUS(NgAe?c). 1. Son of Tyro, the daugh- 
ter of Salmoncus. Neptune (Poseidon) once 
visited Tyro in the form ef the river-god Enip- 
eus, and she became by him the mother of Pelias 
and Neleus. ‘To conceal her shame, she exposed 
the two boys, but they were found and reared by | 
some countrymen. They subsequently learned | 
their parentage ; and after the death of Creth- 
eus, king of Ioleos, who lrad married their moth- 
er, they seized the throne of Ioleos, excluding 
Ason, the son of Cretheus and Tyro; but Pelias 
soon afterward expelled his brother, and thus 
became sole king : thereupon Neleus went with 
Melampus and Bias to Pylos, which his unele 
Aphareus gave to him, and of which he thus be- 
came king. Several towns of this name claim- 
ed the honor of being the city of Neleus or of his 
son Nestor, such as Pylos in Messenia, Pylos in 
Elis, and Pylos in Triphylia; the last of which 
is probably the one mentioned by Homer in con- 
nection with Neleus and Nestor. Neleus was 
married to Chloris, a daughtcr of Amphion of 
Orchomenos, according to Homer, and a Theban 
woman according to others. By her he became 
the father of Nestor, Chromius, Periclymenus, 
and Pero, though he had in all twelve sons. 
When Hercules had killed Tphitus, he went to 
Neleus to be purified ; but Neleus, who was a 
friend of Eurytus, the father of Iphitus, refused 
to grant the request of Hercules. In order to 
take vengeance, Hercules afterward marched 
against Pylos, and slew all the sons of Nelcus, 
with the exception of Nestor: somo later writ- 
ers add that Neleus himself was also killed. 
Neleus was now attacked, and his dominions 
plundered by Augcas, king of the Epcans ; but 
the attacks of the latter were repelled by Nes- 
tor. The descendants of Nelcus, the Nelide, 
were eventually expelled from their kingdom by 
the Heraclidx, and migrated for the most part 
to Athens.—2. The younger son of Codrus, dis- 
puted the right of his elder brother Medon to the 
crown on account of his Jameness, and when the 
Delphie oracle declared in favor of Medon, he 
placed himself at the head of the colonists who 
migrated to Ionia, and himself founded Miletus. 
His son ZEpytus headed the colonists who set- 
iled in Priene. Another son headed a body of 
settlers who re-enforced the inhabitants of Ia- 
sus, after they had lost a great number of their 
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citizens in a War with the Carians.—-3. Of Scep- 
sis, the son of Coriscus, was a disciple of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, the latter of whom be- 
queathed to him his library, and appointed him 
one of his exeeutors. The history of the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, as connected with Neleus and 
his heirs, is related elsewhere (p. 102, b). 

Névipes, NELEIXpEs, and Niveivs (NyAeidne, 
NgAniáógc, Ny? toc), patronymics of Neleus, by 
which either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or An- 
tilochus, his grandson, is designated. 

Nemuavsus (Nemausensis : now Nismes), one 
of the most important towns of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, was the capital of the Arecomici and a 
Roman colony. It was situated inland cast of 
the Rhone, on the high road from Italy to Spain, 
and on the southern slope of Mons Cevenna. It 
was celebrated as the place from which the fam- 
ily ofthe Antoninescame. Though rarcly men- 
tioned by ancient writers, the Roman remains 
at Nismes, Which are some of the most perfect 
north of the Alps, prove that the ancicnt Ne- 
mausus was a large and flourishing city. Of 
these remains the most important are the am- 
phitheatre, the Maison Carrée, a name given toa 
beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magnificent 
aqueduct, now called Pont du Gard, consisting 
of three rows of arches, raised one above the 
other, and one hundred and cighty feet in height. 

NÉMÉA (Neuéa, Ion. Neuég), a valley in Argo- 
lis, between Cleone and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as tlre place where Hercules slew 
the Nemean lion. Vid. p. 356, b. In this val- 
ley there was a splendid temple of Jupiter (Zeus) 
Neméus surrounded by a sacred grove, in which 
the Nemean games were celebrated every other 
year. Vid. Dict. of Antig., art. NEMEA. 

Nemesianus, M. AunELIUs OLymrius, a Ro- 
man poet, probably a native of Africa, flourished 
at the court of the Emperor Carus (A.D. 283), 
carried off the prize in all the poctical contests 
of the day, and was esteemed second to the 
youthful prince Numerianus alone, who honored 
him so far as to permit him to dispute, and to 
yield to him the palm of verse. We are told that 
Nemesianus was the author of poems upon fish- 
ing, hunting, and aquatics, all of which have per- 
ished with the exception of a fragment of the 
Cynegetica, extending to three hundred and 
twenty-five hexameter lines, which, in so far as 
neatness and purity of expression are concern- 
ed, in some degree justifies the admiration of 
his contemporaries. The best edition of this 
fragment is by Stern, published along with Gra- 
tius Faliscus, Hal. Sax., 1832. 

N£xEsIs (Néueorc), a Greek goddess, is most 
commonly described as a daughter of Niglit, 
though some call her a daughter of Erebus or 
ofOceanus. Sheisa personification of the mor- 
al reverence for law, of the natural fear of com- 
mitting a culpable action, and hence of con- 
science. In later writers, as Herodotus and 
Pindar, Nemesis measures out happiness and 
unhappiness to mortals ; and he who is blessed 
with too many or too frequent gifts of fortune, 
is visited by her with losses and sufferings, in 
order that he may become humble. This notion 
arose from a belief that the gods were envious 
of excessive human happiness. Nemesis was 
thus a check upon extravagant favors conferred 
upon man by Tyche or Fortune; and from this 
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idea lastly arose that of her being an avenging 
and punishing fate, who, like Justice (Dike) and 
the Erinnyes, sooner or later overtakes the reck- 
less sinne1 She is frequently mentioned under 
ihe snrnames of Adrastia (vid. ApnasTIA, No. 2), 
and Rhamnusia or lihamnusis, the latter of 
which she derived from the town of Rhamnus 
in Attica, where she had a celebrated sauctua- 
ry. She was usually represented in works of 
art as a virgin divinity: in the more ancient 
works slie seems to have resembled Aphrodite 
(Venus), whereas in the later ones she was more 
grave and serious. 
tradition that Zeus (Jupiter) begot by Nemesis 
at Rhamnus an egg, which Leda found, and from 
which Helena and the Dioscuri sprang, whence 
Helena herself is catled Rhamnusis. 

Némissius (Neuéotoc), the author of a Greek 
treatise On the Nature of Man, is called bishop 
of Emesa, in Syria, and probably lived at the end 


of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century | 


after Christ. His treatise is an interesting phil- 
osophical work, which has generally been highly 
praised by all who have read it. Edited by Mat- 
theei, Hala, Svo, 1802. 

Nemeracum. Vid. Nemerocenna. 

Neméres Or Ne mire, a people in Gallia Bel- 


gica, on the Rhine, whose chief town was No- | 
viomagus, subsequently Nemetie (now Speyer or 


Spires). 

NEmMETOCENNA or NEMETACUM(NOW Arras), the 
chief town of the Atrebates in Gallia Belgica, 
subsequently Atrebati, whence its modern name. 

Nemorensis Lacus. Vid. Aricia. 

Nemossus. Vid. ARVERNI. 

NEgonüLE. Vid. ARCHILOCHUS. 

Nedcasarea(Neoxacapeia: Neoxatcapetc, Ne- 
oce=sariensis). 1.(Now Niksar), the capital, un- 
der the Roman empire, of Pontus Polemonia- 
cus, in Asia Minor, stood on the River Lycus, 
sixty-three Roman miles east of Amasia. It 
was a splendid city, and is famous in ecclesi- 
astical history for the council held there in A.D. 
314.—2. (Now Kulat-en- Nejur ? ruins), a fortress 
established by Justinian, on the Euphrates, in 
the district of Syria called Chalybonitis. 

Neon (Néov: Neóvioc, Neovaioc), an ancient 
town in Phocis at the eastern foot of Mount Ti- 
thorea, a branch of Mount Parnassus, was eighty 
stadiafrom Delphi across the mountains. Neon 
was destroyed by the Persians under Xerxes, but 
was subsequently rebuilt, and named TrrnóniA 
(Ti0opéa: TrOopet¢) after the mountain on which 
it was situated. The new town, however, was 
not on exactly the same site as the ancient one. 
Tithorea was situated at the modern Velitza, and 
Neon at Palca- Fiva, between four and five miles 
north of Velitza. Tithorea was destroyed in the 
Sacred war, and was again rebuilt, but remained 
an unimportant, though fortified place. 

NxoNTicuos (Néov reiyoc, i. e., New Wall). 1. 
(Now Amadsjik), one ofthe twelve cities of Æo- 
lis, on the coast of Mysia, in Asia Minor, stood 
on the northern side ofthe Hermus, on the slope 
of Mount Sardene, thirty stadia inland from La- 
rissa. One tradition makes it older than Cyme; 
put the more probable account is that it was built 
by the Æolians of Cyme as a fortress against the 
Pelasgians of Larissa.—2. A fort on the coast of 
Thrace, near the Chersonesus. 


Neoprovimus (NeomróAeuoc). 1. Also called 
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Pyrruus, son of Achilles and Deidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomedes ; according to some, he 
Was a son of Achilles and Iphigenia, and after 
the sacrifice of his mother was carried by his 
father to the island of Seyros. The name of 
Pyrrhus is said to have been given to him by 
Lycomedes because he had fair (xvpdoc) hair, or 
because Achilles, while disguised as a girl, had 
borne the name of Pyrrlia. He was called Ne- 





But there is an allegorical ' 


optolemus, that is, young or late warrior, either 
because hc had fought in early youth, or be- 
cause he had come late to Troy. From his fa- 
ther he is sometimes called Achillides, and from 
his grandfather or great-grandfather, Pelides and 
4Eacides. Neoptolemus was brought up in Scy- 
ros in the palace of Lycomedes, and was fetched 
from thence by Ulysses to join the Greeks in the 
war against Troy, because it had been prophe- 
sied by Helenus that Neoptolemus and Philoc- 
| tetes were necessary for the capture of Troy. 
At Troy Neoptolemns showed himself worthy 
of his great father. He was one of the herocs. 
concealed in the wooden horse. At the capture 
of the city he killed Priam at the sacred hearth 
of Jupiter (Zeus), and sacrificed Polyxena to the 
spirit of his father. When the Trojan captives 
| were distributed among the conquerors, An- 
dromache, the widow of Hector, was given to 
Neoptolemus, and by her he became the father 
of Molossus, Pielns, Pergamus, and Amphialus. 
Respecting his return from Troy and the snbse- 
quent events of his life, the traditions differ. 
It is related that Neoptolemus returned home by 
| land, because he had been forewarned by Hele- 
! nus of the dangers which the Greeks would have 
| to encounter at sea. According to Homer, Ne- 
optolemus lived in Phthia, the kingdom of his 
father, and here he married Hermione, whom 
| her father Menelaus sent to him from Sparta. 
According to others, Neoptolemus himself went 
to Sparta to receive Hermione, because he had 
heard a report that she was betrothed to Ores- 
i tes. Most writers relate that he abandoned his 
| native kingdom of Phthia, and settled in Epirus, 
where he became the ancestor of the Molossian 
kings. Shortly after his marriage with Hermi- 
one, Neoptolemus went to Delphi, where he was 
murdered; but the reason of his visiting Del- 
phi, as well as the person by whom he was slain, 
are differently related. Some say he went to 
plunder the temple of Apollo, others to present 
part of the Trojan booty as an offering to the 
god, and others, again, to consult the god about 
the means of obtaining children by Hermione. 
Some relate that he was slain at the instigation 
of Orestes, who was angry at being deprived of 
Hermione, and others, by the priest of the tem- 
ple, or by Machwreus, the son of Detas. His 
body was buried at Delphi, and he was wor- 
shipped there as a hero.—2. I. King of Epirus, 
was son of Alcetas I., and father of Alexander 
I, and of Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great. Neoptolemus reigned in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Arymbas or Arrybas till. 
his death, about B.C. 360.—3. II. King of Epirus, 
son of Alexander I., and grandson ofthe preced- 
ing. At his father's death in 326 he was prob- 
ably a mere infant, and his pretensions to the 
throne were passed over in favor of /Eacides. 
It was not till 302 that the Epirots, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of Py son of 
54; 
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JEacides, rose in insurrection against him, and 
set up Neoptolemus in his stead. The latter 
reigned for the space of six years, but was 
obliged to share the throne with Pyrrhus in 296. 
He was shortly afterward assassinated by Pyr- 
rhus.—4. A Macedonian officer of Alexander the 
Great, after whose death he obtained the gov- 
ernment of Armenia. In 321 he revolted from 
Perdiccas, and joined Craterus, but he was de- 
feated by Eumenes, and was slain in battle by 
the hands of the latter.—5. A general of Mith- 
radates, and brother of Archelaus.—6. An Athe- 
nian tragedian, who performed at the games at 
which Philip of Macedon was slain, 336.—7. Of 
Paros, a Greek grammarian of uncertain date, 
wrote several works quoted by Athenaus and 
the scholiasts. 

N&eÉTE, Neve or Nerer (Nepesinus: now 
Nepi), an ancient town of Etruria, but not one 
of the twelve cities, was situated near the saltus 
Ciminius, and was regarded as one of the keys 
and gates of Etruria (claustra portaque Etruria, 
Liv., vi., 9). It appears as an ally of the Ro- 
mans at an early period, soon after the capture 
of Rome by the Gauls, and was subsequently 
made a Roman colony. There are still remains 
at Nepi of the walls of the ancient city. 

NEPHÉLE (Neó9£A3), wife of Athamias, and moth- 
er of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is called 
Nepheléis by Ovid. For details, vid. Atnamas. 

Néruévis (Negedic), a small town and promon- 
tory on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between 
Anemurium and Antiochia. 

N£rnuEnis (Nééepic), a fortified town in the 
immediate neighborhood of Carthage, ona rock 
near the coast. 

Neros, Cornévius, the contemporary and 
friend of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was 
probably a native of Verona, or of some neigh- 
boring village, and died during the reign of Au- 
gustus. No other particulars with regard to 
his personal history have been transmitted to 
us. He isknown to have written the following 
pieces, all of which are now lost: 1. Chronica, 
an Epitome of Universal History, probably in 
three books, to which Catullus appears to allude 
in dedicating his poems to Cornelius Nepos. 
2. Exemplorum Libri, probably a collection of 
remarkable sayings and doings. 3. De Viris 
Iilustribus, perhaps the same work as the pre- 


ceding, quoted under a different title. 4. Vita 
Ciceronis. 5. Epistole ad Ciceronem. 6. De 
Historicis. There is still extant a work entitled 


Vite Excellentium Imperatorum, containing biog- 
raphies of several distinguished commanders, 
which is supposed by many critics to have been 
the production of Cornelius Nepos. Tn all MSS., 
however, this work is ascribed to an unknown 
JEmilius Probus, living under Theodosius at 
the end of the fourth century of the Christian 
era, with the exception, however, of the life of 
Atticus, and the fragment of a life of Cato the 
Censor, which are expressly attributed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos. These two lives may safely be 
assigned to Cornelius Nepos ; but the Latinity 
of the other biographies is such that we can not 
suppose them to have been written by a learned | 
contemporary of Cicero. At the same tine, 
their style presents a striking contrast to the 
meretricious finery of the later empire; and 
hence it may be conjectured that Probus abridg- 
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ed the work of Nepos, and that the biographies, 
as they now exist, are in reality epitomes of 
lives actually written by Nepos. The most use- 
ful editions of these lives are by Van Staveren, 
8vo, Lugd. Bat., 1773; by Tzschucke, 8vo, Got- 
ting., 1804; by Bremi, 8vo, Zurich, 1820 ; and 
by Roth, Basil., 8vo, 1841. 

Neros, JūLïvs, last emperor but one of the 
West, A.D. 474—475, was raised to the throne 
by Leo, the emperor of the East. Nepos easily 
deposed Glycerius, who was regarded at Con- 
stantinople as a usurper (vid. Giycrerivs); but 
he was in his turn deposed in the next year by 
Orestes, who proclaimed his son Romulus. Ne- 
pos fled into Dalmatia, where he was killed in 
480. 

Nepotianus, Fuavius PoriLíus, son of Eutro- 
pia, the half-sister of Constantine the Great, 
was proclaimed emperor at Rome in A.D. 350, 
but was slain by Marcellinus, the general of the 
usurper Magnentius, after a reign of twenty- 
eight days. 

Neptunus, called Poseipon by the Greeks. 
The Greek god is spoken of in a separate arti- 
cle. Vid. Poseinon. Neptunus was the chief 
marine divinity of the Romans. As the early 
Romans were not a maritime people, the marine 
divinities are rarely mentioned, and we scarcely 
know with certainty what day in the year was 
set apart as the festival of Neptunus, though it 
seems to have been the twenty-third of July 
(X. Kal. Sext.). His temple stood in the Cam- 
pus Martius, not far from the septa. At his fes- 
tival the people formed tents (umbre) of the 
branches of trees, in which they enjoyed them- 
selves in feasting and drinking. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant., art. NEPTUNALIA. When a Roman com- 
mander set sail with a fleet, he first offered up 
a sacrifice to Neptunus, which was thrown into 
the sea. In the Roman poets Neptunus is com- 
pletely identified with the Greek Poseidon, and 
accordingly, all the attributes of the latter are 
transferred by them to the former. 

{Nequinum, earlier name of Narnia. 
NARNIA. ] 

Neratius Priscus, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that Tra- 
jan sometimes had the design of making Ne- 
ratius his successor in place of Hadrian. He 
enjoyed a high reputation under Hadrian, and 
was one of his consiliarii. His works are cited 
in the Digest. 

Nereis or N&nEIs (Nypetc, in Hom. Nayponic), 
a daughter of Nereus and Doris, and used espe- 
cially in the plural, Nereives (Nzpeióec, Nnpnt- 
dec), to indicate the fifty daughters of Nereus 
and Doris. The NVereides were the marine 
nymphs of the Mediterranean, in contradistine- 
tion from the Nazades, or the nymphs of fresh 
water, and the Oceanzdes, or the nymphs of the 
great ocean. Their names are not the same in 
all writers; one of the most celebrated was 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles. They are de- 
scribed as lovely divinities, dwelling with their 
father at the bottom of the sea, and were be- 
lieved to be propitious to all sailors, and espe- 
cially to the Argonauts. They were worshipped 
in several parts of Greece, but more especially 
In sea-port towns. The epithets given them by 
the poets refer partly to their beauty and partly 
to their place of abode. They are frequently 
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gepresented in works of art, and eommonly as 
youthful, beautiful, and naked maidens; and 
they are often grouped with Tritons and other 
Marine beings. Sometimes they appear on 
gems as half maidens and half fishes. 

(Nerxris (Napnic), daughter of Pyrrhus I., 
king of Epirus, and wife of Gelon of Syraeuse, 
to whom she bore Hieronymus: she was the 
last surviving deseendant of the royal house of 
the acide. } 

NénEIUs, a name given by the poets to a 
descendant of Nereus, sueh as Phoeus and 
Achilles. 

NgnETUM Or Nerirum (Neretinus: now Nar- 
do), a town of the Salentini in Calabria, in the 
south of Italy. 

Nereus (Nypetc), son of Oceanus (Pontus) 
and Terra (Gea), and husband of Doris, by 
whom he became the father of the fifty Nerei- 
des. He is deseribed as the wise and unerring 
old man of the sea, at the bottom of whieh he 
dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean, or 
more particularly the Agean Sea, whenee he is 
sometimes called the Ægean. He was believ- 
ed, like other marine divinities, to have the 
power of prophesying the future and of appear- 
ing to mortals in different shapes ; and in the 
story of Hereules he acts a prominent part, just 
as Proteusin the story of Menelaus, and Glaueus 
in that of the Argonauts. Virgil (/En., ii., 418) 
mentions the trident as his attribute, and the 
epithets given him by the poets refer to his old 
age, his kindliness, and his trustworthy knowl- 
edge of the future. In works of art, Nereus, 
like other sca-gods, is represented with pointed 
sea-weeds taking the plaee of hair in the eye- 
brows, the ehin, and the breast. 

Ngnícus. Vid. Leucas. 

Nerine, equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of 


Nereus. Vid. Nereis. 
Nerio, NERIENE, or NeniENIS. Vid. Mars. 
Neritum, a mountain in Ithaea. Vid. Irkaca. 


Néritus, a small roeky istand near Ithaea, 
erroneously supposed by some to be Ithaea it- 
self. 

[Nerrrus (Náptroc) a son of Pterelaus in 
Ithaea, from whom Mount Neritum was said to 
have derived its name.] 

Nerium, also ealled CeLrícum (now Cape Fin- 
isterre), a promontory in the northwest corner 
of Spain, and in the territory of the Nerii, a 
tribe of the Celtic Artabri, whenee the promon- 
tory is also called Artabrum. 

Nero, CLAupius. Nero is said to have sig- 
nified “brave” in the Sabine tongue. 1. Tis., 
one of the four sons of Appius Claudius Ceeus, 
censor B.C. 312, from whom all the Claudii Ne- 
tones were deseended.—2. C., a eelebrated gen- 
eral in the seeond Punie war. He was prætor 
212, and was sent into Spain to oppose Hasdru- 
bal, who eluded his attaek, and he was sueeeed- 
ed by Seipio Afrieanus. Nero was eonsul in 
207 with M. Livius Salinator. Nero marehed 
into the south of Italy against Hannibal, whom 
he defeated. He then marched into the north 
of Italy. effeeted a junetion with his colleague 
M. Livius in Pieenum, and proceeded to erush 
Hasdrubal before his brother Hannibal eould 
come to his assistanee. Hasdrubal was defeat- 
ed and slain on the River Metaurus. "This great 
battle, which probably saved Rome, gave a lus- 
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tre to the name of Nero, and eonseerated it 
among the recollections of the Romans. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, 

Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 

Devictus. Horat., Carm., iv., 4. 
Nero was censor 204, with M. Livius.—3. Tie., 
prætor 204, with Sardinia for his province; and 
eonsul 202, when he obtained A frica as his prov- 
inee, but his fleet suffered so mueh at sea that 
he was unable to join Scipio in Afriea.— 4. Tie., 
served under Pompey in the war against the 
pirates, B.C. 67. He is probably the Tiberius 
Nero who reeommended that the members of 
the conspiraey of Catiline, who had been seized, 
should be kept eonfined till Catiline was put 
down.—5. Tin., father of the Emperor Tiberius, 
was probably the son of the last. He served as 
quæstor under Cesar (48) in the Alexandrine 
war. He sided with L. Antonius in the war of 
Perusia (41); and when this town surrendered, 
he passed over to Sextus Pompey in Sicily, and 
subsequently to M. Antony in Aehwa. On a 
reconeiliation being effected between Antony 
and Octavianus at the elose of the year (40), he 
returned with his wife to Rome. Livia, who 
possessed great beauty, exeited the passion of 
Oetavianus, to whom she was surrendered by 
her husband, being then six months gone with 
child of her second son Drusus. Nero died 
shortly after, and left Octavianus the tutor of 
his two sons. 

Nero. 1. Roman emperor A.D. 54-68, was 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus Cesar, and 
sister of Caligula. Nero's original name was 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, but after the marriage 
of his mother with her uncle, the Emperor Clau- 
dius, he was adopted by Claudius (A.D. 50), and 
was ealled Nera Claudius Cesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus. Nero was born at Antium on the fif- 
teenth of Deeember, A.D. 37. Shortly after his 
adoption by Claudius, Nero, being then sixteen 
years of age, married Oetavia, the daughter of 
Claudius and Messalina (53). Among his early 
instruetors was Seneea. Nero had some tal- 
ent and taste. He was fond of the arts, and 
made verses ; but he was indolent and given to 
pleasure, and liad no inelination for laborious 
studies. On the death of Claudius (54), Agrip- 
pina seeured the sueecssion for her son, to the 
exelusion of Britannicus, the son of Claudius. 
His mother wished to govern in the name of 
her son, aud her ambition was the eause of 
Nero's first crime. Jealousy thus arose be- 
tween Nero and his mother, whieh soon broke 
out into a quarrel, and Agrippina threatened to 
join Britannieus and raise him to his father's 
plaee; whereupon Nero eaused Britannicus to 
be poisoned, at an entertainment where Agrip- 
pina and Oetavia were present (55). During 
the early part of Nero's reign, the government 
of Rome was in the hands of Seneea, and of 
Burrhus, the prafect of the pretorians, who 
opposed the ambitious designs of Agrippina. 
Meantime the young emperor indulged his licen- 
tious inelinations without restraint. He neg- 
leeted his wife for the beautiful but dissolt te 
Poppea Sabina, the wife of Otho. This aban- 
doned woman aspired to become the emperor’s 
wife; butsince she had no hopes of sueeceding 
in her design while Agrippina pr ne use 
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all her arts to urge Nero to put his mother to 
death. Accordingly, in 59, Agrippina was as- 
sassinated hy Nero's order, with the approba- 
tion at least of Seneca and Burrhus, who saw 
that the time was come for the destruction 
either of the mother or the son. ‘Though Nero 
had no longer any one to oppose him, he felt 
the punishment of his guilty conseience, and 
said that he was haunted by his mother’s spec- 
tre. He attempted to drown his reflections in 
fresh riot, in which he was encouraged by a 
band of flatterers. He did not, however, imme- 
diately marry Poppea, being probably restrain- 
ed by fear of Burrhus and Seneea. But the 
death of Burrhus in 62, and the retirement of 
Seneca from public affairs, which immediately 
followed, left Nero more at liberty. Accord- 
ingly, he divorced his wife Octavia, and in eigh- 
teen days married Poppea. Not satisfied with 
putting away his wife, he falsely charged her 
with adultery, and banished her to the island of 
Pandataria, where she was shortly after put to 
death. In 64 the great fire at Rome happened. 
Its origin is uncertain, for it is hardly credible 
that the city was fired by Nero's order, as some 
ancient writers assert. Out of the fourteen 
regiones into which Rome was divided, three 
were totally destroyed, and in seven others 
only a few half-burned houses remained. The 
emperor set about rebuilding the eity on an 
improved plan, with wider streets. He found 
money for his purposes by acts of oppression 
and violence, and even temples were robbed of 
their wealth. With these means he began to 
erect his sumptuous golden palace, on a seale 
of magnitude and splendor which almost sur- 
passes belief. ‘The vestibule contained a colos- 
sal statue of himself one hundred and twenty 
feet high. The odium of the conflagration, 
whieh the emperor eould not remove from him- 
self, he tried to throw on the Christians, who 
Were then numerous in Rome, and many of 
them were put to a cruel death. The tyranny 
of Nero at last (65) led to the organization of a 
formidable conspiracy against him, usually eall- 
ed Piso's eonspiraey, froin the name of one of 
the principal aceompliees. The plot was dis- 
covered, and many distinguished persons were 
put to death, among whom was Piso himself, 
the poet Lucan, and the philosopher Seneca, 
though the latter appears to have taken no part 
in the plot. In the same year, Popp:ea died of 
a kick which her brutal husband gave her in a 
fit of passion when she was with ehild. Nero 
now married Statilia Messallina. The history of 
the remainder of Nero's reign is a eatalogue of 
his erimes. "Virtue in any form was the object 
of his fear , and almost every month was mark- 
ed by the execution or banishment of some dis- 
tinguished man. Among his other victims were 
Thrasea Petus and Barea Soranus, both men of 
high rank, but of spotless integrity. In 67 Nero 
paid a visit to Greece, and took part in the eon- 
tests of both the Olympic and Pythian games. 
He eommenced a canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, but the works were afterward sus- 
pended by his own orders. While in Greece he 
sent orders to put to death his faithfnl general 
Domitius Corbulo, which the old soldier antici- 
pated by stabbing himself. The Roman world 
had long been tired of its oppressor; and the 
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storm at length broke out in Gaul, where Julius 
Vindex, the governor, openly raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. His example was followed by 
Galba, who was governor of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. Galba was proclaimed emperor by 
his troops, but he only assumed the title of lega- 
tus of the senate and the Roman people. Soon 
after these news reached Rome, Sabinus, who 
was prefeetus pretorio along with Tigellinus, 
persuaded the troops to proclaim Galba. Nere 
was immediately deserted. He escaped from 
the palace at night with a few freedmen, and 
made his way to a house about four miles from 
Rome, which belonged to his freedman Phaon. 
Here he gave himself a mortal wound when he 
heard the trampling of the horses on which his 
pursuers were mounted. The eenturion, on en- 
tering, attempted to stop the flow of blood, but 
Nero saying, “ It is too late. Is this your fidel- 
ity?” expired with a horrid stare. Nero’s prog- 
ress in erime is easily traced, and the lesson 13 
Worth reading. Without a good education, and 
with no talent for his high station, he was placed 
in a position of danger from the first. He was 
sensual, and fond of idle display, and then he 
became greedy of money to satisfy his expens- 
es; he was timid, and, by consequence, he be- 
came cruel when he anticipated danger; and, 
like other murderers, his first erime, the poi- 
soning of Britannicus, made him capable of an- 
other. But, contemptible and eruel as he was, 
there are many persons who, in the same situa- 
tion, might run the same guilty eareer. He was 
only in his thirty-first year when he died, and 
he had held the supreme power for cighteen 
years and eight months. He was the last of 
the deseendants of Julia, the sister of the dic- 
tator Cesar. The most important external 
events in the reign of Nero were the conquest 
of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo (vid. CorBuLo), 
and the insurreetion of the Britons under Boa- 
dieea, Whieh was quelled by Suetonius Pauli- 
nus. Vid. PauLinus.—2. Eldest son of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina, fell a victim to the am- 
bition of Sejanus, who resolved to get rid of the 
sons of Germanieus in order to obtain the im- 
perial throne for himself. Drnsus, the brother 
of Nero, was persuaded to seeond the designs 
of Sejanus, in hopes that the death of his elder 
brother would seeure him the sueeession to the 
throne. There was no difficulty in exciting the 
jealousy of Tiberius ; and, aceordingly, in A.D. 
29, Nero was declared an enemy of the state, 
was removed to the island of Pontia, and was 
there either starved to death or perished by his 
own hands. 

NenTosnica. 1. (Now Valera la Vieja), à 
town in Hispania Betiea, with the surname 
Concordia Julia, probably the same plaee which 
Polybius ealls (xxxv., 2) Ereobrica (Epxé6pe- 
«a).—2. (Now Almuna), a town of the Celtiberi 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Emerita to Cesaraugusta. 

Nertum, a fortified place in Lucania, on the 
Via Popilia. 

[Nerusn (Nepoóotot), a people among the Al- 
pes Maritime in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
coast : their eapital was Vintium (Odivriov).] 

Nerva, Coccrivs. 1. M., consul B.C. 36, 
brought about the reeoneiliation between M. 
Antonius and Octavianus, 40, and :s the same 
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as the Coeceius mentioned by Horace (Sut., i., 
5, 28).—2. M., probably the son of the preced- 
ing, and grandfather of the Empcror Nerva. 
He was consul A.D. 22. In 33 he resolutely 
starved himsclf to death, notwithstanding the 
entreatics of Tiberius, whose constant compan- 
ion he was. He was a celebrated jurist, and 
is often mentioned in the Digest.—3. M., the 
son of the last, and probably father of the em- 
peror, was also a celcbrated jurist, and is often 
cited in the Digest under the name of Nerva 
Filius. — 4. M., Roman emperor A.D. 96-98, 
was born at Narnia, in Umbria, A.D. 32. He 
was consul with Vespasian 71, and with Domi- 
tian 90. On the assassination of Domitian in 
September, 96, Nerva, who had probably been 
privy to the conspiracy, was declared emperor 
at Rome by thc people and the soldiers, and his 
administration at once restored tranquillity to 
the state. He stopped proccedings against those 
who had been accused of treason (majestas), 
and allowcd many exiled persons to return to 
Rome. The class of informers were suppress- 
ed by penalties, and some were put to death. 
At the commencement of his reign, Nerva 
swore that he would put no senator to death ; 
and he kept his word, even when a conspiracy 
had been formed against his life by Calpurnius 
Crassus. Though Nerva was virtuous and hu- 
mane, he did not possess much energy and vig- 
or; and his feebleness was shown by a mutiny 
of the Pretorian soldiers. The soldiers de- 
manded the punishment of the assassins of Do- 
mitian, Which the emperor refused. ‘Though 
his body was feeble, his will was strong, and 
he offered them his own ncck, and declared his 
readiness to die. However, it appears that the 
soldiers effected their purpose, and Nerva was 
obliged to put Petronius Secundus and Parthe- 
nius to death, or to permit them to be massa- 
ered by the soldiers. Nerva fclt his weakness, 
but he showed his noble character and his good 
sense by appointing as his successor a man who 
possessed both vigor and ability to direct pub- 
lic affairs. He adoptcd as his son and success- 
or, without any regard to his own kin, M. UI- 
pius Trajanus, who was then at the hcad of an 
army in Germany. Nerva died suddenly on the 
twenty-seventh of January, A.D. 98, at the age 
of sixty-five years. 

Nervil, a powerful and warlike people in 
Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from 
the River Sabis (now Samérc) to the ocean, and 
part of which was covered by the wood Ardu- 
enna. They wcre divided into several smaller 
tribes, the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleu- 
moxii, and Geiduni. In B.C. 58 they were de- 
feated by Cesar with such slaughter that out 
of sixty thousand men capable of bearing arms 
only five hundred were left. 

NEsacTIUM, a town in Istria, on the River 
Arsia, taken by the Romans B.C. 177. 

[Nesma (Noain, Hom.), a Nereid, a eom- 
panion of the nymph Cyrenc.] 

Nesis (now Visita), a small island off the 
coast of Campania, betwcen Puteoli and Neapo- 
lis, and opposite Mount Pausilypus. This isl- 
and was a favorite residence of some of the Ro- 
man nobles. 

[Nesos (now Neso), a small city in the north- 
ern part of Eubea.] 
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_Nessonts (Neocuvíc), a lake in Thessaly, a 
little south of the River Pencus, and northeast 
of Larissa, is in summer merely a swamp, but 
ln Winter i$ not only full of water, but even 
overflows its banks. Nessonis and the neigh- 
boring Lake Bebcis were regarded by the an- 
cicnts as remains of the vast lake which was 
supposed to have covered the whole of Thes- 
saly till an outlet was made for its waters 
through the rocks of Tempe. 

Nessus (Néccor), a centaur, who carried De- 
ianira across the River Evenus, but, attempting 
to run away with her, was shot by Hercules 
With a poisoned arrow, which afterward be- 
came the cause of the death of Hereules. Vid. 
p. 359, a. ` 

[Nessus (Nécooc). Vid. Nustus.] 

Nestor (Nécrop), king of Pylos, son of Nel- 
eus and Chloris, husband of Eurydiec, and father 
of Pisidice, Polyeaste, Perseus, Stratius, Are- 
tus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
Thrasymedes. Some relate that, after the 
death of Eurydice, Nestor married Anaxibia, 
the daughter of Atreus, and sister of Agamem- 
non; but this Anaxibia is elsewhere described 
as the wife of Strophius and the mother of Py- 
lades. When Hereulcs invaded the country of 
Nelcus aud slew his sons, Nestor alone was 
spared, either because he was absent from Py- 
los, or because he had taken no part in earrying 
off from Hercules the oxen of Geryones. In 
his youth and early manhood Nestor was a dis- 
tinguished warrior. He defeatcd both the Ar- 
eadians and Eleans. He took part in the fight 
of the Lapithe against the Centaurs, and he is 
mentioned among the Calydonian hunters and 
the Argonauts. Although far advanced in age,. 
he sailed with the other Greek heroes against 
Troy. Having ruled over three gencrations of 
men, his advice and authority were deemed 
equal to that of the immortal gods, and he was 
renowned for liis wisdom, his justice, and his 
knowledge of war. After the fall of Troy he 
returned home, and arrived safely in Pylos, 
where Jupiter (Zeus) granted to him the full 
enjoyment of old age, surrounded by intelligent 
and brave sons. Various towns in Peloponne- 
sus, of the name of Pylos, laid claim to being 
the city of Nestor. On this point, vid. p. 542, a. 

[Nestor (Néorwp), an academic philosopher, 
preceptor of Marcellus, son of Octavia.] 

Nestorines (Neoropidnc), i.e., a son of Nes- 
tor, as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 

Nestorius, a celebrated Heresiarch, was ap- 
pointed patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 428, 
but, in consequence of his heresy, was deposed 
at the couneil of Ephesus, 431. His great op- 
ponent was Cyril. Nestorius was subsequent- 
ly banished to one of the oases in Egypt, and 
he died in exile probably before 450. Nestorius 
carefully distinguished between the divine and 
human nature attributed to Christ, and refused 
to give to tlie Virgin Mary the title of Theoto- 
cus (Ocorókoc), or “Mother of God.” The opin- 
ions of Nestorius are still maintained by the 
Nestorian Christians. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus (Nécroc: now 
called Mesto by the Grecks, Karasu by the 
Turks), a river in Thrace, which rises in Mount 
Rhodope, flows southeast, and falls into the 
JEgean Sea west of Abdcra and p the 
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island of Thasos. ‘The Nestus formed the east- 
ern boundary of Macedonia from the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great. 

Nesus. Ved. CEnIADA. 

Netum (Netinus: now Noto Antigua, near 
Noto), a town in Sicily, southwest of Syracuse, 
and a dependency of the latter. 

Nevri (Ne?pot, Nevpot), a people of Sarmatia 
Europea, whom Herodotus describes as not 
of Scythian race, though they followed Scyth- 
ian customs. Having been driven out from 
their earlier abodes by a plague of serpents, 
they settled to the northwest of the sources of 
the Tyras (now Dniester). They were esteem- 
ed skillful in enchantment. 

Nevirnum. Vid. Noviopunum, No. 2. 

Nicma (Nikaia: Nexacedc, Nikaeóc, Nicoen- 
sis, Nicensis). 1. (Ruins at Iznik), one of the 
most celebrated cities of Asia, stood on the 
eastern side of the Lake Ascania (now Iznik) 
in Bithynia. Its site appears to have been oc- 
cupied in very ancient times by a town called 
Attea, and afterward by a settlement of the 
Bottizans, called Ancore or Helicore, which 
was destroyed by the Mysians. Not long after 
the death of Alexander the Great, Antigonus 
built on the same spot a city which he named 
after himself, Antigonéa ; but Lysimachus soon 
after changed the name into Nicea, in honor of 
his wife. Under the kings of Bithynia it was 
often the royal residence, and it long disputed 
with Nicomedia the rank of capital of Bithynia. 
The Roman emperors bestowed upon it numer- 
ous honors and benefits, which are recorded on 
its coins. Its position at the junction of sev- 
eral of the chief roads leading through Asia Mi- 
nor to Constantinople made it the centre of a 
large traffic. It is very famous in ecclesiastical 
history as the seat of the great cecumenical 
council which Constantine convoked in A.D. 
325, chiefly for the decision of the Arian con- 
troversy, and which drew up the Nicene Creed; 
that is to say, the first part of the well-known 
ereed so called, the latter part of which was 
added by the Council of Constantinople in the 
year 381. The Council of Nice (as we com- 
monly call it) also settled the time of keeping 
Easter. A second council, held here in 787, 
decided in favor of the worship of images. In 
the very year of the great council, Nicea was 
overthrown by an earthquake, but it was re- 
stored by the Emperor Valens in 368. Under 
the later emperors of the East, Nicea long 
served as the bulwark of Constantinople against 
the Arabs and Turks: it was taken by the Sel- 
juks in 1078, and became the capital of the Sul- 
tan Soliman; it was retaken by the First Cru- 
saders in 1097. After the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Venetians and the Franks, and 
the foundation of the Latin empire there in 
1204, the Greek emperor, Theodorus Lascaris, 
made Nicea the capital of a separate kingdom, 
in which his followers maintained themselves 
with various success against the Latins of Con- 
stantinople on the one side, and the Seljuks of 
Iconium on the other, and in 1261 regained 
Constantinople. At length, in 1330, Nicea was 
finally taken by Orchan, the son of the founder 
of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Iznik, the 
modern Nicea, is a poor village of about one 
hundred houses; but the double walls of the 
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ancient city still remain almost complete, ex- 
hibiting four large and two small gates. There 
are also the remains of the two moles which 
formed the harbor on the lake, of an aqueduct, 
of the theatre, and of the gymnasium ; in this 
last edifice, we-are told, there was a point from 
which all the four gates were visible, so great 
was the regularity with which the city was 
built.—2. (Now Nilab), a city of India, on the 
borders of the Paropamisade, on the west of 
the River Cophen.—3. (Now probably ruins at 
Darapoor), a city of India, on the River Hydas- 
pes (now Jelum), built by Alexander to com- 
memorate his victory over Porus.—4. A fort- 
ress of the Epicnemidian Locrians on the sea, 
near the Pass of Thermopylæ, which it com- 
manded. From its important position, it is 
often mentioned in the wars of Greece with 
Macedonia and with the Romans. In the for- 
mer, lts betrayal to Philip by the Thracian dy- 
nast Phalecus led to the termination of the Sa- 
cred war, B.C. 346 ; and after various changes, 
it is found, at the time of the wars with Rome, 
in the hands of the Atolians.—5. In Illyria. 
Vid. N1c14.—6. An ancient name of Mariana in 
Corsica.—7. (Now Nizza, Nice), a city on the 
coast of Liguria, a little east of the River Var; 
a colony of Massilia, and subject to that city ; 
hence it was considered as belonging to Gaul, 
though it was just beyond the frontier. It first 
became important as a stronghold of the Chris- 
tian religion, which was preached there by Na- 
zarius at an early period. 

Nicanper (Nixavdpoc). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Charilaus, and father of Theopompus, 
reigned about B.C. 809-770.—2. A Greek poet, 
grammarian, and physician, was a native of 
Claros, near Colophon in Ionia, whence he is 
frequently called a Colophonian. He succeeded 
his father as one of the hereditary priests of 
Apollo Clarius. He appears to have flourished 
about B.C. 185-135. Of the numerous works 
of Nicander only two poems are extant, one 
entitled Theriaca (Onpiaká), which consists of 
nearly one thousand hexameter lines, and treats 
of venomous animals and the wounds inflicted 
by them, and another entitled Alexipharmaca 
CAldesipápuaxa), which consists of more than 
six hundred hexameter lines, and treats of poi- 
sons and their antidotes. Among the ancients, 
his authority in all matters relating to toxicol- 
ogy seems to have been considered high. His 
works are frequently quoted by Pliny, Galen, 
and other ancient writers. His style is harsh 
and obscure; and his works are now scarcely 
ever read as poems, and are only consulted by 
those who are interested in points of zoological 
and medical antiquities. "The best edition is by 
Schneider, who published the Alexipharmaca in 
1792, Hale, and the T'heriaca in 1816, Lips. 

Nicanor (Nixávop). 1. Son of Parmenion, a 
distinguished officer in the service of Alexan- 
der, died during the king’s advance into Bac- 
tria, B.C. 330.—2. A Macedonian officer, who, 
in the division of the provinces after the death 
of Perdiccas (321), obtained the government of 
Cappadocia. He attached himself to the party 
of Antigonus, who made him governor of Media 
and the adjoining provinces, which he continu- 
ed to hold until 312, when he was deprived of 
them by Seleucus. — 3. A Macedonian officer 
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under Cassander, by whom he was seeretly dis- 
patched, immediately on the death of Antipater, 
319, to take the eommand of the Macedoni- 
an garrison at Munychia. Nicanor arrived at 
Athens before the news of Antipater’s death, 
and thus readily obtained possession of the 
fortress. Soon afterward he surprised the Pi- 
reus also, and placed both fortresses in the 
hands of Cassander on the arrival of the latter 
in Attica in 318. Nicanor was afterward dis- 
patched by Cassander with a fleet to the Hel- 
lespont, where he gained a victory over the ad- 
miral of Polysperchon. On his return to Athens 
he ineurred the suspieion of Cassander, and 
was put to death.—[4. Surnamed the Elephant, 
a general under Philip V. of Macedonia, who 
invaded Attiea with an army just before the 
breaking out of the war between Philip and the 
Romans, B.C. 200 : he also eommanded the rear- 
guard of Philip's army at the battle of Cynos- 
cephale, B.C. 197.—5. Son of Patroclus, sent 
by Lysias, the regent of Syria during the ab- 
sence of Antiochus IV., to reduce the revolted 
Jews. He was completely defeated and slain 
by Judas Maceabeus, B.C. 165.—6. Aristotle's 
adopted son, destined by the philosopher to be 
his son-in-law.—7. A celebrated grammarian, 
lived during the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 127. 
His labors were ehiefly devoted to punctuation, 
and henee he was nieknamed 2r:yuarías.] 

Nicarcuus (Níkapyoc). [1. An Areadian ofti- 
cer in the Greek army of the younger Cyrus : 
after the defeat and death of Cyrus, he aban- 
doned the Greeks, and went over to the Per- 
sians with about twenty of his men.]—2. The 
author of thirty-cight epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, appears to have lived at Rome near 
she beginning of the second eentury of the 
Christian era. 

Niciror, SELEUCUs. Vid. SELEUCUS. 

Nice (Niky), ealled Vicroría by the Romans, 
the goddess of vietory, is described as a daugh- 
ter of Pallas and Styx, and as a sister of Zelus 
(zeal), Cratos (strength), and Bia (force). When 
Jupiter (Zens) commeneed fighting against the 
Titans, and ealled upon the gods for assistanee, 
Niee and her two sisters were the first who 
came forward, and Jupiter (Zeus) was so pleas- 
ed with their readiness, that he caused them 
ever after to live with him in Olympus. Nice 
had a eelebrated temple on the aeropolis of 
Athens, which is still extant and in exeellent 
preservation. She is often scen represented in 
ancient works of art, espeeially with other di- 
vinities, sueh as Jupiter (Zeus) and Minerva 
(Athena), and with conquering heroes whose 
horses she guides. In her appearance she re- 
sembles Minerva (Athena), but has wings, and 
carries a palm or a wreath, and is engaged in 
raising a trophy, or in inseribing the victory of 
the eonqueror on a shicld. 

NicEPHORÍUN (Nexyddptov). 1. (Now Rakkah), 
a fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Eu- 
phrates, near the mouth of the River Bileeha 
(now el Bclikh), and due south of Edessa, built 
by order of Alexander, and probably eompleted 
under Seleucus. It is doubtless the same plaee 
as the CarriNIcus of CarviNicuw (KaAAívucoc 
or -ov), the fortifications of whieh were repaired 
by Justinian. Its name was again ehanged to 
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buildings by the Emperor Leo.—2. A fortress 
on the Propontis, belonging to the territory of 
Pergamus. 

Niciendrivs (Numóópioc), a river of Armenia 
Major, on whieh Tigranes built his residenee 
Picranocerra. It was a tributary of the Up- 
per Tigris; probably identical with the Cex- 
TRITES, Or à Small tributary of it. 

NickPHORUs (Nugóópoc). 1. Cartisrus XAN- 
THOPULUS, tlie author of the Eeelesiastical His- 
tory, was born in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, and died about 1450. His Ec- 
clesiastical History was originally in twenty- 
three books, of which there are eighteen ex- 
tant, extending from the birth of Christ down 
to the death of the tyrant Phocas in 610. Al- 
though Nicephorus eompiled from the works 
of his predeecssors, he entirely remodelled his 
materials, and his style is vastly superior to 
that of his contemporaries. Edited by Duezus, 
Paris, 1630, 2 vols. folio.—9. Grecoras. Vid. 
Grecoras.—3. Parriarcua, originally the no- 
tary or ehief secretary of state to the Emperor 
Constantine V. Copronymus, subsequently re- 
tired into a convent, and was raised to the pa- 
triarehate of Constantinople in 806. He was 
deposed in 815, and died in 828. Several of 
his works have eome down to us, of whieh the 
most important is entitled Breviarium Histori- 
cum, a Byzantine history, extending from 602 
to 770. ‘This is one of the best works of the 
Byzantine period. Edited by Petavius, Paris, 
1616, [and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837}. 

Nicer (now Neckar), a river in Germany fall- 
ing into the Rhine at the modern Mannheim. 

Niceratus (Nexgparoc). 1. Father of Nicias, 
the eelebrated Athenian general.—2. Son of 
Nielas, put to death by the thirty tyrants, to 
whom his great wealth was no doubt a tempta- 
tion.—3. A Greek writer on plants, one of the 
followers of Aselepiades of Bithynia. 

Nicetas (Nixgrac). 1. Acominarus, also eall- 
ed Cuonrates, beeause he was a native of 
Chonz, formerly Colossx, in Phrygia, one of 
the most important Byzantine historians, lived 
in the latter half of the twelfth and the former 
half of the thirteenth eenturies. He held im- 
portant publie offices at Constantinople, and 
was present at the capture of the eity by the 
Latins in 1204, of which he has given us a faith- 
ful description. He eseaped to Niewa, where 
he died about 1216. The history of Nieetas 
eonsists of ten distinet works, each of which 
eontains one or more books, of whieh there are 
twenty-one, giving the history of the emperors 
from 1118 to 1206. The best edition is by 
Bekker, Bonn, 1835. — 2. Eucrnianus, lived 
probably toward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and wrote “The History of the Lives of 
Drusilla and Charicles," which is the worst of 
all the Greek romanees that have come down 
to us. It was published for the first time by 
Boissonade, Paris, 1819, 2 vols. 

Nicía (now Enza ?), a tributary of the Po in 
Gallia Cisalpina. 

[Nicta, a place on the borders of Macedonia 
and lllyria, between Lychnidus and Heraclea, 
the same as Nicaa, No. 5.] | 

Nicías (Nixías) 1. A celebrated Athenian 
general during the Peloponnesian War, was the 


LrowróróLis, when it was adorned with fresh | son of Niceratus, from whom he inherited a 
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jarge fortune. His property was valued at one 
hundred talents. From this cause, combined 
With his unambitious character, and his aver- 
sion to all dangerous innovations, he was natu- 
rally brought into conneetion with the aristo- 
eratical portion of his fellow-eitizens. He was 
several times associated with Pericles as strat- 
egus, and his great prudence and high eharac- 
ter gained for him considerable influence. On 
the death of Pericles he came forward more 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the other 
demagogues of Athens; but, from his military 
reputation, the mildness of his charaeter, and 
the liberal use which he made of his great 
wealth, he was looked upon with respect by all 
classes of tle citizens. His timidity led him 
to buy off the attacks of the sycophants. He 
Was a man of strong religious feeling, and Ar- 
istophanes ridicules him in the Equites for his 
timidity and superstition. His characteristic 
caution was the distinguishing feature of his 
military career; and his military operations 
were almost always successful. He frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies during the 
earlier years of the Peloponnesian war. After 
the death of Cleon (B.C. 422) he exerted all his 
influence to bring about a peace, which was 
eoncluded in the following year (421). For the 
next few years Nicias used all his efforts to in- 
duce the Athenians to preserve the peace, and 
Was constantly opposed by Alcibiades, who had 
now become the leader of the popular party. 
In 415 the Athenians resolved on sending their 
great expedition to Sicily, and appointed Nieias 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the command. 
Nicias disapproved of the expedition altogeth- 
er, and did all that he could to divert the Atheni- 
ans from this course. But his representations 
produced no effect, and he set sail for Sicily 
with his eolleagues. Alcibiades was soon aft- 
erward recalled (vid. Aucrs1apeEs), and the sole 
command was thus virtually left in the hands 
of Nicias. His early operations were attended 
with suecess. He defeated the Syracusans in 
the autumn, and employed the winter in se- 
curing the co-operation of several of the Greek 
cities, and of the Siculian tribes in the island. 
In the spring of next year he renewed his at- 
tacks upon Syracuse; he succeeded in seizing 
on Epipole, and eommenced the circumvalla- 
tion of Syracuse. About this time Lamachus 
was slain in a skirmish under the walls. All 
the attempts of the Syracusans to stop the cir- 
cumvallation failed. The works were nearly 
completed, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 
sealed, when Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
Sicily. Vid. Gyuirpus. The tide of success 
now turned, and Nicias found himself obliged 
to send to Athens for re-enforcements, and re- 
quested, at the same time, that another com- 
mander might be sent to supply his place, as 
his feeble health rendcred him unequal to the 
discharge of his duties. The Athenians voted 
re enforcements, which were placed under the 
command of Demosthenes and Eurymedon; but 
they would not allow Nicias to resign his com- 
mand. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in Sicily 
(413), made a vigorous effort to recover Epipo- 
le, which the Athentans had lost. He was 
nearly successful, but was finally driven back 
with severe loss. Demosthenes now deemed 
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_any further attempts against the city hopeless, 


and therefore proposed to abandon the siege 
and return to Athens. To this Nicias would 
not consent. He professed to stand in dread 
of the Athenians at home; but he appears to 
have had reasons for believing that a party 
among the Syraeusans themselves were likely, 
in no long time, to faeilitate the reduetion of 
the eity. But meantime fresh sueeors arrived 
for the Syracusans ; siekness was making rav- 
ages among the Athenian troops, and at length 
Nicias himself saw the necessity of retreating. 
Seeret orders were given that every thing 
should be in readiness for departure, when an 
eclipse of the moon happened. ‘The credulous 
superstition of Nieias led to the total destruc- 
tion of the Athenian armament. The sooth- 
sayers interpreted the event as an injunction 
from the gods that they should not retreat be- 
fore the next full moon, and Nicias resolutely 
determined to abide by their decision. The 
Syraeusans resolved to bring the enemy to an 
engagement, and, in a decisive naval battle, 
defeated the Athenians. They were now mas- 
ters of the harbor, and the Athenians were re- 
duced to the necessity of making a desperate 
effort to escape. The Athenians were again 
decisively defeated ; and having thus lost their 
fleet, they were obliged to retreat by land. 
They were pursued by the enemy, and were 
finally compelled to surrender. Both Nicias 
and Demosthenes were put to death by the 
Syracusans.—2. The physician of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, who offered to the Roman consul to 
poison the king for a eertain reward. Fabrieius 
not only rejected his base offer with indigna- 
tion, but immediately sent him back to Pyrrhus 
with notice of his treachery. He is sometimes, 
but erroncously, called Cineas. — 3. A Coan 
grammarian, who lived at Rome in the time 
of Cieero, with whom he was intimate.—4. A 
celebrated Athenian painter, flourished about 
B.C. 320. He was the most distinguished dis- 
ciple of Euphranor. His works seem to have 
been all painted in encaustic. One of his great- 
est paintings was a representation of the infer- 
nal regions as described by Homer. He refus- 
ed to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although the 
price offered for it was sixty talents. 

[NicirrE (Nikémmg). 1. A daughter of Pelops, 
and the wife of Sthenelus.—2. A daughter of 
Thespius, the mother of Antimaehus by Her- 
cules. ] 

[Nicrppus (Nixixwoc). 1. A native of Cos, 
who finally made himself tyrant of the island.— 
2. One of the ephors of the Messenians in B.C. 
220.] 

NicocHAres (Nixoydpyc), an Athenian poet 
of the Old Comedy, the son of Philonides, was 
contemporary with Aristophanes. [The frag- 
ments of his comedies are collected in Meineke's. 
Fragm. Comic. Grac., vol. i, p. 465—468, edit. 
minor.] 

NicocLEs (Nexoxajc). 1. King of Salamis in 
Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he suceeeded 
B.C. 374. Isocrates addressed him a long pan- 
egyric upon his father’s virtues, for which Nic- 
ocles rewarded the orator with the magnificent 
present of twenty talents. Scarcely any par- 
ticulars are known of the reign of Nicocles. 
He is said to have perished by a violent death. 
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but neither the period nor circumstances of this 
event are recorded.—2. Prince or ruler of Pa- 
phos, in Cyprus, during the period which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander. He was at first 
one of those who took part with Ptolemy against 
Antigonus ; but, having subsequently entered 
into secret negotiations with Antigonus, he was 
compelled by Ptolemy to put an end to his own 
life, D.C. 310.—3. Tyrant of Sicyon, was de- 
posed by Aratus, after a reign of only four 
months, D.C. 251.—[4. Of Soli, an officer in the 
army of Alexander the Great.—5. An Athenian, 
put to death with his friend Phocion, B C. 318. 
As he had always heen a warm friend to him, 
he begged of Phocion, as a last favor, to be al- 
lowed to drink the poison before his illustrious 
friend, a request which Phocion unwillingly 
conceded. ] 

[Nicocrates (Nixoxpdryc). 1. A native of 
Cyprus, collected an extensive library at a very 
early period —2. Archon of Athens, B.C. 333.] 

Nicocriion (Nexoxpéwv), king of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander’s expedition 
into Asia. After the death of Alexander he 
took part with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and 
was Intrnusted by Ptolemy with the chief com- 
mand over the whole island. Nicocreon is said 
to have ordered the philosopher Anaxarchus to 
be pounded to death in a stone mortar, in re- 
venge for an insult which the latter had offered 
the king when he visited Alexander at Tyre. 

Nicouius CHALCOCONDYLES. Vid. CHALCO- 
CONDYLES. 

NicoLaus Damascenus, a Greek historian, and 
an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and 
of Augustus. He was, as his name indicates, a 
native of Damascus, and a son of Antipater and 
Stratonice. He received an excellent educa- 
tion, and he carried on his philosophical studies 
ip cominon with Herod, at whose court he re- 
sided. In B.C. 13 he accompanied Herod on a 
visit to Augustus at Rome, on which occasion 
Augustus made Nicolaus a present of the finest 
fruit of the palm-trec, which the emperor called 
Nicolai—a name by which it continued to be 
known down to the Middle Ages. Nicolaus rose 
so high in the favor of Augustus that he was 
on more than one occasion of great service to 
Herod, when the emperor was incensed against 
ihe latter. Nicolaus wrote a large number of 
works, of which the most important were, 1. A 
life of himself, of which a considerable portion 
is still extant. 2. A universal history, which 
consisted of one hundred and forty-four books, 
of which we have only a few fragments. 3. Alife 
of Augustus, from which we have some extracts 
made by command of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus. He also wrote commentaries on Aris- 
totle, and other philosophical works, and was 
the author of several tragedies and comedies: 
Stobaeus bas preserved a fragment of one of his 
comedies, cxtending to forty-four lines. The 
best edition of his fragments is by Orelli, Lips., 
1804. 

Nicomícuus (Nikduayoc). 1. Father of Aris- 
totle. Vid. p. 100, a.—2 Son of Aristotle by the 
slave Herpyllis. He was himself a philosopher, 
and wrote some philosophical works. A portion 
of Aristotle’s writings bears the name of Nico- 
machean Ethics, but why we can not tell; wheth- 
er the father so named them, as a memorial of 
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his affection for his young son, or whether they 
derived their title from being afterward edited 
and commented on by Nicomachus.—3. Called. 
Gerasenus, from his native place, Gerasa in 
Arabia, was a Pythagorean, and the writer ofa 
life of Pythagoras, now lost. Tis date is infer- 
red from his mention of Thrasyllus, who lived 
under Tiberius. He wrote on arithmetic and 
music; and two of his works on these subjects 
are still extant. The work on arithmetic was 
printed by Wechel, Paris, 1538; also, after the 
Theologumena Arithmetice, attributed to lambli- 
chus, Lips., 1817. The work on music was 
printed by Meursius, in his collection, Lugd. Bat., 
1616, and in the collection of Meibomius, Amst., 
1652.—4. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, was 
the elder brother and teacher of the great painter 
Aristides. He flourished B.C. 360, and onward. 
He was an elder contemporary of Apelles and 
Protogencs. He is frequently mentioned by the 
ancient writers in terms of the highest praise. 
Cicero says that in his works, as well as in 
those of Echion, Protogenes, and Apelles, every 
thing was already perfect. (Brutus, 18.) 
NicómEpEs (Nexougjdyc). 1.1. King of Bithyn- 
la, was the eldest son of Zipcetes, whom he 
succeeded, B.C. 278. With the assistance of 
the Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he de- 
feated and put to death his brother Zipeetes, who 
had for some time held the independent sover- 
eignty of a considerable part of Bithynia. The 
rest of his reign appears to have been undis- 
turbed, and under his sway Bithynia rose to a 
high degree of power and prosperity. He found- 
ed the city of Nicomedia, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom. The length ofhis reign 
is uncertain, but he probably died about 250. 
He was succeeded by his son ZieLas.—2. II. 
Surnamed Eripranes, king of Bithynia, reigned 
B.C. 149-91. He was the son and successor of 
Prusias II., and fourth in descent from the pre- 
ceding. He was brought up at Rome, where he 
succeeded in gaining the favor of the senate. 
Prusias, in consequence, became jealous of his 
son, and sent secret instructions for his assas- 
sination. ‘The plot was revealed to Nicomedes, 
who thereupon returned to Asia, and declared 
open war against his father. Prusias was de- 
serted by his subjects, and was put to death by 
order of his son, 149. Ofthe long and tranquil 
reign of Nicomedes, few events have been trans- 
mitted to us. He courted the friendship of the 
Romans, whom he assisted in the war against 
Aristonicus, 131. He subsequently obtained 
possession of Paphlagonia, and attempted to 
gain Cappadocia, by marrying Laodice, the wid- 
ow of Ariarathes VI. He was, however, ex- 
pelted from Cappadocia by Mithradates ; and he 
was also compelled by the Romans to abandon 
Paphlagonia, when they deprived Mithradates 
of Cappadocia.—3. IIT. Surnamed PhiLoPATOR, 
king of Bithynia (91-74), son and successor of 
Nicomedes lI. Immediately after his accession 
he was expelled by Mithradatcs, who set up 
against him his brother Socrates ; but he was 
restored by the Romans in the following year 
(90). At the instigation of the Romans, Nico- 
medes now proceeded to attack the dominions ' 
of Mithradates, who cxpelted him a second time 
from his kingdom (88). This was the immedi- 
ate occasion of the first Mithradatic war; at the 
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conclusion of which (84) Nicomedes was again 
reinstated in his kingdom. He reigned nearly 
ten years after this second restoration. He died 
at the beginning of 74, and having no children, 
by his will bequeathed his kingdom to the Ro- 
man people. 

Nicómenia (Nixouñdera : Nexoundedte, fem. Ne- 
xoundtooa: now ruins at Izmid or Iznikmid), a 
celebrated city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, built 
by King Nicomedes I. (B.C. 264), at the north- 
eastern corner of thc Sinus Astacenus (now 
Gulf of Izmid : eompare Astacus). It was the 
chief residence of the kings of Bithynia, and it 
soon became one of the most splendid cities of 
the then known world. Under the Romans it 
was a colony, and a favorite residence of sev- 
eral of the later emperors, especially of Diocle- 
tian and Constantine the Great. ‘Though re- 
peatedly injured by earthquakes, it was always 
restored by the munificence of the emperors. 
Like its neighbor and rival, Nica, it occupies 
an important place in the wars against the 
Turks; but it is still more memorable in his- 
tory as the scene of Hannibal's death. It was 
the birth-place of the historian Arrian. 

[Nicon (Níxov). 1. A Tarentine, who be- 
trayed his native city to Hannibal during the 
second Punic war, B.C. 212. The Romans hav- 
ing subsequently taken Tarentum by surprise, 
Nicon fell bravely fighting in defence of the 
city.—2. A leader of the Cilician pirates, who 
was taken prisoner by P. Servilius [sauricus.— 
3. A comic poet, probably of the new comedy : 
a fragment of one of his comedies is given by 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. ii., p. 1176, 
edit. minor. —4. An architect and geometri- 
cian of Pcrgamus in Mysia, the father of the 
physician Galen: he was a learned and accom- 
plished man, and superintended in person the 
education of his distinguished son.] 

Niconia or Nicénium, a town in Scythia, on 
the right bank of the Tyras (now Dniester). 

NicórHoN and Nicórmron (Nixoddv, Nikó- 
$pov), an Athenian comic poet, son of Theron, 
and a contemporary of Aristophanes at the close 
ofhis career. [The fragments of his comedies 
are collected by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., 
vol. i., p. 468-472, edit. minor.] 

Nicórónis (Nixémodic: NexorroAirns, Nicopo- 
jitanus). 1. (Ruins at Paleoprevyza), a city at 
the southwestern cxtremity of Epirus, on the 
point of land which forms the northern side of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Ambracia, opposite 
to Actium. It was built by Augustus in memory 
of the battle of Actium, and was peopled from 
Ambracia, Anactorium, and other neighboring 
cities, and also with settlers from Ætolia. Au- 
gustus also built a temple of Apollo on a neigh- 
boring hill, and founded games in honor of the 
god, which were held every fifth ycar. The 
city was received into the Amphictyonic league 
in place of the Dolopes. It is spoken of both as 
a libera civitas and as a colony. It had a con- 
siderable commeree and extensive fisheries. It 
was made the capital of Epirus by Constantine, 
and its buildings were restored both by Julian 
and by Justinian.--2. (Now Nicopoli), a city of 
Moesia Inferior, on the Danube, built by Trajan 
in memory of a victory over the Dacians, and 
celebrated as the scenc ofthe great defeat of the 
Hungarians and Franks by the Sultan Bajazet, 
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on the 28th of September, 1396.—3. (Now En. 
derez, or Devrigni?), a city of Armenia Minor, 
on or near the Lycus, and not far from the 
sources of the Halys, founded by Pompey on the 
spot where he gained his first victory over Mith- 
radates: a flourishing place in the time of Au- 
gustus: restored by Justinian.—4. A city in the 
northeastern corner of Cilicia, near the Junction 
of the Taurus and Amanus.—[5. Or Emmaus, 
a city of Palestine. Vid. Emmaus.]—6. (Now 
Kars, Kiassera, or Casar's Castle, ruins), a city 
of Lower Egypt, about two or three miles east 
of Alexandrea, on the canal between Alexan- 
drea and Canopus, was built by Augustus in 
memory of his last victory over Antonius. 
Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to Actium, 
Augustus founded a temple of Apollo, with 
games every fifth ycar. Not being mentioned 
after the time of the first Cesars, it would seem 
to have become a mere suburb of Alexandrea. 

[NicosTRATE (Nixoorpdry). Vid. Camena.] 

[Nicostratus (Nexóorparos). 1. An Athenian 
general, son of Diitrephes, was a colleague of 
Nicias at the capture of Cythera; fell in battle 
against Agis near Mantinea.—2. An Argive, 
possessed extraordinary strength of body, and 
was distinguished also for prudence in council; 
was sent by the Argives with a body of three 
thousand men to aid the Persian king Darius 
Ochus against Egypt.] 

Nicostratus (Nixéorparoc). 1. The youngest 
of the three sons of Aristophanes, was himself 
acomic poet. His plays belonged both to the 
middle and the new comedy. [The fragments 
of his comedies are collected by Meineke, Fragm 
Comic. Grec., vol. i., p. 632-640, edit. minor.— 
2. A tragic actor, flourished before B.C. 420 ] 

[NicorERA, a city of Bruttium, on a mountain 
not far from the sea, on the road leading from 
Capua to the Fretum Siculum, between Vibo and. 
Mallie.] 

Nrexrg, Nicir, or Nieris (Níyeip, Níyip, & 
compounded form ofthe word Geir or Gir, which 
seems to be a native African term for a river in 
general), changed, by a confusion which was the 
more easily made on account of the color ofthe 
people ofthe region, into the Latin word Niger, 
a great river of Althiopia Interior, which mod- 
ern usage has identified with the river called 
Joli-ba (1. e., Great River) and Quorra (or, rather, 
Kowara), in Western Africa. As early as the 
time of Herodotus, we find an authentic state- 
ment concerning a river of thc interior of Libya, 
which is cvidently identical both with the Nigeir 
of most of the ancient geographers, and with 
the Quorra. He tells us (ii., 32) that five young 
men of the Nasamones, a Libyan people on the 
Great Syrtis, on the northern coast of Africa, 
started to explore the desert parts of Libya; 
that, after crossing the inhabited part, and the 
region of the wild beasts, they journeyed many 
days through the Desert toward the west, till 
they came to a plain where fruit-trees grew; 
and as they ate the fruit, they were seized by 
some little black men, whose language they 
could not understand, who led them through 
great marshes to a city, inhabited by the same 
sort of littleblack men, who were all enchanters; 
and a great river flowed by the city from west 
to east, and in it there were croeodiles. He- 
rodotus, like his informants, inferred from the 
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course of the river, and from the erocodiles in 
it, that it was the Nile; but it can hardly be 
any river but the Quorra ; and that the eity was 
Timbuetoo is far more probable than not. The 
opinion that the Niger was a western branch 
of the Nile prevailed very generally in ancient 
times, butby no means universally. Pliny gives 
the same account in a very confused manner, 
and makes the Nigris (as he ealls it) the bound- 
ary between Northern Africa and ZEthiopia. 
Ptolemy, however, who evidently had new 
sources of information respecting the interior of 
Africa, makes thc Nigeir rise not far from its 
real sourcc (allowing for the imperfeet observa- 
tions on which his numerical latitudes and longi- 
tudes are founded), and follow a direction not 
very different from what that of the Joli-ba and 
Quorra would be, if we suppose that the Zirmi, 
Koji, and Yeo form an unbroken eommnnication 
betwecn the Quorra and the Lake Tehad. But 
Ptolemy adds, what the most recent diseoveries 
render a very remarkable statcment, that a 
branch of the Nigeir eonimunieates with the 
Lake Libya (A:6%7), whieh he places in 169 30' 
north latitude, and 35° cast longitude (i. e., from 
the Fortunate Islands = 17? from Greenwieh). 
This is almost exactly the position of Lake Thad; 
and, if the T'chadda really flows out of this lake, 
it will represent the brauch of the Nigeir spoken 
of by Ptolemy, whose informants, however, seem 
to have inverted the direction of its stream. It 
is further remarkable that Ptolemy places on the 
Nigeir a city named Thamondocana in the exact 
position of Timbuctoo, and that the length of the 
river. computed from his position, agrees very 
nearly with its real length. The error of eon- 
necting the Niger and the Nile revived after 
the time of Ptolemy, and has only bcen ex- 
ploded by very recent diseoveries. 

Nicer, C. Pescennius, was governor of Syria 
during the latter part of the reign of Commodus, 
on whose death he was salutcd emperor by the 
legions in the East, A.D. 193; but in the fotlow- 
ing year he was defeated and put to death by 
Septimius Severus. Many ancedotes have heen 
preserved of the firmness with which Niger 
enforeed the most rigid diseipline among his 
troops; but he preserved his popularity by the 
impartiality which he displayed, and by the ex- 
ample of frugality, temperance, and hardy en- 
duranee of toil which he exhibited in his own 
person. 

Nroira (Níyerpa, Ptol. : now Jennch ?), a city 
on the northern side ofthe River Nigeir, and the 
capital of the Nroritz. 

Nicrit Or -&rES (Neypirat, Neypiras Aidiorec, 
Néypnrec), the northernmost of the Ethiopian 
ü. c., Negro) communitics of Central Africa, 
dwelt about the Nigeir, in the great plain of 
Soudan. 

Nieritis Lacus (Neyplres Aduvy), a lake in the 
interior of Afriea, out of whieh Ptolemy repre- 
sents the River Nigeiras flowing. He places it 
about at the true souree of the Nigcir (2. e., the 
Joli-ba); but it is not yet discovered whether 
the river has its souree in a lake. “Some mod- 
ern gcographers identify it with the Lake Debo, 
southwest of Timbuctoo. 

NiLúróLis or Nitus (NeiAov «óAte, Nei2oc), a 
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in the Nile, twenty geographieal miles northeast 
of Heraeleopolis. There was a temple here in 
whieh, as throughont Egypt, the River Nile was 
worshipped as a god. 

NiLus (ó NeiAoc, derived probably from a word 
whieh still exists in the old dialeets of India, 
Nilas, i. e., black, and somctimes called MéAac 
by the Grccks : Neidoc occurs first in Hesiod ; 
Homer ealls the river Alyuxroc: now Nile, 
Arab. Bahr- Nil, or simply Bahr, i. e., the River : 
the modern names of its upper course, in Nubia 
and Abyssinia, are various). This river, one 
ofthc most important in the world, flowsthrouch 
a channel whieh forms a sort of cleft extending 
north and south through the high rocky and 
sandy land of Northeastern Africa. Its west- 
ern or main branch has not yet been traeed to 
its sonrec, but it has been followed up to a point 
in 4° 42' north latitude, and 30° 58' east longi- 
tude, where it is a rapid mountain stream, run- 
ning at the rate of six knots an hour over a 
rocky bed, free from alluvial soil. After a eourse 
in the general direction of north-northeast as 
far as a place called Khartum, in 15° 34’ north 
latitude, and 329 30' east longitude, this river, 
whieh is called the Bahr-el-Abiad, i. e., White 
River, reeeives another large river, the Bahr- 
el-Azrek, i. c., Blue River, the sourees of whieh 
are in the highlands of Abyssinia, about 11° 
north latitude, and 37° east longitude: this is 
the middle branch of the Nile system, the As- 
TaPUS of the ancients. The third, or eastern 
branch, ealled Tacazze, the AsTaBoRas of the 
aneients, rises also in the highlands of Abys- 
sinia, in about 11° 40’ north latitude, and 39° 
40’ cast longitude, and joins the Nile (2. e., the 
main stream formed by the union of the Abiad 
and the Azrek), in 17° 45’ north latitude, and 
about 34° 5' east longitude : the point of june- 
tion was the apex ofthe island of Meror. Here 
the united river is about two miles broad. 
Hence it flows through Nubia, in a magnificent 
rocky valley, falling over six cataracts, the 
northernmost of whieh, called the First cataract 
(i. €., to a person going up thc river), is and has 
always been the southern boundary of Egypt. 
Of its course from this point to its junction 
with the Mediterranean, a suficient general de- 
scription has been given under /Ecvrrus (p. 
17, a.). The branches into which it parted at the 
southern point of the Delta were, in ancient 
times, three in number, and these again parted 
into seven, of which, Herodotus tells us, five 
werc natural and two artificial. These seven 
mouths were nearly all named from cities which 
stood upon them : they werc ealled, proceeding 
from cast to west, the Pelusiae, the Tanitie or 
Saitie, the Mendesian, the Phatnitic, or Path- 
metie, or Bucolie, the Sebennytie, the Bolbitic or 
Bolbitinc, and the Canobie or Canopic. Through 
the alterations eauscd by the alluvial deposits 
of the river, they have now all shifted their po- 
sitions, or dwindled into little channels, except 
two, and these are much diminished ; namely, 
the Damiat mouth on the east, and the Rosetta 
mouth on the west. Of the canals connected 
with the Nile in the Delta, the most celebrated 
were the Canobie, which eonnected the Canobic 
mouth with the Lake Mareotis and with Alex- 


city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, in the | andrea, and that of Ptolemy (afterward called 
Nomos Heraclcopolitos, was built on an island | that of Trajan), which connected the Nile at the 
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beginning of the Delta with the Bay of Hero- 
ópolis at the head of the Red Sea: the forma- 
tion of the latter is ascribed to King Necho, and 
its repair and improvement successively to Da- 
rius the son of Hystaspes, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and Trajan. That the Delta, and, indeed, 
the whole alluvial soil of Egypt has been creat- 
ed by the Nile, can not be doubted ; but the 
present small rate of deposit proves that the 
formation must have been made long before the 
historical period. The periodical rise of the 
river has been spoken of under /Ecvrrus. It 
is caused by the tropical rains on the higlilands 
in which it rises. The best ancient accounts, 
preserved by Ptolemy, place its source in a 
range of mountains in Central Africa, called 
the Mountains of the Moon ; and the most re- 
cent information points to a range of mount- 
ains a little north of the equator, called Jebel- 
el- Kumri, or the Blue Mountain, as containing 
the probable sources of the Bahr Abiad. The 
ancient Egyptians deified the Nile, and took the 
utmost care to preserve its water from pollu- 
tion. : 

[Nuus (NeiAoc), the god of the River Nile 
in Egypt, said to have been a son of Oceanus 
and ‘Tethys, and father of Memphis and Chione. 
Pindar calls him a son of Saturn (Cronus).] 

Nixus, the reputed founder of the city of 
Ninus or Nineveh. An account of his exploits 
is given under Semiramis, his wife, whose name 
was more celebrated. Vid. Semiramis. 

Ninus, Ninive (Nívoc, less correctly Nivoc: 
in the Old Testament, Nineveh, LXX. Nivevz, 
Nuveví : Niveoc, Ninivite, pl.), the capital of the 
great Assyrian monarcliy, and one of the most 
ancient cities in the world, stood on the east- 
ern side of the Tigris, at the upper part of its 
course, in the district of Aturia. The accounts 
of its foundation and history are as various as 
those respecting the Assyrian monarchy in gen- 
eral. Vid. Assyria. The Greek and Roman 
writers ascribe its foundation to Ninus; but in 
the book of Genesis (x., 11) we are told, imme- 
diately after the ‘mention of the kingdom of 
Nimrod and his foundation of Babel and other 
cities in Shinar (7. e., Babylon), that “ out of 
that land went forth Asshur” (or otherwise, 
** he—i. e., Nimrod—went forth into Assyria"), 
* and builded Nineveh." "There is no further 
mention of Nineveh in Scripture till the reign 
of Jeroboam II., about B.C. 825, when the proph- 
et Jonah was commissioned to preach repent- 
ance to its inhabitants. It is then described as 
“an exceeding great city, of three days’ jour- 
ney,” and as containing “ more than one hund- 
red and twenty thousand persons that can not 
discern between their right hand and their left 
hand,” which, if this phrase refers to children, 
would represent a population of six hundred 
thousand souls. The other passages, in which 
the Hebrew prophets denounce ruin against it, 


bear witness to its size, wealth, and luxury, and 


the latest of them (Zeph., ii., 13) is dated only 
a few years before the final destruction of the 
city, which was effected by the Medes and 
Babylonians about B.C. 606. It is said by 
Strabo to have been larger than Babylon, and 
Diodorus describes it as an oblong quadrangle 
of one hundred and fifty stadia by ninety, mak- 
ing the circuit of the walls four hundred and 
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eighty stadia (more than fifty-five statute miles): 
if so, the city was twice as large as London to- 
gether with its suburbs. In judging of these 
statements, not only must allowance be made 
for the immense space occupied by palaces and 
temples, but also for the Oriental mode of build- 
ing a city, so as to include large gardens and 
other open spaces Within the walls. The walls 
of Nineveh are described as one hundred feet 
high, and thick enough to allow three chariots 
to pass each other on them; with fifteen hund- 
red towers, two hundred feet in height. The 
city is said to have been entirely destroyed by 
fire when it was taken by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, about B.C. 606 ; and frequent allusions 
occur to its desolate state. Under the Roman 
empire, however, we again meet with a city 
Nineve, in the district of Adiabene, mentioned 
by Tacitus, and again by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, and a medieval historian of the thirteenth 
century mentions a fort of the same name ; but 
statements like these must refer to some later 
place built among or near the ruins of the an- 
cient Nineveh. ‘Thus, of all the great citics of 
the world, none was thought to have been more 
utterly lost than the capital of the most ancient 
ofthe great monarchies. ‘Tradition pointed out 
a few shapeless mounds opposite Mosul, on the 
Upper Tigris, as all that remained of Nineveh; 
and a few fragments of masonry were.occasion- 
ally dug up there, and elsewhere in Assyria, 
bearing inscriptions in an almost unknown char- 
acter, called, from its shape, cuneiform or ar- 
row-headed. Within the last ten years, how- 
ever, those shapeless mounds have been shown 
to contain the remains of great palaces, on the 
walls of which the scenes of Assyrian life and 
the records of Assyrian conquests are sculp- 
tured; while the efforts which had long been. 
made to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions 
found in Persia and Babylonia, as well as As- 
syria, have been so far successful as to make it 
probable that we may soon read the records of 
Assyrian history from her own monuments. It 
is as yet premature to form definite conclusions 
to any great extent. The results of Major 
Rawlinson's study of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria are only in process of publication. 
The excavations cgnducted by Dr. Layard and 
M. Botta have brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the 
traditional site of Nineveh, namely, Kouyunjik 
and Nebbi- Yunus, opposite to Mosul, and at 
Khorsabad, about ten miles to the north-nerth- 
east, but also in a mound eighteen miles lower 
down the river, in the tongue of land between 
the Tigris and the Great Zab, which still bears 
the name of Nzmroud ; and it is clear that their 
remains belong to different periods, embracing 
the records of two distinct dynasties, extending 
over several generations, none of which can be 
later than B.C. 606, while some of them prob- 
ably belong to a period at least as ancient as 
the thirteenth, and perhaps even the fifteenth 
century B.C. There are other mounds of ruins 
as yet nnexplored. Which of these ruins cor- 
respond to the true site of Nineveh, or whether 
(as Dr. Layard suggests) that vast city may 
have extended all the way along the Tigris from 
Kouyunjik to Nimroud, and to a corresponding 
breadth northeast of the river, as far as Khor- 
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sabad, are questions still under diseussion. 
Meanwhile, tee study of the monuments and 
inscriptious thus discovered must soon throw 
fresh light on the whole subject. Some splen- 
did fragments of sculpture, obtained by Dr. Lay- 
ard from Nimroud, are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. 

Nin¥as (Nevdec), sou of Ninus and Semira- 
mis. Vid. SEMIRAMIS. 

NiosE (Neó6y). 1. Daughter of Phoroneus, 
and by Zeus the mother of Argus and Pelasgus. 
—2. Daughter of Tantalus by the Pleiad Tay- 
gete or the Hyad Dione. She was the sister 
of Pelops, and the wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes, by whom she beeame the mother of 
six sons and six daughters. Being proud of the 
number of her children, she deemed herself su- 
perior to Latona (Leto), who had given birth to 
only two children. Apollo and Diana (Arte- 
mis), indignant at such presumption, slew all 
her children with their arrows. For nine days 
their bodies lay in their blood without any one 
burying them, for Jupiter (Zeus) had ehanged 
the people into stones; but on the tenth day 
the gods themselves buried them. Niobe her- 
self, who had gone to Mount Sipylus, was met- 
amorphosed into stone, and even thns contin- 
ued to feel the misfortune with which the gods 
had visited her. This is the Homeric story, 
which later writers have greatly modified and 
enlarged. ‘The number and names of the ehil- 
dren of Niobe vary very much in the different 
accounts; for while Homer states that their 
number was twelve, Hesiod and others men- 
tioned twenty, Aleman only six, Sappho eiglit- 
een, and Herodotus four; but the most eommon- 
lyreeeived number in later times appears to have 
been fourteen, namely, seven sons and seven 
danghiers. According to Homer, all the ehil- 
dren of Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo and 
Diana (Artemis), but later writers state that 
one of her sons, Amphion or Amyclas, and one 
of her daughters, Melibea, were saved, but that 
Meliboea, having turned pale with terror at the 
sight of her dying brothers and sisters, was 
afterward ealled Chloris. ‘The time and place 
at which the children of Niobe were destroyed 
are likewise stated differently. According to 
Homer, they perished in their mothers house. 
Aecording to Ovid, the sons were slain while 
they were engaged in gymnastic exercises in a 
plain near Thebes, and the daughters during the 
funeral of their brothers. Others, again, trans- 
fer the scene to Lydia, or make Niobe, after the 
death of her children, go from Thebes to Lydia, 
to her father Tantalus on Mount Sipylus, where 
Jupiter (Zeus), at her own request, metamorph- 
osed her into a stone, which during the sum- 
mer always shed tears. In the time of Pau- 
sanias people still faneied they could see the 
petrified figure of Niobe on Mount Sipylus. The 
tomb of the children of Niobe, however, was 
shown at Thebes. ‘The story of Niobe and her 
children was frequently taken as a subjeet by 
aneient artists. One of the most celebrated of 
the ancient works of art still extant is the group 
of Niobe and her children, which filled the pedi- 
ment of the temple of Apollo Sosianus at Rome, 
and which was discovered at Rome ia the year 
1583. This group is now at Florence, and con- 
sists of the mother, who holds her youngest 
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daughter on her knees, and thirteen statues 
of her sons and daughters, besides a figure 
usually called the pedagogus of the children 
lhe Romans themselves were uncertain wheth- 
>, the group was the work of Scopas or Praxit- 
eles. 

NiruAres (ó Nióórgc, i. e., Snow-mountain : 
now Balan), a mountain chain of Armenia, form- 
ing an eastern prolongation of the 'Taurus from 
where it is crossed by the Euphrates toward 
the Lake of Van, before reaching which it turns 
to the south, and approaches the Tigris below 
Tigranoeerta ; thus surrounding on the north 
and east the basin of the highest course of the 
Tigris (which is inclosed on the south and 
southwest by Mount Masius), and dividing it 
from the valley of the Arsanias (now Murad) or 
sonthern branch of the Euphrates. ‘The con- 
tinuation of Mount Niphates to the southeast, 
along the eastern margin of the Tigris valley, 
is formed by the mountains of the Carduchi 
(now Mountains of Kurdistan). 

[Niruates (Ncóárgc). one of the Persian gen- 
erals at the battle of the Granicus.] 

Nireus (Nipsdc), son of Charopus and Aglaia, 
was, next to Aehilles, the handsomest among 
the Greeks at Troy. He eame from the island 
of Syme (between Rhodes and Cnidus). Later 
writers relate that he was slain by Eurypylus 
or /Eneas. 

[Nisa or Nissa. Vid. Nvsa.] 

Nisa. Vid. MEGARA. 

Nisazsa, Nis, Nismus Campus (Nicata, Ni- 
caiot, TÒ Nícatov mediov), these names are found 
in the Greek and Roman writers used for vari- 
ous places on the south and southeast of the 
Caspian : thus one writer mentions a city Nisea 
in Margiana, and another a people Nisei in 
the north of Aria; but most apply the term Ni- 
sean Plain to a plain in the north of Great Me- 
dia, near Rhage, the pasture ground of a great 
number of horses of the finest breed, which sup- 
plied the studs of the king and nobles of Persia. 
It seems not unlikely that this breed of horses 
was called Nisean from their original home im 
Margiana (a district famous for its horses), and 
that the Nisean plain received its name from 
the horses kept in it. 

Nisibis (Nicibiç : Neotbnvéc). 1. Also Antio- 
cnia MvcepoNrx (in the Old Testament, Aram 
Zoba? ruins near Nisibin), a eelebrated city of 
Mesopotaniia, and the capital of the distriet of 
Mygdonia, stood on the River Mygdonius (now 
Nahr-al- Huali), thirty-seven Roman milessouth- 
west of Tigranocerta, in a very fertile distriet. 
It was tlie eentre of a considerable trade, and 
was of great importanee as a military post. In 
tlie suecessive wars between the Romans and 
Tigranes, the Parthians, and the Persians, it 
was several times taken and retaken, until at 
last it fell into the hands of the Persians in the 
reign of Jovian.—2. A eity of Aria, at the foot 
of Mount Paropamisus. 

Nisus (Nico(). 1. King of Megara, was son 
of Pandion and Pylia, brother of Ageus, Pallas, 
and Lyeus, and husband of Abrote, by whom he 
hecame the father of Scylla. When Megara 
was besieged by Minos, Scylla, who had fallen 
in love with Minos, pulled ont the purple or 
golden hair which grew on the top of her fa- 
thers head, and on which his M^ Mane 
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Nisus thereupon died, and Minos obtained pos- 
session of the eity. Minos, however, was so 
horrified at the eonduet of the unnatural daugh- 
ter, that he ordered Scylla to be fastened to the 
poop of his ship, and afterward drowned her in 
the Saronie Gulf. Aecording to others, Minos 
left Megara in disgust; Seylla leaped into the 
sea, and swam after his ship; but her father, 
who had been changed into a sea-eagle (halie- 
étus), pouneed down upon her, whereupon she 
was metamorphosed into either a fish or a bird 
called Ciris. Seylla, the daughter of Nisus, is 
sometimes confounded by the poets with Seylla, 
the daughter of Phorcus. Hence the latter is 
sometimes erroneously called Niscia Virgo, and 
Nistis. Vid. Scytua. Nisea, the port town 
of Megara, is supposed to have derived its name 
from Nisus, and the promontory of Scylleum 
from his daughter.—2. Son of Hyrtacus, and a 
friend of Euryalus. The two friends aecom- 
panied Æneas to Italy, and perished in a night 
attack against the Rutulian eamp.—[3. A noble 
Duliehian, son of Aretus, and one of the suitors 
of Penelope.] 

Nisvrus (Niovpoc: now Nikero), a small isl- 
and in the Carpathian Sca, a little distance off 
the promontory of Caria called Triopium, of a 
round form, eighty stadia (eight geographical 
miles) in eireuit, and composed of lofty rocks, 
the highest being two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet high. Its voleanic nature gave rise to the 
fable respecting its origin, that Neptune (Posei- 
don) tore it off the neighboring island of Cos to 
hurl it upon the giant Polybotes It was eele- 
brated for its warm springs, wine, and mill- 
stones. Its capital, of the same name, stood on 
the northwest of the island, where considerable 
ruins of its Acropolis remain. Its first inhabit- 
ants are said to have been Carians; but already 
in the heroic age it had received a Dorian popu- 
lation, like other islands near it, with whieh it is 
mentioned by Homer as sending troops to the 
Greeks. It received other Dorian settlements 
in the historieal age. At the time of the Per- 
sian war, it belonged to the Carian queen Arte- 
misia; it next became a tributary ally of Athens: 
though transferred to the Spartan alliance by the 
issue of the Peloponnesian war, it was reeovered 
for Athens by the vietory at Cnidus, B C. 394. 
After the vietory of the Romans over Antiochus 
the Great, it was assigned to Rhodes, and, with 
the rest of the Rhodian republie, was united to 
the Roman empire about B.C. 70. 

[NrrETIs (Nérgrec), a daughter of Apries, tlie 
Egyptian king, who was driven from his throne 
by Amasis; Cambyses having demanded of 
Amasis his daughter in marriage, the latter sent 
to him Nitetis, having passed her off as his own 
daughter. Another account, referred to by 
Herodotus as incorrcet, makes Cyrus to havc 
sought Nitetis in marriage, and to have been by 
her the father of Cambyses ] 

NiTiOoBRiGES, a Celtic people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, between the Garumna and the Liger, 
whose fighting force consisted of five thousand 
men. Their chief town was AciNNuM (now 
Agen). 

Nrrócris (Nirorpic). 1. A queen of Babylon, 
mentioned by Herodotus, who ascribes to her 
many important works at Babylon and its viem- 
ity. It is supposed by mest modern writers 
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that she was the wife of Nebuehadnezzar, and 
the mother or grandmother of Labynetus or Bel- 
shazzar, the last king of Babylon.—2. A queen 
of Egypt, was eleeted to the sovereignty In plaee 
of her brother, whom the Egyptians had killed. 
In order to take revenge upon the murderers of 
her brother, she huilt a very long chamber under 
ground, and when it was finished invited to a 
banquet in it those of the Egyptians who had 
had a prineipal share in the murder. While 
they were engaged in the banquet, she let in 
upon them the waters of the Nile by means of 
a large coneealed pipe, and drowned them all, 
and then, in order to eseape punishment, threw 
herself into a chamber full of ashes. This is 
the aecount of Herodotus. We learn from other 
authorities that she was a celebrated personage 
in Egyptian legends. She is said to have built 
the third pyramid, by whieh we are to under- 
stand that she finished the third pyramid, whieh 
had been eommeneed by Myeerinus. Modern 
writers make her the last sovereign of the sixth 
dynasty, and state that she reigned six years in 
place of her murdered husband (not her brother, 
as Herodotus states), whose name was Menthu- 
óphis. The latter is supposed to be the son or 
grandson of the Moris of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

Nitria, NrrRARLA (Nirpiat, Nitpta, Nírpatat: 
now Birket-cl-Duarah), the eelehrated natron 
lakes in Lower Egypt, whieh lay in a valley on 
the southwestern margin of the Delta, and gave 
to the snrrounding distriet the name of Netprori¢ 
or the Nopóc Ntrpto775c, and to the inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation was the extraetion of 
the natron from the lakes, the name of Nutrprdrat. 


| This district was the chief seat of the worship 


of Serapis, and the only plaee in Egypt where 
sheep were sacrificed. 

[Nivarra (i. e., Snow Island, now probably 
Teneriffe), one of the Fortunate Insule, q. v.] 

Nix1 Dn, a general term, applied by the Ro- 
mans to those divinities who were believed to 
assist women in ehild-birth. 

[Noas. Vid. Nots.] 

Nonitior, Furvius, plebeians. This family 
was originally called PzeriNvs, and the name of 
Nohilior was first assumed by No. 1, to indicate 
that he was more noble than any others of this 
name. 1. Ser., consul B.C. 255, with M. Asmil- 
ius Paulus, about the middle of the first Punic 
war. ‘The two consuls were sent to Afriea, to 
bring off the survivors of the army of Regulus. 
On their way to Africa they gained a naval vie- 
tory over the Carthaginians ; but on their re- 
turn to Italy they were wrecked off the coast 
of Sicily, aiid most of their ships were destroy- 
ed —2. M., grandson of the preceding, eurule 
edile 195, pretor 193, when he defeated the 
Celtiberi in Spain, and took the town of Tole- 
tum; and eonsul 189, when he received the con- 
duct of the war against the /Etolians. He took 
the town of Ambracia, and eompelled the ZEto- 
lians to sue for peace. On his return to Rome 
in 187, he celebrated a most splendid triumph. 
In 179 he was censor with M. ZEmilius Lepidus, 
the pontifex maximus. Vulvius Nobilior had 2 
taste for literature and art; he was a patron of 
the poet Ennius, who accompanied him in his 


| ZEtolian campaign; and he belonged to that 
i party among the Rentan nobles who were intro 
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dueing into the city a taste for Greek literature 
and refinement. He was, therefore, attacked by 
Cato the eensor,who made nierry with liis naine, 
calling him mobilior instead of nobilior. Fulvi- 
us, in his eensorship, ereeted a temple to Her- 
cules and the Muses in the Circus Flaminius, as 
an indication that the state ought to cultivate 
the liberal arts ; and he adorned it with the 
paintings and statues which he had brought 
from Greeee upon his conquest of ZEtolia.— 
3. M., son of No. 2, tribune of the plebs 171; 
curale «dile 166, the year in whieh the Andria 
of Terence was performed ; and eonsul 159.— 
4. Q., also son of No. 2, consul 153, when he had 
the conduet of the war against the Celtiberi in 
Spain, by whom he was defeated with great loss. 
He was ecnsor in 136. He inherited his father’s 
love for literature: he presented the poet En- 
nius with the Roman franchise when he was a 
triumvir for founding a colony. 

[Naea (Noíya) a maritime city of the 
Astures in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
River Melsus, and on the borders of the Can- 
tabri.] 

[Notmon. 1. A Lyeian warrior, slain by Ulys- 
ses before Troy.—2. Son of Phronius, anIthacan, 
who gave his vessel to Telemaehus for his in- 
tended voyage in search of Ulysses.—3. A Tro- 
jan warrior, companion of Æneas in Italy, slain 
by Turnus. ] 

[Nous (Nónc, Hdt.), or Noas (Val. Flaeo.), a 
southern tributary of the Ister in Thrace. ] 

NoLa (Nolánus : now Nola), one of the most 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty-one Roman 
miles soutfeast of Capua, on the road from that 
place to Nueeria, was founded by the Ausoni- 
ans, but afterward fell into the hands of the 
"Tyrrheni (Etruscans), whence some writers eall 
it an Etrusean city. In B C. 327, Nola was suf- 
fieiently powerful to send two thousand soldiers 
to the assistance of Neapolis. In 313 the town 
was taken by the Romans. It remained faith- 
ful to the Romans even after the battle of Can- 
ne, when the other Campanian towns revolted 
to Hannibal; and it was allowed, in consequence, 
to retain its own constitution as an ally of the 
Romans. In the Social war it fell into the 
hands of the confederates, and when taken by 
Sulla it was burned to the ground by the Sam- 
nite garrison. It was afterward rebuilt, and 
was made a Roman colony by Vespasian. The 
Emperor Augastus died at Nola. In the neigh- 
borhood of the town some of the most beaatiful 
Campanian vases have been found in modern 
times. According to an ecelesiastical tradition, 
chureh bells were invented at Nola, and were 
hence called Campana. 

[Nomăpes. Vid. Numipra.] 

NowENTANUs, mentioned by Horaee as pro. 
verbially noted for extravaganee anıl a riotous 
mode of living. The scholiasts tell us that his 
full name was L. Cassias Nomentanus. 

Nomentum (Nomentanus : now La Mentana), 
originally a Latin town fonnded by Alba, but 
subsequently a Sabine town. fourteen (Roman) 
miles from Rome, from which the Via Nomen- 
tana (more aneiently Via Fienlensis) and the 
Porta Nomentana at Rome derived their name. 
The neighborhood of the town was celebrated 
for its wine. 

Nómia (rà Nóuia), a mountain in Arcadia, on 
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the frontiers of Laeonia, is said to have derived 
Its name from a nymph Nomia. 

[Nomon (Nouíov), of Caria, father of Amphi- 
maehus and Nastes, who led the Carians to the 
Trojan war.] 

Nomivs (Nóutoc), a surname of divinities pro- 
tecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
Apollo, Pan, Mercury (Hermes), and Aristaus. 

, NoN&cRIs (Nóvakpic : Novakpi&rge, Novakpi- 
évc), a town in the north of Areadia, northwest 
of Pheneus, was surrounded by lofty mountains, 
in whieh the River Styx took its origin. 'The 
town is said to have derived its name from No- 
nacris, the wife of Lyeaon. From this town 
Mereury (Hermes) is called Nonacriates, Evan- 
der Nonacrius, Atalanta Nonacria, and Callisto 
Nonacrina Virgo, in the general sense of Ar- 
eadian. 

Nonivs MamcELLUs. Wid. MaRcELLUSs. 

Nonius SurENas. Wid. SurENas. 

[NoNNosus (Nóvvococ), a Byzantine historian 
and ambassador, sent on an embassy to the 
Ethiopians, Saracens, &e.. by the Emperor Jus- 
tinian [.; on his return he wrote an aceount of 
his embassy, of which an abridgment was made 
by Photius, and still exists; edited by Niebuhr 
and Bekker, with Dexippus, Eunapius, &e., 
Bonn, 1829.] 

Nonnus (Nóvvos). 1. A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in the 
sixth century of the Christian era. Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that he was a 
Christian. He is the author of an enormous 
epie poem, whieh has eome down to us under 
the name of Dionysiaca or Bassarica (Awvvotaká 
or Baccapixú), and whieh consists of forty-eight 
books. 'The work has no literary merit; the 
style is bombastic and inflated; and the inci- 
dents are patched together with little or no eo 
herence. Edited by Grefe, Lips., 1819-1826, 
2 vols. 8vo. Nonnus also made a paraphrase 
of the gospel of St. Juhn in hexameter verse, 
whieh is likewise extant. Edited by Heinsius, 
Lugd. Bat, 1627: [and by Passow, Leipzig, 
1834.]—2. Tueornanes Nonnus, a Greek med- 
ieal writer who lived in the tenth eentury after 
Christ. His work is entitled a ** Compendium 
of the whole Medical art," and is eonipiled from 
previous writers. Edited by Bernard, Gothe et 
Amstel., 1794, 1795, 2 vols. 

Nora (rà N@pu: Nopavóc, Norensis). 1.(Now 
Torre Forcadizo), one of the oldest cities of Sar- 
dinia, founded by Iberian settlers under Norax, 
stood on the coast of the Sinus Caralitanus, 
thirty-two Roman miles southwest of Caralis.— 
2. A mountain fortress of Cappadocia, on the 
borders of Lyeaonia, on the northern side of the 
Taurus, noted for the siege sustained in it by 
Enmenes against Antigonus for a whole winter. 
In the time of Strabo, who calls it Nrypoaccós, it 
was the treasury of Sisinas, a pretender to the 
throne of Cappadoeia. 

[Norax (Nópa£), son of Mercury (Hermes) 
and Eurythea. Vid. Nora.] 

Nora (Norbanensis, Norbanus). 1. (Now 
Norma), a strongly fortified town in Latium, on 
the slope of the Volscian Mountains, and near 
the sources of the Nympheus, originally be- 
longed to the Latin and subsequently to the 
Volseian league. As early as B.C. 492 the Ro- 

' mans founded a colony at Norba. M um: 
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the cause of Marius in the civil war, and was 
destroyed by fire by its own inhabitants, when 
it was taken by one of Sulla’s generals. There 
are still remains of polygonal walls, and a sub- 
terraneous passage at Norma.—2. Surnamed 
Caesarea (now Alcantara), a Roman eolony in 
Lusitania, on the left bank of the Tagus, north- 
west of Augusta Emerita. The bridge built by 
order of Trajan over the Tagus at this place is 
still extant. It is six hundred feet long by 
twenty-eight wide, and contains six arches. 

NORBANUS, C., tribune of the plebs B.C. 95, 
when he aecused Q. Servilius Cepio of majes- 
tas, but was himself aceused of the same crime 
in the following year, on aecount of disturbanees 
which took place at the trial of Caepio. In 90 
or 89, Norbanus was pretor in Sicily during the 
Marsic war; and in the civil wars he espoused 
the Marian party. He was consul in 83, when he 
was defeated by Sulla near Capua. In the fol- 
lowing year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in 
Cisalpine Gaul, but their united forces were en- 
tirely defeated by Metellus Pius. Norbanus es- 
eaped from Italy and fled to Ithodes, where he 
put an end to his life, when his person was de- 
manded by Sulla. 

NonsaNus FPLaccus. Vid. Fraccus. 

Nortia (Nopñeta: now Neumarkt in Styria), 
the ancient capital of the Taurisci or Norici in 
Noricum, from which the whole country proba- 
bly derived its name. Jt was situated in the 
centre of Noricum, a little south of the River 
Murius, and on the road from Virunum to Ovila- 
ba. It is celebrated as the place where Carbo 
was defeated by the Cimbri, B.C. 113. It was 
besieged by the Boii in the time of Julius Caesar. 
(Ces., B. G., 1., 5.) 

Noricum, a Roman province south of the 
Danube, which probably derived its name from 
the town of Norera, was bounded on the north 
by the Danube, on the west by Retia and Vin- 
delicia, on the east by Pannonia, and on the 
south by Pannonia and Italy. It was separated 
from Retia and Vindelicia by the River Ænus 
(now Jnn), from Pannonia on the east by Mons 
Cetius, and from Pannonia and Italy on the 
south by the River Savus, the Alpes Carniez, 
and Mons Ocra. It thus corresponds to the 
greater part of Styria and Carinthia, and a part 
of Austria, Bavaria, and Salzburg. Noricum 
was a mountainous country, for it was not only 
surrounded on the south and east by mount- 
ains, but one of the main brancbes of the Alps, 
the Arres Norica (in the neighborhood of Salz- 
burg), ran right through the province. In those 
mountains a large quantity of excellent iron 
was found ; and the Noric swords were cele- 
brated in antiquity. Gold also is said to have 
been found in the mountains in ancient times. 
The inhabitants of the country were Celts, di- 
vided into several tribes, of which the Taurisci, 
also called Norici, after their capital Noreia, 
were the most important. They were conquer- 
ed by the Romans toward the end of the reign 
of Augustus, after the subjugation of Ratia by 
Tiberius and Drusus, and their country was 
formed into a Roman province. In the later 
division of the Roman empire into smaller prov- 
inces, Noricum was formed into two provinces, 
Noricum Ripense, along the bank of the Danube, 
and Noricum Mediterraneum, separated from the 
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former by the mountains which divide Austria 
and Styria: they both belonged to the diocese 
of Illyricum and the prefecture of Italy. — 

Nortia or Nurtia, an Etruscan divinity, 
worshipped at Volsinii, where a nail was driven 
every year into the wall of her temple, for the 
purpose of marking the number of years. 

Nossts, a Greek poetess, of Locri in Italy, 
lived about B.C. 310, and is the author of twelve 
epigrams of considerable beauty in the Greek 
Anthology. 

[Norum (Nóriov). 1. The port of Colophon. 
Vid. Cotopuon. —2. A city in the island Ca- 
lydna, which lay near Rhodes.—3. (Now Missen 
Head), a promontory of Hibernia, the southwest 
point of the island.] 

Norus. Vid. AUSTER. 

Novaria (Novarensis : now Novara), a town 
in Gallia Transpadana, situated on a river of 
the same name (now Gogna), and on the road 
from Mediolanum to Vercelle, subsequently a 
Roman municipium. 

NovATIANUS, a heretic, who insisted upon the 
perpetual exclusion from the Church of all 
Christians who had fallen away from the faith 
under the terrors of persecution. On the elec- 
tion of Cornelius to the see of Rome, A.D. 251, 
Novatianus was consecrated bishop of a rival 
party, but was condemned by the council held 
in the autumn of the same year. After a vain 
struggle to maintain his position, he was obliged 
to give way, and became the founder of a new 
sect, who from him derived the name of Nova- 
tians. It should be observed that the individual 
who first proclaimed these doctrinfs was not 
Novatianus, but an African presbyter under 
Cyprian, named Novatus. Hence much con- 
fusion has arisen between Novatus and Novati- 
anus, Who ought, however, to be carefully dis- 
tinguished. “A few of the works of Novatianus 
are extant. The best edition of them is by 
Jackson, Lond., 1728. 

Novatus. Vid. NovATIANUS. 

Novensites or NovENsipEs Du, Roman gods 
whose name is probably composed of nove and 
insides, and therefore siguifies the new gods in 
opposition to the Indigetes, or old native divin- 
ities. It was customary among the Romans, 
after the conquest of a neighboring town, to 
carry its gods to Rome, and there establish: their 
worship. 

Novesium (now Neuss), a fortified town of 
the Ubii on the Rhine, and on the road leading 
from Colonia Agrippina (now Colagne) to Cas- 
tra Vetera (now Xanten). The fortifications of 
this place were restored by Julian in A.D. 359. 

NoviopüNuM, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dun). 
1. (Now Nouan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi 
in Gallia Aquitanica, east of their capital A var- 
icum. = (Now Nevers), a town of the ZEdui 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the road from Au- 
gustodunum to Lutetia, and at the confluence 
of the Niveris and the Liger, whence it was 
subsequently called Nevirnum, and thus ae- 
quired its modern name.—3. A town of the 
Suessones in Gallia Belgica, probably the same 
as Augusta Suessonum. Vid. Aucusta, No. 
6.—4. (Now Nion), a town of the Helvetii in 
Gallia Belgica, on the northern bank of the 
Lacus Lemanus, was made a Roman colony by 
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Julius Caesar, B.C. 45, under the name of Colo- 
nia Equestris.—-5. (Now Zsaczi) a fortress in 
Mesia Inferior, on the Danube, near which Va. 
lens built his bridge of boats across the Danube 
in his campaign against the Goths. 

Noviomaaus or Nuomacus. 1. (Now Cas- 
telnan de Medoc), a town of the Bituriges Vi- 
visei in Gallia Aquitanica, northwest of Burdi- 
gala.—2. A town of the Tricastini in Gallia 
Narbonensis, probably the modern Nions, though 
some suppose it to be the same place as Au- 
gusta Tricastinorum (now Aouste). — 3. (Now 
Spires), the capital of the Nemctes. Vid. Num- 
grss.—4. (Now Neumagen), a town of the Tre- 
viri in Gallia Belgica, on the Mosella.—5. (Now 
Nimwegen), a town of the Batavi.—[6. (Ruins 
near Listcuz), a port of the Lexovii or Lexubii, 
a small community belonging to the Arecomiei 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, betwecn the Liger (now 
Loire) and Sequana (now Seine).] 

Novius, Q., a eelebrated writer of Atellane 
plays, a eontemporary of the dictator Sulla. 

Novum Comum. Vid. Comum. 

[Nox. Vid. Nvx.] 

Núza Parus (Nov6a Aíuvy : now probably L. 
Fittreh, in Dar Zalch), a lake in Central Africa, 
receiving the great river Gir, according to Ptol- 
emy, who places it in 15° north latitude, and 
40° east longitude (=220 from Greenwich). 

Nusa, Nusa (Novbac, Nov6aiot), an African 
people, who are found in two places, namely, 
about the Lake Nusa, and also on the banks of 
the Nile north of Meroé, that is, in the north 
central part of Nubia: the latter were govern- 
ed by princes of their own, independent of 
Mero&. By the reign of Diocletian they had 
advanced northward as far as the frontier of 
Egypt. 

Nuc£nía (Nueerinus) 1. Surnamed ALra- 
TERNA (now Nocera), a town in Campania, on 
ihe Sarnus (now Sarno), and on the Via Appia, 
southeast of Nola, and nine (Roman) miles from 
the coast, was taken by the Romans in the Sam- 
nite wars, and was again taken by Hannibal 
after the battle of Canne, when it was burned 

‘tothe ground. It was subsequently rebuilt, and 
both Augustus and Nero planted here colonies 
of veterans. Pompeii was used as the harbor 
of Nuceria. — 2. Surnamed CAMELLARIA (now 
Nocera), a town in the interior of Umbria, on the 
Via Flaminia.—3. (Now Luzzara), a small town 
in Gallia Cispadana, on the Po, northeast of 
Brixellum.—4. A town in Apulia, more correctly 
called Lucera. 

[Nubium (No$0tov), a settlement of the Minyz 
in Elis, early destroyed by the Eleans.] 

Nvituones, a people of Germany, dwelling 
on the right bank of the Albis (now Elbe), south- 
west of the Saxones, and north of the Lango- 
bardi, in the southeastern part of the modern 
Mecklenburg. 

Numa Marcius. 1. An intimate friend of 
Numa Pompilius, whom he is said to have ae- 
companicd to Rome, where Numa made him 
the first pontifex maximus. Marcius aspired 
to the kingly dignity on the death of Pompilius, 
and he starved himself to death on the election 
of Tullus Hostilius.—2. Son of the preeeding, 
is said to have married Pompilia, the daughter 
of Numa Pompilius, and to have become by her 
the father of Ancus Mareius. Numa Marcius 
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A appointed by Tullus Hostilius prafeetus 
urbi. 

Numa Powriríus, the second king of Rome, 
who belongs to legend and not to history. He 
was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was elected king one ycar after the death 
of Romulus, when the people became tired of 
the interregnum of the senate. He was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and his piety ; and it 
was generally believed that he had derived his 
knowledge from Pythagoras. His reign was 
long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief care 
to the establishment of religion among his rude 
subjects. He was instructed by the Camena 
Egcria, who visited him in a grove near Rome, 
and who honored him with her love. He was 
revered by the Romans as the author of their 
whole religious worship. It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, 
the virgins of Vesta, and the Salii. He found- 
ed the temple of Janus, which remained always 
shut during his reign. The length of his reign 
is stated differently. Livy makes it forty-three 
years ; Polybius and Cicero thirty-nine years. 
The saered books of Numa, in which he pre- 
seribed all the religious rites and ceremonies, 
were said to have been buried near him in a 
separate tomb, and to have been discovered by 
accident five hundred years afterward, in B.C. 
181. They were carried to the city prætor 
Petilius, and were found to consist of twelve 
or seven books in Latin on ecclesiastical law, 
and the same number of books in Greek on 
philosophy : the latter were burned on the com- 
mand of the senate, but the former were care- 
fully preserved. The story of the diseovery 
of these books is evidently a forgery; and the 
books, which were ascribed to Numa, and which 
werc extant at a later time, were evidently 
nothiug more than works containing an aecount 
of the ceremonial of the Roman religion. 

Numana (now Umana Distrutta), a town in 
Picenum, on the road leading from Ancona te 
Aternum, along the coast, was founded by the 
Siculi, and was subsequently a municipium. 

Numantia (Numantinus: ruins near Puente 
de Don Guarray), the capital of the Arevace or 
Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, and the 
most important town in all Celtiberia, was sit- 
uated near the sources of the Durius, on a small 
tributary of this river, and on the road leading 
from Asturica to Cesaraugnsta. It was strong- 
ly fortified by nature, being built on a steep and 
precipitous, though not lofty hill, and aecessible 
by only one path, which was defended by ditches 
and palisades. It was twenty-four stadia in 
circumference, but was not surrounded by reg- 
ular walls, which the natural strength of its 
position rendered unneeessary. It was long 
the head-quarters of the Celtiberians in their 
wars with the Romans; and its protracted siege 
and final destruction by Seipio Africanus the 
younger (B.C. 133) is one of the most memor- 
able events in the early history of Spain. 

[Numanus Reautus, a Rutulian warrior, broth- 
er-in-law of Turnus, slain by Ascanius. ] 

Numenivs (Novujvioc), of Apamea 1n Syria, 
a Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, who was 
highly esteemed by Plotinus and his school, as 
well as by Origen. He probably belongs to the 
age of the Antonincs. His objeet ap to trace 
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the doctrines of Plato up to Pythagoras, and, at 
the same time, to show that they were not at 
variance with the dogmas and mysteries of the 
Brahmins, Jews, Magi, and Egyptians. Con- 
siderable fragments of his works have been 
preserved by Eusebius, in his Preparatio Evan- 
gelica. 

Nomerianus, M. AurgLius, the younger of 
the two sons of the Emperor Carus, who ac- 
companied his father in the expedition against 
the Persians, A.D. 283. After the death of his 
father, which happened in the same year, Nu- 
merianus was acknowledged as joint emperor 
with his brother Carinus. The army, alarmed 
by the fate of Carus, who was struck dead by 
lightning, compelled Numerianus to retreat to- 
ward Europe. During the greater part of the 
march, which lasted for eight months, he was 
confined to his litter by an affection of the eyes ; 
but the suspicions of the soldiers having become 
excited, they at length forced their way into the 
imperial tent, and discovered the dead body of 
their prince. Arrius Aper, prefect of the præ- 
torians, and father-in-law of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder in a military council, 
held at Chalcedon, and, without being permit- 
ted to speak in his own defence, was stabbed 
to the heart by Diocletian, whom the troops had 
already proclaimed emperor. Vid. DiocLeTI- 
ANUS. 

Nüwicíus or Númicus (now Numico), a small 
river in Latium, flowing into the Tyrrhene Sea 
near Ardea, on the banks of which was the 
tomb of Æneas, whom the inhabitants called 
Jupiter Indiges. 

{Numicivs, Tre. 1. Tribune of the plebs B.C. 
320, was, with his colleague Q. Melius, given 
over to the Samnites when the Romans resolv- 
ed not to adheretothe peace made at Caudium. 
‘rn? colleague of Melius is called by Livy L. 
Julius, and not Numicius. — 2. A person to 
whom Horace addresses the sixth epistle of liis 
first book : otherwise unknown.] 

[Numipa Promivs, a friend of Horace, who 
addresses to him one of his odes (bk. i., 36), 
to celebrate his safe arrival in Italy, after a 
campaign against the Cantabri in Spain.] 

Núminia (Novuidía, y Nouaóía and Noyadixí : 
Nouác, Númida, pl. Nouúdes or Noyúdes Aibvec, 
Númide : now Algier), a country of Northern 
Africa, which, in its original extent, was divid- 
ed from Mauretania on the west by the River 
Malva or Mulucha, and on the east from the 
territory of Carthage (afterward the Roman 
province of Africa) by the River Tusca: its 
northern boundary was the Mediterranean, and 
on the south it extended indefinitely toward the 
chain of the Great Atlas and the country of the 
Getuli. Intersected by the chain of the Less- 
er Atlas, and watered by the streams running 
down from it, it abounded in fine pastures, which 
were early taken possession of by wandering 
tribes of Asiatic origin, who, from their occu- 
pation as herdsmen, were called by the Greeks, 
here as elsewhere, Nouúdec, and this name was 
perpetuated in that of the country. A sufficient 
account of these tribes, and of their connection 
with their neighbors on the west, is given un- 
der Mauretania. The fertility of the country, 
inviting to agriculture, gradually gave a some- 
what more settled character to the people ; and, 
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at their first appearance in Roman history, we 
find their two great tribes, the Massylians and 
the Massesylians, forming two monarchies, 
which were united into one under Masinissa, 
B.C.201. For the historical details, vid. Mas- 
inissa. On Masinissa's death in 148, his king- 
dom was divided, by his dying directions, be- 
tween his three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and 
Gulussa ; but it was soon reunited under Mr- 
cipsa, in consequence of the death of both his 
brothers. His death in 118 was speedily fol- 
lowed by the usurpation of Jugurtha, an ac- 
count of which and of the ensuing war with the 
Romans is given under JucurtHa. On the de- 
feat of Jugurtha in 106, the country became 
virtually subject to the Romans, but they per- 
mitted the family of Masinissa to govern it, with 
the royal title (vid. HiempsaL, No. 2; Juba, No. 
1), until B.C. 46, when Juba, who had espoused 
the cause of Pompey in the civil wars, was de- 
feated and dethroned by Julius Cesar, and 
Numidia was made a Roman province. It 
seems to have been about the same time or a 
little later, under Augustus, that the western 
part of the country was taken from Numidia 
and added to MaureETANIa, as far east as Salde. 
In B.C. 30 Augustus restored Juba II. to his 
father's kingdom of Numidia; but in B.C. 25 
he exchanged it for Mauretania, and Numidia, 
that is, the country between Salde on the west 
and the Tusca on the east, became a Roman 
province. Jt was again diminished by near a 
half under Claudius (vid. MAURETANIA); and 
henceforth, until the Arab conquest, the sena- 
torial province of Numidia denotes the district 
between the River Ampsaga on the west and 
the Tusca on the east; its capital was Cirta 
(now Constantineh). The country, in its later 
restricted limits, is often distinguished by the 
name of NeW Numidia or Numidia Proper. The 
Numidians are celebrated in military history as 
furnishing the best light cavalry to the armies, 
first of Carthage, and afterward of Rome. 

[Numipicus, the agnomen of Q. Metellus for his. 
success in Numidia. Vid. METELLUS, No. 10.] 

Nuwinicus Sinus (Novpidexdg KÓATOC: NOW 
Bay of Storah), the great gulf east of Promon- 
tonum Tretum (now Seven Capes), on the north 
of Numidia. 

[Numisianus (Novurotavós), an eminent phy- 
sician at Corinth, whose lectures Galen attended 
about A.D. 150, having gone to Corinth for that 
purpose. He was, according to Galen, the most 
celebrated of all the pupils of Quintus, and dis- 
tinguished himself especially by his anatomical 
knowledge.] 

{[Numisius,P. 1. One of the two chief magis- 
trates of the Latins, B.C. 340, and principal com- 
mander in the Latin war.—2. C., prætor B.C. 
177, obtained Sicily as his province.—3. T., of 
Tarquinii, was one of the ten commissioners 
sent into Macedonia B.C. 167, to regulate its 
affairs after its conquest by Paullus ZEmilius.— 
4. N. Tiro, is branded by Cicero as one of the 
cut-throats employed by M. Antonius the tri- 
umvir.] 

Numistro (Numistranus), a town in Lucania, 
near the frontiers of Apulia. 

Numitor. Vid. RomuLus. 

[Numror, son of Phorcus, a warrior in the 
army of Turnus, wounded Achates.] 


NUMITORIUS. 


(Numrrorius, L. 1. One of the five tribunes 
h st elected in the comitia tributa, B.C. 472.— 
2. P., the maternal unele of Virginia, attempted 
to resist tlic iniquitous sentence of the decem- 
vir Appius Claudius, and was elected tribune of 
the plebs upon the expulsion of the deceinvir, 
B.C. 449.—3. Q. Numitorius Pullus, of Fregel- 
le, betrayed his native town to the Roman pre- 
tor L. Opimius, B.C. 125, when it rose in revolt 
to obtain the Roman franchise.—4. C., was a 
distinguished man of the aristoeratical party, 
who was put to death by Marius and Cinna 
when they entered Rome at the close of B.C. 
88.] 

Nersia (Nursinus: now Norcia) a town in tlie 
north of the land of the Sabines, situated near 
the sources of the Nar and amid the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil (4in., vii., 716) 
frigida Nursia. It was the birth-place of Ser- 

, terius and of the mother of Vespasian. 

Nycritts (Nuxrric), that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nycteus, and mother of Amphion and Zethus. 
Vid. ANTIOPE, Nycreus. 

Nyereus (Nvxrevc), son of Hyrieus by the 
nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo, by whom 
he became the father of Autiope; though, ae- 
cosding to others, Antiope was the daughter of 
the river-god Asopus. Antiope was carried off 
by Epopeus, king of Sicyon ; whereupon Nycteus, 
who governed Thebes, as the guardian of Lab- 
dacus, invaded Sicyon with a Theban army. 
Nyeteus was defeated, and being severely 
wounded, he was carried baek to Thebes, where, 
previous to his death, be appointed his brother 
Lyeus guardian of Labdacus, and at the same 
time required him to take vengeance on Epo- 
peus. Vid. Lycus. 

Nycriméne, daughter of Epopens, king of Les. 
bos, or, according to others, of Nycteus. Pur- 
sued and dishonored by her amorous father, she 
eoneealed herself in the shade of forests, where 
she was metamorphosed by Minerva (Athena) 
into an owl. 

Nvurnuz (Nóuóao, the name of a numerous 
class of female divinities of a lower rank, though 
they are designated by the title of Olympian, are 
ealled to the meetings of the gods in Olympus, 
and are described as the daughters of Jupiter 
(Zeus) They may be divided into two great 
classes. The first class embraces those who 
were recognized in the worship of nature. The 
early Greeks saw in all the phenomena of or- 
dinary nature some manifestation of the deity: 
springs, rivers, grottoes, trees, and mountains, 
all seemed to them fraught with life, and all 
were only the visible embodiments of so many 
divine agents. The salutary and bencficent 
powers of nature were thus personified, and re- 
garded as so many divinities. ‘The second class 
of nymphs are personifications of tribes, races, 
and states, such as Cyrene, and many otliers. 
I. The nymphs of the first class must again be 
subdivided into various species, according to the 
different parts of nature of which they are the 
representatives. 1. Nymphs of the watery ele- 
ment. ‘To these belong, first, the nymphs of the 
ocean, Oceanides ('Qreavivar, 'Nreavider, vúnpas 
GAtac), Who were regarded as the daughters of 
Oceanus; and, next, the nymphs of the Mediter- 
ranean or inner sea, Who were regarded as the 


daughters of Nereus, and hence were called: Cape Ghiorgz), the southwestern p 
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Nereides (Nypeidec). The rivers were repre- 
sented by the Potamcides (loraunidec), who, as 
local divinities, were named after their rivers, 
as Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, Amnisia- 
des, Pactolides. The nymphs of fresh water, 
Whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or springs, 
were also designated by the gencral name 
Naiades (Nnidec), though they had, in addition, 
specific names (Kpqvazai, I1 jyatat, 'EAetovóuot, 
Atuvarióec, Or Aiuváóec). Even the rivers of 
the lower regions were described as having 
their nymphs; hence we read of Nymphe in- 
Jerne paludis and Avernales. Many of these 
nymphs preside over waters or springs which 
were believed to inspire those who drank of 
them. The nymphs themselves were, there- 
fore, thonght to be endowed with prophetic 
power, and to inspire men with the same, and 
to confer upon them the gift of poetry. Hence 
all persons in a state of rapture, such as seers, 
poets, madmen, &c., were said to be caught by 
the nymphs (vvugóA»g rot, in Lat. lymphata, lym- 
phatici). As water is necessary to feed all veg- 
ctation as well as all living beings, the water- 
nymphs frequently appear in connection with 
higher divinities, as, for example, with Apollo, 
tlie prophetie god and the protector of herds and 
flocks ; with Diana (Artemis), the huntress and 
the proteetress of game, who was herself orig- 
inally an Arcadian nymph ; with Mercury (Her- 
mes), the fruetifying god of flocks; with Bac- 
elius (Dionysus) ; and with Pan, the Sileni and 
Satyrs, whom they join in their Baechie rev- 
els and dances.—2. Nymphs of mountains and 
grottocs, called Oreades ('Opetaóeg, 'Opodeuviddec), 
but sometimes also by names derived from 
the particular mountains they inhabited (e. g., 
Ki0arpuvides, Tig21á0eg, Koptxcac).—3. Nymphs 
of forests, groves, and glens, were believed some- 
times to appear to and frighten solitary travel- 
lers. They are designated by the names 'A2- 
onidec, ‘YAnwpoi, AvAwvieddec, and Namaiat.— 
4. Nymphs of trees were believed to die together 
with the trees which had been their abode, and 
with which they had come into existence. They 
were called Dryades and Hamadryades (Apvidec, 
‘Auadpuddec or ’Adpuadec), from ðpůç, which sig- 
nifies not only an oak, but any wild-growing 
lofty tree; for the nymphs of fruit-trees were 
called Melides (MyAidec, also MnAcadec, Emiunài- 
dec, Or 'AuaugA(óec). They seem to be of Ar- ` 
cadian origin, and never appear together with 
any of the great gods. II. The second class of 
nymphs, who were conneeted with certain races 
or localities (Núugac y0óviac), usually have a 
name derived from the places with which they 
are associated, as Nysiades, Dodunides, Lem- 
nie. ‘The sacrifices offered to nymphs usually 
consisted of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but 
never of wine. They were worshipped in many 
parts of Greece, especially near springs, groves, 
and grottoes. They are represented in works 
of art as beantiful maidens, cither quite naked 
or only half covered. Later poets sometimes 
describe them as having sea-colored hair. 

Nyuenaum (Nouógaiov, i. c., Nymph’s abode). 
1. A monutain, with perhaps a village, by the 
River Aous, near Apcllonia, in Hllyricum — 
2 A port aud promontory on the coast of [llyri- 
cum, three Roman miles from Lissus.—3. (Now 
romontory ot 
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Acte or Athos, in Chalcidice.—4. A sea-port ; 


town of the Chersonesus Taurica (now Crimea), 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, twenty-five stadia 
(two and a half geographical miles) from Panti- 
capæum.—5. A place on the coast of Bithynia, 
thirty stadia (three geographical miles) west of 
the mouth of the River Oxines.—6. A place in 
Cilicia, between Celenderis and Soloë. 

Nymruæus (Nvudaioc). 1. (Now Ninfa or 
Nimpa), a small river of Latium, falling into the 
sea above Astura ; of some note as contributing 
to the formation of the Pomptine Marshes. It 
now no longer reaches the sea, but falls into a 
little lake, called Lago di Monaci.—2. A harbor 
on the western side of the island of Sardinia, 
between the Promontorium Mercurii and tlie 
town of Tillium.—3. Also called Nvwrnius (now 
Basilimfa), a small river of Sophene in Armenia, 
a tributary of the Upper Tigris, flowing from 
north to south past Martyropolis, in the valley 
between Mons Niphates and Mons Masius. 

Nymruipivs Sarinus, commander of the præ- 
torian troops, together with Tigellinus, toward 
the latter end of Nero's reign. On the death of 
Nero, A.D. 68, he attempted to seize the throne, 
but was murdered by the friends of Galba. 

Nympuis (Nvudic), son of Xenagoras, a native 
of the Pontic Heraclea, lived about B.C. 250. 
He was a person of distinction in his native 
land, as well as a historical writer of some note. 
He wrotea work on Alexander and his suc- 
cessors in twenty-four books, and also a history 
of Heraclea in thirteen books. [The fragments 
of Nymphis are collected by J.C. Orelli in his 
edition of Memnon, Leipzig, 1816, p. 95-102, 
and by C. Müller, Fragm. Grac. Hist., vol. iil., 
p. 12-16.] 

Nymrnonõrvus (Nuugódopoc). 1. A Greek his- 
torian of Ainphipolis, of uncertain date, the au- 
thor of a work on the Laws or Customs of Asia 
(Nóuiua *Acíac), vid. at end of No. 2.—2. Of 
Syraeuse, likewise a historian, seems to liave 
lived about the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. He wrote aPeriplus of Asia, and a work 
on Sicily. [The fragments of these works are 
given by Müller, Fragm. Grec. Hist., vol. ii., p. 
375-381; Müller considers the existence of 
No. 1 doubtful, and adduces some arguments to 
show that these works are by one and the same 

, author, viz., the Nymphodorus of Syracuse.] 

[NvwrnopóRus (NvuóóOopoc), a citizen of Ab- 
dera, whose sister married Sitalees, king of 
"Thraee. 'l'he Athenians, who had previously 
regarded Nymphodorus as their enemy, made 
him their proxenus in B.C. 431, and, through 
his mediation, obtained the alliance of Sitalces. 
He also subsequently testified his friendship for 
the Athenians by several other acts of kindness, 
and thus did them good service.] 

[Nysa or Nyssa (Nica or Nócca). 1. A queen 
of Bithynia, wife of Nicomedes II., and mother 
of Nicomedes III.—2. A sister of Mithradates 
the Great, who was taken prisoner by Lucullus 
at Cabira, and thus escaped the fate ofthe other 
sisters and wives of the king, who were put to 
death shortly after at Pharnacia.—3. A daughter 
of Mithradates the Great, wlio had been betrothed 
to the King of Cyprus, but accompanied her fa- 
ther in his flight to the kingdom of Bosporus, 
where she ultimately shared his fate, putting an 
end to her life by poison, B.C. 63.) 
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Nyvsa or Nyssa (Nica, Nócoa), was the le- 
gendary scene of the nurture of Bacchus (Dio-- 
nysus), whence the name was applicd to sev- 
eral places which were sacred to that god. 
1. In India, in the district of Goryza, at the 
northwestern corner of the Punjab, near the 
confluence of the Rivers Cophen and Choaspes, 
probably the same place as Nagára or Dionyso- 
polis (now Nagar or Naggar). Near it was @ 
mountain of like name.—2. A city or mountain 
in ZEthiopia.—3. (Now Sultan-Hisar, ruins a lit- 
tle west of Nazeli), a city of Caria, on the south- 
ern slope of Mount Messogis, built on both sides 
of the ravine of the brook Eudon, which falls 
into the Meander. It was said to have been 
named after the queen of one of the Antiochi. 
having been previously called Athymbra and 
Pythopolis.—4. A city of Cappadocia, near the 
Halys, on the road from Cesarea to Ancyra: 
the bishopric of St. Gregory of Nyssa.—5. A 
town in Thrace, between the Rivers Nestus and 
Strymon.—6. A town in Dootia, near Mount 
Helicon. 

Nvszuus, Nysius, NvsEus, or NYsIGENA, A 
surname of Bacchus (Dionysus), derived from: 
Nysa, a mountain or city (sce above), where the 
god was said to have been brought up by nymphs. 

Nyseipes or Nysiives, the nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Bacchus (Dionysus), 
and whose names are Cisscis, Nysa, Erato, Eri- 
phia, Bromia, and Polyhymno. 

Nyx (Nvé), called Nox by the Romans, was a 
personification of Night. Homer calls her the 
subduer of gods and men, and relates that Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) himself stood in awe of her. In the 
ancient cosmogonies Night is one of the very 
first created beings, for she is described as the 
daughter of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by 
whom she became the mother of Æther and 
Hemera. She is further said to have given birth, 
without a hushand, to Moros, the Keres. Thana- 
tos, Hypnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hes- 
perides, Mere, Nemesis, and similar beings. 
In later poets, With whom she is merely the per- 
sonification of the darkness of night, she is 
sometimes described as a winged goddess, and 
sometimes as riding in a chariot, covered with 
a dark garment, and accompanied by the stars 
in her course. Her residence was in the dark- 
ness of Hades. 


O. 


Oinus ('Qavoc: now Frascolari), a small river 
on the southern coast of Sicily, near Camarina. 

[Oaracta ('Oúpaxta, 'OopáyOa, or OvtopóxOa : 
now Dsjisme or Khishme, also Brokht), a large 
and fertile island lying off the coast of Carma- 
nia, in the Persian Gulf; in it was found the 
tomb of Erythras, from whom the Erythrean 
Sea was fabled to have been named.] 

Oírus ('Oapoc) a considerable river men- 
tioned by Herodotus as rising in the country of 
the Thyssagcte, and falling into the Palus Mao- 
tis (now Sea of Azov) east of the Tanais (now 
Don). As there is no river which very well an- 
swers this description, Herodotus is supposed 
to refer to one of the eastern tributaries of the 
Don, such as the Sal or the Manyteh. 

Oisis ('Oacıç, Avacic, and in later writers 
'f2acic) is the Greek form of an Egyptian word 
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(in Coptic ouahé, an inhabited place), which was 
used to denote an island in the sea of sand ofthe 
great Libyan Desert: the word has been adopted 
into our language. ‘The Oases are depressions 
in the great table-land of Libya, preserved from 
the inroad of the shifting sands by steep hills of 
limestone ronnd them, and watered by springs, 
which make them fertile and habitable. With 
the substitntion of these springs for the Nile, 


| 
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of Jupiter (Zeus) Ammon. ‘The oracle was also 
visited by Cato of Utiea. Under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans it was subject to Egypt, and 
formed part of the Nomos Libya. The most re- 
markable objects in the Oasis, besides the tem- 
ple of Ammon, were the palace of the ancient 
kings, abundant springs of salt water (as well 


_as fresh) from which salt was made, and a well, 


they closely resemble that greater depression in | 


the Libyan table-land, the Valley of Egypt. The 
chief specific applications of the word by the 
ancient writers are to the two Oases on the 
west of Egypt, which were taken possession of 
by the Egyptians at an early period. 1. Oasis 
Minor, the Lesser or Second Oasis (‘Oaare 
Muxpá, or 7 devrépa: now Wah-el-Bahrych or 
Wah-el- Behnesa), lay west of Oxyrynehus, and 
a good day’s journey from the southwestern end 
of the Lake Meeris. It was reckoned as belong- 
ing to the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, and 
formed a separate Nomos.—2. Oasis Major, the 
Greater, Upper, or First Oasis (O. ueyáAm, 3) 


called Fons Solis, the water of which was cold 
at noon, and warm in the morning and evening. 
Considerable ruins of the temple of Ammon are 
still standing at the town of Siwah. In ancient 
times the Oasis had no town, but the inhabit- 
ants dwelt in seattered villages.—4. In other 
parts of the Libyan Desert there were oases 
of which the ancients had some knowledge, but 
which they do not mention by the name of 
Oases, but by their specific names, such as 
AuciLa, Puazanta, and others. 

Oaxes. Vid. Oaxvs. 

Oaxus ("Oa£oc : 'Oá£toc), called Axus (“A čoç) 
by Herodotus, a town in the interior of Crete, 
on the River Oaxes, and near Eleutherna, is 
said to have derived its name from Oaxes or 


Fpúry, 7 Gvw"O., and, in Herodotus, wéAt¢ "Oacre | 
and vijcog Makápov, now Wah-el- Khargeh), is de- | 
scribed by Strabo as seven days’ journey west | 
of Abydos, which applies to its northern end, as 

it extends over more than 13? of latitude. It | 


Oaxus, who was, according to some accounts, 
a son oF Acacallis, the daughter of Minos, and, 
according to others, a son of Apollo by An- 
chiale. 


belonged to Upper Egypt, and, like the other, 
formed a distinct nome: these two nomes are 
mentioned together as “duo Oasite” (oi dúo 
'Dasiral). 


When the ancient writers use the | 


Oxia (now Avila), a town of the Vettones, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

OnLivioNis Frumen. Vid. Limia. 

Osrimas (now Koja-Chai or Sandukli- Chai), 


word Oasis alone, the Greater Oasis must gen- | an castern tributary of the Meander, in Phrygia. 


erally be understood. The Greater Oasis con- 
tains considerable ruins of the ancient Egyp- 
tian and Roman periods. Between and near 
these were other Oases, about which we learn 
little or nothing from the ancient writers, 
though in one of them, the Wah-el-Gharbee or 
Wah-el- Dakhleh, three days west of the Greater 
Oasis, there are the ruins of a Roman tem- 
ple, inscribed with the names of Nero and of 
Titus. The Greater Oasis is about level with 
the valley of the Nile, the Lesser is about two 
hundred feet higher than the Nile, in nearly 
the same latitude.—3. A still more celebrated 
Oasis than cither of these was that called Am- 
MON, Hammon, Ammontum, Hammonts Onacv- 
Lum, from its being a chief seat of the worship 
and oracle of the god Ammon. It was called 
by the Arabs in the Middle Ages Santariah, and 
now Siwah. It is about fifteen geographical 
miles long, and twelve wide: its chief town, 
Siwah, is in 299 12’ north latitude, and 269 17 
east longitude: its distance from Cairo is twelve 
days, and from the northern coast about one 
hundred and sixty statute miles: the ancients 
reckoned it twelve days from Memphis, and five 
days from Paretonium on the northern coast. 
It was inhabited by various Libyan tribes, but 
the ruling people were a race kindred to the 
Anthiopians above Egypt, who, at a period of 
unknown antiquity, had introduced, probably 
from Meroé, the worship of Ammon: the gov- 
ernment was monarchical. The Ammonians 
do not appear to have been subject to the old 
Egyptian monarchy. Cainbyses, after conquer- 
ing Egypt in B.C. 525, sent an army against 
them, which was overwhelmed by tlic sands of 
the Desert. In B C. 331, Alexander the Great 
visited the oracle, which hailed him as the son 


OsRniNGA (now Aar), a western tributary of 
the Rhine, forming the boundary between Ger- 
mania Superior and Inferior. 

OnsüéQuENs, JúLins, the name prefixed to a 
fragment entitled De Prodigiis or Prodigiorum 
Libellus, containing a record of the phenomena 
classed by the Romans under the general desig- 
nation of Prodigia or Ostenta. The series ex- 
tends in clironologieal order from the consul- 
ship of Scipio and Laelius, D.C. 190, to the con- 
sulship of Fabius and Alius, B.C. 11. The 
materials are derived in a great measure from 
Livy, whose very words are frequently employ- 
ed. With regard to the compiler we know 
nothing. "The style is tolerably pure, but does 
not belong to the Augustan age. The best edi- 
tions are by Scheffer, Amst., 1679; by Ouden- 
dorp, Lugd. Bat., 1720; [and by Kapp, Curie 
Regn., 1772.] 

OnavcóL4, OrucúLa, or OnurcüraA (now Mon- 
clova), a town in Hispania Betica, on the road 
from Hispalis to Emerita and Corduba. 

Onurco (now Porcuna), surnamed PontiFt- 
cENSE, à Roman municipinm in Hispania Bæ- 
tica, three hundred stadia from Corduba. 

OcALEa (Qrxadéa, 'Qxudén, also 'Qráldera, Qka- 
Aéat : 'QkaAeóc), an ancient town in Boeotia, be- 
tween Haliartus aud Alaleomenz, situated on 
a river of the same name falling into the Lake 
Copais, and at the foot of the mountain Tilphu- 
sion. j 

[OcaLĒa ('QkáAeta), daughter of Mantineus, 
wife of Abas, and mother of Acrisius and Proe- 
tus.] <7 ' 

[Occra, a vestal virgin, who died in the reign 
of Tiberius, A.D. 19, after discharging the dnties 
of her priesthood for the long period of fifty- 


seven years ] ie 
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OcrsiwipEs. Vid, NYMPHÆ. 

Oc&xxvs ('Qkeavóc), in the oldest Greek poets, 
is the god of the water which was believed to 
surround the whole earth, and which was sup- 
posed to be the source of all the rivers and 
other waters of the world. This water-god, in 
the Theogony of Hesiod, is the son of Heaven 
and Earth (O?pavóc and Taza), the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of all the river-gods and 
water-nymphs of the whole earth. He is in- 
troduced in person in the Promethens of Æs- 
chylus. Asto the physical idea attached by the | 
early Greeks to the word, it seems that they | 
regarded the earth as a flat circle, which was en- 
compassed by a river perpetually flowing round 
it, and this river was Oceanus. (This notion 
is ridiculed by Herodotus.) Out of and into | 
this river the sun and the stars were supposed | 
to rise and set; and on its banks were the | 
abodes of the dead. From this notion it natu- 
rally resulted that, as geographical knowledge 
advanced, the name was applied to the great 
outer waters of the earth, in contradistinction | 
to the inner seas, and especially to the Atlantic, 


or the sea without the Pillars of Hercules (7 
čv 9áAarra, Mare Exterius), as distinguished 
from the Mediterranean, or the sea within that 
limit (7 évróc GaAarra, Mare Internum); and 
thus the Atlantic is often called simply Ocea- 
nus. The epithet Atlantic (7 ‘ArAavrixy Oú- 
Aaooa, Herod., 6 'A. róvroc, Eurip.; Atlanti- ' 
cum Mare) was applied to it from the mythical 
position of Arias being on its shores. The 
other great waters which were denoted by the 
same term are described under their specific 
names. 

Oc&Lis ('OxgÀic: now Ghela), a celebrated 
harbor and emporium at the southwestern point 
of Arabia Felix, just at the entrance to the Red | 
Sea. | 

OcELLvus Lucinus, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher, was a native of some Greek city in Lu- 
cania, but we have no particulars of his work. 
We have still extant under his name a consid- ' 
erable fragment of a work, entitled, ** On the 
Nature of the Whole" (epi tñc roù ravroc 
ġúcıoç), Written in the Ionic dialect ; but it is 
much disputed whether it is a genuine work. 
In this work the author maintains that the 
whole (ro rav, or 6 kócġoç) had no beginning, 
and will have no end. Edited by Rudolphi, 
Lips., 1801-8; [and by Mullach, in the volume 
entitled Aristotelis de Melisso, Xenophane et - 
Gorgia Disputationes, &c., et Ocelli Lucani, qui 
fertur, de universa natura libello, Berlin, 1846.] 

OcELUM. 1. A town in the northeast of Lu- 
sitania, between the Tagus and the Dnrius, | 
whose inhabitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the 
name of Lancienses.—2. (Now Ucello or Uxeau), 
a town in the Cottian Alps, was the last place ` 
in Cisalpine Gaul before entering the territories 

] 


of King Cottius. 

Ocua ("Ox7), the highest mountain in Eubea, 
was in the south of the island, near Carystus, 
running out into the promontory Caphareus. 

[Ocuesius (Orñotos), an Atolian prince, fa- 
ther of Periphas, who was slain in the Trojan | 
war ] 

Ocuus. Vid. Artaxerxes III. 

Ocnus ("Oyoc, "Qyoc), a great river of Central ' 
Asia, flowing from the northern side of the Par- 
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tria, into the Oxus. 








| latter, to Antony, the triumvir, in 40. 
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opamisus (now Hindoo Koosh), according te 
Strabo, throngh Hyrcania, into the Caspian; 
according to Pliny and Ptalemy, through Bac- 
Some suppose it to be 
only another name for the Oxus. In the Pehlvi 
dialect the word denotes a river in general. 
[Ocnus, a son of Tiberis and Manto, and the 
reputed founder of Mantua, which he is said to 


| have named after his mother.] 


[Ocra ('Oxpa), a branch of the Alps in Nori- 
cum; according to Strato, the lowest part of the 
Carnic Alps, between Aquileia and Nauportus, 
over which a commercial road passed from Italy 
to the north.] 

OcricúLum (Ocriculanus : ruins near Otricoli), 
an important municipium in Umbria, situated on 
the Tiber, near its confluence with the Nar, and 


lon the Via Flaminia, leading from Rome to 


Narnia, &e. "There are ruins of an aqueduet, 
an amphitheatre and temples near the modern 
Otricoli. 

[Ocrinum Promontorium (now Cape Lizard). 
Vid. Damnont.] 

Ocrisia Or Ocursía, mother of Servius Tul- 
lius. For details, vid. TuLLtus. 

[Ocracinius. Vid. Oraciutus ] 

Ocravia. 1. Sister of the Emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C. Marcellus, consul, B.C. 
50, and subsequently, upon the death of the 
This 
marriage was regarded as the harbinger of a 
lasting peace. Angustus was warmly attached 
to his sister, and she possessed all the charms 
and virtues likely to secure a lasting influence 
over the mind of a husband. Her beauty was 


| universally allowed to be superior to that of 


Cleopatra, and her virtne was snch as to excite 
admiration in an age of growing licentiousness 
and corruption. Fora time Antony seemed to 
forget Cleopatra ; but he soon became tired of 


| his virtuous wife, and upon his return to the 
. East he forbade lier to follow him When at 


length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced by her hus- 
band ; but, instead of resenting the insults she 
had received from him, she bronght up with 
care his children by Fulvia and Cleopatra. She 
died B.C. 11. Octavia had five children, three 
by Marcellus, a son and two daugliters, and two 
by Antony, both daughters. Her son, M. Mar- 


| cellus, was adopted by Augustus, and was des- 


tined to be his successor, but died in 23 Vid. 
MancELLUS, No. 9. The descendants of her 
two danghters by Antonius successively rnled 
the Roman world The elder of them marri- 
ed L. Domitins Ahenobarbus, and became the 
grandmother of the Emperor Nero ; the young- 


, er of them married Drusus, the brother of the 
! Emperor Tiberius, and became the mother of 
, the Emperor Claudins, and the grandmother of 


the Emperor Caligula. Vid. Anronta.—2 The 
danghter of the Emperor Claudius, by his third 
wife, Valeria Messalina, was born about A.D. 
42. She was at first betrothed by Claudius to 
L. Silanus, who put an end to his life, as Agrip- 
pina had destined Octavia to be the wife of her 
son, afterward the Emperor Nero She was 
married to Nero in A D. 53, but was soon de- 
serted by her young and profligate husband for 
Pappza Sabina. After living with the latter as 
his mistress for sume time, he resolved to re- 
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cognize her as his legal wife ; and accordingly, ` 


he divorced Octavia on the alleged ground of 
sterility, and then married Poppea, A.D. 62. 
Shortly afterward, Octavia was falsely accuscd 
of adultery, and was banished to the little isl- 
and of Pandataria, where she was put to death. 
Her untimely end excited general commisera- 
tion. Octavia is the heroine of a tragedy 
found among the works of Seneca, but the an- 
thor of which was more probably Curiatius Ma- 
ternus. 

Ocravianus. Vid. Aucustus. 

Ocravius. 1. Cn., surnamed Rurus, ques- 
tor about B.C. 230, may be regarded as the 
founder of the family. The Octavii originally 
came from the Volscian town of Velitre, where 
a street and an altar bore the name of Octavius. 
—2. Cn, son of No. 1, plebeian adile 206, and 
pretor 205, when he obtained Sardinia as his 
province. He was actively employed during 
the remainder of the second Punic war, and he 
was present at the battle of Zama.—3. CN., son 
of No. 2, was prætor 168, and had the command 
of the fleet in the war against Perseus. He 
was consul 165. In 162 he was onc of three 
ambassadors sent into Syria, bnt was assassin- 
ated at Laodicea by a Greek of thc name of 
Leptines, at the instigation, as was supposed, 
of Lysias, the guardian of the young king An- 
tiochus V. A statue of Octavius was placed 
on the rostra at Rome, where it was in the time 
of Cicero.—4. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 128.— 
5. M., perhaps younger son of No. 3, was the 
colleague of Tib. Gracchus in the tribunate of 
the plebs, 133, when he opposed his tribunitian 
veto to the passing of the agrarian law. He 
was, in cousequencc, deposed from his office 
by Tib. Gracchus.—6. Cn., a supporter of the 
aristocratical party, was consul 87 with L. 
Cornelins Cinna. After Sulla’s departure from 
Italy, in order to carry on the war against Mith- 
radates, a vehement contest arose between the 
two consuls, which ended in the expulsion of 
Cinna from the city, and lis being deprived of 
the consulship. Cinna soon afterward returned 
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at the head of a powerful army, and accompa. | 


nied by Marius. 
render, and Octavius was one of the first vic- 
tims in the massacres that followed. His head 
was cut off and suspended on the rostra.—7. 
L., son of No. 6, consu! 75, died in 74, as pro- 
eonsul of Cilicia, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the province by L. Lucullus.—8. Cy., 
grandson of No. 4, consul 76.—9. M., son of No. 
8, was curule «dile 50, along with M. Ceelius. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, Oc- 
tavius espoused the aristocratical party, and 
served as legate to M. Bibulus, who had the 
supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, Octavius sailed to Illyri- 
cum; but, having been driven out of this coun- 
try (47) by Cesar’s legates, he fled to Africa. 
ile was present at the battle of Actium (31), 
when he cominanded part of Antony’s fleet.— 
10. C., younger son of No. 1, and the ancestor 
of Augustus, remained a simple Roman eques, 
without attempting to rise any higher in the 
state.— 11. C., son of No. 10, and great-grand- 
father of Augustus, lived in the time of the sec- 
ond Punie war, in which he served as tribune 
of the soldiers 


Rome was compelled to sur- | 


He was present at the battle | 
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of Canne (216), and was one of the few wlio 
survived the engagement.—12. C., son of No. 
11, and grandfather of Augustus, lived quietly 
at his villa at Velitrae, without aspiring to the 
dignities of the Roman state.—13. C., son of 
No. 12, and father of Augustus, was prætor 61, 
and in the following year succeeded C. Anto- 
nius in the government of Macedonia, which he 
administered with equal integrity and energy. 
He returned to Italy in 59, died the following 
year, 98, at Nola, in Campania, in the very 
same room in which Augustus afterward breath- 
ed his last. By his second wife Atia, Octavius 
had a daughter and a son, the latter of whom 
was subsequently the Emperor Augustus. Vid. 
AucusTUs.—14. L., a legate of Pompey in the 
war against the pirates, 67, was sent by Pom- 
pey into Crete to supersede Q. Metellus in the 
command of the island ; but Metellus refused 
to surrender the command to him. Vid. Mr- 
TELLUS, No. 16. ' 

Octavius Barnus. Vid. Barpus. 

Ocronúrus (Octodurensis : now Martigny), a 
town of the Veragri in tlie country of the Hel- 
vetii, is situated in a valley surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and on the River Drance, near the 
spot where it flows into the Rhone. The an- 
cient town, like the modern one, was divided 
by the Drance into two parts. The inhabitants 
had the Jus Latit. 

Ocroc&sa, a town of the Ilergetes in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, near the Iberus, probably 
south of the Sicoris. 

Oc'orLüPirvs, a place of uncertain site, in the 
north of Thessaly or the south of Macedonia. 

OcYrkTE. Vid. Harpy as. 

OcYRóE (Qkvpóg). 1. One of the daughters 
of Oceanus and Tethys. — 2. Daughter of the 
centaur Chiron, possessed the gift of prophecy, 
and is said to have been changed into a mare. 

ODENATHUS, the ruler of Palmyra, checked the 
victorions career of the Persians after the de- 
feat and capture of Valerian, A.D. 260, and drove 
Sapor ont of Syria. In return for these serv- 
ices, Gallienus bestowed npon Odenathus the 
title of Augustus. Odenathus was soon after- 
ward murdered by some of his relations, not 
without the consent, it is said, of his wife Ze- 
nobia, 266. He was succeeded by ZENOBIA. 

Opzssvs ('Oózcoóc: 'Oógcoírgc, Oógoctóc). 1. 
(Now Varna), also called Odyssus and Odissus 
at a later time, a Greek town in Thracia (in the 
later Mosia Inferior), on the Pontus Euxinus, 
nearly due east of Marcianopolis, was founded 
by the Milesians in the territory ofthe Crobyzi 
in the reign of Astyages, king of Media (B.C. 
594-559). The town possessed a good harbor, 
and carried on an extensive commerce.—2. A 
sea-port in Sarmatia Europea, on the north of 
the Pontus.Euxinus and on ihe River Sangari- 
us, west of Olbia and the mouth of the Borys- 


thenes. It was some distance northeast of the 
modern Odessa. l 
[Onires. 1. A centaur, slain by Mopsus.—2. 


An Asthiopian. slain by Clymenus at the nup- 
tials of Perseus.] 
[Opius ("Oótoc). 1. ‘The leader of the Hali- 
zones, who were in alliance with the Trojans, 
was slain by Agamemnon before Troy.—2. A 
herald in the camp of the Grecks before Troy.] 
Onoiczn, usnally called king of the Heruli, 
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was the leader of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Western empire, A.D. 476. He took the 
title of king of Italy, and reigned till his power 
was overthrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. 
Odoaccr was defeated in three decisive battics 
by Theodoric (489-490), and then took refuge in 
Ravenna, where he was besieged for three years. 
He at last capitulated on condition that he and 
Theodoric should be joint kings of Italy ; but 
Odoacer was soon afterward murdered by his 
rival. 

Opomantice ('Odopavrerñ), a district in the 
northeast of Macedonia, between the Strymon 
and the Nestus, inhabited by the Thracian tribe 
of the Odomanti or Odomantes. 

ObrYsa ('Odpícat), the most powerful people 
in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, on 
both sides of the River Artiscus, a tributary of 
the Hebrus, but also spread further west over 
the whole plain of the Hebrus. Soon after the 
Persian wars, Teres, king of the Odryse, ob- 
tained the sovercignty over several of the other 
Thracian tribes, and extended his dominions as 
far as the Black Sea. He was succeeded by 
his son Sitalces, who became the master of al- 
most the whole of Thrace. His empire com- 
prised all the territory from Abdera to the 
mouths of the Danube, and from Byzantium to 
tlie sources of the Strymon ; and it is describ- 
ed by Thucydides as the greatest of all the 
kingdoms between the Jonian Gulf and the 
Euxine, both in revenue and opulence. Sital- 
ces assisted the Atheniaus in the Peloponne- 
sian war against Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. 
Vid. Srvaucrs. He died B.C. 424, and was suc- 
cecded by his nephew SeuthesI. On the death 
of the latter, about the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, the power of the Odrys« declined. 
the subsequent history of the Odryse, vid. Tura- 
fih. 

[Oprysses ('Oóp?cczgc) a tributary of the 
Rhyndacus, in Mysia.] 

OpvssEA (Oddccera), a town of Hispania Bæ- 
tica, situated north of Abdcra, amid the mount- 
ains of Turdetania, with a temple of Minerva 
(Athena), said to have been built by Odysseus 
(Ulysses). Its position is quite uncertain. Some 
of the ancients supposed it to be the same as 
OrisiPo. 

Opysstus. Wid. ULYSSES. 

Œa ('Eóo, Ptol. : CEensis : ruins at Tripoli ?), 
& eity on the northern coast of Afriea, in the 
Regio Syrtica (7. e., between the Syrtes), was 
one of the three cities of the African Tripolis, 
and, under the Romans, a colony by the name 
of /Elia Augusta Felix. It had a mixed popu- 
lation of Libyans and Sicilians. 

Ca (Oia), a town in the island of Ægina, 
twenty stadia from the capital. 

Œ acrus or Ulicer (Olaypoc), king of Thrace, 
was the father, by the muse Calliope, of Or- 
pheus and Linus. Hence the sisters of Orpheus 
are called (Eagrides, in the sense of the Muses. 
The adjective agrus is also used by the poets 
as equivalent to Thracian. Hence Cagrius 
Hemus, Ulagrius Hebrus, &c. 

Œaxrue or CEaNTRIA (Oidv@n, OidvGeca: Olav- 
beúç: now Galaxidhi), atown of the Locri Ozole 
on the coast, near the entrance of the Crissean 
Gulf. 

QZiso or OZasso (now Oyarzun), a town of 
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the Vascones, on the northern coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, situated on a promontory of the 
same name, and on the River Magrada. 

Fax (Ofa£) son of Nauplius and Clymene, 
and brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon. 

[QXnarrpEs, paurs. Vid. Qznarvs.] 

QEsXuvs (OffaXoc) 1. Son of Cynortas, hus- 
band of Gorgophone, and father of Tyndareus, 
Pirene, and Arene, was king of Sparta, where he 
was afterward honored with a heroum. Ac- 
cording to otlicrs, he was son of Pericres and 
grandson of Cynortas, and was married to the 
nymph Batea, by whom hc had several children. 
The patronymic Gíbalides is not only applied to 
his descendants, but to the Spartans generally, 
as Hyacinthus, Castor, Pollux, &c. ‘The femi- 
nine patronymic Gzbalis and the adjective Gba- 
lius are applied in the same way. Hence Helen 
is called by the poets Gzbalis and Gzbalia pellex ; 
the city of Tarentum is termed Gzbalia arx, be- 
cause it was founded by the Lacedeemonians ; 
and since the Sabines were, according to onc 
tradition, a Laceda&monian colony, we find the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius named Gzbalius Titus, 
and the Sabine women Gzbalides matres. (OV., 
Fast., i., 260; ili., 230.)—2. Son of Telon, by a 
nymph of the stream Sebethus, near Naples, 
ruled in Campania. 

[Ospares (Oifüpgc) 1. A groom of Darius 
Hystaspis, who by a stratagem secured the Per- 
sian throne for his master, after the assassina- 
¡ tion of Smerdis.—2. Son of Megabazns, was 
viceroy of Dascyleum, in Bithynia, in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis.] 

CEcnaLía (Olya2ía: Olyadredc, Olxadiórac). 
1. A town in Thessaly, on the Peneus, near 
Tricca.—2. A town in Thessaly, belonging to 
the territory of Trachis.—3. A town in Messenia, 
has the frontier, of Arcadia, identified by Pau- 

sanias with Carnasium, by Strabo with Anda- 

nia.—4. A town of Eubea, in the district Ere- 
| tria. The ancients were divided in opinion 
| which of these places was the residence of Eu- 
| rytus, whom Hercules defeated and slew. ‘The 
original legend probably belonged to the Thes- 
salian Oichalia, and was thence transferred to 
¡ the other towns. 
| QZcüxÉNIus (Olkovuéveos), bishop of Tricca, 
¡ in Thessaly, a Greek commentator on various 
parts of the New Testament, probably flourished 
| 








about A.D. 950. He has the reputation of a 
judicious commentator, careful in compilation, 
modest in offering his own judgment, and neat 
in expression. Most of his commentaries were 
published at Paris, 1631. 

(Epirus (Oldixovg), son of Laius and Jocaste 
of Thebes. The tragic fate ofthis hero is more 
celebrated than that of any other legendary per- 
sonage, on account of the frequent use which 
the tragic poets have made of it. In their hands 
it underwent various changes and embellish- 
ments, but the common story ran as follows : 
Laius, son of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, 
and husband of Jocaste, a daughter of Mene- 
ccus, and sister of Crcon. An oracle had in- 
formed Laius that hie was destined to perish by 
the hands of his own son. Accordingly, when 
Jocaste gave birth to a son, they pierced his 
fcet, bound them together, and cxposed the 
child on Mount Citheron. There he was found 
by a shepherd of King Polybus of Corinth, and 
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was called from his swollen feet QZdipus. Hav- 
ing been carried to the palace, the king and his 
wife Merope (or Peribea) brought him up as 
their own child. Once, however, C(Edipus was 
taunted by a Corinthian with not being the 
King’s son, Whereupon hc proceeded to Delphi 
to consult the oracle. ‘The oracle replied that 
he was destined to slay his father and commit 
incest with his mother. Thinking that Polybus 
was his father, he resolved not to return to 
Corinth; but on his road between Delphi and 
Daulis he met his real father Laius. Poly- 
phontes, the charioteer of Laius, bade CEdipus 
make way for them, whereupon a scuffle en- 
sued, in which CEdipus slew both Laius and his 
charioteer. In the mean time, the celebrated 
Sphinx had appeared in the neighborhood of 
'Thebes. 
every Theban that passed by, and whocver was 
unable to solve it was killed by the monster. 
This calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country of the 
Sphinx should be made king, and should re- 
celve Jocaste as his wife. (Bdipus came for- 
ward, and when he approached the Sphinx she 
gave the riddle as follows: ‘ A being with four 
feet has two feet and three feet, and only one 
voice; but its feet vary, and when it has most 
itis weakest.” OZdipus solved the riddle by 
saying that it was man, who in infancy crawls 
upon all fours, in manhood stands erect upon 
two feet, and in old age supports his tottering 
legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged at the 
solution of the riddle, thereupon threw herself 
down from the rock. CEdipus now obtained the 
Kingdom of Thebes, and married his mother, by 
whom he became the father of Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, Antigone, and Ismene. In consequence 
of this incestuous alliance, of which no one was 
aware, the country of Thebes was visited by a 
plague. The oracle, on being consulted, or- 
dered that the murderer of Laius should be ex- 
pelled. (Edipus accordingly pronounced a sol- 
emn curse upon the unknown murderer, and 
declarcd him an exile ; but when he endeavored 
to discover him, he was informed by the seer 
Tiresias that he himself was both the parricide 
and the husband of his mother. Jocaste now 
hung herself, and CEdipus put out his own eyes. 
From this point traditions differ ; for, according 
to some, CEdipus in his blindness was expelled 
from Thebes by his sons and brother-in-law, Cre- 
‘on, who undertook the government, and he was 
accompanied by Antigone in his cxileto Attica ; 
while, according to others, he was imprisoned by 
his sons at Thebes, in order that his disgrace 
might remain concealed from the eyes of the 
world. The father now cursed his sons, who 
agreed to rule ovcr Thebes alternately, but be- 
came involved in a dispute, in consequence of 
which they fought in single combat, and slew 
each other. Hereupon Creon succceded to the 
throne, and expelled CEdipus. After long wan- 
derings, Gidipus arrived in the grove of the Eu- 
menides, near Colonus, in Attica ; lic was there 
honored by Theseus in his misfortune, and, ac- 
cording to an oracle, the Eumenides removed 
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he fell in battle, and was honored at Thebes 
with funeral solemnities. 

[(Exantue (Oiváv05), mother of Agathocles, 
the infamous minister of Ptolemy Philopator, 
and of Agathoclea, through whom she possessed 
great influence with the king. After the ac- 
cession of Epiphanes, she, with her family, was 
given up to the multitude, and by them torn to 
pieces. ] 

CENEON (Oiveóv : Oiveoveóc), a sea-port town 
of the Locri Ozole, east of Naupactus. 

OExzus (Oiveic), son of Portheus, husband of 
Althea, by whom he became the father of Ty- 
deus and Meleager, and was thus the grandfa- 
ther of Diomedes. He was king of Pleuron and 
Calydon in /Etolia. This is Homor's account; 
but, according to later authorities, ho was the 
son of Porthaon and Euryte, and the father of 
T'oxeus, whom he himself killed, Thyreus (Phe- 
rcus), Clymenus, Periphas, Agelaus, Meleager, 
Gorge, Eurymede, Melanippe, Mothone, and 
Deianira. His second wife was Melanippe, the 
daughter of Hipponous, by whom he had Tydeus, 
according to some accounts ; though, according 
to others, Tydeus was his son by his own daugh- 
ter Gorge. He is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by the sons of his brother Agri- 
us, who imprisoned and ill used him. He was 
subsequently avenged by Diomedes, who slew 
Agrius and his sons, and restored the kingdom 
cither to CEneus himself, or to his son-in-law 
Andremon, as CEneus was too old. Diomedes 
took his grandfather with him to Peloponnesus, 
but some of the sons, who lay in ambush, slew 
the old man near the altar of Telephus in Ar- 
cadia. Diomedes buried his body at Argos, and 
named the town of Œnoe after him. According 
to others, CEueus lived to extreme old age with 
Diomedes at Argos, and died a natural death. 
Homer knows nothing of all this ; he merely re- 
lates that CEncus once neglected to sacrifice to 
Diana (Artemis), in consequence of which she 
sent a monstrous boar into the territory of Ca- 
lydon, which was hunted by Meleager. The 
hero Bellerophon was hospitably entertained by 
CEneus, and reccived from him a costly girdle 
as a present. 

CENIAD.® (Oiviáóar: now Trigardon or Trikh- 
erdo), an ancient town of Acarnania, situated 
on the Achelous, near its mouth, and surrounded 
by marshes caused by the overflowing of the 
river, Which thus protected it from hostile at- 
tacks. It was called in ancient times Erysicne 
(Epvoiyn), and its inhabitants Erysicn at (’Epv- 
otyaior); and it probably derived its later name 
from the mythical CEneus, the grandfather of 
Diomedes. Unlike the other cities of Acar- 
nania, Œniadæ espoused the cause of the Spar- 
tans in the Peloponnesian war. At the time 
of Alexander the Great, the town was taken by 
the Atolians, who expelled the inhabitants; but 
the Aetolians were expelled ip their turn by 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, who surrounded 
the place with strong fortifications. The Ro- 
mans restored the town to the Acarnantans. 
The fortress Nesus or Nasus, belonging to the 
territory of Œniadæ, was situated in a small 


him from the carth, and no one was allowed to | lake near (Eniade. 


approach his tomb. According to Homer, Qadi- 


CEnipes, a patronymic from CEneus, and hence 


pus, tormented by the Erinnyes of his mother, | given to Meleager, the son of CEneus, and Dio- 
continued to reign at Thebes after her death ; | medes, the grandson of Œneus. 
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[GEno (Oivó). Vid. Antus.] 

COENoANDA or CENEANDA, a town of Asia Minor, 
in the northwest of Pisidia, or the district of 
Cabalia, subjeet to Cibyra. 

[OEnoaris (Oivwaric), a surname of Diana(Ar- 
temis), Who was worshipped in Argolie CEnoe, 
where a temple was said to have been built to 
her by Preetus.] 

C(EwNonanas (Oivobdpac), a tributary of the 
Orontes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, 
in Syria. 

Œ noe (Oivón: Oivoaioc). 1. A demus of Attiea, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, near Eleu- 
there, on the frontiers of Bootia, frequently 
mentioned in the Peloponnesian war.—2. A de- 
mus of Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the 
tribe Aiantis, and also to the Tetrapolis.—3. A 
fortress of the Corinthians, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, between tlie promontory Olmiæ and the 
frontier of Megaris.—4. A town in Argolis, on 
the Arcadian frontier, at the foot of Mount Ar- 
temisium.—5. A town in Elis, near the mouth 
of the Selleis.—6. A town in the island Icarus 
or Icaria. 

CEnómius (Olvóuaoc) 1. King of Pisa in 
Elis, was son of Mars (Ares) and Harpinna, the 
daughter of Asopus, and husband of the Pleiad 
Steropo, by wliom he became the father of Hip- 
podamia. According to others, he was a son 
of Mars (Ares) and Sterope, or a son of Alxion. 
An oracle had declared that he should perish by 
the hands of his son-in-law; and as his horses 
were swifter than those of any other mortal, he 
declared that all who eame forward as suitors 
for Hippodamia's hand should contend with him 
in the chariot-race; that whoever conquered 
should receive her ; and that whoever was eon- 
quered should suffer death. "The raee-course 
extended from Pisa to the altar of Neptune (Po- 
seidon), on the Corinthian Isthmus. The suitor 
started with Hippodamia in a ehariot, and CEno- 
maus then hastened with his swift horses after 
the lovers. He had overtaken and slain many 
a suitor, when Pelops, the son of Tantalus, came 
to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer 
of CEnomaus, to take out the linch-pins from 
the wheels of his master’s chariot, and he re- 
ceived from Neptune (Poseidon) a golden ehar- 
iot and most rapid horses. In the raee whieh 
followed, the chariot of CEnomaus broke down, 
and he fell out and was killed. Thus Pelops 
obtained Hippodamia and the kingdom of Pisa. 
There are some variations in this story, such 
as that CEnomaus was himself in love with 
his daughter, and for this reason slew her lov- 
ers. Myrtilus also is said to have loved Hip- 
podamia, and, as she favored the suit of Pe- 
lops, she persuaded Myrtilus to take the linch- 
pins out of the wheels of her father's chariot. 
As Gnomaus was breathing his last, he pro- 
nounced a curse upol. Myrtilus. This eurse 
had its desired effeet ; for, as Pelops refused to 
give to Myrtilus the reward he had promised, 
or as Myrtilus had attempted to dishonor Hip- 
podamia, Pelops thrust him down from Cape 
Gerestus. Myrtilus, while dying, likewise pro- 
nounced a curse upon Pelops, whieh was the 
cause ofall the calamities that afterward befell 
his house. The tomb of CEnomaus was shown 
on the River Ctadeus in Elis. His house was | 
destroyed by lightning, and only one pillar of it : 
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remained standing.—[2. A Trojan hero, slain by 
Idomeneus before Troy.—3. A Grecian hero, 
slain by Hector.]—4. Of Gadara, a Cynic philos- 
opher, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian 
or somewhat later, but before Porphyry. He 
wrote a work to expose the oracles, of which 
considerable fragments are preserved by Euse- 
bius.—5. A tragic poet. Vid. Diocrnss, No. 5. 

CExówNE (Oivóvg), daughter of the river-god 
Cebren, and wife of Paris, before he carried 
off Helen. Vid. Parts. 

QEwóxE or CEnoPía, the ancient name of 
AZGINA. 

CENopPuYTA (rà OivéduTa: now Inia), a town 
in Bootia, on the left bank of the Asopus, and 
on the road from Tanagra to Oropus, memor- 
able for the victory gained here by the Atheni- 
ans over the Beotians, B.C. 456. 

(E xóripEs (Oivoridas), of Chios, a distinguish- 
ed astronomer and mathematician, perhaps a 
contemporary of Anaxagoras. CEnopides de- 
rived most of his astronomical knowledge from 
the priests and astronomers of Egypt, with 
whom he lived for some time. He obtained 
from this souree his knowledge of the obliquity 
of the eeliptie, the diseovery of whieh he is said 
to have claimed. The length of the solar year 
was fixed by CEnopides at three hundred and 
sixty-five days, and somewhat less than nine 
hours. He is said to have discovered the 
twelfth aud twenty-third propositions of the 
first book of Euclid, and the quadrature of the 
meniscus. 

[CExorra, aneient name of JEgina. 
ASGINA.) 

CExóoPION (Oivoníov), son of Bacehus (Dio- 
nysus) and husband of the nymph Helice, by 
whom he beeame the father of Thalus, Euan- 
thes, Melas, Salagus, Athamas, and Merope, 
Aerope or Hero. Some writers call CEnopion 
a son of Rhadamanthys by Ariadne, and a 
brother of Staphylus. From Crete he migrated 
with his sons to Chios, whieh Rhadamanthys 
had assigned to him as his habitation. When 
king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the 
hand of his daughter Merope. As CEnopion re- 
fused to give her to Orion, the latter violated 
Merope, whereupon CEnopion put out his eyes, 
and expelled him from the island. Orion went 
to Lemnos; he was afterward eured of his 
blindness, and returned to Chios to take ven- 
geanee on CEnopion. But the latter was not 
to be found in Chios, for his friends had con- 
cealed him in the earth, so that Orion, unable 
to discover him, went to Crete. 

CENOoTm, (EwNoTnia. Vid. Irar1a. 

(2woTRipEs, two small islands in the Tyr- 
rhene Sea, off the coast of Lueania, and oppo- 
site the town of Elea or Velia and the mouth 
of the Helos. 

CEnoTrROPA. Vid. Awivs. 

CENoTRUs (Oivorpoc), youngest son of Ly- 
caon, emigrated with a colony from Arcadia to 
Italy, aud gave the name of CEnotria to the 
distriet in which he settled. 

QzxUs (Oivoóc : now Kelesina), a river in La- 
eonia, rising on the frontier of Arcadia, and 
flowing into the Eurotas north of Sparta. 
There was a town of the same name upon this 
river, celebrated for its wine. 

Oxussx (Olvovacar, Oivotcat). 


Vid. 


1. A group 


CEOBAZUS. 


of islands lying off the southern point of Mes- 
senia, opposite to the port of Phenicus: the 
two largest of them are now called Sapienza 
and Cabrera.—2. (Now Spalmadori or Egonuses), 
a group of five islands between Chios and the 
coast of Asia Minor. 

[Giovazus (O1d6agoc). 1. A Persian, who, 
when Darius Hystaspis was on the point of 
marching from Susa on his Scythian expedi- 
tion, besought him to leave him one of his three 
sons, all of whom were in the army. Darius 
ordered them all three to be put to death.—2. 
Father of Siromitres, who led the Paricanians 
in the Greek expedition of Xerxes.—3. A noble 
Persian, who, when the Greek fleet appeared 
in the Hellespont after the battle of Mycale, 
fled from Cardia to Sestus; he afterward fell 
into the hands of the Thracians, and was by 
them sacrified to their god Pleistorus.] 

[CEorvcus (Otózuxoc), a son of Theras of 
Sparta, and brother of /Egeus, was honored at 
Sparta with a heroum.] 

CEonus (Otovóc). son of Licymnius of Midea 
in Argolis, first vietor at Olympia in the foot- 
race. He is said to have been killed at Sparta 
by the sons of Hippocoon, but was avenged by 
Hercules, whose kinsman he was, and was hon- 
ored with a monument near the temple of Her- 
cules. 

O£ROE ('epóy), an island in Boeotia, formed 
by the River Asopus, and opposite Platzz. 

[QS saLces, brother of Gala, king of the Nu- 
midian tribe of the Massylians, whom he suc- 
ceeded on the throne, according to the Numid- 
ian law of inheritance.] 

(Escus (now Isker or Esker), called Oscius 
(Ooxcoc) by Thueydides, and Scius (Exíoc) by 
Herodotus, a river in Meesia, which rises in 
Mount Scomius according to Thucydides, or in 


Mount Rhodope according to Pliny, but in real- 


ity on the western slope of Mount Hemus, and 
flows into the Danube near a town of the same 
name (now Oreszovitz). 

[GEsrRYvMNipEs Insuta@, a group of islands 
rich in tin and copper, in the Sinus CEstrymni- 
eus; probably the same with the CassrTERIDES 
(4. v ) on the coast of Britannia.) 

Œsfma (Oie?ug: Oiovuaioc), called Alsima 
:Aicóug) by Homer (JL, viii., 304), an ancient 
town in Thrace, between the Strymon and the 
Nestus, a colony of the Thasians. 

(Era (Oirn, rà Oiraíov obpea: now Kata- 
vothra), a rugged pile of mountains in the south 
of ‘Thessaly, an eastern branch of Mount Pin- 
dus, extended south of Mount Othrys along the 
southern bank of the Sperchius to the Maliac 
Gulf at Thermopylæ, thus forming the northern 
barrier of Greece. Strabo and Livy give the 
name of Callidromus to the eastern part of 
(Eta, an appellation which does not occur in 
Herodotus and the earlier writers. Respecting 
the pass of Mount CEta, vid. THERMOPYLÆ. 
Cita was celebrated in mythology as the mount- 
ain on which Hercules burned himself to death. 
From this mountain the south of Thessaly bor- 
dering on Phocis was called GS raza (Oiraía), 
and its inhabitants Œ rær (Olraioz). 

CErvius (Olrvdog: OirvaAuwe: now Vitylo), 
also called Tyrus (TvAoc), an ancient town in 
Laconia, on the Messenian Gulf, south of Thal- 
ama, called after an Argive hero of this name. 
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[om (Olov), a monntain fortress in eastern 
Locris, lying abuve Opus, destroyed by an 
earthquake. ] 

OrELLA, a man of sound sense and of a 
straightforward character, whom Horace con- 
trasts with the Stoic quacks of his time. 

Orta, Q. Lucrérios, orignally belonged to 
the Marian party, but deserted to Sulla, who 
appointed him to the command of the army 
employed in the blockade of Præneste, B.C. 82. 
Ofella became a candidate for the consulship: 
in the following year, although he had not yet 
been either quaggtor or prætor, thus acting in 
defiance of one of Sulla's laws. He was, in 
consequence, put to death by Sulta's orders. 

Oritius, a distinguished Roman jurist, was 
one of the pupils of Servius Sulpicius, and a 
friend of Cicero and Cesar. His works are 
often cited in the Digest. 

OcLasa (now Monte Christo), a small island 
| off the coast of Etruria. 

OcuLnít, Q. and Cy., two brothers, tribunes 
of the plebs B C. 300, carried a law by which 
the number of the pontiffs was increased from 
four to eight, and that of the augurs from four 
to nine, and which enacted that four of the 
pontiffs and five of the augurs should be taken 
from the plebs. Besides these eight pontiffs 
there was the pontifex maximus, who is gen- 
erally not included when the number of pontiffs 
| is spoken of. 

OcYcla (Qyvyia). 1. The mythical island of 
| Calypso is placed by Homer in the navel or cen- 
tral point of the sea, far away from all lands. 
| Later writers pretended to find it in the Ionian 
Sea, near the promontory Lacinium, in Brut- 
tium.—[2. Vid. Ocycus.] 

Oc¥cus or Oc¥ces ('Qyvyoc), sometimes call- 
ed a Bootian autochthon, and sometimes son 
of Beotus, and king of the Hectenes, is said 
to have been the first ruler of the territory of 
Thebes, which was called after him Oeyeta. 
In his reign the waters of Lake Copais rose 
above its banks, and inundated the whole val- 

ley of Beotia. This flood is usually called 

after him the Ogygian. The name of Ogygus 

is also connected with Attie story, for in Attica 
| an Ogygian flood is likewise mentioned, and he 
is described as the father of the Attic hero 
Eleusis, and as the father of Daira, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus. In the Beotian tradition he 
was the father of Alaleomenia, Thelxinea, and 
Aulis. Bacchus is called Ogygius deus because 
he is said to have been born at Thebes. 

Oc tnis ('Qyvpic), an island of the Erythrean 
Sea (now Indian Ocean), off the coast of Car- 
mania, at a distance of two thousand stadia 
(two hundred geographical miles), noted as the 
alleged burial.place of the ancient king Ery- 
thras ; but vid. OaRACTA. ! 

Oicues or OrcrnEus ('OixAjc, 'OixAesc). son Of 
Antiphates, grandson of Melampus, and father 
of Amphiaraus, of Argos. He is also called 2 
son of Amphiarans, or a son of Mantius, the 
brother of Antiphates.  Oicles accompanied 
Hercules on his expedition against Laomedon 
of Troy, and was there slain in battle. Ae- 
cording to other traditions, he returned home 
from the expedition, and dwelt in Arcadia, 
where he was visited by his grandson Aleme- 
on and where his tomb was shown. 
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OiLEus ('OiAeóc), son of Hodedocus and Lao- 
ome, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson 
of Opus, was a king of the Locrians, and mar- 
ried to Eriopis, by whom he became the father 
of Ajax, who is hence called Oilides, Oiliádes, 
and Ajar Oei. Oileus was also the father of 
Medon by Rhene. He is mentioned among the 
Argonauts. 

[OLARION or OLARIONENSIS InsuLa (now Olé- 
ron), an island in the Sinus Aquitanicus, on the 
west coast of Gallia.] 

Orsa or Orbe ('OA65), an ancient inland city 
of Cilieia, in the mountains above Soloé, and 
between the Rivers Lamus ånd Cydnus. Its 
foundation was ascribed by mythical tradition 
to Ajax the son of Teucer, whose alleged de- 
scendants, the priests of the very ancient tem- 
ple of Jupiter (Zeus), once ruled over all Cilicia 
Aspera. In later times it belonged to Isauria, 
and was the see of a bishop. 

Orrisa ('OA6aca) 1. A city of Cilicia As- 
era, at the foot of the Taurus, north of Seli- 
nus, and northwest of Caystrus ; not to be con- 
founded with Ors4.—32. A city in the southeast 
of Lycaonia, southwest of Cybistra, in the dis- 
trict called Antiochiana.—3. A city in the north 
of Pisidia, between Pednelissus and Selge. 

Ouse. Vid. OuBa. 

Orsi. ('OAbía). 1. (Now probably Joubes, 
near Hiéres), a colony of Massilia, on the coast 
of Gallia Narbonensis, on a hill called Olbianus, 
east of Telo Martius (now Toulon).—2. (Now 
probably Terra Nova), a very ancient city, near 
the northern end of the eastern side of the isl- 
and of Sardinia, with the only good harbor on 
this coast, and therefore the usual landing- 
place for persons coming from Romc. A myth- 
ical tradition ascribed its foundation to the 
Thespiade. — 3. In Bithynia. Vid. Astacus. 
The Gulf of Astacus was also called from it 
Sinus Olbianus.—-4. A fortress on the western 
frontier of Pamphylia, on the coast, west of 
the River Catarrhactes ; not improbably on the 
same site as the later Arrania.—5. Vid. Borys- 
TIENES. ; 

[Orgivs ('OA6:0c), a river in the north of Ar- 
cadia, near Pheneus, by the Arcadians also 
called Aroanius.] 

Orcibpzs, an ancient people in Hispania Tar- 
raconcnsis, north of Carthago Nova, near the 
sources of the Anas, in a part of the country 
afterward inhabited by the Oretani. 
mentioued only in the wars of the Carthaginians 
with the inhabitants of Spain. 
planted some of the Olcades to Africa. Their 
chief towns were Althea and Carteia, the site 
of both of which is uncertain; the latter place 
must not be confounded with the celebrated 
Cartera in Betica. 

OLcinium (Olciniáte : now Dulcigno), an an- 
cient town on the coast of Illyria, southwest 
of Scodra, belonging to the territory of Gentius. 

Ovexrus. Vid. OLIARUS. 

Oveastrum. 1. A town of the Cosetani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Der- 
tosa to Tarraco, probably the place from which 
the plumbum Oleastrense derived its name.—2. 
A town in Hispania Betica, near Gades. 

Oren (’Q227v), a mythical personage, who is 
represented as the earliest Greck lyric poet, 
and the first author of sacred hymns in hex- 
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ameter verse. He is closely connected with 
the worship of Apollo, of whom, in one legend, 
he was made the prophet. His connection with 
Apollo is also marked by his being called Hy- 
perborean, and one of the establishers of or- 
acles, though the more common story made him 
a native of Lycia. He is said to have settled 
at Delos. His name seems to signify simply 
the flute-player. Of the ancient hymns which 
went under his name, Pausanias mentions those 
to Juno (Hera), to Achaia, and to Ilithyia; the 
last was in celebration of the birth of Apollo 
and Diana (Artemis). 

[OLenta Rupes ('QAsvía wétpa), the Olenian 
rock mentioned in the Iliad (ii., 617); according 
to Strabo, the sunimit of Mount Scollis in Acha- 
ia, on the borders of Elis. ] 

[OLenntus, one of the chief centurions plac- 
ed in command over the Frisii; by his harshness 
he causcd an insurrection of the people, from 


! whose fury flight alone preserved him, B.C. 28.] 


OLENUS ('QAevoc : "Q2évioc). 1. An ancient 


| town in ZEtolia, near New Pleuron, and at the 


{ 
i 


| 


foot of Mount Aracynthus, is mentioncd by 
Homer, but was destroyed by the Altolians at 
an early period.—2. A town in Achaia, between 
Patre and Dyme, refused to join the Achean 
league on its restoration in B.C. 280. In the 
time of Strabo the town was deserted. The 
goat Amalthea, which suckled the infant Jupi- 
ter (Zcus), is called Olenia capella by the poets, 
either because the goat was supposed to have 
been born near the town of Olenus, and to have 
been subsequently transferred to Crete, or be- 
cause tlic nymph Amalthea, to whom the goat 
belonged, was a daughter of Olenus. 
Oncassys ('OÀyacovc: now Al-Gez Dagh), a 


| lofty, steep, and rugged mountain chain of Asia 


| 





Hannibal trans- | 





| 


Minor, extending nearly west and east through 
the east of Bithynia, and the centre of Paphla- 
gonia to the River Halys, nearly parallel to the 
chain of Olympus, of which it may be consid- 
ered as a branch. Numerous temples were 
bnilt upon it by the Paphlagonians. 

Ourizus ('QAiapoe, 'QAéapoc : *QAtáproc : NOW 
Antiparos), a small island in the Agean Sea, 
one of the Cyclades, west of Paros, originally 
colonizcd by the Pheenicians, is celebrated in 
modern times for its stalactite grotto, which is 
not mentioned by ancient writers. 

Ouicyrtus ('OAiyvproc) a fortress in the 


They are ' northeast of Arcadia, on a mountain of the same 


name, betwecn Stymphalus and Caphye. 

[OriNA (now probably Orne), a small river in 
the west of Gallia Lugdunensis, between the 
mouth of the Sequana and the promontory Go- 
beum, flowing through the territory of the Vi- 
ducasses.] 

OLtsiro (now Lisbon) a town in Lusitania, 
on the right bank of the Tagus, near its mouth, 
and a Roman municipium with the surname 
Felicitas Julia. It was celebrated for its swift 
horses. Its name is sometimes written Urvs- 
siPPo, because it was supposed by some to have 
been the town which Ulysses was said to have 


; fonnded in Spain; but the town to which this 


legend referred was situated in the mountains 
of Turdetania. 

Ouizon ('OA:CÓv), a town of Thessaly, on the 
coast of Magncsia and on the Pagasean Gulf 
mentioned by Homer. 


OLGWUS, OLYMPIAS. 


ÜLLivs (now Oglio), a river in Gallia Trans- | statue was made of ivory aud gold, and tlie god 
padana, falls into the Po southwest of Mantua. | was represented as seated on a throne of cedar- 
[OrLrus, T., the father of Poppea Sabina, | wood, adorned with gold, ivory, cbony, and pre- 
was put to death toward the end of the reign | cious stones. Vid. Purpras. 2. The Hereum, 
of Tiberius. ] _ | or temple of Hera (Juno), which contained the 
Oruia (OAjuat), a promontory in the terri- | celebrated chest of Cypselus, and was situated 
tory of Corinth, which separated the Corinthian | north of the Olympigum. 3. The Metrówm, or 
and Alcyonian Gulfs. temple of the Mother of the gods. The other 
[Oruius (OAueróc), a small river flowing from | public buildings in the Altis most worthy of no- 
Helicon, which unites with the Permessus | tice were the Thesauri, or treasuries of the dif- 
near Haliartus, and soon after falls into Lake | ferent states which had sent dedicatory offer- 
Copais. J ings to the Olympian Jupiter (Zeus), situated at 
OrLoossów (‘Odooscdr: 'Olooccóvioc: now | the foot of Mount Cronion; the Zanes, or statues 
Elassona), a town of the Perrhebi in Thessaly, | of Jupiter (Zeus), which had been erected from 
in the district of Hestizotis. Homer (IL, ii., | fines imposed upon those who had been guilty 
139) calls it ** white," an epithet which it ob- | of fraud or other irregularitics in the Olympic 
tained, according to Strabo, from the whiteness | contests, and which were placed on a stone plat- 
of its soil. form near the Thesauri; the Prytanewm, in 
Ovoruyxus ('OZ2óóvfoc: 'OZoóófi0c), a town | which the Olympic victors dined after the con- 
of Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mount Athos. | tests had been brought to a close; the Bouleu- 
[Orónus or OroLus ("O2opac or "OpoAoc). 1. | terion, in which all the regulations relating to 
A king of Thracc, whose daughter, Hegesipyla, | the games were made, and which contained a 
was married to Miltiades.—2. Apparently grand- | statue of Jupiter (Zeus) Horcius, before which 
son of the above, and son of Hegesipyla, was | the usual oaths were taken by the judges-and 
probably the offspring of a second marriage con- | the combatants ; the Philippeum, a circular build- 
tracted by her after the death of Miltiades. This ing of brick, surmounted with a dome, which 
‘Olorus was the father of Tuucvpripzs.] was erected by Philip after the battle of Cha- 
Ovex or Orrk (Ore, ’OAm): 'OAxaiog). | ronca, and which was situated near onc of the 
1. (Now Arapt), a town of the Amphilochi, in | gates of the Altis, close to the Prytaneum ; the 
Acarnania, on the Ambracian Gulf, northwest of | Hippodamium, a sacred inclosure, erected in 
Argos Amphilochicum.—2. A town of the Locri | honor of Hippodamia; the Pelopium, a sacred 
Owle. inclosure, erected in honor of Pelops. ‘The two 
OLünus (‘Odoupoe : 'O2ospioc). 1. A town in | chief buildings outside the Altis were the Stadi- 
Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier. | um, to the east of Mount Cronion, in which the 
—2. Also Orünis ('OAÀovpui), called Dortum | gymnastic games were celebrated, aud theZfip- 
(Adpiov) by Homer, a town in Messenia, south | podromus, a little southeast of the Stadium, in 
of the River Neda. | Which the chariot-races took place. At the 
Orüs ('OAo?c : ’OAovvrt0¢), a town and harbor | place which formed the connection between the 
on the castern coast of Crete, near the promon- i Stadium and Hippodromus, the Hellanodica, oi 
tory of Zephyrium. | judges of the Olympic games, had their seats 
Otysrivus, Anicius, Roman emperor A.D. 472, | For details, vid. Dict. of Antiq., arts. Hippopro 
was raised to this dignity by Ricimer, who dc- | mus and Stapium. The Olympic games were 
posed Anthemius. He died in the course of the | celebrated from the earliest times in Greece, 
same year, after a reigu of threc months and | and their establishment was assigned to various 
thirtecn days. His successor was GLYcertus. ; mythical personages. There was an interval 
OuLymPExNE, and OLvupENrOr Otymriém (’OAvu- | of four years between each celebration of the 
mv, OAvumyvol, 'Odvureig vol), the names ofthe | festival, which interval was called an Olympiad; 
district about the Mysian Olympus, and of its | but the Olympiads were not employed as a 
inhabitants. | chronological era till the victory of Corebis ip 
OuvuPia ('OAvuzío). the name of a small plain | the foot-race, B.C. 776. An account of the 
in Elis, in which the Olympic games were cele- | Olympic games and of the Olympiads is given 
brated. It was surrounded on the north and | in the Dict. of Antig.. arts. Onvurra and OLvx- 
northeast by the mountains Cronion and Olym- | rras. 
pus, on the south by the River Alphéus, and on Orvurías ('OZvgziác) 1. Wife of Philip, 
the west by the River Cladéus. In this plain | king of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the 
was the sacred grove of Jupiter (Zeus), called | Great, was the daughter of Neoptolemus T., 
Altis (‘AArec, an old Elean form of dAcog, E of Epirus. She was married to Philip B.C. 





grove), situated at the angle formed by the con- | 359. The numerous amours of Philip, and the 
fluence of the rivers Alpheus and Cladeus, and | passionate and jealous character of Olympias, 
three hundred stadia distant from the town of | occasioned frequent disputes between them ; 
Pisa. The Altis and its immediate neighbor- | and when Philip married Cleopatra, the niece 
hood were adorned with numerous temples, | of Attalus (337), Olympias withdrew from Mace- 
statnes, and public buildings, to which the gen- | donia, and took refuge at the ceurt of her brother 
eral appellation of Olympia was given; but there | Alexander, king of Epirus. It was generally 
was no town of this name. The Altis was sur- | believed that she lent her support to the assas- 
rounded by a wall. It contained the following | sination of Philip, 336 ; but it is hardly credible 
temples: 1. The Olympiéum, or temple of Jupi- | that she evinced her approbation of that deed 
ter (Zcus) Olympius, which was the most cele- | in the open manner asserted by some writers. 
brated of all the buildings at Olympia, and which | After the death of Philip she returned to Ma- 
contained the master-piece of Greek art, the co- | cedonia, where she enjoyed great influence 


lossal statue of Jupiter (Zeus) by Phidias. The : through tho affection of "-—- On the 
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death of the latter (323) she withdrew from 
Macedonia, where her enemy Antipater had 
the undisputed control of affairs, and took ref- 
uge in Epirus. Here she continued to live, as 
it were, in exile, until the death of Antipater 
(319) presented a new opening to her ambition. 
She gave her support to the new regent Poly- 
sperchon, in opposition to Cassander, who had 
formed an allianee with Eurydiee the wife of 
Philip Arrhideus, the nominal king of Maee- 
donia. In 317, Olympias, resolving to obtain 
the supreme power in Macedonia, invaded that 
country along with Polysperehon, defeated Eu- 
rydice in battle, and put both her and her hus- 
band to death. Olympias followed up her venge- 
ance by the execution of Nicanor, the brother 
of Cassander, as well as of one hundred of his 
leacing partisans among the Macedonian no- 
bles. Cassander, who was at that time in the 
Peloponnesus, hastened to turn his arms against 
Macedonia. Olympias, on his approach, threw 
herself (together with Roxana and the young 
Alexander) into Pydna, where she was elosely 
blockaded by Cassander throughout the winter. 
At length, in the spring of 316, she was com- 
pelled to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
her tobe put to death. Olympias was not with- 
out something of the grandeur and loftiness of | 
spirit which distinguished her son, but her un- | 
governable passions led her to acts of sanguin- 
ary cruelty that must forever disgrace her name. | 
—[2. Daughter of Pyrrhus I., king of Epirus, | 
and wife of her brother Alexander II. After | 
his death she assumed the regency ofthe king- | 
dom on behalf of her two sons, Pyrrhus and 
Ptolemy ; and, in order to strengthen herself 
against the /Etolians, gave her daughter Phthia 
in marriage to Demetrius IL, king of Mace- 
donia. When her sons had attained to man- 
hood, she resigned the sovereignty into the 
hands of Pyrrhus, but he did not long retain it ; 
for both he and his brother Ptolemy were soon 
removed by death, and Olympias was so deeply 
affected by this double loss that she soon after 
died of grief.] 

OrvwPiíóponus (‘OAvuriddwpoc). 1. A native 
of Thebes in Egypt, who lived in the fifth een- 
tury after Christ. He wrote a work in twenty- 
two books (entitled 'loropikoi Adyor), whieh com- 
prised the history of the Western empire under 
the reign of Honorius, from A.D. 407 to Oeto- 
ber, A.D. 425. Olympiodorus took up the his- 
tory from about the point at which Eunapius 
had ended. Vid. Eunarius. The original work 
of Olympiodorus is lost, but an abridgment of it 
has been preserved by Photius. After the death 
of Honorius, Olympiodorus removed to Byzan- 
tium, to the eourt of the Emperor Theodosius. 
Hierocles dedieated to this Olympiodorus his 
work on Providence and Fate. Vid. Hierocuus. 
Olympiodorus was a heathen. [The fragments 
of his history are published in the Byzantine | 
Historians, with Dexippus, &c., by Niebuhr, 
Bonn, 1829.]—2. A peripatetic philosopher, who 
taught at Alexandrea, where Proclus was one 
of his pupils.—3. The last philosopher of celeb- 
rity in the Neo-Platonie school of Alexandrea. 
He lived in the first half of the sixth century ' 
after Christ, in the reign of the Emperor Jus- | 
tinian. His life of Plato, and eommentaries on | 





several of Plato’s dialogues, are still extant. | 
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[Edited by Fr. Creuzer, Frankfort, 1821-22. j— 
4. An Aristotetic philosopher, the author of e 
eommentary on the Meteorologica of Aristotle, 
which is still extant, lived at Alexandrea in the 
latter half of the sixth century after Christ. 
Like Simplicius, to whom, however, he is in- 
ferior, he endeavors to reeoncile Plato and Ar- 
istotle. 

[Orvarioponvus ('O2yuriódopos). 1. An Athe- 
nian general, commanded a body of three hund- 
red picked men at the battle of Platea, who 
were engaged in a service from whieh all the 
other Greeks shrank.—2. An Athenian general, 
who, when Athens was attaeked by Cassander, 
eompelled the latter to withdraw his forces. 
He also subsequently rid the city of the Mace- 
donian garrison whieh Demetrius had stationed 
there, and successfully defended Athens against 
Demetrius himself.] 

OrvwPiíus ('OAvureoc), the Olympian, ocenrs 
as a surname of Jupiter (Zeus), Hercules, the 
Muses (Olympiades), and, in general, of all the 
gods who were believed to live in Olympus, in 
eontradistinetion from the gods of the lower 
world. 

OrvuPíus NEewEsiàNUS. Vid. NEMESIANUS. 

OLymeus ('OAvuzoc), the name of two Greek 
musieians, of whom one is mythical and the 
other historical. 1. The elder Olympus belongs 


| to the mythical genealogy of Mysian and Phryg- 


ian flute-players—Hyagnis, Marsyas, Olympus 
—to each of whom the invention of the flute 
was ascribed, under whose names we have the 
mythical representation of the contest between 
the Phrygian auletic and the Greek cithareedic 
music. Olympus was said to have been a na- 
tive of Mysia, and to have lived before the Tro- 
jan war. Olympus not unfrequently appears 
on works of art as a boy, sometinies instructed 
by Marsyas, and sometimes as witnessing and 
lamenting his fate.—2. The true Olympus was 
a Phrygian, and perhaps belonged to a family 
ofnative musicians, since he was said to be de- 
scended from the first Olympus. He flourished 
about B.C. 660-620. Though a Phrygian by 
origin, Olympus must be reckoned among the 
Greck musicians, for all the aecounts make 
Greece the seene of his artistic activity ; and 
he may be considered as having naturalized in 
Greece the musie of the flute, whieh had previ- 
ously been almost peculiar to Phrygia. 

[OLymrus (OAvuroc), the. physician in ordi- 
nary to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, aided her in 
committing suieide, D.C. 30, and afterward pub- 
lished an account of her death. ] 

OLymeus ('Olduvuros). I. In Europe. 1. (Grk 
Elymbo, Turk. Semavat-Evi, i. e., Abode of the 
Celestials). The castern part of the great chain 
of mountains which extends west and east from 
the Aeroccraunian promontory on the Adriatic 
to the Thermaie Gulf, and which formed the 
northern boundary of ancient Greeee proper 
In a wide sense, the name is sometimes applied 
to all that part of this great chain which Hes 
east of the central range of Pindus, and which 
is usually called the Cambunian Mountains ; 
but the more speeitic and ordinary use of the 
name Olympus is to denote the extreme eastern 
part of the chain, which, striking off from the 
Cambunian Mountains to the southeast, skirts 
the southern end of the slip of coast called 
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Pieria, and forms at its termination the north- 
ern wall of the Vale of Temes. Its shape is 
that of a blunt cone, with its outline pictur- 
esquely broken by minor summits ; its height 
is about nine thousand seven hundred feet, and 
its chief summit is covered with perpetual snow. 
From its position as the boundary between 
Thessaly and Macedonia, it is sometimes reck- 
oned to tle former, sometimes to the latter. 
In the Greek mythology, Olympus was the chief 
seat of the third dynasty of gods, of which 
Zeus (Jupiter) was the head. It was a really 
local coneeption with the early poets, to be un- 
derstood literally, and not metaphorieally, that 

these gods 

“On the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 
Their highest heaven.” 

Indeed, if Homer uses either of the terms 
"OAvuroc and ovpavós metaphorically, it is the 
latter that is a metaphor for the former. Even 
the fable of the giants sealing heaven must be 
understood in this sense; not that they placed 
Pelion and Ossa upon the top of Olympus to 
reach the still higher heaven, but that they piled 
Pelion on the top of Ossa, and both on the low- 
er slopes of Olympus, to scale the summit of 
Olympus itself, the abode of the gods. Homer 
describes the gods as having their several pal- 
aces on the summit of Olympus; as spending 
the day in the palace of Zeus (Jupiter), round 
whom they sit in solemn eonclave, while the 
younger gods dance before them, and the Muses 
entertain them with the lyre and song. They 
are shut in from the view of men upon the earth 
by a wall of clouds, the gates of which are kept 
by the Hours. The same eonceptions are found 
in Hesiod, and to a great extent in the later 
poets; with whom, however, even as early as 
the lyric poets and the tragedians, the idea be- 
comes less material, and the real. abode of the 
gods is gradually transferred from the summit 
of Olympus to the vault of heaven (i. e., the 
sky) itself. This latter is also the eonception 
of the Roman poets, so far, at least, as any defi- 
nite idea ean be framed out of their eompound 
of Homer's language with later notions.—2. A 
hill in Laconia, near Sellasia, overhanging the 
River Œnus.—3. Another name for Mount Ly- 
caus in Arcadia.—JI. In Asia. 1. The Mystan 
Otympus ("OAvurog ó Mó$ctoc: now Keshish 
Dagh, Ala Dagh, Ishik Dagh, and Kush-Dagh), 
a chain of lofty mountains in the northwest of 
Asia Minor, forming, with Ida, the western part 
of the northernmost line of the mountain sys- 
tem of that peninsula. It extends from west to 
east through the northeast of Mysia and the 
southwest of Bithynia, and thence, inelining a 
little northward, it first passes through the cen- 
tre of Bithynia, then forms the boundary be- 
tween Bithynia and Galatia, and then extends 
through the south of Paphlagonia to the River 
Halys. Beyond the Halys, the mountains in 
the north of Pontus form a continuation of the 
chain.—2. (Now Yanar Dagh), a volcano on the 
eastern coast of Lycia, above the city of Phe- 
nicus (now Yanar). The names of the mount- 
ain and of the city are often interchanged. Vid. 

PHEENICUS. 
Otyntuus (‘OaAvvAo¢g : 'OldóvOtoc: now Aio 
Mamas), a town of Macedonia in Chaleidiee, at 
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¡the head of the Toronaic Gulf, and at a little 


distance from the coast, between the peninsulas 
of Pallene and Sithonia. It was the most im- 
portant of the Greek cities on the coast of Mae- 
edonia, though we have no record of its foun- 
dation. It afterward fell into the hands of the 
Thracian Bottiæi, when they were expelled from 
their own country by the Macedonians. Vid. 
Borrıæı. It was taken by Artabazus, one of 
the generals of Xerxes, who peopled it with 
Chalcidians from Torone ; but it owed its great- 
ness to Perdiccas, who persuaded the inhabit- 
ants of many of the smaller towns in Chalei- 
diee to abandon their own abodes and settle 
in Olynthus. This happened about the com- 
meneement of the Peloponnesian war; and from 
this time Olynthus appears as a prosperous and 
flourishing town, with a population of five thou- 
sand inhabitants capable of bearing arms. It 
became the head of a confederacy of all the 
Greek towns in this part of Maeedonia, and it 
long maintained its independence against the 
attacks of the Athenians, Spartans, and Mace- 
donians ; but in B.C. 379 it was compelled to 
submit to Sparta, after carrying on war with 
this state for four years. When the supremacy 
of Sparta was destroyed by the Thebans, Olyn- 
thus recovered its independence, and even re- 
eeived an accession of power from Philip, who 
was anxious to make Olynthus a counterpoise 
to the influence of Athens in the north of the 
Agean. With this view Philip gave Olynthus 
the territory of Potidwa, after he had wrested 
this town from the Athenians in 356. But 
when he had sufficiently eonsolidated his power 
to be able to set at defiance both Olynthus and 
Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid siege 
to the former city. The Olynthians earnestly 
besought Athens for assistance, and were warm- 
ly supported by Demosthenes in his Olynthiac 
orations ; but as the Athenians did not render 
the city any effeetual assistance, it was taken 
and destroyed by Philip, and all its inhabitants 
sold as slaves (347). Olynthus was never re- 
stored, and the remnants of its inhabitants 
were at a later time transferred by Cassander 
to Cassandrea. At the time of its prosperity 
Olynthus used the neighboring town of Mrcy- 
BERNA as its sea-port. 

[OrvNTHvs (‘OAvvéo¢), a son of Hercules and 
Bolbe, from whom the town of Olynthus was 
believed to have reeeived its name. ] 

Omina or Ominum ('Opava, "Ouavov). 1. A 
eelebrated port on the northeastern coast of 
Arabia Felix, a little above the easternmost 
point of the peninsula, Promontorium Syagros 
(now Ras el Had), on a large gulf of the same 
name. The people of this part of Arabia were 
called Omanita: ('Opavivat) or Omant, and the 
name is still preserved in that of the district, 
Oman.—2. (Now probably Schaina), a sea-port 
town in the east of Carmania; the chief em- 
porium on that coast for the trade between In- 
dia, Persia, and Arabia. 

Omanita# and Omanum. Vid. Omana. 

Omer ("Oufor: 'Ojubira: : ruins at Koum Om- 
bou, i. e., Hill of Ombou), the last great city of 
Upper Egypt, except Syene, from which it was 
distant about thirty miles, stood on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, in the Ombites Nomos, and 
was celebrated as one of the chief seats of the 
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worship of the croeodile. Juvenal’s fifteenth 
satire is founded on a religious war between 
the people of Ombi and those of Tentyra, who 
hated the croeodile; but as Tentyra lies so 
mueh further down the Nile, with several in- 
tervening cities celebrated, as well as Ombi, for 
eroeodile worship, critics have suspceted an 
error in the names, and some have proposed to 
read Coptos or Copton for Ombos in v. 35. It 
seems, however, better to suppose that Juvenal 
used the name without referenee to topograph- 
ical precision. Opposite to Ombi, on the left 
bank, was the town of Contra-Ombos. 

OmpPHALE ('Ouóá2z), daughter of the Lydian 
king Iardanus, and wife of Tmolus, after whose 
death she undertook the government herself. 
When Hercules, in consequence of the murder 
of Iphitus, was afflieted with a serious disease, 
and was informed by the oracle that he eould 
only be cured by serving some onc for wages 
for the spacc of three years, Mercury (Hermes) 
sold Hercules to Omphale. The hero became 
enamorcd of his mistress, and, to please her, 
he is said to have spun wool and put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore his 
lion's skin. She bore Hereules several chil- 
dren. 

: [OmeHaLion ("Ojugadíov), a painter, was orig- 
inally the slave, and afterward the disciple of 
Nicias, the son of Nicomedes. He painted the 
walls of the temple of Messenc with fignres of 
personages celebrated in the mythological le- 
gends of Messenia.] 

OmrraLium (‘Oxgdarov: ’Ougaditnc), a town 
in Crete, in the neighborhood of Cnosus. 

On. Vid. HeLIOPOLIS. 

[Onirus ("Ovapos), a priest of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), in Naxos, whom, according to one ae- 
count, Ariadne married after she had been 
abandoned hy Theseus.] 

Onatas (Ovárac). 1. Of Ægina, the son of 
Micon, was a distinguished statuary and painter, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, Ageladas, and 
Hegias. He flourished down to about B.C. 460, 
that is. in the age immediately preeeding that 
of Phidias.—[2. A Pythagorcan philosopher of 
Croton, who wrote a work, IIepi Seod kai Seiav, 
some extracts from which are preserved by 
Stobeus. J 

Oncm ("Oyxar), a village in Beotia, near 
Thebes, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name ('Oyxaia:), and which contain- 
ed a sanctuary of Minerva (Athena), who was 
henee called Minerva (Athena) Onca. 

[Onckum (‘Oyxerov), a plaee in Areadia, on 
the banks of the Ladon, with a temple of Ceres 
(Demeter) Erinnys, said to have derived its 
name from Oncus, son of Apollo, its foundcr.] 

OxcuEsmus or Oncuismus ('Oyygouoc, 'Oy- 
xtopoç: now Orchido), a sea-port town of Epirus 
in Chaonia, opposite the western extremity of 
Corcyra. The ancients derived its name from 
Anehises, whencc it is named by Dionysius the 
** Harbor of Anehises” ('Ayyícov 2Apñv). From 
this place Cieero calls the wind blowing from 
Epirus toward Italy Onchesmites. 

Oncuestus ('Oyygoróc: 'Oyxñocrios). 1. An 
aneient town of Beotia, said to have been found- 
ed by Onehestus, son of Neptune (Poseidon), 
was situated a little south of the Lake Copais, 
near Haliartus. It contained a eelebrated tem- 
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ple and grove of Neptune (Poseidon), and was 
the place of meeting of the Beotian Amphic- 
tyony. The ruins of this town are still to be 
seen on the southwestern slope of the mount- 
ain Faga.—2. A river in Thessaly, which rises 
in the neighborhood of Eretria, and flows by 
Cynoscephala, and falls into the Lake Bebéis. 
It is, perhaps, the same as the River Onochonus 
('Ovéyovoc) mentioned by Herodotus. 

Onesicritus ('Ovgoíkptroc), a Greek historical 
writer, who accompanied Alexander on his cam- 
paigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, 
which is frequently cited by later authors. He 
is ealled by some authorities a native of Asty- 
palea, and by others of Z5gina. When Alexan- 
der constructed his fleet on the Hydaspes, he 
appointed Onesicritus ehief pilot of the flect, 
a post which he held not only during the de- 
scent of the Indus, but throughout the voyage 
from the mouth of that river to the Persian 
Gulf, which was conducted under the command 
of Nearchus. Though an eye-witness of much 
that he described, it appears that he intermixed 
many fables and falsehoods with his narrative, 
so that he early fell into discredit as an au- 
thority. 

[Onetor ('Ovgrop). 1. Priest of the Idean 
Jove in Troy.—2. Father of Phrontis, the helms- 
man of Menelaus. ] 

Onincis or Orincis. Vid. Ortnets. 

Oniros ("Overpoc), the Drcam-God, was a per- 
sonification of dreams. According to Homer, 
Dreams dwell on the dark shores of the west- 
ern Oceanus, and the deceitful dreams come 
through an ivory gate, while the true ones issue 
from a gate made of horn. Hesiod calls dreams 
the children of night ; and Ovid, who calls them 
children of Sleep, mentions three of them by 
name, viz., Morpheus, Icelus or Phobetor, and 
Phantasus. Euripides called them sons of Gea 
(Terra), and coneeived them as genii with black 
Wings. 

OxóBa, surnamed Astuaria (now Huelva). 
1. A sea-port town of the Turdetani in Hispa- 
nia Betica, between the mouths of the Betis 
and Anas, on an estuary formed by the River 
Luxia. There are remains of a Roman aque- 
duct at Huelva.—[2. Another city of Batica, in 
the interior, near Corduba.] 

[ONocnóNus ('Ovóxovoc). 
No. 2.] 

[Onomac es ('OrouaxA;c), an Athenian gen- 
eral, sent with Phrynichus and Scironides, B.C. 
412, to besiege Milctus, but was driven off by 
the arrival of a Peloponnesian fleet: he was. 
afterward sent to act against Chios. It was 
probably this same Onomacles who was one of 
the thirty tyrants, B.C. 404.] 

Onomacritus ('Ovogáxpiros), an Athenian, 
who occupies an interesting position in the his- 
tory of the early Greek religious poetry. He 
lived about B.C. 520-485. He enjoyed the pat- 
ronage of Hipparchus until he was deteeted by 
Lasus of Hermione (the dithyrambic poet) in 
making an interpolation in an oracle of Museus, 
for whieh Hipparehus banished him. He seems 
to have gone into Persia, where the Pisistratids, 
after their expulsion from Athens, took him 
again into favor, and employed him to persuade 
Xerxes to engage in his expedition against 
Greeee, by reeiting to him all the ancient or- 
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acles whieh secmed to favor the attempt. It 
appears that Onomacritus had made a collection 
and arrangement of the oracles ascribed to Mu- 
seus. It is further stated that he made intcr- 
polations in Homer as well as in Museus, and 
that he was the rcal author of some of the 
poems which went under the name of Orplieus. 

Onomarcuus ('Ovóuapyoc), general of the 
Phocians in thc Sacred war, suececded his 
brother Philomelus in this command, B.C. 353. 
In the following ycar he was defcated in Thes- 
saly by Philip, and perished in attempting to 
reach by swimming the Athcnian ships, which 
werc lying off the shorc. His body fell into the 
hands of Philip, who causcd it to be erueified 
as a punishment for his sacrilege. 

[Onomastus ('Ovópaoroc), a confidential offi- 
cer of Philip V. of Macedon, for whom he held 
the government of the sca-eoast of Thraee, and 
whosc instrument he was in many acts of op- 
pression and cruelty.] 

ONosaNbER (’Ovécavdpoc), the author of a eel- 
ebrated work on military tacties (cntitled Erpa- 
TQyyikOc Adyoc), Which is still extant. All sub- 
sequent Grcek and Roman writers on the same 
subject madc this work their text book, and it 
is still held in considerable estimation. He 
appears to have lived about A.D. 50. In his 
style hc imitated Xcnophon with some success. 
Edited by Schwebcl, Nürnberg, 1761; and by 
Corae, Paris, 1822. 

Onu-GNATHUS ("Ovov yvádos: now Elaphonisi), 
an island and a promontory on the southern 
coast of Laconia, west of Cape Malea. 

Ontpuis ("Ovovoic), the capital of the Nomos 
Onuphites in the Delta of Egypt. It site is un- 
certain, but it was probably near thc middle of 
the Delta. 

{OnyTEs, à companion of Æneas, slain by 
Turnus in Italy.] 

(OpnE estes ('OóeAcorygc). 1. A Trojan war- 
rior, Slain by Teueer.—2. A Peonian warrior 
in the Trojan ranks, slain by Achilles.] 

Ornénion ('QóeAtov), an Athenian comie poet, 
probably of the Middle Comedy, B.C.380. [The 
few fragmenis of his plays remaining are col- 
lected by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gree., vol. 
ii., p. 687-8. edit. minor. ] 

OrnELLAs (OgélAas), of Pella in Macedonia, 
was one of the generals of Alexandcr the Great, 
aftcr whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. In B.C. 322 he conquered Cyrene 
for Ptolemy, of which city hc held the govern- 
ment on behalf of the Egyptian king for some 
ycars. But svon after 313 he threw off his al- 
legiance to Ptolemy, and continued to govern 
Cyrene as an independent state for nearly five 
years. In 308 he formed an allianee with Agath- 
ocles, and marched against Carthage ; but he 
was treaeherously attacked by Agathoeles near 
this eity, and was slain. 

OpnELTES('OóéArgc) 1. Also ealled ArcHE- 
morus. Vid. Arcurmorus.—2. One of the Tyr- 
rhenian piratcs, who attempted to carry off 
Bacchus (Dionysus), and were therefore mct- 
amorphosed into dolphins, 

[Ornenrius (OgéAreos). 1. A Trojan warri- 
or, slain by Euryalus.—2. A Grecian warrior 
beforc Troy, slain by Hector.] 

[Orniónes (‘Ogc@dye), an island of the Arab- 
icus Sinus, lying off Berenice, on the coast of 
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| Egypt, very rich in topaz, and therefore called 
by Pliny Topazos ; now Zamargat?] 

Opuion (Opiw»). 1. One of the oldest of the 
Titans, was married to Eurynome, with whom 
he ruled over Olympus, but, being eonquered by 
Saturn (Cronos) and Rhea, he and Eurynome 
were thrown into Occanus or Tartarus.—2. A 
giant, who perished in the battle with Jupiter 
(Zcus).—3. Father of the centaur Amyeus, who 


| Is hence ealled Ophidnides. 


OruroNENsES Or OPHIENSES (Optoveic, 'Oo:- 
etc), a people in the northeast of /tolia. 

Ormir (in the Old Testament, LXX., Xovóíp,. 
Swgip, Zooápu), a place frequently referred to. 
in the Old Testament as proverbial for its gold, 
and to which Solomon, in conjunction with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a fleet, which brought 
back gold, and sandal- wood, and precious stones. 
These ships were sent from Ezion-geber, at the 
head of the Red Sea, whence also King Jehosh- 
aphat built ships to go to Ophir for gold; but 
this voyage was stopped by a shipwreck. It is. 
elear, thereforc, that Ophir was on the shores 
of the Erythreum Mare of the ancients, or our 
Indian Ocean. Among the most plausible eon- 
jeetures as to its site are, (1.) That it was on 
the coast of India, or a name for India itself. 
(2.) That it was on the coast of Arabia, in which 
case it is not nccessary to suppose that Arabia 
furnished all the articles of eommerce which 
were brought from Ophir, for Ophir may have 
becn a great emporium of the Indian and Ara- 
bian trade. (3.) That it is not the name of any 
specific placc, but a general designation for the 
countries (or any of them) on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, whieh supplied the ehief articles 
of Indian and Arabian commerec. 

Ornuis ("Ogic). 1. A river in Arcadia, which 
flowed by Mantinéa.—[2. (Now Of?), a river of 
Pontus, whieh formed the bonndary between 
the territory of the Tzani and Colchis.] 

Ornitsa or Ormussa (’Odtdecoa, 'Oótovoca,. 
’Odiotvca, i. C., abounding in snakes). 1. Vid. 
Piryusm.—2. Or Ormussa (now perhaps Pala- 
nea), a town of European Scythia, on the left 
bank of the Tyras (now Dniester).—3. A little 
island near Crete.—4. (Now Afsia or Rabbi), a 
small island in the Propontis (now Sea of Mar- 
mara), off the coast of Mysia, northwest of Cyz- 
icus, and southwest of Proconnesus.—5. Vid. 
Riuopus.—6, Vid. TENos. 

[Ormiimus ("OgAyuos : now Kemer Dagh or 
Oktar Dagh,) a braneh of Mount Paryadres, in 
Pontus Proper, which, in connection with Lith- 
rus, northwest of Amasea, bounds the large and 
fertile district of Phanarea.] 

Opurynium ('Oópóveiov : now probably Fren- 
Kei), a small town of the Troad, near the Lake 
of Pteleos, between Dardanus and Rheteum, 
with a grove consecrated to Hector. 

Opict. Vid. Osct. 

OmLivs Macrinus. Vid. Macrinus. 

Oriius, AunELÍus, the frecdman of an Epi- 
eurean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
rhetoric, and finally grammar. He gave up his 
school upon the condemnation of Rutilius Rufus 
(B.C. 92), whom he accompanied to Smyrna, 
and therc the two fricnds grew old together in 
the enjoyment of each other’s society. He 
composcd several learned works, one of which, 
named Muse, is referred to by A. Gel il 


OPIMIUS. 


Ormius. 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes north of 
the Alps, wlio had attacked Massilia. He was 
notorious in his youth for his riotaus living.— 
2. L., son of the preeeding, was prætor 125, in 
which year he took Fregelle, which had revolt- 
ed against the Romans. He belonged to the 
high aristoeratical party, and was a violent op- 
ponent of C. Gracchus. He was eonsul in 121, 
and took the leading part in the praeeedings 
which ended in the murder of Graeclius. Opim- 
jus and his party abused their victory most 
savagely, and are said to have killed more than 
three hundred persons. For details, vid. p. 334, 
a. In the following year (120) he was accused 
of having put Roman citizens to death without 
trial; but he was defended by the consul C. 
Papirius Carbo, and was aequitted. In 112 he 
was at the head of the commission whieh was 
sent into Africa in order to divide tlie domin- 
ions of Micipsa between Jugurtha and Adher- 
bal, and was bribed by Jugurtha to assign to 
him the better part ofthe country. ‘Three years 
after he was condemned under the law of the 
trihune C. Mamilius Limetanus, hy which an 
inquiry was made into the conduet of all those 
who had received bribes from Jugurtha. Opim- 
ius went into exile to Dyrrhachium in Epirus, 
where he lived for some years, hated and in- 
sulted by the people, and where he eventually 
died in great poverty. He richly deserved his 


punishment, and met with a due recompense | 


for his cruel and ferocious conduct toward C. 
Gracchus and his party. Cieero, on the can- 


trary, who, after his consulship, had identified ' 


himself with the aristucratical party, frequently 
laments the fate of Opimius. The year in which 
Opimius was consul (121) was remarkahle for 
the extraordinary heat of the autumn, and thus 
the vintage of this year was of an unprecedent- 
ed quality. This wine long remained celebrated 
as the Vinum Opimianum, and was preserved for 
an almost incredible space of time. 

Opis (‘Qric), an important commercial city of 
Assynia, in the district of Apolloniatis, at the 
confluence of the Physcus (now Odorneh) with 
he Tigris ; not mentioned later than the Chris- 
tian era. 

OpitTercium (Opiterginus : now Oderzo), a Ro- 
man colony in Venetia, in the north of Italy, on 
the River Liquentia, near its sauree, and on 
the high road from Aquileia to Verona. In the 
Marcomannic war it was destroyed by the Qua- 
di, but it was rebuilt, and afterward belonged to 
the Exarchate. From it the neighboring mount- 
ains were called Montes Opitergini. 

[Opites (Orírac,) a Greek warrior, slain by 
Hector in the Trojan war.] 

[Orrrinicus, name of three persons, two of 
whom play a prominent part in the oratian of 
Cicero for Cluentius. 1. SrAT1US ALBIUSs OPP., 
accused by his step-son, A. Clueutius, of having 
attempted to procure his death hy poisoning, B. 
C. 74 ; was condemned.—2. Son of the preced- 
ing, aceused Cluentius in B C. 66 of three dis- 
tinet acts of poisoning.—3. C. Oprianicus, broth- 
er of No. 1, said to have been poisoned by him.] 


Oprriàw ^s ('Orrriavós), the author of two had an altar in common with Ceres. 


1. Q., eonsul B.C. 154, when he | 


OPS. 


ruá). Modern erities, however, have shown 
that these two poems were written by two dif 
ferent persons of this name. 1. The author of 
the Halieutica, was born either at Coryeus or at 
Anazarha, in Cilicia, and flourished about A.D. 
180. The poem consists of about three thou- 
sand five hundred hexameter lines, divided into 
five books, of which the first two treat of the 
natural history of fishes, and the other three of 
the art of fishing.—2. The author of the Cyne- 
getica, Was a native of Apamea or Pella, in Syr- 
ia, and flourished a little later than the other 
Oppianus, about A.D. 206. His poem, which is 
addressed to the Emperor Caracalla, consists 
of about two thousand one hundred hexameter 
lines, divided into four books. The best edition 
of the two poems is by Schneider, Argent., 1776, 
and seeond edition, Lips., 1818. Thereisalsoa 
prose paraphrase of a poem on hawking ('I£ev- 
Tika) attributed to Oppianus, hut it is doubtful 
to which of the two authors of this name it be- 
longs. Some critics think that the work was 
probably written by Dionysius. 

Orpius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs B.C. 213, 
carried a law to eurtail the expenses and lux- 
uries of the Roman women. It enaeted that no 
woman should have more than half an ounce 
of gold, nor wear a dress of different colors, nor 
ride in a earriage in the eity, or in any town, 
or within a mile of it, unless on aecount of pub- 
lie saerifices. This law was repealed in 195, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of the 
elder Cato.—2. Q., a Roman general in the Mith- 
radatie war, B.C. 88, fell into the hands of Mith- 
radates, but was subsequently surrendered by 
| the latter to Sulla._-3. C., an intimate friend of 

C. Julius Cesar, whose private affairs he man- 

aged in conjunction with Cornelius Balbus. Op- 

pius was the author of several works, referred 
| to by the ancient writers, but all of which have 
| perished. The authorship of the histories of 
| the Alexandrine, Afriean, and Spanish wars 
was a disputed point as early as the time of 
Suetonius, some assigning them to Oppius, and 
others to Hirtius. But the similarity in style 
and diction between the work on the Alexan- 
drine war and the last book of the Commenta- 
ries on the Gallic war leads to the eonclusion 
that the former, at all events, was the work of 
| Hirtius. The book on the African war was 
| probably written by Oppius. He also wrote the 
lives af several distinguished Romans, such as 
Scipio Africanus the elder, Marius, Pompey, 
and probably Cesar. 

Ors, a female Roman divinity of plenty and 
fertility, as is indicated by her name, which is 
connected with opimus, opulentus, inops, and 
copia. She was regarded as the wife of Sa- 
turnus, and the protectress of every thing eon- 
nected with agriculture. Her abode was in the 
earth, and hence those who invoked her used to 
touch the ground. Her worship was intimately 
, connected with that of her husband Saturnus, 
| for she had both temples and festivals in eom- 
| mon with him ; but she had likewise a separate 
| sanctuary on the Capitol, and in the vicus ju- 

garius, not far from tlie temple of Saturnus, she 
The festi - 


Greek hexameter poems still extant, one on | vals of Ops are called Opalia and Opiconsivia, 


fishing, entitled Halieutica (AAtevrixa), and the 
other on hun ing, entitled Cynegetica (Kvvrye- 
516 


| from her surname Consiva, eonnected with the 
| verb serere, to sow. 


OPS. 


[Ors ( Qy), son of Pisenor, and father of Eu- 
ryclea, the nurse of Telemachus. ] 

Opratus. [1. A freedman of Tiberius Claudi- 
us, and prefectus classis, brought the scar (sca- 
rus) fish from the Carpathian Sea to the waters 
on the coast of Italy.J—2. Bishop of Milevi in 
Numidia, flourished under the emperors Valen- 
tinian and Valens. He wrote a work, still ex- 
tant, against the errors of the Donatists, en- 
titled De Schismate Donatistarum adversus Par- 
menianum. Edited by Dupin, Paris, fol., 1700. 

Opus ('Oroùç, contraction of 'Oróerç: 'Or- 
ovvtios). 1. (Now Talanda or Talanti?), the cap- 
ital ofthe Opuntian Locrians, was situated, ac- 
cording to Strabo, fifteen stadia (not quite two 
miles) from the sea, and sixty stadia from its 
harbor Cynos; but, according to Livy, it was 
only one mile from the coast. It was the birth- 
place of Patroclus. The bay of the Eubæan Sea, 
near this town, was called OpuntiusSinus. Vid. 
Locri.—2 A small town in Elis. 

[Opus ('Oroúg). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Protogenia, was king of the Epeans and father 
of Cambyse —2 Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Cambyse, step-son of Locrus, and grandson of 


No. 1; said to have givengname to the Opuntii 
Locri.] 
Ora. 1. (Opa), a city of Carmania, near the 


borders of Gedrosia.—2. ('Qpa), a city in the 
northwest of India, near the sources of the In- 
dus. 

Ong. Vid. Ortra. 

OrBELus (“Op6y40¢). a mountain in the north- 
east of Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace, 
extends from Mount Rhodope along the Strymon 
to Mount Pangeus. 

OnziLÍUs PuriL.Lus, a Roman grammarian 
and schoolmaster, best known to us from his 
having been the teacher of Horace, who gives 
him the epithet of plagosus from the severe 
floggings which his pupils received from him. 
(Hor., Ep.,i.,1, 71.) He was a native of Bene- 
ventum, and after serving as an apparitor of the 
magistrates, and also as a soldier in the army, 
he settled at Rome in the fiftieth year of his 
age, in the consulship of Cicero, B.C. 63. He 
lived nearly one hundred years, but had lost his 
memory long before his death. 

[OrBITANIUM, a city of Samnium, northwest 
of Beneventum.] 

Orsona, a female Roman divinity, was in- 
voked by parents who had been deprived of 
their children and desired to have others, and 
also in dangerous maladies of children. 

Orcaves Instua (now Orkney and Shetland 
Isles), a group of several small islands off the 
northern coast of Britain, with which the Ro- 
mans first became acquainted when Agricola 
sailed round the north of Britain. 

Orcnómenus ('Opyóuevoc: 'Opyouévios). 1. 
(Now Scripu), an ancient, wealthy, and power- 
ful city of Beotia, the capital of the Minyean 
empire in the ante-historieal ages of Greece, 
and hence called by Homer the Minyean Orcho- 
menus (‘Opy. Mivúetac). It was situated north- 
west of the Lake Copais, on the River Cephisus, 
and was built on the slope ofa hill, on the sum- 
mit of which stood the acropolis. It is said to 
have been originally called Andreis ('Avópgic), 
from Andreus, the son of Peneus, who emi- 
grated from the Peneus in Thessaly ; to have 
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been afterward called Phlegya (bAeyóa), from 
Phlegyas, a son of Mars (Ares) and Chryse; 
and to have finally obtained its later name from 
Orchomenns, son of Jupiter (Zeus) or Eteocles 
and the Danaid Hesione, and father of Minyas 
This Orchomenus was regarded as the real 
founder of the Minyean empire, which, before 
the time of the Trojan war, extended over the 
whole of the west of Beotia. The cities of 
Coronea, Haliartus, Lebedea, and Cheronea 
were subject to it; and even Thebes at one 
time was compelled to pay it tribute. It lost, 
however, much of its power after its capture by 
Hercules, but in the time of the Trojan war it 
still appears as a powerful city. Sixty years 
after the ‘Trojan war it was taken by the Beo- 
tians, its empire was completely destroyed, and 
it became a member of the Beeotian league. 
All this belongs to the mythical period. In the 
historical age it continued to exist as an inde- 
pendent town till B.C. 367, when it was taken 
and destroyed by the Thebans, and its inhabit- 
ants murdered or sold as slaves. In order to 
weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt at the instiga- 
tion of the Athenians, but was soon destroyed 
again by the Thebans; and although it was 
again restored by Philip in 338, it never re- 
covered its former prosperity ; and in the time 
of Strabo was in ruins. The most celebrated 
building in Orchomenus was the so-called treas- 
ury of Minyas, but which, like the similar monu- 
ment at Mycene, was more probably a family 
vault of the ancient heroes of the place. It 
was a circular vault of massive masonry em- 
bedded in the hill, with an arched roof, and had 
a side door of entrance. The remains of this 
building are extant, and its form may still be 
traced, though the whole of the stone-work of 
the vault has disappeared. Orchomenus pos- 
sessed a very ancient temple of the Charites or 
Graces, and here was celebrated in the most 
ancient times a musical festival, which was fre- 
quented by poets and singers from all parts of 
the Hellenic world. There was a temple of 
Hercules seven stadia north of the town, near 
the sources of the River Melas. Orchomenus 
is memorable on account of the great victory 
which Sulla gained in its neighborhood over 
Archelaus, the general of Mithradates, B.C. 86. 
—2. (Now Kalpaki), an ancient town of Arcadia, 
mentioned by Homer with the epithet rmo2vuyAoc, 
to distinguish it from the Minyean Orchomenus, 
is said to have been founded by Orchomenus, 
son of Lycaon. It was situated on a hill north- 
west of Mantinea, and its territory included the 
towns of Methydrium, Theisoa, Teuthis, and the 
Tripolis. In the Peloponnesian war Orchome- 
nus sided with Sparta, and was taken by the 
Athenians. After the battle of Leuctra, the ` 
Orchomenians did not join the Arcadian con- 
federacy in consequence of its hatred against 
Mantinea. In the contests between the Achz- 


. aus and ZEtolians, it was taken successively by 


Cleomenes and Antigonus Doson, but it event- 
ually became a member of the Achæan league. 
—3. A town on the confines of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and hence sometimes said to belong 
to the former, and sometimes to the latter coun- 


try. 
Orcus. Vid. Hanes. 
Onpxssus ('Onóqgocóc), a tributary of the Ister 
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(now Danube) in Scythia, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, but which can not be identified with any 
modern river. 

Orpovicks, a people in the west of Britain, 
opposite the island Mona (now Anglesey), occu- 
pying the northern portion ofthe modern Wales. 

Orexpes. Vid. Nvuprum. 

[Onzsnivs ('Opéo6:oc), a Beeotian warrior in 
the Greek army before Troy, slain by Hector.] 

Orrst@ ('Opécrat), a people in the north of 
Epirus, on tlic borders of Macedonia, inliabiting 
the district named after them, OresTIs or ORES- 
TIAS. They were originally independent, but 
were afterward subject to the Macedonian mon- 
archs. They were declared free by the Romans 
in their war with Philip. According to the le- 
gend, they derived their name from Orestes, 
who is said to have fled into this country after 
murdering his mother, and to have there found- 
ed the town of Argos Oresticum. 

Orestes ('Opécrgc) 1. Son of Agamenmon 
and Clytemnestra, and brother of Chrysothe- 
mis, Laodice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphi- 
genia). According to the Homeric account, 
Agamemnon, on his return from ‘Troy, was mur- 
dered by ZEgisthus and Clytemnestra before he 
had an opportunity of seeing him. In the eighth 
year after his father’s murder Orestcs came 
from Athens to Mycenze and slew the murderer 
of his father. This simple story of Orestes has 
been enlarged and embellished in various ways 
by the tragic poets. Thus it is said that at the 
murder of Agamemnon it was intended to dis- 
patch Orestes also, but that by means of Elec- 
ia he was secretly carried to Strophius, king 
in Phocis, who was married to Anaxibia, the 
sister of Agamemnon. According to some, 
Orestes was saved by his nurse, who allowed 
ZEgisthus to kill her own child, supposing it to 
be Orestes. In thc house of Strophius, Ores- 
tes grew up with the king's son Pylades, with 
whom he had formed that close and intimate 
friendship which has become proverbial. Being 
frequently reminded by messengers from Elec- 
ira of the necessity of avenging his father's 
death, he eonsulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos. Here hespretended 
to be a messenger of Strophius, who had come 
to announce the death of Orestes, and brought 
the ashes of the deceased. After visiting his 
father's tomb, and sacrificing upon it a lock of 
his hair, he made himself known to his sister 
Electra, and soon afterward slew both Ægis- 
thus and Clytemnestra in the palace. Imme- 
diately after the murder of his mother he was 
seized with madness. He now fled from land 
to land, pursued by the Erinnyes of his mother. 
At length, by Apollo's advice, he took refuge 
with Minerva (Athena) at Athens. The god- 
dess afforded him protection, and appointed the 
court of the Areopagus to decide his fate. The 
Erinnyes brought forward their accusation, and 
Orestes made the command of the Delphic or- 
acle his excuse. When the court voted, and 
was equally divided, Orestes was acquitted by 
the command of Minerva (Athena). According 
to another modification of the legend, Orestes 
consulted Apollo how he could be delivered from 
his madness and incessant wanderihg. The 
god advised him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and 
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to fetch from that country the image of Diana 
(Artemis), which was believed to have fallen: 
there from heaven, and to carry it to Athens. 
Orestes and Pylades accordingly went to Tau- 
ris, where Thoas was king. On their arrival 
they were seized by the natives, in order to be 
sacrificed to Diana (Artemis), according to the 
custom: of the country. But Iphigenia, the 
priestess of Diana (Artemis), was the sister of 
Orestes, and, after recognizing each other, all 
three escaped with the statue of the goddess. 
After his return to Peloponnesus, Orestes took 
possession of his father's kingdom at Mycenz, 
which had been usurped by Aletes or Menelaus. 
When Cylarabes of Argos died without leaving 
any hcir, Orestes becamc king of Argos also. 
The Lacedemonians likewise made him their 
king of their own accord, because they prefer- 
red him, the grandson of T'yndareus, to Nico- 
stratus and Megapenthes, the sons of Menelaus 
by a slave. The Arcadians and Phocians in- 
creased his power by allying themselves with 
him. He married Hermione, the daughter of 
Menelaus, and became by her the father of Tis- 
amenus. The story of his marriage with Her- 
mione, who had pméyiously been married to 
Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. Vid. Her- 
MIONE, NeorroLemus. Ile died of the bite of 
a snake in Arcadia, and his body, in accordance 
with an oracle, was afterward carried from Te- 
gea to Sparta, and there buried ; his bones are 
said to have been found, during a truce in a war 
between the Lacedemonians and Tegeatans, 
under a blacksmith's shop in Tegea.— 2. Re- 
gent of Italy during the short reign of his infant 
son Romulus Augustulus, A.D. 475-476. He 
was born in Pannonia, and served for some 
years under Attila ; after whose death he rose 
toeminence.atthe Roman court Having been 
intrusted with the command of an army by Ju- 
lius Nepos, he deposed this emperor, and plac- 
ed his son Romulus Augustulus on the throne ; 
but in the following year he was dcfeated by 
Odoacer and put to death. Vid. Opoacrr.—3. 
L. AunELIUs Orestes, consul B.C. 126, receiv- 
ed Sardinia as his province, where he remain- 
ed upward of three years. C. Gracchus was 
quzstor to Orestes in Sardinia.—4. Cx. Aurrp- 
ius OnzsrEs, originally belonged to the Aurelia 
gens, whence his surname of Orestes, and was 
adopted by Cn. Aufidius, the historian, when 
the latter was an old man. Orestes was con- 
sul 71 B.C. 

OnxsTEUM, OnksTu£UM, or OrEsTHASTUM ('Op- 
éoretov, ’Opécberov, 'OpecBáciov), a town in the 
south of Arcadia, in the district Mzenalia, not 
far from Megalopolis. 

Orestías. 1. The country of the Oreste. 
Vid. Orestm. — 2. A name frequently given 
by the Byzantine writers to Hadrianopolis in 
Thrace. 

OREsSTILLA, AURELIA. Vid. AURELIA. 

[Orestis. Vid. OresTA.] 

ORETANI, a powerful people in the southwest 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, bounded on the south 
by Baetica, on the north by the Carpetani, on the 
west by Lusitania, and on the east by the Bas- 
tetani ; their territory corresponded to the east- 
ern part of Granada, the whole of La Mancha, 
and the western part of Murcia. Their chief 
town was CasTULO. 


OREUS. ORIGENES. 


On£vus ('Qpeóc : 'Qpeírac), a town in the north | dition, it was founded by the Eubeans, who 
of Eubca, on the River Callas, at the foot of | were cast here by a storm on their return from 
the mountain Telethrium, and in the district | Troy ; but aecording to another legend, it was 
Hestiwotis, was itself originally called Hesticea a Colchian colony. The town was strongly 
or Histiea. After the Persian wars, Oreus, with | fortificd, but its harbor was not very sccure. 
the rest of Eubæa, became subject to the Athc- | It was destroyed in the civil wars, but was re- 
nians; but on the revolt of the island in B.C. | built by Herodes Atticus. The turpentine tree 
445, Oreus was taken by Pericles, its inhabit- | (terebinthus) grew in the ncighborhood of Oricus. 
ants expelled, and their place supplied by two | OnicxEs ('"Qpty£vgc), usually called Oricen, 
thousand Athenians. The sitc of Oreus made | one of the most eminent of the early Christian 
it an important place, and its name frequently | writers, was born at Alexandrea A.D. 186. He 
occurs in the Grecian wars down to the disso- | reccived a careful education from his father, 
lution of the Achæan league. | Leonides, who was a devout Christian ; and he 

[Onrius, M., a Roman eques, of the municip- | subsequently became a pupil of Clement of AI- 
ium of Atella, was a tribune of the soldiers in! exandrea. His father liaving been put to dcath 
Cusars army, whom Cicero strongly recom- | in the persccution of the Christians in the tenth 
mended in B.C. 59 to his brother Quintus, who | year of Severus (202), Origen was rcduced to 
was then one of Cesar’s legates.] destitution; whereupon he became a teacher 

OncrTónix, the noblest and richest among | of grammar, and soon acquired a great rcputa- 
the Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the | tion. At the same time he gave instruction in 
royal power B.C. 61, and persuaded his coun- | Christianity to several of the heathen ; ‘and, 
trymen to cmigrate from their own country. | though only in his eighteenth year, hc was ap- 
Two years were devoted to making the neces- | pointed to the office of catechist, which was 
sary preparations ; but the real designs of Or- | vacant through the dispersion of the clergy con- 
getorix having meantime transpired, and the | sequent on the persecution. The young teach- 
Helvetii having attempted to bring him to trial, | cr showed a zeal and self-denial beyond his 
he suddenly died, probably, as was suspected, | years. Deeming his profession as teacher of 
by his own hands. grammar inconsistent with his sacred work, he 

Oriwasius ('Operbásios or 'Opebáctos), an em- | gave it up; and he lived on the merest pit- 
incent Greck medical writer, born about A.D. | tance. His food and his periods of sleep were 
325, either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Pergamus | restricted within the narrowest limits ; and he 
in Mysia. He early acquired a great profes- | performed a strange act of self-mutilation, in 
sional reputation. He was an intimate friend | obedience to what he regarded as the recom- 
of the Emperor Julian, with whom he became | mendation of Christ. (Matth. xix., 12.) Ata 
acquainted several years before Julian’s acces- | later time, however, he repudiated this litera] 
sion to the throne. He was almost the only | understanding of our Lord's words. About 211 
person to whom Julian imparted the secret of | or 212 Origen visited Rome, where he made, 
his apostacy from Christianity. He accompa- | however, a very short stay. On his return to 
nied Julian in his expedition against Persia, | Alexandrca he continued to discharge his duties 
and was with him at the time of his death, 363. | as catechist, and to pursue his biblical studies 
The succceding empcrors, Valentinian and Va- | About 216 hc paid a visit to Cesarea in Pales- 
lens, confiscated the property of Oribasius, and | tine, and about 230 he travelled into Greece. 
banished him. He was afterward recalled from | Shortly after his return to Alexandrea he had 
exile, and was alive at least as late as 395. Of | to encounter the open enmity of Demetrius, the 
the personal character of Oribasius we know | bishop of the city. He was first deprived of his 
little or nothing, but it is clear that he was much | office of catechist, and was compelled to leave 
attached to paganism and to the heathen phi- | Alexandrea; and Demetrius afterward procured 
losophy. He was an intimate friend of Euna- | his degradation from the priesthood and his ex- 
pius, who praises him very highly, and wrote | communication. ‘The charges brought against 
an account of his life. We possess at present | him are not specified ; but his unpopularity ap- 
three works of Oribasius: 1. Collecta Mcdici- | pears to have arisen from the obnoxious char- 
nalia (Svvaywyat 'larpikat), or sometimes Heb- | acter of some of his opinions, and was increas- 
domecontabiblos (‘E6dounnovtdbs620¢), which was | ed by the circumstance that even in his lifetime 
compiled at the command of Julian, when Ori- | his writings were seriously corrupted. Origen 
basius was still a young man. Tt contains but | withdrew to Cesarea in Palestine, where he was 
little original matter, but is very valuable on | received with the greatest kindness. Among 
account of the numerous extracts from writers | his pupils at this place was Gregory Thauma- 
Whose works are no longer extant. More than | turgus, who afterward became lis panegyrist. 
half of this work is now lost, and what remains | In 235 Origen fled from Cesarea in Palestine, 
is in some confusion. There is no complete | and took refuge at Cesarea in Cappadocia, 
edition of the work. 2. An abridgment (Zóvo- | where he remained concealed two years. It 
pus) of the former work, in nine books. It was | was subsequent to this that he undertook a sec- 
written thirty years after the former. 3. Eu- | ond journey into Greece, the datc of which is 
porista, or De facile Parabilibus (EvróproTa), in | doubtful. In the Decian persccution me 
four books. Both this and the preceding work | Origen was put to the torture; but, thoug d E 
were intended as manuals of the practice of | life was spared, the sufferings which he under- 
medicine. went hastened his end. He died in 253 or 254, 

Oricum or Oricus ("Qpuov, "Optkoc : 'Qoíktoc: | in his sixty-ninth year, at Tyre, in which city 
now Ericho), an important Greek town on the | he was buried. , The following are the most 
coast of Illyria, near the Ceraunian Mountains | important of Origen's works: 1. The Hezapla, 


and the frontiers of Epirus. According to tra-| which consisted of six copies of b ow Testa- 
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ment, ranged in parallel columns. The first 
column contained the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
characters, the second the same text in Greek 
characters, the third the version of Aquila, the 
fourth that of Symmachus, the fifth the Septua- 
gint, the sixth the version of Theodotion. Be- 
sides the compilation and arrangement of these 
versions, Origen added marginal notes, contain- 
ing, among other things, an explanation of the 
Hebrew names. Only fragments of this valu- 
able work are extant, the best edition of which 
is by Montfaucon, Paris, 1714. 2. Exegetical 
works, Which comprehend three classes: (1.) 
Tomi, which Jerotne renders Volumina, contain- 
ing ample commentaries, in which he gave full 
scope to his intellect. (2.) Señolia, brief notes 
on detached passages. (3.) Homil, popular 
expositions, chiefly delivered at Cesarea. In 
his various expositions Origen sought to ex- 
tract from the Sacred Writings their historical, 
mystical or prophetical, and moral significance. 
His desire of finding continually a mystical 
sense led him frequently into the neglect of the 
historical sense, and even into the denial of its 
truth. This capital fault has at all times fur- 
nished ground for depreciating his labors, and 
has no doubt materially diminished their value: 
jt must not, however, be supposed that his de- 
nial of the historical truth of the Sacred Writ- 
ings is more than occasional, or that it has been 
carried out to the full extent which some of his 
accusers have charged upon him. 3. De Prin- 
cipis (epi àpyov). This work was the great 
object of attack with Origen's enemies, and the 
source from which they derived their chief evi- 
dence of his various alleged heresies. It was 
divided into four books. Of this work some 
important fragments are extant; and the Latin 
version of Rufinus has come down to us entire ; 
but Rufinus took great liberties with the orig- 
inal, and the unfaithfulness of his version is de- 
nounced in the strongest terms by Jerome. 4. 
Exhortatio ad Martyrium (Ets paprópiov npotper- 
Tixo¢ Àóyoc), or De Martyrio (Mepi naprvpíov), 
written during the persecution under the Em- 
peror Maximin (235-238), and still extant. 5. 
Contra Celsum Libri VIII. (Kara KéAcov vóuo: 
ý) still extant. In this important work Origen 
defends the truth of Christianity against the 
attacks of Celsus. Vid. Crusus. There is a 
valuable work entitled Philocalia (9(AokaAía), 
which is a compilation by Basil of Cesarea and 
his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, made almost 
exclusively from the writings of Origen, of 
which many important fragments have been 
thus preserved. Few writers have exercised 
greater influence by the force of their intellect 
and the variety oftheir attainments than Origen, 
or have been the occasion of longer and more 
acrimonious disputes. Of his more distinctive 
tenets, several had reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, to the subject of the incarnation, 
and to the pre-existence of Christ's human soul, 
which, as well as the pre-existence of other hu- 
man souls, he affirmed. He was charged, also, 





with holding the corporeity of angels, and with | 


other errors as to angels and demons. He held 


the freedom of the human will, and ascribed to | 
man a nature less corrupt and depraved than | 


was consistent with orthodox views of the op- 
eration of divine grace. 
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of the universal restoration of the guilty, con- 
ceiving tbat the devil alone would suffer eternal 
punishment. The best edition of his works is 
by Delarue, Paris, 1733-1759, 4 vols. fol. ; [re- 
printed in 25 vols. 8vo, 1831-48, under the edi- 
torial care of Lommatsch ] 

[Orne ('Opetv$, now Dahlak, in the Gulf of 
Massaouah). an island of the Sinus Arabicus, off 
the coast of Athiopia, in the Sinus Adulicus.] 

Onixcis Or OntNots, probably the same place 
as Aurinx, a wealthy town in Hispania Betica, 
with silver mines, near Munda. 

Orion ('Qpíov), son of Hyrieus, of Hyria, in 
Beotia, a handsome giant and hunter, said to 
have been called by the Beotians Candaon. 
Once he came to Chios (Ophiusa), and fell in 
love with Aero or Merope, the daughter of 
CEnopion by the nymph Helice. He cleared 
the island from wild beasts, and brought the 
spoils of the chase as presents to his beloved ; 
but as Œnopion constantly deferred the mar- 
riage, Orion once when intoxicated offered vio- 
lence to the maiden. CEnopion now implored 
the assistance of Bacchus (Dionysus), who 
caused Orion to be thrown into a deep sleep by 
satyrs, in which state CEnopion deprived him 
of his sight. Being informed by an oracle that 
he should recover his sight if he would go to- 
ward the east and expose his eye-balls to the 
rays of the rising sun, Orion followed the sound 
of a Cyclops! hammer, went to Lemnos, where 
Vulcan (Hephestus) gave to him Cedalion as 
his guide. Having recovered his sight, Orion 
returned to Chios to take vengeance on CEno- 
pion; but, as the latter had been concealed by 
his friends, Orion was unable to find him, and 
then proceeded to Crete, where he lived as a 
hunter with Diana (Artemis) 'The cause of 
his death, which took place either in Crete or 
Chios, is differently stated. According to some, 
Eos (Aurora), who loved Orion for his beauty, 
carried him off, but as the gods were angry at 
this, Diana (Artemis) killed him with an arrow 
in Ortygia. According to others, he was be- 
loved by Diana (Artemis). and Apollo, indig- 
nant at his sister's affection for him, asserted 
that she was unable to hit with her arrow a dis- 
tant point which he showed her in the sea. She 
thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the point 
was the head of Orion, who had been swim- 
ming in the sea. A third account, which Hor- 
ace follows ( Carm., ii., 4, 72), states that he at- 
tempted to violate Artemis (Diana), and was 
killed by the goddess with one of her arrows. 
A fourth account, lastly, states that he boasted 
he would conquer every animal, and would clear 
the earth from all wild beasts; but the earth 
sent forth a scorpion which destroyed him. Æs- 
culapius attempted to recall him to life, but was 
slain by Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of lightning. 
The accounts of his parentage and birth-place 
vary in the different writers, for some call him 
a son of Neptune (Poseidon) and Euryale, and 
others say that he was born of the earth, or a 
son of CEnopion. He is further called a The- 
ban or Tanagrean, but probably because Hyria, 
his native place, sometimes belonged to Tana- 
gra and sometimes to Thebes. After his death 
Orion was placed among the stars, where he 
appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion's 
The constellation of Orion 
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set at the commencement of November, at which 
time storms and rain were frequent ; hence he 
is often called imbrifer, nimbosus, or aquosus. 

Orion and Onvs ('Opíov and 'Qpoc), names of 
several ancient grammarians, who are frequent- 
ly confounded with each other. It appears, 
however, that we may distinguish three writ- 
ers of these names. 1. OnroN, a Theban gram- 
marian, who taught at Cesarea in the fifth 
century after Christ, and is the author ofa lex- 
icon, still extant, published by Sturz, Lips., 
1820.—2. Orus, of Miletus, a grammarian, liv- 
ed in the second century after Christ, and was 
the author of the works mentioned by Suidas. 
—3. Orus, an Alexandrine grammarian, who 
taught at Constantinople not earlier than the 
middle of the fourth century after Christ. 

OniPro, a town in Hispania, on the road be- 
tween Gades and Hispalis. 

Oriræ, Horitæ, or Orm ('Qpeirat, 'Qpat), a 
people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district 
on the coast nearly two hundred miles long, 
abounding in wine, corn, rice, and palm-trees, 
the modern Urboo on the coast of Beloochistan. 
Some of the ancient writers assert that they 
were of Indian origin, while others say that, 
though they resembled the Indians in many of 
their customs, they spoke a diflerent language. 

Onrruvia (Opeíbvia). 1. Daughter of Erech- 
theus, king of Athens, and Praxithea. Once, 
as she had strayed beyond the River Ilissus, she 
was seized by Boreas and carried off to Thrace, 
where she bore to Boreas Cleopatra, Chione, 
Zetes, and Calais.—[2. One. of the Nereids, 
mentioned in Homer.] 

[Orius ('Opetoc), son of the Thessalian sor- 
ceress Mycale, one of the Lapithe, slain by 
Gryneus at the nuptials of Pirithous.] 

[Ormentum. Vid. OrmeNus.] 

Orminus ('Opuevos). 1. Son of Cercaphus, 
grandson of Æolus, and father of Amyntor, was 
believed to have founded the town of Ormeni- 
um,in Thessaly. From him Amyntor is some- 
times called Ormenides, and Astydamia, his 
grand-daughter, Ormenis.—[2. Name oftwo Tro- 
jan warriors, who were slain, the one by Teucer. 
the other by Polypotes, in the Trojan war.] 

[Orminius Mons (now Derne jailasi ?), a range 
of mountains in the northeast of Bithynia, term- 
inating in Promontorium Posidium, on the coast.] 

OrnEz ('Opveaí : 'Opveárzc), an ancient town 
in Argolis, near the frontiers of the territory of 
Phlius, and one hundred and twenty stadia from 
Argos. It was originally independent of Argos, 
but was subdued by the Argives in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, B.C. 415. 

Orweus ('Opve?c), son of Erechtheus, father 
of Peteus, and grandfather of Menestheus; from 
him the town of Orne was believed to have 
derived its name. A 

[OrnvYtus ("Opvvroc). 1. An Arcadian hero, 
who led an army from Teuthis to join the Greeks 
against Troy, but during the stay at Aulis he 
had a quarrel with Agamemnon, and, in conse- 
quence, led his forces back.—2. A Tyrrhenian, 
companion of Æneas in Italy, slain by Camilla. ] 

Ono4NpA (Opdavda: 'Opoavdeúc, or -ucóc, Oro- 
andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, southeast 
of Antiochia, from which the “ Oroandicus trac- 
tus” obtained its name. 

Oroatts ('Opóaric: now Tab), the largest of 
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the minor rivers which flow into the Persian 
Gulf, formed the boundary between Susiana and 
Persia. 

Orõsïæ ('Opoóíat) a town on the coast of 
Eubeea, not far from Ægæ, with an oracle of 
Apollo. 

[Oros], a Gallic people in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, in whose territory, according to Pliny,lay 
the cities Comum and Bergomum.] 

Onópzs ('Opó9zc), the name of two kings of 
Parthia. Vid. Arsaces, No. 14, 17. 

Ona:rEs ('Opoírzc), a Persian, was made sa- 
trap of Sardis by Cyrus, which government he 
retained under Cambyses. In B.C. 522 he de- 
coyed PornvcnaTEs into his power by specious 
promises, and put him to death. But being sus- 
pected of aiming at the establishment of an in- 
dependent sovereignty, lie was himself put to 
death by order of Darius. 

Orontes ('Opóvrgc) 1. (Now Nahr-el- Asy), 
the largest river of Syria, has two chief sources 
in Ceelesyria, the one in the Antilibanus, the 
other further north, in the Libanus; flows north- 
east into a lake south of Emesa, and thence 
north past Epiphania and Apamea, till near An- 
tioch, where it suddenly sweeps round to the 
southwest, and falls into the sea at the foot of 
Mount Pieria. According to tradition, its ear- 
lier name was Typhon (Tvóóv), and it was call- 
ed Orontes from the person who first built a 
bridge over it.—2. A mountain on the southern 
side of the Caspian, between Parthia and Hyr- 
cania.—3. A people of Assyria, east of Gauga- 
mela. 

[(OnoxTEs ('Opóvzgc). 1. A Lycian leader, an 
ally of the Trojans, accompanied Æneas after 
the fall of Troy, and perished by shipwreck.— 
2. Related to the Persian royal family, accom- 
panied the younger Cyrus against Artaxerxes, 
having been pardoned by Cyrus though he had 
revolted from him. He was again convicted of 
treason during the cxpedition, was tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to death. His 
fate was never made public.—3. A Persian, sa- 
trap of Armenia, married Rhodogune, the daugh- 
ter of Artaxerxes: he commanded one of the 
divisions of the king’s army during the retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks, and was a party to 
the treacherous massacre of the Greek gen- 
erals. He was afterward disgraced in conse- 
quence of mismanaging the war with Evagoras, 
and attempting to deprive Tiribazus of his com- 
mand and his army. Vid. Tirinazus.—4. A 
descendant of Hydarnes (one of the seven con- 
spirators against Smerdis the Magian), is men- 
tioned by Strabo as the last Persian prince who 
reigned in Armenia before the division of the 
country by Antiochus the Great between two 
of his officers, Artaxias and Zariadris. ] 

Ororus ('Qpurrós : 'Qpóri0c: now Oropo), a 
town on the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and 
Attica, near the Euripus, originally belonged to 
the Beotians, but was at an early time seized 
by the Athenians, and was long an object of 
contention between the two nations. Atlength, 
after being taken and retaken several times, it 
remained permanently in the hands of the Athe- 
nians, and is always reckoned by later writers 
as a town of Attica. Its sea-port was Delphin- 
ium, at the mouth of the Asopus, about one and 


a half miles from the town. 
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Orosius, PauLus, a Spanish presbyter, a na- 
tive of Tarragona, flourished under Arcadius 
and Honorius. Having eoneeived a warm ad- 
miration for St. Augustine, he passed over into 
Afriea about A.D. 413. After remaining in 
Afriea about two years, Augustine sent him 
into Syria, to eounteract tlic influence of Pela- 
gius, who had resided for some years in Pales- 
tine. Orosius found a warm friend in Jerome, 
but was unable to procure the condemnation of 
Pelagius, and was himself anathematized by 
John, bishop of Jerusalem, when he brought a 
formal charge against Pelagius. Orosius subse- 
quently returned to Africa, and there, it is believ- 
ed, died, but at what period is not known. ‘The 
following works by Orosius are still extant. 1. 
Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri VII., dedi- 
cated to St. Augustine, at whose suggestion the 
task was undertaken. The pagans having been 
aceustomed to complain that the ruin of the 
Roman empire must be ascribed to the wrath 
of the ancient deities, whose worship had been 
abandoned, Orosius, upon his return from Pal- 
estine, composed this history to demonstrate 
that from the earliest epoch the world had been 
the scene of calamities as great as the Roman 
empire was then suffering. The work, which 
extends from the Creation down to A.D. 417, 
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the same kind may be read in the Argonautica, 
which bears the name of Orpheus. After his 
return from the Argonautic expedition he took 
up his abode in a cave in Thrace, and employ- 


ed himself in the civilization of its wild inhabit- 


i ants. 


I 


is, with exception of the concluding portion, | 


extracted from Justin, Eutropius, and inferior 
second-hand authorities. Edited by Havercamp, 
Lugd. Bat., 1738 and 1767. 2. Liber Apologeti- 
cus de Arbitri Libertate, written in Palestine, 
A.D. 415, appended to the edition of the His- 
tory by Havercamp. 3. Commonitorium ad Au- 
gustinum, the earliest of the works of Orosius, 
composed soon after his first arrival in Africa. 


OnosPÉDA or OrTosPÉDA (now Sierra del Mun- | 


do), the highest range of mountains in the cen- 
tre of Spain, began in the centre of Mount Idu- 
beda, ran first west and then south, and term- 
inated near Calpe at the Fretum Herculeum. 
It contained several silver mines, whence the 
part in whieh the Betis rises was called Mount 
Argentarius, or the Silver Mountain. 

OrrHeEus ('Oppgeús), a mythical personage, 
was regarded by the Greeks as the most cele- 
brated of the early poets, who lived before the 
time of Homer. His name does not occur in 
the Homeric or Hesiodic poems, but it already 
had attained to great celebrity in the lyric pe- 
nod. There were numerous legends about Or- 
pheus, but the common story ran as follows: 
Orpheus, the son of QZagrus and Calliope, lived 
in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, whom 
he accompanied in theirexpedition. Presented 
with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by the 
Muses in its use, he enchanted with its music 
not only the wild beasts, but the trees and rocks 
upon Olympus, so that they moved from their 

laces to follow the sound of his golden harp. 

he power of his music caused the Argonauts 
to seek his aid, which contributed materially to 
the success of their expedition: at the sound 
of his lyre the Argo glided down into the sea ; 
the Argonauts tore thernselves away from the 
pleasures of Lemnos ; the Symplegades, or mov- 
ing rocks, which threatened to crush the ship 
between them, were fixed in their places; and 
the Colchian dragon, which guarded the golden 


There is also a legend of his having vis- 
ited Egypt. The legends respecting the loss 
and recovery of his wife, and his own death, 
are very various. His wife was a nymph named 
Agriope or Eurydice. In the older aecounts 
the cause of her death is not referred to. The 
legend followed in the well-known passages of 
Virgil and Ovid, which aseribes the death of 
Eurydice to the bite of a serpent, is no doubt 
of high antiquity ; but the introduetion of Aris- 
teus into the legend can not be traced to any 
writer older than Virgil himself. He followed 
his lost wife into the abodes of Pluto (Hades), 
where the charms of his lyre suspended the 
torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
from the most inexorable of all deities ; but his 
prayer was only granted upon this condition, 
that he should not look back upon his restored 
wife till they had arrived in the upper world: 
at the very moment when they were about to 
pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love over- 
came the poet; he looked round to see that 
Eurydice was following him, and he belield her 
caught back into the infernal regions. His 
grief for the loss of Eurydice led him to treat 
with eonteinpt the Thracian women, who, in re- 
venge, tore him to pieces under the excitement 
of their Bacchanalian orgies. After his death 
the Muses collected the fragments of his body, 
and buried them at Libethra, at the foot of 
Olympus, where the nightingale sang sweetly 
over his grave. His head was thrown into the 
Hebrus, down which it rolled to the sea, and 
vas borne aeross to Lesbos, where the grave 
in which it was interred was shown at Antissa. 
His lyre was also said to have been carried to 
Lesbos ; and both traditions are simply poet- 
ical expressions of the historical fact that Les- 
hos was the first great seat of the music of the 
lyre: indeed, Antissa itself was the birth-place 
of Terpander, the earliest historical musician. 
The astronomers taught that the lyre of Or- 
pheus was placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among the 
stars at the intercession of Apollo and the Mu- 
ses. In these legends there are some points 
which are sufficiently clear. The invention of 
music, in connection with the services of Apollo 
and the Muses, its first great application to the 
worship of the gods, which Orpheus is there- 
fore said to have introduced, its power over the 
passions, and the importance which the Greeks 
attached to the knowledge of it, as intimately 
allied with the very existenee of all social ordei 
—are probably the chief elementary ideas of the 
whole legend. But then comes in one of the 
dark features of the Greek religion, in which 
the gods envy the advancement of man in 
knowledge and civilization, and severely punish 
any one who transgresses the bounds assigned 
to humanity. In a later age the conflict was 
no longer viewed as between the gods and man, 
but between the worshippers of different divin- 
ities ; and especially between Apollo, the sym- 


_bol of pure intellect, and Bacchus (Dionysus), 


the deity of the senses; hence Orpheus, the 


fleeee, was lulled to sleep: other legends of | servant of Apollo, falls a victim to the jealousy 
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of Bacchus (Dionysus), and the fury of his woi- 
shippers.—Orphic Societies and Mysteries. About 
the time of the first development of Greck phi- 
losophy, societies were formed, consisting of 
persons called the followers of Orpheus (oi ’Op- 
dexoí), who, under the pretended guidance of 
Orpheus, dedicated themselves to the worship 
of Bacchus (Dionysus). They performed the 
rites of a mystical worship, but instead of con- 
fining their notions to the initiated, they pub- 
lished them to others, and committed them to 
literary works. The Bacchus (Dionysus? to 
whose worship the Orphic rites were annexed, 
was Bacchus (Dionysus) Zagreus, closely con- 
nected with Ceres (Demeter) and Cora (Proser- 
pina). The Orphic legends and poems related 
in great part to this Bacchus (Dionysus), who 
was combined, as an infernal deity, with Pluto 
(Hades), and upon whom tle Orphic theolo- 
gers founded their hopes of the purification and 
ultimate immortality of the soul. But their 
mode of celebrating this worship was very dif- 
ferent from the popular rites of Bacchus. The 
Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did not indulge 
in unrestrained pleasure and frantic enthusi- 
asm, but rather aimed at an ascetic purity of 
life and manners. All this part of the mythol- 
ogy of Orpheus, which connects him with Bac- 
chus (Dionysus), must be considered as a later 
invention, quite irreconcilable with the original 
legend, in which he is the servant of Apollo and 
the Muses: but it is almost hopeless to explain 
the transition. Many poems ascribed to Or- 
pheus were current as early as the time of the 
Pisistratids. Vid.Onomacritus. They are oft- 
en quoted by Plato, and the allusions to them 
in Jater writers are very frequent. The extant 
poems, which bear the name of Orpheus, are 
the forgeries of Christian grammarians and 
philosophers of the Alexandrean school; but 
among the fragments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genuine remains of that 
Orphic poetry which was known to Plato, and 
which must be assigned to the period of Ono- 
macritus, or perhaps a little earlier. The Or- 
phic literature, which in this sense may be call- 
ed genuino, seems to have included Hymns, a 
Theogony, Oracles, &c. The apocryphal pro- 
ductions which have come down to us are, 1. 
Argonautiea, an epic poem in one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-four hexameters, giving an 
account of the expedition of the Argonauts. 2. 
Hymns, eighty-seven or eighty-cight in num- 
ber, in hexameters, evidently the productions 
of the Neo-Platonic school. 3. Lithica (AcOcKa), 
treats of properties of stones, both precious and 
common, and their uses in divination. 4. Frag- 
ments, chiefly of the Theogony. It is in this 
lass that we find the genuine remains of the 
literature of the early Orphic theology, but in- 
termingled with others of a much later date. 
The best edition is by Hermann, Lips., 1805. 

[Orruipius Benienus, a legate of the Em- 
peror Otho, fell in the battle of Bedriacum against 
the troops of Vitellius, A.D. 69.] 

[OrsaBarIs ('Opoábapic), a daughter of Mith- 
radates the Great, taken prisoner by Pompey, 
and served to adorn hiis triumph, B.C. 61.] 

[Orseis ('Oponic), a nymph, mother by Hel- 
len of Æolus, Dorus, and Xuthus.] 

JOrsiLocHus ('OpoíAoxoc). 1. Sonofthe river- 
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god Alpheus and of Telegone, father of Diocles, 
prince at Phera, and guest friend of Ulysses. 
—2. Son of Diocles, grandson of No. 1, accom- 
panied Agamemnon to the Trojan war, and was 
slain before Troy by Aneas.—3. Son of Ido- 
meneus of Crete.—4. A Trojan, who accom- 
panied Æneas to Italy; he was slain by Ca- 
milla.] 

à [ORTHAGORAS (Op@ayépac). 1A geograph- 
ical writer, whose age is uncertain: he wrote 
a work on India, and another concerning the 
Red Sea.—2. A flute-player of Thebes; accord- 
ing to Athenaus, an instructor of Epaminondas 
in flute-playing.] 

[OrtuHe (Opn), a place in the Thessalian 
district Perrhebia, mentioned in the second 
book of the Iliad ; supposed by Strabo to be the 
Acropolis of Plialanna.] 

Oxrrnia (Oplia, ’Opbic, or 'OpÜocía), a sur- 
name of the Diana (Artemis) who is also called 
Iphigenia or Lygodesma, and must be regarded 
as the goddess of the moon. Her worship was 
probably brought to Sparta from Lemnos. It 
was at the altar of Diana (Artemis) Orthia that 
Spartan boys had to undergo the flogging called 
diamastigosis. 

Ortnosia (Opfocía). 1. A city of Caria, on 
the Meander, with a mountain of the same 
name, where tle Rhodians defeated the Ca- 
rians, B.C. 167.—2. (Now Ortosa), a city of 
Pheenice, south of the mouth of the Eleuthe- 
rus, and twelve Roman miles from Tripolis. 

OrtHrus ('Op0poc) the two-headed dog of 
Geryones, who was begotten by Typhon and 
Echidna, and was slain by Hercules. Vid. p. 
358, a.] 

[Ortona (now Ortona a Mare), a port-town 
of the Frentani, according to the Itineraries on 
the road from Aternum to Histonium.] 

ORTOSPANA Or -um ('Opróozava : now Cabul?), 
a considerable city of the Paropamisade, at 
the sources of a western tributary of the River 
Coés, and at the junction of three roads, one 
leading north into Bactria, and the others south 
and east into India. It was also called Carura 


or Cabura. 
OnTvcía (Oprvyfa). 1. The ancient name of 
Delos. Since Diana (Artemis) and Apollo were 


born at Delos, the poets sometimes call the god- 
dess Ortygia, and give the name of Ortygie boves 
to the cattle pastured by Apollo. The ancients 
connected the name with Ortyx ("Oprv£), a quail. 
Vid. p. 435, b. — 2. An island near Syracuse. 
Vid. SyRAcuszE.—3. A grove near Ephesus, in 
which the Ephesians pretended that Apollo and 
Diana (Artemis) were born. Hence Propertius 
calls the Cayster, which flowed near Ephesus, 
Ortygius Cayster. 

(Orrycius, a Rutulian, one of the warriors 
on the side of Turnus in his wars with Æneas, 
slain by Ceneus.] 

Orus. Vid. Horus, ORION. 

[Orus (‘Qpoc), a Greek warrior before Troy, 
slain by Hector.] 

[OnxiNEs ('Op£ívgc) or OnsixEs, a noble and 
wealthy Persian, who traced his descent from 
Cyrus. He was present, and commanded a 
portion of the troops at Gangamela. At the 
death of Phrasaortes Orxines assumed the sa- 
trapy of Persis, which usurpation was over- 
looked by Alexander; but he was oo 
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charged with sacrilege, and on this or some 


other ground was crucified by Alexander. ] 
Osca. 


Tarraco to Ilerda, with silver mines ; whence 


Livy speaks of argentum Osciense, though these 


words may perhaps mean silver money coined 


at Osca.—2. (West of Huescar in Granada), a 


town of the Turdetani in Hispania Betica. 

OscíLa. Vid. LeronrIl. 

Oscr or Orpíci ('Ooxoz, "Orrixof), one of the 
most ancient tribes of Italy, inhabited the cen- 
tre of the peninsula, from which they had driven 
out the Siculi. Their principal scttlement was 
in Campania, but we also find them in parts of 
Latium and Samnium. They were subdued by 
the Sabines and Tyrrhenians, and disappeared 
from history at a comparatively early period. 
They were called in their own language Uskus. 
They are identified by many writers with the 
Ausones or Aurunci; but others think that the 
latter is a collective name for all the people 
dwelling in the plain, and that the Osci were a 
branch of the Ausones. The Oscan language 
was closely connected with the other ancient 
Italian dialects, out of which the Latin language 
was formed ; and it continued to be spoken by 
the people of Campania long after the Oscans 
had disappeared as a separate people. A knowl- 
edge of it was preserved at Rome by the Fab- 
ule Atellanz, which were a species of farce or 
comedy written in Oscan. 

Os1, a people in Germany, probably in the 
mountains between the sources of the Oder and 
the Gran, were, according to Tacitus, tributary 
to the Sarmatians, and spoke the Pannonian 
language. 

Ostcerpa. Vid. OssiGERDA. 

[OsrN1vs, king of Clusium, aided Æneas in his 
wars with Turnus in Italy.] 

Osiris ('Ocipic), the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. According to Herodotus, 
ihey were the only divinities who were wor- 
shipped by all the Egyptians. His Egyptian 
name is said to have been Hysiris, which is in- 
terpreted to mean “son of Isis,” though some 
said that it meant * many-eyed." He is said to 
have been originally king of Egypt, and to have 
reclaimed his subjects from a barbarous life by 
teaching them agriculture, and enacting wise 
laws. He afterward travelled into foreign 
lands, spreading wherever hc went the bless- 
ings of civilization. On his return to Egypt he 
was murdered by his brothcr Typhon, who cut 
his body into pieces and threw them into the 
Nile. After a long search Isis discovered the 
mangled remains of her husband, and with the 
assistance of her son Horus defeated Typhon, 
and recovered the sovereign power, which Ty- 
phon had usurped. Vid. Isis. 

fOsiris, a friend of Turnus, the king of the 
Rutuli, slain by the Trojan Thymbreus. ] 

Ostsmi1, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, at 
the northwestern extremity of the coast, and in 
ihe neighborhood of the modern Quimper and 
Brest. 


OsnoENE ('Oopogví : ’Ocponvoi, pl.: now Pa- 
shalik of Orfah), the westernmost of the two por- 
tions into which Northern Mesopotamia was di- 
vided by the River Chaboras (now Khabour),. 
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1. (Now Huesca in Arragonia), an im- 
portant town of the Ilergetes and a Roman col- 
ony in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
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which separated it from Mygdonia on the east, 
and from the rest of Mesopotamia on the south ; 
the Euphrates divided it on the west and north- 
west from the Syrian districts of Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice, and Commagene ; and on the north 
it was separated by Mount Masius from Armenia. 
Its name was said to be derived from Osroés, 
an Arabian chieftain, who, in the time of the 
Seleucide, established over it a petty principal- 
ity, with Epessa for its capital, which lasted til 
the reign of Caracalla, and respecting the his- 
tory of which, vid. ABGARUS. 

[OsroEs. Vid. OsrROENE.] 

Ossa ('Occa: now Kissavo, i. C., ivy-clad). 
1. A celebrated mountain in the north of Mag- 
nesia, in Thessaly, connected with Pelion on 
the southeast, and divided from Olympus on the 
northwest by the Vale of Tempe. It is one of 
the highest mountains in Greece, but much less 
lofty than Olympus. It is mentioned by Homer 
in the legend of the war of the Giants, respect- 
ing which, vid. OLymrus.—[2. (Now Osa), a 
small river of Etruria, which empties into the 
Tyrrhenian Sea between Promontorium Tela- 
mon and the city of Cosa.] 

Osser, with the surname Constantia Julia, a 
town in Hispania Betica, on the right bank of 
the Betis, opposite Hispalis. 

OsstcERDA Or Osicerpa (Ossigerdensis), & 
town of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, and a Roman municipium. 

Ossici (now Maquiz), a town of the Turdule 
in Hispania Betica, on the spot where the Be- 
tis first enters Betica. 

Ossonðsa (now Estoy, north of Faro), a town 
of the Turdetani in Lusitania, betwecn the Ta- 
gus and Anas. 

OstEónEs ('Ooreóógc vijoos: now Alicur), an 
island at somc distance from tlic north coast of 
Sicily, opposite thc town of Soli. 

Ostia (Ostiensis: now Ostia,) a town at the 
mouth of the River Tiber, and the harbor of 
Rome, from which it was distant sixtecn miles 
by land, was situated on the left bank of the left 
arm of the river. It was founded by Ancus 
Marcius, the fourth king of Rome, was a Roman 
colony, and eventually became an important and 
flourishing town. In the civil wars it was de- 
stroyed by Marius, but it was soon rebuilt with 
greater splendor than before. The Emperor 
Claudius constructed a new and better harbor 
on the right arm of the Tiber, which was en- 
larged and improved by Trajan. This new har- 
bor was called simply Portus Romanus or Portus 
Augusti, and around it there sprang up a flour- 
ishing town, also called Portus (the inhabitants 
Portuenses) The old town of Ostia, whose 
harbor had:bcen already partly filled up by sand, 
now sank into insignificance, and only continued 
to exist through its salt-works (salina), which 
had been established by Ancus Marcius. The 
ruins of Ostia are betwcen two and three miles 
from the coast, as the sea has gradually receded 
in consequence of the accumulation of sand de- 
posited by the Tiber. 

Ostia Nini. Vid. Niwus. 

[Osrorius Sapinus. Vid. Sanrnvs.] 

Ostorius ScarULa. Vid. ScAPULA. 

Ostra (Ostránus), a town in Umbria, in the 
territory of the Senones. 

[Ostracina (Oorpaxiva), a city destitute of 
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water (ora0uos àvvópoc), in Lower Egypt, east 
of the Nile, on the road from Rhinocorura to 
Pelusium, and not far from Lake Sirbonis.] 

OraciLius Crassus, T. 1. A Roman general 
during the second Punic war, was prætor B.C. 
217, and subsequently propretor in Sicily. In 
215 he crossed over to Africa, and Jaid waste 
the Carthaginian coast. He was pretor for the 
second time, 214, and his command was pro- 
longed during the next three years. He died in 
Sicily, 211.—(2. Oracitius Crassus, one of 
Pompey’s officers, had the command ofthe town 
of Lissus in Illyria, and cruelly murdered two 
hundred and twenty of Cesar's soldiers, who 
had surrendered to him on the promise that they 
should be uninjured. Shortly after this he aban- 
doned Lissus, and joined the main body of the 
Pompeian army. ] 

Oracinius PriiruS, L., a Roman rhetorician, 
who opened a school at Rome B.C. 81, was 
originally a slave, but having exhibited talent 
and a love of literature, he was manumitted by 
his master. Cn. Pompeius Magnus was one of 
his pupils, and he wrote the history of Pompey, 
and of his father likewise: 

Oranes ('Orávgc). 1. A Persian, son of Phar- 
naspes, was the first who suspected the impos- 
ture of Smerdis the Magian, and took the chief 
part in organizing the conspiracy against the 
pretender (D.C. 521). After the accession of 
Darius Hystaspis, he was placed in command 
of the Persian force which invaded Samos for 
the purpose of placing Syloson, brother of Poly- 
crates, in the government.—2. A Persian, son 
of Sisamnes, succeeded Megabyzus (D.C. 506) in 
the command of the forces on the sea-coast, 
and took Byzantium, Chalcedon, Antandrus, and 
Lamponium, as well as the islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros. He was probably the same Otanes 
who is mentioned as a son-in-law of Darius Hys- 
taspis, and as a general employed against the 
revolted Ionians in 499. 

Orno, L. Roscius, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
67, was a warm supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He opposed the proposal of Gabinius to 
bestow upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates; and in the same year he 
proposed and carried the law which gave to the 
equites a special place at the public spectacles, 
in fourteen rows or seats (in quattuordecim gradi- 
bus sive ordinibus), next to the place of the sen- 
ators, which was in the orchestra. "This law 
was very unpopular ; and in Cicero's consulship 
(63) there was such a riot occasioned by the ob- 
noxious measure that it required all his elo- 
quence to allay the agitation. 

Oro, SaLvíus. 1. M., grandfather of the 
Emperor Otlio, was descended from an ancient 
and noble family of the town of Ferentinum in 
Etruria. His father was a Roman eques ; his 
mother was of low origin, perhaps even a freed- 
woman. Through the influence of Livia Au- 
gusta, in whose house he had been brought up, 
Otho was made a Roman senator, and eventu- 
ally obtained the pretorship, but was not ad- 
vanced to any higher honor.—2. L., son of the 
preceding, and father ofthe Emperor Otho, stood 
so high in the favor of Tiberius, and resembled 
this emperor so strongly in person, that it was 
supposed by most that he was his son. He was 
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consul in Africa ; and in 42 was sent into Illyri- 
cum, where he restored discipline among the 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled against Clau- 
dius. Ata later time he detected a conspiracy 
Which had been formed against the life of Clau- 
dius.—3. L., surnamed Titranus, elder son of 
No. 2, was consul 52, and proconsul in Asia 63, 
when he had Agricola for his questor. It is 
related to the honor of the latter that he was 
not corrupted by the example of his superior 
officer, who indulged in every kind of rapacity. 
On the death of Galba in January, 69, Titianus 
was a second time made consul, with his brother 
Otho, the emperor. On the death of the latter, 
he was pardoned by Vitellius.—4. M., Roman 
emperor from January 15th to April 16th, A.D. 
69, was the younger son of No.2. He was born 
in the early part of 32. He was of moderate 
stature, ill made in the legs, and had an effem- 
inate appearance. He was one of the compan- 
ious of Nero in his debaucheries ; but when the 
emperor took possession of his wife, the beauti- 
ful but profligate Poppea Sabina, Otho was sent 
as governor to Lusitania, which he administered 
with credit during the last ten years of Nero's 
life. Otho attached himself to Galba when he 
revolted against Nero, in the hope of being 
adopted by him and succeeding to the empire. 
But when Galba adopted L. Piso on the 10th of 
January, 68, Otho formed a conspiracy against 
Galba, and was proclaimed emperor by the sol- 
diers at Rome, who put Galba to death. Mean- 
time Vitellius had been proclaimed emperor at 
Cologne by the German troops on the 3d of 
January, and his generals forthwith set out for 
Italy to place their master on the throne. When 
these news reached Otho, he marched into the 
north of Italy to oppose the generals of Vitellius. 
The fortune of war was at first in his favor. 
He defeated Cecina, the general of Vitellius, in 
more than one engagement; but his army was 
subsequently defeated in a decisive battle near 
Bedriacum by the united forces of Cecina and 
Valens, whereupon he put an end to his own life 
at Brixellum, in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. 

“ Orur¥ives (Oüpváódgc) 1. A patronymic 
given to Panthous or Panthus, the Trojan priest 
of Apollo, as the son of Othryas.—2. ASpartan, 
one of the three hundred selected to fight with 
an equal number of Argives for the possession 
of Thyrea. Othryades was the only person 
who survived the battle, and was left for dead. 
He spoiled the dead bodies of the enemy, and 
remained at his post, while Alcenor and Chro- 
mius, the two survivors of the Argive party, 
hastened home with the news of victory, sup- 
posing that all their opponents had been slain. 
As the victory was claimed by both sides, a 
general battle ensued, in which the Argives 
were defeated. Othryades slew himself on the 
field, being ashamed to return to Sparta as the 
one survivor of her three hundred champions. 

[OrunvoxEus ('Ofpvoveéc), an ally of Priam, 
from Cabesus, was a suitor for the hand of Cas- 
sandra, Priam’s daughter, and promised, in re- 
turn, to drive the Greeks from before Troy ; but 
he was slain by Idomeneus. ] 

Ornrys ('Olpvc : [now Goura or Katavothry ? 
the highest summit Jerako, according to Leake]),. 


eonsul suffectus in A.D. 33; was afterward pro- | a lofty range of mountains in the south of Thes- 
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saly, which extended from Mount Tymphres- 
tus, or the most southerly part of Pindus, to the 
eastern coast and the promontory between the 
Pagasean Gulf and the northern point of Eu- 
bea. It shut in the great Thessalian plain on 
the south. 

[Orrrus (‘Or7pevc), king of Phrygia, whom 
Priam aided against the Amazons. ] 

(Orris, a town of Babylonia, south of Baby- 
lon, above the marshes of the Euphrates. J 

[Orræa ('Orpoía), a city of Bithynia, above 
Lake Ascania, said to have derived its name 
from Otreus, probably the same as the town of 
Phrygia mentioned by Plutarcl under the name 
of Otryz (Orpias) in his life of Lucullus.] 

[Orrynreus (Orpuvretc), king of Hyde at the 
base of Mount Tmolus, father of Iplition by onc 
of the nymphs. ] 

Orus, and his brother ErmraLTEs, are bet- 
ter known by their name of the Alóida. Vid. 
ALozus.—[2. Of Cyllene. a Greek warrior at the 
siege of Troy, slain by Polydamas.] 

Ovipívs Naso, P., the Roman poet, was born 
at Sulmo, in the country of the Peligni, on the 
20th of March, B.C.43. He was descended from 
an ancient equestrian family, but possessing 
only moderate wealth. He, as well as his 
brother Lucius, who was exactly a year older 
than himself, was destined to be a pleader, and 
received a careful education to qualify him for 
that calling. He studied rhetoric under Arel- 
lius Fuscus and Porcius Latro, and attained to 
considerable proficiency in the art of declama- 
tion. But the bent of his genius showed itself 
very early. ‘The hours which should have been 
spent in the study of jurisprudence were em- 
ployed in cultivating his poetical talent. The 
elder Seneca, who had heard him declaim, tells 
us that liis oratory resembled a solutum carmen, 
and that any thing in the way of argument was 
irksome to him. His father denounced his fa- 
vorite pursuit as leading to inevitable poverty ; 
but the death of his brother, at the early age 
of twenty, probably served in some degree to 
mitigate his father's opposition, for the patri- 
mony which would have been scanty for two 
might amply suffice for one. Ovid’s education 
was completed at Athens, where he made him- 
self thoroughly master of the Greek language. 
Afterward he travelled with the poet Macer in 
Asia and Sicily. It isa disputed point whether 
he ever actually practiced as an advocate after 
his return to Rome. "The picture Ovid himself 
draws of his weak constitution and indolent 
temper prevents us from thinking that he ever 
followed his profession with perseverance, if 
indeed at all. The same causes deterred him 
from entering the senate, though he had put on 
the latus clavus when he assumed the toga viri- 
lis, as being by birth entitled to aspire to the 
senatorial dignity. (Trist., iv., 10, 29.) He be- 
eame, however, one of the Triumviri Capitales ; 
and he was subsequently inade one of the Cen- 
tumviri, or judges who tried testamentary and 
even criminal eauses ; and in due time he was 
promoted to be one of the Decemviri, who as- 
gembled and presided over the court of the 
Centumviri. Such is all the account that can 
be given of Ovid's business life. He married 
twice in early life at the desire of his parents, 


but he speedily divorced each of his wives in' was exposed in his place of exile. 
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The restraint of a wife was irk- 
some to a man like Ovid, who was devoted to 
gallantry and licentious life. His chief mistress 
in the early part of his life was the one whom 
he celebrates in his poems under the name of 
Corinna. If we may believe the testimony of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Corinna was no less a 
personage than Julia, the accomplished but 
abandoned daughter of Augustus. There are 
several passages in Ovid’s Amores which ren- 
der the testimony of Sidonius highly probable. 
Thus it appears that his mistress was a mar- 
ried woman, of high rank, but profligate morals ; 
all which particulars will suit Julia. How long 
Ovid’s connection with Corinna lasted there are 
no means of deciding; but it probably ceased 
before his marriage with his third wife, whom 
he appears to have sincerely loved. We can 
hardly place his third marriage later than his 
thirtieth year, since a daughter, Perilla, was the 
fruit of it (Trist., ili., 7, 3), who was grown up 
and married at the time of his banishment. 
Perilla was twice married, and had a child by 
each husband. Ovid was a grandfather before 
he lost his father at the age of ninety ; soon 
after whose decease his mother also died. Till 
his fiftieth year Ovid continued to reside at 
Rome, where he had a house near the Capitol, 
occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignan farm. 
He not only enjoyed the friendship of a large 
circle of distinguished men, but the regard and 
favor of Augustus and the imperial family. But 
in A.D. 9 Ovid was suddenly commanded by an 
imperial edict to transport himself to Tomi, a 
town on the Euxine, near the mouths of the 
Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his 
banishment stated in the edict was his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love (Ars 
Amatoria). it was not, however, an exsilium, 
but a relegatio; that is, he was not utterly cut 
off from all hope of return, nor did he lose his 
citizenship. The real cause of his banishment 
has long exercised the ingenuity of scholars. 
The publication of the Ars Amatoria was cer- 
tainly a mere pretext. The poem had been 
published nearly ten years previously ; and, 
moreover, whenever Ovid alludes to that, the 
ostensible cause, he invariably couples with it 
another which he mysteriously conceals. Ac- 
cording to sonie writers, the real cause was his 
intrigue with Julia. But this is sufficiently re- 
futed by the fact that Julia had been an exile 
since B.C. 2. Other writers suppose that he 
had been guilty of an intrigue with the younger 
Julia, the daughter of the elder one; and the 
remarkable fact that the younger Julia was ban- 
ished in the same year with Ovid leads very 
strougly to the inference that his fate was in 
some way connected with hers. ButOvid states 
himself that his fault was an involuntary one; 
and the great disparity of years between the 
poet and the younger Julia renders it improb- 
able that there had been an intrigue ketween 
them. He may more probably have become ac- 
quainted with Julia's profligacy by accident, 
and by his subsequent conduct, perhaps, for in- 
stance, by concealing it, have given offence to 
Livia, or Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an 
affecting picture of the miseries to whieh he 
He vom- 
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plains of the inhospitable soil, of the severity 
of the climate, and of the perils to which he 
was exposed, when the barbarians plundered 
ihe surrounding country, and insulted the very 
walls of Tomi. In the most abject terms he 
supplicated Augustus to change his place of 
banishment, and besought his friends to use 
their influence in his behalf. In the midst of 
all his misfortunes, he sought some relief in the 
exercise of his poetical talents. Not only did 
he finish his Fasti in his exile, besides writing 
the Ibis, the Tristia, Ex Ponto, &c., but he like- 
wise acquired the language of the Gete, in 
which he composed some poems in honor of 
Augustus. These he publicly recited, and they 
were received witli tumultuous applause by the 
Tomite. With his new fellow-citizens, indeed, 
he had succeeded in rendering himself highly 
popular, insomuch that they honored him with 
a deeree, declaring him exempt from all public 
burdens. He died at Tomi in the sixtieth year 
of his age, A.D. 18. "The following is a list of 
Ovid's works, arranged, as far as possible, in 
chronological order: 1. Amorum Libri III., the 
earliest of the poet's works. According to the 
epigram prefixed, the work, as we now possess 
it, Is a second edition, revised and abridged, 
the former one having consisted of five books. 
2. Epistole Heroidum, twenty-one in number. 
3. Ars Amatoria, or De Arte Amandi, written 
about D.C. 2. At the time of Ovid's banish- 
ment this poem was ejected from the public 
libraries by command of Augustus. 4. Remedia 
Amoris, in one book. 5. Nuz, the elegiac com- 
plaint of a nut-tree respecting the ill treatment 
it receives from wayfarers, and even from its 
own master. 6. Metamorphoseon Libri XV. 
This, the greatest of Ovid's poems in bulk and 
pretensions, appears to have been written be- 
tween the age of forty and fifty. It consists 
of such legends or fables as involved a trans- 
formation, from the Creation to the time of 
Julius Cesar, the last being that emperor's 
change into a star. It is thus a sort of cyclic 
poem, made up of distinct episodes, but con- 
nected into one narrative thread with much 
skill. 7. Pastorum Libri XII., of which only 
the first six are extant. This work was incom- 
plete at the time of Ovid’s banishment. In- 
deed, he had perhaps done little more than col- 
lect the materials for it; for that the fourth 
book was written in Pontus appears from verse 
eighty-eighth. The Fasti is a sort of poetical 
Roman calendar, with its appropriate festivals 
and mythology, and the substance was probably 
taken in a great measure from the old Roman 
annalists. The work shows a good deal of 
learning, but it has been observed that Ovid 
makes frequent mistakes in his astronomy, from 
not understanding the books from which he took 
it. 8. Tristium Libri V., elegies written during 
the first four years of Ovid’s banishment. ‘They 
are chiefly made up of descriptions of his afflict- 
ed condition, and petitions for mercy. The 
tenth elegy of the fourth book is valuable, as 
eontaining many particulars of Ovid’s life. 9. 
Epistolarum ex Ponto Libri IV., are also in the 
elegiac metre, and much the same in substance 
as the Tristia, to which they were subsequent. 
It must be confessed that age and misfortune 
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this and the preceding work. Even the versi- 
fication is more slovenly, and some of the lines 
very prosaic. 10. Ibis, a satire of between six 
hundred and seven hundred elegiac verses, also 
written inexile. ‘The poet inveighs in it against 
an enemy who had traduced him. Though the 
variety of Ovid's imprecations displays learning 
and fancy, the piece leaves the impression of 
an impotent explosion of rage. The title and 
plan were borrowed from Callimachus. 11. 
Consolatio ad Liviam Augustam, is considered 
by most critics not to be genuine, though it is 
allowed on all hands to be not unworthy of 
Ovid's genius. 12. The Medicamina Faciei and 
Halieuticon are mere fragments, and their gen- 
uineness not altogether certain. Of his lost 
works, the most celebrated was his tragedy, 
Medea, of which only two lines remain. That 
Ovid possessed a great poetical genius is un- 
questionable, which makes it the more to be 
regretted that it was not always under the con- 
trol of a sound judgment. He possessed great 
vigor of fancy, warmth of coloring, and facility 
ofcomposition. Ovidhas himself described how 
spontaneously his verses flowed ; but the facil- 
ity of composition possessed more charms for 
him than the irksome but indispensable labor 
of correction and retrenchment. Ovid was the 
first to depart from that pure and correct taste 
which characterizes the Greek poets, and their 
earlier Latin imitators. His writings abound 
with those false thoughts and frigid conceits 
which we find so frequently in the Latin poets ; 
and in this respect he must be regarded as un- 
antique. The best edition of Ovid’s complete 
works is by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1727, 4 vols. 
Ato. [Of the separate works, the most useful 
editions are, the Metamorphoses, by Gierig (cura 
Jahn), Leipzig, 1821-23, and by Loers, Leipzig. 
1843 ; the Fasti, by Merkel, Berlin, 1841, and 
by Keightley, London, 1848; the Tristia, by 
Loers, Treves, 1839; Ars Amatoria (including 
Heroides, &c.), by Jahn, Leipzig, 1828; the He- 
roides, by Loers, Cologue, 1829.] 

[Oxarmres (Ofá0pgc) 1. Youngest son of 
Darius II. by Parysatis, brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was treated with kindness by his 
brother, and even admitted to unusual honors. 
—2. Brother of Darius Codomannus, was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery, and took a conspic- 
uous part in the battle of Issus, B.C. 333. He 
accompanied Darius in his flight, but was taken 
prisoner by Alexander, who treated him with 
kindness, and gave him an honorable post about 
liis own person.] 

Oxia Parvus, is first mentioned distinctly by 
Ammianus Marcellinus as the name of the Sea 
of Aral, which the ancients in general did not 
distinguish from the Caspian. When Ptolemy, 
however, speaks of the Ox1Ana Parvus (7 'Q£et- 
avi) Aiuvy) as a small lake in the steppes of Sog- 
diana, he is perhaps following some vague ac- 
count of the separate existence of the Sea of 
Aral, and the same remark may be applied to 
Pliny's account that the source (instead of the 
termination) of the River Oxus was in a lake of 
the same name. 

[Oxia ('O£eiat, sc. voor), i. e., InsuLzE, the 
Soa of Homer; a group of islands at the mouth 
of the Achelous, belonging to the Ecuinapgs 
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Ox1ant ('Q£avot, Ovstavoi), a people of Sog- 
diana, on the north of the Oxus. 

Oxir Montes (ra "Q£eia, or Osv£eia, Ópr : NOW 
probably Ak-tagh), a range of mountains be- 
tween the Rivers Oxus and Jaxartes; the north- 
ern boundary of Sogdiana toward Seythia. 

Oxus or Oaxus ('O£or, "Q£oc : now Jihoun or 
Amou), a great river of Central Asia, rose, ac- 
eording to some of the ancient geographers, ou 
the northern side of the Paropamisus Mountains 
(now Hindoo- Koosh), and, according to others, in 
the Emodi Mountains, and flowed northwest, 
forining the boundary between Sogdiana on the 
north, and Bactria and Margiana on the south, 
and then, skirting the north of Hyrcania, it fell 
into the Caspian. 'TheJihoun now flows into tlie 
southwestern eorner of the Sea of Aral; but 
there are still distinet traces of a channel ex- 
tending in a southwestern direction from tlie 
Sea of Aral to the Caspian, by. which at least a 
portion, and probably the whole, of the waters 
of the Oxus found their way into the Caspian ; 
and very probably the Sea of Aral itself was 
connected with the Caspian by this channel. 
The ancient geographers mention, as important 
tributaries of the Oxus, the Ochus, the Mar- 
eus, and the Bacrrus, whieh are now inter- 
cepted by the sands of the Desert. The Oxus 
is a broad and rapid river, navigable through a | 
considerable portion of its course. It formed, 
in ancient times, a channel of commercial in- 
tercourse hetween India and Western Asia, 
goods being brought down it to the Caspian, 
and thence up the Cyrus and across Armenia 
into Asia Minor. It occupies also an important 
place in history, having been in nearly all ages 
the extreme boundary between the great mon- 
archies of Southwestern Asia and the hordes 
which wander over the central steppes. Cyrus 
and Alexander both crossed it; but the former 
effected no permanent conquests on its north- 
ern side; and the conquests of the latter in 
Sogdiana, though for a time preserved under 
the Bactrian kings, were always regarded as 
lying beyond the limits of the civilized world, 
and were lost at the fall of the Bactrian king- 
dom. Herodotus does not mention the Oxus 
by name, but it is supposed to be the river 
which he calls Araxes. 

[OxvanTEs ('Ofváprac) or Oxartes ('O£áp- 
73€), a Bactrian, father of Roxana, the wife of 
Alexander the Great. He was one of the chiefs 
who aceompanied Bessus into Sogdiana. After 
the death of Bessus, he deposited his wife and 
daughters for safety in a rock fortress in Sog- 
diana, which was deemed impregnable, but 
which soon fell into the hands of Alexander. 
After the espousal of Alexander to Roxana, 
Oxyartes made his submission, and was treated 
with distinetion by the conqueror, and was ap- 
pointed satrap of the provinee of Paropamisus, 
or India south of the Caucasus, which he con- 
tinued to hold after the death of Alexander, and 
probably to the period of his own death some 
years subsequently. ] 

Oxysit, a Ligurian people on the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis, west of the Alps, and be- 
tween the Flumen Argenteum (now Argens) 
and Antipolis (now Antibes). They were neigh- 
bors of the Salluvii and Deciates. 

Oxypracm ('Ofvópákat), a warlike people of | 
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i India intra Gangem, in the Punjab, between the 


Rivers Hydaspes (now Jhelum) and Acesines 
(now Chenab). in whose capital Alexander was 
wounded. They called themselves descend- 
ants of Bacchus (Dionysus). 

Ox¥1us ("O£vAoc), the leader ofthe Heraclide 
in their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- 
quently king of Elis. Vid. p 354, b. 

[Oxvwras ('Ofóvrac), son of Jugurtha, was 
led captive, together with his father, before the 
triumphal car of Marius, B.C. 104; but his life 
was spared, and he was placed in custody at 
Venusia, where he remained till B.C. 90, when 
he was adorned with the insignia of royalty, to 
gather around him the Numidians in the service 
of the Roman general L. Cesar. The device 
proved successful, but the subsequent fate of 
Oxyntas is unknown. ] 

OxYRHYNCHUS ('Ofópvyyoc: ruins at Behne- 
seh), a city of Middle Egypt, on the western 
bank of the canal which runs parallel to the 
Nile on its western side (now Bahr Yussuf). It 
was the capital of the Nomos Oxyrhynchites, 
and the chief seat of the worship of the fish 
ealled oxyrynchus. 

[OzEuE (Ocgv5, now Uzen or Ougein), in the 
time of Ptolemy the capital of the kingdom La- 
rica, in India intra Gangem, and the residence 
of a prinee who bore the title Tiascanus. It 
carried on an extensive traffic, exported onyxes, 
myrrh, and fine cotton stuff, and supplied the 
great commercial city Barygaza with all the 
necessaries of life.] 

OzoGarpana, a city of Mesopotamia, on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a lofty 
throne or chair of stone, which they called Tra- 
jan's judgment-seat. 


Pe 


Packris. Vid. Hypacyris. 

[Pacartus Decimus, procurator of Corsica in 
A.D. 69, wished to send assistance to Vitellius, 
but was murdered by the inhabitants.] 

Pacatiana. Vid. Puryetra. " 

Paccius or Paccius Antiocnus, a physician 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who 
was a pupil of Philonides of Catana, and lived 
probably at Rome. He made a large fortune by 
the sale ofa certain medicine of his own inven- 
tion, the eomposition of which he kept a pro- 
found seeret. At his death hie left his prescrip- 
tion as a legacy to the Emperor Tiberius, who, 
in order to give it as wide a circulation as pos- 
sible, ordered a copy of it to be placed in all the 
publie libraries. 

Pacues (ITáyzc), an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, B.C. 427. On his return to Athens he 
was brought to trial on some eharge, and, per- 
ceiving his eondemnation to be eertain, drew 
his sword and stabbed himself in the presence 
of his judges. 

, PAcuy RES, Grorcivs, an important Byzan- 
tine writer, was born about A.D. 1242 at Nicea, 
but spent the greater part of his life at Con- 
stantinople. He was a priest, and opposed the 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches. Pa- 
chymeres wrote several works, the most im- 
portant of which is a Byzantine History, contain- 
ing an account of the emperors Michael Paleo- 
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logus and Andronicus Paleologus the elder, in 
thirteen books. The style is remarkably good 
and pure for the age. Edited by Possinus, 
Rome, 1666-1669, 2 vols. fol., and by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1835, 2 vals. 8vo. 

PacugsNus or PaAcuyNux (now Capo Passaro), 
a promontory at the soutlieastern extremity of 
Sieily, and one ofthe three promontories whieh 
give to Sicily its triangular figure, the other two 
being Pelorum and Lilybaeum. By the side of 
Paeliynus was a bay, whieh was used as a har- 
bor, and which is ealled by Cieero Portus Pa- 
cnynl (now Porto di Palo). 

[Pactanus, bishop of Bareelona, in Spain, 
flourished A.D. 370. He was renawned for his 
eloquence, and wrote several books, especially 
one against the Novatians. His works have 
been published by Tilius, Paris, 1538, and in the 
Biblioth. Patrum Maxima. ] 

[Pacipri, two generals of the Pompeian party 
in Africa under Metellus Seipio, one of whom 
fell in the battle of Tegea, B.C. 46.] 

Pacitus, the name of a family of the patrician 
Furia gens, mentioned in the early history of 
the republic: [the most eelebrated were, 1. C. 
Fur1us Pacitus Fusus, consul B C. 441 with M’. 
Papirius Crassus, eensor B.C. 435 with M Ge- 
ganius Macerinus, and subsequently one of the 
consular tribunes in B.C. 426.—2. C. Funivs P., 
son of the preeeding, eonsul B.C. 412 with Q. 
Fabius Vibulanus Ambustus.—3. C. Furrus P., 
. consul B.C. 251 with L. Ceeilius Metellus in 
the first Punie war.] 

[Pacowius, M. 1. A Roman knight, violently 
dispossessed of his praperty by the tribune 
Clodius.—2. M., a legatus of Silanus, procon- 
sul of Asia, was one of his aceusers in A.D. 
22. Paeonius was put to death by Tiberius on 
a charge of treason.] 

Pacórus (Iláxopoc). 1. Son of Orodes I., king 
of Parthia. His history is given under A RSACES, 
No. 14.—2. King of Parthia. Vid. Arsaces; No. 
24. 

PacróLus (IlakvoAóc : now Sarabat), a small 
but celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the north- 
ern side of Mount Tmolus, and flowed north 
past Sardis into the Hermus, which it joined 
thirty stadia below Sardis. The golden sands 
of Pactolus have passed into a proverb. Lydia 
was long the California of the ancient world, its 
streams forming so many gold “ washings ;” and 
henee the wealth of the Lydian kings, and the 
alleged origin of gold money in that country. 
But the supply of gold was only on the surface, 
and by the beginning of our era it was so far 
exhausted as not to repay the trouble of eolleet- 
ing it. 

—— (Maxrúac), a Lydian, who, on tlie 
conquest of Sardis (B.C. 546), was cliarged by 
Cyrus with tlie eolleetion of the revenue of the 
province. When Cyrus left Sardis on liis re- 
turn to Ecbatana, Paetyas induced the Lydians 
te revolt against Cyrus; but when an army was 
sent against him, he first fled to Cyme, then to 
Mytilene, and eventually to Chios. He was sur- 
rendered by the Chians to the Persians. 

Pactys (Uaxróy : now St. George), a town in 
the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis, 
thirty-six stadia from Cardia, to which Aleihia- 
des retired when he was banished by the Athe- 
nians, D.C. 407. 
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Pactyica (IIakrvikz), the country of the Pac- 
tyes (Máxruec), in the northwest of India, west 
of the Indus, and in the thirteenth satrapy of 
the Persian empire, is most probably the north- 
eastern part of Afyhanistan, about Jellalabad. 

[PacuLLa, Annia or Minia, a Campanian 
woman, one of the chief agents in introdueing 
the worship af Bacchus into Rome, B.C. 186 ] 

Pacuvius, M., one of the carly Roman trage- 
dians, was born about B C. 220, at Brundisium, 
and is said to have been the son of the sister of 
Ennius. Pacuvius appears to have been brought 
up at Brundisium, but he afterward repaired to 
Rome. Here he devoted himself to painting 
and poetry, and obtained so much distinction in 
the former art, that a painting of his in the tem- 
ple of Hereules, in the fornm boarium, was re- 
garded as only inferior to the celebrated paint- 
ing of Fabius Pietor. After living many years 
at Rome, for lie was still there in his eightieth 
year, he returned to Brundisiutn on account of 
the failure af his health, and died in his native 
town, in the ninetieth year of his age, B C. 130. 
We have no further particulars of his life save 
that his talents gained him the friendship of 
Lelius, and that he lived on the most intimate 
terms with his younger rival Accius. Paeuvius 
was universally allowed by the ancient writers 
to have been one of the greatest of the Latin 
tragie poets. (Hor, Æp., ii, 1,56.) He is es- 
pecially praised for the loftiness of his thoughts, 
the vigor of his language, and the extent of his 
kuowledge. Hence we find the epithet doctus 
frequently applied to him. He was also a favor- 
ite with the people, with whom his verses con- 
tinued to be esteemed in the time of Julius Cæ- 
sar. His tragedies were taken froin the great 
Greek writers; but he did not confine himself, 
like his predeeessors, to a mere translation of 
the latter, but worked up his materials with 
more freedom and independent judgment. Some 
of the plays of Pacuvius were not based upon 
the Greek tragedies, but belonged ta the elass 
called Pretextate, in which the subjects were 
taken frain Roman story. One of these was 
entitled Paulus, whieh had as its hero L. ZEmil- 
ius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. The fragments of Pacuvius are 
published by Bothe, Poét. Lat. Scenic. Fragm., 
Lips., 1834 4 

[Panzer (Ilaóazo), a rude nomad tribe in 
Northwestern India (perhaps in the modern 
Multan or Ajmer), who not anly ate raw flesh, 
but also devoured the sick and old of their own 
people.] 

Pinus (naw Po), the ehief river of Italy, whose 
name is said to have been of Celtie origin, and 
to have been given it on account of the pine- 
trees (in Celtic padi) whieh grew on its banks. 
In the Ligurian language it was ealled Bodencus 
or Bodincus. Almost all later writers identified 
the Padus with the fabulous Eridanus, from 
whieh amber was obtained, and hence the Roman 
poets frequently give the name of Eridanus to 
the Padus. The reason of this identification 
appears to have been, that the Phoniclan ves- 
sels received at the inouths of the Padus the 
amber which had been transported by land from 
the eoasts ofthe Baltic to those of the Adriatic. 
The Padus rises from two springs on the east- 
ern side of Mount Vesulus (now Monte Viso) in 
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the Alps, and flows with a general easterly di- 
rection through the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which it divides into two parts, Gallia Cispa- 
dana and Gallia Transpadana. It receives nu- 
merous affluents, which drain the whole of this 
vast plain, descending from the Alps on the 
north and the Apennines on the south. 
affluents, increased in the summer by the melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountains, frequently 
bring down such a large body of water as to 
cause the Padus to overflow its banks. The 
whole course of the river, including its wind- 
ings, is about four hundred and fifty miles. 
About twenty miles from the sea the river di- 
vides itself into two main branches, of which 
the northern one was called Padoa (now Maestra, 
Po Grande, or Po delle Fornaci), and the south- 
ern one Olana (now Po d' Ariano) ; and each of 
these now falls into the Adriatic by several 
mouths. The ancient writers enumerate seven 
of these mouths, some of which were canals. 
They lay between Ravenna and Altinum, and 
bore the following names, according to Pliny, 
beginning with the southern and ending with 
the northern: 1. Padusa, also called Augusta 
Fossa, was a canal dug by Augustus, which con- 
nected Ravenna withthe Po. 2. Vatrenus, also 
called Eridanum Ostium or Spineticum Ostium 
(now Po di Primaro), from the town of Spina at 
its mouth. 3. Ostium Caprasie (now Porto In- 
terito di bell’ Ochio). 4. Ostium Sagis (now Porto 
di Magnavacca). 5. Olane or Volane, the south- 
ern main branch of the river, mentioned above. 
6. Padoa, the northern main branch, subdivided 
into several small branches called Ostia Car- 
bonaria. 7. Fosse Philistine, connecting the 
river, by means of the Tartarus, with the Athesis. 

Paptsa. Vid. Papus. 

Pan ([arav, IIaigov or IIatóv), that is, “the 
healing,” is, according to Homer, the designa- 
tion of the physician ofthe Olympian gods, who 
heals, for example, the wounded Mars (Ares) 
and Pluto (Hades). After the time of Homer 
and Hesiod, the word Pean became a surname 
of ZEsculapius, the god who had the power of 
healing. The name was, however, used also 
in the more general sense of deliverer from any 
evil or calamity, and was thus applied to Apollo 
and Thanatos, or Death, who are conceived as 
delivering men from the pains and sorrows of 
life. Withregard to Apollo and Thanatos, how- 
ever, the name may at the same time contain an 
allusion to rate, to strike, since both are also 
regarded as destroyers. From Apollo himself 
the name Pan was transferred to the song 
dedicated to him, that is, to hymns chanted to 
Apoilo for the purpose of averting an evil, and 
to warlike songs, which were sung before or 
during a battle. 

Panta (Ila:avía : Matavievs), a demus in 
Attica, on the eastern slope of Mount Hymet- 
tus, belonging to the tribe Pandionis. It was 
the demus of the orator Demosthenes. 

[Peanius (Ilatávioc), the author of a trans- 
lation of the history of Eutropius into Greek, 
whose age is uncertain, but who seems to have 
lived not long after Eutropius himself. The 
version is printed in Havercamp’s and Verheyk’s 
editions of Eutropius.] 

Paint, a people of German origin in Gallia 
Belgica. 
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P.xones (Haíoves), a powerful Thracian peo- 
ple, who in early times were spread over a great 
part of Macedonia and Thrace. According to 
a legend preserved by Herodotus, they were of 
Teucrian origin; and it is not impossible that 
they were a branch of the great Phrygian peo- 
ple, a portion of which seems to have settled in 
Europe. In Homer the Paoniaus appear as 
allies of the Trojans, and are represented ag 
having come from the River Axius. In histor- 
ical times they inhabited the whole of the north 
of Macedonia, from the frontiers of Illyria to 
some little distance east of the River Strymon. 
Their country was called Pæðnia (Macovia). 
The Peonians were divided into several tribes, 
independent of each other, and governed by 
their own chiefs, though at a later period they 
appear to have owned the authority of one king. 
The Peonian tribes on the lower course of the 
Strymon were subdued by the Persians, B.C. 
513, and many of them were transplanted to 
Phrygia; but the tribes in the north of the 
country maintained their independence. They 
were long troublesome neighbors to the Mace- 
donian monarchs, whose territories they fre- 
quently invaded and plundered; but they were 
eventually subdued by Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, who allowed them nevertheless 
to retain their own monarchs. They continued 
to be governed by their own kings till a much 
later period, and these kings were often virtu- 
ally independent of the Macedonian monarchy. 
Thus we read of their king Audoleon, whose 
daughter Pyrrhus marricd. After the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans, 168, the part of 
Peonia east of the Axius formed the second, 
and the part of Peonia west of the Axius form 
ed the third of the four districts into which Ma 
cedonia was divided by the Romans. 

[Paonia (IIatovía). Vid. Pxones.] 

[Pon (Ilauóv). Vid. Pawan ] 

Paonlus (Haróvioc). 1. Of Ephesus, an arch- 
itect, probably lived between B.C. 420 and 380. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he finally com- 
pleted the great temple of Diana (Artemis) at 
Ephesus, which Chersiphron had begun ; and, 
with Daphnis the Milesian, he began to build at 
Miletus a temple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. 
The latter was the famous Didymeum, or tem- 
ple of Apollo Didymus, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen near Miletus. The former tem- 
ple, in which the Branchide had an oracle of 
Apollo, was burned at the capture of Miletus 
by the army of Darius, 498. The new temple, 
which was on a scale only inferior to that of 
Diana (Artemis), was never finished. — 2. Of 
Mende, in Thrace, a statuary and sculptor, flour- 
ished about 435. 

Por. (Hatórla:), a Peonian people on the 
lower course of the Strymon and the Angites, 
who were subdued by the Persians, and trans- 
planted to Phrygia by order of Darius, B.C. 513. 
They returned to their native country with the 
help of Aristagoras, 500; and we find them set- 
tled north of Mount Pangeus in the expedition 
of Xerxes, 480. 

ParisdpeEs or PARISADES (Iatptoáógc or Tepe- 
oddy¢), the name of two kings of Bosporus. 1. 
Son of Leucon, succeeded his brother Spartacus 
B.C. 349, and reigned thirty-eight years. He 
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Athenians which were begun by his father Leu- 
eon.—2. The last monarch of the first dynasty 
that ruled in Bosporus. ‘The pressure of the 
Scythian tribes induced Perisades to cede his 
sovereignty to Mithradates the Great. The date 
of this event can not be placed earlier than 112, 
nor later than 88. 

Pastinos Sinus. Vid. Pastum. 

Pastoum (Pestanus), called Posipówia (Mo- 
ceidwvía: IIocetóoviárgc) originally, was a city 
in Lucania, situated between four and five miles 
southeast of the mouth of the Silarus, and near 
the bay which derived its name from the town 
(Ilocetóoviárgc kóArxoc, Pestanus Sinus: now 
Gulf of Salerno). Its origin is uncertain, but 
it was probably in existence before it was col- 
onized by the Sybarites about B.C. 524. It 
soon became a powerful and flourishing city ; 
but, after its capture by the Lucanians (between 
438 and 424), it gradnally lost the eharacteris- 
ties of a Greek eity, and its inhabitants at length 
ceased to speak the Greek language. Its an- 
cient name of Posidonia was probably changed 
into that of Paestum at this time. Under the 
supreinacy of the Romans, who founded a Latin 
colony at Pestum about B.C. 274, the town 
gradually sank in importance ; and in the time 
of Augustus it isonly mentioned on account of 
the beautiful roses grown in the neighborhood. 
The ruins of Pestum are striking and magnifi- 
cent. ‘They eonsist of the remains of walls, 
of an amphitheatre, of two fine temples, and of 
another building. The two temples are in the 
Doric style, and are some of the most remark- 
able ruins of antiquity. 

Puesus (Ma:cóc), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, but destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been transplant- 
ed to Lampsacus. Its site was on a river of 
the same name (now Beiram-Derc), between 
Lampsacus and Parium. 

PugTiNUs, the name of a family of the Fulvia 
gens, which was eventually superseded by the 
name of Nobilior. Vid. NonBiLroR. 

PzgTUs, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who had a slight east in the 
eye. 

Pztus, ZEvíus. 1. P., probably the son of 
Q. £lius Petus, a pontifex, who fell in the bat- 
tle of Canne. He was plebeian edile B.C. 204, 
pretor 203, magister equitum 202, and consul 
201. In his consulship he fought a battle with 
the Boii, and made a treaty with the Ingauni 
Ligures. In 199 he was censor with P. Scipio 
Africanus. He afterward became an augur, 
and died 174, during a pestilence at Rome. He 
is mentioned as one of the Roman jurists.—2. 
Sex., brother of the last, curule «dile 200, 
consul 198, and eensor 193 with Cn. Cethegus. 
He was a jurist of eminence, and a prudent 
man, whence he got the cognomen Catus. He 
is described in a line of Ennius as “ Egregie 
cordatus homo Catus Ælius Sextus." He is 
enumerated among the old jurists who eolleet- 
ed or arranged the matter of law, which he did 
in a work entitled Tripartita or Jus ZElianum. 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, 
and the Legis actio subjoined. It was probably 
the first eommentary written on the Twelve 
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174 in place of his father, and was consul 167, 
when he laid waste the territory of the Ligu- 
rians. 

Parrus, P. Avrronius, was elected consul for 
B.C. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; but he and 
Sulla were accused of bribery by L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, and eondemn- 
ed. Their election was accordingly declared 
void, and their accusers were chosen consuls 
in their stead. Enraged at his disappointment,. 
Paetus eonspired with Catiline to murder the 
consuls Cotta and Torquatus; and this design 
is said to have been frustrated solely by the 
impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal pre- 
maturely before the whole of the conspirators- 
had assembled. Vid. Cariuina. Petus after- 
ward took an active part in the Catilinarian con-- 
spiracy, whieh broke out in Cicero's consulship, 
63. After the suppression of the conspiracy 
Pætus was brought to trial for the share he had 
had in it; he was eondemned, and went into 
exile to Epirus, where he was living when Cic- 
ero himself went into banishmentin 58. Cicero 
was then mueh alarmed lest Petus should make 
an attempt upon his life. 

Pærtus, C. CuxxskeNNÍUs, sometimes ealled Cæ- 
sonius, consul A.D. 61, was sent by Nero in 62 
to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo in Ar- 
menia. He was defeated by Vologeses, king 
of Parthia, and purchased peace of the Parthi- 
ans on the most disgraceful terms. After the 
accession of Vespasian he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Syria, and deprived Antiochus IV., 
king of Commagene, of his kingdom. 

Patus Turaska. Vid. Trrasea. 

Pica or Pee (IIayaí, Att. nyai: Mayatos : 
now Psatho), a town in Megaris, a eolony from 
Megara, was situated at the eastern extremity 
of the Alcyonian Sea, and was the most im- 
portant town in the country after Megara. It 
possessed a good harbor. 

Pacis, called by the Romans Pícisa, -æ 
(IIayacaí : now Volo), a town of Thessaly, on 
the coast of Magnesia, and on the bay ealled 
after it Sinus Pacasmus or Pacasicus (Jlaya- 
orTixOc KOATOo¢: now Gulf of Volo). It was the 
port of Tolcos, and afterward of Phere, and is 
celebrated in mytholozy as the place where Ja- 
son built the ship Argo. Hence some of the an- 
cients derived its name from 7yvvue; but others 
connected the name with the fountains (v7ya£) 
in the neighborhood. The adjective Pagaseus 
is applied to Jason on account of his building 
the ship Argo, and to Apollo because he had a 
sanctuary at Pagase. The adjective is also 
used in the general sense of Thessalian : thus 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, is ealled by Ovid 
Pagasea conjux. 

[Pícisus, a Trojan warrior, eompanion of 
Æneas, slain by Camilla in Italy.] 

Pacoræ (Náypa:: now Pagras, Bagras, Bar- 
gas), a city of Syria, on the eastern side of 
Mount Amanus, at the foot of the pass called 
by Ptolemy the Syrian Gates, on the road be- 
tween Antioch and Alexandrea: the scene oi 
the battle between Alexander Balas and Deme- 
trius Nicator, B.C. 145. a 

Pacus (IIáyoc), a remarkable conical hill, from. 
five hundred to six hundred feet high, a little 
north of Smyrna in Ionia. It was crowned with 


Tables.—3. Q., son of No. 1, was eleeted augur | ashrine of Nemesis, and had a eelebrated spring. 
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Patemon (IlaAaíuov). 1. Son of Athamas ; Westermann, in the Mythograpli Graeci, Bruns- 
and [no, was originally called Melicertes. When | wick, 1843. ] 
his mother, who was driven mad by Juno (Hera), Patarvs (Malaipós : Madalpevs), a town on 
had thrown herself, with her boy, into the sea, | the coast of Acarnania, near Leucas. . 
both were changed into marine divinities, Ino PALASTE (NOW Palasa), a town of Epirus, on. 
becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes Palemon. | the coast of Chaonia, and a little south of the 
For details, vid. Armamas. According to some, | Acroceraunian Mountains: here Cesar landed 
Melicertes, after his apotheosis, was called Glau- | his forces when he crossed over to Greece to 
cus, whereas, according to another version, | carry on the war against Pompey. ] 
Glaucus is said to have leaped into the sea from ParsTiNA (Madacorivy, y LaAauavívg Zupin : 
his love of Melicértes. The body of Melicertes, | Hañararivóç, Palestinus, and rarely Palestin- 
according to the common tradition, was washed | ensis : now Palestine, or the Holy Land), is the 
by the waves, or carried by dolphins into the Greek and Roman form of the Hebrew word 
port Scheenus on the Corinthian isthmus, or to | which was used to denote the country of the 
that spot on the coast where the altar of Palæ- | Philistines, and which was extended to the 
mon subsequently stood. There the body was whole country. In the Scriptures it is called 
found by his uncle Sisyphus, who ordered it to | Canaan, from Canaan, the son of Ham, whose 
be carried to Corinth, and on the command of | descendants were its first inhabitants; the LAND 
the Nereides he instituted the Isthmian games | or IsnaEr, the Lanp or Promise, the Lann or 
and sacrifices of black bulls in honor of the dei- | Jenovan, and the Hory Lawn. The Romans 
fied Palemon. In the island of Tenedos it is | usually called it JuDzA, extending to the whole 
said that children were sacrificed to him, and | country the name of its southern part. It was 
the whole worship seems to have had something regarded by the Greeks and Romans as a part 
gloomy about it. The Romans identified Palæ- | of Syria. Its extent is pretty well defined by 
mon With their own god Portunus or Portum- natural boundaries, namely, the Mediterranean 
nus. Vid. Porruxnus.—2. Q. Remmrus Pauz:- | onthe west; the mountains of Lebanon on the 
MON, a grammarian in the reigns of Tiberius, | north; the Jordan and its lakes on the east, in 
Caligula, and Claudius. He was a native of the original extent of the country as defined in 
Vicentia (now Vicenza), in the north of Italy, | the Old Testament, but in the wider and usual 
and was originally a slave; but having been | extent of the country, the Arabian Desert was 
manumitted, he opened a school at Rome, where | its boundary on the east; and on the south and 
he became the most celebrated grammarian of | southwest, the deserts which streteh north of 
his time, though his moral character was in- | the head of the Red Sea as far as the Dead Sea 
famous, He is twice mentioned by Juvenal and the Mediterranean : here it was separated 
(vi, 451; vii, 251). He was the master of ¡ from Egypt by the small stream called in Scrip- 
Quintilian. | ture the River of Egypt (probably the brook El- 
PaLzopóLIS. Vid. Neapouts. | Arish), which fell into the Mediterranean at 
[PaLÆærarnus (llaAaíraQoc). Vid. Parmus.] | Rhinocolura (now El-Arish), the frontier town 
[Panzenarus (near the modern Kranovo or | of Egypt. The southern boundary of the ter- 
Ondoklari), a place in the Thessalian district | ritory east of Jordan was the River Arnon (now 
Pelasgiotis, on the eastern declivity of Mount | Wady-el-Mojib). The extent of country within 
Chalcodonius ] these limits was about eleven thousand square 
ParzEPHiTUS (lla2aíóaroc). 1. Of Athens, a | miles. The political boundaries varied at dif- 
mythical epic poet of the ante-Homeric period. ferent periods. By the covenant of Gad with 
| 
| 


The time at which he lived is uncertain, but he | Abraham (Gen., xv., 18), the whole land was 
appears to have been usually placed after Phe- | givento his descendants, from the river of Egypt 
monoe (vid. PhEMoNoE), though some writers as- | to the Euphrates ; but the Israelites never had 
signed him even an earlier date.—2. Of Paros | the faith or courage to take permanent posses- 
or Priene, lived in the time of Artaxerxes. | sion of this their lot; the nearest approach 
Suidas attributes to him the work “ On Incred- made to the realization of the promise was in 
ible Tales,” spoken of below.—3. Of Abydus, an , the reigns of David and Solomon, when the con- 
historian, lived in the time of Alexander the | quests of the former embraced a large part of 
Great, and is stated to have been loved by the | Syria, and the latter built Tadmor (afterward 
philosopher Aristotle.—4. An Egyptian or Athe- | Palmyra) in the Syrian Desert; and, fora time, 
nian, and a grammarian. His most celebrated | the Euphrates seems to have been the border 
work was entitled Troica (Tpwixú), which is | of the kingdom on the northeast (vid. 2 Sam., 
frequently referred to by the ancient gramma- | viii, 3; 1 Chron. xviii, 3) On the west, 
rians. There is extant a small work in fifty- | again, the Israelites never had full possession 
one sections, entitled ITaAaí9aroc repi &ázícrov, | of the Mediterranean coast, a strip of which, 
or * Of Incredible Tales," giving a brief ac- | north of Mount Carmel, was always retained 
count or some of the most celebrated Greek | by the Pheenicians (vid. Puo:NicE) ; and another 
legends. It is an abstract of a much larger | portion in the southwest was held by the Philis- 
work, which is lost. It was to the original tines, who were independent, except during 
work to which Virgil refers (Ciris, 88): ‘‘Dacta brief intervals. On the south and east, again, 
Palephatia testatur voce papyrus." It is doubt- portions of the land were frequently subjugated 
ful who was the author of this work; butas he by the neighboring people of Amalek, Edom, 
adopts the ratianalistic interpretation of the Midian, Moab, Ammon, &e. On the north, ex- 
myths, he must be looked upan as a disciple cept during the reigns of David and Solomon, 
of Euemerus (vid. Evemerus), and may thus Palestine ceased at the southern entrance of 
have been an Alexandrine Greek, and the the valley of Celesyria, and at Mount Herman ip 
same person as No. 4. The best edition is by | Antilibanus. In the pliysical formation of Pal- 
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estine, the most remarkable feature 15 the de- 
pression which is formed by the valley of the 
Jordan and its lakes (vid. JonpaNEs), between 
which and the Mediterranean the country is in- 
tersected by mountains, chiefly connected with 
the Lebanon system, and running north and 
south. Between these ranges, and between 
the central range and the western coast, are 
some comparatively extensive plains, such as 
those of Esdraelon and Sharon, and several 
smaller valleys; in the south of the country 
the mountains gradually subside into the rocky 
deserts of Arabia Petrea. The valleys and 
slopes of the hills are extremely fertile, and 
were much more so in ancient times, when the 
soil on the mountain sides was preserved by 
terraces, which are now destroyed through neg- 
leet or wantonness. This division of the coun- 
try has only a few small rivers (besides mount- 
ain streams), which fall into the Mediterranean : 
ihe chief of them are the Belus, just sonth of 
Ptolemais (now Acre), the Kishon, flowing from 
Mount Tabor, through the plain of Esdraelon, 
and falling into the Bay of Acre north of Mount 
Carmel, the Chorseus, north of Cesarea, the 
Kanah, west of Sebaste (Samaria), the Jarkon, 
north of Joppa, the Eshcol, near Askelon, and 
ilie Desor, near Gaza. On the east of the Jor- 
dan, the land rises toward the rocky desert of 
the Hauran (the ancieut Auranitis), and the hills 
bordering the Syrian Desert, its lower portion, 
near the river, forming rich pastures, watered 
by the eastern tributaries of the Jordan, the 
chief of which are the Hieromax, the Jabbok, 
and tlie Arnon, the last flowing into the Dead 
Sea. Theearliest inhabitants of Palestine were 
the several tribes of Canaanites. Itis unneces- 
sary to recount in detail those eveuts with 
which we are familiar through the sacred his- 
tory: the divine call of Abraham from Mesopo- 
tamia to live as a stranger in the land which 
God promised to his descendants, and the story 
of his, and his son's, and his grandson's resi- 
dence in it till Israel and his family removed 
to Egypt: their return and conquest of the land 
of Canaan and of tlie portion of territory east 
of the Jordan, and the partition of the whole 
among the twelve tribes : tlie contests with the 
surrounding nations, aud the government by 
judges, till tbe establishment of the monarchy 
under Saul: the conquests of David, the splen- 
did reign of Solomon, and the division of the 
kingdom under Rehoboam into the kingdom of 
Israel, including two thirds of the country west 
of Jordan, and all east of it, and the kingdom 
of Judah, including the southern portion which 
was left, between the Mediterranean on the 
west, and the Dead Sea and a small extent of 
Jordan on the east: and the histories of these 
two monarchies down to their overthrow by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians respectively. 
The former of these conquests made an import- 
ant change in the population of Palestine by 
the removal of the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom of Israel, and the settle- 
ment in their place of heathen nations from 
other parts of the Assyrian empire, thus re- 
strieting the country occupied by the genuine 
Israelites within the limits of the kingdom of 
Judah. Hence the names of Judea and Jews 
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subsequent history. Between these last and 
the mixed people of North Palestine a deadly 
enmity arose; the natural dislike of the pure 
race of Israel to heathen foreigners being ag- 
gravated by the wrongs they suffered from them, 
especially at their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, and still more by the act of religious 
usurpation of which the remnant of the North- 
ern Israelites were guilty at a later period, in 
setting np a temple for themselves on Mount 
Gerizim. Vid. Samarra. The date assigned to 
the Assyrian conquest of the kingdom of Israel 
is B.C. 721. The remainder of the history of 
the kingdom of Judah (passing over its religious 
history, which is most important during this 
period) consists of alternate contests with, and 
snbmissions to, the kings of Assyria, Egypt, 
and Babylon, till the conquest of the country 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the removal of a part 
of its people to Babylonia, in 598, and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the temple, after 
the rebellion of Zedekiah, in 588, when a still 
larger portion of the people were carried cap- 
tive to Babyton, while others escaped to Egypt 
In 584, during the siege of Tyre, Nebuchaduez- 
zar sent a further portion of the Jews into cap- 
tivity ; but there was still a considerable rem- 
nant left in the land, and (what is very import- 
ant) foreign settlers were not introduced ; so 
that, when Cyrus, after overthrowing the Baby- 
lonian empire, issued his edict forthe return of 
the Jews to their own land (B.C. 536), there 
was no great obstacle to their qniet settlement 
init. They experienced some trouble from the 
jealousy and attacks of the Samaritans, and 
the changeful dispositions of the Persian court ; 
but at length, by the efforts of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, and the preaching of Hagea and Zech- 
ariah, the new temple was finished and dedi- 
cated in 516, and Jerusalem was rebuilt. Fresh 
bands of Jewish exiles returned under Ezra, 
458, and Nehemiah, 445; and, between this time 
and that of the Macedonian conquest, Judæa 
was repeopled by the Jews, and through the 
tolerance of the Persian kings, it was governed 
virtually by the high-priests. In B.C. 332, after 
Alexander had taken Tyre and Gaza, he visited 
Jerusalem, and received the quiet submission 
of the Jews, paying the most marked respect 
to their religion. Under the successors of Alex- 
ander, Palestine belonged alternately to Egypt 
and Syria, the contest between whose kings for 
its possession are too complicated to recount 
here; but its internal government seems to 
have been pretty much in the hands of the high- 
priests, until the tyranny of Antiochus Ersph- 
anes provoked the successful revolt under the 
Maccabees or Asmonaans, whose history is 
given under Maccan xr, and the history of the 
Idumean dynasty, who succeeded them, is giv- 
en under ANTIPATER, HreroDEs, and AncHELAUS. 
The later Asmonzan princes had regained the 
whole of Patestine, including the districts of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee (besides Idumaa), 
west of the Jordan, and the several districts of 
Perea, Batanea, Gaulonitis, Iturea, and Trach- 
onitis or Auranitis, east of it; and this was the 
extent of Herod's kingdom. But, from B.C. 
63, wheu Pompey took Jerusalem, the country 
was really subject to the Romans. At tlie death 


applied to tho country and the people in their | of Herod, his kingdom was divided between liis 
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sons as tetrarchs, under the sanction of Au- 
gustus, Archelaus receiving Judæa, Samaria, 
and Idumza, Herod Antipas Galilee and Perea, 
and Philip Batanza, Gaulonitis, and Trachon- 
itis; all standing to the Roman empire in a re- 
lation of virtual subjection, which successive 
events converted into an integral union. First, 
A.D. 7, Archelaus was deposed by Augustus, 
and Judæa was placed under a Roman procura- 
tor: next, about 31, Philip died, and his gov- 
ernment was united to the province of Syria, and 
was in 37 again conferred on Herod Agrippa I., 
with the title of king, and with the addition of 
Abilene, the district round Damascus. In 39, 
Herod Antipas was banished to Gaul, and his 
tetrarchy was added to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa ; and two years later he received from 
Claudius the government of Judæa and Samaria, 
and thus Palestine was reunited under a nom- 
inal king. On his death in 44, Palestine again 
became a part of the Roman province of Syria 
under the name of Judea, which was governed 
by a procurator. Thc Jews were, however, 
most turbulent subjects of the Roman empire, 
and at last they brokc out into a general rebel- 
lion, which, after a most sanguinary war, was 
erushed by Vespasian and Titus ; and the latter 
took and destroyed Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Un- 
der Constantine, Palestine was divided afresh 
into.the three provinces of P. Prima in the 
centre, P. Secunda in thc north, and P. Tertia, 
the south of Juda, with Tdumea. 

PALAMEDES (IlaA2auzógc) 1.Son of Nauplius 
and Clymene. He joined the Greeks in their 
expedition against Troy; but Agamemnon, Dio- 
medes, and Ulysses, envious of his fame, caused 
a captive Phrygian to write to Palamedes a let- 
ter in the name of Priam, and bribcd a servant 
of Palamedes to conceal thc letter under his 
master's bed. They then accused Palamedes of 
treachery; upon searching his tent, they found 
the letter which they themselves had dictated, 
and thereupon they caused him to be stoned to 
death. When Palamedes was led to death, he 
exclaimed, “ Truth, 1 lament thee, for thou hast 
died even before me.” According to some tra- 
ditions, it was Ulysses alone who hated and 
persecuted Palamedes. The cause of this ha- 
tred is also stated differently. According to 
some, Ulysses hated him because he had been 
compelled by him to join the Greeks against 
Troy; according to others, because he had been 
severely censured by Palamedes for returning 
with empty hands from a foraging cxcursion 
into Thrace. The manner in which Palamedes 
perished is likewise related differently. Some 
say that Ulysses and Diomedes induced him to 
descend into a well, where they pretended they 
had discovered a treasure, and when he was 
below they cast stones upon him, and killed 
him ; others state that he was drowned by them 
while fishing ; and others, that he was killed by 
Paris with anarrow. The place where he was 
killed is either Colone in Troas, or in Tencdos, 
or at Gerestus. The story of Palamedes, which 
is not mentioned by Homer, seems to have been 
first related in the Cypria, and was afterward 
developed by the tragic poets, especially by Eu- 
ripides, and lastly by the sophists, who liked to 
look upon Palamedes as their pattern. The 
tragic poets and sophists describe him as a sage 
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among the Grecks, and as a poet; and lie is 
said to have invented light-houses, Measures, 
scales, the discus, dice, the alphabet, and the 
art of regulating sentinels.--2. A Greek gram- 
marian, was a contemporary of Atheneus, who 
introduces him as one of the speakers in his 
work. 

Pararixus Mons. Vid. Roma. 

Panarium. Vid. Roma. 

Pave (Ilda: IaAeic, Ion. IIaA£ec, Att. Madre, 
in Polyb. Wadaceze: ruins near Lixuri), one of 
the four cities of Cephallenia, situated on @ 
height opposite Zacynthus. 

Pares, a Roman divinity of flocks and shep- 
herds, is described by some as a male, and by 
others as a female divinity. Hence some mod- 
ern writers have inferred that Pales was a com- 
bination of both sexes; but such a monstrosity 
is altogether foreign to the religion of tlie Ro- 
mans. Some ofthe rites performed at tlie fes- 
tival of Pales, which was celcbratcd on the 21st 
of April, the birth-day of the city of Rome, 
would seem to indicate that the divinity was a 
female; but, besides the express statements to 
the contrary, there arc also other reasons for 
belicving that Pales was a male divinity. 'Phe 
name seems to be connected with Palatinus, the 
centre of all the carliest legends of Rome, and 
the god himself was with the Romans the em- 
bodiment of the same idca as Pan among the 
Greeks. Respecting the festival of the Palilia, 
vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v. 

[Parrunrus Sura, one of the delators under 
Domitiaa, was son of a man of consular rank. 
He was expelled from thc senate by Vespasian, 
and then applied himself to the study of the 
Stoic philosophy, and became distinguished for 
his eloquence. Hce was restored to the senate 
by Domitian, and became one of the informers 
for that emperor. ] 

Paticanus, Lonius. Vid. LoLLIUS. 

[Paice (Hach), a city of Sicily, founded by 
Ducetius, southwest of Leontini, and having in 
its vicinity the famous Jakes and the temple of 
the deities called Palici. It was in ruins in the 
time of Diodorus Siculus. Vid. Patict.] 

Paricr (MaAixoí), were Sicilian gods, twin 
sons of Jupiter (Zeus) and the nymph. Thalia, 
the daughter of Vulcan (Hephaestus). Some- 
times they arc called sons of Vulean (Hephes- 
tus) by ZEtna, the daughter of Oceanus. Thalia, 
from fear of Juno (Hera), prayed to be swallowed 
up by the earth; her prayer was granted ; but 
in due time she sent forth from the earth twin 
boys, who, according to the absurd etymology 
of the ancients, were called [adcxoi, from rò 
addi ixéo0a.. They were worshipped in tlre 
ncighborhood of Monnt Atna, near Palice, and 
in the earliest times human sacrifices were of- 
fercdto them. Their sanctuary was an asylum 
for runaway slaves, and near it there gushed 
forth from the earth two sulphureous fountains, 
called Deilloi, or brothers of the Palici, at which 
solemn oaths were taken. The oaths were writ- 
ten on tablets, and thrown into one of the fount- 
ains; if the tablet swam on the water, the oath 
was considered to be true ; but if it sank down, 
the oath was regarded as a perjury, and was be- 
lieved to be punished instantaneously by blind- 
ness or death. 


Patintrum (now Cape Palinuro), a promontory 
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on the western eoast of Lucania, which was said 
to have derived its name from Palinurus, the 
son of Jasus, and pilot of the ship of Æneas, 
who fell into the sea, and was murdered on the 
coast by the natives. 

[Patiurus (IlaAíovpoc), a town of Africa on 
the borders of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, on a 
river of thc same name.] 

[Parra (IIG2Aa) or Para: (now probably Porto 
Pollo), a city on the south coast of Corsica, at the 
termination of the Roman road running along 
the eastern coast.] 

PaLLacóras (IlaAAakómac), a eanal in Baby- 
lonia, eut from tlic Euphrates, at a point eight 
hundred stadia (eighty geographical miles) south 
of Babylon, westward to the edge of the Arabian 
Desert, where it lost itsclf in marshes. 

Parripas (IlaAAáóac), the author of a large 
number of epigrams in the Greek Antliology, 
was a pagan and an Alexandrean grammarian. 
He lived at the beginning of the fifth eentury of 
the Christian era, for in one of his epigrams he 
speaks of Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, as 
still alive. Hypatia was murdered in A.D. 415. 

PaLLAvium (IIaAAáótov), properly any image 
of Pallas Athena (Minerva), but generally ap- 
plied to an ancient image of this goddess, which 
was kept hidden and secret, and was revered as 
a pledge of the safety of the town wherc it ex- 
isted. Among these aneient images of Pallas 
none is more celebrated than the Trojan Palla- 
dium, concerning which there was the following 
tradition : Minerva (Athena) was brought up by 
Triton; and when his daughter Pallas and Mi- 
nerva (Athena) were once wrestling together 
for the sake of excreise, Jupiter (Zcus) inter- 
fered in the struggle, and suddenly held the 
«gis bcfore the face of Pallas. Pallas, while 
looking up to Jupiter (Zeus), was wounded by 
Minerva (Athena), and died. Minerva (Athena), 
in her sorrow, eaused an image of the maiden 
to be made, round which she hung the egis. 
When Electra had come as a suppliant to the 
Palladium, Jupiter (Zeus) hurled it down from 
heaven upon the earth, because it had been sul- 
lied by the hands of one who was no longcr a 
pure maiden. The image fell upon tlie earth at 
Troy when Ilus was just beginning to build the 
city. llus erected a sanctuary to it. Accord- 
ing to some, the image was dedicated by Elec- 
tra, and according to others, it was given by 
Jupiter (Zeus) to Dardanus. The image itself 
is said to have been three cubits in height, with 
its legs elose together, and holding in its right 
hand a spcar, and in the left a spindle and a 
distaff. This Palladium remained at Troy until 
Ulysses and Diomedes eontrived to earry it 
away, because the city eould not be taken so 
long as it was in the possession of that sacred 
treasure. According to some accounts, Troy 
containcd two Palladia, one of which was car- 
ried off by Ulysses and Diomedes, while the 
other was conveycd by Æncas to Italy, or the 
one taken by the Greeks was a mere imitation, 
while that which Æneas brought to Italy was 
the genuine image. But this two-fold Palladium 
was probably a mere invention, to aceount for 
its existenee in more than one place. Several 
towns both in Greece and Italy claimed the 
honor of possessing the genuine Trojan Palla- 
dium, as, for example, Argos and Athens, where 
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It was believed that Demophon took it from 
Diomedes on his return from Troy. Vid. De- 
MOPHON. ‘This Palladium at Athens, however, 
was different from another image of Pallas 
there, which was also called Palladium, and 
stood on the acropolis. In Italy the citics of 
Rome, Lavinium, Luceria, and Siris likewise 
pretended to possess the Trojan Palladium. 
PaLLapius (IlaAAddioc). 1. Of Methone, a 
sophist or rhetorician, who lived in the reign of 
Constantine the Grcat.—2. Bishop of Helenopo- 
lis, in Bithynia, to which he was raised A.D. 400. 
He was ordained by Chrysostom ; and on the 


| banishment of the latter, Palladius was accused 


of holding the opinions of Origen, and, fcarful 
of the violence of his enemies, he fled to Rome, 
405. Shortly afterward lie ventured to return 
to the East, but was arrested and banished to 
the extremity of Upper Egypt. He was after- 
ward restored to his bishopric of Helenopolis, 
from which he was translated to that of Aspona 
or Aspuna in Galatia, perhaps about 419 or 420. 
Three works in Greek have come down to us 
under the namc of Palladius, but there has been 
eonsiderable dispute whether they were written 
by one individual or morc: (1.) Historia Lausi- 
aca, ** the Lausiac History," so called from its 
being dedicated to Lausus, a chamberlain at the 
imperial court. This work contains internal 
proofs of having been written by the Bishop of 
Helenopolis. 1t gives biographical notices or 
characteristic anecdotes of a number of ascetics 
with whom Palladius was personally acquaint- 
ed, or concerning whom hc rceeived informa- 
tion from those who had known them person- 
ally. Edited by Meursius, Lugd. Bat., 1616. 
(2.) The Life of Chrysostom, was probably writ- 
ten by a different person from the Bishop of 
Helenopolis. Edited by Bigotius, Paris, 1680. 
(3.) De Gentibus India ct Bragmanibus (Brah- 
mans). The authorship of this work is uncer- 
tain. It appears that the writer himself had 
visited India. Edited by Camerarius in Liber 
Gnomologicus, 8vo, Lips., without date; and by 
Bisseus, London, 1665.—3. Surnamed Jatroso- 
phista, a Greek medical writer, of whose life 
nothing is known. He lived after Galen. We 
possess three works commonly attributed to 
him, namely, two books of commentarics on 
Hippocrates, and a short treatisc on Fevers, all 
of which are taken chiefly from Galen.—4. Par- 
LADÍus RuriLius Taurus /ExuiLiANUS, the author 
of a treatise Dc Re Rustica, in the form of a 
Farmer's Calendar, thc various operations con- 
nected with agriculture and a rural life being 
arranged in regular order, according to the sea- 
sons in Which they ought to be performed. It 
is comprised in fourteen books: the first is in- 
troductory ; the twelve following contain the 
duties of the twelve months in succession, com- 
mencing with January; the last is a pocm, In 
eighty-five elegiac couplets, upon the art of 
grafting (De Insitione). A considerable portion 
of the work is taken from Columella. The date 
of the author is uncertain, but it is most proba- 
ble that he lived in the middle of the fourth een- 
tury of the Christian era. The work was very 
popular in the Middle Ages. Edited in the 
Scriptores Rei Rustice by Gesncr, Lips., 1735; 
reprinted by Ernesti in 1773, and by Schneider, 
Lips., 1794. 
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Pinnantía (Pallantinus : now Palencia), the 
chief town of the Vaccei in the north of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, and on a tributary of the 
Durius. 

ParLantÍas and PALLANTIS, patronymics giv- 
en to Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas. 

ParnrawTIuM (IlaAAávriov: IlaAAavrieóc), an 
ancient town of Arcadia near Tegea, said to 
have been founded by Pallas, the son of Lycaon. 
Evander is said to have come from this place, 
and to have called the town, which he founded 
on the banks of the Tiber, Pallantéum (afterward 
Palantium and Palatium), after the Arcadian 
town. On the foundation of Megalopolis, most 
of the inhabitants of Pallantium settled in the 
new city; and the town remained almost de- 
serted, till it was restored by Antoninus Pius, 
and exempted from taxes on account of its sup- 
posed connection with the imperial city. 

[PaLLantius, epithet of Evander. Vid. PaL- 
Las, No. 4.] 

Parras (IéAAac). 1. One of the Titans, son 
of Crius and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and fa- 
ther of Zelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice.—2. A gi- 
ant, slain by Minerva (Athena) in the battle with 
the gods.—3. According to some traditions, the 
father of Minerva (Athena), who slew him when 
he attempted to violate her.—-4. Son of Lycaon, 
and grandfather of Evander, is said to have 
founded the town of Pallantium in Arcadia. 
Hence Evander is called by the poets Pallantius 
heros.—5. Son of Evander, and an ally of Æne- 
as, was slain by the Rutulian Turnus.—6. Son 
of the Athenian king Pandion, and father of 
Clytus and Butes. His two sons were sent 
with Cephalus to implore assistance of /Eacus 
against Minos. Pallas was slain by Theseus. 
The celebrated family of the Pallantide at 
Athens traced their origin from this Pallas. 

ParLas(IIaAAác) a surname of Arsena (Mi- 
nerva) In Homer this name always appears 
united with that of Athena,-as Maz224ac ’A@jva, 
or IlaAA2àc ’A@nvain; but in later writers we 
also find Pallas alone instead of Athena (Miner- 
va). Some ancient writers derive the name 
from mdéAAecv, to brandish, in reference to. the 
goddess brandishing the spear or egis ; others 
derive it from the giant Pallas, who was slain 
by Athena (Minerva). But it is more probable 
that Pallas is the same word as 7dAAqé, i. e., a 
virgin or maiden. 

PaLLas, a favorite freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius. In conjunction with another freed- 
man, Nareissus, he administered the affairs of 
the empire. After the death of Messalina, Pal- 
las persuaded tlie weak emperor to marry Agrip- 
pina; and as Narcissus liad been opposed to this 
marriage, he now lost his former power, and 
Pallas and Agrippina became the rulers of the 
Roman world. It was Pallas who persuaded 
Claudius to adopt the young Domitius (after- 
ward the Emperor Nero), the son of Agrippina ; 
and it was doubtless with the assistance of Pal- 
las that Agrippina poisoned her husband. Nero, 
soon after his accession, became tired of his 
mother’s control, and, as one step toward eman- 
cipating himself from her authority, he deprived 
Pallas of all his publie offices, and dismissed 
him from the palace in 56. He was suffered to 
live unmolested for some years, til! at length 
his immense wealth excited the rapacity of 
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Nero, who had him removed by poison in 63. 
His enormous wealth, which was acquired dur- 
ing the reign of Claudius, had become proverb- 
ial, as we see from the line in Juvenal (i., 107), 
ego possideo plus Pallante et Lieinio. The brother 
of Pallas was Antonius or Claudius Felix, who 
was appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
Vid. FELIX, ANTONIUS. 

Parras Lacus. Vid. TRITON. 

PALLENE (Maadajvy). 1. (IlaAA5vatoc, Tlah- 
Añvioc), the most westerly of the three penin- 
sulas running out from Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia. It is said to have been formerly called 
Phlegra (P2éypa), and on the narrow isthmus 
which connected it with the main land stood 
the important town of Potidea.--2. (IaAAqvee, 
rarely IIaA223vaioc), a demus in Attica belong- 
ing to the tribe Antiochis, was situated on one 
of the slopes of Pentelicus, a few miles south- 
west of Marathon. It possessed a temple of 
Minerva (Athena), surnamed Pallenis (11a225- 
vic) from the place ; and in its neighborhood the 
contest between Pisistratus and the party op- 
posed to him took place. 

Parma (now Palma), a Roman colony on tlie 
southwest coast of the island Balearis Major 
(now Majorca). 

[Pauma, A. CORNELIUS, Was consul in A.D. 
99, and a second time in 109. Between his first 
and second consulships lie was governor of 
Syria, and conquered the part of Arabia around 
Petra about A.D. 105. He was put to death by 
order of Hadrian on the latter's accession to the 
throne in 117.] 

Patmaria (now Palmaruola), a small unin- 
habited island off the coast of Latium and the 
Promontory Circeium. 

[PaLmus, a Trojan warrior wounded by Me- 
zentius, who stripped him of his armor.] 

Patmyra (IláAuvpa: lla2pvpgvóc, Palmyré- 
nus ; in the Old Testament, Tadmor: ruins at 
Tadmor), a celebrated city of Syria, stood in an 
oasis of the great Syrian Desert, which from 
its position must have been in the earliest times 
a halting-place for the caravans between Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Here Solomon built a city, 
which was called in Hebrew Tadmor, that is, 
the city of palm-trees; and of this name the 
Greek lldAuvpa is a translation. It lies in 84° 
18’ north latitude, and 38° 14’ east longitude, 
and was reckoned two hundred and thirty-seven 
Roman miles from the coast of Syria, one hund- 
red and seventy-six northeast of Damascus, 
eighty east of Emesa, and one hundred and 
thirteen southeast of Apamea. With the ex- 
ception of a tradition that it was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, we hear nothing of it till the 
time of the government of the East by M An- 
tonius, Who marched to surprise it, but the in- 
habitants retreated with their movable property 
beyond the Euphrates. Under the early Ro- 
man emperors it was a free city and a great 
commercial emporium. Its position on the bor- 
der between the Parthian and Roman dominions 
gave it the command of the trade of both, but 
also subjected it to the injuries of war. Under 
Hadrian and the Antonines it was highly fa- 
vored and reached its greatest splendor. The 
history of its temporary elevation to the rank 
of a capital in the third century is related un- 
der OpeNATHUS and Zenosia. On its capture 
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by Aurelian in 270, it was plundered, and soon 
afterward an insurreetion of its inhabitants led 
to its partial destruction. 1t was fortified by 
Justinian, but never recovered from its fall. In 
the Arabian eonquest it was one of the first 
cities taken; but it was still inhabited by a 
small population, chiefly of Jews, till it was 
taken and plundered by Timour (Tamerlane) in 
1400. It has long been entirely deserted, ex- 
cept when a horde of Bedouins pitch their tents 
among its splendid ruins. Those ruins, whieh 
form a most striking object in the midst of the 
Desert, are of the Roman period, and decidedly 
inferior in the style of architecture, as well as 
in grandeur of effect, to those of Baalbek (vid. 
HeLtorouIs), the sister deserted city of Syria. 
The finest remains are those of the temple of 
the Sun; the most interesting are the square 
sepulehral towers of from tliree to five stories. 
The streets and the foundations of the houses 
are traceable to some extent; and there are 
several inscriptions in Greek and in the native 
Palmyrene dialeet, besides one in Hebrew and 
one or two in Latin. The surrounding district 
of PaLmyrENe contained the Syrian Desert from 
the eastern border of Celesyria to the Euphra- 
tes. 

[Paruyrexu (IlaAuvogv$). Vid. Parmvra.] 

[Parwvs (Má2uvc), a warrior from Ascania, 
who came to the aid of the Trojans against the 
Greeks.] 

[Parvus Maoris (Maiórig AÍuvi). 
ris. ] 

[PaLuves Pomprina. 
DES. ] 

Pamisus (llágicoc). 1. A southern tributary 
of the Peneus in Thessaly.—2. (Now Pirnatza), 
the chief river of Messenia, rises in the eastern 
part of the country, forty stadia east of Ithome, 
flows first southwest, and then south through 
the Messenian plain, aud falls into the Messe- 
nian Gulf.—3. A small river in Laconia, falls into 
the Messenian Gulf near Leuetra. It was at 
one time the aneient boundary between Laconia 
and Messenia. 

[Pamménes (llauuévgc) 1. A Theban gen- 
eral of considerable celebrity, was connected 
with Epaminondas by political and friendly ties. 
When Philip was sent as a hostage to Thebes, 
he was placed under the care of Pammenes. 
He distinguished himself in the defence and 
support of Megalopolis, and defeated the forces 
of the Persian king Ochus. — 2. An Athenian 
rhetorician, a contemporary of Cicero, who calls 
him the most eloquent man @p Greece. M. 
Brutus studied under him.] 

[Pamson (IIápuov), one of the sons of Priam 
and Hecuba.] 

Pamputa or Pampuium (ayia, Wauduov), a 
village of Atolia, destroyed by the Macedonians. 

PawPHiLA (IlauoiAg), a female historian of 
considerable reputation, who lived in the reign 
of Nero. She is deseribed by some writers as 
a native of Epidaurus, by others as an Egyp- 
tian. Her principal work, of whieh Photius has 
given some extraets, was a kind of Historieal 
Miscellany (entitled cvuuíkrov toropukov vx0puvg- 
uárov Adyor). It was not arranged aecording 
to subjects or according to any settled plan, but 
it was more like a common-place book, in which 
each pieee of information was set down as it 
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fell under the notice of the writer. Modern 
scholars are best acquainted with the name of 
Pamphila from a statement in her work, prc- 
served by A. Gellius (xv., 23), by which is as- 
certained the year of the birth of Hellanicus, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides respectively. 
Pampuinus (Hággidos). 1. A disciple of Plato, 
who is only remembered by the circumstance 
that Epicurus, when a young man, heard him at 
Samos. Epicurus used to speak of him with 
great contempt, that he might not be thought to 
owe any thing to his instruction ; for it was the 
great boast of Epicurus that he was the sole 
author of his own philosophy.—2. An Alexan- 
drean grammarian, of the school of Aristarchus, 
and tlie author of a lexicon, which is supposed 
by some scholars to have formed the foundation 
of the lexicon of Hesyehius. He appears to 
have lived in the first century of onr era.—3. 
A philosopher or grammarian of Nieopolis, the 
author of a work on agriculture, of which there 
are considerable fragments in the Geoponica.— 
4. Presbyter of Cesarea, in Palestine, saint and 
martyr, and celebrated for his friendship with 
Eusebius, who, as a memorial of this intimacy, 
assumed the surname of Pamphilus. Vid. Ev- 
sEBIUS. Hesuffered martyrdom A.D. 307. The 
life of Pamphilus seems to have been entirely 
devoted to the cause of biblical literatnre. He 
was an ardent admirer and follower of Origen. 
He formed, at Cesarea, an important publie li- 
brary, chiefly of ecelesiastieal authors. Perhaps 
the most valuable of the eontents of this library 
were the Tetrapla and Hexapla of Origen, from 
which Pamphilus, in conjunction with Euse- 
bius, formed a new recension of the Septua- 
gint, numerons copies of whieh were pnt into 
cireulation.—5. Of Amphipolis, one of the most 
distinguished of the Greek painters, flourished 
about B.C. 390-350. Ile was the disciple of 
Eupompus, the founder of the Sicyonian sehool 
of painting, for the establishment of whieh, how- 
ever, Pamphilus seems to have done mueh more 
than even Eupompus himself. Of his own works 
we have most scanty accounts ; bnt as a teach- 
er of his art he was surpassed by none of the 
ancient masters. According to Pliny, he was 
the first artist who possessed a thorough ae- 
quaintance with all branehes of knowledge, es- 
pecially arithmetie and geometry, without which 
he used to say that the art could not be per- 
fected. All science, therefore, which could in 
any way eontribute to form the perfect artist, 
was included in his course of instruetion, which 
extended over ten years, and for which the fee 
was no less than a talent. Among those who 
paid this price for his tuition were Apelles and 
Melanthins. Not only was the school of Pam- 
philus remarkable for the importance which the 
master attached to general learning, but also 
for the minute attention which he paid to accn- 
racy in drawing. 
PaxrPHnós (Iláuóoc), a mythieal poet, who 1s 
placed by Pausanias later than Olen, and much 
earlier than Homer. His name is connected 
particularly with Attica. P 
Pampnycia (Mauoihia : Udugvaoc, Hauotztoc. 
Pamphjlius), in its original and more restricted 
sense, was a narrow strip of the.sonthern coast 
of Asia Minor, extending in a sort of arch along 
the Srsus Pampirytivs (now Gulf qur be- 
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tween Lycia on the west and Cilicia on the 
east, and on the north bordering on Pisidia. 
Its boundaries, as commonly stated, were Mount 
Climax on the west, the River Melas on the 
east, and the foot of Mount Taurus on the north; 
but the statements are not very exact: Strabo 
gives to the coast of Pamphylia a length of six 
hundred and forty stadia, from Olbia on the 
west to Ptolemais, some distance east of the 
Melas, and he makes its width barely two miles ; 
and there are still other different accounts. It 
was a belt of mountain coast-land, intersected 
by rivers flowing down from the Taurus in a 
short course, but several of them with a con- 
siderable body of water : the chief of them, go- 
ing from west to east, were the CaTARRHACTES, 
Cresrrus, Eurymepon, and MeLas (No. 6), all 
navigable for some distance from their mouths. 
The inhabitants were amixture of races, whence 
their name IIáuóvAo:, of all races (the genuine 
old form, the other in -zoz is later). Besides 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Semitic (Syro- 
Arabian) family and Cilicians, there were very 
early Greek settlers and later Greek colonies 
in the land. ‘Tradition ascribed the first Greek 
ettlements to Morsus, after the Trojan war, 
from whom the country was in early times call- 
ed Mopsoria. It was successively a part of 
the Persian, Macedonian, Greco-Syrian, and 
Pergamene kingdoms, and passed by the will 
of Attalus III. to the Romans (B.C. 130), under 
whom it was made a province; but this prov- 
ince of Pamphylia included also Pisidia and 
Tsauria, and afterward a part of Lycia. Under 
Constantine Pisidia was again separated from 
Pamphylia. i 

PampnyLtium Mare, DPawuruyLius Sinus (70 
MHaugvAcov médayoc, llauóvAtoc kóÀmoc: now 
Gulf of Adalia), the great gulf formed in the 
southern coast of Asia Minor by the direction 
of the Taurus chain and by Mount Solyma, be- 
tween the Promontorium Sacrum or Chelido- 
nium (now Cape Khelidonia), the southeastern 
point of Lycia, and Promontorium Anemurium 
(now Cape Anemour), the southern point of Ci- 
licia. 
montorium Saerum to Olbia, is reckoned by 
Strabo at three hundred and sixty-seven stadia 
(36-7 geographical miles), which is too little. 

PawupnYLus (Ilápóv2oc), son of ZEgimius and 
brother of Dymas, was king of the Dorians at 
the foot of Mount Pindus, and along with the 
Heraclidz invaded Peloponnosus. 

Pax (láv), the great god of flocks and shep- 
herds among the Greeks. He is usually called 
a son of Mercury (Hermes) by the daughter of 
Dryops; but he is also described as a son of 
Mercury (Hermes) by Callisto, by Osneis or 
Thymbris, or by Penelope, whom the god visited 
in the shape of a ram, or as a son of Penelope 
by Ulysses, or by all her suitors in common. 
He was perfectly developed from his birth, and 
when his mother saw him she ran away through 
fear; but Mercury (Hermes) carried him to Olym- 
pus, where all the gods were delighted with him, 
and especially Bacchus (Dionysus). From his 
delighting all the gods, the Homeric hymn de- 
rives his name. He was originally only an Ar- 
cadian god, and Arcadia was always the princi- 
pal seat of his worship. From this country his 
name and worship afterward spread over other 
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parts of Greece, but at Athens his worship wag 
not introduced till the time of the battle of Mar- 
athon. In Arcadia he was the god of forests, 
pastures, flocks, and shepherds, and dwelt in 
grottoes, wandered on the summits of mount- 
ains and rocks, and in valleys, cither amusing 
himself with the chase, or leading the dances 
of the nymphs. As the god of flocks, both of 
wild and tame animals, it was his province to 
increase and guard them; but he was also a 
hunter, and hunters owed their success or fail- 
ure to him. The Arcadian hunters used to 
scourge the statue of the god if they had been 
disappointed in the chase. During the heat of 
mid-day he used to slumber, and was very in- 
dignant when any one disturbed him. As the 
god of flocks, bees also were under his protec- 
tion, as well as the coast where fishermen car- 
ried on their pursuit. As the god of every thing 
connected with pastoral life, he was fond of mu- 
sic, and the inventor of the syrinx or shepherd’s 
flute, which he himself played in a masterly 
manner, and in which he instructed others also, 
such as Daphnis. He is thus said to have loved 
the poet Pindar, and to have sung and danced 
his lyric songs, in return for which Pindar erect- 
ed to him a sanctuary in front of his house. 
Pan, like other gods who dwelt in forests, was 
dreaded by travellers, to whom he sometimes 
appeared, and whom he startled with sudden 
awe or terror. Thus, when Phidippides, the 
Athenian, was sent to Sparta to solicit its aid 
against the Persians, Pan accosted him, and 
promised to terrify the barbarians if the Athe- 
nians would worship him. Hence sudden fright 
without any visible cause was ascribed to Pan, 
and was called a Panic fear. He is further said 
to have had a terrific voice, and by it to have 
frightened the Titans in their fight with the 
gods. It seems that this feature, namely, his 
fondness of noise and riot, was the cause of his 
being considered the minister and companion 
of Cybele and Bacchus (Dionysus). He was, at 
the same time, believed to be possessed of pro- 
phetic powers, and to have even instructed 
Apollo in this art. While roaming in his forests 
he fell in love with Echo, by whom or by Pitho 
he became the father of lynx. His love of Sy- 
rinx, after whom he named his flute, is well 
known from Ovid (Met, i., 691, seq.). Fir- 
trees were sacred to him, since the nymph Pi- 
tys, whom he loved, had been metamorphosed 
into that tree; and the sacrifices offered to him 
consisted of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and honey. 
Sacrifices weregalso offered to him in common 
with Bacchus (Dionysus) and the nymphs. The 
various epithets which are given him by the 
poets refer either to his singular appearance, or 
are derived from the names of the places in 
which he was worshipped. The Romaus identi- 
fied with Pan their own god Inuus, and also 
Faunus, which name is merely another form 
of Pan. In works of art Pan is represented as 
a voluptuous and sensual being, with horns, 
puck-nose, and goat’s feet, sometimes in the 
act of dancing, and sometimes playing on the 
syrinx. 

PaNAcEA (IIaváxeta), i. c., “the all-healing,” 
a daughter of Asculapius, who had a temple at 
Oropus. 

Panacuaicus Mons (rò Ilavayaixdy ópoc), a 
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mountain in Achaia, six thousand thrce hundred 
feet high, immediately behind Patre. 

Panacra (HMávaxpa), a mountain in Crete, a 
branch of Mount Ida. 

Panactrum (IIdvakrov), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Beotia, originally belonged to 
Beotia, and, after being a frequent object of 
contention between the Athenians and Beo- 
tians, at length became permanently annexcd to 
Attica. Y 

Panzenus (IIávatvoc), a distinguished Atheni- 
an painter, who flourished B.C. 448. He was 
the nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in 
decorating the temple of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olym- 
pia. He was also the author of a series of 
paintings of the battle of Marathon, in the Pæ- 
eile at Athens. | 

[Paxzmius (Iavaírioc). 1. Tyrant of Leon- 
tini. He was the first who raised himself to 
power in that way in Sicily.—2. A native of 
Tenos, coramanded a vesscl of the Tenians in 
the armament of Xerxes against Greece, ap- 
parently by compulsion, for, just before the bat- 
tle of Salamis, Panetius with his vessel desert- 
ed the Persians and joined the Greeks.) 

Panztivs (Mavaírioc) a native of Rhodes, 
and a celebrated Stoic philosopher, studied first 
at Pergamum under the grammarian Crates, 
and subsequently at Athens under the Stoic 
Diogenes of Babylon, and his disciple Autipater 
of Tarsus. He afterward went to Rome, where 
he became an intimate friend of Lelius and of 
Scipio Africanus the younger. Jn B.C. 144 he 
aecompanied Scipio on the embassy which he 
undertook to the kings of Egypt and Asia in al- 
hance with Rome. Panetius succeeded Antip- 
ater as head of the Stoic school, and died at 
Athens, at all events before 111. "The princi- 
pal work of Panetius was his treatise on the 
theory of moral obligation (zepi rod ka0/kovroc), 
in three books, from which Ciccro took the 
greater part of his work Dc Officiis. Panetius 
had softened down thc harsh severity of the 
older Stoics, and, without giving up their funda- 
mental definitions, had modified them so as to 
make them applicable to the conduct of life, and 
had clothed them in tlie garb of eloquence. 

PaNzeTOLIUM, à mountain in ZEtolia, near 
Thermon, in which town the Panetolium or 
general assembly of the AStolians was held. 

[Paxara. Vid. Pancn2a.] 

{Pancuea (Iayyaia), a fabled island in the 
Eastern or Indian Ocean, which Euhemerus pre- 
tended to have discovered, and to have found 
in its capital, Panara, a temple of the Triphyl- 
ian Jupiter, containing a column inscribed with 
the date of the births and deaths of many of the 
gods. (Vid. Eunemerus.) Virgil makes men- 
tion of Panchea and its turifere arene, by which 
he evidently refers to Arabia Felix.] 

PANDA, a river in the country of the Siraci, 
in the interior of Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac., Ann., 
xii., 16). 

Panxparkos (ILavóápeoc), son of Merops of Mi- 
letus, is said to have stolen from the temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete the golden dog which 
Vuican (Hephestus) had made, and to have car- 
ried it to Tantalus. When Jupiter (Zeus) sent 
Mercury (Hermes) to Tantalus to claim the dog 
back, Tantalus declared that it was not in his 
possession. The god, however, took the ani- 
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mal by force, and threw Mount Sipylus upon 
Tantalus. Pandareos fled to Athens, and thence 
to Sicily, where he perished with his wife Har- 
mothoe. The story of Pandareos derives more 
interest from that of his three daughters. Aë- 
don, the eldest of them, was married to Zethus, 
the brother of Amphion, by whom she became 
the mother of Itylus. From envy of Amphion, 
who had many children, she determined to mur- 
der one of his sons, Amaleus, but in the night 
she mistook her own son for her nephew, and 
killed him. "The two other daughters of Pan- 
dareos, Merope and Cleodora (according to Pau- 
sanias, Camira and Clytia), were, according to 
Homer, deprived of their parents by the gods, 
and remained as helpless orphans in the palace. 
Venus (Aphrodite), however, fed them with milk, 
honey, and wine. Juno (Hera) gave them beauty 
and understanding far above other women. Di- 
ana (Artemis) gave them dignity, and Minerva 
(Athena) skill in the arts. When Venus(Aphro- 
dite) went up to Olympus to arrange the nup- 
tials for her maidens, they werc carried off by 
the Harpies. 

Panparus (Ilávóapoc) 1. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants of Zelea 
on Mount Ida in the Trojan war. He was dis- 
tinguished in the Trojan army as an archer, and 
was said to have received his bow from Apollo. 
He was slain by Diomedes, or, according to 
others, by Sthenelus. He was afterward hon- 
ored as a hero at Pinara in Lycia.—2. Son of 
Alcanor, and twin-brother of Bitias, was one of 
the companions of Æneas, and was slain by 
Turnus. 

PanpaTARia (now Vendutenc), a small island 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea off the coast of Cam- 
pania, to which Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
was banished. 

PaxpEMos (Hávoneos), 1. e., “common to all 
the people,” a surname of Venus (Aphrodite), 
uscd in a two-fold sense : 1. As the goddess of 
low, sensual pleasures, as Venus vulgivaga or 
popularis, in opposition to Venus Urania, or the 
heavenly Venus (Aphrodite). 2. As the goddess 
uniting all the inhabitants of a country into one 
social or political body. Under the latter view 
she was worshipped at Athens along with Pei- 
tho (persuasion), and her worship was said to 
have been instituted by Theseus at the time 
when he united the scattercd townships into one 
great body of citizens. The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of white goats. 

Panpion (Ilavdiwv). 1. I. King of Athens, son 
of Erichthonius by the Naiad Pasithea, was 
married to Zcuxippe, by whom he became the 
father of Procne and Philomela, and of the twins 
Erechtheus and Butes. In a war against Lab- 
dacus, king of Thebes, he called upon Tercus 
of Daulis in Phocis for assistance, and after- 
ward rewarded him by giving him his daughter 
Proenc in marriage. Vid Tereus. It was In 
his reign that Bacchus (Dionysus) and Ceres 
(Demeter) were said to have come to Attica.— 
2. II. King of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metia- 
dusa. Being expelled from Athens by the Me- 


tionide, he fled to Megara, and there married 


Pylia, the daughter of King Pylas. When the 
latter, in consequence of a murder, migrated 
into Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the gov- 
ernment of Megara. He became E ii of 
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Ageus, Pallas, Nisus, Lycus, and a natural son, 
CEneus, and also ofa daughter, who was married 
to Sciron. After his death liis four sons, called 
the Pandiónide (ILavótovíóat), returned from Me- 
gara to Athens, and expelled the Metionide. 
Ageus obtained Athens, Lycus the eastern 
coast of Attica, Nisus Megaris, and Pallas the 
southern coast.—[3. A Greek in the army against 
Troy, a companion of Teucer.] 

[Panpocus (Ilúvduxoc) a Trojan, slain by 
Ajax before Troy. ] 

Pannora (Ilavddpa), the name of the first 
woman on earth. When Prometheus had stolen 
the fire from heaven, Jupiter (Zeus), in revenge, 
caused Vulcan (Hephaestus) to make a woman 
out of earth, who by her charms and beauty 
should bring misery upon the human race. Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite) adorned her with beauty ; Mer- 
cury (Hermes) bestowed upon her boldness and 
cunning ; and the gods called her Pandora, or 
All-gifted, as each of the gods had given her 
some power by which she was to work the ruin 
of man. Mercury (Hermes) took her to Epi- 
metheus, who made her his wife, forgetting the 
advice ofhis brother Prometheus, that he should 
not receive any gifts from Jupiter (Zens.) In 
the house of Epimetheus was a closed jar, which 
he had been forbidden to open. But the curi- 
osity of a woman eould not resist the tempta- 
tion to know its contents; and when she open- 
ed the lid, all the evils incident to man poured 
out. She had only time to shut down the lid, 
and prevent the escape of hope. Later writers 
relate that Pandora brought with her from heav- 
en a box (and not a jar) containing all human 
ills, upon opening which all escaped and spread 
over the earth, Hope alone remaining. At a 
still later period, the box is said to have con- 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which would 
have been preserved for the human race had not 
Pandora opened the vessel, so that the winged 
blessings escaped. 

Panpvosia(Havdooia). 1.(Now Kastri), a town 
of Epirus in the district Thesprotia, on the River 
Acheron, and in the territory of the Cassopei.— 
2. (Now Castel Franco ?), a town in Bruttium, 
near the frontiers of Lueania, situated on the 
River Acheron, and also either upon or at the 
foot of three hills, was originally a residence of 
native CEnotrian chiefs. It was here that Alex- 
ander of Epirus fell, B.C. 326, in accordance with 
an oracle. 

Panbrósos (Iávdpococ), i.e., “the all-bedew- 
ing" or “refreshing,” was a daughter of Ce- 
crops and Agraulos, and a sister of Erysiehthon, 
Herse, and Aglauros. She was worshipped at 
Athens along with Thallo, and had a sanctu- 
ary there near the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
Polias. 

PawxEas. Vid. Casarra, No. 2. 

Panétum Or -1um (Háveroo, Iáveov, 1. e., Pan’s 
abode), the Greek name of the cave, in a mount- 
ain at the southern extremity of the range of 
Antilibanus, out of which the River Jordan takes 
its rise, a little above the town of Paneas or 
Cesarea Philippi. The mountain, in whose 
southern side the eave is, Was called by the same 
name, and the surrounding district was called 
Paneas. 

Panemun or Panemus (IIayyatov, Máyyacos : 
now Pangea), a celebrated range of mountains 
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in Macedonia, between the Strymon and the 
Nestus, and in the neighborhood of Philippi, 
with gold and silver mines, and with splendie 
roses. 

PawuELLExIUs (IlaveAAjvioc), i. e, the god 
worshipped by all the Hellenes. ‘This surname 
is said to have been given to Jupiter (Zeus) by 
Añacns, when he offered a propitiatory sacrifice 
on behalf of all the Greeks for the purpose of 
averting a famine. In /Eginathere was a sanc- 
tuary of Jupiter (Zeus) Panhellenius, which was 
said to have been founded by ZEaeus; and a 
festival, Panhellenia, was celebrated there. 

Panionium. Vid. MycarE ; and Dict. of Ant., 
$. v. PANIONIA. 

Panium (Iláviov). 1. A town on the coast of 
Thrace, near Heraclea.—[2. Vid. PAxEUM.] 

Pannonia, one of the most important of the 
Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps, was separated on the west from Noricum 
by the Mons Cetius, and from Upper Italy by 
the Alpes Julie, on the south from Illyria by the 
Savus, on the east from Daeia by the Danube, 
and on the north from Germany by the same 
river. Itthus corresponded to the eastern part 
of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the whole 
of Hungary between the Danube and the Save, 
Slavonia, and a part of Croatia and Bosnia. 
The mountains in the south and west of the 
country, on the borders of Illyria, Italy, and 
Noricum, belonged to the Alps, and are there- 
fore called by the general name of the Alpes 
Pannonice, of which the separate names are 
Ocra, Carvancas, Cetins, and Albii or Albani 
Montes. The principal rivers of Pannonia, be- 
sides the Danube, were the Dravus (now Drave), 
Savus (now Save), and Arrabo (now Raab), all 
of which flow into the Danube. "The Panno- 
nians (Pannonii), sometimes called Peonians 
by the Greek writers, were probably of Illyrian 
origin, and were divided into numerous tribes. 
They were a brave and warlike people, but are 
described by the Roman writers as cruel, faith- 
They maintained their 
independence of Rome till Augustus, after his 
conquest of the lllyrians (B.C. 35), turned his 
arms against the Pannonians, who were shortly 
afterward subdued by his general Vibius. In 
A.D. 7 the Pannonians joined the Dalmatians 
and the other Illyrian tribes in their revolt from 
Rome, and were with difficulty conquered by 
Tiberius, after a desperate struggle, which last- 
ed three years (A.D. 7-9). It was after the 
termination of this war that Pannonia appears 
to have been reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, and was garrisoned by several Ro- 
man legions. The dangerous mutiny of these 
troops after the death of Augustus (A.D. 14) 
was with difficulty quelled by Drusus. From 
this time to the end of the empire Pannonia 
always contained a large number of Roman 
troops, on account of its bordering on the Quadi 
and other powerful barbarous nations. We find 
at a later time that Pannonia was the regular 
quarters of seven legions. In eonseqnence of 
this large number of troops always stationed in 
the country, several towns were founded and 
numerous fortresses were ereeted along the 
Danube. Pannonia originally formed only one 
province, but was soon divided into two prov- 
inces, called Pannonia Superior and» Pannonio 
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Inferior. These were separated from one an- 
other by a straight line drawn from the River 
Arrabo soutli as far as the Savus, the country 
west of this line being P. Superior, and the part 
east P. Inferior. Lach of the provinces was 
governed by a separate propretor; but they 
were frequently spoken of iu the plural under 
the name of Pannonie. In the fourth century, 
the part of P. Inferior between the Arrabo, the 
Danube, and the Dravus was formed into a 
separate province by Galerius, who gave it the 
name of Valeria in honor of his wife. But as 
P. Inferior had thus lost a great part of its tcr- 
ritory, Constantine added to it a portion of P. 
Superior, comprising the upper part ofthe course 
of the Dravus and the Savus. P. Superior was 
now called Pannonia Prima, and P. Inferior 
Pannonia Secunda; and all three Pannonian 
provinces (together with the two Noric prov- 
inces and Dalmatia) belonged to the six Illyrian 
provinces of the Western Empire. In the mid- 
dle of the fifth century Pannonia was taken 
possession of by the Huns. After the dcath of 
Attila it passed into the hands of the Ostro- 
goths, and subsequently into those of the Lan- 
gobards. 

PanompiLxus (Ilavougaioc), i. e., the author 
of all signs and omens, a surname of Jupiter 
(Zeus), who had a sanctuary on the Hellespont 
between Capes Rhoteum and Sigeum. 

Piínóre (ILavózg). a nymph of the sea, daugh- 
ter of Nereus and Doris. 

[PaNóPzrs, one of the followers of Æneas in 
his voyage to Italy, distinguished at the funeral 
games cclebrated in Sicily in honor of Anchi- 
ses. 

oo (Ilavoreúç), son of Phocus and As- 
teropzea, accompanied Amphitryon on his expe- 
dition against the Taphians or Teleboans, and 
took an oath not to embezzle any part of the 
booty ; but, having broken his oath, he was pun- 
ished by his son Epeus becoming unwarlike. 
He is also mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters. 

Pinóreus (Iavorevc, Hom.), PX NórE (Mavo- 
méa), or Pixóre (Havóry, Thuc. ; ethnic Havo- 
rreúc, now Agio Vlasi), an ancient town in Pho- 
cis, on the Cephisus, and near the fronticrs of 
Boeotia, twenty stadia west of Cheeronea, said 
to have bcen founded by Panopeus, son of Pho- 
cus. 

[PaAxorrow Ursinius, was proscribed by the 
triumvirs in B.C. 43, but was preserved by the 
fidelity of one of his slaves, who exchanged 
dresses with his master, dismissed him by the 
back door as the soldiers were entcring the villa, 
then placed himself in the bed of Panopion, and 
allowed himsclf to be killed for his master. ] 

Paxórónis. Vid. CHemmis. 

PaworTEs. Vid. Arcus. 

Panormus (Mávopyos), that is, ** All-Port,” or 
a place always fit for landing, the name of sev- 
eral harbors. 1. (Mavopriryc, Panormita, Panor- 
mitanus: now Palermo), an important town on 
the northern coast of Sicily and at the mouth 
of the River Orethus, was founded by the Phe- 
nicians, and at a later time reccived its Greek 
name from its excellent harbor. From the Phe- 
nicians it passed into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, in whose power it remained for a long 
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for their fleet. It was taken by the Romans ir 
the first Punic war, B.C. 254, and was subse- 
quently made a Roman cotony.—2. (Now Porto 
Rapht), the principal harbor on the eastern 
coast of Attica, near the demus Prasia, and op- 
posite the southern extremity of Eubea.—3. 
(Now Tekich), a harbor in Achaia, fifteen stadia 
east of the promontory Rhium.—4. A harbor in 
Epirus, in the middle of the Acroceraunian 
rocks.—5. (Ruins near Mylopotamo), a town and 
harbor on the northern coast of Crete.—6. The 
outer harbor of Ephesus. formed by the mouth 
of the River Cayster. Vid. p. 282, a. 

Pansa, C. Vinius, a friend and partisan of 
Cæsar, was tribune of the plebs B.C. 51, and 
was appointed by Cæsar in 46 to the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul as suecessor to M. Bru- 
tus. Cæsar subsequently nominated him and 
Hirtius consuls for 43. Pansa was consul in 
that year along with Hirtius, and fell before 
Mutina in the month of April. The details are 
given under Hirrius. 

Panriovas, Pantiaias, Or Pantícios (Iav- 
rakóac: now Fiume di Porcari), a small river 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, which flowed into 
the sca between Megara and Syracuse. 

[Pantanus (Ildvracvoc), the teacher of Cle- 
mens of Alexandrea, and master of the eate- 
chetical school in that city about A'D. 181: in 
philosophy he had been in the Stoie sehool, and 
had adopted their principles, and hence was 
designated the Stoic. He was selected, on ac- 
count of his learning and piety, to conduct a 
missionary enterprise to India. ] 

PanTALiion (Havradéwv). 1. Son of Ompha- 
lion, king or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at the period 
of the thirty-fourth Olympiad (B.C. 644), as- 
sembled an army, with which he made himself 
master of Olympia, and assumed by foree the 
solc presidency of the Olympic games. The 
Eleans, on this account, would not reckon this 
as one of the regular Olympiads. Pantaleon 
assisted the Messenians in the second Mes- 
senian war.—[2. A son of Alyattes, king of 
Lydia, by an Tonian woman. X His claim to the 
throne in preference to his brother Cresns was 
put forward by his partisans during the lifetime 
of Alyattes, but that monarch decided in favor 
of Cresus. —3. A Macedonian of Pydna, an 
officer in the service of Alexander, who was 
appointed by him governor of Memphis.] 

PawTHEA. Vid. ABRADATAS. 

PawTHEUM (liávüewv), a celebrated templo 
at Rome, in the Campus Martius, which is still 
extant, and uscd as a Christian church. It is 
in a circular form, surmounted by a dome, and 
contains a noble Corinthian portico of sixtcen 
pilars. In its general form it resembles the 
Colosseum in the Regent's Park. It was built 
by M. Agrippa in his third consulship, B.C. 27, 
as the inscription on the portico still testifies. 
AM the ancient authors call it a temple, and 
there is no reason for supposing, as some mod- 
ern writers have done, that it was originally an 
entrance to the public baths. The name 1s 
commonly derived from its being supposed to 
be sacred to all the gods; but Dion Cassius 
expressly states that it was dedicated to Mars 
and Venus. The temple of Jnlius Caesar was 
erected by Augustus in the interior of the tem- 


time, and who made it one of the chief stations | ple, and that of Augustus in the pronaos. It 
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was restored by the Emperor Septimius Seve- 
rus, A.D. 202. Between 608 and 610 it was 
consecrated as a Christian church by the pope 
Boniface IV., with the approbation of the Em- 
peror Phocas. In 655 the plates of gilded bronze 
that covered the roof were carried to Constan- 
tinople by command of Constans II. The Pan- 
theon is the largest circular building of anti- 
quity ; the interior diameter of tlie rotunda is 
one hundred and forty-two feet, and the height 
from the pavement to the summit about one 
hundred and forty-eight fect. The portico is 
one hundred and three feet wide, and the col- 
umns forty-seven feet high. 

[Pantua nas (Havdoídac), a Spartan, sent out 
by the ephors in B.C. 403 against Clearchus, 
who had gone to Byzantium against orders. 
He was slain in battle in 377 against Pelopidas, 
near Tanagra. ] 

Pantuous, contr. Pantuús(HMávOooc, IItvOovc), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband of Phrontis, 
and father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and Hy- 
perenor. Hence both Euphorbus and Polyda- 
mas are called Panthoides. He is said to have 
been originally a priest of Apollo at Delphi, and 
to have been carried to Troy by Antenor on 
account of his beauty. He continued to be a 
priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil (Æn., 
3i., 319) Olkryades, or son of Othryas. 

[Pantias (Ilavriac), of Chios, a statuary of 
the schoo] of Sicyon, son and pupil of Sostra- 
tus, who was the seventh in the succession of | 
disciples froin Aristocles of Cydonia. ] 

Panticapeum (Mavrirárracov: Havriraraloc, 
Ilavrikazatt?c, IIavrikantárge : now Kertsch), a 
town in the Tauric Chersonesus, was situated 
on a hill twenty stadia in circumference on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and opposite the town of 
Phanagoria in Asia. lt derived its name from 
the River Panticapes. It was founded by the 
Milesians about B.C. 541, and from its position 
and excellent harbor soon became a place of 
great eommercial importance. It was the res- 
idence of the Greek kings of the Bosporus, and 
hence is sometimes called Bosporus. Justinian 
caused it to be surrounded with new walls. 

PainticaPES (lavriráros), a river in European 
Sarmatia, which, according to Herodotus, rises 
in a lake, separates the agricultural and nomad 
Scythians, flows through the district Hylea, 
and falls into the Borysthenes. It is usually 
identified with the modern Somara, but without 
sufficient grounds. 

Panyasis ([lavvacic). 1. A Greek epic poet, 
was a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation 
of the historian Herodotus, probably his uncle. 
Panyasis began to be known about B.C. 489, 
continued in reputation till 467, and was put to 
death by Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicarnas- 
sus, about 457. The most eelebrated of the 
poems of Panyasis was his Heraclea or Hcra- 
cleas, which gave a detailed account of the ex- 
ploits of Hercules. It consisted of fourteen 
books and ninethousand verses. Another poem 
of Panyasis bore the name of Ionica ('lovixa), 
and contained seven thousaud verses ; it relat- 
ed the history of Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic 
colonies. In later times the works of Panyasis 
were extensively read and much admired ; the 
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of the five principal epie poets. [The frag- 
ments are eollected by Tzschirner, Panyasidis 
Fragmenta, &c., Breslau, 1842; and by Düb- 
ner, at the end of Epici Graci Minores, in Di- 
dot's Bibliotheea Graea.J—2. A philosopher, 
also a native of Halicarnassus, wlio wrote two 
books “On Dreams" (Ilepi óveípwv), was per- 
haps a grandson of the poet. 

[PAxvasus (Ilavvacoos: now Spirnazza), a 
river of Illyris Greca, which empties, south of 
Dyrraehium, into the Ionian Sea.] 

Parmiicónia (IlaóAayovía: THag2ayóv, pl. 
-óvec, Paphlágo), a district on the northern side 
of Asia Minor, between Bithynia on the west 
and Pontus on the east, being separated from 
the former by the River Parthenius, and from 
the latter by the Halys ; on the south it was di- 
vided by the chain of Mount Olympus (aceord- 
ing to others by Olgassys) from Phrygia in the 
earlier times, but from Galatia afterward ; and 
on the north it bordered on the Euxine. These 
boundaries, however, are not always exactly 
observed. Xenophon brings the Paphlagonians 
as far east as Themiscyra and the Jasonian 
promontory. It appears to have been known 
to the Greeks in the mythieal period. The Ar- 
gonautic legends mentioned Paphlagon, the son 
of Phineus, as the hero eponymus of the coun- 
try. In the Homerie Catalogue, Pylemenes 
leads the Paphlagonians, as allies of the Tro- 
jans, from the land of the Heneti, about the 
River Parthenius, a region famed for its mules ; 
and from this Pylemenes the later prinees of 
Paphlagonia claimed their descent, and the 
country itself was sometimes called PyrzeME- 
nia. Herodotus twice mentions the Halys as 
the boundary between the Paphlagonians and 
the Syrians of Cappadocia; but we learn also 
from him and from other authorities that the 
Paphlagonians were of the same race as the 
Cappadocians (7. e, the Semitic or Syro-Ara- 
bian), and quite distinct, in their language and 
their eustoms, from their Thracian neighbors 
on the west. They were good soldiers, espe- 
eially as cavalry, but uncivilized and supersti- 
tious. The eountry had also other inhabitants, 
probably of a different race, namely, the Heneti 
and the Caucones ; and Greek settlements were 
established on the coast at an early period. The 
Paphlagonians were first subdued by Creesus. 
Under the Persian empire they belonged to the 
third satrapy, bnt their satraps made themselves 
independent, and assumed the regal title, main- 
taining themselves in this position (with a brief 
interruption, during which Paphlagonia was sub- 
ject to Eumenes) until the conquest of the coun- 
try by Mithradates, who added the eastern part 
of his own kingdom, and made over the west- 
ern part to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
gave it to his son Pylemenes. After the fall 
of Mithradates the Romans added the north of 
Paphlagonia, along the coast, to Bithynia, and 
the interior was left to the native princes, as 
tributaries to Rome; but, the race of these 
princes becoming soon extinct, the whole of 
Paphlagonia was made Roman, and Augustus 
made it a part of the province of Galatia. It 
was made a separate province under Constan- 
tine; but the eastern part, from Sinope to the 


Alexandrine grammarians ranked him with Ho- | Halys, was assigned to Pontus, under the name 
mer, Hesiod, Pisander, and Antimachus, as one | of Hellespontus. Paphlagonia was a mountain- 
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ous country, being intersected from west to 
east by threc chains of the Olympus system, 
namely, the Olympus itself on the southern bor- 
der, Olgassys in the centre, and a minor chain 
with no specific name nearer to the coast. The 
belt of land between this last chain and the sea 
was very fertile, and the Greek cities of Amas- 
tris and Sinope brought a considerable com- 
merce to its shore; but the inland parts were 
chiefly covered with native forests, which were 
celebrated as hunting grounds. The country 
was famed for its horses and mules, and in 
some parts there were extensive sheep-walks ; 
and its rivers were particularly famous for their 
fish. The country was divided into nine dis- 
tricts, the names of which are not of enough 
importance to be specified here. 

Parnus (Iláóec), son of Pygmalion by the 
statue into which life had been breathed by 
Venus (Aphrodite). From him the town of 
Paphus is said to have derived its name; and 
Pygmalion himself is called the Paphian hero. 
(Ov., Met., X., 290.) 

Pavuus (Mágos : IMáġıoç), the name of two 
towns on the western coast of Cyprus, near 
each other, and called respectively “ Old Pa- 
phos" (TMaZaímagos) and * New Paphos” (Há- 
goc véa). Old Paphos was situated near the 
promontory Zephyrium, on the River Bocarus, 
ten stadia from the coast, where it had a good 
harbor; while New Paphos lay more inland, in 
the midst of a fertile plain, sixty stadia from 
the former. Old Paphos was the chief seat of 
the worship of Venus (Aphrodite), who is said 
to have landed at this place after her birth 
among the waves, and who is hence frequently 
called the Paphian goddess (Paphia). Here 
she liad a celebrated temple, the high priest of 
which exercised a kind of religious superintend- | 
ence over the whole island. Every year there | 
was 2 grand procession from New Paphos to 


the temple of the goddess in the old city. There j 


were two legends respecting the foundation of 
Paphos, one describing the Syrian king Cinyras 
as its founder, and the other the Arcadian Ag- 
apenor on his return from Troy. These state- 
ments are reconciled by the supposition that 
Cinyras was the founder of Old Paphos and | 
Agapenor of New Paphos. ‘There can be no | 
doubt of the Pheenician origin of Old Paphos, 
and that the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) was 
introduced here from the East ; but an Arcadian 
colony can not be admitted. When Paphos is 
mentioned by later writers without any epithet, 
they usually mean the New City ; but when the 
name occurs in the poets, we are generally to 
understand the Old City, as the poets, for the 
most part, speak of the place in connection 
with the worship of Venus (Aphrodite). Old 
Paphos was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Augustus, but was rebuilt by order of 
the emperor, and called Augusta. Under the 
Romans New Paphos was the capital of one of 
the four districts into which the island was di- 
vided. Old Paphos corresponds to the modern 
Kukla or Konuklia, and New Paphos to the mod- 
ern Bafa. 

Parias (Marías), an early Christian writer, | 


said to have been a hearer of the Apostle John, | with Mars (Ares). 
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the doctrine of the Millennium, maintaining that 
there will be, for one thousand years after the 
resurrection of the dead, a bodily reign of Christ 
on this earth. Only fragments of his works are 
extant. 

_ Pariniinus, ÆmLïus, a celebrated Roman 
Jurist, was prefeetus pretorio under the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus, whom lie accompanied 
to Britain. The emperor died at York A.D. 213, 
and is said to have commended his two sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, to the care of Papinian. 
On the death of his father, Caracalla dismissed 
Papinian from his office, and shortly afterward 
put him to death. There are five hundred and 
ninety-five excerpts from Papiuian's works in 
the Digest. These excerpts are from the thirty- 
seven books of Questiones, a work arranged ac- 
cording to the order of the Edict, the nineteen 
books of Responsa, the two books of Definitiones, 
the two books De Adulteriis, a single book De 
Adulterüis, and a Greek work or fragment, which 
probably treated ofthe office of «dile both at 
Rome and in other towns. No Roman jurist 
had a higher reputation than Papinian. Noris 
his reputation unmerited. It was not solely be- 
cause ofthe high station that he filled, his pene- 
tration, and his knowledge, that he left an im- 
perishable name ; his excellent understanding, 
guided by integrity of pnrpose, has made him the 
model of a true lawyer. 

Parinius Starius. Vid. Sramus. 

Pariría Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Papirii were divided into the families 
of Crassus, Cursor, Maso, and Mugillanus ; and 
the plebeian Papirii into those of Carbo, Paetus, 
and Turdus. Of these the families of Carbo, 
Cursor, Maso, and MuvainpaNus alone require 
mention. 

Paputri v.e Fossa, a village in Etruria, on the 
Via Æmilia, between Luna and Pisa. 

Panrigius, C. or Sex., the author ofa supposed 
collection of the Leges Regia, which was called 
Jus Papirianum or Civile Papirianum. He is 
said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

Parius Morinus. Vid. MuriLus. 

Pareta (Harroóa), a lofty rugged mountam 
on the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the 
same as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and as the 
mountain abounding with wild cats, near the 
city of Melitene, to which Diodorus Siculus 
refers (xx., 58), but without mentioning its 
name. 

Parrus (Tíázzoc), of Alexandrea, one of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to have 
lived under Theodosius (A.D. 379-395). Ofthe 
works of Pappus, the only one which has come 
down to us is his celebrated Mathematical Col- 
lections (Ma@nuarixkay cuvayoyúv BibAia). This 
work, as we have it now in print, consists of 
the last six of eight books. Only portions of 
these books have been published in Greek. 
There are two Latin editions of Pappus: the 
first by Commandinus, Pisauri, 1588 ; and the 
second by Manolessius, Bononiz, 1660. 

Parrims (Máxpnuec), a city of Lower Egypt, 
capital of the Nomos Papremites, and sacred to 
the Egyptian god whom the Grecks identified 
It is only mentioned by He- 


and a companion of Polycarp, was bishop of Hie- | rodotus, and is perhaps the same as the Chois 


rapolis, on the borders of Phrygia. 


He taught | of later times. 
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Parus, AGmILtius. 
2. Q., twice eonsul, 282 and 278, and censor 
275. In both his consulships and in his eensor- 
ship he had as eolleague C. Fabricius Luscinus. 
—3. L., consul 225, defeated the Cisalpine Gauls 
with great slaughter. He was eensor 220 with 
C. Flaminius. 

Paracueiórris (IIapayeAoirtc), the name of 
the plain in Acarnania and Atolia, near the 
mouth of the Aehelous, and through whieh that 
river flows. 

PanacuoaTuRAS (IHapayoátpac, rà Mapaxoúbpa: 
now Mountains of Louristan), a part of the chain 
of mountains forming the eastern margin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, was the boundary 
between Susiana and Media. 'The same name 
is given to an eastern branch of the chain, which 
formed the boundary between Parthia and the 
desert of Carmania. Strabo places it too far 
north. 

PamTXcENE (Ilaparrargv?: Maparraxal, Tla- 
partaxnvoi, Paretiex, Paratacéni), the name of 
various mountainous regions in the Persian em- 
pire, is the Greek form of a Persian word, sig- 
nifying mountainous. 1. The best known of 
those districts was on the borders of Media and 
Persis, and was inhabited by a people of Median 
origin, who are mentioned several times by the 
historians of Alexander and his successors.— 
2. A district between the rivers Oxus and Jax- 
artes, on the borders of Bactria and Sogdiana. 
—3. A district between Arachosia and Drangi- 
ana, also called Saeastana, from its inhabitants, 
the Scythian Saez. 

ParzTontum or Ammonia (Ilapartéviov, 7’ Au- 
povia: now El- Bareton or Marsa- Labeit), an im- 
portant city on the northern coast of Africa, be- 
longed to Marmarica in its widest sense, but 
politically to Egypt, namely, to the Nomos Libya: 
hence this city on the west and Pelusium on 
the east are called “ eornua ZEgypti." It stood 
near the Promontory Artos or Pythis (now Ras- 
el-Hazeit), and was reckoned two hundred Ro- 
man miles west of Alexandrea, between seventy 
and eighty miles, or, according to Strabo, nine 
hundred stadia (all too small) east of the Cata- 
bathmos Major, and one thousand three hundred 
stadia north of Ammonium in the Desert (now 
Siwah), which Alexander the Great visited by 
the way of Paretonium. The city was forty 
stadia in circuit. It was an important sea-port, 
a strong fortress, and a renowned seat of the 
worship of Isis. It was restored by Justinian, 
and eontinued a place of some consequenee till 
its eomplete destruction by the late Pasha of 
Egypt, Mehemet Ali, in 1820. 

Piracon Sinus (Hapáyov róAmoc: now Gul 
of Oman), a gulf of the Indicus Oceanus, on the 
coast of Gedrosia, namely, the gulf formed in the 
northwest of the Indian Occan by the approach 
of the northeastern coast of Arabia to that of 
Beloochistan and Persia, outside of the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf. 

PanàiLía (IlapuAía), the sea-coast district of 
Attica, aronnd the Promontory of Sunium, ex- 
tending upward as far as Hale Axonides on the 
western coast, and Prasiz on the eastern coast. 
The inhabitants of this district, the Paralii(ILapá- 
3401), Were one of the three political parties into 
which Attica was divided at the time of Pisis- 
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1. M., dictator B C. 321.— | or Highlanders, and the Pediasti (IIcóráauo:), or 


inhabitants of the plain. 

Piritus (IlápaAoc) the younger of the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles. He and his brother 
Xanthippus were edueated by their father with 
the greatest care, but they both appear to have 
been of inferior capacity, which was any thing 
but compensated by worth of character, though 
Paralus seems to have been a somewhat more 
hopeful youth than his brother. They both fell 
victims to the plague, D.C. 429. 

PARAPOTAMÍ1 or ÍA (Ilapamorágutot, -auía : now 
Belissi), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on 
a steep hill, and on the left bank of the River 
Cephisus, from which it derives its name. It 
was near the frontiers of Beeotia, being only 
forty stadia from Cheronea, and sixty stadia 
from Orehomenus. It is probably mentioned by 
Homer (JL, ii.,522). Itwas destroyed by Xerxes, 
but was rebuilt, and was destroyed a seeond time 
in the Sacred war. 

Parasopia (Hapacoría), a district in the south 
of Boeotia on both banks of the 7Esopus, the in- 
habitants of whieh were called Parasopii (Mapa- 
CÓTLOL). 

[Para sorras (ILapacortác), a eity of Thessaly, 
in the district Œtæa.] 

Parcæ. Vid. MomÆ. 

Parentium (now Parenzo), a town in Istria, 
vith a good harbor, inhabited by Roman citizens, 
but not a Roman colony, thirty-one miles from 
Pola. 

Piris (Háp:c), also ealled ALExanper ('AAÉE- 
avópoc), Was the second son of Priam and Hecu- 
ba. Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that-she 
had brought forth a fire-brand, the flames of 
which spread over the whole city. Accordingly, 
as soon as the child was born, he was given to 
a shepherd, who was to expose him on Mount 
Ida. After the lapse of five days, the shepherd, 
on returning to Mount Ida, found the child still 
alive, and fed by a sne-bear. Thereupon he ear- 
ried the boy home, and brought him up along 
with his own child, and called him Paris. Wher 
Paris had grown up, he distinguished’ himself 
as a valiant defender of the flocks and shep- 
herds, and hence received the name of Alexan- 
der, z.e.. the defender of men. He also sue- 
eeeded in diseovering his real origin, and was 
received by Priam as his son. He now married 
CEnone, the daughter of the river-god Cébren, 
by whom, aceording to some, he beeame the fa- 
ther of Corythus. But the most celebrated 
event in the life of Paris was his abduction of 
Helen. This came to pass in the following way: 
Once upon a time, when Peleus and Thetis sol- 
emnized their nuptials, all the gods were invited 
to the marriage, with the exception of Eris, or 
Strife. Enraged at her exelusion, the goddess 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with 
the inscription, **'T'o the fairest.” Thereupon 
Juno (Hera), Venus (Aphrodite), and Minerva 
(Athena) each claimed the apple for herself. 
Jupiter (Zeus) ordered Mercury (Hermes) to 
take the goddesses to Mount Gargarus, a portion 
of Ida, to the beautiful shepherd Paris, who was 
there tending his flocks, and who was to decide 
the dispute. The goddesses accordingly ap- 
peared before him. Juno (Hera) promised him 
the sovereignty of Asia and great riches, Mi- 


tratus, the other two being the Diacriz (Acdxp:oz), | nerva (Athena) great glory and renown in war, 
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and Venus (Aphrodite) the fairest of women for ! 


his wife. Paris decided in favor of Venus 
(Aphredite), and gave her the golden apple. 
This judgment called forth in Juno (Hera) and 
Minerva (Athena) fierce hatred against Troy. 
Under the protection of Venus (Aphrodite), Paris 
now sailed to Greece, and was hospitably re- 
ceived in the palace of Menelaus at Sparta. 
Here he succeeded in carrying off Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, who was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. The accounts of this rape 
are not the same in all writers. According to 
the more usual accaunt, Helen fallowed her se- 
ducer willingly, owing to the influence of Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite), while Menelaus was absent in 
Crete. Others relate that the goddess deceived 
Helen by giving to Paris the appearance of 
Menelaus; and others, again, say that Helen 
was carried off by Paris by farce, either during 
a festival or during the chase. On his return 
to Troy, Paris passed through Egypt and Phe- 
nicia, and at length arrived at Troy with Helen 
and the treasures which he had treacherously 
taken from the hospitable honse of Menelaus. 
In regard to this voyage the accounts again dif- 
fer; for, according to some, Paris and Helen 
reached Troy three days after their departure ; 
whereas, according to later traditions, Helen 
did not reach Troy at all, for Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Juno (Hera) allowed only a phantom resembling 
her ta accompany Paris to Troy, while the real 
Helen was carried to Proteus in Egypt, and re- 
mained there until she was fetched by Mene- 
laus The abduction of Helen gave rise to the 
Trojan war. Before her marriage with Mene. 
laus she had been wooed by the noblest chiefs 
in all parts of Greece. Her former suitors now 
resolved to revenge her abduction, and sailed 
against Troy. Vid. AcawEwNoN. Homer de- 
scribes Paris as a handsome man, fond of the 
female sex and of music, and not ignorant af 
war, but as dilatory and cowardly, and detested 
by his own friends for having brought upon them 
the fatal war with the Greeks. He faught with 
Menelaus before the walls of Tray, and was de- 
feated, but was carried off by Venus (Aphrodite). 
He is said to have killed Achilles, either hy one 
of his arrows, or by treachery in the temple of 
the Thymhræan Apollo. Vid. AcHiLLes. On 
the capture of Troy, Paris was wounded by 
Philoctetes with an arrow of Hercules, and then 
returned to his long-abandoned wife CEnone. 
But she, rememhering the wrongs she-had suf- 
fered, or, accarding to others, heing prevented 
by her father, refused to heal the wound. He 
then went back to Troy and died. Œnane 
quickly repented, and hastened after him with 
remedies, but came too late, and in her grief 
hung herself. According to others, she threw 
herself from a tower, ar rushed into the flames 
of the funeral pile on which the bady of Paris 
was burning. Paris is represented in works 
of art as a beautiful youth, without a beard, 
with a Phrygian cap, and sometimes with an 
apple in his band, in the act of presenting it to 
Venus (Aphrodite). 

Piris, the name of two celebrated panto- 
mimes. 1. The elder Paris lived in the reign 
of the Emperor Nero, with whom he was a 
great favorite. He was originally a slave af 
Domitia, the aunt of the emperor, and he pur- 
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chased his freedom by paying her a large sum 
of money. Paris was afterward declared, by 
order of the emperor, to have been free-born 
(ingenuus), and Domitia was compelled to re- 
store to him the sum which she had received 
for his freedom. When Nero attempted to be- 
came a pantomime, he put Paris to death as a 
dangeraus rival.—2. The younger Paris, and 
the more celebrated of the two, was a native 
of Egypt, and lived in the reign of Domitian, 
with whom he was also a great favorite. He 
was put to death by Domitian because he had 
an intrigue with Domitia, the wife of the em- 
peror. 

Parisit. Vid. Lureria Parisiorum. 

Părïum (76 Máptov: Mapravóc, IHaptgvóc, Tla- 
ptaveúç: ruins at Kemer), a city of Mysia, on 
the northern coast of the Troad, on the Pro- 
pontis, between Lampsacus and Priapus, was 
founded by a colany from Miletus, mingled with 
natives of Paros and Erythre, and became a 
flourishing sea-port, having a better harbor than 
that of Priapus. Under Augustus it was made 
a Roman colony, by the name of Colonia Pari- 
ana Julia Augusta. It was a renowned seat 
of the warship of Cupid (Eros), Baechus (Dio- 
nysus), and Apollo. The surrounding district 
was called 7 llaptavi;. 

Parma (Parmensis: now Parma), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana, situated on a river of the 
same name and on the Via ZEmilia, between 
Placentia and Mutina, was originally a town of 
the Boii, but was made a Roman colony B.C. 
183, along with Mutina, and from that time be- 
came a place of considerable importance. It 
suffered some injury in the civil war after Cæ- 
sar's death, bnt was enlarged and embellished 
by Augustus, and received the name of Colonia 
Julia Augusta. After the fall of the Western 
Empire it was far a time called Chrysopolis, or 
the “ Gold-City," but for what reason we do 
not know. The cauntry around Parma was 
originally marshy ; but the marshes were drain- 
ed by the consul Scaurus, and converted inte 
fertile land. The wool of Parma was particu- 
larly good. 

PaRMENIDES (Ilapuevíógc), a distinguished 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Elea in haly. 
According to Plato, Parmenides, at the age of 
sixty-five, came to Athens to the Panathenza, 
aecompanied by Zeno, then forty years old, and 
became acquainted with Socrates, who at that 
time was quite young. Supposing Socrates to 
have been nineteen or twenty years of age at 
the time, we may place the visit of Parmenides 
to Athens in B.C. 448, and consequently his 
birth in 513. Parmenides was regarded with 
great esteem by Plato and Aristotle; and his 
fellow-citizens thought sa highly of him, that 
every year they bound their magistrates to ren- 
der obedience to the laws which he had enact- 
ed for them. The philosophical opinions of 
Parmienides were developed in a didactic poem, 
in hexameter verse, entitled On Nature, of 
which only fragments remain. In this poem he 
maintained that the phenomena of sense were 
delusive, and that it was only by mental ab- 
straction that a person could attain to the knowl- 
edge of the only reality, a One and All, a can- 
tinuaus and self.existent substance, which canld 
not be perceived by the senses. po although 
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he believed the phenomena of sense to be de- 
lusive, nevertheless he adopted two elements, 
Warm and Cold, or Light and Darkness. The 
best edition of the fragments of Parmenides is 
by Karsten, in Philosophorum Grac. Veterum 
Oper. Reliquie, Amstelod., 1835. 

PanMENION (Ilapuevíov). 1. Son of Philotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in the serv- 
ice of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. Philip held him in high esteem, and 
used to say of him that he had never been able 
to find more than one general, and that was 
Parmenion. In Alexander's invasion of Asia, 
Parmenion was regarded as second in command. 
At the three great battles of the Granicus, Issus, 
and Arbela, while the king commanded the right 
wing of the army, Parmenion was placed at the 
head of the left, and contributed essentially to 
the victory on all those memorable occasions. 
'The confidence reposed in him by Alexander 
appears to have been unbounded, and he is con- 
tinually spoken of as the most attached of the 
king's friends, and as holding, beyond all ques- 
tion, the second place in the state. But when 
Philotas, the only surviving son of Parmenion, 
was accused in Drangiana (B.C. 330) of being 
privy to the plot against the kings life, he not 
only confessed his own guilt when put to the 
torture, but involved his father also in the plot. 
Whether the king really believed in the guilt 
of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his son, 
he caused his aged fricnd to be assassinated in 
Media before he could receive the tidings of his 
son’s death. The death of Parmenion, at the 
age of seventy years, will ever remain one of 
the darkest stains upon the character of Alex- 
ander. It is questionable whether even Philo- 
tas was really concerned in the conspiracy, and 
we may safely pronounce that Parmenion had 
no connection with it. — 2. Of Macedonia, an 
epigrammatic poet, whose verses were included 
in the collection of Philip of Thessalonica, 
whence it is probable that he flourished in, or 
shortly before, the time of Augustus. 

[Parmeniscus (Ilapyevioxoc), a grammarian 
and commentator, of whose writings a few frag- 
ments remain. ] 

[Parmenon (Hapuévov), of Byzantium, a cho- 
liambic poet, a few of whose verses arc pre- 
served in Athenzus and the scholiasts: these 
fragments are collected by Meineke, Choliambica 
Poesis Grecorum, Berol., 1845.] 

[Parmys (Mápuvs), daughter of Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus. She became the wife of Darius 
Hystaspis, and was the mother of Ariomardos.] 

Parnassus (IIapvaccóc, Ilapvacóc, Ion. IIap- 
v9cóc), the name, in its widest signification, of 
a range of mountains, which extends from CEta 
and Corax southeast through Doris and Phocis, 
and under the name of Cirphis (Kípgic) term- 
inates at the Corinthian Gulf between Cirrha 
and Antieyra. But in its narrower sense, Par- 
nassus indicates the highest part of the range a 
few miles north of Delphi Its two highest 
summits were called Tithoréa (T:0opéa : now 
Velitza), and Lycoréa (Avkópeta : now Liakura), 
the former being northwest and the latter north- 
east of Delphi; and hence Parnassus is fre- 
quently described by the poets as double-headed. 
Immediately above Delphi the mountain forms 
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a semicircular range of lofty rocks, at the foot 
of which the town was built. These rocks 
were called Phadriades (a:dpiades), or the “ Re- 
splendent," from their facing the south, and 
thus receiving the full rays of the sun during 
the most brilliant part of the day. "The sides 
of Parnassus were well wooded: at its foot 
grew myrtle, laurel, and olive-trees, and higher 
up, firs ; and its summit was covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year. It con- 
tained numerous caves, glens, and romantic 
ravines. It is celebrated as one of the chief 
seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an inspiring 
source of poetry and song. On Mount Lycorea 
was the Corycian cave, from which the Muses 
are sometimes called the Corycian nymphs. 
Just above Delphi was the far-famed Castalian 
spring, which issued from between two cliffs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia. These cliffs are 
frequently called by the poets the summits of 
Parnassus, though they are in reality only smali 
peaks at the base of the mountain. ‘The mount- 
ain also was sacred to Bacchus (Dionysus), and 
on one of its summits the Thyades held their 
Bacchic revels. Between Parnassus Preper 
and Mount Cirphis was the valley of the Plis- 
tus, through which the sacred road ran from 
Delphi to Daulis and Stiris; and at the point 
where the road branched off to these two places 
(called cytor7), CEdipus slew his father Laius. 
—2. A town in the north of Cappadocia, on a 
mountain of the same name (now Pascha Dagh), ` 
probably on the River Halys, and on the road 
between Ancyra and Archelais. 

Parnes (Ilápvyc, gen. Udpryfoc: now Ozta 
or Nozia), a mountain in the northeast of At- 
tica, in some parts as high as four thousand 
feet, was a continuation of Mount Cithaeron, 
from which it extended eastward as far as the 
coast at Rhamnus. It was well wooded, abound- 
ed in game, and on its lower slopes produced 
excellent wine. It formed part of the bound- 
ary betwcen Boeotia and Attica; and the pass 
through it between these two countries was 
easy of access, and was therefore strongly for- 
tified by the Athenians. On the summit of the 
mountain there was a statue of Jupiter (Zeus) 
Parnethius, and there were likewise altars of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Semaleos and Jupiter (Zeus) Om- 
brius or Apemius. 

Parnon (Ilépvov: now Malevo), a mountain 
six thousand three hundred and thirty-five feet 
high, forming the boundary between Laconia. 
and the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. 

Paroramisinza (Hoporapicáda:) or Panora- 
misír, the collective name of several commu- 
nities dwelling in the southern slopes of Mount 
Paropamisus (vid. next article), and of the coun- 
try they inhabited, which was not known by 
any other name. It was divided on the north. 
from Bactria by the Paropamisus ; on the west 
from Aria, and on the south from Drangiana 
and Arachosia, by indefinite boundaries ; and 
on the east from India by the River Indus, 
thus corresponding to the eastern part of Af- 
ghanistan and the strip of the Punjab west of 
the Indus. Under the Persian empire it was 
the northeasternmost district of Ariana. It 
was conquered by: Alexander when he passed 
through it on his march to India ; but the peo- 
ple soon regained their independence, though 
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parts of the eountry werc nominally included 
in the limits of the Greco-Syrian and Bactrian 
kingdoms. It is a rugged mountain region, in- 
terseeted by branches of the Paropamisus. In 
the north the climate is so severe that, ac- 
cording to the ancient writers, confirmed by 
modern travellers, the snow almost buries the 
houses; but in the south the valleys of the low- 
er mountain slopes yicld all the products of the 
warmer regions of Asia. In its north was the 
considerable river Cophes or Cornen (now Ca- 
bool), flowing into the Indus, and having a trib- 
utary, Choás, Choés, or Cnoasres (No. 2). The 
particular tribes, ineluded under the general 
name of Paropamisadee, were the Cabolite (Ka- 
6oAirat) in the north, whose name and position 
point to Cabool, the Parsii (Hapo:oí) in the south- 
west, the Ambaute ('Au6a?rat) in the east, on 
the River Choas, the Parsuéte (IIapovirat) on 
the south, and the *Aptorópvio:, probably a dom- 
inant tribe of a different race, on the west. At 
the timc of thc Maeedonian conquest the people 
were little civilized, but quiet and inoffensive. 
The chief eities were Ortospana and Alexan- 
drea, the lattcr founded by Alexander the Great. 

Paropamisus (ILopozáuicoc, and several other 
forms, of which the truest is probably Haporá- 
vicoc : now Hindoo-Koosh), a word no doubt de- 
rived, as many other words beginning like it, 
from the Old Persian paru, a mountain, is the 
name of a part of the great mountain-ehain 
which runs from west to east through the cen- 
tre of the southern portion of the highlands of 
Central Asia, and divides thc part of the con- 
tinent, which slopes down to the Indian Ocean, 
from the great central table-land of Tartary and 
Thibet. It is a prolongation of the chain of 
Anti-Taurus. 'The name was applied to that 
part of the chain between the Sariphi Mount- 
ains (now Mountains of Kohistan) on tlic west 
and Mount Imaus (now Himalaya) on the east, 
or from about the sources of the River Margus 
onthe west to the point where the Indus breaks 
through thc chain on the east. They were be- 
lieved by the ancients to be among the highest 
mountains in the world (whieh they are), and to 
contain thc sourees of the Oxus and the Indus ; 
the last statement being an error which natu- 
rally arose from confounding the cleft by which 
the Indus breaks through the ehain with its un- 
known source. When Alexander the Great 
crossed these mountains, his followers—regard- 
ing the achievement as equivalent to what a 
Greek eonsidered as the highest geographical 
adventure, namely, the passagc ofthe Caucasus 
—conferred this glory on their chief by simply 
applying the name of Caueasus to the mountain 
ehain which he had thus passed ; and then, for 
the sake of distinetion, this ehain was ealled 
Caucasus Índicus, and this name has come 
down to our times in the native form of Hindoo- 
Koosh, and in others also. The name Paro- 
pamisus is also applied sometimes to the great 
southern branch of this chain (now Soliman 
Mountains) which skirts the valley of the Indus 
on the wcst, and which is more specifically call- 
ed PanvETI or PARSYETZE. 

PanóPus (Paropinus), a small town in the in- 
terior of Sicily, north of the Nebrodes Montes. 

PanónEA (Mapópera). 1. A town in Thrace, 
on the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabit- 
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ants were the same people as the Parorei of 
Pliny. —2. Or Paróría (ILapopía), a town in.the 
south of Arcadia, north of Megalopolis, said. to 
have been founded by Parorcus, son of Tri- 
colonus, and a grandson of Lycaon, the inhabit- 
ants of which took part in the building of Me- 
galopolis. 

. PanónÉATAE (Ilapopeürat), the most aneient 
inhabitants of the mountains in Triphylia in Elis, 
who were expelled by the Minyz. 

Panonios. Vid. Puryceia. 

Paros (IIapoc : IIápioc: now Paro), an island 
in the Asgean Sea, one of thc larger of the Cyc- 
lades, was situated south of Delos and west of 
Naxos, being separated from thc latter by a 
ehannel five or six miles wide. It is about 
thirty-six miles in eircumferenee. It is said to 
have been originally eolonized by Cretans, but 
was afterward inhabited by Ionians, and be- 
eame so prosperous, even at an early period, as 
to send out eolonies to Thasos and to Parium 
on the Propontis. In the first invasion of Greeee 
by the gencrals of Darius, Paros submitted to 
the Persians; and after the battle of Marathon, 
Miltiades attempted to reduee the island, but 
failed in his attempt, and received a wound, of 
which he died. Wid. Minviapes. After the de- 
feat of Xerxes, Paros came under the supremacy 
of Athens, and shared the fate of the other Cye- 
lades. Its name rarely occurs in subsequent 
history. The most celebrated production of 
Paros was its marble, which was cxtensively 
used by the ancient sculptors. It was chicfly: 
obtained from a mountain ealled Marpessa. The 
Parian figs were also highly prized. The chief 
town of Paros was situated on the western coast, 
and bore the same name as the island. The 
ruins of it are still to be seen at the modcrm 
Paroikia. Paros was the birth-place of the poet 
Arehilochus. In Paros was discovered the cele- 
brated inseription ealled the Parian Chronicle, 
which is now preserved at Oxford. The in- 
seription is eut on a block of marble, and in its 
perfect state contained a chronological account 
of the principal events in Greek history from 
Cecrops, B.C. 1582, to the archonship of Dio- 
gnetus, 264. [This inscription, so far as it is 
preserved, was reprinted in Chandler’s Marmora 
Oxoniensia, Oxford, 1763, fol. ; by Boeckh in his 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. ii., p. 293, 
sgg. ; and by Müller in Fragm. Hist. Grae., vol. 
i., p. 533-590.] 

Parruaásía (Iappacía : IIeppáctot), a distriet 
in the south of Arcadia, to which, according to 
Pausanias, the towns Lycosura, Thocnia, Tra- 
pezus, Proseis, Aeacesium, Acontium, Maearia, 
and Dasea belonged. The Parrhasii are said tu 
have been one of the most aneient of the Area- 
dian tribes. At the time of the Peloponnesian 
war they were under the supremacy of Manti- 
nea, but were rendered independent of that city 
by the Lacedemonians. Homer (JL, ii., 608) 
mentions a town Parrhasia, said to have been 
founded by Parrhasus, son of Lycaon, or by Pe- 
lasgus, son of Arestor. The adjective Parrhasius 
is frequently used by the poets as equivalent to 
Areadian. 

Parruisivs (Tlafpáoroc), onc of the most cele- 
brated Greck painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Evenor. He practiced his 
art chiefly at Athens, and by somc da he is 
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ealled an Athenian, probably because the Athe- 
nians had bestowed upon him the right of citi- 
zenship. He flourished about B.C. 400. Par- 
rhasius did for painting, at least in pictures of 
gods and heroes, what had been done for sculp- 
ture by Phidias in divine subjects, and by Poly- 
cletus in the human figure: he established a 
eanon of proportion, which was followed by all 
the artists that came after him. Several inter- 
esting observations on the principles of art 
which he followed are made in a dialogue with 
Socrates, as reported by Xenophon (Mem., iii., 
10). The character of Parrhasius was marked 
in the highest degree by that arrogance which 
often accompanies the consciousness of pre- 
eminent ability. In epigrams inscribed on his 
works he not only made a boast of his luxuri- 
ous habits, but he also elaimed the honor of hav- 
ing assigned with his own hand the precise lim- 
its of the art, and fixed a boundary which never 
was to be transgressed. Respecting tlie story 
of his contest with Zeuxis, vid. Zeuxis. Ofthe 
works of Parrhasius, the most celebrated seems 
to have been his picture of the Athenian People. 

Pansit. Vid. PAROPAMISADÆ. 

Parsici Mowres (Tà HMapora dpn, now Bush- 
kurd Mountains in the west of Beloochistan), a 
chain of mountains running northeast from the 
Paragon Sinus (now Gulf of Oman), and forming 
the boundary between Carmania and Gedrosia. 
At the foot of these mountains, in the west of 
Gedrosia, were a people called Parsip», with a 
capital Parsis (now perhaps Serbah). 

Pansv£ETAG (Ilopovgra:), a people on the bor- 
ders of Arachosia and the Paropamisade, with 
a mountain of the same name, which is proba- 
bly identical with the PAnvETI Montes and with 
the Soliman Mountains. 

Partmíuis, the chief city of the Calinge, a 
tribe of the Gangaride, in India intra Gangem, 
at the head of the Sinus Gangeticus (now Sea 


of Bengal). 
[PagTHaoN. Vid. Portuaon.] 
Parrnenr. Vid. Parruini. 


PartiEntas (Dapdevíac), also called PARTHE- 
NIA, a small river in Elis, which flows into the 
Alpheus east of Olympia, not far from Harpinna. 

PArTHENTOM (TlapÜéviov). 1. A town in Mysia, 
south of Pergamum.—2. (Now Felenk-burun), a 
promontory in the Chersonesus Taurica, on 
which stood a temple of the 'Tauric Diana (Ar- 
temis), from whom it derived its name. It was 
in this temple that human sacrifices were of- 
fered to the goddess. 

Parreénium Mare (rò Iapüevikóv. zéAayac), 
the southeastern part of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Egypt and Cyprus. 

PartuEntus (ILap(évioc), of Nicea, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Myrlea, a celebrated gramma- 
rian, is said by Suidas to have been taken pris- 
oner by Cinna in the Mithradatic war, to have 
been manumitted on account of his learning, 
and to have lived to the reign of Tiberius. If 
this statement is true, Parthenius must have 
attained a great age, since there were seventy- 
seven years from the death of Mithradates to 
the accession of Tiberius. 
Virgil Greek, and he seems to have been very 
popular among tlie distinguished Romans of 
his time. The Emperor Tiberius imitated his 
poems, and placed liis works and statues in the 
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public libraries along with the most celebrated 
ancient writers. Parthenius wrote many poems, 
but the only one of liis works which has come 
down to us is in prose, and entitled Hepè ¿port- 
«Gv caÜguárov. It contains thirty-six brief 
love-stories, which ended in an unfortunate 
manner. It is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, 
and was compiled for his use, that he might 
avail himself of the materials in the composi- 
tion of epic and elegiac poems. The best edi- 
tion is by Westermann, in the Mythographi Gra- 
ci, Brunswick, 1843. 

Partuénius (HapÜévioc). 1. A mountain on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, through 
whieh was an important pass leading from Ar- 
golis toTegea. This pass is still called Partheni, 
but the mountain itself, which rises to the height 
oftliree thousand nine hundred and ninety-three 
feet, bears the name of Roinv. It was on this 
mountain that Telephus, the son of Hercules 
and Auge, was said to have been suckled by a 
hind ; and it was here, also, that the god Pan is 
said to have appeared to Phidippides, the Athe- 
nian courier, shortly before the battle of Mara- 
thon.—2. (Also IIaptévgc: now Chati- Su or Bar- 
tan- Su), the chief river of Paphlagonia, rises in 
Mount Olgassys, and flows northwest into the 
Euxine ninety stadia west of Amastris, forming 
in the lower part of its course the boundary be- 
tween Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

PARTHÉNON (6 IlapÜtvov, i. e., the virgin's 
chamber), was the usual name of one of the 
finest, and, in its influence upon art, one of the 
most important edifices ever built, the temple 
of Minerva (Atliena) Parthenos on the Acropolis 
of Athens. It was also called HecarompEpon 
(Exaróuredov) or HgcATOMPEDOS (‘Exaréuredoc, 
SC. veoc), from its being one hundred feet in one 
of its chief dimensions, probably in the breadth 
of the top step on which the front pillars stand. 
It was erected, under the administration of 
Pericles, on tlie site of the older temple of Mi- 
nerva (Athena), burned during the Persian in- 
vasion, and was completed by the dedication of 
the statue of the goddess, B.C. 438. Its archi- 
tects were Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the 
works were under the superintendence of Phidi- 
as. It was built entirely of Pentelic marble; 
its dimensions were two hundred and twenty- 
seven English feet long, one hundred and one 
broad, and sixty-five high ; it was fifty feet longer 
than the edifice which preceded it. Its archi- 
tecture was of the Doric order, and of the purest 
kind. It consisted of an oblong central build- 
ing (the cella or veóc), surrounded on all sides 
by a peristyle of pillars, forty-six in number, 
eight at each end and seventeen at each side 
(reckoning the corner pillars twice), elevated on 
a platform, which was ascended by three steps 
all round the building. Within the porticoes, at 
each end, was another row of six pillars, stand- 
ing on a level with the floor of the cella, and two 
steps higher than that of the peristyle. The 
cella was divided into two chambers of unequal 
size, the prodomus or pronaos (7p600uoc, Tpóvaoc), 
and the opisthodomus (óric00ódnuos) or posticum 
the former, which was the larger, contained the 
statue of the goddess, and was the true sanctu- 
ary. tlie latter being probably used as a treasury 
and vestry. Both these chambers had inner 
rows of pillars (in two stories, one over the oth. 
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er), sixteen in the former and four in thc latter, 
supporting the partial roof, for the large cham- 
ber, at least, had its centre open to the sky. 
Technically, the temple is called peripteral octa- 
style hypethral. It was adorned, within and 
Without, with colors and gilding, and with sculp- 
tures which are regarded as the master-pieces 
of ancient art. The colossal chrysclephantine 
{ivory and gold) statue of Minerva (Athena), 
which stood at the end of the prodomus, opposite 
to the entrance, Was the work of Phidias him- 
self, and surpassed every other statue in the 
ancient world, except that of Jupiter (Zeus) at 
Olympia by the same artist. The ofher sculp- 
tures were executed under the direction of 
Phidias by different artists, as may still be seen 
by differences in their style ; but the most im- 
portant of them were doubtless from the hand 
of Phidias himself: (1.) The tympana of the pedi- 
ments (i. e., the inner flat portion of the triangu- 
lar gable-ends of the roof above the two end 
porticoes) were filled with groups of detached 
colossal statues, those of the eastern or prin- 
cipal front representing the birth of Minerva 
(Athena), and those of the western front the 
contest between Minerva (Athena) and Neptune 
(Poseidon) for the land of Attica. (2.) In the 
frieze of the entablature (i. e., the upper of the 
two portions into which the surface between 
the columns and the roof is divided), the me- 
topes between the triglyphs (1. e., the square spaces 
between the projections answering to the ends 
of beams if the roof had been of wood) were 
filled with sculptures in high relief, ninety-two 
in all, fourteen on each front, and thirty-two on 
each side, represcnting subjects from the Attic 
mythology, among which the battle of the Athe- 
nians with the Centaurs forms the subject of 
the fifteen metopes from the southern side, which 
are now in the British Museum. (3 ) Along the 
top of the external wall of the cella, under the 
ceiling of the peristyle, ran a frieze, sculptured 
with a representation of the Panathenaic pro- 
cession in very low relief. A large number of 
the slabs of this frieze were brought to England 
by Lord Elgin, with the fifteen metopes just men- 
tioned, and a considerable number of other frag- 
ments, including some of the most important, 
though mutilated, statues from the pediments ; 
and the whole collection was purchased by the 
nation in 1816, and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, Where may also be seen excellent models 
of the ruins of the Parthenon, and of the temple 
as conjecturally restored. The worst of the in- 
juries which it has suffered from war and pillage 
was inflicted in the siege of Athens by the Venc- 
tians in 1687, when a bomb expluded in the very 
centre of the Parthenon, and threw down much 
of both the side walls. Its ruins are still, 
however, in sufficient preservation to give a 
good idea of the construction of all its principal 
parts. 

PaRTHENOP MUS (llapÜevoxaioc), one of the 
seven heroes who accompanied Adrastus in his 
expedition against Thebes. He is sometimes 
called a son of Mars (Ares) or Milanion and Ata- 
lanta, semetimes of Meleager and Atalanta, and 
sometimes of Talaus and Lysimache. His son, 
by the nymph Clymene, who marched against 
Thebes as onc of the Epigoni, is called Proma- 
chus, Stratolaus, Thesimenes, or Tlesimenes. 
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Parthenopaus was killed at Thebes by Asphodi- 
cus, Amphidicus, or Periclymenus. 

[Parrnenóre (Iap0evóry), one of the Sirens, 
who is said to have given its early and poetic 
name to Neapolis. Vid. Nearouts.] 

PanTUÉNÓPOLIS (Mapdevórolec), a town in 
Mosia Inferior, near the Pontus Euxinus, and 
between Calatis and Tomi. 

Partuía, Partu¥aa, Pantinixe (Maphia, 
Mapóvaía, Hapfunvy : Tápdor, Hap6vaiot, Parthi, 
Parthiéni: now Khorassan), a country of Asia, 
to the southeast of the Caspian. Its extent was 
ditlcrent at different times; but, asthe term was 
generally understood by the ancient geogra- 
phers, it denoted the partly mountainous ‘and 
partly desert country on the south of the mount- 
ains which hem in the Caspian on the southeast 
(Mons Labuta), and which divided Parthia on the 
north from Hyrcania. On the northeast and 
east, a branch of the same chain, called Masdo- 
ranus, divided it from Aria; on the south the 
deserts of Parthia joined those of Carmania, and 
further westward the Mons Parachoathras di- 
vided Parthia from Persis and Susiana ; on the 
west and northwest it was divided from Media 
by boundaries whieh can not be exactly marked 
out. Of this distriet only the northern part, in 
and below the mountains of Hyrcania, seems to 
have formed the proper country of the Parthi, 
who were a pcople of Scythian origin. ‘The an- 
cient writers tell us that the name means exiles; 
but this is uncertain. They were a very warlike 
people, and especially celebrated as horse-arch- 
ers. ‘Their tactics, of which the Romans had 
fatal expericnce in their first wars with them, 
became so celebrated as to pass into a proverb. 
Their mail-clad horsemen spread like a cloud 
round the hostile army, and poured in a shower 
of darts ; and then evaded any closer conflict 
by a rapid flight, during which they still shot 
their arrow backward upon the enemy. Under 
the Persian empire, the Parthians, with the 
Chorasmii, Sogdii, and Arii, formed the six- 
teenth satrapy : under Alexander and the Greek 
kings of Syria, Parthia and Hyrcania together 
formed a satrapy. About B.C. 250 they revolt- 
ed from the Seleucida, under a chieftain named 
Arsaces, Who founded an independent mon- 
archy, the history of which is given under Ar- 
sacEs. During the period of the downfall of 
the Syrian kingdom, the Parthians overran the 
provinces east of the Euphrates, and about B C. 
130 they overthrew the kingdom of Bactria, so 
that their empire extended over Asia from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even to the Oxus; 
but on this northern frontier they had to main- 
tain a continual conflict with the nomad tribes 
of Central Asia. On the west thcir progress 
was checked by Mithradates and Tigranes, till 
those kings fell successively before the Ro- 
mans, who were thus brought into collision 
with the Parthians. After the memorable de- 
struction of Crassus and his army, B.C 53 (vid. 
Crassus), the Parthians threatened Syria and 
Asia Minor; but their progress was stopped by 
two signal defeats, which they suffered from 
Antony’s legate Ventidius in 39 and 33. The 
preparations for renewing the war with Rome 
were rendered frnitless by the contest for the 
Parthian throne between Phraates IV. and Tir- 
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idates, which led to an appeal to Augustus, and 
to the restoration of the standards of Crassus, 
B.C. 20; an event to which the Roman pocts 
often allude in terms of flattery to Augustus, 
almost as if he had conquered the Parthian em- 
pire. It is to be observed that the poets of the 
Augustan age usc tlie names Parthi, Perse, and 
Medi indifferently. 'The Parthian empire had 
now begun to decline, owing to civil contests 
and the defection of the governors of provinces, 
and had ceased to be formidable to the Romans. 
There were, however, continual disputes be- 
tween the two empires for the protectorate of 
the kingdom of Armenia. In consequence of 
onc of these disputes, Trajan invaded the Par- 
thian empire, and obtained possession for a short 
timc of Mesopotamia ; but his conquests were 
surrendered under Hadrian, and the Euphrates 
again became the boundary of the two empires. 
There were other wars at later periods, which 
resulted in favor of the Romans, who took Se- 
leucia and Ctcsiphon, and made the district of 
Osroéne a Roman province. The exhaustion 
which was the effect of these wars at lengtli 
gave the Persians the opportunity of throwing 
off the Parthian yoke. Led by Artaxerxes (Ard- 
shir), they put an end to the Parthian kingdom 
of the Arsacide, after it had lasted four hund- 
red and scventy-six years, and established the 
Persian dynasty of the Sassanide, A.D. 226. 
Vid. ARSACES, SASSANIDGE. 

PARTHINI Or PARTHENI (Map0ivot, MapOryvol), 
an Illyrian people, in the neighborhood of Dyr- 
rhachium. 

Partniscus or Parrnissus, a river in Dacia, 
probably the same as the Tibiscus. Vid. Tisis- 
Cus. 

Panvapnzs (IIapvádpyc: now Kara-bel Dagh, 
or Kut-Tagh), a mountain chain of Western 
Asia, running southwest and northeast from the 
east of Asia Minor into thc centre of Armenia, 
and forming the chief connecting link between 
the Taurus and the mountains of Armenia. It 
was considered as the boundary between Cap- 
padocia (7. e., Pontus Cappadocius) and Arme- 
nia (7. e., Armenia Minor). In a wide sense the 
name seems sometimes to extend so far north- 
east as to inelude Mount Abus (now Ararat) in 
Armenia. 

Panv&ri Montes (rà Ilapvgvóv oon, from the 
Indian word paruta, i. €., a mountain: now Soli- 
man Mount) the great mountain chain which 
runs north and south on the western side of the 
valley of the Indus, and forms the connecting 
link between the mountains which skirt the 
northern coast of thc Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean, and the parallel chain, further north, 
called the Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus ; or, 
between the eastern extensions of the Taurus 
and Anti-Taurus systems, in the widest sense. 
This chain formed the boundary between Ara- 
chosia and the Paropamisade : it now divides 
Beloochistan and Afghanistan on the west from 
Scinde and the Punjab on thc east, and it mects 
the Hindoo-Koosh in the northeastern corner of 
Afghanistan, between Cabool and Peshawur. Its 
ancient inhabitants were called Paryéte (IIa- 

vjrai); and the name Paruta is found in old 
ersian inscriptions and in the Zendavesta (the 
old Persian sacred book) as that of a people. 
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of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia; 
was given by her father in marriage to her own 
brother Darius, surnamed Ochus, who in B.C. 
424 succeeded Xerxes II. on the throne of Per- 
sia. The fecble character of Darius threw the 
chief power into the hands of Parysatis, whose 
administration was littlc clse than a series of 
murders. Four of her sons grew up to man- 
hood. The eldest of these, Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, was born before Darius had obtained the 
sovereign power, and on this pretext Parysatis. 
sought to set aside his claims to the throne in 
favor of her second son Cyrus. Failing in this 
attempt, She nevertheless interposed after the 
death of Darius, 405, to prevent Artaxerxes 
from putting Cyrus to death, and prevailed 
with the king to allow him to return to his sat- 
rapy in Asia Minor. After the death of Cyrus 
at the battle of Cunaxa (401), she did not hesi- 
tate to display her grief for the death of her 
favorite son by bestowing funeral honors on his 
mutilated remains; and she subsequently sue- 
ceeded in getting into her power all the authors 
of the death of Cyrus, whom shc put to death. 
by thc most cruel tortures. She afterward 
poisoucd Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes. The 
feeble and indolent king was content to banish 
her to Babylon; and it was not long before he 
recalled her to his court, where she soon re- 
covered all her former influencc. Of this she 
availed herself to turn his suspicions against 
Tissaphernes, whom she had long hated as hav- 
ing becn the first to discover the designs of 
Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put to. 
death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396. 
She appears to have died soon afterward. 

PasarGapa or -æ (IIlacapyáóa, Hacapyádas),. 
the older of the two capitals of Persis (the other 
and later being Persepolis), is said to have been 
founded by Cyrus the Great on the spot where 
he gained his great victory over Astyages. The 
tomb of Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beau- 
tiful park. The exact site is doubtful. Strabo: 
describes it as lying in the hollow part of Per- 
sis, on the River Cyrus, southeast of Persepo- 
lis, and near the borders of Carmania. Most 
modern geographers identify it with Murghab, 
northeast of Persepolis, where there are the: 
remains of a great sepulchral monument of the: 
ancient Persians. Others place it at Farsaor 
at Darab-gherd, both southeast of Persepolis, 
but not answering Strabo’s description in other 
respects so well as Murghab. Others identify. 
it with Persepolis, which is almost certainly an 
error. 

PasaRGAD:E (IIacapyádat), the most noble of 
the three chief tribes of the ancient Persians 
the other two being the Maraphii and Maspii 
The royal house of the Achemenide were of 
the race ofthe Pasargade. They had their resi- 
dence chiefly in and about the city of PAsARGADA. 

[PasÉas (Ilacéac), father of the Sicyonian ty- 
rant Abantidas; after the death of his son he 
made himself tyrant, but was soon after slain: 
by Nicocles.] 

Pasías, a Greek painter, belonged to the Sic- 
yonian school, and flourished about B.C. 220. 

Pasion (Ilacíov). [1. A Megarian, in the 
service of Cyrus the younger when he besieged 
Miletus: he afterward joined him with seven 


Panvsiris (Ilapócaric or Hapvoáric), daughter | hundred men at Sardis in his expedition against 
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his brother Artaxerxes. Having taken offence 
at Cyrus’s allowing Clearchus to retain the sol- 
diers who had deserted from him at ‘Tarsus, 
Pasion himself abandoned the cause of Cyrus, 
and sailed away from Myriandrus for Greece 
with his most valuable effects. He was not 
pursued, and Cyrus did not even detain his wife 
and children, who were in his power at Tralles. ] 
—2. A wealthy banker at Athens, was origin- 
ally a slave of Antisthenes and Archestratus, 
who were also bankers. In their service he 
displayed great fidelity as well as aptitude for 
business, and was manumitted as a reward. He 
afterward set up a banking concern on his own 
account, by which, together with a shield man- 
ufactory, he greatly enriched himself, while he 
continued all along to preserve his old character 
for integrity, and his credit stood high through- 
out Greece. He did not, however, escape an 
aceusation of fraudulently keeping back some 
money which had been intrusted to him by a 
foreigner from the Euxine. The plaintiff's case 
is stated in an oration of Isocrates (rpareltrixós), 
still extant. Pasion did good service to Athens 
with his money on several occasions. He was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city, and was 
enrolled in the demus of Acharne. He died at 
Athens in B.C. 370, after a lingering illness, 
aecompanied with failure of sight. Toward the 
end of his life his affairs were administered to 
a great extent by his freedman Phormion, to 
Whom he let his banking shop and shield manu- 
factory, and settled in his will that he- should 
marry his widow Archippe, with a handsome 
dowry, and undertake the guardianship of his 
younger son Pasicles. His elder son, Apollo- 
dorus, grievously diminished his patrimony by 
extravagance and law-suits. 

Pxsipuie (IIactóéy), daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perscis, and a sister of Ciree and 
JEetes, was the wife of Minos, by whom she 
beeame the mother of Androgeos, Catreus, Deu- 
ealion, Glaucus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and 
Phedra. Hence Phedra is called Pasiphaéia 
(Ov., Met, xv., 500). Respecting the passion 
of Pasiphaé for the beautiful bull, and the birth 
of the Minotaurns, vid. p. 517, b. 

PasirÉLEs (ILaotréAgc). 1. A statuary, who 
flourished about B.C. 468, and was the teacher 
of Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias.—2. A 
statuary, sculptor, and silvcr-chaser, of the high- 
est distinction, was a native of Magna Grecia, 
and obtaincd the Roman franchise with his 
eountrymen in B.C. 90. He flourished at Rome 
from about 60 to 30. Pasiteles also wrote a 
treatise in five books upon celebrated works of 
sculpture aud chasing. 

Pasitmña (Iació£a). 1. One of the Charites, 
or Graces, also called Aglaia.—2. One of the 
Nereids. 

Pasiticris (lasitiypy¢e or Hacíriypic: now 
probably [Shat-cl- Arab]), a considerable river of 
Asia, rising in the mountains east of Mesoba- 
tene, on the confines of Media and Persis, and 
flowing first west by north to Mount Zagros 
or Parachoathras, then, breaking through this 
chain, it tarns to the south, and flows throngh 
Susiana into the head of the Persian Gulf, after 
receiving the Euleus on its western side. Some | 
geographers make the Pasitigris a tributary of 


the ‘Tigris. 
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Passirón (ITaocápov : near Dhramisius, south- 
| West of Joannina), a town of Epirus in Molos- 
Sla, and the ancient capital of the Molossian 
kings. It was destroyed by the Romans, to- 
gether with seventy other towns of Epirus, after 
the conquest of Macedonia, B.C. 168. 

PassikNUs Crispus. Vid. Crispus. 

Passiinus Paunus. Vid. PaAvuLVSs. 

{Passmnus Rurus. Vid. Rurus.] 

Patæcr (lláraukor), Phenician divinities, 
whose dwarfish fignres were attached to Phe- 
nician ships. 

PaTíLA, Parar ne. 
LENE. 

Patina (rà Márapa: Marapeóc: ruins at Pa- 
tara), one of the chief cities of Lycia, was a 
flourishing sca-port, on a promontory of the 
same name (7 ILarápov črpa), sixty stadia (six 
geographical miles) cast of the mouth of the 
Xanthus. It was early colonized by Dorians 
from Crete, and beeame a chief seat of the 
worship of Apollo, who had here a very cele- 
brated oracle, which uttered responses in the 
winter only, and from whose son Patarus the 
name of the city was mythically derived. Tt 
was restored and enlarged by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who called it Arsinoë, but it remained 
better known by its old name. 

[Pararbemis (Ilarápfguic), one of the prin- 
cipal officers of Apries, king of Egypt, having 
been sent to arrest and bring to him Amasis, 
but having failed in so doing, was shamefully 
mutilated by the king; this conduet eaused a 
revolt of the Egyptians.] 

PXATAvVium (Patavinus : now Padova or Padua), 
an ancient town of the Veneti in the north of 
Italy, on the Medoaeus Minor, and on the road 
from Mutina to Altinum, was said to have been 
founded by the Trojan Antenor. It became a 
flourishing and important town in carly times, 
and was powerful enough in B.C. 302 to drive 
back the Spartan king Cleomenes witl great 
loss when he attempted to plunder the surround- 
ing country. Underthe Romans Patavium was 
the most important city in the north of Italy, 
and, by its commerce and manufactures (of 
which its woollen stuffs were the most cele- 
brated), it attained great opulence. According 
to Strabo, it possessed five hundred eitizens, 
whose fortune entitled them to the equestrian 
rank. It was plundered by Attila; and, in con- 
sequence of a revolt of its citizens, it was sub- 
sequently destroyed by Agilolf, king of the Lan- 
gobards, and razed to the ground; hence the 
modern town contains few remains of antiquity. 
Patavium is celebrated as the birth-place of the 
historian Livy. In its neighborhood were the 
Aqua Patavina, also called Apon? Fons, respect- 
ing which, vid. p. 78, b. 

PaTERCÜLUs, C. Ver.LgIUS, a Roman historian, 
was probably born about B.C. 19, and was de- 
scended from a distinguished Campanian fam- 
ily. He adopted the profession of arms ; and, 
soon after lic had entered the army, he accom- 
panied C. Cesar in his expedition to the East, 
and was present with the latter at his interview 
with the Parthian king in A.D. 2. Two years aft- 
erward, A.D. 4, he served under Tiberius in Ger- 
many, succeeding his father in the rank of præ- 
fectus equitum, having previously filled in suc- 
` cession the offices of tribune of the soldiers and 
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tribune of the camp. 
Paterculus served under Tiberius, either as pra- 
fectus or legatus, in the various campaigns of 
the latter in Germany, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, 
and, by his activity and ability, gained the favor 
of the future emperor. He was questor A.D. 
7, but he continued to serve as legatus under 
Tiberius. He accompanied his commander on 
his return to Rome in 12, and took a prominent 
part in the triumphal procession of Tiberius, 
along with his brother Magius Celer. The two 
brothers were pretors in 15. Patereulus was 
alive in 30, as he drew up his history in that 
year for the use of M. Vinicius, who was then 
consul; and it is conjectured, with much prob- 
ability, that he perished in the following year 
(31), along with the other friends of Sejanus. 
'The favorable manner in which he had so re- 
<ently spoken in his history of this powerful 
minister would be sufficient to insure his con- 
Jdemnation on the fall of the latter. The work 
of Paterculus, which has come down to us, is a 
brief historical compendium in two books, and 
bears the title C. Velleii Paterculi Historia Ro- 
mane ad M. Vinicium Cos. Libri II. The begin- 
ning of the work is wanting, and there is also a 
portion lost after the eighth chapter of the first 
book. The object of this compendium was to 
give a brief view of universal history, but more 
especially of the events connected with Rome, 
the history of which occupies the main portion 
of the book. It commenced apparently with the 
destruction of Troy, and ended with the year 
30. In the execution of his work, Velleius has 
shown great skill and judgment. He does not 
attempt to give a consecutive account of all the 
events of history; he seizes upon a few only 
of the more prominent facts, which he describes 
at sufficient length to leave them impressed 
upon the recollection of his hearers. His style, 
avhich is a close imitation of Sallust’s, is char- 
acterized by clearness, conciseness, and en- 
ergy. In his estimate of the characters of the 
deading actors in Roman history, he generally 
exhibits both discrimination and judgment; but 
he lavishes the most indiscriminate praises, as 
might have been expected, upon his patron 
Tiberius. Only one manuscript of Paterculus 
has come down to us; and as this manuscript 
abounds with errors, the text is in a very cor- 
rupt state. The best editions are by Ruhn- 
-ken, Lugd. Bat., 1789; by Orelli, Lips., 1835; by 
Bothe, Turici, 1837; [and by Kritz, Lips., 1840.] 

Paternus, TAnRUNTENUS, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was prefectus pretorio 
«under Commodus, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason. He was the 
author of a work in four books, entitled De Re 
Militari or Militarium, from which there are two 
excerpts in the Digest. 

Parmos (lMáruos : now Patmo), one of the isl- 
ands called Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, at 
about equal distances south of Samos and west 
of the Promontorium Posidium on the coast of 
Caria, celebrated as the place to which the 
Apostle John was banished, and in which he 
ewrote the Apocalypse. 
46 show the cave where St. John saw the apoc- 
-alyptie visions (76 omjAaioy TZQ àmokañúpewg). 
¿On the eastern side of the island was a city with 
za harbor. 
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Parra: (Márpal, Marpées, Herod: : IIarpeór : 
now Patras), one of the twelve cities of Achaia, 
was situated west of Khium, near the opening 
of the Corinthian Gulf. It is said to have been 
originally called Aroe ('Apóz), and to have been 
founded by the autochthon Eunielus; and after 
the expulsion ofthe Ionians, to have been taken 
possession of by Patreus, from whom it derived 
its name. The town is rarely mentioned in 
early Greek history, and was chiefly of import- 
ance as the place from which the Peloponnesians 
directed their attacks against the opposite coast 
of Atolia. Patre was one of the four towns 
which took the leading part in founding the sec- 
ond Achzan league. In consequence of assist- 
ing the Etolians against the Gauls in B.C. 279, 
Patre became so weakened that most of the in- 
habitants descrted the town and taok up their 
abodes in the neighboring villages. Under the 
Romans it continued to be an insignificant place 
till the time of Augustus, who rebuilt the town 
after the battle of Actium, again collected its 
inhabitants, and added to them those of Rhype. 
Augustus further gave Patra dominion over the 
neighboring towns, aud even over Loeris, and 
also bestowed upon it the privileges of a Roman 
colony : hence we find it called on coins Colonia 
Augusta Aroe Patrensis. Strabo describes Pa- 
tre in his time as a flourishing aud populous 
town. with a good harbor, and it was frequently 
the place at which persons landed sailing from 
Italy to Greece. The modern Patras is still an 
important place, but contains few remains of 
antiquity. 

ParRocLEs (Ilarpoxajc), a Macedonian gen- 
eral in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus 
I.. kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under 
Selencus and Antiochus, an important govern- 
ment over some of the eastern provinces of the 
Syrian empire. During the period of his hold- 
ing this position, he collected accurate geo- 
graphical information, which he afterward pub- 
lished to the world; but, though he is frequently 
cited by Strabo, who placed the utmost reliance 
on his accuracy, neither the title nor exact sub- 
ject of his work is mentioned. It seems clear, 
however, that it included a general aecount of 
India, as well as of the countries on the banks 
of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea.  Patrocles 
regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf or inlet of 
the ocean, and maintained the possibility of sail- 
ing thither by sea from the Indian Ocean. 

PaTRocLI Ixsüra (IIarpókAov vgooc: now Ga- 
daronesi or Gaidronisi). a small island off the 
southwestern coast of Attica, near Sunium. 

Parrocius (IlárpokAoc or Ha7pokA7c), the cete- 
brated friend of Achilles, was son of Meneetius 
of Opus, and grandson of Actor and A:gina, 
whence he is called Ac/orides. His mother is 
commonly called Sthenele. hut some mention 
her under the name of Periapis or Polyiele. 
JEacus, the grandfather of Achilles, was a broth- 
er of Mencetius, so that Achilles and Patroclus 
were kinsmen as well as friends White stilla 
boy, Patroclus involuntarily slew Clysonymus, 
son of Amphidamas. In consequence of this 


The natives still affect | accident, he was taken by his father to Pelens 


| at Phthia, where he was educated togetherwith 

Achilles. He is said to have taken part in the 
| expedition against Trey on account of his at- 
t tachment to Achilles. He foughtbravely against 


PATRON. 


the Trojans, until his friend withdrew from the | with him. 


scene of action, when Patroclus followed his | 


example. But when the Greeks were hard 
pressed, he begged Achilles to allow him to put 
on his armor, and with his men to hasten to the 
assistance of the Greeks. Achilles granted the 
request, and Patroclus succeeded in driving back 
the Trojans and extinguishing the fire which 
was raging among the ships. He slew many 
enemies, and thrice made an assault upon the 
walls of Troy; but on a sudden he was struck 
by Apollo, and became senscless. In this state 
Euphorbus ran him through with his lance from 
behind, and Hector gave him the last and fatal 
blow. Hector also took possession of his armor. 
A long struggle now ensued between the Greeks 
and Trojans for the body of Patroclus ; but the 
former obtained possession of it, and brought it 
to Achilles, who was deeply grieved, and vowed 
to avenge the death of his friend. ‘Thetis pro- 
tected the body with ambrosia against decom- 
position, until Achilles had Icisure solemnly to 
burn it with funeral sacrifices. His ashes were 
collected in a golden urn which Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) had once given to Thetis, and were de- 
posited under a mound, where the remains of 
Achilles were subsequently buried. Funeral 
games were celebrated in his honor. Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world; or, 
according to others, they continued after their 
death to live together in the island of Leuce. 

[Parrox, an Arcadian, mentioned by Virgil as 
one of those engaged in the games cclebrated 
by Æneas in Sicily in honor of his father.] 

Parron. {1. A native of Phocis, commander 
of the Greek mercenaries who accompanied 
Darius after the battle of Gaugamela. When 
Bessus and his accomplices were conspiring 
against Darius, Patron with his Greeks remain- 
ed faithful to liim.]—2. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, lived for some time in Rome, where he be- 
came acquainted with Cicero and others. From 
Rome he removed to Athens, and there succeed- 
ed Phedrus as president ofthe Epicurean school, 
BIG. 52. 

Pacrime  Vid.PaTTADENE. 

ParrALENE or PaTaLENE (IlarraAzv, Iara- 
Anví : now Lower Scinde), the name ofthe great 
delta formed by the two principal arms by which 
theIndus falls into the sea. At the apex of the 
delta stood the city Parrăra or PATALA (now 
probably Hyderabad). ‘The name is probably a 
native Indian word, namely, the Sanscrit patála, 
which means the western country, and is applied 
to the western part of Northern India about the 
Indns, in contradistinction to the eastern part 
about the Ganges. 

Patutcius, a surname of Janus. Vid. Janus. 

Partmus (Márovuos : in the Old Testament, 
Pithom: probably near Habaseyh or Belbezs), an 
Egyptian city inthe Arabian Desert, on the cast- 
ern margin of the Delta, near Bubastis, and near 


the commencement of Necho's Canal from the | 


Nile to the Red Sea; built by the Israelites dur- 
ing their captivity (Exod., i., 11). 

Paunina or PaurLiNa. 1. Lorra. Vid. LoL- 
LIA.--2. Pompera, wife of Seneca the philoso- 
pher, and probably the daughter of Pompeius 
Paulinus, who commanded in Germany in the 
reign of Nero. When her husband was con- 


demned to death, she opened her veins along | Venet., 1528, and Basil., 1538. 
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Y After the blood had flowed some 
time, Nero commanded her veins to be bound 
up; she lived a few years longer, but with a 
paleness which testified how near she had been 
to death. 

PavLiNus. 1. Pom»rrus, commanded in Ger- 
many along with L. Antistius Vetus in A.D. 58, 
and completed the dam to restrain the inunda- 
tion ofthe Rhine, which Drusus had commenced 
sixty-three years before. Seneea dedicated te 
him his treatise De Brevitate Vite ; and the Pom- 
peia Paulina, whom the philosopher married, 
was probably the daughter of this Paulinus.— 
2. SUETONIUS, propretor in Mauretanja, in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, A.D. 42, when 
he eonquered the Moors who had revolted, and' 
advanced as far as Mount Atlas. He had the 
command of Britain in the reign of Nero, from 
59 to 62. For the first two years all his under- 
takings were successful ; but during his absence 
on an expedition against the island of Mona 
(now Anglesey), the Britons rose in rebellion 
under Boadicea (61). They at first met with 
great success, but were conquered by Suetonius 
on his return from Mona. Vid. Boanicra. In 
66 he was consul; and, after the death of Nero 
in 68, he was one of Otho’s generals in the war 
against Vitellius. It was against his advice that 
Otho fought the battle at Bedriacum. He was 
pardoned by Vitellius after Otho’s death.—3 Of 
Milan (Mediolanensis), was the secretary of St. 
Ambrose, after whose death he became a dea- 
con, and repaired to Africa, where, at the re- 
quest of St. Augustino, he composed a biogra- 
phy of his former patron. This biography, and 
two other small works by Paulinns, are still ex- 
tant.—4. Meror1us Pontius Anicius PAULINUS, 
bishop of Nola, and hence generally designated 
Paulinus Nolanus, was born at Bonrdeaux, or at 
a neighboring town, which he calls Embroma- 
gum, about A.D.353. His parents were wealthy 
and illustrious, and he received a careful educa- 
tion, enjoying in particular the instructions of 
the poet Ausonius. After many years spent in 
worldly honors, he withdrew from the world, and 
was eventually chosen bishop of Nola in 409. 
He dicd in 431. The works of Paulinus are 
still extant, and consist of JIzpistole (fifty-one im 
number), Carmina (thirty-two in number, com- 
posed in a great variety of metres), and a short 
tract entitled Passio S. Genesii Arelatensis. Ed- 
ited by Le Brun, 4to, Paris, 1685, reprinted at 
Veron., 1736. 

PaurLus or Paurus, a Roman cognomen in 
many gentes, bnt best known as the name of a 
family of the Æmiìlia gens. The name was 
originally written with a double /, but subse- 
quently with only one J. 

Pauuus(Iaddoc), Greek writers. 1. Meera, 
a celebrated medical writer, of whose personal 
history nothing is known except that he was 
born in Agina, and that he travelled a good 
deal, visiting, among other places, Alexandrea. 
He probably lived in the latter half of the sev- 
entl century after Christ. Ilo wrote several 
medical works in Greek, of which the principal 
one is still extant, with no exact title, but com- 
monly called De Re Medica Libri Septem. This 
work is chiefly a compilation from former writ- 
ers. The Greek text tias been twice published, 
There is an ex- 
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ecllent English translation by Adams, London, 
1834, seg.—2. Of Avuxanprea, wrote, in A.D. 
378, an Introduction to Astrology (Etcayoyry eic 
Tijv áxoveAtouaruc]v), Which has come down to 
us, edited by Schatus or Schato, Wittenberg, 
1586.—3. Of Samosara, a celebrated heresiarch 
of the third century, was made bishop of Anti- 
och about A.D. 260. He was condemned and 
deposed by a council held in 269. Paulus de- 
nied the distinct personality of the Son of God, 
and maintained that the Word came and dwelt 
in the man Jesus.—4. SrirkxTIARIUS, SO called, 
because he was chief ofthe silentiarii, or sccre- 
taries of the Emperor Justinian. He wrote va- 
rious poerhs, of which the following are extant: 
(1.) A Description of the Church of St. Sophia 
(Exdpactg rov vao) vjc dyiac Lodiac), consist- 
ing of one thousand and twenty-nine verses, of 
which the first one hundred and thirty-four are 
iambic, the rest hexameter. This poem gives 
a clear and graphic description of the superb 
structure which forms its subject, and was re- 
cited by its author at the second dedication of 
the church (A.D. 562), after the restoration of 
the dome, which had fallenin. Edited by Grefe, 
Lips., 1822, and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837, in the 
Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians. (2.) A 
Description of the Pulpit ('Exópacic rod dubwvoc), 
consisting of three hundred and four verses, is a 
supplement to the former poem. It is printed 
in the editions mentioned above. (3.) Epigrams, 
eighty-three in all, given in the Anthologia. 
Among these is a poem On the Pythian Baths, 
(Etc rà ev IIv0tow Vépua). 

Pautus, Miminius. 1. M., consul B.C. 302, 
and magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus, 301. — 2. M., consul 255 
with Ser. Fulvius Petinus Nobilior, about the 
middle of the first Punic war. Vid. Nosiuror, 
No. 1.—3. L., son of No. 2, consul 219, when 
he conquered Demetrius off the island of Pharos 
in the Adriatic, and compelled him to fly for 
refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia. He was 
eonsul a second time in 216 with C. Terentius 
Varro. This was the year of the memorable 
defeat at Canne. Vid. HanniBaL. The battle 
was fought against the advice of Paulus; and 
he was one of the many distinguished Romans 
who perished in the engagement, refusing to 
fly from the field when a tribune of the soldiers 
offered him his horse. Hence we find in Hor- 
ace (Carm., i., 12), * animeque magne prodi- 
gum Paulum, superante Peno." Paulus was a 
stanch adherent of the aristocracy, and was 
raised to the consulship by the latter party to 
counterbalance the influence of the plebeian 
'Terentius Varro.—4. L., afterward surnamed 
Maceponicus, sou of No. 3, was born about 230 
or 229, since at the time of his second consul- 
ship, 168, he was upward of sixty years of age. 
He was one of the best specimens of the high 
Roman nobles. He would not condescend to 
flatter the people for the offices of the state, 
maintained with strictness severe discipline iu 
ihe army, was deeply skilled in the law of the 
augurs, to whose college he belonged, and 
maintained throughout life a pure and unspot- 
ted character. He was elected curnle edile 
192; was pretor 191, and obtained Further 
Spain as his province, where he carried on war 
with the Lusitani; and was consul 181, when 
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he conquered the Ingauni, a Ligurian people. 
For the next thirteen years he lived quietly at 
Rome, devoting most of his time to the educa- 
tion of his children. He was consul a second 
time in 168, and brought the war against Per- 
seus to a conclusion by the defeat of the Mace- 
donian monarch, near Pydna, on the 22d of 
June. Perseus shortly afterward surrendered 
himself to Paulus. Vid. Perseus. Paulus re- 
mained in Macedonia during the groater part of 
the followiug year as proconsul, and arranged 
the affairs of Macedonia, in conjunction with 
ten Roman commissioners, whom the scnate 
had dispatched for the purpose. Before leav- 
ing Greece he marched into Epirus, where, in 
accordance with a eruel command of the senate, 
hc gave to his soldiers seventy towns to be pil- 
laged because they had been in alliance with 
Perseus. The triumph of Paulus, which was 
celebrated at the end of November, 167, was 
the most splendid that Rome had yet scen. It 
lasted three days. Before the triumphal ear of 
¿£milius walked the captive monarch of Mace- 
donia and his children, and behind it were his 
two illustrious sons, Q. Fabius Maxinius and 
P. Scipio Africanus the younger, both of whom 
had been adopted into other families. But the 
glory of the conqueror was clouded by family 
misfortune. At this very time he lost his two 
younger sons ; one, twelve years of age, died 
only five days before his triumph, and tlie other, 
fourteen years of age, only three days after his 
triumph. The loss was all the severcr, since 
he had no son left to carry his name down to 
posterity. In 164 Paulus was censor with Q. 
Marcius Philippus, and died in 160, after a long 
and tedious illness. ‘The fortune he left behind 
him was so small as scarcely to be sufficient to 
pay his wife's dowry. The Adelphi of Terence 
was brought out at the funeral games exhibited 
in his honor. Acmilius Paulus was married 
twice. By his first wife, Papiria, the daughter 
of C. Papirius Maso, consul 231, he had four 
children, two sons, one of whom was adopted 
by Fabius Maximus and the other by P. Scipio, 
and two daughters, one of whom was married 
to Q. Ælius Tubero, and the other to M. Cato, 
son of Cato tlie censor. He afterward divorced 
Papiria; and by his second wife, whose name 
is not mentioned, he had two sons, whose death 
has been mentioned above, and a daughter, who 
was a child at the time that her father was 
elected to his second consulship. 

PauLus, JuLivs, one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Roman jurists, has been supposed, 
without any good reason, to be of Greek origin. 
He was in the auditorium of Papinian, and, 
consequently, was acting as a jurist in the reign 
of Septimius Severus. He was exiled by Ela- 
gabalus, but he was recalled by Alexander Se- 
verus when the latter became emperor, and 
was made a member of his consilium. Paulus 
also held the office of prefectus pretorio: he 
survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus was 
perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman law 
writers, and there is more excerpted from him 
in thc Digest than from any other jurist ex- 
cept Ulpian. Upward of seventy separate works 
by Paulus are quoted in the Digest. Of these, 
his greatest work was Ad Edictum, in eighty 
books. 
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PauLus, PAssiENUs, acontemporary and friend 
of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished Ro- 
inan eques, and was celebrated for his elegiac 
and lyric poems. He belonged to the same 
municipium (Mevania in Umbria) as Propertius, 
whom he numbered among his ancestors. 

Pausanias (Ilavcavíac). 1. A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of the royal family, the son of Cle- 
ombrotus and nephew of Leonidas. Several 
writers incorrectly call him king ; but he only 
succeeded his father Cleombrotus in the guard- 
ianship of his cousin Plistarchus, the sou of 
Leonidas, for whom he exercised the functions 
of royalty from B.C. 479 to the period of. his 
death. In 479, when the Athenians called upon 
the Lacedamonians for aid against the Persians, 
the Spartans sent a body of five thousand Spar- 
tans, each attended by seven Helots, under the 
command of Pausanias. At the Isthmus Pau- 
sanias was joined by the other Peloponnesian 
ales, and at Eleusis by the Athenians, and 
forthwith took the command of the combined 
forces, the other Greek generals forming a sort 
of council of war. The allied forces amounted 
to nearly one hundred and ten thousand men. 
Near Platzez in Bootia, Pausanias defeated the 
Persian army under the command of Mardonius. 
This decisive victory secured the independence 
of Greece. Pausanias received as his reward 
a tenth of the Persian spoils. In 477 the con- 
federate Greeks sent out a fleet, under the com- 
mand of Pausanias, to follow up their success 
by driving the Persians completely out of Eu- 
rope and the islands. 
ed, and the greater part of it subdued. 
Cyprus Pausanias sailed to Byzantium, and cap- 
tured the city. The capture of this city afford- 
ed Pausanias an opportunity for commencing 
the execution of the design which he had ap- 
parently formed even before leaving Greece. 
Dazzled by his success and reputation, his sta- 
tion as a Spartan citizen had become too re- 
stricted for his ambition. His position as re- 
gent was one which must terminate when the 
king became of age. He therefore aimed at 
becoming tyrant over the whole of Greece, with 
the assistance of the Persian king. Among the 
prisoners taken at Byzantium were some Per- 
sians connected with the royal family. These 
he sent to the king, with a letter, in which he 
offered to bring Sparta and the rest of Greece 
under his power, and proposed to marry his 
daughter. His offers were gladly accepted, and 
whatever amount of troops and money he re- 
quired for accomplishing his designs. Pausa- 
nias now set no bounds to his arrogant and dom- 
incering temper. The allies were so disgusted 
by his conduct, that they all, except the Pelo- 
ponnesians and /Eginetans, voluntarily offered 
to transfer to the Athenians tliat pre-eminence 
of rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In 
ihis way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Reports of the conduct and designs of 
Pausanias reached Sparta, and he was recalled 
and put upon his trial; but the evidence re- 
specting his meditated treachery was not yet 
thought sufficiently strong. Shortly afterward 
he returned to Byzantium, without the orders 
of the ephors, and renewed his treasonable in- 
trigues. He was again recalled to Sparta, was 


again put.on his.trial, and again acquitted. But. 


Cyprus was first attack- | 
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even after tliis second escape he still continued 
to carry on his intrigues with Persia. At length 
a man, who was charged with a letter to Per- 
sia, having his suspicions awakened by notic- 
Ing that none of those sent previously on simi- 
lar errands had returned, counterfeited the seal 
of Pausanias and opened the letter, in which 
he found directions for hisown death. He car- 
ried the letter to the ephors, who prepared to 
arrest Pausanias; but he took refuee in the 
temple of Athena (Minerva) Chalciecus. The 
ephors stripped off the roof of the temple and 
built up the door; the aged mother of Pausa- 
nias is said to have been among the first who 
laid a stone for this purpose. When he was 
on the point of expiring, the ephors took him 
out lest his death should pollute the sanctuary. 
He died as soon as he got outside, B.C. 470. 
He left three sons behind him, Plistoanax, aft- 
erward king, Cleomenes, and Aristocles.—2. 
Son of Plistoanax, and grandson of the preced- 
ing, was king of Sparta from B.C. 408 to 394. 
In 403 he was sent with an army into Attica, 
and secretly favored the cause of Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles, in order to counteract 
the plans of Lysander. In 395 Pausanias was 
sent with an army against the Thebans; but in 
consequence of the death of Lysander, who was 
slain under the walls of Haliartus on the day 
before Pausanias reached the spot, the king 
agreed to withdraw his forces from Boeotia. 
On his return to Sparta he was impeached, and, 
seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped for, 
went into voluntary exile, and was condemned 
todeath. He was living at Tegea in 385, when 
Mantinea was besieged by his son Agesipolis, 
who succeeded him on the throne.—3. King of 
Macedonia, the son and successor of Aeropus. 
He was assassinated in the year of his acces- 
sion by Amyntas I., 394.—4. A pretender to 
the throne of Macedonia, made his appearance 
in 367, after Alexander II. had been assassin- 
ated by Ptolemaus. Eurydice, the mother of 
Alexander, sent to request the aid of the Athe- 
nian general Iphicrates, who expelled Pausanias 
from the kingdom.—5. A Macedonian youth of 
distinguished family, from the province of Ores- 
tis. Having been shamefully treated by Attalus, 
he complained of the outrage to Philip; but, as 
Philip took no notice of his complaints, he di- 
rected his vengeance against the king himself. 
He shortly afterward murdered Philip at the 
festival held at Age, 336, but was slain on the 
spot by some officers of the king's guard. Sus- 
picion rested on Olympias and Alexander of 
having been privy to tlie deed ; but with regard 
to Alexander, at any rate, the suspicion is prob- 
ably totally unfounded. There was a story that 
Pausanias, while meditating revenge, having 
asked the sopliist Hermocrates which was the 
shortest way to fame, the latter replied that it 
was by killing the man who had performed the 
greatest achievements. — 6. 'The traveller and 
geographer, was perhaps a native of Lydia. He 
lived under Antoninus Pins and M. Aurelius, 
and wrote his celebrated work in the reign of 
the latter emperor. ‘This work, entitled 'EA- 
Aádoc Mepujymoig, a Periegesis or Itinerary of 
Greece, is in ten books, and contains a descrip- 
tion of Attica and Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sic- 
yonia, Phliasia, and Argolis (ii.), B Ls (iii.), 
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Messenia (iv.), Elis (v., vi.), Achea (vii.), Arca- 
dia (viii.), Boeotia (ix.), Phoeis (x.). The work 


shows that Pausanias visited most of the places | 


in these divisions of Greeee, a fact which is 
elearly demonstrated by the minuteness and 
particularity of his deseription. The work is 
merely an Itinerary. Pausanias gives no gen- 
eral description of a country or even of a place, 
but he deseribes the things as he eomes to them. 
His account is minute ; but it mainly refers to 
objects of antiquity and works of art, sueh as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pietures. He 


g : $ a 3 | 
also mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, | 


and the mythologieal stories conneeted with 
them, whieh, indeed, are his ehief indueements 
to speak of them. His religious feeling was 
strong, and his belief sure, for he tells many 
old legends in true good faith and seriousness. 
His style has been mueh condemned by mod- 
ern eritics ; but if we except some eorrupt pas- 
sages, and if we allow that his order of words 
is not that of the best Greek writers, there is 
hardly mueh obseurity to a person who is com- 
petently aequainted with Greek, exeept that 
obseurity which sometimes is owing to the mat- 
ter With the exeeption of Herodotus, there 
is no writer of antiquity, and perhaps none of 
modern times, who has eomprehended so many 
valuable facts in a small volume. The best 
editions are by Siebelis, Lips., 1822-1828, 5 vols. 
8vo; by Sehubart and Walz, Lips., 1838-40, 3 
vols. 8vo ; [and by L. Dindorf, Paris, 1845, 8vo.] 

Pausías (Havoíac), one of the most distin- 
guished Greek painters, was a eontemporary 
of Aristides, Melanthius, and Apelles (about 
B.C. 360-330), and adisciple of Pamphilus. He 
had previously been instrueted by his father 
Brietes, who lived at Sieyon, where also Pausias 
passed his life. The department of the art 
whieh Pausias most praeticed was painting in 
eneaustie with the cestrum. His favorite sub- 
jects were small panel-pietures, chiefly of boys. 
One of his most celebrated pietures was the 
portrait of Glyeera, a flower-girl of his native 


eity, of whom he was enamored when a young | 


man. Most of his paintings were probably trans- 
ported to Rome, with the other treasures of Sie- 
yonian art, in the cdileship of Seaurus, when 
the state of Sieyon was eompelled to sell all 
ihe pietures whieh were publie property in order 
to pay its debts. 

[Pausic (ILavoíkat), a people of the Persian 
empire, elassed under the eleventh general di- 
vision, dwelling between tlie Oxus and Jaxar- 
tes.] 

PausinLYPuM (rò IlavoíAvzov), that is, the 
““ grief-assuaging," was the name of a splendid 
villa near Neapolis in Campania, which Vedius 
Pollio bequeathed to Augustus. 
transferred to the celebrated grotto (now Posi- 
lippo) between Naples and Puzzuoli, which was 
formed by a tunnel cut through the roek by the 
arehitect Cocceius, by command of Agrippa. 
At its entranee the tomb of Virgil is still shown. 

| Pausiras (IIavoípag) or Pausiris (Ilovotpic), 
son of Amyrtaus, the rebel satrap of Egypt. 
Vid. AMyrtavus. Notwithstanding his father's 
revolt, he was appointed by the Persian king to 
the satrapy of Egypt.] 

Pauson ([la?cuv), a Greek painter, who ap- 
pears, from the description of Aristotle (Poet., 
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| ii., 9 2), to have lived somewhat earlier than the 
time of this philosopher. 

PausúLa: (Pausulinus : now Monte dell" Olmo), 
' a town in the interior of Picenum, between Urbs 

Salvia and Aseulum. 
Pavor. Vid. PALLOR. 
Pax, the goddess of Peace, called Inéne by the 
' Greeks. Vid. IRENE. 

Pax Jūuïa or Pax Aucusra (now Beja), a Ro- 
man colony in Lusitania, and the seat of a eon- 
ventus juridicus, north of Julia Myrtilis. 

Paxi (now Pazo and Antipaxo), the name of 
two small islands off the western coast of Greeee, 
between Coreyra and Leueas. 

Pépaum or Pepzevus (Uídaco», aceus., Hom., 
! Il., xiii., 172), a town of the Troad. 
| [Pip.xus (ITgóatoc), son of Antenor, slain by 
| Meges in the Trojan war.] ~— 
| PioALium(IIndúAov). 1. (Now Cape Ghinazt), 
| a promontory of Caria, on the western side of 
the Sinus Glaucus, called also Artemisium, from 

a temple of Artemis upon it.—2. (Now Capo della 
Grega), a promontory on the eastern side of 
' Cyprus. 

[Pepanivs, T. 1. The first centurion of the 

principes, was distinguished for his bravery in 

| the second Punic war, D.C. 212.—2. PEDANIUS 
Secunpus, prefeetus urbi in the reign of Nero, 
was killed by one of his own slaves. ] 

Pépxsa (IDjóaca: Undaceúc, plur. Tydacéec, 
Herod. ), a very ancient city of Caria, was origin- 
ally a chief abode of the Leleges. Alexander 
assigned it to Haliearnassus. At the time of 

the Roman empire it had entirely vanished, 
though its name was preserved in that of the 
district around its site, namely, PEpásis (Hyda- 
.oíc) Its loeality is only known thus far, that 
it must have stood somewhere in the triangle 
formed by Miletns, Halicarnassus, and Strato- 
nicea. 

P&pisus (Míádacoc). 1. A town of Mysia, on 
the Satniois, mentioned several times by Homer. 
It was destroyed by the time of Strabo, who says: 

' that it was a settlement ofthe Leleges on Mount 
Ida.—f2. A city of Messenia, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, whieh subsequent writers sought to identify 
with Methone or Corone.] 

[Pepasus (IL5óacoc), son of Bueolion and the 
' nymph Abarbarea, and brother of ZEsepus, slain 
| by Euryalus under the walls of Troy.] 

Pepianus, Asconius. Vid. Asconivs. 

[Penta (Medera: now probably the ruins at 
Palea- Fiva), a plaee in Phocis, near the Cephi- 
sus, between Neon and Tritæa.] 

Pepws. 1. Q., the great-nephew of the die- 
tator C. Julius Cesar, being the grandson of 
Julia, Cesar’s eldest sister. He served under 
| Cæsar in Gaul as his legatus, B.C. 57. In 55 
he was a candidate for the curule edileship with 
Cn. Planeius and others, bnt he lost his election. 
In the civil war he fought on Caesar's side. He 
was pretor in 48, and in that year he defeated 
and slew Milo in the neighborhood of Thurii. 
In 45 he served against the Pompeian party in 
Spain. In Caesar's will, Pedius was named one 
of his heirs along with his two other great-neph- 
ews, C. Octavianus and L. Pinarius, Oetavianus 
obtaining tliree fourths of the property, aud the 
remaining one fourtli being divided between 
| ane and Pedius: the Jatter resigned his 

share of the inheritance to Octavianus. After 
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the fall of tlie consuls Hirtius and Pansa, at | Neptune (Poseidon), and gave him a golden 
the battle of Mutina, in April, 43, Octavianus | bridle. "When he awoke he found tlie bridle, 
marched upon Rome at the head of an army, | offered the sacrifice, and caught Pegasus while 
and in the month of August he was elected con- | he was drinking at the well Pirene. According 
sul along with Pedius. ‘The latter forthwith pro- | to some, Minerva (Athena) herself tamed and 
posed a law, known by the name of the Lez Pe- | bridled Pegasus, and surrendered him to Bel- 
dia, by which all the murderers of Julius Cesar | lerophon. After he had conquered the Chimera, 
were punished with aque et ignis interdictio. | he endeavored to rise up to heaven upon his 
Pedius was left in charge of the city, while Oc- | winged horse, but fell down upon the earth. 
iavianus marched into the north of Italy. He | Vid. BELLEROPHON. Pegasus was also regarded. 
died toward the end of the year, shortly after the | as the horse of the Muses, and in this connection 
news of the proscription had reached Rome.— | is more celebrated in modern times than in an- 
[2. Q, grandson of No. 1, was dumb from his | tiquity ; for with the ancients he had no con- 
birth. He was instructed in painting by the di- | nection with the Muses, except producing with 
rection of his kinsman Messala, with the sanc- | his hoof the inspiring fountain Hippocreno. The 
tion of Augustus, and attained to considerable | story about this fountain runs as follows: When 
excellence in the art, but died while still a | the nine Muses engaged in a contest with the 
youth ]—3. Sextus, a Roman jurist, frequently | nine daughters of Pierus on Mount Helicon, all 
cited by Paulus and Ulpian, lived before the time | became darkness when thc daughters of Pierus 
of Hadrian. began to sing ; whereas, during the song of the 

PgpNELissus (IleÓvg2i100óc), a city in the in- | Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the rivers stood 
terior of Pisidia, and apparently on the Euryme- | still to listen, and Helicon rose hcavenward 
don, above Aspendus and Selge. It formed an, with delight, until Pegasus, on the advice of 
independent state, but was almost constantly at | Neptune (Poseidon), stopped its ascent by kick- 
war with Selge. Mr. Fellowes supposes its site | ing it with his hoof. From this kick there arose 
to be marked by the ruins of the Roman period | Hippocrene, the inspiring well of the Muses, on 
near Bolkas-Koi, on the eastern bank of the Eu- | Mount Helicon, which, for this reason, Persius 
rymedon. calls fons caballinus. Others, again, relate that 

Pupo Aupinovinus. Vid. ALBINOVANUS. Pegasus caused the well to gush forth because 

Prpvczus, Sex. 1. Propretor in Sieily, B.C. | he was thirsty. Pegasus is often seen repre- 
76 and 75, in the latter of which years Cicero | sented in ancient works of art along with Mie 
served under him as questor.—2. Son of the | nerva (Athena) and Bellerophon.—2. A Roman 

| 





preceding, and an intimate friend of Atticus and | jurist, one of the followers or pupils of Precu- 
Cicero. In the civil war Peduczus sided with | lus, and prefectus urbi under Domitian (Juv., 
Cesar, by whom he was appointed in 48 to the | iv., 76). The Senatusconsultum Pegasianum, 
government of Sardinia. 1n 39 he was propre-! which was passed in the time of Vespasian, 
tor in Spain. ! when Pegasus was consul suffectus with Pusio, 
Pepum (Pedanus: now Gallicano), an ancient | probably took its name from him. 
town of Latium, on the Via Lavicana, which fell [Prnuzzvs (Ieipatec). Vid. Prieæus.] 
into decay at an carly period. | Perso Lacus. Vid. Penso Lacus. 
Peor. Vid. Pacm. |  Peracíus, probably a native of Britain, cele- 
P&aásis (Unyacic), 1. c., sprung from Pegasus, ! brated as the propagator of those heretical opin- 
was applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which | ions which have derived their name from him, 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. The | and which were opposed with great energy by 
Muses are also called Pegasides, because the | his contemporaries, Augustine and Jerome. He 
fountain Hippocrene was sacred to them. first appears in history about the beginning of 
PEcisus(ligyococ) 1. The celebrated winged | the fifth century, when we find him residing at 
horse, whose origin is thus related: When Per- | Rome. Inthe year 409 or 410, when Alaric was 
seus struck off the head of Medusa, with whom | threatening the metropolis, Pelagius, accom- 





Neptune (Poseidon) had had intercourse in the | panied by his disciple and ardent admirer Celes- 
form of a horse or a bird, there sprang from her | tius, passed over to Sicily, from thence pro- 
Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus. The latter| ceeded to Africa, and, leaving Coelestius at 
received this name because he was believed to | Carthage, sailed for Palestine. The fame of 
have made his appearance near the sources | his sanctity had preceded him, for upon his ar- 
(75yaí) of Oceanus. He ascended to the seats | rival he was received with great warmth by 
of the immortals, and afterward lived in the | Jerome and many other distingnished fathers 
palace of Jupiter (Zeus), for whom he carried | ofthe Church. Soon afterward the opinions of 
thunder and lightning. According to this view, | Pelagius were denounced as herctical; and, in 
which is apparently the most ancient, Pegasus | A.D. 417, Pelagius and Ceelestius were anathe- 
was the thundering horse of Jupiter (Zeus); | matized by Pope Innocentius. A very few only 
but later writers describe him as the horse of | of the nurnerous treatises of Pelagius have de- 
Eos (Aurora), and place him among the stars. | scendedtous. They are printed with the works. 
Pegasus also acts a prominent part in the com- | of Jerome. | 
bat of Bellerophon against the Chimera. In [PeLacox (ileAdyov). 1. A Pylian warrior, 
order to kill the Chimera, it was necessary for served in the Trojan war under Nestor.—2. A 
Bellerophon to obtain possession of Pegasus. | Lycian warrior in the train of Sarpedon.—3. A 
For this purpose the scothsaycr Polyidus at| Phocian, son of Amphidamas : from him Cad- 
Corinth advised him to spend a night in the tein- | mus bought the cow which guided him to 
ple of Minerva (Athena). As Bellerophop was | Thebes.] * 

asleep in the temple, the goddess appeared to PrLaconia (IIeAayovta : IIe2ayóvec, pl.). 1. A 
him in a dream, commanding him to sacrifice to ' district in Macedonia. The Pola were an 
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ancient people, probably of Pelasgic origin, and | saly, between Hestimotis and Magnesia. Vid 
-seem originally to have inhabited the Valley of | Tuessatia. € 
the Axius, since Homer calls Pelagon a son of PrLascus. Vid. PeLasat. | 
Axius. The Pelagones afterward migrated |  PeLeNDóNEs, a Celtiberian people in Hispania 
westward to the Erigon, the country around | Tarraconensis, between the sources of the Du- 
which received the name of Pelagonia, which | rius and the Iberus. , 
thus lay south of Paonia. The chief town of PELETHRONIUM (IleAcfpóviov), a mountainous 
this district was also called Pelagonia (now Vi- | district in Thessaly, part of Mount Pelion, where 
tolia or Monastir), which was under the Romans | the Lapithe dwelt, and which is said to have de- 
the capital of tlie fourtli division of Macedonia. | rived its name from Pelethronius, king of the 
It was situated on the Via Egnatia, not far from | Lapithe, who invented the use of the bridle and 
the narrow passes leading into Illyria.—2. A | the saddle. > à 
district in Thessaly, called the Pelagonian Tripo- PguEvs (Hy2eúc), son of Alacus and Endeis, 
lis, because it consisted of the three towns of | was king of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Thes- 
Azorus, Pythium, and Doliche. It was situated | saly. He was a brother of Telamon, and step- 
west of Olympus, in the upper valley of the | brother of Phocus, the son of Æacus, by the 
Titaresius, and belonged to Perrhebia, whence | Nereid Psamathe. Peleus and Telamon re- 
these three towns are sometimes called the | solved to get rid of Phocus, because he ex- 
Perrhebian Tripolis. Some of the Macedonian | celled therm in their military games, and Tela- 
Pelagonians, who had been driven out of their | mon, or, according to others, Peleus, murdered 
homes by the Peonians, migrated into this part | their stcp-brother. The two brothers concealed 
of Thessaly, which was originally inhabited by | their crime by removing the body of Phocus, 
Dorians. but were nevertheless found out, and expelled 
[Pearce (IleAapyj), daughter of Potneus, | by Æacus from ZEgina. Peleus went to Phthia 
wife of Isthmiades, was instrumental in estab- | in Thessaly, where he was purified from the 
lishing the Cabiri-worship in Boeotia, and hence | murder by Eurytion, the son of Actor, married 
became herself an object of worship. ] his daughter Antigone, and received with her 
PELasc: (Ile2acyoi), the earliest inhabitants | a third of Eurytion’s kingdom. Others relate 
of Greece, who established the worship of the | that he went to Ceyx at Trachis; and, as he 
Dodonzan Zeus (Jupiter), Hephaestus (Vulcan), | had come to Thessaly without companions, he 
the Cabiri, and other divinities that belong to the | prayed to Jupiter (Zeus) for an army ; and the 
earliest inhabitants ofthe country. They claim- | god, to please Peleus, metamorphosed the ants 
ed descent from a mythical hero, Pelasgus, of | (uúnunres) into men, who were accordingly call- 
whom we have different accounts in the differ- | ed Myrmidons. Peleus accompanied Eurytion 
ent parts of Greece inhabited by Pelasgians. | to the Calydonian hunt, and involuntarily killed 
"Phe nation was widely spread over Greece and | him with his spear, in consequence of which he 
the islands of the Grecian archipelago, and the | fled from Phthia to Iolcus, where he was again 
name of Pelasgia was given at one time to | purified by Acastus, the king ofthe place. While 
Greece. One of the most ancient traditions | residing at Iolcus, Astydamia, the wife of Acas- 
represented Pelasgus as a descendant of Pho- | tus, fell in love with him; but, as her proposals 
roneus, king of Argos; and it seems to have | were rejected by Peleus, she accused him to 
been generally believed by the Grecks that the | her husband of having attempted her virtue. 
Pelasgi spread from Argos to the other coun- | Acastus, unwilling to stain his hand with the 
tries of Greece. Arcadia, Attica, Epirus, and | blood of the man whom he had hospitably re- 
Thessaly were, in addition to Argos, some of the | ceived, and whom he had purified fronthis guilt, 
principal seats of the Pelasgi. ‘They were also | took him to Mount Pelion, where they hunted 
found on the coasts of Asia Minor, and, accord- | wild beasts ; and when Peleus, overcome with 
ing to seme writers, in Italy as well. Of the | fatigue, had fallen asleep, Acastus left him 
language, habits, and civilization of this people, | alone, and concealed his sword, that he might 
we possess no certain knowledge. Herodotus | be destroyed by the wild beasts. When Peleus 
says they spoke a barbarous language, that is, a | awoke and sought his sword, he was attacked 
language not Greek ; but from the facility with | by the Centaurs, but was saved by Chiron, who 
which the Greek and Pelasgic languages coa- | also restored to him his sword. "There are 
lesced in all parts of Greece, and from the fact | some modifications of this account in other writ- 
that the Athenians and Arcadians are said to | ers: instead of Astydamia, some mention Hip- 
have been of pure Pelasgic origin, it is probable | polyte, the daughter of Cretheus ; and others 
that the two languages had a close affinity. The | relate that after Acastus had concealed the 
Pelasgi are further said to have been an agri- | sword of Peleus, Chiron or Mercury (Hermes) 
cultural people, and to have possessed a consid- | brought him another, which had been made by 
erable knowledge of the useful arts. The most | Vulcan (Hephestus). While on Mount Pelion, 
ancient architectural remains of Greece, such | Peleus married the Nereid Thetis, by whom he 
as the treasury or tomb of Atreus at Mycenz, | became the father of Achilles, though some re- 
are ascribed to the Pelasgians, and are cited as | garded this ‘Thetis as different from the marine 
specimens of Pelasgian architecture, though | divinity, and called her a daughter of Chiron. 
there is no positive authority for these state- | The gods took part in the marriage solemnity ; 
ments. Chiron presented Peleus with a lanee, Neptune 
Pévascia (IleZacyía), an ancient name ofthe | (Poseidon) with the immortal horses, Balius 
islands of Delos and Lesbos, referring, of course, | and Xanthus, and the other gods with arms. 
to their having been early seats of the Pelasgi- | Eris or Strife was the only goddess who was 
ans. not invited to the nuptials, and she revenged 
Perascióris (ITeXaeytóorte), a district in Thes- ' herself by throwing an apple among the guests, 
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with the mscription “ To the fairest.” Vid. Par- | and Sumo. ‘They offered a brave resistanee 
is. Homer mentions Achilles as the only son | to the Romans, but concluded a peace with the 
of Peleus and Thetis, but later writers state | republic alone with their neighbors the Marsi, 
that she had already destroyed by fire six chil- Marrucini, and Frentani, in B.C.304. They took 
dren, of whom she was the mother by Peleus, | an active part in the Social war (90, 89), and 
and that, as she attempted to make away with | their chief town Corfinium was destined by the 
Achilles, her seventh child, she was prevented ¡ allies to be the new capital of Italy in place 
by Peleus. After this, Peleus, who is also men- | of Rome. They were subdued by Pompeius 
tioned among the Argonauts, in conjunction | Strabo, after which time they are rarely men- 
with Jason and the Dioscuri, besieged Acastus | tioned. 

and Ioleus, slew Astydamia, and over the scat- PELIN US Mons (70 Melivatoy ópoc, or IIeA23- 
tered limbs of her body led his warriors into | vazov : now Mount Elias), the highest mountain 
the city. The flocks of Peleus were at one | of the island of Chios, a little north of the city 
time worried by a wolf, which Psamathe had | of Chios, with a celebrated temple of Zeùç Tehe- 
sent to avenge the murder of her son Phocus, | vaioc. 

but she herself afterward, on the request of PrLINxa, or more commonly Peri aux (Hé 
Thetis, turned the animal into stone. Peleus, | A:vva, IleAitvvaiov: now Gardhiki), a town of 
who had in former times joined Hercules in his | Thessaly in Hestiwotis, on the left bank of the 
expedition against Troy, was too old to aecom- | Peneus, was taken by the Romans in their war 
pany his son Achilles against that city: he re- | with Antiochus. 

mained at liome, and survived the deatli of his Pétion, more rarely Perios (70 HjAcov ópos : 


son. — - now Plessidhi or Zagora),a lofty range of mount- 
PréLTiDes (HeAádes), the daughters of Pelias. | ains in Thessaly, in the district of Magnesia, 
Vid. PELIAs. was situated between the Lake Beebéis and the 


Pévias (IfeAcac). 1. Son of Neptune (Poseidon) | Pagasean Gulf, and formed the promontories 
and Tyro, a daughter of Salmoneus. Neptune | of Sepias aud Alantium. Its sides were cover- 
(Poseidon) once visited Tyro in the form of the | ed with wood, and on its summit was a temple 
river-god Enipeus, with whom she was in love, | of Jupiter (Zeus) Actzeus, where the cold was 
and she became by him the mother of Pelias and | so severe that the persons who went in pro- 
Neleus. To conceal her shame, their mother | cession to this temple once a year wore thick 
exposed the two boys, but they were found and | skins to protect themselves. Mount Pelion was 
reared by some countrymen. ‘They subsequent- | celebrated in mythology. The giants in their 
ly learned their parentage ; and, after the death | war with the gods are said to have attempted 
of Cretheus, king of Iolcos, who had married | to heap Ossa and Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion 
their mother, they seized the throne of Iolcos, | and Ossa on Olympus, in order to scale heaven. 
to the exclusion of /Eson, the son of Cretheus | Near the summit of this mountain was the cave 
and Tyro. Pelias soon afterward expelled his; of the Centaur Chiron, whose residence was 
own brother Neleus, and thus became sole ruler | probably placed here on account of the number 
of Ioleos. After Pelias had long reigued over | of the medicinal plants which grew upon the 
lolcos, Jason, the son of Æson, came to Ioleos | mountain, since he was celebrated for his skill 
and claimed the kingdom as his right. In order | in medicine. On Pelion also the timber was 
to get rid of him, Pelias sent him to Coleliis to | felled with which the ship Argo was built, 
fetch the golden fleece. Hence arose the cele- | whence Ovid applies the term Pelias arbor to 
brated expedition of the Argonauts. After the | this ship. 
return of Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and | — PELLA(IIéAAa: lleAAafoc, Pelleus). 1.(Now 
boiled by his own daughters (the Peliades), who | Alaklisi), an ancient town of Macedonia, in the 
had been told by Medea that in this manner they | district Bottiaa, was situated upon a hill, and 
might restore their father to vigor and youth. | upou a lake formed by the River Lydias, one 
His son Acastus held funeral games in his honor | hundred and twenty stadia from its mouth. If 
at Ioleus, and expelled Jason and Medea from | continued to be a place of small importance till 
the country. Fer details, vid. Jason, Mepea, | the time of Philip, who made it his residence 
Arconauta. The names of several of the | and the capital of the Macedonian monarchy, 
daughters of Pelias are recorded. The most | and adorned it with many publie buildings. It 
eelebrated of them was Alcestis, the wife of | is frequently mentioned by subsequent writers 
Admetus, who is therefore called by Ovid Pelie | on account of its being the birth-place of Alex- 
gener.—[2. A Trojan, wounded by Ulysses in | ander the Great. It was the capital of one of 
the Trojan war; he survived the destruction | the four districts into which the Romans di- 
of the city, and accompanied Æneas to Italy.] | vided Macedonia (vid. p. 464, a), and was sub- 

PELiprs (IlyAeíóge, IIgAeíov), a patronymie | sequently made a Roman colony under the name 
from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, | of Col. Jul. Aug. Pella. — 2. (Now El- Bujeh ?), 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. the southernmost of the ten cities which com- 

PELr6NI, a brave and warlike people of Sabine | posed the Decapolis in Perea, that is, in Pales- 
origin in central Italy, bounded southeast by the | tine east of the Jordan, stood five Roman miles 
Marsi, north by the Marrucini, south by Sam- | southeast of Scythopolis, and was also called 
nium and the Frentani, and east by the Fren- | Boórec. It was taken by Antiochus the Great 
tani likewise. The climate of their country | in the wars between Syria and Egypt, and was 
was cold (Hor., Carm., iii, 19, 8) ; but it pro- | held by a Macedonian colony till it was de- 
duced a considerable quantity of flax, and was | stroyed by Alexander Jannaus on account of 
celebrated for its honey. The Peligni, like their | the refusal of its inhabitants to embrace the 
neighbors, the Marsi, were regarded as magi-| Jewish religion. It was restored and given 


cians. Their principal towns were ConriNivUx | back to its old inhabitants by Pomme It was 
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ihe place of refuge of the Christians who fled 
from Jerusalem before its capture by the Ro- 
mans. The exact site of Pella is very uncer- 
tain.—3. A city of Syria on the Orontes, for- 
merly called Pharnace, was named Pella by the 
Macedonians, and afterward Aramea (No. 1).— 
4. In Phrygia. Vid. Pera. 

PerLævs Pacus was the name given by Al- 
exander, after Pella in Macedonia, ta the dis- 
trict of Susiana about the mauths of the Tigris ; 
in which he built the city of Alexandrea, after- 
ward called Charax. 

PELLANa. Vid. PELLENE, No. 2. 

PeLLEene (Ile22vg, Dor. IleAAáva : IIeAAgv- 
tóc) 1. Acity in Achaia, bordering on Sicyonia, 
the most easterly af the twelve Achæan cities, 
was situated on a hill sixty stadia from the city, 
and was strongly fortified. Its port-town was 
Aristonaute. The ancients derived its name 
from the giant Pallas, or from the Argive Pel- 
len, the son of Phorbas. It is mentioned in Ho- 
mer ; and the inhabitants of Scione, in tlie pen- 
insula of Pallene, in Macedonia, professed to be 
descended from the Pellenzans in Achaia, who 
were shipwrecked on the Macedonian coast on 
their return from Troy. In the Peloponnesian 
war Pellene sided with Sparta. In the later 
wars of Greece between the Achean and Ato- 
Tian leagues, the town was several times taken 
by the contending parties. Between Pellene 
and Age there was a smaller town of the same 
name, where the celebrated Pellenian cloaks 
(WeAaAnviaxai yAaivat) were made, which were 
given as prizes to the victors in the games at 
this place.—2. Usually called Petnana, a town 
in Laconia, on the Eurotas, about fifty stadia 
northwest of Sparta, belonging to the Spartan 
Tripolis. 

PELóopEs (Ilg200gc Auro, in App. Wadéece: 
now Armyro),a port-town belonging to Bnthro- 
tum in Epirus, and on a bay which probably bore 
the same name. 

Perorta or Peoria (Hedóreca), daughter of 
Thyestes, dwelt at Sicyon, where her father of- 
fered her violence, without knowing that she 
was his daughter. While pregnant by her fa- 
ther, she married her uncle Atreus. Shortly 
afterward she bore a son ZEgisthus, who event- 
wally murdered Atreus. For details, vid. Alc1s- 
THUS. 

[PeLorinzE (IleAomidar), descendants of Pe- 
lops, e. g., Theseus ( Plut.), Tantalus, Atreus(Pe- 
lopeius, Ovid), Thyestes, Agamemnon ( Propert.), 
Jlermione and Iphigenia (Pelopeia virgo, Ovid), 
Orestes (Lucan.).] 

Pe.opipas (Hedorídoc), the Theban general 
and statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descend- 
ed from a noble family, and inherited a large es- 
tate, of which he made a liberal use. He lived 
always in the closest friendship with Epami- 
nondas, to whose simple frugality, as he could 
not persuade him to share his riches, he is said 
to have assimilated his own mode of life. He 
took a leading part in expelling the Spartans 
from Thebes, B.C. 379; and from this time 
until his death there was nat a year in which 


he was nat intrusted with same important com- | 


mand. In 371 he was one of the Theban com- 


manders at the battle of Leuctra, sa fatal to the | 
Lacedemonians, and joined Epaminondas in, 
urging the expediency of immediate action. In- 


) 
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369 he was also one of the generals in the first 
invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. Re- 
specting his accusation on his return from this 
campaign, vid. p. 281,b. In 368 Pelopidas was 
sent again into Thessaly, on two separate occa- 
sions, in consequence of complaints against Al- 
exander of Phere. On his first expedition Al- 
exander of Phere sought safety in flight; and 
Pelopidas advanced into Macedonia to arbitrate 
between Alexander IJ. and Ptolemy of Alorus. 
Among the hostages whom he took with him 
from Macedonia was the famous Philip, the fa- 
ther of Alexander the Great. On his second 
visit to Thessaly, Pelopidas went simply as an 
ambassador, not expecting any opposition, and 
unprovided with a military force. He was seiz- 
ed by Alexander of Phere, and was kept in con- 
finement at Phere till his liberation in 367 bya 
Theban force under Epaminondas. Inthe same 
year in which he was released he was sent as 
ambassador to Susa, to counteract the Lacede- 
monian and Athenian negotiations at the Per- 
siancourt. In 364 the Thessalian towns again 
applied to Thebes for protection against Alex- 
ander, and Pelopidas was appointed to aid them. 
His forces, however, Were dismayed by an 
eclipse of the sun (June 13), and, therefore, 
leaving them behind, he took with him into 
Thessaly only three hundred horse. On his 
arrival at Pharsalus he collected a force which 
he deemed sufficient, and marched against Al- 
exander, treating lightly the great disparity of 
numbers, and remarking that it was better as it 
was, since there would he more for him to con- 
quer. At Cynoscephale a battle ensued, im 
which Pelopidas drove the cnemy from their 
ground, but he himself was slain as, burning 
with resentment, he pressed rashly forward to 
attack Alexander in person. The ‘Thebans and 
Thessahans made great lamentations for his 
death, and the latter, having earnestly request- 
ed leave to bury him, celebrated his funeral with 
extraordinary splendor. 

[PEroris InsuLzz, nine islands on the coast 
of Argolis, eastward of Methana, between Ægi- 
na and Calauria.] 

PELOPONNESUS (7 lTe20ozóvrqcog : now Morea), 
the southern part of Greece or the peninsula, 
which was connected with Hellas proper hy the 
Isthmus of Corinth. It is said to have derived 
its name Peloponnesus, or the “ Island of Pe- 
lops,” from the mythical Pelops. Vid. Priors. 
This name does not occur in Homer. In his 
time the peninsula was sometimes called Apia, 
from Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and 
sometimes Argos; which names were given to 
it on account of Argos being the chief power im 
Peloponnesus at that period. Peloponnesus 
was bounded on the north by the Corinthian 
Gulf, on the west by the Ionian or Sicilian Sea, 
on the south by the Libyan, and on the west by 
the Cretan and Myrtoan seas. On the cast and 
south there are three great gulís, the Argolie, 
Laconian, and Messenian. The ancients com- 
pared the shape of the country to the leaf of a 
plane-tree ; and its modern name, the Morea @ 
Mopéoc), which first occurs in the twelfth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, was given it on ae- 
count of its resemblance to a mulberry-leaf. 
Pelaponnesus was divided into various provin- 
ces, all of which were bounded on one side by 
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the sca, with the exception of Arcania, which ' 


was in the centre of the country. These prov- 
inces, hesides Arcapta, Were Acuata in the 
north, Eris in the west, Messenta in the west 
and south, Laconta in the south and cast, [Ar- 


eoLrs in the east,] and Cortinruia in the east - 


and north. An account of the geography of the 
peninsula is given under these names. "The 
area of Peloponnesus is computed to be seven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine En- 
glish miles, and it probably contained a popu- 
lation of upward of a million in the flourisliing 
period of Greek history.  Peloponnesus was 
originally inhabited by Pelasgians. Subsequent- 
ly the Acheans, who belonged to the Æolic 
race, settled in the eastern and southern parts 
of the peniusula, in Argolis, Laconia, and Mes- 
senia; and the lonians in the northern part, in 
Achaia; while the remains of the original in- 
habitants of the country, the Pelasgians, col- 
lected chicfly in thc central part, in Arcadia. 
Eighty years after the Trojan war, according to 
mythical ehronology, the Dorians, under the 
conduct of the Heraclidz, invaded and conquer- 
ed Peloponnesus, and established Dorie states 
in Argolis, Laconia, and Messenia, from whence 
they extended their power over Corinth, Sic- 
yon, and Megara. Part of the Achzan popula- 
tion remained in these provinces as tributary 
subjects to the Dorians, under the name of Peri- 
cci, while others of the Acheans passed over 
to the north of Peloponnesus, expelled the Io- 
nians, and settled in this part of the country, 
which was called after them Achaia. "The Æto- 
lians, who had invaded Peloponnesus along with 
the Dorians, settled in Elis and became inter- 
mingled with the original inhabitants. The 
peninsula remained under Doric influence dur- 
ing the most important period of Greek history, 
and opposed to the great [onic city of Athens. 
After the conquest of Messenia by the Spartans, 
it was under the supremacy of Sparta till the 
overthrow of the power of the latter by the 
Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, D.C. 371. 
Péuors (IIéAoy), grandson of Jupiter (Zeus), 
son of Tantalus and Dione, the daughter of 
Atlas. Some writers eall his mother Euryanassa 
or Clytia. He was married to Hippodamia, by 
whom he became the father of Atreus, Thyes- 
tes, Dias, Cynosurus, Corinthius, Hippalmus 
(Hippalemus or Hippalcimus), Hippasus, Cleon, 
Argius, Alcathous, Alius, Pittheus, Treezen, 
Nicippe, and Lysidice. By Axioche or the 
nymph Danais he is said to have been the father 
of Chrysippus. Pelops was king of Pisa in Elis, 
and from him the great southern peninsula of 
Greece was believed to have derived its name 
Peloponnesus. According to a tradition, which 
became very gencral in later times, Pelops was 
a Phrygian, who was expelled by Jlus from 
Phrygia (hence called by Ovid, Met., viii., 622, 
Pelopeia arva), and thereupon migrated with his 
great wealth to Pisa. Others describe him as 
a Paphlagonian, and call the Paphlagonians 
themselves MeAoryio. Others, again, represent 
him as a native of Greece ; and there can be 
little doubt that in the earliest traditions Pelops 
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mainly of the story of his being cut to pieces 
and boiled, of his contest with CEnomaus and 
Hippodamia, and of his relation to his sons; to 
Which we may add the honors paid to his re- 
mains. 1. Pelops cut to pieces and boiled (Kpeovp- 
yia léAomoc). Tantalus, the favorite of the 
gods, once invited them to a repast, and on that. 
occasion killed his own son, and having boiled 
him, set the flesh before them tliat they might 
eat it. Dut the immortal gods, kuowing what 
it was, did not touch it ; Ceres (Demeter) alone, 
being absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, 
consumed the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon 
the gods ordered Mercury (Hermes) to put the 
limbs of Pelops into a caldron, and thereby 
restore him to life. When the process was 
over, Clotho took him out of the caldron, and 
as the shoulder consumed by Ceres (Demeter) 
was wanting, the goddess supplied its place by 
one made of ivory; his descendants (the Pelo- 
pida), as a mark of their origin, were believed 
to have ane shoulder as white as ivory.—2. Con- 
test with Gznomaus and Hippodamia. As an or- 
acle had declared to QZnomaus that he should 
be killed by his son-in-law, he refused giving 
his fair daughter Hippodamia in marriage to any 
one. But since many suitors appeared, Csno- 
maus declared that he would bestow her hand 
upon the man who should conquer him in the 
chariot-race, but that he should kill all who 
were defeated by him. Among other suitors 
Pelops also presented himself, but when he saw 
the heads of his conqnered predecessors stuck 
up ahove the door of CEnomaus, he was seized 
with fear, and endeavored to gain the favor of 
Myrtilus, the chariotcer of CEnomaus, promis 
ing him half the kingdom if he would assist him 
in conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and 
left out the linch-pins of the chariot of CEnoma- 
us. In the race the chariot of CEnomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. Thus 
Hippodamia became the wife of Pelops. But 
as Pelops had now gained his object, he was 
unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus; and ac- 
cordingly, as they were driving alang a cliff, he 
threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole race. Pelops 
returned with Hippodamia to Pisa in Elis, and 
soon also made himself master of Olympia, 
where he restored the Olympian games with 
greater splendor than they had ever heen cele- 
brated beforc.—3. The sons of Pelops. Chrysip- 
pus was the favorite of his father, and was, in 
consequence, envied by his hrothers. The two 
eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, with 
the connivance of Hippodamia, accordingly mur- 
dered Chrysippus, and threw lis body into a 
well. Pelops, who suspected his sons of the 
murder, expelled them from the country. Hip- 
podamia, dreading the anger of her husband, fled 
to Midea in Argolis, from whence her remains 
were afterward conveyed by Pelops to Olympia. 
Pelops, after his death, was hanored at Olympia 
above all other heroes His tomb, with an iron 
sarcophagus, existed on the banks of the Alphe- 
us, not far from the temple of Diana (Artemis), 
near Pisa. The spot on which his sanctuary 


was described as a native of Greece and not as | (Ie2óriov) stood in the Altis was said to have 


a foreign immigrant ; | 
the tamer of horses and the favorite of Neptune 
(Poscidon) The legends about Pelops consist 


and in them he is called been dedicated hy Hercules, who also offered 


ta him the first sacrifices. ‘The magistrates of 


| the Eleans likewisc offered to him there an an. 
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nual sacrifice, consisting of a black ram, with 
special ceremonies. The name of Pelops was 
so celebrated that it was constantly used by the 
poets in connection with his descendants and 
the cities they inhabited. Herce we find Atreus, 
the son of Pelops, called Pelopeius Atreus, and 
Agamemnon, the grandson or great-grandson 
of Atreus, called Pelopezus Agamemnon. In the 
same way, Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamem- 
non, and Hermione, the wife of Menelaus, are 
cach called by Ovid Pelopeia virgo. Virgil (Am, 
ii, 193) uses the phrase Pelopéa mania to sig- 
nify the cities in Peloponnesus which Pelops 
and his descendants ruled over; and, in like 
manner, Mycenæ is called by Ovid Pelopciades 
Myeena. 

Prioris, PELOnÍAs, or Pevorus (Hezopic, Te- 
Aoptác, Héñopoç : now Cape Faro), the northeast- 
ern point of Sicily, was northeast of Messana, on 
the Fretum Siculum, and one of the three prom- 
ontories which formed the triangular figure of 
the island. According to the usual story, it de- 
rived its name from Pelorus, the pilot of Hanni- 
bal's ship, who was buried here after being kill- 
ed by Hannibal in a fit of anger; but the name 
was more ancient than Hannibal's time, being 
mentioned by Thucydides. On the promontory 
there was a temple of Neptune (Poseidon), and 
a tower, probably a light-liouse, from which the 
modern name of the Cape (Faro) appears to have 
come. 

Prronvs (lIéAopoc: now probably Lori or Lu- 
ri), a river of Iberia in Asia, appears to have 
been à southern tributary of the Cyrus (now 
Kour). 

Pgrso or Priso (now Plattensee), a great lake 
in Pannonia, the waters of which were con- 
ducted into the Danube by the Emperor Galeri- 
us, who thus gained a great quantity of fertile 
Jand for his newly-formed province of Valeria. 

Perta (MléAra:: WeArnvéc), an ancient and 
flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the north of 
Phrygia, ten parasangs from Celene (Xenoph.), 
and no doubt the same place as the Petia ofthe 
Roman writers, twenty-six Roman miles north 
or northeast of Apamea Cibotus, to the conven- 
tus of which it belonged. The surrounding dis- 
trict is called by Strabo 70 IIeArgvóv «eótov. Its 
site is uncertain. Some identify it with the 
ruins eight miles south of Sandakli; others, with 
those near Ishekli. 

Petrvinum (Peltuinas, -átis: now Monte Bel- 
lo), a town of the Vestini in Central Italy. 

PELUsium (IIgAoóciov: Egypt. Peremoun or 
Peromi; in the Old Testament, Sin: all these 
names are derived from nouns meaning mud: 
Unrovotdrn¢ ; Pelusióta : ruins at Tineh), also 
called Asaris in early times, a celebrated city 
of Lower Egypt, stood on the eastern side of the 
easternmost mouth of the Nile, which was call- 
ed after it the Pelusiac mouth, twenty stadia 
(two geographical miles) from the sea, in the 
midst of morasses, from which it obtained its 
name. As the Key of Egypt on the northeast, 
and the frontier city toward Syria and Arabia, 
it was strongly fortified, and was the scene of 
many battles and sieges in the wars of Egypt 
with Assyria, Persia, Syria, and Rome, from the 
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the district of Augustamnica. It was the birth- 
place of the geographer Claudius Ptolemæus. 

Penires, the household gods of the Romans, 
both those of a private family and of the state, 
as the great family of citizens. Hence we have 
to distinguish between private and public Pena- 
tes. The name is connected with penus, and 
the images of those gods were kept in the pene- 
tralia, or the central part of the house. ‘The 
Lares were included among the Penates; both 
names, in fact, are often used synonymously. 
The Lares, however, though included in the 
Penates, were not the only Penates; foi cach 
family had usually no more than one Lar, where- 
as the Penates are always spoken of in the plu- 
ral Since Jupiter and Juno were regarded as 
the protectors of happiness and peace in the 
family, these divinities were worshipped as Pe- 
nates. Vesta was also reckoned among the Pe- 
nates; for each hearth, being the symbol of do- 
mestic union, had its Vesta. All other Penates, 
both public and private, seem to have consisted 
of certain sacred relics connected with indefi- 
nite divinities, and hence Varro says that the 
number and names of the Penates were indef- 
inite. Most ancient writers believe that the 
Penates of the state were brought by Æneas 
from Troy into Italy, and were preserved first at 
Lavinium, afterward at Alba Longa, and finally 
at Rome. At Rome they had a chapel near 
the centre of the city, in a place called sub Velia. 
As the public Lares were worshipped in the 
central part of the city and at the public hearth, 
so the private Penates had their place at the 
hearth of every house, and the table also was 
sacred to them. On the hearth a perpetual fire 
was kept up in their honor, and the table al- 
ways contained the salt-cellar and the firstlings 
of fruit for these divinitics. Every meal that 
was taken in the house thus resembled a saeri- 
fice offered to the Penates, beginning with a 
purification and ending with a libation, which 
was poured either on the table or upon the 
hearth. After every absence from the hearth, 
the Penates were saluted like the living inhab- 
itants of the house; and whoever went abroad 
prayed to the Penates and Lares for a happy re- 
turn, and when he came back to his house, he 
hung up his armor, staff, and the like, by the- 
side of their images. 

Prx&rs, that is, Daphne, daughter of the riv- 
er-god Pencus. 

PENELEOs (II nvéAewc), son of Hippalemus and 
Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was. 
the father of Opheltes, and is also mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen. He was one of 
the leaders of the Bootians in the war against 
Troy, where he slew llioneus and Lycon, and 
was wounded by Polydamas. He is said to have 
bcen slain by Eurypylus, the son of Telephus. 

PENELOPE (IIgveAóm, Meve»óy, Unvedórela), 
daughter of Icarius and Peribcea of Sparta, mar- 
ried Ulysses, king of Ithaca. (Respecting her 
marriage, vid. Icartus, No. 2.) By Ulysses she 
liad an only child, Telemachus, who was an in- 
fant when her husband sailed against Troy. 
During the long absence of Ulysses she was be- 
leaguered by numerous and importunate suitors, 


defeat of Sennacherib near it by Sethon down | whom she deceived by declaring that she must 


to its capture by Octavianus after the battle of 
Actium. In later times it was the capital of 
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finish a large robe which she was making for 
Laértes, her aged father-in-law, before she could: 
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make up her mind. During the daytime she 
aecordingly worked at the robe, and in the night 
she undid the work of the day. By this means 
She sueeeeded in putting off tlie suitors. But 
at length her stratagem was betrayed by her 
servants ; and when, in eonsequenee, the faith- 
ful Penelope was pressed more and more by tlie 
impatient suitors, Ulysses at length arrived in 
Ithaca, after an absence of twenty years. Hav- 
ing recognized her husband by several signs, 
she heartily weleomed him, and the days of her 
grief and sorrow were at an end. Vid. ULys- 
ses. While Homer deseribes Penelope as a 
most ehaste and faithful wife, some later writ- 
ers eharge her with the very opposite viee, and 
relate that by Mereury (Hermes) or by all the 
suitors together she became the mother of Pan. 
They add that Ulysses, on his return, repudiated 
her, whereupon she went to Sparta, and thenee 
to Mantinea, where her tomb was shown in after 
times. Aceording to another tradition, she mar- 
ried Telegonus, after he had killed his father 
Ulysses. 

[ PENEsT/E (Ilevéorar), according to Stephanus 
of Byzantium, a Thessalian tribe, but according 
to Livy, a warlike raee of Greeian Illyria, in the 
distriet Penestia or Penestiana terra, on the bor- 
ders of Thessaly and Maeedonia.] 

PreNEvs (Ilgveióc). 1. (Now Salambria or Sa- 
lamria), the chief river of Thessaly, and one of 
the most important in all Greece, rises near Alal- 
comene in Mount Lacmon, a braneh of Mount 
Pindus, flows first southeast and then northeast, 
and after receiving many affluents, of whieh the 
most important were the Enipeus, the Letheus, 
and the Titaresius, forces its way through the 
Vale of Tempe between Mounts Ossa and Olym- 
pusintothesea. Vid. Tempe. Asa god, Peneus 
was called a son of Oceanus and Tethys. By 
the Naiad Creusa he beeame the father of Hyp- 
seus, Stilbe, and Daphne. Cyrene also is ealled 
by some his wife, and by others his daughter, 
and henee Peneus is deseribed as the progeni- 
tor of Aristeus.—2. (Now Gastunt), a river in 
Elis, whieh rises on the frontiers of Areadia, 
flows by the town of Elis, and falls into the sea be- 
tween the promontories Chelonatas and lehthys. 

Pénius, a little river of Pontus, falling into 
the Euxine. (Ovid, Ez Ponto, iv., 10.) 

PENNINzE Aures. Vid. ALPEs. 

[PENNvs, Junius M. 1. Pretor B.C. 172, and 
obtained Nearer Spain for his province. He was 
consul B.C. 167, with Q. /Elius Paetus, and ob- 
tained Pise as his provinee.—2. M. Junius, son 
of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs B.C. 
126, in which year he brought forward a law for 
expelling all strangers or foreigners ( peregrini) 
from Rome. This law was opposed by C. Grac- 
chus, but was carried. Pennus was afterward 
eleeted to the edileship, but died before obtain- 
ing any higher honor in the state.] 

PENTAPOLIS (IlevrámoA:n), the name for any 
assoeiation of five eities, was applied speeific- 
ally to, 1. 'The five ehief eities of Cyrenaiea in 
Northern Afriea, Cyrene, Berenice, Arsinc^, 
Ptolemais, and Apollonia, from whieh, under tne 
Ptolemies, Cyrenaiea received the name of 
Pentapolis, or Pentapolis Libye, or, in the Ro- 
man writers, Pentapolitana Regio. When the 
name oceurs alone, this is its meaning; the 
other applications of it are but rare.—2. The 
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five cities of the Philistines in the southwest of 
Palestine, namely, Gaza, Ashdod (Azotus), Aska- 
lon, Gath, and Ekron.—3. In the apocryphal 
Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (X., 6), the name 
is applied to the five “ eities of the plain” of the 
southern Jordan, Sodom, Gomorrha, Adama, 
Zeboim, and Zoar, all of whieh (exeept the last, 
whieh was spared at the intercession of Loty 
were overthrown by fire from heaven, and the 
valley in whieh they stood was buried beneath 
the waters of the Dead Sea. 

PENTELEUM (IlevréAetov), a fortified place in 
the north of Areadia, near Pheneus. 

PENTÉLÍcus Mons (ro IlevreAtkóv öpoç: uow 
Penteli), a mountain in Attiea, celebrated for its 
marble, which derived its name from the demus 
of Pentéle (IIevréA), lying on its southern slope. 
It is a branch of Mount Parnes, from whieh it 
runs in a southeasterly direction between Athens 
and Marathon to the coast. It is probably the 
same as the mountain ealled Drilessus (Bp:270- 
cóc) by Thueydides and others. 

PgNTHESILEA (Ilev@eciAeca), daughter of Mars 
(Ares) and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons. 
After the death of Heetor she eame to the assist- 
ance of the Trojans, but was slain by Achilles, 
who mourned over the dying queen on aceount 
of her beauty, youth, and valor. Thersites rid- 
ieuled the grief of Achilles, and was, in eonse- 
quenee, killed by the hero. ‘Thereupon Diome- 
des, a relative of Thersites, threw the body of 
Penthesilea into the River Seamander ; but, ac- 
cording to others, Aehilles himself buried it om 
the banks of the Xanthus. 

Pentneus (Ilev6edc), son of Eehion and A gave,. 
the daughter of Cadmus. He sueceeded Cad- 
mus as king of Thebes ; and having resisted the 
introduetion of the worship of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus) into his kingdom, he was driven mad by the 
god, his palaee was hurled to the ground, and he 
himself was torn to pieees by his own mother 
and her two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, who, in 
their Baeehie phrensy, believed him to be a wild 
beast. Theplaee where Pentheus suffered death 
is said to have been Mount Cithwron or Mount. 
Parnassus. Itis related that Pentheus got upon. 
a tree for the purpose of witnessing in seeret 
the revelry of the Baeehie women, but on being 
diseovered by thein was torn to pieees. Ae- 
eording to a Corinthian tradition, the women: 
were afterward eommanded by an oracle to dis- 
cover that tree, and to worship it like the god 
Baeehus (Dionysus); and, aceordingly, out of 
the tree two carved images of the god were 
made. The tragie fate of Pentheus forms the 
subject of the Baceha of Euripides. 

[Pentuitip@ (Ilev@:Aidac), a noble family at 
Mytilene in Lesbos, who derived their origin 
from Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who was 
said to have led a eolony to Lesbos. ] 

PzNTHÍLUSs (MévO:2oc), son of Orestes and Eri- 
gone, is said to have led a colony of /Eolians to: 
Thrace. He was the father of Echelatus and 
Damasias. 

Pentri, one of the most important of the 
tribes in Samnium, were conquered by the Ro- 
mans along with the other Samnites, and were 
the only one of the Samnite tribes who remain- 
ed faithful to the Romans when the rest of the- 
nation revolted to Hannibal in the seeond Punic 
war. "Their ehief town was So 
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Peor, a mountain of Palestine, in the land 
of Moab, only mentioned in the Pentateuch. It 
was probably one of the summits of the mount- 
ains called Abarim, which ran north and south 
through Moabitis, along the eastern side of the 
valley of the southern Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

Péos Artimipos (Iléo¢, probably corrupted 
from Eréoc, cave,’Apteuldog : ruins at Beni Has- 
san), a city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, 
on the eastern bank of the Nilc, nearly opposite 
to Hermopolis the Great, on the western bank. 
It is remarkable as the site of the most extensive 
rock-hewn catacombs in all Egypt, the walls of 
which are covered with sculptures and paintings 
of the greatest importance for elucidating Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

PrEPAnETHUS (Ilezápzgfoc: Merrapí0ros : now 
Piperi), a small island in the Agean Sea, off the 
coast of Thessaly, and east of Halonesus, with 
a town of the same name upon it, and two other 
small places. It produced a considerable quan- 
tity of wine. Jt is mentioned in connection 
with Halonesus in the war between Philip and 
the Athenians. Vid. HALONESUS. 

[Perunos (HMégvos). 1. A city on the west coast 
of Laconia, twenty stadia from Thalame. In 
front of it lay, 2. A small island of the saine 
name, where, according to tradition, the Dios- 
curi were born.] 

Pernrepo (Heppado). Vid. Graz. 

Peroza (Ilémovga: ruins near Besh-Shehr), a 
city in the west of Phrygia, of some note in ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Pérza (7 Hepaia, se yz or yópa, the country 


on the opposite side). a general name for any dis- | 


trict belonging to or closely connected with a 
country, from the main part of which it was 
separated by a sea or river, was used specific- 
-ally for, 1. The part of Palestine east of the 
Jordan in gencral, but usually, in a more re- 
stricted sense, for a part of that region, namely, 
the district between the Rivers Hieromax on 
the north. and Arnon on the south. Respecting 
its political connections with the rest of the 
country, vid. PALÆSTINA. — 2. Perma Rnono- 
RUM (7) Tepaia TOv 'Podíwv), also called the Rho- 
dian Chersonese, a district in the south of Caria, 
opposite to the island of Rhodes, from Mount 
Phenix on the west, to the frontier of Lycia on 
ihe east. "This strip of coast, which was reck- 
oned fifteen hundred stadia in length (by sea), 
and was regarded as onc of the finest spots on 
the earth, was colonized by the Rhodians at an 
early period, and was always in close political 
connection with Rhodes eveu under the suc- 
cessive rulers of Caria; aud, after the victory 
of the Romans over Antioehus the Great. B.C. 
190, it was assigned, with the whole of Carian 
Doris, to the independent republic of the Rho- 
dians. Vid. Ruopus.—3. P. TENEDmORUM (ze- 
paia Tevediwv), a strip of the western coast of 
Mysia, opposite to the island of Tenedos, be- 


tween Cape Sigeum on thc north, and Alexandrea | 


Troas on the south.—4 A city on the western 
coast of Mysia, near Adramyttium, one of the 
colonies of the Mytileneans, and not improb- 


ably preserving in its name that of a district : 
once called Perea Mytileneorum ; for the peo- - 


ple of Mytilene are known to have had many 
settlements on this coast. 
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leader in the formidable mutiny of the Panno- 
nian legions, which broke out at the — | 
of the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 14. He was kille 
by order of Drusus.] 

Percote (Iepkórg, formerly Ileprórn, accord- 
ing to Strabo: now Borgas or Burgus, Turk., 
and Percate, Grk.), a very ancient city of Mysia, 
between Abydos and Lampsacus, near the Hel- 
lespont, on a river called Percares, in a bean- 
tiful situation. It is mentioned by Homer. 

Perpiccas (Ilepdixxac). 1. I. The founder of 
the Macedonian monarchy, according to Herodo- 
tus, though later writers represent Caranus as 
the first king of Macedonia, and make Perdiecas 
only the fourth. Vid. Caranus. According to 
Herodotus, Perdiccas and his two brothers, Gau- 
anes and Aéropus, were Argives of the race of 
Temenus, who settled near Mount Bermius, from 
whence they subdued the rest of Maccdonia. 
(Herod., viil., 137, 138.) It is clear, however, 
that the dominions of Perdiccas and his imme- 
diate successors comprised but a very smali 
part of the country subsequently known under 
that name. Perdiccas was succeeded by his 
son Argeus. — 2. II. King of Macedonia from 
about B.C. 454 to 413, was the son and success- 
or of Alexander I. Shortly before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war Perdiecas 
was at war with the Athenians, who sent a force 
to support his brother Philip, and Derdas, a 
Macedonian chieftain, against the king, while 
the latter espoused the cause of Potidea, which 
had shaken off the Athenian yoke, B.C. 432. In 
the following year peace was concluded be- 
tween Perdiccas and the Athenians, but it did 
not last long, and he was during the greater 
part of his reign on hostile terms with the Athe- 
nians. In 429 his dominions were invaded by 
Sitalces, king of the powerful Thracian tribe of 
the Odrysians, but the enemy was compelled, 
by want of provisions, to return home. Jt was 
in great part at his instigation that Brasidas in 
424 set out on his celebrated expedition to Mac- 
edonia and Thrace. ln the following year (423), 
however, a misunderstanding arose between 
him and Brasidas ; in cousequence of which he 
abandoned the Spartan alliance, and concluded 
peace with Athens. Subsequently we find him 
at one time in alliance with the Spartans, and 
at another time with the Athenians; and it is 
evident that he joined one or other of the bel- 
ligerent parties according to the dictates of his 
own interest at the moment.—3. III. King of 
Macedonia B.C. 364-359, was thc. second son 
of Amyntas II. by his wife Eurydice. On the 
assassination of his brother Alexander II. by 
Ptolemy of Alorus, 367, the crown of Macedo- 
nia devolved upon him by hereditary right, but 
Piolemy virtually enjoyed the sovercign power 
as guardian of Perdiccas till 364, when the lat- 
ter caused Ptolemy to be put to death, and took 
the government into his own hands. Of the 
reign of Perdiccas we have very little informa- 
tion. We learn only that he was at one time 
engaged in hostilities with Athens on account 
of Amphipolis, and that he was distinguished 
for his patronage of men of letters. He fell in 
battle against the Illyrians, 359.—4. Son of Oron- 
tes, a Macedonian of the province of Orestis, 


, Was one of the most distinguished of the generals 


[Percennivs, a cominon soldier, was the ring- | of Alexander the Great. He accompanied Alex- 
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ander throughout his campaigns in Asia; and 
he king on his death-bed is said to have taken 
the royal signet-ring from his finger and given 
it to Perdiccas. After the death of the king 
(323), Perdiccas had the chief authority intrust- 
ed to him under the command of the new king 
Arrhideus, who was a mere puppet in his hands, 
and he still fnrther strengthened his power by 
the assassination of his rival Meleager. Vid. 
Mevracer. The other generals of Alexander 
regarded him with fear and suspicion ; and at 
length his ambitious schemes induced Antipater, 
Cratcrus, and Ptolemy to unite in a league and 
declare open war against Perdiccas. Thus as- 
sailed ou all sides, Perdiccas determined to 
leave Eumenes in Asia Minor, to make head 
against their cornmon enemies in that qnarter, 
while he himself marched into Egypt against 
Ptolemy. He advanced withont opposition as 
far as Pelusium, but found the banks of the Nile 
strongly fortified and guarded by Ptolemy, and 
was repulsed in repeated attempts to force the 
passage of the river; in the last of which, near 
Memphis, he lost great numbers of men. There- 
upon his troops, who had long been discontent- 
ed with Perdiccas, rose in mutiny, and put him 
to death in his own tent. 

Pernpix (llépdi5), the sister of Dedalus, and 
mother of Talos, or, according to others, the 
sisters son of Dedalus, figu ¢3 in the mytho- 
logical period of Greek art, as the inventor of 
various implements, chiefly for working in wood. 
Perdix is sometimes confounded with Talos or 
Calos, aud it is best to regard the various le- 
gends respecting Perdix, Palos, and Calos as 
referring to one and the same person, namely, 
according to the mythographers, a nephew of 
Dedalus. ‘The inventions ascribed to him are, 
the saw, the idea of which is said to have been 
suggested to him by the back-bone of a fish, or 
the teeth of a serpent; the chisel; tlic com- 
passes; the potter’s wheel. His skill excited 
the jealousy of Dedalus, who threw him head- 
long from the temple of Minerva (Athena) on 
the Acropolis, but the goddess caught him iu his 
fall, and changed him into the bird which was 
named after him, perdiz, the partridge. 

Perecrinus PuorEUs, a cynic philosopher, 
born at Parium, on the Hellespont, flourished in 
the reign of the Antonines. After a youth spent 
in debauchery and crimes, he visited Palestine, 
where he turned Christian, and by dint of hypoc- 
risy attained to some authority in the Church. 
He next assumed the cynic garb, and returned 
to his native town, where, to obliterate the mem- 
ory of his crimes, he divided his inheritance 
among the populace. Hc again set out on his 
travels, and after visiting many places, and 
adopting every method to make himself conspic- 
uous, he at length resolved on publicly burning 


himself at the Olympic games; and carried his | 
resolutiou into effeet in the two hundred and | 


thirty-sixth Olympiad, A.D. 165. Lucian, who 
knew Peregrinus, and who was present at his 
strange self immolation, has left us an account 
of his life. 

PERENNA, ANNA. Vid. ANNA. 

Prerennis, succeeded Paternus in A.D. 183, 
as sole prefect of the pretorians, and, Com- 
modus being completely sunk in debauchery and 
loth, virtually ruled the expire. Having, how- 
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ever, rendered himself obnoxious to the sol- 
diery, he was put to death by them in 186 or 
187. Dion Cassius represents Perennis as a 
man of a pure and upright life; but the other 
historians charge him with having encouraged 
the emperor in all his excesses, and urged him 
on in his career of profligacy. 

[Pereus (Mepeúc), son of Elatus and Laodice, 
brother of Stymphalus, and father of Neera.] 

Perea (IIépyy : Mepyatos : ruins at Murtana), 
an ancient and important city of Pamphylia, lay 
a little inland, northeast of Attalia, between the 
Rivers Catarrhactes and Cestrus, sixty stadia 
(six geographical miles) from the mouth of the 
former. It was a celebrated seat of the wor- 
ship of Diana(Artemis). On an eminence near 
the city stood a very ancient and renowned 
temple of the goddess, at which a yearly festi- 
val was celebrated ; and the coins of Perga bear 
images of the goddess and her temple. Under 
the later Roman empire, it was the capital of 
Pamphylia Secunda. It was the first place in 
Asia Minor visited by the Apostle Paul on his 
first missionary journey (Acts, xiii., 13 ; vid also 
xiv., 25). Splendid ruins of the city are still 
visible about sixteen miles northeast of Adalia. 

Percima and Preredmia. Vid. PERGAMON, 
No. 1. 

PERGAMON or -um, Percs Mos Or -us (70 Tlép- 
yauov, y Mépyauos : the former by far the most 
usual form in the classical writers, though the 
lattcr is more common in English, probably on 
account of its use in our version of the Bible, 
Rev., ii, 13; in Latin it seldom occurs in the 
nominative, but, when used, the form is Perga- 
mum: Ilepyaunvéc, Pergaménus. The word is 
significant, connected with répyoc, a tower ; it is 
nsed in the plural form, répyaun, as a com- 
mon noun by 4schylus, Prom., 956; Euripides, 
Phen., 1098, 1176). 1. The citadel of Troy, and 
used poetically for Troy itself: the poets also 
use the forms Percima (ra IIépyaua) and Per- 
GAMIA (7 Hepyauía, SC. 0216) : the king of Troy, 
Laomedon, is called Ilepyaguíóge, and the Ro- 
mans are spoken of by Silius Italicus as “ san- 
guis Pergameus." — 2. (Ruins at Bergama or 
Pergamo), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, the 
capital of the kingdom of Pergamus, and after- 
ward of the Roman province of Asia, wis situ- 
ated in the district of Sonthern Mysia calle d Teu- 
thrania, in one of the most beautiful and fertile 
valleys in the world. Jt stood on the northern 
bank of the River Caiens, at a spot where that 
river receives the united waters of two small 
tributaries, the Selinus, which flowed through 
the city, and the Cetius, which washed its walls. 
The navigable river Caicus connected it with 
the sea at the Elaitic Gulf, from which its dis- 
tance was somewhat less than twenty miles. 
It was built at the foot, and on the lowest slopes, 
of two steep hills, on oue of which the ruins of 
the acropolis are still visible, and in the plain 
below are the remains of the Asclepieum and 
other temples, of the stadiurn, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre, and of other buildings. The 
origin of the city is lost in mythical traditions, 
which ascribed its foundation to a colony from 
Arcadia nnder the Heractid Tetephus, and its 
name to Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus and An- 
dromache, who made himself king of Teuthra- 
nia by killing the king Arius in i combat. 
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There is also a tradition that a colony of Epi- 
daurians settled here under 7Esculapius (As- 
clepius). At all events, it was already, in the 
time of Xenophon, a very ancient city, with a 
mixed population of 'l'euthranians and Greeks ; 
but it was not a place of much importance until 
the time of the successors of Alexander. After 
the defeat of Antigonus at Jpsus in 301, the 
northwestern part of Asia Minor was united to 
the Thracian kingdom of Lysimacnus, who en- 
larged and beautified the city of Pergamus, and 
used it as a treasury on account of its strength 
as a fortress. The command of the fortress 
was intrusted to PHiLeTRUS, who, toward the 
end of the reign of Lysimachus, revolted to Se- 
leucus, king of Syria, retaining, however, the 
fortress of Pergamus in his own hands, and, 
upon the death of Seleucus in 280, Philetzrus 
established himself as an independent ruler. 
This is the date of the commencement of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 
was only assumed by the second successor of 
Phileteerus, ATraALvs IL, after his great victory 
over the Gauls. The successive kings of Per- 
gamus were Puitermrvs, 280-263; EUMENES 
I., 263-241; Arrauus IL, 241-197; EUMENES 
II., 197-159; Arranus II. PriraApELPIUs, 159— 
138; ArtaLus II. PuinowETon, 138-133. For 
the outline of their history, vid. the articles. 
The kingdom reached its greatest extent after 
the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 190, when the Romans bestowed 
upon Eumenes II. the whole of Mysia, Lydia, 
both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia. 
It was under the same king that Pergamus 
reached the height of its splendor, and that the 
celebrated library was founded, whict: for a long 
time rivalled that of Alexandrea, and the for- 
mation of which occasioned the invention of 
parchment, charta Pergamena. This library was 
afterward united to that of Alexandrea, having 
been presented by Antony to Cleopatra. Dur- 
ing its existence at Pergamus, it formed the 
sentre of a great school of literature, which ri- 
valled that of Alexandrea. On the death of At- 
talus III. in B.C. 133, the kingdom, by a bequest 
in his wiil, passed to the Romans, who took pos- 
session of it in 130 after a contest with the 
usurper Aristonicus, and erected it into the prov- 
ince of Asia, with the city of Pergamus for its 
£apital, which continued in such prosperity that 
Pliny calls it * longe clarissimum Asiz." The 
eity was an early seat of Christianity, and is 
one of the Seven Churches of Asia, to whom 
the apocalyptic epistles are addressed. St. John 
describes it as the scene of a persecution of 
Christianity, and ,the seat of gross idolatry, 
which had even infected the Church. "The ex- 
pression ** where Satan's seat is" is thought by 
Some to refer to the worship of the serpent, as 
the symbol of /Esculapius (Asclepius), the pa- 
tron god of the city. Under the Byzantine em- 
perors, the eapital of the province of Asia was 
transferred to Ephesus, and Pergamus lost much 
of its importance. Among the celebrated na- 
tives of the city were the rhetorician Apollo- 
dorus and the physician Galen.—3. A very an- 
cient city of Crete, the foundation of which was 
ascribed to the Trojans who survived their city. 
The legislator Lycurgus was said to have died | 
here, and his grave was shown. The site of | 
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the city is doubtful. Some place it at Perama, 
others at Platania. 

Percimus. Vid. PERGAMON. 

Perce. Vid. Perea. 

[Percus, a lake of Sicily, not far from the 
walls of Enna, on the banks of which Proser- 
pina (Persephone) was said to have been col- 
lecting flowers when she was seized and car- 
ried off by Pluto (Hades).] 

PERIANDER ([Hepiavdpoc). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, B.C. 
625, and reigned forty years, to B.C. 585. His 
rule was mild and beneficent at first, but after- 
ward became oppressive. According to the 
common story, this change was owing to the 
advice of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, whom 
Periander had consulted on the best mode of 
maintaining his power, and who is said to have 
taken the messenger through a corn-ficld, cut- 
ting off as he went the tallest ears, and then to 
have dismissed him without committing himself 
to a verbal answer. The action, however, was 
rightly interpreted by Periander, who proceeded 
to rid himself of the most powerful nobles in 
the state. He made his power respected abroad’ 
as well as at home; and besides his conquest 
of Epidauras, mentioned below, he kept Corcyra 
in subjection. He was, like many of the other 
Greek tyrants, a patron of literature and philoso- 
phy, and Arion and Anacharsis were in favor at 
his court. He was very commonly reckoned 
among the Seven Sages, though by some he 
was excluded from their number, and Myson of 
Chenz in Laconia was substituted in his room. 
The private life of Periander was marked by 
misfortune and cruelty. He married Melissa, 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus. She 
bore him two sons, Cypselus and Lycophron, 
and was passionately beloved by him; but he 
is said to have killed her by a blow during her 
pregnancy, having been roused to a fit of anger 
by a false accusation brought against her. His 
wife’s death imbittered the remainder of his 
days, partly through the remorse which he felt 
for the deed, partly through the alienation of 
his younger son Lycophron, inexorably exasper- 
ated by his mother’s fate. The young man’s 
anger had been chiefly excited by Procles, and 
Periander, in revenge, attacked Epidaurus, and, 
having reduced it, took his father-in-law pris- 
oner. Periander sent Lycophron to Corcyra ; 
but when he was himself advanced in years, he 
summoned Lycophron back to Corinth to sue- 
ceed to the tyranny, seeing that Cypselus, his 
elder son, was unfit to hold it, from deficieney 
of understanding. Lycophron refused to return 
to Corinth as long as his father was there ; 
thereupon Periander offered to withdraw to 
Corcyra if Lycophron would come home and 
take the government. To this he assented; but 
the Corcyreans, not wishing to have Periander 
among them, put Lycophron to death. Perian- 
der shortly afterward died of despondency, at 
the.age of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
years, according to Diogenes Laertius. He was 
succeeded by a relative, Psammetichus, son of 
Gordias.—2. Tyrant of Ambracia, was contem- 
porary with his more famous namesake of Cor- 
inth, to whom he was also related, being the 
son of Gorgus, who was son or brother to Cyp- 
selus. Periander was deposed by the people. 
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probably atter tle death of the Corinthian tyrant 
(585). 

Perisasa (Hepíboca). 1. Wife of Icarius, and 
mother of Penelope. Vid. Icartus, No. 2.— 
3. Daughter of Alcathous, and wife of Tela- 
mon, by whom she beeame the mother of Ajax 
and Teucer. Some writers call her Eribea.— 
3. Daughter of Hipponous, and wife of CEneus, 
by whom she became the mother of Tydeus. 
Vid. GZuEvs.—4. Wife of King Polybus of Cor- 
inth.—[5. Daughter of Acesamenus, mother by 
Axius of Pelagon.—6. Daughter of Eurymedon, 
mother of Nausithous by Neptune (Poseidon).] 

PericLes (MepirAño). 1. The greatest of 
Athenian statesmen, was the son of Xanthip- 
pus and Agariste, both of whom belonged to the 
noblest families of Athens. The fortune of his 
parents procured for him a eareful education, 
whieh his extraordinary abilities and diligence 
turned to the best aecount. He received in- 
struetion from Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anax- 
agoras. With Anaxagoras he lived on terms 
of the most intimate friendship, till the philos- 
opher was compelled to retire from Athens. 
Prom this great and original thinker Pericles 
was believed to have derived not only the east 
of his mind, but the character of his eloquence, 
whieh, in the elevation of its sentiments, and 
the purity and loftiness of its style, was the 
fitting expression of the force and dignity of his 
character and the grandeur of his conceptions. 
Of the oratory of Pericles no specimens remain 
to us, but it is described by ancient writers as 
characterized by singular force andenergy. He 
was described as thundering and lightening when 
he spoke, and as carrying the weapons of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) upon his tongue. In B.C. 469, Peri- 
cles began to take part in public affairs, forty 
years before his death, and was soon regarded 
as the head of the more democratical part in the 
state, in opposition to Cimon. He gained the 
favor of the people by the laws which he got 
passed for their benefit. Thus it was enacted 
through his means that the citizens should re- 
ceive from the public treasury the price of their 
adinittanee to the theatre, amounting to two 
oboli apiece; that those who served in the 
courts of the Helivea should be paid for their at- 
tendance ; and that those citizens who served 
as soldiers should likewise be paid. It was at 
his instigation that his friend Ephialtes propos- 
ed, in 461, the measure by which the Areopagus 
was deprived of those functions which rendered 
it formidable as an antagonist to the democrat- 
ical party. This suceess was followed by the 
ostraeism of Cimon, who was eharged with La- 
conism, and Pericles was thus placed at the 
head of public affairs at Athens. Perieles was 
distinguished as a general as well as a states- 
man, and frequently commanded the Athenian 
armies in their wars with the neighboring states. 
In 454 he commanded the Athenians in their 
campaigns against the Sicyonians and Aearna- 
nians; in 448 he led the army which assisted 
the Phoeians in the Sacred war ; and in 445 he 
rendered the most signal service to the state by 
recovering the island of Eubea, which had re- 
volted from Athens. Cimon had been previously 
recalled from exile, without any opposition from 
Perieles, but had died in 449. On his death the 
aristoeratieal party was headed by Thueydides, 
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tlie son of Melesias, but on the ostraeism of the 
latter in 444, the organized opposition of the 
aristocratical party was broken up, and Pericles 
was left without a rival. Throughout the re- 
mainder of his political course no one appeared 
to contest his supremacy; but the boundless in- 
fluence which he possessed was never perverted 
by him to sinister or unworthy purposes. So 
far from being a mere selfish demagogue, he 
neither indulged nor courted the multitude. 
The next important event in which Pericles was 
engaged was the war against Samos, which had 
revolted from Athens, and which he subdued 
after an arduous campaign, 440. The poet Soph- 
ocles was one of the generals who fought with 
Perieles against Samos. Forthe next ten years, 
till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians were not engaged in any considera- 
ble military operations. Duringthis period Peri- 
eles devoted especial attention to the Atlienian 
navy, as her supremacy rested on her maritime 
superiority, and he adopted various judicious 
means for consolidating and strengthening her 
empire over the islands of the 7Egean. The 
funds derived from the tribute of the allies and 
from other sources were, to a large extent, de- 
voted by him to the erection of those magnifi- 
cent temples and publie buildings which ren- 
dered Athens the wonder and admiration of 
Greece. Under his administration the Propy- 
lea, and the Parthenon, and the Odeum were 
erected, as well as numerous other temples 
and public buildings. With the stimulus af- 
forded by these works, architecture and sculp- 
ture reached their highest perfection, and some 
of the greatest artists of antiquity were em- 
ployed in erecting or adorning the buildings. 
The chief direction and oversight of the public 
edifices wasintrusted to Phidias. Vid. Pnipias. 
These works calling into activity almost every 
branch of industry and commerce at Athens, 
diffused universal prosperity while they proceed- 
ed, and thus contributed in this, as well as in 
other ways, to maintain the popularity and in- 
flnence of Pericles. But he still had many ene- 
mies, who were not slow to impute to him base 
and unworthy motives. From the comic poets 
Pericles had to sustain numerous attacks. They 
exaggerated his power, spoke of his party as 
Pisistratids, and called upon him to swear that 
he was not about to assume the tyranny. His 
high character and strict probity, however, ren- 
dered all these attacks harmless. But as his 
enemies were unable to ruin his reputation by 
these means, they attacked him through his 
friends. His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras, 
and his mistress Aspasia, were all accused be- 
fore the people. Phidias was condemned and 
east into prison (vid. Puiptas); Anaxagoras Was 
also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens (vid. 
Anaxagoras); and Aspasia was only acquitted 
through the entreaties and tears of Pericles. 
The Peloponnesian war has been falsely ascribed 
to the ambitious sehemes of Pericles. Itis true 
that he counselled the Athenians not to yield 
to the demands of the Lacedemonians, and he 
pointed out the immense advantages which the 
Athenians possessed in carrying on the war; 
but he did this because he saw that war was 
inevitable ; and that, as long as Athens retained 
the great power which she i ni 
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Sparta would never rest contented. On the out- 
break of the war in 431, a Peloponnesian army 
under Archidamus invaded Attica, and upon bis 
advice the Athenians conveyed their movable 
property into the city, and their cattle and beasts 
of burden to Eubea, and allowed the Pelopon- 
nesians to desolate Attica without opposition. 
The next year (430), when the Peloponnesians 
again invaded Attica, Pericles pursued the same 
policy as before. In this summer the plaguc 
madc its appearance in Athens. The Atheni- 
ans, being exposed to the devastation ofthe war 
and thc plague at the same time, began to turn 
their thoughts to peace, and looked upon Peri- 
cles as the author of all their distresses, inas- 
much as he had persuaded them to go to war. 
Pericles attempted to calm the public ferment ; 
but such was the irritation against him that hc 
was sentenced to pay a fine. The ill feeling of 
thc people having found this vent, Perieles soon 
resumed his accustomed sway, and was again 
elected one of the generals for the ensuing year 
(429). Meantime Pcricles had suffered in com- 
mon with his fcllow-citizens. "The plague car- 
ried off most of his near connections. His son 
Xanthippus, a profligate and undutiful youth, 
his sister, and most of his intimate friends, died 
ef it. Still he maintained unmoved his calm 
bearing and philosophic composure. At last his 
only surviving legitimate son, Paralus, a youth 
of greater promisc than his brother, fell a vic- 
tim. The firmness of Pericles then at last gave 
way: as he placed the funeral garland on the 
head of the lifeless youth, he burst into tears 
and sobbed aloud. He had one son remaining, 
his child by Aspasia, and he was allowed to cn- 
rol this son in his own tribe and give him his 
own name. In the autumn of 429, Pericles him- 
self died of a lingering sickness. When at the 
point of death, as his friends were gathcred 
round his bed, recalling his virtues and cnumer- 
ating his triumphs, Pericles, overhearing their 
reinarks, said that they had forgotten his great- 
est praise : that no Athenian through his means 
had been made to put on mourning. He sur- 
vived the commencement of tlle war two years 
and six months. The name of the wife of Peri- 
cles is not mentioned. She had been the wife 
of Hipponicus, by whom she was the mother of 
Callias She bore two sons to Pericles, Xan- 
thippus and Paralus. She lived unhappily with 
Pericles, and a divorce took place by mutual 
consent, when Pericles connected himself with 
Aspasia. Of his strict probity he left the de- 
cisive proof in the fact that at his death he was 
found not to have added a single drachma to his 
hereditary property.—2. Son of the preceding, 
by Aspasia, was one of the generals at the battle 
of Arginuse, and was put to death by the Athe- 
nians with the other generals, 406. 
PericLYMENUS (IepexAtivevoc.) 1. One of the 
Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
brother of Nestor. Neptune (Poseidon) gave 
him the pewer of changing himself into different 
forms, and conferred upon him great strength, 
but he was nevertheless slain by Hercules at 
the capture of Pylos.—2. Son of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Chloris, the daughter of Tiresias 
of Thebes. In the war of the Seven against 
Thebes he was believed to have killed Parthen- 
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latter, by the command of Jupiter (Zeus), was 
swallowcd up by the earth. f 

[Pericrione (Ilepexreovm), daughter of Crit- 
ias, and mother of the celebrated philosopher 
PLaro.] 

[Peripia, a Theban female, mother of Onytes, 
who was slain by Turnus in Italy j 

Perizres (Hepirone). 1. Son of Æolus and 
Enarcte, king of Messcne, was the father of 
Aphareus and Leucippus by Gorgophone. In 
some traditions Pcriercs was called a son of 
Cynortas, and, besides the sons above mention- 
ed, he is said to have been the father of Tyn- 
dareos and Icarius.—[2. Father of Borus, men- 
tioned in the Iliad.—3. A Cumean, founder of 
Zancle in Sicily.) 

[Perictne (llepcyoóvy), daughter of Sinis, the 
famous robber, who was slain by Theseus ; after 
her father’s death Theseus married her, being 
charmed with her beauty, and had by her a son 
named Mclanippus.] 

PEniLAUs (Iepidaoc). 1. Son of [carius and 
Periboea, and a brother of Penelope.—[2. A cit- 
izen of Megara, who cspoused the party of 
Philip of Macedon, and, according to Demos- 
thenes, betrayed his country to that monarch, 
but was afterward treated by him with neglect 
and contempt.] 

Peritos ([1épiAAoc), a statuary, was the mak- 
er of the bronze bull of the tyrant Phalaris, re- 
specting which, vid. further under PHALARIS. 
Like the makers of other instruments of death, 
Perillus is said to have become one of the vic- 
tims of his own handiwork. 

[PrniwEpEs ([lepiuzógc). 1. A companion of 
Ulysses, mentioned in the Odyssey.—2. Father 
of Schedius, who was a commander of the Pho- 
cians in the Trojan war.] 

[Perimus (Ilépizoc), son of Meges, a Trojan 
warrior, slain by Patroclus.] 

[PerimeLa, daughter of Hippodamas, cast by 
her father into the'sea, and changed by Neptune 
into an island ] 

PrEnRiNTHUS (llépivOoc: MepívOroc : now Eskè 
Eregli), an important town in Thrace, on the 
Propontis, was founded by the Samians about 
BC. 559. It was situated twenty-two miles 
west of Selymbria, on a small peninsula, and was 
built on the slope of a hill with rows of houses 
rising above each other like seats in an amphi- 
theatre. It is celebrated for the obstinate re- 
sistance which it offered to Philip of Macedon, 
at which time it was a more powerful place 
than Byzantium. Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the 
point at which most of the roads met leading to 
Byzantium. The commercial importance of the 
town is attested by its numerous coins, which 
are still extant. At a later time, but not earlier 
than the fourth century of the Christian era, we 
find it called Heraclea, which occurs sometimes 
alone without any addition, and sometinies in 
the form of Heraclea Thracia or Heraclea Perin- 
thus. 

PéRipuas (Mepigac). 1. An Attic autochthon, 
previous to the time of Cecrops, was a priest 
of Apollo, and, on account of his virtues, was 
made king of the country. In consequence of 
the honors paid to him, Jupiter (Zeus) wished 
to destroy him ; but, at tlie request of A pollo, he 
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eagle, and his wife likewise into a bird.—[2. | land, and settled in the districts of Hestiaotís 
Son of the ZEtolian Ochesius, fell by the hand | and Pelasgiotis in Thessaly. Hence the north- 
of Mars (Ares) in the Trojan war.—3. Son of | ern part of this country is frequently called Per- 
Epytus, and a herald of /Encas.—4. A Greek, | rhebia (IIeójat6ía, Ilzpaifía), though it never 
who was engaged in the Trojan war, and took | formed one of the regular Thessalian provinces. 
part in the destruction of the city.] Homer places the Perrhebi in the neighborhood 
PrmmuügrES (Mep:girac). 1. Son of Vulcan | of the Thessalian Dodona and the River Titare- 
(Hephaestus) and Anticléa, surnamed Corynetes, | sius ; and ata later time the name of Perrhebia 
that is, Club-bearer, was a robber at Epidaurus, | was applied to the district bonnded by Macedo- 
who slew travellers with an iron club. "The- | nia and the Cambunian Mountains on the nortli, 
seus at last killed him, and took his club for his | by Pindus on the west, by the Peneus on the 
own use. — [2. Son of Copreus of Mycenz, a | south and southeast, and by the Peneus and 
Greek warrior at Troy, slain by Hector.—3. A | Ossa on the east. The Perrhabi were mem- 
Trojan warrior, slain by Teucer.] bers of the Amphictyonic league. At an early 
[Perisanu (IIepuoóótec), an Illyrian people in | period they were subdued by the Lapithe; at 
the neighborhood of the silver mines of Damas- | the time of the Peloponnesian war they were 
tion, also called Bevapñoo:.] subject to the Thessalians, and subsequently to 
Permessus (IIepugocóc : now Kefalari), a river | Philip of Macedon; but at the time of the Ro- 
in Boeotia, which descends from Mount Helicon, | man wars in Greece they appear independent 
unites with the Olmius, and falls into the Lake | of Macedonia. 
Copais near Haliartus. [Its waters were sa- Perruipa (llepóíóai), an Attic demus near 
cred to the Muses.] | Aphidna, belonging to the tribe Antiochis. 
Perse (Ipvg), a little island off the coast of Persanona Or Perisanora (Meocabópa : now 
Tonia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to | Anbar), a strongly-fortified city of Babylonia, on 
which an earthquake united it. the western side of the Euphrates, at the point 
Pero (IIypó), daughter of Neleus and Chloris, | where the canal called Maarsares left the river. 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her Persa. Vid. Persits. 
beauty. [Vid. MeLampus.] Prrs aus (Hepoaios), a Stoic philosopher, was 
Prerverena (Hepreorva, and other forms), a | a native of Cittium in Crete, and a disciple of 
small town of Mysia, south of Adramyttium, in | Zeno. Ile lived for some years at the court of 
the neighborhood of which there were copper} Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he seems to 
mines and celebrated vineyards. It was said | have been in high favor. Antigonus appointed 
to be the place at which Thucydides died. ` him to the chief command in Corinth, where he 
PERPERNA Or Perpenna (the former is the | was slain when the city was taken by Aratus, 
preferable form). 1. M., prætor B.C. 135, when | B.C. 243. 
te carried on war against the slaves in Sicily, Persi (Tléoog), daughter of Oceanus, and 
and consul 130, when he defeated Aristonicus | wife of Helios (the Sun), by whom she became 
in Asia, and took him prisoner. He died near | the mother of Æëtes and Circe. She is further 
Pergamum on his return to Rome in 129.—2. | called the mother of Pasiphaé and Perses. Ho- 
M , son of the last, consul 92, and censor 86. | mer and Apollonius Rhodius call her Perse, 
He is mentioned by the ancient writers as an | while others call her Perseis or Persea. 
extraordinary instance of longevity. He at- Prns£:s, a name given to Hecate, as the 
tained the age of ninety-eight years, and died | daughter of Perses by Asteria. 
in 49, the year in which the civil war broke out | — PensirnóNE (IIepceóóvy), called PnosERPÍNA 
between Cesar and Pompey. He took no prom- | by the Romans, the daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) 
inent part in the agitated times in which he | and Demeter (Ceres). in Homer she is called 
lived.—3 M. Perrerna Vento, son of the last, | Persephonia (Ilepoedéveia); the form Persephone 
joined the Marian party in the civil war, and | first occurs in Hesiod. Dut, besides these forms 
was raised to tlie pretorship. After the con- | of the name, we also find Persephassa, Pherse- 
quest of Italy by Sulla in 82, Perperna fled to | phassa, Persephatta, Phersephatta, Pherrcphassa, 
Sicily, which he quitted, however, upon the ar- | Phercphatta, and Phersephonia, for which various 
rival of Pompey shortly afterward. On the! etymologies have been proposed. The Latin 
death of Sulla in 78, Perperna joined the con- | Proserpina is probably only a corruption of the 
sul M. Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow the | Greek. In Attica she was worshipped under 
new aristocratical constitution, and retired with | the name of Cora (Kópn, Yon. Kovpn), that is, 
him to Sardinia on the failure of this attempt. : the Daughter, namely, of Demeter (Ceres); and 
Lepidus died in Sardinia in the following year, | the two were frequently called The Mother and 
77, and Perperna, with the remains of his army, | the Daughter (h) Myro xal h Kópy). Being the 
crossed over to Spain and joined Sertorius, | infernal goddess of death, she is also called a 
Perperna was jealous of the ascendency of Ser- | daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Styx. In Ar- 
torius, and, after serving under him some years, | cadia she was worshipped under the name of 
he and his friends assassinated Sertorius at a} Despoena, and was called a daughter of Posel- 
banquet in 72. His death soon brought the war | don (Neptune) Hippius and Demeter (Ceres), 
to a close. Perperna was defeated by Pompey, | and said to have been brought up by the Titan 
was taken prisoner, and was put to death. Anytus. Homer describes her as the wife of 
[Perrantnes, a steep mountain in Epirus, on | Hades (Pluto), and the formidable, venerable, 
the western declivity of which the city Ambra- | and majestic queen of the Shades, who rules 
cia was situated.] ¡ over the sonls of the dead, along with her hus- 
PERRH-EBI (Mepparbol or Meparbot), a power- | band. Hence she is called by later writers Juno 
ful and warlike Pelasgic people, who, according | Inferna, Averna, and Stygia; and the Erinuyes 
to Strabo, migrated from Eubea to the main ' are said to have been her a Pluto. 
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Groves sacred to her are placed by Homer in 
the western extremity of the earth, on the fron- 
tiers of the lower world, whieh is itself called 
the house of Persephone (Proserpina). The 
story of her being carried off by Hades or Pluto 
against her will is not mentioned by Homer, 
who simply deseribes her as the wife and queen 
of Hades. Her abduction is first mentioned by 
Hesiod. The account of her abduction, which 
is the most eelebrated part of her story, and the 
wanderings of her mother in search of her, and 
the worship of the two goddesses in Attica at 
the festival of the Eleusinia, are related under 
Demerer. In the mystical theories of the Or- 
phics, Persephone (Proserpina) is described as 
the all-pervading goddess of nature, who both 
produces and destroys every thing; and she is 
therefore mentioned along, or identified with, 
other mystic divinities, such as Isis, Rhea, Ge 
(Terra), Hestia, Pandora, Artemis (Diana), Hec- 
ate. This mystic Persephone is further said to 
have become by Zeus (Jupiter) the mother of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), laechus, Zagreus or Saba- 
zius. Persephone (Proserpina) frequently ap- 
pears in works ofart. She is represented cither 
with the grave and severe eharacter of an in- 
fernal Juno, or as a mystical divinity with a 
seeptre and a little box, in the act of being ear- 
ried off by Pluto. 

PrnsÉPOLIs (IIepoézo24c, Wepoaimodcc: in the 
Middle Ages, Zstakhar : now Takhti-Jemshid, 1. €., 
Throne of Jemshid, or Chil- Minar, 1. e., Forty Pil- 
lars: large ruins), is the Greek name, probably 
translated from the Persian name, which is not 
recorded, of the great city which succeeded Pa- 
sargada as the capital of Persis and of the Per- 
sian empire. 
of the conquest of the Babylonian empire taking 
plaee about the time when Persepolis attained 
this dignity, it appears to have been seldom used 
astheroyalresidence. Neither Herodotus, Xen- 
ophon, Ctesias, nor the sacred writers during 
the Persian period, mention it at all, though they 
often speak of Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana as 
the eapitals of the empire. It is only from the 
Greek writers after the Macedonian eonquest 
that we learn its rank in the empire, which ap- 
pears to have consisted ehiefly in its being one 
of the two burial places of the kings (the other 
being Pasargada), and also a royal treasury ; for 
Alexander found in the palace immense riches, 
which were said to have accumulated from the 
time of Cyrus. 
cribed to Cyrus the Great, but more generally 
to his son Cambyses. It was greatly enlarged 
and adorned by Darius I. and Xerxes, and pre- 
served its splendor till after the Macedonian eon- 
quest, when it was burned; Alexander, as the 
story goes, setting fire to the palace with his 
own hand at the end of a revel, by the instiga- 
tion of the courtesan Thais, B.C. 351. It was 
noi, however, so entirely destroyed as some his- 
torians represent. Jt appears frequently in sub- 
sequent history, both ancient and medieval. It 
is now deserted, but its ruins are considerable, 
though too dilapidated to give any good notion 
of Persian architecture, aud they are rich in cune- 
iform inscriptions. It was situated in the heart 
of Persis, in the part called Hollow Persis (xoí27 
IIépa«c), not far from the border of the Carma- 
nian Desert, in a beautiful and healthy valley, 
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watered by the River Araxes (now Bend- Emir), 
aud its tributaries the Medus and the Cyrus. 
'l'he city stood on tlie northern side of the Arax- 
es, and had a eitadel (the ruius of whieh are 
still seen) built on the levelled surface of a rock, 
and inclosed by triple walls rising one above the 
other to tlie heights of sixteen, forty-eight, and 
sixty cubits, within whieh was thc palace, with 
its royal sepulclires and treasuries. V 

Perses (Hlépogc). 1. Sou of the Titan Crius 
and Eurybia, and husband of Asteria, by whom 
he became the father of Hecate.—2. Son of Per- 
seus and Andromeda, described by the Greeks 
as the founder of the Persian nation.—3. Son 
of Helios (the Sun) and Perse, and brother of 
AEétes and Circe. 

Perszus (Ilengetic), the famous Argive hero, 
was a son of supiter (Zeus) and Danaé, and a 
grandson of Acrisius. An oraele had told Acris- 
ius that he was doomed to perish by the hands 
of Danaé's son, and he therefore shut up his 
daughter in an apartment made of brass or stone. 
But Jupiter (Zeus) having metamorphosed him- 
self into a shower of gold, came down through 
the roof of the prison, and became by her the 
father of Perseus. From this eireurnstance Per- 
seus is sometimes ealled aurigena. As soon as 
Acrisius discovered that Danaé had given birth 
to a son, he put both mother and son into a 
ehest, and threw them into the sea; but Jupi- 


| ter (Zeus) eaused the chest to land in the island 
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of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, where Dietys, 
a fisherman, found them, and earried them to 
Polydectes, the king of the country. They were 
treated with kindness by Polydeetes ; but the 
latter having afterward fallen in love with Da- 
naé, and finding it impossible to gratify his de- 
sires in consequenee of the presence of Perseus, 
who had meantime grown up to manhood, he 
sent Perseus away to fetch the head of Medu- 
sa, one of the Gorgons. Guided by Mereury 
(Hermes) and Minerva (Athena), Perseus first 
went to the Gree, the sisters of the Gorgons, 
took from them their one tooth and their one 
eye, and would not restore them until they 
showed him the way to the nymphs who pos- 
sessed the winged sandals, the magie wallet, 
and the helmet of Pluto (Hades), which rendered 
the wearer invisible. Having received from the 
nymphs these invaluable presents, from Mercury 
(Hermes) a sickle, and from Minerva (Athena) 
a mirror, he mounted into the air, and arrived 
at the Gorgons, who dwelt near Tartessus on 
the eoast of the ocean, whose heads were cover- 
ed, like those of serpents, with scales, and who 
had large tusks like boars, brazen hands, and 
golden wings. He found them asleep, and eut 
off the head of Medusa, looking at her figure 
through the mirror, for a sight of the monster 
herself would have changed him into stone. 
Perseus put her head into the wallet whieh he 
carried on his back, and as he went away he 
was pursued by two other Gorgons; but his 
helmet, which rendered him invisible, enabled 
him to escape in safety. Perseus then pro- 
ceeded to Athiopia, where he saved and married 
Andromeda. Vid. ANprRomrepa. Perseus is also 
said to have eome to the Hyperboreans, by 
whom he was hospitably received, and to Atlas, 
wliom he changed into the mountain ofthe same 
name by the Gorgon's head. On his return to 
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Seriphos, he found his mother with Dictys in a | deprived him of the services of twenty tliousand 


temple, whither they had fled from the violence 
of Polydectes. Perseus then went to the pal- 
ace of Polydectes, and metamorphosed him and 
alt his guests, and, some say, the whole island, 
into stone He then presented the kingdom to 
Dictys. He gave the winged sandals and the 
hetmet to Mercury (Hermes), who restored them 


to the nymphs and to Pluto (Hades), and the | 


head of Gorgon to Minerva (Athena), who placed 
it in the middle of her shield or breast-plate. 
Perseus then went to Argos, accompanied by 
Danaé and Andromeda. Acrisius, remembering 
the oracle, escaped to Larissa, in the country 
of the Pelasgians ; but Perseus followed him, in 
order to persuade him to return. Some writers 
state that Perseus, on his return to Argos, found 
Protus, who had expelled his brother Acrisius, 
in possession of the kingdom; and-that Perseus 
slew Preetus, and was afterward killed by Mega- 
penthes, the son of Pretus. The more common 
tradition, however, relates, that when Teutami- 
das, king of Larissa, celebrated games in honor 
of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, who took part in 
them, accidentally hit the foot of Acrisius with 
the discus, and thus killed him.  Acrisius was 
buried outside the city of Larissa, and Perseus, 
leaving the kingdom of Argos to Megapenthes, 
the son of Preetus, received from him in ex- 
change the government of Tiryns. According 
to others, Perseus remained in Argos, and suc- 
cessfully opposed the introduction of the Bac- 
chic orgies. Perseus is said to have founded 
the towns of Midea and Mycene. By Androm- 
eda he became the father of Perses, Alezus, 
Sthenelus, Heleus, Mestor, Electryon, Gorgo- 
phone, and Autochthe. Perseus was worship- 
ped as a hero in several places. 

Perseus or Perses (IIepoevc), the last king 
of Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V., 
and reigned eleven years, from B.C. 178 to 168. 
Before his accession he persuaded his father to 
put to death his younger brother Demetrius, 
whom he suspected that the Roman senate in- 
tended to set up as a competitor for the throne 
on the death of Phihp. Immediately after his 
aecession he began to make preparations for 
war with the Romans, which he knew to be in- 
evitable, though seven years elapsed before act- 
ual hostilities commenced. The war broke out 
in 171. "The first year of the war was marked 
by no striking action. The consul P. Licinius 
Crassus first suffered a defeat in Thessaly in 
an engagement between the cavalry of the two 
armies, but subsequently gained a slight ad- 
vantage over the king's troops. The second 
year of the war (170), in which the consul A. 
Hostilius Mancinus commanded, also passed 
over without any important battle, but was, on 
ihe whole, favorable to Perseus. The third 
year (169), in which the consul Q. Marcius 
Philippus commanded, again produced no im- 
portant results. The length to which the war 
had been unexpectedly protracted, and the ill 
success of the Roman arms, had by this time 
excited a general feeling in favor of the Mace- 
donian monarch; but the ill-timed avarice of 
Perseus, who refused to advance the sum of 
money which Eumenes, king of Pergamus, de- 
manded, deprived him of this valuable ally ; and 
the same unseasonable niggardliness likewise 
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Gaulish mercenaries, who had actually advanc- 
ed into Macedonia to his support, but retired on 
failing to obtain their stipulated pay. He was 
left to carry on the contest against Rome sin- 
gle-handed. The fourth ycar of the war (168) 
was also the last. The new consul, L. Æmilius 
Paulus, defeated Perseus with great loss in a 
decisive battle fought near Pydna, on June 22, 
168. Perseus took refuge in the island of Samo- 
thrace, where hie shortly afterward surrendered 
with his children to the pretor Cn. Octavius. 
When brought before /Emilius, he is said to 
have degraded himself by the most abject sup- 
plications; but he was treated with kindness by 
the Roman general. The following year he 
was carried to Italy, where he was compelled 
to adorn the splendid trinmph of his conqueror 
(November 30, 167), and afterward cast into a 
dungeon, from whence, however, the interees- 
sion of Æmilius procured his release, and he 
was permitted to end his days in an honorable 
captivity at Alba. He survived his removal 
thither a few years, and dicd, according to some 
accounts, by voluntary starvation, while others, 
fortunately with less probability, represent him 
as falling a victim to the cruelty of his guards, 
who deprived him of sleep. Perseus had been 
twice married; the name of his first wife, whom 
he is said to have killed with his own hand in 
a fit of passion, is not recorded ; his second, La- 
odice, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. Philo- 
pator. Helefttwo children: a son, Alexander, 
and a daughter, both apparently by his second 
marriage, as they were mere children when car- 
ried to Rome. Besides these, he had adopted 
his younger brother Philip, who appears to have 
been regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
and became the partner of his captivity. 

Persia. Vid. Persis. 

Persici Montes. Vid. Parsici Montes. 

Persicus Sinus, Persicum Mare (6 IIepotkóc 
KoATo¢, 7 ILepotxy 9áAacca, and other forms: 
the Persian Gulf), is the name given by the 
later geographcrs to the great gnif of the Mare 
Erythreum (now Indian Ocean), extending in a 
southeastern direction from the mouths of the 
Tigris, between the northeastern coast of Ara- 
bia and the opposite coast of Susiana, Persis, 
and Carmania, to the narrow strait formed by 
the long tongue of land which projects from the 
northern side of Omar in Arabia, by which strait 
it is connected with the more open gulf of the 
Indian Ocean called Paragon Sinus (now Gulf 
of Oman). The earlier Greek writers know 
nothing of it. Herodotus docs not distinguish 
it from the Erythrean Sea. The voyage of 
Alexander’s admiral Nearchus from the Indus 
to the Tigris made it better known, but still the 
ancient geographers in general give very inac- 
curate statements of its size and form. 

Persipes(Ilepoeidnce, IIcpontaógc), a patronym- 
ic given to the descendants of Perses. 

Persis, and very rarely Persia (7 IHepoíc, and 
h Teporxí, se. yù, the fem. adjectives, the masc. 
being IIepotxóc, from the ethnic noun Iléporc, pl. 
Ilépca:, fem. Uepoic, Latin Persa and Perses, 
pl. Perse: in modern Persian and Arabie, Fars 
or Farsistan, i. c., stan, land of, Fars — Old Per- 
sian pars, horse or horseman: Eng. Persia), orig- 
inally a small mountainous n" Western 
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Asia, lying on the northeastern side of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and surrounded on the other sides by 
mountains and deserts. On the northwest and 
north it was separated from Susiana, Media, 
and Parthia by the little river Oroatis or Orosis, 
and by Mons Parachoathras ; and on the east 
from Carmania by no definite boundaries in the 
Desert. The only level part of the country was 
the strip of sea-coast ealled Persis PARALIA ; 
the rest was intersected with branches of Mons 
Parachoathras, the valleys between which were 
watered by several rivers, the chief of which 
were the Araxes, Cyrus, and Menus: in this 
part of the country, which was called Kone 
Persis, stood the capital cities Pasarcana and 
Perseroiis. The country has a remarkable 
variety of climate and of prodnets ; the northern 
mountainous regions being comparatively cold, 
but with good pastures, especially for eamels ; 
the middle slopes having a temperate climate, 
and produeing abundance of fruit and wine; and 
the southern strip of coast being intensely hot 
and sandy, with little vegetation except the 
palm-tree. The inhabitants were a collection 
of nomad tribes of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves by a name whieh is given in 
Greek as Art (’Apraio.), and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Ari ("Apzoz), signifies 
noble or honorable, and is applied especially to 
the true worshippers of Ormuzd and followers 
of Zoroaster: it was, in fact, rather a title of 
honor than a proper name; the true collective 
name of the people seems to have been Paraca. 
According to Herodotus, they were divided into 
three classes or castes: first, the nobles or war- 
riors, containing the three tribes of the Pasar- 
gap, Who were the most noble, and to whom 
the royal family of the Achemenidze belonged, 
the Marphii, and the Maspii ; secondly, the ag- 
rieultural and other settled tribes, namely, the 
Panthialei, Derusiei, and Germanii; thirdly, 
the tribes which remained nomadic, namely, the 
Daz, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, names eom- 
mon to other parts of Western and Central Asia. 
The Persians had a elose ethnical affinity to the 
Medes, and followed the same custums and re- 
ligion. Vid. Maci, Zoroaster. The simple and 
warlike habits which they eultivated in their na- 
tive mountains preserved them from the cor- 
rupting influences which enervated their Median 
brethren ; so that from being, as we find them 
at the beginning of their recorded history, the 
subject member of the Medo-Persian kingdom, 
they obtained tlie supremaey under Cyrus, the 
founder of the great Persian empire, B.C. 559. 
Of the Persian history before this date we know 
but little: the native poetieal annalists of a later 
period are perfectly untrustworthy: the addi- 
tional light lately obtained from the Persian in- 
scriptions is, so far as it goes, confirmatory of 
the Greek writers, from whom, and from some 
small portions of Scripture, all our knowledge 
of ancient Persian history is derived. Aecord- 
ing to these accounts, the Persians were first 
subjeeted by the Medes under Phraortes, about 
B.C. 688, at the time of the formation of the 
great Median empire; but they continued to be 
governed by their own princes, the Achemeni- 
de. An account of the revolution, by which 
the supremacy was transferred to the Persians, 
is given under Cyrus. At this time there ex- 
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isted in Western Asia two other great king- 
doms, the Lydian, which comprised nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, west of the River Halys, 
whieh separated it from the Medo- Persian ter- 
ritories, and the Babylonian, which, besides the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced Syria 
and Palestine. By the successive conquest of 
these kingdoms, the dominions of Cyrus were 
extended on the west as far as the coasts of the 
Euxine, the ZEgean. and the Mediterranean, and 
to the frontier of Egypt. Turning his arms in 
the opposite direction, he subdued Bactria, and 
effected some conquests beyond the Oxus, but 
fell in battle with the Massagete. Vid. Cyrus. 
His son Cambyses added Egypt to the empire. 
Vil. Campyses. Upon his death the Magian 
priesthood made an effort to restore the suprem- 
aey to the Medes (vid. Maci, Smerpis), which 
was defeated by the conspiracy of the seven 
Persian chieftains, whose success conferred the 
crown upon Darius, the son of Hystaspes. This 
king was at first occupied with crushing rebell- 
ions in every part of the empire, and with the 
two expeditions against Scythia and Cyrenaica, 
of whieh the former entirely failed, and the lat- 
ter was only partially successful. He conquer- 
ed Thrace, and on the east he added the valley 
of the Indus to the kingdom; but in this quar- 
ter the power of Persia seems never to have 
been mueh more than nominal. The Persian 
empire had now reached its greatest extent, 
from Thrace and Cyrenaica un the west to the 
Indus on the east, and from the Euxine, the 
Caueasus (or, rather, a little below it), the Cas- 
pian, and the Oxus and Jaxartes on the north, 
to Æthiopia, Arabia, and the Erythrean Sea on 
the south, and it embraced, in Europe, Thrace 
and some of the Greek cities north ofthe Eux- 
ine; in Africa, Egypt and Cyrenaica; in Asia, 
onthe west, Palestine, Phenicia, Syria, the sev- 
eral districts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo 

tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, 
Great Media; on the north, Hyrcania, Margi- 
ana, Bactriana, and Sogdiana ; on the east, the 
Paropamisus. Arachosia, and India (2. e., part of 
the Punjab and Seinde) ; on the south, Persis, 
Carmania, and Gedrosia ; and in the centre of 
the eastern part, Parthia, Aria, and Drangiana 

The eapital cities of the empire were Babylon, 
Susa, Eebatana in Media, and, though these 
were seldom, if ever, used as residences, Pasar: 
gada and Persepolis in Persia. (Vid. the sev- 
eral articles.) Of this vast empire Darius un- 
dertook the organization, and divided it inte 
twenty satrapies, of which a full aecount is 
given by Herodotus. For the other details of 
his reign, and especially the commeneement of 
the wars with Greece, vid. Darius. Ofthe re- 
maining period of the ancient Persian history 
till the Macedonian conquest, a sufficient ab- 
straet will be found under the names of the sey- 
eral kings, a list of whom is now subjoined : 
(1.) Cyrus, B.C. 559-529; (2.) Campysns, 529= 
2; (3.) Usurpation of the pseudo-SxErDISs, sev- 
en months, 522—521 ; (4.) Darrius I., son of Hys- 
taspes, 521485; (5.) Xerxes I., 485-465 ; (6.) 
Usurpation of ArTABANUS, seven months, 465— 
464; (7.) Anraxurxes l. Loncimanus, 464-425 ; 
(8.) Xerxes IL, two months; (9.) Soenranus, 
seven months, 425-424; (10.) Ochns, or Darrus 
II. Nothus, 424-405; (11.) Anraxerxes II. Mne 
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mon, 405-359; (12.) Ochus, or Artaxerxes JIL, 
359-338; (13.) Arses, 338-336; (14.) Darius IIL. 
Codomannus, 336-331. Vid. ALExaNvER. Here 
the ancient history of Persia ends as a king- 
dom; but, as a people, the Persians proper, un- 
der the influence especially of their religion, 
preserved their existence, and at length regain- 
ed their independence on the downfall of the 
Parthian empire. Vid. Sassanipa. In reading 
the Roman poets, it must be remembered that 
they eonstantly use Perse as well as Medi as a 
general term for the nations east of the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, and especially for the Parthians. 
Persius FLaccus, A., the poet, was a Roman 
knight connected by blood and marriage with 
persons of the highest rank, and was born at 
Volaterra in Etruria on the 4th of December, 
A.D. 34. He reeeived the first rudiments of 
education in his native town, remaining there 
until the age of twelve, and then removed to 
Rome, where he studied grammar under the 
celebrated Remmius Palemon, and rhetorie un- 
der Verginius Flavius. He was afterward the 
pupil of Cornutus the Stoie, who became the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of his future life, 
and to whom he attached himself so elosely 
that he never quitted his side. While yet a 
youth he was on familiar terms with Lucan, 
with Caesius Bassus tlie lyric poet, and with 
several other persons of literary eminence. He 
was tenderly beloved by the high-minded Paetus 
"Thrasea, and seems to have been well worthy 
of such affeetion, for he is described as a virtu- 
ous and pleasing youth. He died of a disease 
of the stomach, on the 24th of November, A.D. 
62, before he had completed his twenty-eighth 
year. ‘The extant works of Persius, who, we 
are told, wrote seldom and slowly, consist of 
six short satires, extending in all to six hundred 
and fifty hexameter lines, and were left in an 
unfinished state. They were slightly corrected 
after his death by Corautus, while Cesius Bas- 
sus was permitted, at his own earnest request, 
to be the editor. Inboyhood Persius had writ- 
ten some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the adviee of Cornutus.. Few productions 
have ever enjoyed more popularity than the Sat- 
ires; but it would seem that Persius owes not 
a little of his fame to a cause which naturally 
might have produeed an effeet direetly the re- 
verse, we mean the multitude of strange terms, 
proverbial phrases, far-fetehed metaphors, and 
abrupt transitions whieh every where embarrass 
our progress. The difficulty experienced in re- 
moving these impediments necessarily impress- 
es both the words and the ideas upon every one 
who has carefully studied his pages, and hence 
no author elings more closely to our memory. 
The first satire is superior both in plan and ex- 
ecution to the rest ; and those passages in the 
fifth, where Persius deseribes the process by 
which his own moral and intellectual faculties 
were expanded, are remarkable for their grace 
and beauty. The best editions are by Jahn, 
Lips., 1843, and by Heinrich, Lips., 1844. 
Pertrinax, HeLvius, Roman emperor from 
January lst to March 28th, A.D. 193, was of 
humble origin, and rose from the post of centu- 
rion both to the highest military and civil com- 
mands in the reigns of M. Aurelius and Com- 
modus. On the inurder of Commodus on the 
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last day of September, 192, Pertinax, who was 
then sixty-six years of age, was reluctantly per 
suaded to accept the empire. He commenced 
his reign by introdueing extensive reforms into 
the civil and military administration of the em- 
pire ; but the troops, who had been aeeustoined 
both to ease and license under Commodus, were 
disgusted with the discipline which he attempt- 
ed to enforee upon them, and murdered their 
new sovereign after a reign of two months and 
twenty-seven days. On his death the pratorian 
troops put up the empire to sale. which was pur- 
chased by M. Didius Salvius Julianus. Vid. p. 
256, b. 

Perusía (Perusinus: now Perugia), an an- 
cient eity in the eastern part of Etruria, between 
the Lake Trasimenus and the Tiber, and one 
of the twelve cities of the Etruscan confeder- 
aey. It was situated on a hill, and was strongly 
fortified by nature and by art. Jn conjunction 
with the other cities of Etruria, it long resisted 
the power of the Romans, and at a later period 
it was made a Roman colony. It is memorable 
in the civil wars as the place in which L. Anto- 
nius, the brother of the triumvir, took refuge 
when he was no longer able to oppose Octavi- 
anus in the field, and where he was kept closely 
bloekaded by Octavianus for some months, from 
the end of B C. 41 to the spring of 40. Famine 
compelled it to surrender; but one of its citi- 
zens having set fire to his own house, the flames 
spread, and the whole city was burned to the 
ground. The war between L. Antonius and 
Octavianns is known from the long siege of this 
town by the name of the Bellum Perusinum. It 
was rebuilt and eolonized anew by Augustus, 
, from whom it received the surname of Augusta. 
| In the later time of the empire it was the most 

important city in all Etruria, and long resisted 
' the Goths. Part of the walls and some of the 
| gates of Perusia still remain. The best pre 
| Served of the gates is now called Arco d'Au- 
| gusto, from the inseription Avevsta Prrvsia 
| 
| 
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over the areh; the whole strueture is at least 
sixty or seventy feet high. Several interesting 
tombs, with valuable remains of Etruscan art, 
have been discovered in the neighborhood of the 
eity. 

Pescennius Nicer. Vid. Nicer. 

Pessinús or PEsiNUs (ITeoctvo?c, Iectvobc : 
Mecovovvrioc, fem Weoorvovyric: ruins at Bala 
Hisar), a city of Asia Minor, in the southwest- 
ern eorner of Galatia, on the southern slope of 
' Mount Dindymus or Agdistis, was eelebrated as 
y a chief seat of the worship of Cybele, under the 

surname of Agdistis, whose temple, erowded 
| with riches, stood on a hill outside the city. In 
this temple was a wooden (Livy says stone) 
‘image of the goddess. which was removed to 
Rome, to satisfy an oraele in the Sibylline books. 
Under Constantine the city was made the cap- 
ital of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but 1£ 
gradnally declined until the sixth century, after 
whieh it is no more mentioned. , 

PETiLIA or Peritim (now Petalius), an unin- 
| habited and roeky istand off the southwestern 
, coast of Eubcoa, at the entrance into the Euri- 
pus. i 
Perénia or Perīinia (UeryAía: Petelinns: now 
Strongoli), an ancient Greek town on the east- 
‘ern coast of Bruttium, founded, "^ to. 
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tradition, by Philoctetes. (Virg., 4n., iii., 402.) 
It was situated north of Croton, to whose terri- 
tory it originally belonged, but it was afterward 
conquered by the Lucanians. It remained faith- 
ful to the Romans, when the other cities of Brut- 
tium revolted to Hannibal, and it was not till 
after a long and desperate resistance that it was 
taken by one of Hannibal’s generals. It was 
xepeopled by Hannibal with Bruttians ; but thc 
Romaus subsequently collected the remains of 
the former population, and put them again in 
possession of the town. 

[Perenes. Vid. Perines.] 

PETÉON (Iletedv: Mersóvioc) a small town 
in Beotia, of uncertain site, dependent upon 
Haliartus according to some, and upon Thebes 
according to others. 

P&TE6s (lereós), son of Orneus, and father 
of Menesthcus, was expelled from Athens by 
Ægeus, and went to Phocis, where he founded 
Stiris. 

Perinius or PETILLÍUS. 
MCAPITOLINUS.—2. CEREALIS. 
3. Spurinus. Vid. Spurines. 

[Perines (Ilerívgc) or Perenes, one of the 
Persian generals at the beginning of the war 
with Alexander: he was slain at the battle of 
the Granicus.] 

Perosiris (ITerócipic), an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, gcnerally named along with Nechep- 
sos, an Egyptian king. "The two are said to be 
the founders of astrology. Some works on as- 
trology were extant under his name. Like our 
own Lilly, Petosiris became the common name 
for an astrologer. (Juv., vi., 580.) 

PETovio or Pazrovio (now Pettau), a town in 
Pannonia Superior, on the frontiers of Noricum, 
and on the Dravus (now Drave), was a Roman 
colony with the surname Ulpia, having been 
probably enlarged and made a colony by Tra- 
jan or Hadrian. It was one of the chief towns 
of Pannonia, liad an imperial palace, and was 
the head-quarters of a Roman legion. The an- 
eient town was probably on the right bank of 
the Drave, opposite the modern Pettau, as it is 
ouly on the former spot that inscriptions, coins, 
and other antiquities have been found. 

Perra (7 Ilérpa : Merpatos, Petraus, later Pe- 
trensis), the name of scveral cities built on 
rocks or in rocky places. 1. A small place in 
the Corinthian territory, probably on the coast, 
near the borders of Argolis.—2. A place in Elis, 
not far from the city of Elis, of which some sup- 
pose it to have been thc acropolis. "The se- 
pulehral monument of the philosopher Pyrrho 
was shown here.—3. (Now Casa della Pietra), 
‘also called Perra and Perrine (the people 
Ilerpivo: and Petrini), an inland town of Sicily, 
on the road from Agrigentum to Panormus.— 
4. A town on the coast of Illyricum, with a bad 
harbor.—5. A city of Pieria in Macedonia.— 
6. A fortress of the Medi in Thrace.—7. (Pl. 
neut.) a place in Dacia, on one of the three 
great roads which erossed the Danube.—8. In 
Pontus, a fortress built by Justinian, on a preci- 
pice on the sea-coast, between the rivers Ba- 
thys aud Acinasis.—9. In Sogdiana, near the 
Oxus (Q. Curt., vii, 11).—10. By far the most 
eelebrated of all the places of this name was 


l. Carrroninus. Vid. 
Vid. CEREALIS.— 


PETRONÍA. 


afterward of the Nabatheans. It is probably 
the same place which is called Selah (which 
means, like «ézpa, a rock) and Joktheel in the 
Old Testament. It lies in the midst of the 
mountains of Scir, at the foot of Mount Hor, 
just half way between the Dead Sea and the 
head of the ZElanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a 
valley, or rather ravine, surrounded by almost 
inaccessible precipiees, which is entered by a 
narrow gorge on thc east, the rocky walls of 
which approach so closely as sometimes hardly 
to permit two horsemen to ride abreast. On 
the banks of the river which runs through this 
ravine stood the city itself, a mile in length and 
half a mile in breadth, between the sides of the 
valley, and some fine ruins of its public build- 
ings still remain. But this is not all: the rocks 
which surround, not only the main valley, but 
all its lateral ravines, are completely honey- 
combed with excavations, some of which were 
tombs, some temples, and some private houses, 
at the entrances to which the surface of the 
rock is sculptured into magnificent architectural 
façades and other figures, whose details are 
often so well preserved as to appear but just 
chiselled, while the effect is wonderfully height- 
ened by the brilliant variegated colors of the 
rock, where red, purple, yellow, sky-bluc, black, 
and white are seen in distinct layers. These 
ruins are chiefly of the Roman period, when Pe- 
tra had become an important city as a centre 
of the caravan traffic of the Nabatheans. At 
the time of Augustus, as Strabo learned froma 
friend who had resided there, it contained many 
Romans and other forcigners, and was governed 
by a native prince. It had maintained its inde- 
pendence against the Greek kings of Syria, and 
rctained it under the Romans till the time of 
Trajan, by whom it was taken. It was the 
chief city of the whole country of Arabia Pe- 
trea, Which probably derived its name from Pe- 
tra; and under the later empirc it was the capt 
tal of Palestina Tertia. 

Perreius, M., a man of great military experi- 
ence, is first mentioned in B.C. 62, when he 
served as legatus to the proconsul C. Antonius, 
and commanded the army in the battle in which 
Catiline perished. He belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party ; and in 55 he was sent into Spain 
along with L. Afranius as legatus of Pompey, to 
whom the provinces ofthe two Spains had been 
granted. Soon after the commencement of the 
civil war in 49, Cesar defcated Afranius and 
Petreius in Spain, whereupon thc latter joined 
Pompey in Greece. After the loss of the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), Petreius crossed over to Af- 
rica, and took an active part in the campaign in 
46, which was brought to an end by the decisive 
defeat of the Pompeian army at the battle of 
Thapsus. Petreius then fled with Juba, and, 
despairing of safety, they fell by each other's 
hands. 

Perrinus (now Rocca di monti Ragoni), e 
mountain near Sinuessa, on the confines of La- 
tium and Campania, on which good wine was 
grown. 

PeTRÓCóRI1, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the modern Perigord. "Their country contained 
iron mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 


Perra or Perra (now Wady-Musa), in Arabia | (now Perigueuz). 


Petrea, the capital first of the Idumaans, and 
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[Perronia, daughter of a man of consular 


PETRONIUS; C. 


rank, was first the wife of Vitellius, and subse- | 


quently of Dolabella. By Vitellius she had a 
son Petronianus, whom his father put to death.] 

[Perronrus, C. 1. Sueceeded Ælius Gallus in 
the government of Egypt, and carried on war in 
B.C. 32 against the ZEthiopians, who had invad- 
ed Egypt under their queen Candace. Petronius 
not only drove back the /Ethiopians, but took 
many of their towns. He was a friend of Her- 
od, and sent corn to Judaea when the latter 
country was visited by a famine.—2. TunriL14- 


nus, consul A.D. 61 with C. Casonius Petus, | 


succeeded Suetonius Paulinus as governor of 
Britain, but did nothing in that capacity, though | 
he received the triumphal insignia in A.D. 65. 
He was put to death at the commencement of 
the reign of Galba.] 

Perronius, C. or T., an accomplished volup- 
tuary at the court of Nero. He was one ofthe 
chosen companions of Nero, and was regarded 
as director-in-chief of the imperial pleasures, the 
judge whose decision upon the merits of any 
proposed scheme of enjoyment was held as final 
(clegantig arbiter). The influence thus acquir- 
ed excited the jealous suspicions of Tigellinus : 
he was accused of treason ; and believing that 
destruction was inevitable, he resolved to die as 
he had lived, and to excite admiration by the 
frivolous eccentricity ofhiscnd. Having caused 
his veins to be opened, he from timc to time 
arrested the flow of blood by the application of 
bandages. During the intervals he conversed 
with his friends, and even showed himself in 
the public strcets of Cuma, where these events 
took place; so that at last, when he sunk from 
exhaustion, his death (A.D. 66), although com- 
pulsory, appeared to be the result of natural and 
gradual decay. He is said to have dispatched 
in his last moments a sealed document to the 
prince, taunting him with his brutal cxcesses. 
A work has come down to us bearing the title 
Petronii Arbitri Satyricon, which, as it now cx- 
ists, is composed ofa series of fragments, chiefly 
in prose, but interspersed with numerous pieces 
of poetry. It is a sort of comic romance, in 


his companions in the south of Italy, chiefly in 
Naples or its environs, are made a vehicle for 


which the adventures of a certain Encolpius and | 
i 


PHZEAX. 


culeius Cotta were destroyed with their troops 
by Ambiorix, B.C. 54.] 

Pruce (Mevxg : now Piczina), an island in 
Meesia Inferior, formed by the two southern 
mouths of the Danube, of which the most south- 
ernly was also called Peuce, but more commonly 
the Sacred Mouth. This island is of a triangu- 
lar form, and is said by the ancients to be as 
large as Rhodes. It was inhabited by the Peu- 
cini, who were a tribe of the Bastarne, and took 
their name from the island. 

Pgvcita, PEvccELAOTIS(IIeviéAa, Mevredabrec: 


| now Pekheli or Pakholi), a city and district in the 


northwest of India intra Gangem, between the 
rivers Indus and Suastus. 

Peucrstas (IIevkéczac), a Macedonian, and a 
distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. 
He had the chief share in saving the life of 
Alexander in the assault on thc city of the Malli 
in India, and was afterward appointed by the 
king to the satrapy of Persia. In the division 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander 
(B.C. 323), he obtained the renewal of his gov- 
ernment of Persia. He fought on the sidc o 
Eumenes against Antigonus (317-316), but dis- 
played both arrogance and insubordination in 
these campaigns. Upon the surrender of Eu- 
menes by the Argyraspids, Pcucestas fell inte 
the hands of Antigonus, who deprived him of 
his satrapy. 

PEvcÉTia. Vid. Aputt. 

Peucini. Vid. Peuce. 

[Puacg (daxz), sister of Ulysses, according to 
some accounts called Callisto.) 

Puacium (Pdxcov: Paxieóc: now Alifaka), a 
mountain fortress of Thessaly, in the district 
Hestizotis, on the right bank of the Peneus 
northeast of Limnaa. 

[Pracusa (Parodoa), the capital of the Nomos 
Arabia in Lower Egypt, portions of which were 
on both banks of the Nile, thirty-six miles from 
Pelusium. At thts place the canal began which 
ran from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf. The 
ruins on this site still bear the name Tell Fa- 
kus.] 

Puacussa (Pakoicac: now Fecussa), an island 
in the ¿Egean Sca, one of the Sporades. 

Puma (ard), the name of the sow of Crom- 


exposing the false taste and vices of the age. | myon in Megaris, which ravaged the neighbor- 


Unfortunately, the vices of the personages intro- 
duced are depicted with such fidelity that we 
are perpetually disgusted by the obscenity of 
ihe descriptions. "The longest section is gener- 
ally known as the Supper of Trimalchio, present- 
ing us with a detailed account of a fantastic 
banquet, such as the gourmands of the empire 
were wont to exhibit on their tables. Next in 
interest is the well-known tale of the Ephesian 
Matron. A great number ofconflicting opinions 
have been formed by scholars with regard to the 
author of the Satyricon. Many suppose that he 
is the same person as thc C. or T. Petronius 
mentioned above ; and though there are no 
proofs in favor of this hypothesis, yet there is 
good reason to believe that the work belongs to 
the first century, or, at all events, is not later 
than the rcign of Hadrian. The best edition is 
by P. Burmannus, 4to, Traj. ad Rhen., 1709, and 
again Amst., 1743. l 
[Perrosipius, L., a standard-bearcr, died fight- 
‘ng bravely when Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 


hood, and was slain by Theseus. 

Phraces (Paíaxes, Puinxec), a fabulons people 
immortalized by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island Scnerra (Syepia), situated at the extreme 
western part of the carth, and who were gov- 
erned by King Alcinous. Vid. Arciwous. They 
are described by Homer as a people fond of the 
feast, the lyre, and the dance, and hence their 
name passed into a proverb to indicate persons 
of luxurious and sensual habits. Thus a glut- 
ton is called PAeaz hy Horace ( Ep., i., 15, 24). 
The ancicnts identified the Homeric Scheria 
with Corcyra, whence the latter is called by the 
poets Pheacia tellus; but there is no sound ar- 
gument in favor of the identity of the two isl- 
ands, and it is better to regard Scheria as alto- 
gether fabulous. 

Pu ax (9aía£), an Athenian orator and states- 
man, and a contemporary of Nicias and Alcibia- 
des. Some critics maintain that the extant 
speech against Alcibiades, commonly attributed 
to Andocides, was written by Phen d 
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PHADIMA. 


[Prasnima (Pardípr), a Persian lady, daughter 
of Otanes, was one of the wives of Cambyses 
and of Smerdis the magian. It was through her 
means that the false Smerdis was detected and 
exposcd.] 

[Puapimus (eaíóuoc). 1. A king of the Si- 
donians, who hospitably received Menelaus on 
his return from Troy.—2. A native of Bisanthe 
in Macedonia, or of Amastris in Paphlagonia, 
an epigrammatic poet, four of whose epigrams 
are contained in the Greek Anthology.] 

Pu avon (Paidwv), a Greek philosopher, v'as a 
native of Elis, and of high birth, but was taken 
prisoner, probably about B.C. 400, and was 
brought to Athens. Itis said that he ran away 
from his master to Socrates, and was ransomed 
by onc of the friends of the latter. Pheedon was 
present at the dcath of Socrates, while he was 
still quite a youth. 
Athens some time after the death of Socrates, 
and then returned to Elis, where he became the 
founder of a school of philosophy. He was suc- 
cecded by Plistanus, after whom the Etean school 
was merged in the Eretrian. The dialogue of 
Plato, which contains an account of the death 
of Socrates, bears the name of Phedon. 

Pnxeora (Paídpa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phaé or Crete, and the wife of Thescus. She 
was the step-mother of Hippolytus, the son of 
Thescus, with whom she fell in love ; but hav- 
ing been repulsed by Hippolytus, she accused 
him to Theseus of having attempted her dis- 
honor. 
cence became known to his father, and Phaedra 


made away with herself. For details, vid. Hir- | 


POLYTUS. 

PnzpmüpEes. Vid. PARNASSUS. 

Pnæprïas (Pacópias), a town in the south of 
Arcadia, southwest of Megalopolis, fiftecn stadia 
from the Mcssenian frontier. 

[Pumprias (Pardpiuc), onc ofthe thirty tyrants 
in Athens, as the name is given in Xcnophon ; 
the common reading in Demosthenes has Phedi- 
mus. } 

Puzeprus(Paidpoc). 1. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, and the president of the Epicurcan school 
during Cieero's residence in Athens, D C. 80. 
He died in 70, and was ‘succeeded by Patron. 
Hc was the author ofa work on the gods (IIepi 
Vedv), of which an interesting fragment was dis- 
covered at Herculaneum in 1806, and published 
by Petersen, Hamb., 1833.  Ciecro was largely 
indebted to this work for thc materials of the 
first book of the De Natura Deorum.—2. The 
Latin fabulist, of wliom we know nothing but 
what is eollectcd or inferred from his fables. 
He was originally a slave, and was brought 
from Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, where he 
learned the Latin language. As thc title of his 
work is Phaedri Aug. Liberti Fabule Alsopie, we 
must conclude that he had belonged to Angus- 
tus, who manumitted him. Under Tiberius he 
appears to have undergone some persceution 
from Sejanus. The fables cxtant under the 
name of Pliedrus are ninety-seven in number, 
written in iambie verse, and distributed into fivc 
books. Most of the fables are transfusions of 
the ZEsopian fables, or those which pass as such, 
into Latin verse. The expression is gencrally 
clear and concisc, and the language, with some 
few exceptions, as pure and correct as we should 
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He appcars to have lived in. 


After thc death of Hippolytus, his inno- | 


PHALACRA. 


expect from a Roman writer of the Augustan 
age. But Phedrns has not escaped censure 
when he has deviated from his Greek model, and 
mueh of the eensurc is just. The best fables 
are those in which he has kept the closest to 
his original. Many of the fables, however, are 
not Alsopian, as the matter clearly shows, for 
they refer to historical events of a much later 
period (v., 1, 8; iii., 10); and Phedrus himself; 
in the prologue to thc fifth book, intimates that 
he had often used the name of Æsop only to 
recommend his verses. There is also another 
collection of thirty-two fables attributed to 
ZEsop, and entitled Epitome Fabularum, which 
was first published at Naples in 1809, by Cas- 
sitti. Opinions are much divided as to the gen- 
uineness of this collection. The probability is, 
that the Epitome is founded on genuine Roman 
fables, which, in the process of transcription 
during many centuries, have undergone consid- 
erable changes. The last and only critical edi- 
tion of Phedrus is by Orelli, Zürich, 1831. 

PuzNanETE. Vid. SOCRATES. 

Praniss. Vid. Puantas. 

Pnastus (Paoréc: Paígrioc. 1. A town in 
the south of Crete, near Gortyna, twenty sta- 
dia from the sea, with a port-town, Matala or 
Matalia, said to have been built by the Heraclid 
Phestus, who came from Sicyon to Crete. The 
town is mentioned by Homer, but was destroyed 
at an carly period by Gortyna. It was the birth- 
place of Epimenides, and its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their wit and sarcasm.—2. A 
town of Thessaly, in the district Thessaliotis. 

PHABTHON (aé0wy), that is, “the shining,” 
occurs in Homer as an epithet or surname of 
Helios (the Sun), and is used by later writers as 
a proper name for Helios; but it is more com- 
monly known as the name of a son of Helios by 
the Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Mcrops. The 
gencalogy of Phaethon, however, is not the same 
in all writers, for some call him a son of Clym- 
enus, the son of Helios by Merope, or a son of 
Helios by Protec, or, lastly, a son of Helios by 
the nymph Rhode or Rhodus. He received the 
significant name of Phacthon from his father, 
and was aftcrward presumptuous and ambitious 
enough to request his father to allow him for 
one day to drive the chariot of the sun across 
the heavens. Helios was induced by the en- 
treaties of his son and of Clymene to yield, but, 
the youth being too weak to check the horses, 
they rushed out of their usual track, and came 
so near the carth as almost to set it on fire. 
Thereupon Jupiter (Zeus) killed him with a flash 
of lightning, and hurled him down into the River 
Eridanus. His sisters, the Heliades or Phaethon- 
tiades, who had yoked the horses to the chariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and their 
tears into amber. Vid. Heviap&. 

PnaÉTHoNTÍADES. Vid. HELIADz. 

Puxketntsa. Vid. HreLiaDZ. 

PuacnEs (dáyonc: now Orfan or Orfana), an 
ancient and fortificd town of the Pierians in 
Macedonia, at the foot of Mount Pangezon. 

[PHacrorion (Paypúpiov) or PHaGRORIOPO- 
Lis (PaypopiómoAw), a city of Lower Egypt, 
ncar the canal extending from Phacusa to Ar- 
sinoe.] 

[Puatacra (GaAáxpa and dadáxpas), a city of 


| Cyrenaica, between Canopolis and Marabina ; 


according to Pliny, celebrated on account of its 
Wine. } 

Puanamcus (éáAawoc) 1. Son of Onomar- 
chus, suceceded his uncle Phayllus as leader of 
the Phocians in the Sacred War, B.C. 351. In 
order to secure his own safety, he concluded a 
treaty with Philip, by which he was allowed to 
withdraw into the Peloponnesus with a body of 
eight thousand mercenaries, leaving the un- 
happy Phocians to their fate, 346. Phalecus 
now assumed the part of a mere leader of mer- 
cenary troops, in which character we find him 
engaging in various enterprises. He was slain 
at the siege of Cydonia in Crete.—2. A lyric and 
epigrammatic poet, from whom the metre called 
Phalecian took its name. Five of his epigrams 
arc preserved in the Greek Anthology. His 
date is uncertain, but he was probably one of 
the principal Alexandrean poets. 

PraLæsiæ (PaAacier), a town in Arcadia, 
south of Megalopolis, on the road to Sparta, 
twenty stadia from the Laconian frontier. 

PiraLanna (Pádavva : dadavvaing: now Kar- 
adjoli), a town of the Perrhebi in the Thes- 
salian district of Hestieotis, on the left bank of 
the Peneus, not far from Tempe. 

PuaLantuus (Pú2avOoc), san of Aracus, was 
one of the Lacedamonian Partheniaz, or the off- 
spring of some marriages of disparagement, 
which the necessity of the first Messenian war 
had induced the Spartans to permit. (Vid. Dict. 
of Antiq., art. PArTHENIE.) As the Parthenie 


PHANG. 


the narne of Phalaris as early as the time ot 
Pindar. (Pind., Pyth., i., 185.) ‘That poet also 
speaks of Phalaris himself in terms which clear- 
ly prove that his reputation as a barbarous tyrant 
was then already fully established, and all sub- 
sequent writers, until a very late period, allude 
to him in terms of similar import. But inthe 
later ages of Greek literature, there appears to 
have existed or arisen a totally different tradi- 
tion concerning Phalaris, which represented him 
as a man of a naturally mild and humane dispo- 
sition, and only foreed into acts of severity or 
occasional cruelty by the pressure of circum- 
stances and the machinations of his enemies. 
Still more strange is it that he appears at the 
same time as an admirer of literature and phi- 
losophy, and the patron of men of letters. Such 
is the aspect under which his character is pre- 
sented to us in two declamations commonly as- 
eribed to Lucian, and still more strikingly in the 
well-known epistles which bear the name of 
Phalaris himself. These epistles are now re- 
membcred chiefly on aceount of the literary con- 
troversy to which they gave rise, and the mas- 
terly dissertation in which Bentley exposed 
their spuriousness. They are evidently the 


| composition of some sophist, though the pe- 


were looked down upon by their fellow-citizens, | 


they formed a conspiracy under Phalanthus 
against the government. ‘Their design having 
been detected, they went to Italy under the 
guidance of Phalanthus, and founded the city 
of Tarentum, about B.C. 708. Phalanthus was 
afterward driven out from Tarentum by a sedi- 
tion, and ended his days at Brundisium. 

Puavara (rà dúdapa: badapeds), a town in 
the Thessalian district of Phthiotis, on the Sinus 
Maliacus, served as the harbor of Lamia. 

[Puaranis, one of the Trojan warriors who 
accompanied Æneas to Italy: he was slain by 
Turnus. ] 

Puaniris (PóAapic), ruler of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 
cruel and inhuman tyrant ; but we have scarcely 
any real knowledge of his life and history. His 
reign probably commenced about B.C. 570, and 
is said to have lasted sixteen years. He was 
a native of Agrigentum, and appears to have 
been raised by his fellow-citizens to some high 
office in the state, of which he afterward avail- 
ed himself to assume a despotic authority. He 
was engaged in frequent wars with his neigh- 
bors, and extended his power and dominion on 
all sides, though more frequently by stratagem 
than open force. He perished by a sudden out- 
break of the popular fury, in which it appears 
that Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, must 
have borne a conspicuous part. No circum- 
stance connected with Phalaris is more cele- 
brated than the brazen bull in which he is said 
to have burned alive the victims of his cruelty, 
and of which we are told that he made the first 
experiment upon its inventor Perillus. This 
latter story has much the air of an invention of 
later ¢imes, but the fame of this celebrated en- 
gine of torture was inseparably associated with 
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riod at which the forgery was composed can not 
now be determined. The first author who re- 
fers to them is Stobeus. The best edition is 
by Schæfer, Lips., 1823. 

Puanarium (Padápcov), a fortress named after 
Phalaris, near the southern coast of Sicily, situ- 
ated on a hill forty stadia east of the River 
Himera. 

PuaLAsARNA (Tà Paddcapva), a town on the 
north western coast of Crete. 

[Puancks (éaAk«gc) a Trojan warrior, slain 
before Troy by Antilochus.] 

PuaLERUM(PZAgpov : PaAgpevc), the most east- 
erly of the harbors of Athens, and the ona 
chiefly used by the Athenians before the time 
of the Persian wars. Phalerum is usually de- 
scribed as the most easterly of the three har- 
bors in the peninsula of Piræus ; but this ap- 
pears to be incorrect. The names of the three 
harbors in the peninsula were Pireus, Zea, and 
Munychia; while Phalerum lay southeast of 
these three, nearer the city, at Hagios Georgios. 
After the establishment by Themistoeles of the 
three harbors in the peninsula of Pireus, Phale- 
rum was not much used; but it was connected 
with the city by means of a wall called the 
Phalerian Wall (Lbaánpixov reiyoc). Paleron or 
Phalerus was also an Attic demus, containing 
temples of Jupiter (Zeus), Ceres (Demeter), and 
other deities. 

[PuaLinus (PaAivoc) a Zacynthian, in the 
service of Tissaphernes; after the battle of 
Cunaxa, B.C. 401, he accompanied the Persian 
heralds sent to the army of the ten thousand 
to require them to lay down their arms: he re- 
turned unsuccessful, having been unable to get 
any satisfactory answer from Clearchus.] 

Puanória (Padwpia), a fortified town of Thes- 
saly in Hestiwotis, north of Tricca, on the left 
bunk of the Peneus. 

Puan as (bivan 7 uvala rpa: now Cape Mas- 
tico), tie southern point of the island of Chios 
cele rated for its temple of Apollo and for its 


excellent wine. 
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PHANAGORIA. 


PHANAGORIA (Pavayópera, and other forms: 
ruins at Phanagori, near Taman, on the eastern 
side of the Straits of Kaffa), a Greek eity, found- 
ed by a colony of Teians under Phanagoras, on 
the Asiatic evast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
It became the great emporium for all the traftie 
between the eoasts of the Palus Mzotis and the 
countries on the southern side of the Caucasus, 
and was chosen by tle kings of Bosporus as 
their capital in Asia. It had a temple of Venus 
(Aphrodite) Apaturos, and its neighborhood was | 
rich in olive-yards. In the sixth century A.D. | 
it was destroyed by the surrounding barbarians. | 

Pranaraza (Pavdpora), a great plain of Pon- 
tus in Asia Minor, inclosed by the mountain 
chains of Paryadres on the east, and Lithrus 
and Ophlimus on the west, was the most fertile 
part of Pontus. 

[Pranes (Pávyc), a Greek of Halicarnassus, 
in the service of Amasis, king of Egypt, whom 
he deserted, and went over to Cambyses, king 
of Persia ] 

Puanias or Prumnias (Paviac, Patvíac), of Ere- | 
sos in Lesbos, a distinguished Peripatetic phi- | 
losopher, the immediate disciple of Aristotle, 
and the contemporary, fellow-citizen, and friend 
of Theophrastus. He flourished about B.C. 336. 
Phanias does not seem to have founded a dis- 
tinct school of his own, but he was a most dili- 
gent writer upon every department of philoso- 
phy, as it was studied by the Peripatetics, espe- 
cially logic, physics, history, and literature. His 
works, all of which are lost, are frequently quot- 
ed by later writers. One of his works most fre- 
quently eited was a sort of chroniele of his na- 
tive city, bearing the title of IIpvráveic 'Epéotot. 

PHanóces (Pavox27c), one of the best of the 
later Greek elegiae poets, probably lived in the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. He 
seems only to have written one poem, which 
was entitled "Eporec 7) KaAot. The work was 
upon pederasteia ; but the subjeet was so treat- 
ed as to exhibit the retribution whieh fell upon 
those who addieted themselves to the practiee. 
We still possess a considerable fragment from 
the opening of the poem, which describes the 
love of Orpheus for Calais, and the vengeance 
taken upon him by the Thracian women. The 
fragments of Phanocles are edited by Bach, Phi- 
lete, Hermesianactis, atque. Phanoclis Reliquia, 
Halle, 1829 ; and by Sehneidewin, Delectus Poes. 
Crec., p. 158. 

PuaNnovEmus (Pavódguor), the author of one 
of those works on the legends and antiquities 
of Attica, known under the name of Atthides. 
His age and hirth place are uneertain, but we 
know that he lived before the time of Augustus, 
as he is cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
[The last edition of the fragnients is in Müller's 
Hist. Graec. Fragm., p. 366-370.] 

[PuaNosTHENES (Savoo0évgc), an Andrian, 
was intrusted by the Athenians in D.C. 407 with 
the eonimand of four ships, and was sent to 
Andros to sueceed Conon on that station. On 
his way he fell in with two Thurian galleys, ; 
under the command of Dorieus, and captured | 
them with their crews. ] 

Puanote (now Gardhiki), a fortified town of 
Epirus in Chaonia, near the Illyrian frontier. | 

Puantasia (Pavracía), one of those numerous 
mythieal personages to whom Homer is said , 
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to have been indebted for his poems. She is 
said to have been an Egyptian, the daughter of 
Nicarehus, an inhabitant of Memphis, and to 
have written an aceount of the Trojan war and 
the wanderings of Ulysses. i 

Puaon (®4ov). 1. A boatman at Mytilene, 
is said to have been originally an ugly old man ; 
but, in eonsequence of his earrying Venus (Aph- 
rodite) across the sca without aeeepting pay- 
ment, the goddess gave him youth and beauty. 
After this Sappho is said to have fallen in love 
With him, and to have leaped from the Leuca- 
dian rock when he slighted her; but this well- 
known story vanishes at the first approaeh of 
critieism. Vid. Sarpuo.—[2. A frcedman of the 
Emperor Nero, in whose villa in the neighbor- 
hood of the city Nero took refuge when the 
people rose against him, and where he met his 
death, A.D. 68.] 

Pnàig (Papaí or &5pat). 1.(Paparete or Pa- 
pede), an ancient town in the western part of 
Achaea, and one of tlie twelve Achwan cities, 
was situated on the River Pierus, seventy stadia 
from the sea, and one hundred and fifty from 
Patre. It was one of the states whieh took an 
aetive part in reviving the Aehean league im 
B.C.281. Augustus included it in the territory 
of Patre. — 2. (Papairnce, eapaiírgc, Papárac* 
now Kalamaia), an aneient town in Messenia, 
mentioned by Homer, on the River Nedon, near 
the frontiers of Laconia, and about six miles 
from the sea. In B.C. 180 Phare joined the 
Achean league together with the neighboring 
towns of Thuria and Abia. It was annexed by 
Augustus to Laconia. —3. Originally Puaris(@d= 
pie: Papiznc, Papiárac), a town in Laeonia, in 
the valley of the Eurotas, south of Sparta.—4. A 
town in Crete, founded by the Messenian Phare 

[Puanaw (9opóv), a city of Arabia Petrea, in 
the neighborhood of a promontory of the same 
name(now Faraun), between the two arms ofthe 
Sinus Arabicus, and whieh is now recalled to 
mind by the Wady Faran or Firan.] 

[Prarax (Púpaf). 1. One of the couneil of ten 
appointed by the Spartans in B.C. 418 to con- 
trol Agis. At the battle of Mantinea in that 
year, he restrained the Laeedemonians from 
pressing too mueh on the defeated enemy, and 
so running the risk of driving them to despair. 
In B.C. 396 he laid siege with one hundred and 
twenty ships to Caunus, where Conon was sta- 
tioned, but was compelled to withdraw by the 
approaeh of a large force.—2. A Spartan, sent 
to negotiate an allianee with Athens against 
Thebes, B.C. 369.] 

PnansaeTHUS (PápbarDos : ruins at Horbeyt ?), 
the capital of the Nomos Pharbethites in Lower 
Egypt, lay south of Tanis, on the western side 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 

PHARCADON (Papradov), a town of Thessaly, 
in the eastern part of Hestixotis. 

Puanrs. Vid. Prarz, No. 3. 

. PnaRMACUSSZE (Papuako?ocat). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Attiea, near Salamis, in: 
the Day of Eleusis, now called Kyradhes or Me- 
gali and Mikri Kyra: on one of them was shown 
the tomb of Circe. — 2. Pnanwacusa (Papua- 
kovea),-an island off the eoast of Asia Minor, 
one hundred and twenty stadia from Miletus, 


, Where King Attalus died, and near which Julius 


Casar was taken prisoner by pirates when is 
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very young man. 
lated by Plutareh (Ces., 1, 2). 

Prarnabazus (Papvdbaloc), son of Pharnaees, 
suceeeded his father as satrap of the Persian 
provinees near the Hellespont. In B.C.411 and 
the following years, he rendered aetive assist- 
anee to the Lacedeemonians in their war against 
the Athenians. When Dercyllidas, and subse- 
quently Agesilaus, passed over iuto Asia to 
protect the Asiatie Greeks against the Persian 
power, we find Pharnabazus eonneeting himself 
with Conon to resist the Lacedemonians. In 
374 Pharnabazus invaded Egypt in eonjunetion 
with Iphierates, but the expedition failed, chiefly 
through the dilatory proceedings and the ex- 
cessive caution of Pharnabazus. The character 
of Pharnabazus is eminently distinguished by 
generosity and openness. He has been charg- 
ed, it istrue, with the murder of Aleibiades ; but 
the latter probably fell by the hands of others. 
Vid. ALCIBIADES. 

PuagNÁcES (Papváxyc). 1. King of Pontus, 
was the son of Mithradates IV., whom he sue- 
ceeded on the throne about B.C. 190. He car- 
ried on war for some years with Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of Cappado- 
cia, but was obliged to conelude with them a 
disadvantageous peaee in 179. The year of his 
death is uneertain; it is plaeed by conjeeture 
in 156.—2. King of Pontus, or more properly of 
the Dosporus, was the son of Mithradates the 
Great, whom he compelled to put an end to his 
life in 63. Vid. Mituravates, No.6. After the 
death of his father, Pharnaees hastened to make 
his submission to Pompey, who granted him the 
kingdom of the Bosporus with the titles of friend 
and ally of the Roman people. In the civil war 
between Cæsar and Pompey, Pharnaees seized 
the opportunity to reinstate himself in his fa- 
ther’s dominions, and made himself master of 
the whole of Colehis and the lesser Armenia. 
He defeated Domitius Calvinus, the lieutenant 
of Cesar in Asia, but was shortly afterward de- 
feated by Cæsar himself in a deeisive aetion 
near Zela (47). The battle was gained with 
sueh ease by Cesar, that he informed the sen- 
ate of his victory by the words Veni, vidi, vici. 
In the course of the same year Pharnaees was 
again defeated, and was slain by Asander, one 
of his generals, who hoped to obtain his mas- 
ters kingdom. Vid. AsaNpER.—(3. Father of 
Artabazus, who commanded the Parthians and 
Chorasmians in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece. — 4. Son of Pharnabazus, appears to 
have been satrap of the provinees of Asia, near 
the Hellespont, as early as B.C. 430.—-5. A Per- 
sian of high rank, and brother-in-law of Darius 
Codomannus, was killed at the battle of the 
Granieus, B.C. 334.] 

Puarnacia (Papvaría : now Kheresoun or Ke- 
rasunda), a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the 
coast of Pontus Polemoniaeus, was built near 
(some think on) the site of Cerasus, probably by 
Pharnaees, the grandfather of Mithradates the 
Great, and peopled by the transferenee to it of 
the inhabitants of Cotyora. It had a large com- 
merce and extensive fisheries, and in its neigh- 
borhood were the iron mines of the Chalybes. 
It was strongly fortified, and was used by Mith- 
radates in the war with Rome for the plaee of 
refuge of his harem. 


The whole adventure is re- ' 


PHASAELIS. 
(0 [Puarxastes (Papvdorne), a Persian of the 
; faintly of the Achamenida, was the father of Cas- 
sandane, a favorite wife of Cyrus the Great.] 

[Puarxucnus (Papvodyor). 1. An officer of 
Cyrus the elder, and one of the chiliarehs of his 
cavalry in the war with Creesus. After the eon- 
quest of Babylon he was made satrap of the Hel- 
lespontine Phrygia and Eolis.—2. One of the 
three commanders of the cavalry in the army of. 
| Xerxes. A fall from his horse oeeasioned his 
detention at Sardis while the Persians invaded 
Greece. By his order the horse's legs were cut 
offatthe knees on the spot where he had thrown 
his master.--3. A Lyeian appointed by Alexan- 
der the Great to command the forces sent into: 
Sogdiana against Spitamenes in B.C. 329.] 

Puarsatus (Pdpoadoc, Yon. &ápoyAoc: Papoá- 
Atoc: now Pharsa or Fersala), a town in Thes- 
saly, in the distriet Thessaliotis, not far from 
the frontiers of Phthiotis, west of the River 
Enipeus, and on the northern slope of Mount 
Narthaeius. It was divided into an old and 
new city, and contained a strongly-fortifled 
aeropolis. In its neighborhood, northeast of the 
town and on the other side of the Enipeus, was 
a celebrated temple of Thetis, called T'hetidium. 
Near Pharsalus was fought the deeisive battle 
between Cesar and Pompey, B.C. 48, which 
made Cæsar master of the Roman world. Tt is 
frequently called the battle of Pharsalia, which 
was the name of the territory of the town. 

Puirus(dpoc). 1. (Now Pharos or Raudhat- 
el-tin, 1. e., Fig-garden), a small island off the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, who deseribes it as a whole day’s sail dis- 
tant from ZEgyptus, meaning probably, not Egypt 
itself, but the River Nile. When Alexanderthe 
Great planned the city of Alexandrea, on the 
coast opposite to Pharos, he caused the island 
to be united to the coast by a mole seven sta- 
dia in length, thus forming the two harbors of 
the city. Vid. ALExANDREA. The island was 
chiefly famous for the lofty tower built upon it 
by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus for a light-house, 
whenee the name of pharus was applied to all 
similar struetures. It was in this island, too, 
that, aeeording to the common story, the sev- 
enty translators of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, henee called the Septuagint, were 
confined till their work was finished. The isl- 
and was well peopled aeeording to Julius Cæ- 
sar, but soon afterward Strabo tells us that it 
was inhabited only by a few fishermen.—2. (Now 
Lesina or Hvar), an island of the Adriatic, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, east of Issa, with a Greek 
city of the same name (ruins at Civita Vecchia), 
whieh was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
under Aimilius Paulus, but probably rebuilt, as 
it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
Pharia. 

[Puarus (Pdpoc). 1. The helmsman of Mene- 
laus, from whom the island of Pharus at the 
mouth of the Nile was believed to have derived 
its name.—2. A Rutulian, slain by Æneas in 
Italy in the war with Turnus.] — 

PuaRüsit (Papoóci:), a people in the interior 
(probably near the western coast) of Northern 
Afriea, who carried on a considerable traffie with 
Mauretania. 

PnasaELis (PacagAíc: naw probably Ain-el- 
Fusail), a city of Palestinc, in the valley of the 
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sordan, north of Jericho, built by Herod the | 
Great. 
Praskvis (PdacgAic, Paondirne: ruins at Tekro- 


va), an important sea-port town of Lycia, near | at the Pythian games. 


the borders of Pamphylia, stood on the Gulf of 
Pamphylia, at the foot of Mount Solyma, in a 
narrow pass between the mountains and the 
sea. It was founded by Dorian colonists, and 
from its position, and its command of three fine 
harbors, it soon gained an extensive commerce. 
It did not belong to the Lycian confederacy, 
but had an independent government of its own. 
It became afterward the head-quarters of the 
pirates who infested the southern coasts of Asia 
Minor, and was therefore destroyed by P. Ser- 
vilius Isauricus; and though the city was re- 
stored, it never recovered its importance. Pha- 
sclis is said to have been the place at which 
the light, quick vessels called 946220: were first 
built, and the figure of such a ship appears on 
its coins. 

Phaists (Pàotc). 1. (Now Faz or Rioni), a re- 
notened river of the ancient world, rosc in the 
Moschici Montes (or, according to others, in the 
Caucasus, where, in fact, its chief tributaries 
rise). and flowed westward tlirough the plain of 
Colchis into the eastern end of the Pontus Eux- 
inus (now Black Sea), after receiving several af- 
fluents, the cliicf of which were the Glaueus and 
the Rion: the name of the latter was sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to thc main river. It 
was navigable about thirty-eight miles above its 
mouth. for large vessels, and for small ones 
further up, as far as Sarapana (now Sharapan), 
"whence goods were conveyed in four days across 
the Moschici Montes to the River Cyrus, and so 
tothe Caspian. It was spanned by one hundred 
and twenty bridges, and had many towns upon 
its banks. Its waters were celebrated for their 
purity and for various other supposed qualities, 
some of a very marvellous nature; bnt it was 
most famous in connection with thc story of 
the Argonautic expedition. Vid. ARGoNAUTZE. 
Some of the carly geographers made it the 
boundary between Europe and Asia; it was aft- 
erward the northeastern limit of the kingdom 
of Pontus, and, under the Romans, it was re- 
garded as the northern frontier of their empire 
in Western Asia. Another notable circumstance 
connected with it is, that it has given name to 
the pheasant (phasianus, gactavóc, óaciavikóc 
épvtc), Which is said to have been first brought 
to Greece from its banks, where the bird is still 
found in great numbers. When the geography 
of these regions was comparatively unknown, it 
was natural that there should be a doubt as to 
the identification of certain celebrated names, 
and thus the name Phasis, like Araxes, is ap- 
plied to diffcrent rivers. The most important 
of these variations is Xenophon's application of 
the name Phasis to the River Araxes in Ar- 
menia. (Anab , iv., 6.)—2. Near the mouth of 
the river, on its southern side, was a town of 
the same nainc, fonnded and fortified by the 
Milesians as an emporium for their commerce, 
and used under the kings of Pontus and under 
the Romans as a frontier fort, and now a Russian 
fortified station, under the name of Pati. Some 
identify it with Sebastopolis, but most likely . 
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incorrectly.—3. There was a river of the same | 


name in the island of Taprobane (now Ceylon). 
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Puavorinus. Vid. NAVORINUS. 

Puayuius (Pávios). 1. A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory 
He fought at the battle 
of Salamis, B.C. 480, in a ship fitted out at his 
own expense.—2. A Phocian, brother of Ono- 
marchus, whom he succceded as general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred war, 352. He died in 
the following year, after a long and painful ill- 
ness. Phayllus made use of the sacred treas- 
ures of Delphi with a far more lavish hand than 
either of his brothers, and he is aceused of be- 
stowing the consecrated ornaments upon his 
wife and mistresses. 

Puazanta (now Fezzan), a district of Libya 
Interior. Vid. GARAMANTES. 

Pnuaz&wMowN (Palyuóv: now probably Marsi 
wan), a city of Pontus in Asia Minor, northwest 
of Amasia, and the eapital of tlic western dis- 
trict of Pontus, called Phazemonitis (Palquove- 
tic), Which lay on the eastern side of the Halys, 
south of Gazelonitis, and was celebrated for its 
warm mineral springs. Pompey changed the 
name of the city to Neapolis, and the distriet 
was called Neapolitis; but these names seem 
to have been soon dropped. 

Puea (Perú, Ped, Peaí: Peaioc), a town on the 
frontiers of Elis and Pisatis, with a harbor situ- 
ated on a promontory of the same name, and on 
the River lardanus. In front of the harbor was 
a small island called Phéas (Peiar.) 

Pueca or Pugcapuy, a fortress in Thessaly, 
in the district Hestiacotis. 

PueceEus (@nyevc). 1. King of Psophis in Ar- 
cadia, father of Alphesibeea or Arsinoe, of Pro- 
nous and Agenor, or of Temenus and Axion. 
He purified Alemeon after he had killed his 
mother, and gave him his daughter Alphesibeea 
in marriage. Alemzon presented Alphesibea 
with the celebrated nceklace and peplus of Har- 
monia; but when Alemaon afterward wished 
to obtain them again for his new wife Callirrhoé, 
he was murdered by the sons of Phegeus, by 
their father’s command. Phegeus was himself 
subsequently put to death by the sons of Ale- 
meon. For details, vid. ALcmmon.—[2. Son of 
Dares, priest of Vulcan (Heplizstus) in Troy, 
slain in the Trojan war by Diomedcs.—3. Name 
of two Trojan warriors, companions of Æneas, 
slain by Turnus in Italy.] 

[PugLL1As (%eAAiac), a little stream of Laco- 
nia, which empties into the Eurotas, south of 
Sparta.] 

{ PHELLOE (PeAA6y, near the modern Zakhuli), 
a small town in the east of Achaia, forty stadia 
inland from gira, in a well-watcred and well- 
wooded district. ] 

PuHELLUS (PéAARoc or PeA226c: PeAAizyc: runing 
near Saaret), an inland city of Lycia, on a mount- 
ain between Xanthus and Antiphellus ; the lat- 
ter having been at first the port of Phellus, but 
afterward eclipsing it. 

PuELutsa, a small island near Lesbos. 

Puémtus (®7jucoc), a celebrated minstrel, son 
of Terpius, who entertained with his song the 
suitors in the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

PnixóNÓE (Pzuovóg), a mythical Greek poet- 
ess of the ante-Homeric period, was said to 
have been tlie daughter of Apollo, and his first 
priestess at Delphi, and tlie inventor of the hex- 
ameter verse. There were poems which went 
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under the name of Phemonot, like the old re- 
ligious poems which were ascribed to Orpheus, 
Muszus, and the other mythological bards. 

Puinius (Péveos or Peveós : Pevedtnc: now 
Fonia), a town in the northeast of Arcadia, at 
the foot of Mount Cyllene, and on the River 
Aroanius. Its territory was called PugNEATIS 
(Pevedtic). There were extensive marshes in 
the neighborhood, the waters of which, though 
partly carried off by a subterraneous emissary, 
which was supposed to have been made by Her- 
cules, [sometimes collected, and formed a con- 
siderable lake]. The town was of great antiqui- 
ty. Itis mentioned by Homer, and was said to 
have been built by an autochthon Pheneus. It 
contained a strongly-fortified acropolis, with a 
temple of Minerva (Athena) Tritonia; and in 
the town itself were the tombs of Iphicles and 
Myrtilus, and temples of Mercury (Hermes) and 
Ceres (Demeter). 

Pura (Pepai: Pepatos : now Valestino), an 
ancient town of Thessaly, in the southeast of 
the Pelasgian plain, west of Mount Pelion, 
southwest of the Lake Beebéis, and ninety sta- 
dia from its port-town Pagase on the Pagasean 
Gulf. Phere is celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of Admetus, and in history on account 
of its tyrants, who extended their power over 
nearly the whole of Thessaly. Of these the 
most powerful was Jason, who was made Ta- 
gus or generalissimo of Thessaly about B.C. 
374. Jason was succeeded in 370 by his two 
brothers Polydorus and Polyphron. The former 
was soon after assassinated by Polyphron. The 
latter was murdered in his turn in 369 by his 
nephew Alexander, who was notorious for his 
cruelty, and who was put to death in 367 by his 
wife Thebe and her three brothers. At a later 
period we read that Phere was surrounded by a 
number of gardens and country houses. 

PnuEnz. Vid. PHarz. 

[PaerauLas (PepavdAac) is introduced by Xen- 
ophon in the Cyropedia as a Persian of hum- 
ble birth, but a favorite with Cyrus, and distin- 
guished by qualities of body and mind which 
would not have dishonored the noblest rank. 
He is described as having become tired of the 
honors and elevation to which Cyrus had raised 
him, and as having voluntarily resigned them 
to lead a quiet and retired life such as he had 
before enjoyed.] 

[PugnECLUs (PépexdAoc), a son of Harmonides, 
is said to have built the ship in which Paris 
earried off Helen, and to have been slain in the 
Trojan war by Meriones.] 

PHERECRATES (Peperparac), of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contem- 
porary with the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, 
Eupolis, Plato, and Aristophanes, being some- 
what younger than the first two, and somewhat 
older than the others. He gained his first vic- 
tory D.C. 438, and he imitated the style of 
Crates, whose actor he had been. Crates and 
Pherecrates very much modified the coarse sat- 
ire and vituperation of which this sort of poetry 
had previously been the vehicle, and construct- 
ed their comedies on the basis of a regular plot, 
and with more dramatic action. Pherecrates 
did not, however, abstain altogether from per. 
sonal satire, for we see by the fragments of his 
plays that he attacked Alcibiades, the tragic 
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poet Melanthius, and others. He invented a 
new metre, which was named, after him, the 
Pherecratean. The system of the verse is 


^ 
l= H uo. which may be best explained 


as a choriambus, with a spondee for its base, 
and a long syllable for its termination. The 
metre Is very frequent in the choruses of the 
Greek tragedians, and in Horace, as, for exam- 
ple, Grato Pyrrha sub antro. 'The extant titles 
of the plays of Pherecrates are eighteen. 
Puerecines (Pepervdas). 1. Of Syros, an isl- 
and in the /Egean, an early Greek philosopher, 
or rather theologian. He flourished about B.C. 
544. He is said to have obtaiticd his knowledge 
from the secret books of the Phoenicians, and 
to have travelled in Egypt. Almost all the an- 
cient writers who speak of him state that he 
was the teacher of Pythagoras. According to 
a common tradition, he died of the lousy dis- 
case, or Morbus Pediculosus; thongh others 
give different accounts of his death. The most 
important subject which he is said to have 
taught was the doctrine of the Metempsycho- 
sis, or, as it is put by other writers, the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. He gave 
an account of his views in a work which was 
extant in the Alexandrean period. It was writ- 
ten in prose, which he is said to have been the 
first to employ in the explanation of philosoph- 
ical questions.—2. Of Athens, one of the most 
celebrated of the early Greek logographers. 
He lived in the former half of the fifth century 
B.C., and was a contemporary of Hellanicus 
and Herodotus. His principal work wasa myth- 
ological history in ten books. It began with a 
theogony, and then proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the heroic age and of the great fami- 
lies of that time. His fragments have been col- 
lected by Sturz, Pherecydis Fragmenta, Lips., 
1824, second edition; and by C. and T. Miller, 
in Fragmenta Historicum Grecorum, vol. i. 
Pheres (®ép7¢). 1. Son of Cretheus and Ty- 
ro, and brother of ZEson and Amythaon; he was 
married to Periclymene, by whom he became 
the father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and 
Periapis. He was believed to have founded 
the town of Phere in Thessaly.—2. Son of Ja- 
son and Medea.—3. A follower of Pallas, fought 
on the side of Æneas against Turnus, and was 
slain by Halesus. 
PHERETIADES (Pepyriddye), 2. e., a son of Phe- 
res, is especially used as the name of Admetus. 
Preretima (Peperíua), wife of Battus III., 
and mother of Arcesilaus HI., successive kings 
of Cyrene. After the murder of her son by the 
Barceans (vid. Barria, No. 6), Pheretima fled 
into Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius 
Hystaspis, and representing that the death of 
Arcesilaus had been the consequence of his sub- 
mission to the Persians, she induced him to 
avenge it. On the capture of Barca by the Per- 
sian army, she caused those who had the prin- 
cipal share in her son's murder to be impaled, 
and ordered the breasts of their wives to be cut 
off. Pheretima then returned to Egypt, where 
she soon after died of a painful and loathsome 
disease. [ 
Parron or PuEnos (Pépov, Pepos), king of 
Egypt. and son of Sesostris. He Was visited 
with blindness, an hereditary coma though, 
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according to the legend preserved in Herodo- 
tus, it was a punishment for his presumptuous 
impiety in throwing a spear into the waters of 
the Nile when it had overflowed the fields. By 
attending to the directions of an oracle he was 
cured; and he dedicated an obelisk at Heliop- 
olis in gratitude for his recovery. Pliny tells 
us that this obelisk, together with another also 
made by him, but broken in its removal, was to 
be seen at Rome, in the Circus of Caligula and 
Nero, at the foot of the Vatican Hill. Pliny calls 
the Phcron of Herodotus Nuncoreus or Nen- 
coreus, a name corrupted, perhaps, from Me- 
nophtheus. Diodorus gives him his father’s 
name, Sesoosis. Phcron is of course the same 
word as Pharaoh. 

Pnipías (erdiac), the greatest sculptor and 
statuary of Greece. Of his personal history we 
possess but few details. He was a native of 
Athens, and the son of Charmides, and was 
born about the time of the battle of Marathon, 
B.C. 490. He began to work as a statuary 
about 464, and one of his first great works was 
the statue of Minerva (Athena) Promachus, 
which may be assigned to about 460. This 
work must have established his reputation ; but 
it was surpassed by the splendid productions 
of his own hand, and of others working under 
his direction, during the administration of Peri- 
cles. ‘That statesman not only chose Phidias 
to execute the principal statues which were to 
be set up, but gave him the oversight of all the 
works of art which were to be erected. Of 
these works the chief were the Propylea of the 
Acropolis, and, above all, the temple of Minerva 
(Athena) on the Acropolis, called the Parthenon, 
on which, as the central point of the Athenian 
polity and religion, the highest efforts of the 
best of artists were employed. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the sculptured ornaments of this tem- 
ple, the remains of which form the glory of the 
British Museum, were executed under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Phidias; but the 
colossal statue of the divinity, made of ivory 
and gold, which was inclosed within that mag- 
nificent shrine, was the work of the artist’s own 
hand. Thestatue was dedicated in438. Hav- 
ing finished his great work at Athens, he went 
to Elis and Olympia, which he was now invited 
toadorn. He was there engaged for about four 
or five years, from 437 to 434 or 433, during 
which time he finished his statue of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter (Zeus), the greatest ofall his works. 
On his return to Athens he fell a victim to the 
jealousy against his great patron, Pericles, 
which was then at its height. The party op- 
posed to Pericles, thinking him too powerful to 
be overthrown by a direct attack, aimed at him 
in the persons of his most cherished friends, 
Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. Vid. Peri- 
cLEs. Phidias was first accused of peculation, 
but this charge was at once refuted, as, by the 
advice of Pericles, the gold had been affixed to 
the statue of Minerva (Athena) in such a man- 
ner that it could be removed and the weight of 
it examined. ‘The accusers then charged Phid- 
ias with impiety, in having introduced into the 
battle of the Amazons, on the shicld of the 
goddess, his own likeness and that of Peri- 
cles. On this latter charge Phidias was thrown 
into prison, where he died from disease in 
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432. Ofthe numerous works executed by Phid- 
ias for the Athenians, the most celebrated was 
the statue of Minerva (Athena) in the Parthe- 
non, to which reference has already been made. 
This statue was of that kind of work which the 
Greeks called chryselephantine, that is, the statue 
was formed of plates of ivory laid upon a core 
of wood or stone, for the flesh parts, while the 
drapery and other ornaments were of solid gold. 
The statue stood in the foremost and larger cham- 
ber of the temple (prodomus). It represented 
the goddess standing, clothed with a tunic reach- 
ing to the ankles, with her spear in her left 
hand, and an image of Victory four cubits high 
in her right: she was girded with the «gis, and 
had a helmet on her head, and her shield rested 
on the ground by her side. The height of the 
statue was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty 
feet, including the base. The eyes were of a 
kind of marble, nearly resembling ivory, perhaps 
painted to imitate the iris and pupil; there is 
no sufficient authority for the statement which 
is frequently made that they were of precious 
stones. The weight of the gold upon the statue, 
which, as above stated, was removable at pleas- 
ure, is said by Thucydides to have been forty 
talents (ii., 13). Still more celebrated than his 
statue of Minerva (Athena) was the colossal 
ivory and gold statue of Jupiter (Zeus), which 
Phidias made for the great temple of this god, 
in the Altis or sacred grove at Olympia. This 
statue was regarded as the master-piece, not 
only of Phidias, but of the whole range of Gre- 
cian art; and was looked upon not so much as 
a statue, but rather as if it were the actual man- 
ifestation of the present deity. It was placed 
in the prodomus or front chamber of the temple, 
directly facing the entrance. It was only vis- 
ible, however, on great festivals: at other times 
it was concealed by a magnificent curtain. The 
god was represented as seated on a throne of 
cedar wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, 
stones, and colors, crowned with a wreath of 
olive, holding in his right hand an ivory and gold 
statue of Victory, and in his left hand support- 
ing a sceptre, which was ornamented with all 
sorts of metals, and surmounted by an eagle. 
The throne was brilliant both with gold and 
stones, and with ebony and ivory, and was or- 
namented with figures both painted and seulp- 
tured. The statue almost reached to the roof, 
which was about sixty feet in height. The idea 
which Phidias essayed to embody in this, his 
greatest work, was that of the supreme deity 
of the Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in 
conflicts with the Titans and the Giants, but 
having laid aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned 
as a conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, 
ruling with a nod the subject world. It is re- 
lated that when Phidias was asked what model 
he meant to follow in making his statue, he re- 
plied that of Homer (Z1., i., 528-530). The im- 
itation of this passage by Milton gives no small 
aid to the comprehension of the idea (Paradise 
Lost, iii., 135-137): 
“ Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy iueffable ditfused.” 

The statue was removed by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius I. to Constantinople, where it was de- 
stroyed by a fire in A.D. 475. The distinguish- 
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ing character of the art of Phidias was ideal 
beauty, and that of the sublimest order, especially 
in the representation of divinities, and of sub- 
jects connected with their worship. While on 
the one hand he set himself free from the stiff 
and unnatural forms which, by a sort of religious 
precedent, had fettered lis predecessors of the 
archaic or hieratic school, he never, on the other 
hand, descended to the exact imitation of any 
human model, however beautiful; he never rep- 
resented that distorted action, or expressed that 
vehement passion, which lie beyond the limits 
of repose ; nor did he ever approach to that al- 
most meretricious grace, by which some of his 
greatest followers, if they did not corrupt the 
art themselves, gave the occasion for its cor- 
ruption in the hands of their less gifted and 
Spiritual imitators. 

Puipirpives or Puruirrives (Pedirmridno, Pi- 
A4rriónc), a courier, Was sent by the Athenians 
to Sparta in B.C. 490 to ask for aid against the 
Persians, and arrived there on the second day 
from his leaving Athens. On his return to 
Athens, he related that on his way to Sparta he 
had fallen in with Pan on Mount Parthenium, 
near Tegea, and that the god had bid him ask 
the Athenians why they paid him no worship, 
tliough he had been hitherto their friend, and 
ever would be so. In consequence of this rev- 
elation, they dedicated a temple to Pan after 
the battle of Marathon, and honored him thence- 
forth with annual sacrifices and a torch-race. 

[PmirPPvs (Peidirroc), a son of Thessalus, 
the Heraclid, and brother of Antiphus, led the 
warriors of the Sporades in thirty ships against 
Troy.] 

Pnipow (Peídwv). 1. Son of Aristodamidas, 
and king of Argos, restored the supremacy of 
Argos over Cleonz, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Treezen, and Algina, and aimed at extending 
his dominions over the greater part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. ‘The Pisans invited him, in the 
eighth Olympiad (B.C. 748), to aid them in ex- 
cluding the Eleans from their usurped presi- 
dency at the Olympic games, and to celebrate 
them jointly with themselves. The invitation 
quite fell in with the ambitious pretensions of 
Phidon, who succeeded in dispossessing the 
leans and celebrating the games along with 
the Pisans; but the Eleans not long after de- 
feated him, with the aid of Sparta, and recov- 
ered their privilege. Thus apparently fell the 
power of Phidon; but as to the details of the 
strugele we have no information. The most 
memorable act of Phidon was his introduction 
of copper and silver coinage, and a new scale 
of weights and measures, which, through his 
influence, became prevalent in the Peloponne- 
sus, and ultimately throughout the greater por- 
tion of Greece. The scale in question was 
known by the name of the ZEginetan, and it is 
usually supposed that the coinage of Phidon was 
struck in /Egina; but there seems good reason 
for believing that what Phidon did was done in 
Argos, and nowhere else; that *'Phidonian 
measures” probably did not come to bear the 
specific name of the /Eginetan until there was 
another scale in vogue, the Euboic, from which 
to distinguish them; and that both the epithets 
were derived, not from the place where the 
scale first originated, but from the people whose 
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commercial activity tended to make them most 
generally known, in the one case the Ægine- 
tans, in the other case the inhabitants of Chal- 
cis and Eretria.—2. An ancient Corinthian leg- 
islator of uncertain date. 

[ PuicaLta (Peyadía, Pryúdera, Piyadéa : Peya- 
¿etc : now Paolitza), at a later time called Pu- 
ALIA, à town in the southwestern corner of Ar- 
cadia, on the frontiers of Messenia and Elis, 
and upon the River Lymax. It was taken by 
the Spartans B.C. 559, but was afterward re- 
covered by the Phigalians with the help of the 
Oresthasians. It is frequently mentioned in 
the later wars of the Achean and 4tolian 
leagues. Phigalia, however, owes its celebrity 
in modern times to the remains of a splendid 
temple in its territory, situated about six miles 
northeast of the town at Basse on Mount Coty- 
lum. ‘This temple was built by Ictinus, the con- 
temporary of Pericles and Phidias, and the arch- 
itect, along with Callicrates, of the Parthenon 
at Athens. It was dedicated to Apollo Epi- 
curius, or the Deliverer, because the god had 
delivered the country from the pestilence during 
the Peloponnesian war. Pausanias describes 
this temple as the most beautiful one in all Pel- 
oponnesus after the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
at Tegea. Most of the columns are still stand- 
ing. In 1812 the frieze round the interior of 
the inner cella was discovered, containing a se- 
ries of sculptures in alto-relievo, representing 
the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapitha, 
and of the Greeks and the Amazons. Their 
height is a little more than two fect, and their 
total length is one hundred feet. They were 
found on the ground under the spot which they 
originally occupied, and were mucli injured by 
their fall, and by the weight of the ruins lying 
uponthem. ‘They were purchased for the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1814, where they are still pre- 
served, and are usually known by the name of 
the Phigalian Marbles. They are some of the 
most interesting and beautiful remains of an- 
cient art in this country. 

Puita (Pía), daughter of Antipater, the re- 
gent of Macedonia, is celebrated as one of the 
noblest and most virtuous women of the age ii 
which she lived. She was married to Craterus 
in B.C. 322, and after the death of Craterus, 
who survived his marriage with her scarcely a 
year, she was again married to the young De- 
metrius, the son of Antigonus. She shared 
with her husband his various vicissitudes of 
fortune ; but when he was expelled from Mac- 
edonia in 287, she put an end to her own life 
at Cassandrea, unable to bear this unexpected 
reverse. She left two children by Demetrius : 
Antigonus, surnamed Gonatas, who became 
king of Macedonia; and a daughter, Stratonice, 
married first to Seleucus, and afterward to his 
son Antiochus. 

Priva (Pida: Pedalos, Pidárac). 1. A town 
of Macedonia, in the province Pieria, situated 
on a steep hill on the Peneus, between Dium 
and Tempe, and at the entrance into Thessaly, 
built by Demetrius IL, and named after his 
mother Phila. — 2. An island off the southern 
coast of Gaul, one of the Steechades. 

[PurraprgLPHIA (PcAadéAgera, NOW Allah-shehr, 
i.e., city of God). 1. A city of Lydia, on the 
Cogamus, at the foot of Mount P uw was 
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sounded by Attalus Philadelphus, brother of Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus. ‘The place suffered 
repeatedly from violent shocks of earthquakes, 
and, in consequence, liad, by the time of Strabo, 
become almost deserted. ‘Tacitus mentions it 
among the towns restored by Tiberius, after a 
more than ordinary calamity ofthis kind. Phila- 
delphia was one of the Seven Churches of Asia 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. At a later period 
it made a gallant resistance to the Turks, but 
was finally subdued by Bajazet in A.D. 1390.— 
2. (in the Old Testament, Rabbath-Ammon or 
Rabbah), the capital of the Ammonites, situ- 
ated on the further side of the Jordan, taken 
from them by David. It was called Philadelphia 
from Ptolemy Philadelphus, and is frequently 
mentioned by this name in Greek and Roman 
writers. Vid. RABBATAMANA.] 

PHILADELPHUS (®cAddeAgoc), a surname of 
Ptolemæus II., king of Egypt (vid. ProLemAUs), 
and of Attalus II. of Pergamus. Vid. ArTALUS. 

[Pue (:àać), an island in the Nile, to the 
south of Elephantine, and the southernmost 
point of Egypt, inhabited in common by Egyp- 
tians and 7Ethiopians. The island was cover- 
ed with temples and other splendid structures, 
for 1t was sacred to Isis, and in the Jittle island 
AbBaTos (4. v.) close to it was the tomb of Osi- 


ris: from the magnificent ruins still existing in - 


the island, it is now called Djesiret-el- Birbeh, i. 
e., “ Temple-island."] 

Puinzn1 (íAacvot), two brothers, citizens of 
Carthage, of whom the following story is told : 
A dispute having arisen between the Carthagini- 
ans and Cyrenaeans about their boundaries, it 
was agreed that deputies should start at a fixed 
time from each of the cities, and that the place 
of their meeting, wherever it might be, should 
thenceforth form the limit of the two territories. 
The Phileni were appointed for this service on 
the part of the Carthaginians, and advanced 
much further than the Cyrenean party. The 
Cyrenzans accused them ofhaving set forth be- 
fore the time agreed upon, but at length con- 
sented to accept the spot which they had reach- 
ed as a boundary line, if the Phileni would sub- 
mit to be buried alive there in the sand. Should 
they decline the offer, they were willing, they 
Said, on their side, if permitted to advance as 
far as they pleased, to purchase for Cyrene an 
extension of territory by a similar death. "The 
Phileni accordingly then and there devoted 
themselves for their country in the way pro- 
posed. The Carthaginians paid high honors to 
their memory, and erected altars to them where 
they had died ; and from these, even long after 
all traces of them had vanished, the place still 
continued to be called ** The Altars of the Phi. 
Jeni.” Our main authority for this story is Sal- 
lust, who probably derived his information from 
African traditions during the time that lie was 
proconsul of Numidia, and at least three hund- 
red years after the event. We can not, there- 
fore, accept it unreservedly. The Greek name 
by which the heroic brothers have become known 
to us—iAaivor, or lovers of praise—seems 
clearly to have been framed to suit the tale. 

[PnuiLzus ($/Aatoc), a son of the Telamonian 
Ajax and Tecmessa, from whom the Attic de- 
mus of Philaide derived its name.] 
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er, born in Epirus, lived after Galen and before 
Oribasius, and therefore probably in the third 
century after Christ. He wrote several works, 
of which, however, only a few fragments re- 
main. 

PmraxMox (PuAGuuov), a mythical poet and 
musician of the ante-Homeric period, was said 
to have been the son of Apollo and the nymph 
Chione, or Philonis, or Leuconoé. Bythenymph 
Agriope, who dwelt on Parnassus, he became 
the father of Thamyris and Eumolpus. He is 
closely associated with the worship of Apollo at 
Delphi, and with the music of the cithara. He 
is said to have established the choruses of girls, 
who, in the Delphian worship of Apollo, sang 
hymns in which they celebrated the births of 
Latona (Leto), Diana (Artemis), and Apollo. 
Pausanias relates that in the most ancient mu- 
sical contests at Delphi, the first who conquered 
was Chrysothemis of Crete, the second was 
Philammon, and the next after him his son’ 
Thamyris. 

PHILARGYRivs Junius, Or Puit ARGYRUS, Or Ju- 
NiLIUS FLacrius, an early commentator upon 
Virgil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and Georg- 
ics. His observations are less elaborate than 
those of Servius, and have descended to us ina 
mutilated condition. The period when he flour- 
ished is altogether uncertain. They are printed 
in the edition of Virgil by Burmann ; [and in the 
edition of the commentaries of Servius by H. A. 
Lion, Gottingen, 1825-26.] 

Purre or Puines, ManueL (MavovzA 6 (c), 
a Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was 
born about A.D. 1275, and died about 1340. His 
poem, De Animalium Proprictate, chiefly extract- 
ed from ZElian, is edited by De Paw, Traj. Rhen., 
1739; [and with a revised text by Lehrs and Diib- 
ner in the Bucolici Greci, forming part of Di- 
dot’s Bibliotheca Graca, Paris, 1846 ;] and his 
other poems on various subjects are edited by 
Wernsdorf, Lips., 1768. 

PHiLEas (P:2éac). 1. A Greek geographer of 
Athens, whose time can not be determined with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the older 
period of Athenian literature. He was the au- 
thor of a Periplus, which was divided into two 
parts, one on Asia, and the other on Europe.— 
[2. Of Tarentum, having been sent as ambassa- 
dor to Rome, he persuaded his countrymen, who 
were there detained as hostages, to make their 
escape, which they effected by his aid; but, hav- 
ing been overtaken at Terracina, they were 
brought back to Rome, scourged, and thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock.] 

PHILEMON ($uAguov) 1. An aged Phrygian 
and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Mercury (Hermes), assum- 
ing the appearance of ordinary mortals, visited 
Phrygia; but no one was willing to receive the 
Strangers, until the hospitable hut of Philemon 
and Baucis was opened to them, where the two 
gods were kindly treated. Jupiter (Zeus) re- 
warded the good old couple by taking them to 
an eminence, while all the neighboring district 
was visited with a sudden inundation. On that 
eminence Jupiter (Zeus) appointed them the 
guardians of his temple, and allowed them both 
to die at the same moment, and then meta- 
morphosed them into trees.—2. An Athenian 


PuiLacrius (P:2áypioç), a Greek medical writ- | poet of the New Comedy, was the son of Da- 
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mon, and a native of Soli in Cilicia, but at an 
early age went to Athens, and there received 
the citizenship. He flourished in the reign of 
Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, whom, 
however, he long survived. He began to ex- 
hibit about B C. 330. He was the first poet of 
the New Comedy in order of time, and the sec- 
ond in eelebrity ; and he shares with Menander 
the honor of its invention, or, rather, of reduc- 
ing it to a regular form. Philemon lived nearly 
one hundred years. The manner of his death is 
differently related : some ascribing it to exeess- 
ive laughter at a ludicrous incident; others to 
joy at obtaining a victory in a dramatic contest; 
while another story represents him as quietly 
called away by the goddesses whom he served 
in the midst of the eomposition or representa- 
tion of his last and best work. Although there 
can be no doubt that Philemon was inferior to 
Menander as a poet, yet he was a greater favor- 
ite with the Athenians, and often conquered his 
rival in the dramatic contests. Vid. MENANDER. 
The extant fragments of Philemon display mueh 
liveliness, wit, eloquence, and practical knowl- 
edge of life. His favorite subjects seem to have 
been love intrigues, and his characters were the 
standing ones of the New Comedy, with which 
Plautus and Terence have made us familiar. 
The number of his plays was ninety-seven ; the 
number of extant titles, after the doubtful and 
spurious ones are rejected, amounts to about 
fifty-three ; but it is very probable that some of 
these should be assigned to the younger Phile- 
mon. The fragments of Philemon are printed 
with those of Menander by Meineke, Berlin, 1823, 
Svo, in his Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, 
Berol., 1841; [and by Fr. Dubner at the end of 
the Aristophanes in Didot's Bibliotheca Greca, 
Paris, 1836.]—3. The younger Philemon, also a 
poet of the New Comedy, was a son of the for- 
mer, in whose fame nearly all that belongs to 
him has been absorbed, so that, although he was 
the author of fifty-four dramas, there are only 
two short fragments, and not one title, quoted 
expressly under his name.—4. The author of a 
Ae£ikóv rEYvoAoytkóv, the extant portion of whieh 
was first edited by Burney, Lond., 1812, and aft- 
erward by Osann, Berlin, 1821. The author in- 
forms us that his work was intended to take the 
place of a similar lexieon by the grammarian 
Hypereehius. 'The work of Hyperechius was 
arranged in eight books, according to the eight 
different parts of speech. Philemon’s lexicon 
was a meagre epitome of this work, and the part 
of it which is extant consists of the first book 
and the beginning ofthe second. Hyperechius 
lived about the middle of the fifth century of our 


era, and Philemon may probably be placed in | 


the seventh. 

[PnuinLEsiUs (Poe), an Achæan, an oflicer 
in the army of Cyrus the younger, and, after the 
treacherous capture of Clearchus and the other 
generals by Tissaphernes, was ehosen in the 
place of Menon. He was selected with Sophe- 
netus, as being the two oldest generals, to con- 
duct the older men, the women and children, 
and the sick from Trapezus by sea. He is men- 
tioned also in the Anabasis on several subse- 
quent occasions.] 


PuirnLET:ERUS (PiAÉraupoc). 1. Founder ofthe 
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in Paphlagonia, and a eunuch. He is first men- 
tioned in the service of Docimus, the general of 
Antigonns, from which he passed into that of 
Lysimachns, who intrusted him with the eharge 
ofthe treasures which he had deposited in the 
strong fortress of Pergamus. Toward the end 
of the reign of Lysimachus he declared in favor 
of Seleucus, and, after the death of the latter 
(B.C. 280), he took advantage of the disorders 
in Asia to establish himself in virtual independ- 
ence. At his death he transmitted the govern- 
ment of Pergamus, as an independent state, to 
his nephew Eumenes. He lived to the age of 
eighty, and died apparently in 263.—2. An Atlie- 
nian poet ofthe Middle Comedy. Some said he 
was the third son of Aristophanes, but others 
maintained that it was Nicostratns. He wrote 
twenty-one plays. [The fragments are collect- 
ed by Meineke, Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. i., p. 
640—5, edit. minor.] 

PniLgT4s (PiAnrac), of Cos, the son of Tele- 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrean poet and 
grammarian, flourished during the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, who appointed him tntor of his 
son, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. His death may 
be placed about B.C. 280. Philetas seems to 
have been naturally of a very weak constitution, 
which at last broke down under excessive study. 
He was so remarkably thin as to become an 
objeet for the ridieule of the comic poets, who 
represented him as wearing leaden soles to his 
shocs, to prevent his being blown away by a 
strong wind. His poetry was chiefly elegiac. 
Of all the writers in that department, he was 
esteemed the best after Callimachus, to whom 
a taste less pedantic than that of the Alexan- 
drean critics would probably have preferred him ; 
for, to judge by his fragments, he escaped the 
snare of cumbrous learned affectation. ‘These 
two poets formed the chief models for the Ro- 
man elegy ; nay, Propertius expressly states, in 
one passage, that he imitated Philetas in pref- 
erence to Callimachus. The elegies of Philetas 
were chiefly amatory, and a large portion of 
them was devoted to the praises of his mistuüess 
Bittis, or, as the Latin poets give the name, 
Battis. Besides his poems, Philetas wrote in 
prose on grammar and criticism. His most im- 
portant grammatical work was entitled "A raxra. 
The fragments of Philetas have been collected 
by Bach, with those of Hermesianax and Pha- 
nocles, Halis Sax., 1829. 

Puiteus, an eminent Yonian architect, built 
the Mausoleum, in conjunction with Satyrus, 
and the temple of Minerva (Athena) Polias at 
Priene. The date of the erection of the Mau- 
soleum was soon after B.C. 353, the year in 
which Mausolus died; that of the temple at 
Priene must have been about twenty years later. 

[Purnrapes (P:2:409c), a Messenian, father of 
Neon and Thrasylochus, the partisans of Philip 
of Macedon. 1t is probable that Philiades him- 
self was attached to the same party, as he is 
mentioned by Demosthenes in terms of con- 
tempt and aversion. ] r 

[Paruinna (íAwva) or Purine (iv). 1l. 
A female dancer of Larissa in Thessaly, was the 
mother of Arrhideus by Philip of Macedon.— 
2. Mother of the poet Theocritus. ] 

Purninus (@:Aivoc). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tum, accompanied Hannibal in — 
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against Rome, and wrote a history of the Punic 
wars, in Which he exhibited much partiality 
toward Carthage.—2. An Attic orator, a con- 
temporary of Demosthenes and Lyenrgus. He 
is mentioned by Demosthenes in his oration 
against Midias, who calls him the son of Nicos- 
tratus, and says that he was trierarch with him. 
Three orations of Philinus are mentioned by 
the grammarians.—3. A Greek physician, born 
in the island of Cos, and the reputed founder 
of the sect of the Empirici, probably lived in the 
third century D.C. He wrote a work on part 
of the Hippocratic collection, and also one on 
botany. 

Paren (Pierrot: Pidimretc, QuAUTToLOC, 
$umemQvóc: now Filibah or Felibejik), a cele- 
brated city in Macedonia adjecta (vid. p. 464, a), 
was situated on a stecp height of Mount Pan- 
geus, and on the River Gangas or Gangites, 
between the rivers Nestus and Strymon. It 
was fonnded by Philip on the site of an ancient 
town Crenipes (Kpyvidec), a colony of the Tha- 
sians, who settled here on account of the val- 
uable gold mines in the neighborhood. Philippi 
is celebrated in history in consequence of the 
vietory gained here by Octavianus and Antony 
over Brutus and Cassius, D.C. 42, and as the 
place where the Apostle Paul first preached the 
Gospel in Europe, A.D. 53. The church at 
Philippi soon became one of the most important 
of the early Christian churches: one of Saint 
Paul's Epistles is addressed to it. It was made 
a Roman colony by Octavianus after the vic- 
tory over Drutus and Cassius, under the name 
of Colonia Augusta Julia Philippensis ; and it 
continued to be uuder the empire a flourishing 
and important city. Its sea-port was Datum or 
Datus on the Strymonic Gulf. 

PuinrepipEs (PiAuwaidne). 1. Vid. Pnipieri- 
pEs.—9. Of Athens, the son of Philocles, is men- 
tioned as one of the six principal comic pcets 
of the New Comedy by the grammarians. Ile 
flourished about D.C. 323. Phihppides seems 
to have deserved the rank assiened to him, as 
orte of the best poets of the New Comedy. Ile 
attacked the luxury aud corruptions of his age, 
defended the privileges of his art, and made nse 
of personal satire with a spirit approaching to 
that of the Old Comedy. His death is said to 
have been caused by excessive joy at an unex- 
pected victory: similar tales are told of the 
deaths of other poets, as, for example, Sopho- 
cles, Alexis, and Philemon. The number of his 
dramas is stated at forty-five. There are fif- 
teen titles extant. [The fragments of his plays 
are collected by Meineke, vol. ii., p. 1116-24, 
edit. minor.] 

PHILIPPOPOLIS (du2tzmómoAtg: now Philippo- 
poli) an important town in Thrace, founded by 
Philip of Macedon on the site of a place previ- 
ously ealled Euniolpias or Poneropolis. It was 
situated in a large plain southeast of the Hebrus, 
on a hill with three summits, whence it was 
sometimes called Trimontium. Under the Ro- 
man empire it was the capital of the province 
of Thracia in its narrower sense, and one of the 
most important towns in the conntry. 

Pnnarrus (Piderrros). 1. Minor historical per- 
sons. 1.Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, and 
brother of Perdiecas IT., against whom ho re- 
belled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
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were aided by the Athenians, B.C. 432.—2. Son 
of Herod the Great, king of Judea, by his wife 
Cleopatra, was appointed by his father’s will 
tetrarch of Iturwa and Trachonitis, the sover- 
eignty of which was confirmed to him by the 
decision of Augustus. He continued to reign 
over the dominions thus intrusted to his charge 
for thirty-seven years (B.C. 4-A.D. 34). He 
founded the city of Cesarea, surnamed Paneas, 
but more commonly known as Cesarea Philippi, 
near the sources of the Jordan, which he named 
in honor of Augustus. Vid. Casarva, No. 2.— 
3. Son of IIerod the Great by Mariamne, whose 
proper name was Herodes Plalippus. He must 
not be confounded with the preceding Philip. 
He was the first husband of Herodias, who aft- 
erward divorced him, contrary to the Jewish 
law, and married his half-brother, Herod Anti- 
pas. Jt is Herod Philip, and not the preceding, 
who is meant by the Evangelists (Matt., xiv., 3: 
Mark, vi., 17; Luke, iii., 19) when they speah 
of Philip, the brother of Herod. 


II. Kings of Macedonia. 


I. Son of Argaus, was the third king, aeeord- 
ing to Jierodotus and Thucydides, who, not 
reckoning Caranus and his two immediate suc- 
cessors (Conus aud Thurinas or Turimmas), 
look upon Perdiccas J. as the founder of the 
monarehy. Philip left a son, named Aéropus, 
who succeeded him. — II. Youngest son of 
Amyntas II. and Eurydice, reigned B.C. 359- 
336. He was born in 382, and was brought up 
at Thebes, whither he had been carried as a 
hostage by Pelopidas, aud where he received a 
most careful education. Upon the death ofthis 
brother Perdiccas HHI., who was slain in battle 
against the Illyrians, Philip obtained the gov- 
ernment of Macedonia, at first merely as regent 
and guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas; 
but at the end offa few months he was enabled 
to set aside the claims of the young prinee, and 
to assume for himself the title of king. Mace- 
donia was beset by dangers on every side. Its 
territory was ravaged by the Illyrians on the 
west, and the Peonians on the north, while 
Pausanias and Argeus took advantage of the 
crisis to put forward their pretensions to the 
throne. Philip was fully equal to the cmergen- 
cy. By his tact and eloquence he sustained the 
failing spirits of the Macedonians, while;at the 
same time he introduced among them a stricter 
military discipline, and organized their army on 
the plan of the phalanx. He first turned his 
arms against Argeus, the most formidable of 
the pretenders, since he was supported by the 
Athenians. He defeated Argeus in battle, and 
then concluded a peace with the Athenians. 
He next attacked the Pxonians, whom he re- 
duced to subjection, and immediately afterward 
defeated the Illyrians in a decisive battle, and 
compelled them to accept a peace, by which 
they lost a portion of their territory. ‘Thus in 
the short period of onc year, and at the age of 
twenty-four, had Philip delivered himself from 
his dangerous position, and provided for the se- 
curity of his kingdom. But energy and talents 
such as his were not satisfied with mere secu- 
rity, and henceforth his views were directed, 


| not to defence, but to aggrandizement. His first 
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efforts were directed to obtain possession of 
the various Greek cities upon the Macedonian 
eoast. Soon after his aceession he had with- 
drawn his garrison from Amphipolis, and had 
declared it a free city, because the Athenians 
had supported Argeus with the hope of recov- 
ering Amphipolis, and his continuing to hold 
the place would have interposed difficulties in 
the way of a peace with Athens, which was 
at that time an object of great importance 
tohim. But he had never meant seriously to 
abandon this important town; and accordingly, 
having obtained pretexts for war with the Am- 
phipolitans, he laid siege to the town, and gain- 
ed possession of it in 358. The Athenians 
had sent no assistance to Amphipolis, because 
Philip, in a secret negotiation with the Athe- 
nians, led them to believe that he was willing 
to restore the city to them when he had taken 
it, and would do so on condition of their mak- 
ing him master of Pydna. After the capture 
of Amphipolis, he proceeded at once to Pydna, 
which seems to have yielded to him without 
a struggle, and the acquisition of which, by 
his own arms, and not through the Athenians, 
gave him a pretext for declining to stand by 
his secret engagement with them. The hos- 
tile feeling which such conduct necessarily ex- 
cited against him at Athens made it most im- 
portant for him to secure the good will of the 
powerful town of Olynthus, and to detach the 
Olynthians from the Athenians. Accordingly, 
he gave to the Olynthians the town of Potidaea, 
which he took from the Athenians in 356. Soon 
after this hc attacked and took a settlement of 
the Thasians, called Crenides, and, having in- 
troduced into the place a number of new col. 
onists, he named it Philippi after himself. One 
great advantage of this acquisition was, that it 
put him in possession of the gold mines of the 
district. From this point there is for some time 
a pause in the active operations of Philip. In 
352 he took Metlione after a lengthened siege, 
in the course of which he himself lost an eye. 
‘The capture of this place was a necessary pre- 
fiminary in any movement toward the south, 
lying as it did between him and the Thessalian 
border. He now marched into Thessaly to aid 
the Aleuade against Lycophron, the tyrant of 
Phere. ‘The Phocians sent a force to support 
Lycophron, but they were defeated by Philip, 
and their general Onomarchus slain. This vic- 
tory gave Philip the ascendency in Thessaly. 
He established at Phere what he wished the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and then 
advanced south ward to Thermopylae. The pass, 
however, he found guarded by a strong Athe- 
nian force, and hie was compelled, or at least 
thought it expedient, to retire. He now turned 
his arms against Thrace, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing his ascendeney in that country also, 
Meanwhile Philip’s movements in Thessaly had 
opened the eyes of Demosthenes to thc real 
danger of Athens and Greece, and his first Phil- 
ippic (delivered in 352) was his earliest attempt 
to rouse his countrymen to energetic efforts 
against their enemy ; but he did not produce 
much effect upon the Athenians. In349 Philip 
commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian cities. 
Olynthus, in alarm, applied to Athens for aid, 
and Demosthenes, in his three Olynthiac ora- 
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tions, roused the people to efforts against the 
common enemy, not very vigorous at first, and 
fruitless in the end. In the course of three 
ycars Philip gained possession of all the Chal- 
cidian citics, and the war was brought to a con- 
clusion by the capture of Olynthus itself in 347. 
In the following year (346) he concluded peace 
with the Athenians, and straightway marched 
into Phocis, and brought the Phocian war to an 
end. ‘I'he Phocian cities were destroyed, and 
their place in the Amphictyonie council was 
made over to the king of Macedonia, who was 
appointed also, jointly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
games. Ruling as he did over a barbarie na- 
tion, such a recognition of his Hellenic charac- 
ter was of the greatest value to him, especially 
as he looked forward to an invasion of the Per- 
sian empire in the name of Greece, united un- 
der him in a great national confederacy. Dur- 
ing the next few years Philip steadily pursued 
his ambitious projects. From 342 to 340 he 
was engaged in an expedition in Thrace, and 
attempted to bring under his power all the Greek 
cities in that country. In the last of these years 
he laid siege to Perinthus and Byzantium; but 
the Athenians, who had long viewed Philip’s 
aggrandizement with fear and alarm, now re- 
solved to send assistance to these cities. Pho- 
cion was appointed to the command of the arm- 
ament destined for this service, and succeeded 
in compelling Philip to raise the siege of both 
the cities (339). Philip now proceeded to carry 
on War against his northern neighbors, and 
seemed to give himself no further concern about 
the affairs of Greece. But meanwhile his hire- 
lings were treacherously promoting his designs 
agaiust the liberties of Greece. In 339 the Am- 
phictyons declared war against the Locrians of 
Amphissa for having taken possession of a dis- 
trict of the saered land; but as the general 
they had appointed to the command of the Am- 
pliietyonie army was unable to effect any thing 
against the enemy, the Amphictyons, at their 
next mecting in 337, conferrcd upon Philip.the 
command of their army. Philip straightway 
marched through Thermopylæ and seized Elatea. 
'The Athenians heard of his approach with alarm ; 
they succeeded, mainly through the influence 
of Demosthenes, in forming an alliance with the 
Thebans ; but their united army was defeated 
by Philip in the month of August, 338, in the 
decisive battle of Charonea, which put an end 
to the independence of Greece. Thebes paid 
dear for her resistance, but Athens was treated 
with more favor than she could have expected. 
Philip now seemed to have within his reach the 
accomplishment of the great object of his am- 
bition, the invasion and conquest of the Per- 
sian empire. In a congress held at Corinth, 
which was attended by deputies from every 
Grecian state with the exception of Sparta, war 
with Persia was determined on, and the king 
of Macedonia was appointed to command the 
forces of the national confederacy. In 337, 
Philip’s marriage with Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Attalus, one of liis generals, led to the most 
serious disturbances in his family. Olympias 
and Alexander withdrew in great indignation 
from Macedonia; and though they returned 
home soon afterward, they mdi to be on 
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hostile terms with Philip. Meanwhile, his prep- 
arations for his Asiatie expedition were not 
neglected, and early in 336 he sent forees into 
Asia, under Parmenion, to draw over the Greek 
cities to his eause. But in the summer of this 
year he was murdered at a grand festival whieh 
he held at Age, to solemnize the nuptials of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus. His 
murderer was a youth of noble blood, named 
Pausanias, who stabbed him as he was walking 
in the procession. The assassin was immedi- 
ately pursued and slain by some of the royal 
guards. His motive for the deed is stated by Ar- 
istotle to have been private resentment against 
Philip, to whom he had complained in vain of a 
gross outrage offered tohim by Attalus. Olym- 
pias and Alexander, however, were suspeeted 
of being implicated in the plot. Vid. OLYMPIAS. 
Philip died in the forty-seventh year of his age 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign, and was sue- 
ceeded by Alexander the Great. Philip had a 
great number of wives and concubines. Be- 
sides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may men- 
tion, 1. his first wife Audata, an Illyrian prin- 
cess, and the mother of Cynanc; 2. Phila, sister 
of Derdas and Machatas, a prineess of Elymi- 
otis; 3. Nicesipolis of Phere, the mother of 
Thessaloniea ; 4. Philinna of Larissa, the mother 
of Arrhideus; 5. Meda, daughter of Cithelas, 
king of Thrace ; 6. Arsinoé, the mother of Ptol- 
emy I., king of Egypt, with whom she was preg- 
nant when she married Lagus. To these nu- 
merous eonnections temperament as well as 
policy seems to have inelined him. He was 
strongly addicted, indeed, to sensual enjoyment 
of every kind ; but his passions, however strong, 
were always kept in subjeetion to his interests 
and ambitious views. He was fond of scienee 
and literature, in the patronage of whieh he ap- 
pears to have been liberal; and his appreeia- 
tion of great minds is shown by his eonnection 
with Aristotle. In the pursuit of his politieal 
objects he was, as we have seen, unserupulous, 
and ever ready to resort to duplicity and eorrup- 
tion; but when we consider his humanity and 
generous elemeney, we may admit that he does 
not appear to disadvantage, even morally speak- 
ing, by the side of his fellow-eonquerors of man- 
kind.—III. The name of Philip was bestowed 
by the Maeedonian army upon Arrhideus, the 
bastard son of Philip II., when he was raised 
to the throne after the death of Alexander 
the Great. He aceordingly appears in thie list 
of Macedonian kings as Philip III. For his 
life and reign, vid. ARruIp«aus.—IV. Eldest son 
of Cassander, whom he succeeded on the throne 
B.C. 296. He reigned only a few months, and 
was carried off by a eonsumptive disorder.—V. 
Son of Demetrius II., reigned B.C. 220-178. He 
was only eight years old at the death of his fa- 
ther Demetrius (229), and the sovereign power 
was eonsequently assumed by his unele Antigo- 
nus Doson, who, though he certainly ruled as 
king ratherthan merely as guardian of his neph- 
ew, was faithful to the interests of Philip, to 
whom he transferred the sovereignty at his 
death in 220, to the exelusion of his own ehil- 
dren. Philip was only seventeen years old at 
the time of his aeeession, but he soon showed 
that he possessed ability and wisdom superior 
to his years. In eonsequence of the defeat of 
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the Aehaans and Aratus by the -Etolians, the 
former applied for aid to Philip. This was: 
granted ; and for the next three years Philip 
condueted with distinguished success the war 
against the /Etolians. This war, usually ealled 
the Soeial war, was brought to a eonelusion in 
217, and at onee gained for Philip a distinguish- 
ed reputation throughout Greeee, while his elem- 
eney and moderation seeured him an equal meas- 
ure of popularity. Buta ehange came over his 
eharaeter soon after the close of the Soeial war. 
He beeame suspicious and eruel; and baving 
become jealous of his former friend and eoun- 
sellor Aratus, he eaused him to be removed by 
a slow and seeret poison in 213. Meantime he: 
had become engaged in war with the Romans. 
In 215 he coneluded an allianee with Hannibal ; 
but he did not prosecute the war with any ac- 
tivity against the Romans, who on their part 
were too mueh engaged with their formidable 
adversary in Italy to send any powerful arma- 
ment against the Maeedonian king. In 211the 
war assumed a new eharaeter in consequence 
of the allianee entered into by the Romans 
with the ZEtolians. It was now earried on with 
greater vigor and alternate success; but as Phil- 
ip gained several advantages over the Astolians, 
the latter people made peaee with Philip in 205. 
In the course of the same year the Romans like- 
wise eoneluded a peaee with Philip, as they 
were desirous to give their undivided attention 
to the war in. Afriea. It is probable that both 
parties looked upon this peaee as little more 
than a suspension of hostilities. Sueh was 
elearly the view with which the Romans had 
aecepted it; and Philip not only proceeded to 
earry out his views for his own aggrandizement 
in Greeee, without any regard to the Roman al- 
lianees in that eountry, but he even sent a body 
of auxiliaries to the Carthaginians in Afriea, 
who fought at Zama under Hannibal. As soon 
as the Romans had brought the seeond Punic 
war to an end, they again deelared war against 
Philip, 200: This war lasted between three 
and four years, and was brought to an end by 
the defeat of Philip by the eonsul Flamininus at 
the battle of Cynoseephale in the autumn of 197. 
Vid. FLamininus. By the peace finally granted 
to Philip (196), the king was eompelled to aban- 
don all his eonquests, both in Europe and Asia, 
surrender his whole fleet to the Romans, and 
limit his standing army to five thousand men, 
besides paying a sum of one thousand talents. 
Philip was now effeetually humbled, and en- 
deavored to cultivate the friendship of the all- 
powerful republie. But toward the end of his 
reign he determined to try onee more the for- 
tune of war, and began to make aetive prepara- 
tions for this purpose. His deelining years 
were embittered by the disputes between his. 
sons Perseus and Demetrius ; and the former, 
by forged letters, at length persuaded the king 
that Demetrius was plotting against his life, 
and induced him to eonsent to the exeeution of 
the unhappy prinee. Philip was struck with the 
deepest grief and remorse when he afterward 
discovered the deceit that had been praetieed 
upon him. He believed himself to be haunted 
by the avenging sptrit of Demetrius, and died 
shortly after, imprecating eurses upon Perseus. 
His death took plaee in 179, in the fifty-ninth 
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year of his age, after a reign of nearly forty-two 
years. 


TIL Family of the Marcii Philippi. 


1. Q. Marcos PuiLrrus, prætor 188, with 
Sicily as his province, and consul 186, when he 
carried on war in Liguria with his colleague 
Sp. Postumius Albinus. He was defeated by 
the enemy in the country of the Apuani, and the 
recollection of his defeat was preserved by the 
name of the saltus Marcius. In 169 Philippus 
was consul a second time, and carried on the 
war in Macedonia against Perseus, but accom- 
plished nothing of importance. Vid. Perseus. 
In 164 Philippus was eensor with L. Æmilius 
Paulus, and in his censorship he set up in the 
eity a new sun-dial.—2. L. Marcius Puinierus, 
was a tribune of the plebs 104, when he brought 
forward an agrarian law, and was consul in 91 
with Sex. Julius Cesar. In this year Philip- 
pus, who belonged to the popular party, op- 
posed with the greatest vigor the measures of 
the tribune Drusus, who at first enjoyed the full 
confidence of the senate. But lis opposition 
was all in vain; the laws of the tribune were 
carried. Soon afterward Drusus began to be 
regarded with mistrust and suspicion ; Phitip- 
pus became reconciled to the senate, and on his 
proposition a senatus consultum was passed, 
declaring all the laws of Drusus to be null and 
void, as having been carried against the auspi- 
ees. Vid. Drusus. In the civil wars between 
Marius and Sulla, Philippus took no part. He 
survived the death of Sulla; and he is men- 
tioned afterward as one of those who advocated 
sending Pompey to conduct the war in Spain 
against Sertorius. Philippus was one of the 
most distinguished orators of his time. (Hor., 
Epist., i, 7, 46.) As an orator he was reck- 
oned only inferior to Crassus and Antonius. 
He was a man of luxurious habits, which his 
wealth enabled him to gratify: his fish-ponds 
were partieularly eelebrated for their magnifi- 
cenee and extent, and are mentioned by the 
ancients along witli those of Lucullus and Hor- 
tensius. Besides his son, L. Philippus, who is 
spoken of below, he had a step-son, Gellius Pub- 
licola. Fid. Puruicora.—3. L. Marcius PHILIP- 
pus, son of the preceding, was consul in 56. 
Upon the death of C. Octavius, the father of 
Augustus, Philippus married his widow Atia, 
and thus became the step-father of Augustus. 
Phitippus was a timid man. Notwithstanding 
his close connection with Cesar’s family, he re- 
mained neutral in the civil wars ; and after the 
assassination of Cesar, he endeavored to dis- 
suade his step-son, the young Octavianus, from 
accepting the inheritance which the dictator had 
left him. He lived till his step-son had acquired 
the supremacy of the Roman world. He re- 
"stored the temple of Hereules and the Muses, 
and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is 
frequently mentioned under the name of Porti- 
cus Philippi. (Clari monimenta Philipp, Ov., 
Fast., vi., 801.) 


IV. Emperors of Rome. 

1. M. Jurtus Pnuinieeus IL, Roman emperor 
A.D. 244-249, was an Arabian by birth, and en- 
tered the Roman army, in whieh he rose to high 
rank. He accompanied Gordianus III. in his 
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expedition against the Persians; and upon the 
death of the exeellent Misitheus (vid. Mtsrrn- 
EUS), he was promoted to the vacant oflice of 
pretorian prefect. He availed himself of the 
influence of his high office to excite discontent 
among the soldiers, who at tength assassinated 
Gordian, and proclaimed Philippus emperor, 244, 
Philippus proclaimed his son Cesar, coneluded 
a disgraceful peace with Sapor, founded the city 
of Philippopolis, and then returned to Rome. 
In 245 he was engaged in prosecuting a suc- 
cessful war against the Carpi on the Danube. 
In 248, rebellions, headed by Iotapinus and Ma- 
rinus, broke out simultaneously in the East and 
in Mesia. Both pretenders speedily perished, 
but Decius, having been dispatched to recall 
the legions on the Danube to their duty, was 
himself forcibly invested with the purple by the 
troops, and compelled by them to march upon 
Italy. Philippus, having gone forth to encoun- 
ter his rival, was slain near Verona either in 
battle or by his own soldiers. The great do- 
mestic event of the reign of Philippus was the 
exhibition of the secular games, which were 
celebrated with even more than the ordinary 
degree of splendor, since Rome had now, ac- 
eording to the received tradition, attained the 
thousandth year of her existence (A.D. 248).— 
2. M. Jurrius Parrprus II., son of the foregoing, 
was a boy of seven at the accession (244) of 
his father, by whom he was proclaimed Cesar, 
and three years afterward (247) received the 
title of Augustus. In 249 he was slain, accord- 
ing to Zosimus, at the battle of Verona, or mur- 
dered, according to Victor, at Rome by the pre- 
torians, when intelligence arrived of the defeat 
and death of the emperor. 


V. Literary. 


1. Of Medma, in the south of Italy, a Greek 
astronomer, and a disciple of Plato. His ob- 
servations, whieh were made in the Pelopon- 
nesus and in Locris, were used by the astron- 
omers Hipparehus, Geminus the Rhodian, and 
Ptolemy.—2. Of Thessalonica, an epigrammat- 
ic poet, who, besides eomposing a large num- 
ber of epigrams himself, compiled one of the 
ancient Greek Anthologies. ‘The whole num- 
ber of epigrams aseribed to him in the Greek 
Anthology is nearly ninety; but of these, six 
(Nos. 36—41) ought to be ascribed to Lueillius, 
and a few others are manifestly borrowed from 
earlier poets, while others are mere imitations. 
The Anthology (' Av0oAoyía) of Philip, in imita- 
tion of that of Meleager, and as a sort of sup- 
plement to it, contains chiefly the epigrams of 
poets who lived in, or shortly before, the time 
of Philip. The earliest of these poets seems to 
be Philodemus, the contemporary of Cicero, and 
the latest Automedon, who probably flourished 
under Nerva. Hence it is inferred that Philip 
flourished under Trajan. 

Pmuiscus (®iAioxoc). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy, of whom little is known. 
He must have flourished about B.C. 400, or & 
little later, as his portrait was painted by Par- 
rhasius.—2. Of Miletus, an orator or rhetorician, 
and the disciple of Isocrates, wrote a life of the 
orator Lycurgus, and an epitaph on Lysias.— 
3. Of gina, a cynic philosopher, was the dis- 
ciple of Diogenes the Cynic, yu teacher of 
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Alexander in grammar.—4. Of Corcyra, a dis- 
tinguished tragic poet, and one of the seven 
who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alexandrea, 
was also a priest of Bacchus (Dionysus), and in 
that character he was present at the coronation 
procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus in B.C. 284. 
He wrote forty-two dramas.—5. Of Rhodes, a 
sculptor, several of whose works were placed 
in the temple of Apollo, adjoining the portico 
of Octavia at Rome. One of these statues was 
that of the god himself: the others were Lato- 
na and Diana, the nine Muscs, and another 
statue of Apollo, without drapery. Hc proba- 
bly lived about B.C. 146. The group of Muses, 
found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, is sup- 
posed by some to be a copy of that of Philiscus. 
Others take the beautiful statue at Florence, 
known as the Apollino, for the naked Apollo of 
Philiscus. 

[Puitiscus (942íokoc), a native of Abydus, 
sent in B.C. 368 into Greece by Ariobarzanes to 
effect a reconciliation between the Thebans and 
Lacedamonians, but he did not fully succeed in 
bringing about the object of his mission. On 
his return to Asia he made himself master of 
a number of Greek states, over which hc exer- 
cised a tyrannical sway, till he was at length 
assassinated at Lampsacus by Thersagoras and 
Execestus.] 

Puivistin«z® Fossm. Vid. Papus. 

PHILISTION (®cAcoTiwv). 1. Of Nicea or Mag- 
nesia, a mimographer, who flourished in the 
time of Augustus, about A.D. 7. He was an 
actor as well as a writcr of mimes, and is said 
to have died of excessive laughter.—2. A phy- 
sician, born either at one of the Greek towns in 
Sicily, or at Locri Epizephyrii in Italy, was tutor 
to the physician Chrysippus of Cnidos, and the 
astronomer and physician Eudoxus, and there- 
fore must have lived in the fourth century B.C. 

Puitistus (Pí2eoroc), a Syracusan, son of Ar- 
chonides or Archomenides, was born probably 
about B.C. 435. Hc assisted Dionysius in ob- 
taining the supreme power, and stood so high 
in the favor of the tyrant that the latter intrust- 
ed him with the charge of the citadel of Syra- 
cuse; but at a later period he excited the jeal- 
ousy of the tyrant by marrying, without his con- 
sent, one of the daughtcrs of his brother Lep- 
tines, and was in consequence banished from 
Sicily. He at first retired to Thurii, but after- 
ward established himself at Adria, wherc he 
composed the historical work which has given 
celebrity to his name. He was recalled from 
exile by the younger Dionysius soon after his 
accession, and quickly succeeded in establishing 
his influence over the mind of the latter. He 
exerted all his efforts to alienate Dionysius 
from his former friends, and not only caused 
Plato to be sent back to Athens, but ultimately 
succeeded in cflecting the banishment of Dion 
also. Philistus was unfortunately absent from 
Sicily when Dion first landed in the island, and 
made himself master of Syracuse, B.C. 356. 
He afterward raised a powerful fieet, with which 
he gave battle to the Syracusans, but having 
been defeated, and finding himself cut off from 
all hopes of escape, he put an end to his own life 
to avoid falling into the hands of his enraged 
countrymen. Philistus wrote a history of Sicily, 
which was one of the most celebrated historical 
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works of antiquity, though, unfortunately, only a 
few fragments of it have come down to us. It 
consisted of two portions, which might be re- 
gardcd either as two separate works, or as parts 
of one great whole, a circumstance which ex- 
plains the discrepancies in the statements of the 
number of books of which it was composed. 
The first seven books comprised the general his- 
tory of Sicily, commencing from the earliest 
times, and ending with the capture of Agrigen- 
tum by the Carthaginians, B.C. 406. The sec- 
ond part, which formed a sequcl to the first, con- 
tained the history of the clder Dionysius in four 
books, and that of the younger in two: the lat- 
ter was necessarily imperfect. In point of 
style, Philistus is represented by the concurrent 
testimony of antiquity as imitating and even 
closely resembling Thucydides, though still fall- 
ing far short of his great model. The frag- 
ments of Philistus have been collected by Goel- 
ler in an appendix to his work, De Situ et Origine 
Syracusarum, Lips., 1818, and by C. Miiller, in the 
Fragmenta Historicorum Gracorum, Paris, 1841. 
PuiLo($iAov) 1. An Acapemic philosopher, 
was a native of Larissa and a disciple of Clito- 
machus. After the conquest of Athens by Mith- 
radates hc removed to Rome, where he settled 
as a teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, and had 
Cicero as one of his hearers.—2. ByBL1us, also 
called Herennius Bysiius,a Roman grammari- 
an, and a native of Byblus in Pheenicia, as his 
patronymic indicates, was born about the time 
of Nero, and lived to a good old age, having 
written of the reign of Hadrian. e wrote 
many works, which are cited by Suidas and oth- 
ers, but his name is chiefly memorable by his 
translation of the writings of thc Pheenician 
Sanchuniathon, of which considerable fragments 
have bcen preserved by Eusebius. Vid. San- 
CHUNIATHON.—3. Of Byzantium, a celebrated 
mechanician, and a convemporary of Ctesibins, 
flourished about B.C. 146. Hc wrote a work on 
military engineering, of which the fourth and 
fifth books have come down to us, and are print- 
ed in the Veterum Mathematicorum Opera of 
Thevenot, Paris, 1693. "There is also attributed 
to this Philo a work On the Seven Wonders of the 
World, but this work must have been written 
at a later time. The seven wonders are the 
Hanging Gardens, the Pyramids, the Statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, the Walls of Babylon, the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, the Temple of Diana(Artemis) 
at Ephesus, and, we may presume from the pro- 
cemium, the Mausoleum; but the last is en- 
tirely wanting, and we havc only a fragment of 
the Ephesian temple. Edited by Orelli, Lips., 
1816.—4. Jupaus, the Jew, was born at Alex- 
andrea, and was descended from a priestly fam- 
ily of distinction. He had already reached an 
advanced age, when he went to Rome (A.D. 40) 
on an embassay to tlie Emperor Caligula, in-or- 
der to procure the revocation of the decree 
which exacted from the Jews divine homage to 
the statue of the emperor. We have no other 
particulars of the life of Philo worthy of record. 
His most important works treat of the books of 
Moses, and are generally cited under different 
titles. His great object was to reconcile the 
sacred Scriptures with the doctrines of the 
Greek philosophy, and to point out the con- 
formity between the two. He maintained that 
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the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy were 
derived from the Mosaic revelation, and in or- 
der to make the latter agree more perfectly with 
the former, lic had recourse to an allegorical in- 
terpretation of tke books of Moses. Philo may 
therefore be regarded as a precursor of the Neo- 
Platonie philosophy. The best edition of his 
works is by Mangey, Lond., 1742, 2 vols. fol.— 
5. A Mecarian philosopher, was a disciple of 
Diodorus Cronus, and a friend of Zeno.—6. Of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, a eclebrated physician, fre- 
quently quoted by Galen and others.—7. ArT- 
ists. (1.) Son of Antipater, a statuary who 
lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
made the statue of Hephestion, and also the 
statne of Jupiter (Zeus) Ourios, which stood on 
the shore of the Black Sea, at the entrance of 
the Bosporus, near Chalcedon, and formed an 
important landmark for sailors. It was still per- 
fect in the time of Cicero (in Verr., iv., 58), and 
the base has been preserved to modern times, 
bearing an inscription of eight elegiac verses.— 
(2.) A very eminent architect at Athens in the 
time of the immediate successors of Alexander. 
He built for Demetrius Phalereus, about B.C. 
318, the portico of twelve Doric columns to thc 
great temple at Eleusis. He also constructed 
for the Athenians, under the administration of 
Lycurgus, a basin (armamentarium) in the Piræ- 
us, in which onc thousand ships couldlic. This 
work, which excited the grcatest admiration, 
was destroyed in the taking of Athens by Sulla. 

Pirito, Q. Pubritivs, a distinguished general 
in the Samnite wars, and the author of one of 
the great reforms in the Roman constitution. He 
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painter, mentioned by Pliny, is supposed by the 
modern writers on art to be the same person as 
the brother of /Eschines, of whosc artistic per- 
formanees Demosthenes speaks contcmptuous- 
ly, but whom Ulpian ranks with the most dis- 
tinguished painters. 

 [Putrocuanipas (ViZoyapíóac), a Lacedemo- 
nian of distinction, son of Eryxidaidas, employ- 
ed on several embassies during the Pelopon- 
nesian War. ] 

PuiLocudrus (P:%óxopoc), a celebrated Athe- 
nian writer, chiefly known by his Atthis, or work 
on the legends, antiquities, and history of Attica. 
He was a person of considerable importance in 
his native city, and was put to death by Antigo- 
nus Gonatas wlien the latter obtained possession 
of Athens, about B.C. 260. His Atthis consist- 
cd of seventeen books, and related the history 
of Attica from the earliest times to the reign 
of Antiochus Theos, B.C. 261. The work is 
frequently quoted by the scholiasts, lexicogra- 
plicrs, as well as other later authors. He also 
wrote many other works, the titles of which are 
preserved by Suidas and the grammarians. The 
fragments of Philochorus have been published 
by Siebelis, Lips., 1811, and by Müller, Paris, 
184]. 

PurLéc.eEs (P:2ox27c). 1. An Athenian tragic 
poet, the sistcr’s son of /Eschylus ; his father's 
name was Philopithes. He is said to have com- 
posed one hundred tragedies. In the general 
character of his plays he was an imitator of 
ZEschylus; and that he was not unworthy of 
his great master, may be inferred from the fact 
that he gained a victory over Sophocles, when 


was consul B.C. 339, with Ti. ZEmilius Mamer- | the latter exhibited his Gzdipus Tyrannus, B.C. 
cinus, and defeated the Latins, over whom he | 429. Philocles was frequently ridiculed by the 
triumphed. In the same year he was appointed | comic poets. — [2. An Athenian officer, joined 
dictator by his colleague 7Emilius Mamercinus, | with Conon in command of the Athenian fleet 
and, as such, proposed the celebrated Publilie | after the battle of the Arginusa. He was of a 
Leges, which abolished the power of the patri- | erucl disposition, and was the author of the 
cian assembly of the curiæ, and elevated the | proposal for the mutilation of the prisoners taken 
plebeians to an equality with the patricians for ; in an intended naval battle. Having fallen into 
all practical purposes. (Vid. Dict. of Antiq., art. | the hands of Lysander at the battle of Ægos- 
Pousuitia Leers.) In 337 Philo was the first | potami in B.C. 405, he was put to death by him. 
plebeian prætor, and in 332 he was censor with | —3. An officer and friend of Philip V. of Macc- 


Sp. Postumius Albinus. 
a second time, and carried on war in the soutli 
of Italy. He was continued in tlic command 
for the following year with the title of procon- 
sul, the first instance in Roman history in which 
a person was invested with proconsular power. 
He took Palepolis in 326. 
sul a third time, with L. Papirius Cursor, aud 


carried on the war with success against the | 


Samnites. 

Puro, Verurius. 1. L., consul B.C. 220 
with C. Lutatius Catulus ; dictator 217, for the 
purpose of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 
with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, and died while 
holding this office.—2. L., prætor 209, with Cis- 
alpine Gaul as his province. In 207 he served 
under Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator in the 
campaign against Hasdrubal. In 206 he was 
consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus, and, in con- 
junction with his colleague, carried on the war 
against Hannibal in Bruttium. He accompanied 
Scipio to Africa, and after the battle of Zama, 
202, was sent to Rome to announce the news 
of Hannibal’s defeat. 

Puitocuires (PiA0yépyc), a distinguished 


In 320 he was con- | 


In 327 he was consul | donia, by whom he was employed in several 


cmbassics, and who intrusted to him the task 
of succoring Eretria against the Romans and 
others. He subsequently allowed himself to be 
bribed to make a false report against Demetrius, 
the son of Philip (vid. Puiriervs V.), and so 
caused his death: for this he was tortured and 
put to death by Philip.] 

PrurLocrites (Pidoxpérac), an Athenian ora- 
tor, was one of the venal supporters of Philip in 
opposition to Demosthenes. 

PurnoctiTtES (d420k72750c), a son of Peas 
(whencc he is called Peantiades, Ov., Met., xiii., 
313) and Demonassa, the most celebrated archer 
in the Trojanwar. He led the warriors from Me- 
thone, Thaumacia, Melibeea, and Olizon, against 
Troy, in seven ships. But on his voyage thither 
he was left behind by his men in the island of 
Lemnos, because he was ill of a wound which 
he had received from the bite of a snake; and 
Medon, the son of Oileus and Rhene, undertook 
the command of his troops. This is all that the 
Homeric poems relate of Philoctctes, with the 
addition that he returncd home in safety ; bu 
the cyclic and tragic poets have — numer- 
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ous details to the story. Thus they relate that 
he was the friend and armor-bearer of Her- 
cules, who instructed him in the use of the bow, 
and who bequeathed to him his bow, with the 
poisoned arrows. These presents were a re- 
ward for his having ereeted and set fire to the 
pile on Mount CEta, where Hercules burned 
himself. Philoctetes was also one of the suit- 
ors of Helen, and thus took part in the Trojan 
war. On his voyage to Troy, while staying in 
the island of Chryse, he was bitten by a snake. 
This misfortune happened to him when he was 
showing to the Greeks the altar of Minerva 
(Athena) Chryse, or while he was looking at the 
tomb of Troilus in the temple of Apollo Thym- 
breus, or as he was pointing out to his com- 
panions the altar of Hereules. According to 
some aceounts, the wound in his foot was not 
inflicted by a serpent, but by his own poisoned 
arrows. ‘The wound is said to have beeome 
ulcerated, and to have prodneed such an intol- 
erable steneh, that the Greeks, on the advice of 
Ulysses, abandoned Philoctetes, and left him 
alone on the solitary coast of Lemnos. He re- 
mained in this island till the tenth year of the 
Trojan war, when Ulysses and Diomedes [ae- 
cording to Sophocles, Ulysses and Neoptolemus] 
came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had de- 
clared that the city could not be taken without 
the arrows of Hercules: He accompanied these 
heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo sent 
him into a deep sleep, during which Machaon 
(or Podalirius, or both, or A:sculapius himself) 
cut out the wound, washed it with wine, and 
applied healing herbs to it. Philoctetes was 
ihus eured, and soon after slew Paris, where- 
upon Troy fell into tlie hands of the Greeks. 
On his return from Troy he is said to have been 
east upon the coast of Italy, where he settled, 
and built Petelia and Crimissa. In the latter 
place he founded a sanctuary of Apollo Alcus, 
to whom he dedicated his bow. 

[PuiLocyrrus (P:2óxvrpoc), father of Aristo- 
cyprus, king of Soli in Cyprus, eontemporary 
and friend of Solon, who celebrated his praises 
in an elegiac poem. ] 

PuitopEmus (®1Aédnyoc), of Gadara in Pales- 
tine, an Epieurean philosopher and epigram- 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero. The 
Greek Anthology eontains thirty-four of his epi- 
grams, which are chiefly of a light and amatory 
character, and which quite bear out Cicero’s 
statements concerning the licentiousness of his 
matter and the elegance of hismanner. (Cic. 
in Pis., 28, 29.) Philodemus is also mentioned 
by Horace (Sat., i., 27121): 

[PHiLopEmus (P:2ó0dyuoc). 1. Of the borough 
of Peania, father-in-law of the orator Aschines. 
—2. An Argive, sent by Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse, to Hannibal in B.C. 215 to propose 
an alliance. In B.C. 212, when Marcellus was 
besieging Syraeuse, Philodemus was governor 
of the fort Euryalus on Epipole, and this he 
surrendered to the Romans on condition that 
he and his garrison should be allowed to depart 
uninjured to join Epicydes in Aehradina. ] 

[Puirativs (@cAoirio¢), the eclebrated cow- 
herd of Ulysses, frequently mentioned in the 
Odyssey: he recognized Ulysses on his return 
to Ithaca, and, along with Eumeus, aided him 
in overcoming the suitors. ] 
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PuiLoLius (P:2ó2a0c), a distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or 
Tarentum. He was a eontemporary of Soe- 
rates, and the instructor of Simmias and Cebes 
at Thebes, where he appears to have lived many 
years. Pythagoras and his earliest successors 
did not commit any of their doctrines to writ- 
ing; and the first publication of the Pythago- 
rean doetrines is pretty uniformly attributed to 
Philolaus. He eomposed a work on tlie Pytha- 
gorean philosophy in three books, which Plato is 
said to have procured at the cost of one hund- 
red mine through Dion of Syracuse, who pur- 
ehased it from Philolaus, who was at the time 
in deep poverty. Other versions of the story 
represent Plato as purehasing it himself from 
Philolaus or his relatives when in Sieily. Plato 
is said to have derived from this work the great- 
er part of his Timeus. [Several fragments of 
this work, in the Doric dialect, have been pre- 
served, and these have been collected and edit- 
ed by Boeckh, Berlin, 1819.] 

[PmirowEDUsA (PiAouédovca), wife of Areith- 
ous and mother of Menesthius.] 

PuriLox£LA (9120472), daughter of King Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonored by her 
brother-in-law 'T'ereus, was metamorphosed into 
anightingale. The storyis given under Tznzvs. 

[PHILOMELIDES (P:20474eí0yc, properly son of 
Philomela), a king in Lesbos, who compelled his 
guests to wrestle with him, was vanquished by 
Ulysses.] 

PrniLow£ríux or PuiLougrux ($:/2007210v, OY, 
in the Pisidian dialeet, 4,205507: Pidoundeve, 
Philomelensis or Philomeliensis ; probably Ak- 
Shehr, ruins), a city of Phrygia Paroreios, on the 
borders of Lycaonia and Pisidia, said to have 
been named from the numbers of nightingales 
in its neighborhood. It is mentioned several 
times by Cicero. According to the division of 
the provinces under Constantine, it belonged to 
Pisidia. It is still found mentioned at the time 
of the Crusades by the name of Philomene. 

PuILomELus ($:/26p520c), a general of the Pho- 
clans in the Phocian or Sacred war, was the 
person who persuaded his countrymen to seize 
the temple of Delphi, and to apply the riches of 
the temple to the purpose of defending them- 
selves against the Amphictyonic forces, B.C. 
357. He commanded the Phociaus during the 
early years of the war, but was slain in battle 
in 353. He was sueceeded in tlie command by 
his brother Onomarchus. 

PHILONIDES (P:2wvíd7c), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, better known 
on account of his connection with the literary 
history of Aristophanes. It is generally stated. 
that Philonides was an aetor of Aristophanes, 
who is said to have eommitted to him and to 
Callistratus his ehief characters ; but the best 
modern crities have shown that this is an erro- 
neous statement, and that the true state of the 
ease is, that several of the plays of Aristophanes 
were brought out in the names of Callistratus 
and Philonides. We learn from Aristophanes 

| himself, not only the faet that he brought ont 
| his early plays in the names of other poets, but 
| also his reasons for so doing. In the Parabasis 
of the Knights (v., 514), he states that he har 
pursued this eourse, not from want of thought, 
' but from a sense of the difficulty of his protes- 
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sion, and from a fear that he might suffer from 
that fickleness of taste which the Athenians 
had shown toward other poets, as Magnes, 
Crates, and Cratinus. It appears that Aris- 
tophanes used the name of Philonides, proba- 
bly, for the Clouds, and certainly for the Wasps, 
the Proagon, the Amphiaraus, and the Frogs. 
The Detaleis, the Babylonians, the Acharnians, 
the Birds, and the Lysistrata were brought out 
in the name of Callistratus. Of the extant 
plays of Aristophanes, the only ones which he 
is known to have brought out in his own name 
are the Knights, the Peace, and the Plutus. 

PhiLónóme. Vid. Tenes. 

PhiLoPEmMEN (P:¿2orroíunv), of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in the decline of her political inde- 
pendence. The great object of his life was to 
infuse among the Achzans a military spirit, 
and thereby to establish their independence on 
a firm and lasting basis. He was the son of 
Craugis, a distinguished man at Megalopolis, 
and was born about B.C. 252. He lost his fa- 
ther at an early age, and was brought up by 
Cleander, an illustrious citizen of Mantinéa, who 
had been obliged to leave his native city, and 
had taken refuge at Megalopolis. He received 
instruction from Ecdemus and Demophanes, 
doth of whom had studied the Academic phi- 
losophy under Arcesilans. At an early age he 
became distinguished by his love of arms and 
his bravery in war. His name, however, first 
occurs in history in B.C. 222, when Megalopolis 
was taken by Cleomenes, and in the following 
year (221) he fought with conspicuous valor at 
the battle of Sellasia, in which Cleomenes was 
completely defeated. In order to gain addi- 
tional military experience, he soon afterward 
sailed to Crete, and served for some years in 
the wars between the cities of that island. On 
his return to his native country, in 210, he was 
appointed commander of the Achean cavalry ; 
and in 208 he was elected strategus, or general 
of the Achean league. In this year he defeat- 
ed Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedemon, and slew 
him in battle with his own hand. In 201 he 
was again elected general of the league, when 
he defeated Nabis, who had succeeded Machan- 
idas as tyrant of Lacedemon. Soon afterward 
Philopcemen took another voyage to Crete, and 
assumed the command of the forces of Gortyna. 
He did not return to Peloponnesus till 194. He 
was made general of the league in 192, when 
he again defeated Nabis, who was slain in the 
course of the year by some Altolian mercena- 
ries. Philopemen was re-elected general of | 
the league several times afterward ; but the 
state of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display of his military abili- 
ties. The Romans were now, in fact, the mas- 
ters of Greece, and Philopemen clearly saw 
that it would be an act of madness to offer open 
resistance to their authority. Atthe same time, 
as the Romans still recognized in words the in- | 
dependence of the league, Philopomen offered | 
a resolute resistance to all their encroachments 
upon the liberties of his country, whenever he 
could do so without affording them any pretext 
for war. In 188, when he was general of the 
league, he took Sparta, and treated it with the 
greatest severity. He razed the walls and for- 
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tifications of the city, abolished the institutions 
of Lyeurgus, and compelled the citizens to adopt 
the Achæan laws in their stead. In 183 the 
Messeuians revolted from the Achean league. 
Philopemen, who was general of the league for 
the eighth time, hastily collected a body of cav- 
alry, and pressed forward to Messene. He fell 
in with a large body of Messenian troops, by 
whom he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Messene. Here he was thrown into a dungeon, 
and was compelled by Dinocrates to drink pois- 
on. The news of his death filled the whole of 
Peloponnesus with grief and rage. An assem- 
bly was immediately held at Megalopolis ; Ly- 
cortas was chosen general ; and in the follow- 
ing year he invaded Messenia, which was laid 
waste far and wide; Dinocrates and the chiefs 
of his party were obliged to put an end to their 
lives. The remains of Philopeemen were con- 
veyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession ; and 
the urn which contained the ashes was carried 
by the historian Polybius. His remains were 
then interred at Megalopolis with heroic honors, 
and soon afterward statues of him were erect- 
ed in most of the towns belonging to the Ache- 
an league. 

PHILOSTEPHANUS (:2ooréġavoç), Of Cyrene, 
an Alexandrean writer of history and geogra- 
phy, the friend or disciple of Callimachns, flour- 
ished under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, about B. 
C240: 

PuiLosTorcius (P¿2oorópyioc), a native of Bo- 
rissus in Cappadocia, was born about A.D. 358. 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the 
heresy of Arius in 300 down to 425. Philos- 
torgius was an Arian, which is probably the 
reason why his work has not come down to us. 
It was originally in twelve books; and we still 
possess an abstract of it, made by Photius. 

PuiLosrRiTUs (®Adorparoc), the name of a 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which there 
are mentioned three persons in tlie history of 
Greek literature. 1. Son of Verus, taught at 
Athens; but we know nothing about him, with 
the exception ofthe titles of his works, given 
by Suidas. He could not, however, have lived 
in the reign of Nero, according to the statement 
of Suidas, since his son was not born till the 
latter part of the second century.—2. FLavius 
PuiLosTRATUS, SON of the preceding, and the 
most eminent of the three, was born about A. 
D. 182. He studied and taught at Athens, and 
is usually called the Athenian, to distinguish 
him from the younger Philostratus (No. 3), who 
more usually bears the surname of the Lem- 
nian. Flavius afterward removed to Rome, 
where we find him a member of the circle of 
literary men whom the philosophic Julia Dom- 
na, the wife of Severus, had drawn around her. 
It was at her desire that he wrote the life of 
Apollonius. He was alive in the reign of the 
Emperor Philippus (244-249). The following 
works of Philostratus have come down to us: 
1. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana (và êç Tov 
Tvavéa 'Arro22óv:ov), in eight books. Vid. APOL- 
Lonius, No. 7. 2. Lives of the Sophists (Biot 
Yodiorav), in two books, contains the history 
of philosophers who had the character of being 
sophists, and of those who were in reality soph- 
ists. It begins with the life of Gorgias, and 
comes down to the contemporaries of Philostra- 
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tus iu the reign of Philippus. 3. Heroica or 
Heroicus ('Hpouká, 'Hpotkóc), is in the form of a 
dialogue, and gives an account of the heroes en- 
gaged in the Trojan war. 4. Imagines (Eikóvec), 
in two books, contains an account of various 
paintings. ‘This is the autlior's most pleasing 
work, exhibiting great richness of fancy, power, 
and variety of delineation, and a rich exuber- 
ance of style. 5. Epistole ('ExtoroAa(), seven- 
ty-three in number, chiefly amatory. The best 
editions of the collected works of Philostratus 
are by Olearius, Lips., 1709, and by Kayser, 
Turic., 1844. —3. PniLosTRATUS the younger, 
usually called the Lemnian, as mentioned above, 
was a son of Nervianus aud of a daughter of 
Flavius Philostratus, but is erroneously called 
by Suidas a son-in-law of the latter. He en- 
joyed the instructions of his grandfather and 
of the sophist Hippodromus, and had obtained 
sufficient distinction at the carly age of twonty- 
fourtoreceive exemption from taxes. He visit- 
ed Rome, but he taught at Athens, and died in 
Lemnos. He wrote several works, and, among 
others, one entitled Imagines, in imitation of his 
grandfather's work with the same title, of which 
3 portion is still extant. 

PuiLoTas (9iAóorac) [1. A Macedonian, fa- 
ther of Parmenion, the general of Alexander 
the Great.]—2. Son of Parmenion, enjoyed a 
high place in the friendship of Alexander, and 
in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief com- 
mand of the éraipo:, or native Macedonian cav- 
alry. He served with distinction in the battles 
of the Granicus and Arbela, and also on other 
occasions; but in B.C. 330, while the army was 
in Drangiana, he was accused of being privy to 
a plot which had been formed by a Macedonian, 
named Dimnus, against the king's life. There 
was no proof of his guilt; but a confession was 
wrung from him by the torture, and he was 
stoned to death by the troops, after the Mace- 
donian custom. Vid. Parmenton.—[3. A Mace- 
donian officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great, received the government of Cilicia in 
the distribution of provinces after the death of 
Alexander. In B.C. 321 he was deprived of 
his government by Perdiccas, but was employed 
elsewhere by that gencral, as he still continued 
attached to the party of Perdiccas, and after the 
death of the regent united with Alcetas, Atta- 
lus, and their partisans in the contest against 
Antigonus, into whose power he finally fell.] 

PuiLorimus(D:2ó7:uoc). 1. An eminent Greek 
physician, pupil of Praxagoras, and fellow-pupil 
of Herophilus, lived in the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.C.—[2. A freedman of Cicero, or rather 
of Terentia, had the chief management of Cic- 
ero’s property. ] 

PiinoxéÉNus (Pi2ósevoc). 1. A Macedonian 
officer of Alexander the Great, received the 
government of Cilicia from Perdiccas in 321.— 
2. Of Cythera, one of the most distinguished 
dithyrambic poets of Greece, was born B.C. 435, 
and died 380, at the age of fifty-five. He was 
reduced to slavery in his youth, and was bought 
by the lyric poet Melanippides, by whom he was 
educated in dithyrambic poetry. After residing 
some years at Athens, he went to Syracuse, 
where he speedily obtained the favor of Dionys- 
ius, and took up his abode at his court. But 
soon afterward he offended Dionysius, and was 
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cast into prison; an act of oppression which 
most writers ascribe to the wounded vanity of 
the tyrant, whose poems Philoxenus not only 
refused to praise, but, on being asked to revise 
one of them, said that tle best way of correct- 
ing it would be to draw a black line through the 
whole paper. Another account ascribes his dis- 
grace to too close an intimacy with the tyrant's 
mistress Galatea; but this looks like a fiction, 
arising out of a misunderstanding of the object 
of his pocm entitled Cyclops or Galatea. After 
some time he was released from prison, and re- 
stored outwardly to the favor of Dionysius ; but 
he finally left liis court, and is said to have spent. 
the latter part of his life in Ephesus. Of the 
dithyrambs of Philoxenus, by far the most 1m 

portant was his Cyclops or Galatca, the loss ot 
which is greatly to be lamented. Philoxenus 
also wrote another poem, entitled Dezpnon 
(Acizvov), or the Banquet, which appears to have 
been the most popular of his works, andof which 
we have more fragments than of any other. 
This poem was a most minute and satirical de- 
scription of a banquet, and the subject of it was 
furnished by the luxury of the court of Dionys- 
ius. Philoxenus was included in the attacks 
which the comic poets made on all the rausicians 
of the day, for their corruptions of the simpli- 
city of the ancient music; but we have abund- 
ant testimony to the high esteem in which he 
was held both during his life and after his death. 
[His fragments are collected by Bippart in Pht- 
loxeni, Timothei, Telestis Dithyr. Reliquiae, Lips., 
1843.] — 3. The Leucadian, lived at Athens 
about the same time as Philoxenus of Cythera, 
with whom he is frequently confounded by the 
grammarians. Like his more celebrated name- 
sake, the Leucadian was ridiculed by the poets 
of the Old Comedy, and seems to have spent a 
part of his life in Sicily. The Leucadian was a 
most notorious parasite, glutton, and effeminate 
debauchee; but he seems also to have had great 
wit and good humor, which made him a favor- 
ite at the tables which he frequented.—4. A 
celebrated Alexandrean grammarian, whotaught 
at Rome, and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic 
and Laconian dialect, and several other gram- 
matical works, among which was a Glossary, 
which was edited by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1573. 
—5. An Egyptian surgeon, who wrote several 
valuable volumes on surgery. He must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
—-6 A painter of Eretria, the disciple of Nicom- 
achus, who painted for Cassander a battle of 
Alexander with Darius. 

Puitus, Furius. 1. P., was consul B.C. 223 
with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his col- 
league in his campaign against the Gauls in the 
north of Italy. He was pretor 216, when he 
commanded the fleet, with which he proceeded 
to Africa. In 214 he was censor with M. Atili- 
us Regulus, but died at the beginning of the 
following year. —2. L., consul 136, received 
Spain as his province, and was commissioned 
by the senate to deliver up to the Numantines 
C. Hostilius Mancinus, the .consul of the pre- 
ceding year. Philus, like his contemporaries 
Scipio Africanus the younger and L:elius, was 
fond of Greek literature and refineinent. He 
is introduced by Cicero as one of. the speakers 
in his dialogue De Republica. 
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PHILYLLiusS (P:2%2Acoc), an Athenian comic 
poet, belongs to the latter part of the Old Com- 
edy and the beginning of the Middle. 

[Prityra (®cAvpa), a daughter of Oceanus, 
and the mother of Chiron by Saturn (Cronus). ] 

Puit¥reis (PeAvpyic: probably the little isl- 
and off Cape Zefreh, east of Kerasunt-Ada), an 
island off the northern coast of Asia Minor 
(Pontus), east of the country of the Mosyneci, 
and near the promontory of Zephyrium (now 
Zefreh), where Cruiron was nurtured by his 
mother Philyra. 

PhiLYREs (PiAvpec), a people on the coast of 
Pontus, in the neighborhood of the island Pi- 
LYREIS. 

PmiNEUs (biveús). 1. Son of Belus and An- 
chinoe, and brother of Cepheus. He was slain 
by Perseus. For details, vid. Anpromepa and 
Perseus.—2. Son of Agenor, and king of Sal- 
mydessus in Thrace. He was first marricd to 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, 
by whom he had two children, Oryithus (Oar- 
thus) and Crambis ; but their names are differ- 
ent in the different legends: Ovid calls them 
Polydectus and Polydorus. Afterward he was 
married to Idea (some call her Dia, Eurytia, or 
Idothea), by whom he again had two sons, 
Thynus and Mariandynus. Phineus was a blind 
soothsayer, who had received his prophetic 
powers from Apollo; but the cause of his blind- 
ness is not the same in all accounts. He is 
most celebrated on account of his bcing tor- 
mented by the Harpies, who were sent by the 
gods to punish him on account of his cruelty 
toward his sons by the first marriage. His 
second wife falsely accused them of having 
made an attempt upon her virtue, whereupon 
Phincus put out their eyes, or, according to 
others, exposed them to be devoured by wild 
beasts, or ordered them to be half buried in the 
earth, and then to be scourged. Whenever a 
meal was placed before Phineus, the Harpies 
darted down from the air and carried it off; 
Jater writers add that they either devoured the 
food themselves, or rendered it unfit to be eaten. 
When the Argonauts visited Thrace, Phineus 
promised to instruct them respecting their voy- 
age if they would deliver him from the mon- 
sters. This was done by Zetes and Calais, the 
sons of Boreas, and brothers of Cleopatra. 
Vid. p. 91, a. Phineus now explained to the 
Argonauts the further course they had to take, 
and especially cautioned them against the Sym- 
plegades. According to another story, the Ar- 
gonauts, on their arrival at Thrace, found the 
sons of Phineus half buried, and demanded their 
liberation, which Phineus refused. A battle 
thereupon ensued, in which Phincus was slain 
by Hercules. The latter also delivered Cleo- 
patra from her confinement, and restored the 
kingdom to the sons of Phineus; and on their 
advice he also sent the second wife of Phineus 
back to her father, who ordered her to be put 
to death. Some traditions, lastly, state that 
Phineus was killed by Boreas, or that he was 
carried off by the Harpies into the country of 
the Bistones or Milchessians. ‘Those accounts 
in which Phincus is stated to have put out the 
eyes of his sons, add that they had their sight 
restored to them by the sons of Boreas or by 
Aesculapius. 


PHLIUS. 
|. Puixórónts (Pivóro?1c), a town in ‘Thrace, on 
the Pontus Euxinus, near the entrance to the 
Bosporus. 

PurwTías (Pivríar). 1. A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die 
by Dionysius the elder. For details, vid. Da- 
MON.—2. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who establish- 
ed his power over that city during the period 
of confusion which followed the death of Aga- 
thocles (B.C. 289). He founded a new city on 
the southern coast of Sicily, to which he gave 
his own name, and whither he removed all the 
inhabitants from Gela, which he razed to the 
ground. 

Puintonts Insta (now Isola di Figo), an isl- 
and between Sardinia and Corsica. 

PnurücirHox (PAeyé0ov), i. c., the flaming, a 
river in the lower world, in whose channel flow- 
ed flames instead of water. 

PraecoN (PAéyov), a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, was a freedman of the Emperor Hadrian, 
whom he survived. The only two works of 
Phlegon which have come down to us are a 
small treatise on wonderful events (Hep! Vavua- 
cíov). and another short treatise on long-lived 
perscais (ITep? paxpobiwv), which gives a list of 
persons in Italy who had attained the age of a 
hundred years and upward. Besides these two: 
works Plilegon wrote many others, of which the 
most important was an account of the Olympi- 
ads in seventeen books, from Ol. 1 to Ol. 229 
(A.D. 137). The best edition of Phlegon is by 
Westermann in his Paradoxographi, Brunsvig., 
1839. 

Pureora. Vid. PALLENN. 

PaLrerær Camer (rà Pleypata medía, or 7 
QAéypa: now Solfatara), thie name of the vol- 
canic plain extending along the coast of Cam- 
pania from Cume to Capua, so called because 
it was belicved to have been once on fire. It 
was also named Laborie or Laborinus Campus, 
either on account of its great fertility, which 
occasioned its constant cultivation, or on ac- 
count of the frequent earthquakes and internal 
convulsions to which it was exposed. 

Puiie¥as (CAeytac), son of Mars (Ares) and 
Chryse the daughter of Halmus, succeeded Ete- 
ocles in the government of Orchomenos in Beo- 
tia, Which he called after himself Phlegyantis. 
He was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the 
latter of whom became by Apollo the mother 
of /Eseulapius. Enraged at this, Phlegyas set 
fire to the temple of the god, who killed him 
with his arrows, and condemned him to severe 
punishment in the lower world. Phlegyas is 
represented as the mythical ancestor of the race 
of the Phlegye, a branch of the Minye, who 
emigrated from Orchomenos in Beotia and set- 
tled in Phocis. 

Purasia. Vid. Pris. ) 

Prius (9Ao?c, -o0vroc: PArdotoc), the chier 
town of a small province in the northeast of 
Peloponnesus, whose territory Purasia (921a- 
cia) was bounded on the north by Sicyonia, om 
the west by Arcadia, on the east by the terri- 
tory of Cleonæ, and on the south by that of Ar- 
gos. The greater part of this country was oc- 
cupicd by mountains, called Celossa, Carnea- 
tes, Arantinus, and Tricaranon. According to 
Strabo, the most ancient town in the country 
| was Arethyréa, which the inhab DN 
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and afterward founded Phlius ; while Pausanias 
says nothing about a migration, but relates that 
the town was first called Arantia from its found- 
er Aras, an autochthon, afterward Arethyrea 
from the daughter of Aras, and finally Phlius, 
from Phlius, a grandson of Temenus. Phlius 
was originally inhabited by Argives. It after- 
ward passed into the hands of the Dorians, with 
whom part of the Argive population intermin- 
gled, while part migrated to Samos and Clazo- 
mene. During the greater part of its history 
it remained faithful to Sparta. 

[Pnrva (9205: 9Aveóc), an Attic demus be- 
longing to the tribe Cecropis, but at a later time 
to the tribe Ptolemais.] 

PuLvcóNIUM (PAvyéviov), a small town in 
Phocis, destroyed in the Phocian war. 

Puōcæa (Póxaca: Poracós, Phoceénsis: the 
ruins called Karaja- Fokia, i. e., Old Fokia, south- 
west of Fouges or New Fokia), the northernmost 
of the Ionian cities on the western coast of 
Asia Minor, stood at the western extremity of 
the tongue of land which divides the Sinus 
Elaiticus (now Gulf of Fouges) on the north 
from the Sinus Hermaus (now Gulf of Smyrna) 
on the south. It was said to have been found- 
ed by Phocian colonists under Philogenes and 
Damon. It was originally within the limits of 
JEolis, in the territory of Cyme ; but the Cy- 
means voluntarily gave up the site for the new 
city, which was soon admitted into the Ionian 
confederacy on the condition of adopting cecists 
of the race of Codrus. Admirably situated, and 
possessing two excellent harbors, Naustathmus 
and Lampter, Phocea became celebrated as a 
great maritime state, and especially as the 
founder of the most distant Greek colonies 
toward the west, namely, Massinia in Gaul, and 
the still more distant, though far less celebrated, 
city of Menaca in Hispania Baetica. After the 
Persian conquest of Ionia, Phocea had so de- 
clined that she could only furnish three ships 
to support the great Ionian revolt; but the 
spirit of her people had not been extinguished ; 
when the common cause was hopeless, and their 
city was besieged by Harpalus, they embarked, 
to seek new abodes in the distant west, and 
bent their course to their colony of Alalia in 
Corsica. During the voyage, however, a por- 
tion of the emigrants resolved to return to their 
native city, which they restored, and which re- 
covered much of its prosperity, as is proved by 
the rich booty gained by the Romans when they 
plundered it under the prætor ¿Emilius, after 
which it does not appear as a place of any con- 
sequence in history. Care must be taken not 
to confound Phocea with Phocis, or the ethnic 
adjectives of the former ?oxacvc and Phoceén- 
sis with those of the latter, &oxe?c and Phocen- 
sis: some of the ancient writers themselves 
have fallen into such mistakes. It should be 
observed, also, that the name of Phocean is 
often used with reference to Massilia; and, by 
an amusing affectation, the people of Marseilles 
still call themselves Phoceans. 

[Pnocarum Insula (Poxóv vjooç, now Tiran, 
near the Promontorium Dsjerm), i. e., island of 
geals, an island of the Arabicus Sinus off the 
coast of Arabia.] 

[Puocas (Poxac), emperor of Constantinople 
from A.D. 602-610. He was a native of Çap- 
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padocia, of base extraction. For some time he 
was groom to Priscus, and at the time of his 
accession he held the humble office of centurion. 
His brutal courage raised him to the throne, 
which he disgraced by his infamous and tyran- 
nical conduct. His reign was one of defeat, 
disaster, internal dissension, and sanguinary ex- 
ecutions. He was finally dethroned and mur- 
dered by Heraclius, who succeeded him on the 
throne.] 

Puocion (9oxíov), the Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus, was a man of humble 
origin, and appears to have been born in B.C. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. 
He distinguished himself for the first time under 
his friend Chabrias, in 376, at the battle of 
Naxos; but he was not employed prominently 
in any capacity for many years afterward. In 
354 (according to others in 350) he was sent 
into Eubea in the command of a small force. 
in consequence of an application from Plutar- 
chus, tyrant of Eretria ; and he was subsequent- 
ly employed on several occasions in the war 
between the Athenians and Philip of Macedon. 
He frequently opposed the measures of Demos- 
thenes, and recommended peace with Philip; 
but he must not be regarded as one of the mer- 
cenary supporters of the Macedonian monarch. 
His virtue is above suspicion, and his publie 
conduct was always influenced by upright mo- 
tives. When Alexander was marching upon 
Thebes in 335, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes 
for his invectives against the king; and after 
the destruction of Thebes, he advised the Athe- 
nians to comply with Alexander’s demand for 
the surrender of Demosthenes and other chief 
orators of the anti-Macedonian party. This 
proposal was indignantly rejected by the peo- 
ple, and an embassy was sent to Alexander, 
which succeeded in deprecating his resentment. 
According to Plutarch, there were two embas- 
sies, the first of which Alexander refused to re- 
ceive, but to the second he gave a gracious au- 
dience and granted its prayer, chiefly from re- 
gard to Phocion, who was at the head of it. 
Alexander ever continued to treat Phocion with 
the utmost consideration, and to cultivate his 
friendship. He also pressed upon him valuable 
presents ; but Phocion persisted in refusing his 
presents, begging the king to leave him no less 
honest than he found him, and only so far avail- 
ed himself of the royal favor as to request the 
liberty of certain prisoners at Sardis, which was 
immediately granted to him. After Alexan- 
der’s death, Phocion opposed vehemently, and 
with all the caustic bitterness which character- 
ized him, the proposal for war with Antipater. 
Thus, to Hyperides, who asked him tauntingly 
when he would advise the Athenians to go to 
war, he answered, ** When I see the young will- 
ing to keep their ranks, the rich to contribute 
of their wealth, and the orators to abstain from 
pilfering the public money.” When the Piræus 
was seized by Alexander, the son of Polysper- 
chon, in 318, Phocion was suspected of havine 
advised Alexander to take this step; where- 
upon, being accused of treason by Agnonides, 
he fled, with several of his friends, to Alexan- 
der, who sent them with letters of recommend- 
ation to his father Polysperchon. "The latter, 
willing to sacrifice them as a peace-oflering to 
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the Athenians, sent them back to Athens for 
‘the people to deal with them as they would. 
Here Phocion was sentenced to death. To the 
last, he maintained his calm, and dignified, and 
somewhat contemptuous bearing. When some 
wretched man spat npon him as he passed to 


the prison, ‘* Will no one,” said he, ** cheek this | 


fellow’s indecency?” To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his 
son Phocus, he answered, “ Only that he bear 
no grudge against tlhe Athenians.” And when 
the iemloek which lad been prepared was 
found insufficicnt for all the condemned, and 
the jailer would not furnish more until he was 
paid for it, ** Give the man his money,” said 
Phocion to one of his friends, “ since at Athens 
one can not even die for nothing.” He perish- 
ed in 317, at the age of eighty-five. The Athe- 
nians are said to have repented of their con- 
duet. A brazen statue was raised to the mem- 
ory of Phocion, and Agnonides was condemned 
to death. Phocion was twice married, and his 
second wife appears to have been as simple and 
frugal in her habits as himself; but he was less 
fortunate in his son Phocus, who, in spite of 
his father's lessons and example, was a thor- 
ough profligate. As for Phocion himself, our 
commendation of him must be almost wholly 
confined to his private qualities. His fellow- 
citizens may have been degenerate, but he 
made no effort to elevate them. 

Puocis (7 Paxic: Porres Hom., Poxées Herod., 
Poxsic Attic, Phocenses by the Romans), a coun- 
try in Northern Greece, was bounded on the 
north by the Laeri Epienemidii and Opuntii, on 
the east by Beeotia, on the west by the Locri 
Ozole and Doris, and on the south by the Co- 
rinthian Gulf. At one time it possessed a nar- 
raw strip of country on the Eubean Sea, with 
the sea-port Daphnus, between the territory of 
the Loeri Epienemidii and Loeri Opuntii. It 
was a mountainous and unproductive country, 
and owes its chief importance in history to the 
fact of its pessessing the Delphic oracle. Its 
ehief mountain was Parnassus, situated in the 
interior of the country, to which, however, Cne- 
mis on its northern frontier, Cirpnis south of 
Delphi, and Heticon on the southeastern front- 
ier, all nelonged. ‘The principal river in Phocis 
was the Cepruisus, the valley of which con- 
tained almost the only fertile land in the coun- 
try, With the exception of the celebrated Cris- 
sean plain in the southwest, on the borders of 
the Loeri Ozole. Among the earliest inhab- 
itants of Phocis we find mentioned Leleges, 
Thracians, Abantes, and Hyantes. Subsequent- 
ly, but still in the ante-historical period, the 
Phlegye, an Achzan race, a branch of the Min- 
yz at Orchomenos, took possession of the coun- 
try; and from this time the main bulk of the 
populatian continued to be Achzan, although 
there were Dorian settlements at Delphi and 
Bulis. The Phocians are said to have derived 
their name from an epanymous ancestor Pho- 
cus (vid. Puocus), and they are mentioned un- 
der this name in the Iliad. The Phocians played 
no conspicuous part in Greek history till the 
time of Phitip of Macedon; but at this periad 
they became involved in a war, called the 
Phacian or Sacred war, in which the principal 
states of Greece took part. The Thebans had 
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long been inveterate enemies of the Phocians; 
and as the latter people had cultivated a por- 
tion of the Crissean plain, which the Amphic- 
tyons had declared in B.C. 585 should lie waste 
forever, the Thebans availed themselves of this 
pretext to persuade the Amphictyons ta impose 
a fine upon the Phocians, and upon their refu- 
sal to pay it, the Thebans further induced the 
council to declare the Phocian land farfeited to 
the god at Delphi. Thus threatened by the Am- 
phietyonie council, backed by the whole pawer 
of Thebes, the Phocians were persuaded by 
Philomelus, one of their citizens, to scize Del- 
phi, and to make use of the treasures of the 
temple for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
They obtained possession of the temple in B.C. 
357. The war which ensued lasted ten years, 
and was carried on with various success on 
each side. ‘The Phocians were commanded 
first by PuitowELus, D.C. 357-353, afterward 
hy his brother Oxomarcnus, 353-352, then by 
Pnayuros, the brother of the two preceding, 
352-351, and finally by PHataccus, the son of 
Onomarchus, 351-346. The Phocians received 
some support from Athens, but their chief de- 
pendence was upon their mercenary troops, 
which the treasures of the Delphic temple en- 
abled them to hire. The Amphictyons and the 
Thebans, finding at length that they were un- 
able with their own resourecs to subdue the 
Phocians, called in the assistance of Philip of 
Macedon, who brought the war to a close in 
346. The conquerors inflicted the most signal 
punishment upon the Phocians, who were re- 
garded as guilty of sacrilege. All their towns 
were razed to the ground with the exception 
of Abe, and the inhabitants distributed in vil- 
lages, containing no more than fifty inhabit- 
ants. The two votes which they had in the 
Amphictyonie eouncil were taken away and 
given to Philip. 

Puocra (Póxpa), a mountain of Northern Af- 
rica, in Mauretania Tingitana, apparently on 
the western bank of the Mulucha, between the 
chains of the Great and Little Atlas. 

Pnócus (Póxoc). 1. Son of Ornytion of Cor- 
inth, or, according to others, of Neptune (Posei- 
don), is said to have been the leader of a colony 
from Corinth inta the territory of Tithorea and 
Mount Parnassus, Which derived from him the 
name of Phocis.—2. Son of Alacus and the Ne- 
reid Psamathe, husband of Asteria or Astero- 
dia, and father of Panopeus and Crissus. He 
was murdered by his half-brothers Telamon 
and Peleus. Vid. PeLeus. According to some 
accounts, the country of Phoeis derived its 
name from him.—3. Son of Phocion. Vid. Pno- 
CION. 

Puocy Lives (Pwxvaidne), of Miletus, an Io- 
nian poet, contemporary with Theognis, was 
born B.C. 560. His poetry was chiefly gnomie, 
and the few fragments of it which we possess 
display that contempt for birth and station, and 
that love for substantial enjayment, which al- 
ways marked the Ionian character. These frag- 
ments, which are eighteen in number, are In- 
cluded in all the chief collections of the lyric 
and gnomic poets. Some of these callections 
contain a didactic pocm, in two hundred and 
seventeen hexameters, entitled moíqua vovbert- 
kov, to which the name of a attach- 
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ed, but which is undoubtedly.a forgery, made 
ince the Christian era. 

Puase (Poi6y). 1. Daughter of Uranus (Ce- 
lus) and Ge (Terra), became by Ceeus the moth- 
er of Asteria and Leto (Latona).--2. A surname 
of Artemis (Diana) in her capacity as the god- 
dess of the moon (Luna), the moon being re- 
garded as the female Pheebus or sun.—-3. Daugh- 
ter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a sister of Cly- 
tamnestra.—4. Daughter of Leucippus, and sis- 
ter of Hilaira, a priestess of Athena (Minerva), 
was carried off with her sister by the Dioscuri, 
and became by Pollux (Polydeuces) the mother 
of Mnesileos. 

{Puassium (Porbsiov, in Hdt. $oi62iov), a place 
in the neighborhood of Sparta and not far from 
Therapne, with a sanctuary of the Dioscuri, 
where the ephebi offered sacrifices to Enya- 
lius.] 

Pua:sipas (Porbídas), a Lacedemonian, who, 
in B.C. 382, was appointed to the command of 
the troops destined to re-enforce liis brother Eu- 
damidas, who had been sent against Olynthus. 
On his way Pheebidas halted at Thebes, and 
treacherously made himself master of the Cad- 
mea. The Lacedemonians fined Phebidas one 
hundred thousand drachmas, but nevertheless 
kept possession of the Cadmea. In 378 he was 
left by Agesilaus as harmost at Thespix, and 
was slain in battle by the Thebans. 

Puasus (Poi6oc), the Bright or Pure, occurs 
in Homer as an epithet of Apollo, and is used 
to signify the brightness and purity of youth. 
At a later time, when Apollo became connected 
with the Sun, the epithet Pheebus was a.so ap- 
plied to him as the Sun-god. 

PHO NIcE (Porvixy : Phoenicia is only found in 
a doubtful passage of Cicero : Poíves, pl. Poivixec, 
fem. Poívicoa, Phoenix, Phonices : also, the adj. 
Punicus, though used specifically in connection 
with Carthago, is etymologically equivalent to 
Poívis, by the well-known interchange of o. and 
$: now forming parts of the pashalics of Acre 
and Aleppo), a country of Asia, on the coast of 
Syria, extending from the River Eleutherus 
(now Nahr-el-Kebir) on the north to below Mount 
Carmel on the south, and bounded on the cast 
by Colesyria and Palestine. (Sometimes, 
though rarely, the name is extended to the 
whole western coast of Syria and Palestine). 
It was a mountainous strip of coast-land, not 
more than ten or twelve miles broad, hemmed 
in between the Mediterranean and the chain of 
Lebanon, whose lateral branches, running out 
into the sea in bold promontories, divided the 
country into valleys, which are well watered by 
rivers flowing down from Lebanon, and are ex- 
tremely fertile. Of these rivers, the most im- 
portant are, to one going from north to south, 
the Eleutherus (now Nahr-el-Kebir); the Sab- 
baticus (now Arka); the river of Tripolis (now 
Kadisha) ; the Adonis (now Nahr-Ibrahim), south 
of Byblus ; the Lycus (now Nahr-el-Kelb), north 
of Berytus; the Magoras (now JVaÀr- Beirut), by 
Berytus; the Tamyras (now Nahr-el-Damur), 
between Berytus and Sidon; the Leo, or Bos- 
trenus (now Nahr-el-Auly), north of Sidon; the 
great river (now Litany and Kasimiyeh) which 
flows from Heliopolis south-southwest through 
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i call, but without sufficient authority, the Leon- 


tes; the Belus or Pagida (now Numan or Rah- 
win) by Ptolemais, and the Kishon (now Kishon), 
north of Mount Carmel. Of the promontories 
referred to, omitting a number of less important 
ones, the chief were, Theu-prosopon (now Ra- 
sesh- Shukah), between Tripolis and Byblus, Pro- 
montorium Album (now Ras-el-Abiad, i. €., White 
Capc), south of Tyre, and Mount Carmel, be- 
sides those occupied by the cities of Tripolis, 
Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyrus, and Ptolemais. 
This conformation of the coast and the position: 
of the country rendered it admirably suited for 
the home of great maritime states ; and accord- 
ingly we find the cities of Phoenicia at the head, 
both in time and importance, of all the naval 
enterprise of the ancient world. For the his- 
tory of those great cities, vid. Sinon, Tyrvus, 
and the other articles upon them. As to the 
country in general, there is some difficulty about 
the origin of the inhabitants and of their name. 
In the Old Testament the name does not occur > 
the people seem to be included under the gen- 
eral designation of Canaanites, and they are 
also named specifically after their several cit- 
ies, as the Sidonians, Giblites (from Gebal, 2. e., 
Byblus), Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The 
name Po.vixy is first found in Greek writers as 
early as Homer, and is derived by some from 
the abundance of palm-trees in the country 
(óoíw£, the dute-palm), and by others from the 
purple-red (óoívi£), which was obtained from a 
fish on the coasts, and was a celebrated article 
of Phenician commerce; besides the mythical 
derivation from Pheenix, the brother of Cadmus. 
The people were of the Semitic (Syro-Arabian) 
race, and closely allied to the Hebrews, and 
they are said to have dwelt originally on the 
shores of the Erythraan Sca. Their language 
was a dialect of the Aramaic, closely related 
to the Hebrew and Syriac. ‘Their written char- 
acters Were the same as the Samaritan or Old 
Hebrew ; and from them the Greek alphabet,. 
and through it most of the alphabets of Europe, 
were undoubtedly derived; hence they were 
regarded by the Greeks as the inventors of let- 
ters. Other inventions in the sciences and arts 
are ascribed to them, such as arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, navigation, the manufacture of glass, 
and the coining of money. That, at a very 
early time, they excelled in the fine arts, is 
clear from the aid which Solomon received from 
Hiram, king of Tyre, in the building and the 
sculptured decorations of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and from the references in Homer to Si- 
donian artists. Respecting Phenician litera- 
ture, we know of little beyond the celebrated 
work of Sanchuniatuon. In the sacred his- 
tory of the Israelitish conquest of Canaan, in 
that of the Hebrew monarchy, and in the ear- 
liest Greek poetry, we find the Phenicians al- 
ready a great maritime people. Early formed 
into settled states, supplied with abundance of 
timber from Lebanon, and placed where the car- 
avans from Arabia and the East came upon the 
Mcditerrancan, they carried over to the coasts 
of this sea the products of those countries, as 
well as of their own, which was rich in metals, 
and the shores of which furnished the materials 


Celesyria, and then, turning westward, falls | of glass and the purple-fish already mentioned. 
into the sea north of Tyre, and which some | Their voyages and their settlements extended 
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beyond the Pillars of Hereules, to the western 
20asts of Africa and Spain, and even as far as 
our own islands. Vid. Britannia, p. 149, a. 
Within the Mediterranean they.planted numer- 
ous colonies, on its islands,on the coast ef Spain, 
and especially on the northern coast of Africa, 
the chief of which was Canrmaco; they had 
also settlements on the Euxine and in Asia 
Minor. In the eastern secas we have records 
of their voyages to Ormnmn, in connection with 
the navy of Solomon, and to the coasts of Af- 
riea under the kings of Egypt. Vad. Avnrica, p. 
27,b. They were successively subdued by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Romans; but neither these conquests, nor 
the rivalry of Carthage, entirely ruined their 
commerce, Which was still considerable at the 
Christian era; onthe contrary, their ships form- 
ed the fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, and 
partly of the Romans. Vid. Sinon, Tyrus, &c. 
Under the Romans, Phenice formed a part of 
the province of Syria; and under the Eastern 
empire, it was erected, with the addition of 
Colesyria, into the province of Pheenice Liba- 
nesia or Libanensis. 

Puanicz (9ocíeg). 1. (Now Finiki), an im- 
portant commercial town on the coast of the 
Epirus, in the district Chaonia, fifty-six miles 
northwest of Buthrotum, in the midst of a 
marshy country. It was strongly fortified by 
Justinian.—2. A small island off Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, belonging to the Stcechades. 

Pirazxicívw Mare (76 Povíxtov «éAayoc: Bı- 
dorin Yádlacoc), the part of the Mediterrancan 
which washes the coast of Phenice. 

Pua@nicts (Poixodo: Gowikosvztogc, Potvi- 
&kovcotoc). 1. Also PucxNix (oiv), a harbor 
on the south of Crete, visited by St. Paul dur- 
ing his voyage to Rome. (Acts, xxvii., 12.)— 
[2. A harbor on the south coast of Messenia, 
opposite the CEnusse Insule.]—3. A sea-port 
of the island of Cythera.—4. (Now Chesmeh or 
Egri Liman?), a harbor of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
at the foot of Mount Mimas.—5. (Ruins at De- 
liktash), a flourishing city in the south of Lycia, 
on Mount Olympus, with a harbor below it. It 
is often called Orysrus. Having become, un- 
der the Romans, one of the head-quarters of 
the pirates, who celebrated here the festival and 
mysteries of Mithras, it was destroyed by Ser- 
vilius Isauricus. 

Puaenictsa. Vid. Ao Ixsura. 

Pucxix (Poívis). 1. Son of Agenor by Agri- 
ope or Telephassa, and brother of Europa, but 
Homer makes him the father of Europa. Being 
sent by his father in search of his sister, who 
was carried off by Jupiter (Zeus), lie settled in 
the country, which was called after him Phe- 
nicia —2. Son of Amyntor by Cleobule or Hip- 
podamia, aud king of the Dolopes, took part in 
the Calydonian hunt. His father Amyntor neg- 
lected his legitimate wife, and attached himself 
to a mistress, whereupon Cleobule persuaded 
her son to seduce her rival. When Amyntor 
discovered the erime, he cursed Phenix, who 
shortly afterward fled to Peleus. Peleus re- 
ceived him kindly, made him the ruler of the 
country of the Dolopes, on the frontiers of 
Phthia, and intrusted to him his son Achilles, 
whom he was to educate. He afterward ac- 
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Proy. According to another tradition, Phenix 
did not dishonor his father's mistress, but she 
merely aceused him of having made improper 
overtures to her, in consequenee of which his 
father put out his eyes. But Peleus took him 
to Chiron, who restored to him his sight. Phe- 
nix, Moreover, is said to have ealled the son of 
Achilles Neoptolemus, after Lycomedes had eall- 
ed him Pyrrhus. Neoptolemus was believed to 
have buried Pheenix at Efon in Macedonia or at 
Trachis in Thessaly.—3. A fabulous bird Phoe- 
nix, which, according to a tale related to Herod- 
otus (iL, 73) at Heliopolis in Egypt, visited that 
place once in every five hundred years, en his 
father’s death, and buried him in the sanetuary 
of Helios. For this purpose the Phoenix was 
believed to come from Arabia, and to make an 
egg of myrrh as large as possible; this egg he 
then hollowed out and put into it his father, 
closing it up carefully, and the egg was believed 
then to be of exactly the same weight as before. 
This bird was represented as resembling an 
cagle, with feathers partly red and partly golden. 
It is further related, that when his life drew to 
a close, he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to 
which he imparted the power of generation, so 
that after his death a new pheenix rose out of 
it. As soon as the latter was grown up, he, 
like his predecessor, proceeded to Heticpolis in 
Egypt, and burned and buried his father in the 
temple of Helios. Aceording to a story which 
has gained more curreney in modern times, the 
Pheenix, when he arrived at a very old age 
(some say five hundred, and others one thousand 
four hundred and sixty-one years), committed 
himself tothe flames. Others, again, state that 
only one Pheenix lived at a time, and that when 
he died a worm crept forth from his body, and 
was developed into a new Phoenix by the heat 
of the sun. His death, further, took plaee in 
Egypt after a life of seven thousand and six 
years. Another modification of the same story 
relates, that when the Phenix arrived at the 
age of five hundred years, he built for himself 
a funcral pile, eonsistiug of spiees, settled upon. 
it, and died. Out of the decomposing body he 
then rose again, and, having grown up, he 
wrapped the remains of his old body up in myrrh, 
carried them to Heliopolis, and burned them. 
there. Similar stories of marvellous birds oc- 
cur in many parts of the East, as in Persia the 
legend of the bird Simorg, and in India that of 
the bird Semendar. 

Puaxix (Poívi¿), a small river in the south- 
east of Thessaly, flowing into the Asopus near 
Thermopylae. 

'Puanix. Vid. Puamicus, No. 1. 

Puamus or Puytia (Dorreari, Porríar, Puria, 
Thuc.), a town in Acarnania, on a hill west of 
Stratus. 

PHoLEGANDROS (Poléyavdpos: now Polykan- 
dro), an island in the Agean Sea, one of the 
smaller Cyclades, between Melos and Sicinos. 

PnóLGOE ($0265: now Olono), a mountain form- 
ing the boundary between Areadia and Elis, 
being a southern continuation of Mount Ery- 
manthus, in which the rivers Selleis and Ladon 
took their origin. It is mentioned as one of the 
seats of the Centaurs. Vid. PHoLus. i 

PnóLus (Póloc). 1. A Centaur, a son of Sı- 


companied Achilles on his expedition against i lenus and the nymph Melia. He was accident» 
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ally slain by one of the poisoned arrows of Her- 
cules. The mountain, between Areadia and 
Elis, where lie was buried, was ealled Pholoe 
after him. The details of his story are given 
on p. 357, a.—[2. A follower of Æneas, slain by 
Turnus in Italy.] 

PnonszawTia. Vid. AlGATES. 

PnorsBas (Pópbas) 1. Son of Lapithes and 
Ursinome, and brother of Periphas. The Rho- 
dians, in pursnance of an oracle, are said to 
have invited him into their island to deliver it 
from snakes, and afterward to have honored 
him with heroic worship. From this circum- 
stance he was ealled Ophiuchus, and is said by 
some to have been placed among the stars. 
According to another tradition, Phorbas went 
from Thessaly to Olenos, where Aleetor, king 
of Elis, made use of his assistanee against Pe- 
lops, and shared his kingdom with him. Phor- 
bas then gave his daughter Diogenia in mar- 
riage to Alector, and he himself married Hyr- 
mine, a sister of Alector, by whom he became 
the father of Augeas and Actor. He is also de- 
scribed as a bold boxer, and is said to have 
plundered the temple of Delphi along with the 
Phlegya, but to have been defeated by Apollo. 
— [8. A Lesbian, father of Diomede, whom 
Achilles carried off.—3. A Trojan, father of Hi- 
oneus.—4. Of Syene, son of Methion, confeder- 
ate of Phineus. — 5. One of the followers of 
“Eneas, whose form was assumed by the god 
of Sleep to deccive Palinurus.] 

PuorcipeEs, PhorcYpeEs, or PHorcyNiDEs, that 
is, the daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, or the 
Gorgonsand Grez. Vid. Gorconresand Gra. 

Puorcus, Prorcys, or Poorcyn (Pópxoc, Póp- 
kuç, Pooxvv). 1. A sea-deity, is described by 
Homer as * the old man of the sea,” to whom 
a harbor in Ithaca was dedieated, and is called 
the father of the nymph Thoosa. Later writers 
call him a son of Pontus and Ge (Terra), and a 
brother of Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto. 
By his sister Ceto he became the father of the 
Grez and Gorgones, the Hesperian dragon, and 
the Hesperides; and by Hecate or Cratais, he 
was the father of Scylla —2. Son of Phanops, 
commander of the Phrygians of Ascania, assist- 
ed Priam in the Trojan war, hut was slain by 
Ajax. — [3. A Rutulian, father of seven sons, 
who fought on the side of Turnus against Æneas 
on his arrival in Italy.] 

PnonwióN (Popuíwv). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, the son of Asopius. He distin- 
guislied himself particularly in the command of 
an Athenian fleet in the Corinthian Gulf, where 
with far inferior forces he gained some brilliant 
victories over the Peloponnesian fleet in B.C. 
429. In the ensuing winter he landed on the 
coast of Acarnania, and advanced into the in- 
terior, where he also gained some successes. 
He was a man of remarkably temperate habits, 
and a strict disciplinarian. — 2. A peripatetic 
philosopher of Ephesus, of whom is told the 
story that he discoursed for several hours be- 
fore Hannibal on the military art and the duties 
ofageneral. When hisadmiring auditory asked 
Hannibal what he thought of him, the latter ve- 
plied, that of all the old blockheads whom he 
had seen, none could match Phormion. 

Puormis or Phormus (Pópuee, Pópuoc), a native 
sf Menalns in Arcadia, removed to Sicily, where 
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| he became intimate with Gelon, whose children 

he edueated. He distinguished himself as a sol- 
dier, both under Gelon and Hieron his brother. 
In gratitude for his martial successes, he dedi- 
eated gifts to Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia, and to 
Apollo at Delphi. He is associated by Aristotle 
with Epicharmus as one of the originators of 
comedy, or of a particular form of it. 

Puoróneus (Popove)c), son of Inachus and 
the Oceanid Melia ar Archia, was a brother of 
Ægialeus and the ruler of Argos. He was mar- 
ried to the nymph Laodice, by whom he became 
the father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. According 
to other writers, his sons were Pelasgus, lasus, 
and Agenor, who, after their father's death, di- 
vided the kingdom of Argos among themselves. 
Phoroneus is said to have been the first who of- 
fered sacrifices to Juno (Hera) at Argos, and to 
have united the people, who until then had lived 
in scattered habitations, into a city, which was 
called after hin, orv Popuviróv. The patro- 
nymic Phoronides is sometimes used for Ar- 
gives in general, and especially to designate 
Amphiaraus and Adrastus. 

Phorónis (Popoviç), a surname of lo, being 
aecording to some a descendant, and according 
to others a sister of Phoroneus. 

Puoétivs (Pórenc), patriarch of Constantinople 
in the ninth century, played a distinguished part 
in the political and religious history of his age. 
After holding various high offices in the Byzan- 
tine court, he was, although previously a lay- 
man, elected patriarch of Constantinople in A. 
D. 858, in place of Ignatius, who had been de- 
posed by Bardas, who was all-powerfnt at the 
court of his nephew Michael IlI., then a minor. 
The patriarchate of Photius was a stormy one, 
and full of vicissitudes. The cause of Ignatius 
was espoused by the Romish Church, and Pho- 
tius thus became one of the great promoters of 
the schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. In 867, Photius was himself de- 
posed by the Emperor Basil I., and Ignatius was 
restored; hut on the death of Ignatius in 877, 
Photius, who had meantime gained the favor of 
Basil, was again elevated to the patriarchate. 
On the death of Basil in 886, Photius was ac- 
cused of a conspiracy against the life of the 
new emperor Leo VI., and was banished to a 
monastery in Armenia, where he seems to have 
remained till his death. Photius was one of the 
most learned men of his time, and in the midst 
of a busy life found time for the composition of 
numerous works, several of which have come 
down to us. Of these the most important is 
entitled Myriobiblon seu Bibliotheca (MvpiótibAov 
7 Bi62t007x7). It may be described as an ex- 
tensive review of ancient Greek literature by a 
scholar of immense erudition and sound judg- 
nent. Jt is an extraordinary monument of lit- 
erary energy, for it was written while the au- 
thor was engaged in an embassy to Assyria, at 
the request of Photius's brother Tarasius, who 
desired an account of the books which Photius 
had read in his absence. It contains the analy- 
ses of, or extracts from, twa hundred and eighty 
volnmes ; and many valuable works are only 
known to us from the account which Photius 
has given of them. "The best edition of this 
work is by Bekker, Berlin, 1824-1825. Photius 
was aiso the author of a Nomocauon, aud of a 
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Lexicon or Glossary, which has reaclied us in a 
very imperfect state. It was first published by 
Hermann, Lips., 1808, and subsequently at Lon- 
don, 1822, from the papers of Porson. Photius 
likewise wrote many theological works, some 
of which have been published, and others still 
remain in MS. 

Puraita (Tà Ppúara, and other forms), a great 
city of Media Atropatene, the winter residence 
of the Parthian kings, espeeially as a refuge in 
time of war, lay southeast of Gaza, near the 
River Amardus. The mountain fortress of Vera 
(Ovépa), which was besieged by Antony, was 
probably the same place. 

Puraataces, king of Parthia. 
No. 16. 

Prraites, the names of four kings of Parthia. 
Vid. Ansacns, Nos. 5, 7, 12, 15. 

[Purapmoy (Ppúduov), of Argos, a statuary, 
whom Pliny places, as the contemporary of 
Polycletus, Myron, &e., at Ol. 90, B.C. 420.] 

[Puracanpa, a people of Thrace, on the bor- 
ders of Macedonia. ] 


Vid. Arsaces, 


the last and one ofthe most important Byzan- 
tine historians, was frequently employed on im- 


portant public business by Constantine XIII., | 


the last emperor of Constantinople. On the 
capture of Constantinople by the 'l'urks in 1453, 
Phranza was reduced to slavery, but suceceded 
in making his escape. He subsequently retired 
to a monastery, where he wrote his Chronicon. 
This work extends from 1259 to 1477, and is the 
most valuable authority for the history of the 
author's time, especially for the capture of Con- 
stantinople. It is edited by Alter, Vienna, 1796, 
and by Bekker, Donn, 1838. 

PungaonTES (9paóprzc), second king of Media, 
and son of Deioces, whom he succeeded, reigned 
from D.C. 656 to 634. He first conquered the 
Persians, and then subdued the greater part of 
Asia, but was at length defeated and killed while 
laying siege to Ninus (Nineveh), the capital of 
the Assyrian empire. He was succeeded by his 
son Cyaxarcs. 

[PunasaonTES (Ppacadpryc), son of Rheo- 
mithres, a Persian, who was appointed by Alex- 
ander the Great satrap of the province of Per- 
sia Proper, D.C. 331. Ho died during the expe- 
dition of the king to India.] 

[PunATAGUNE (Pparayovvy), a wife of Darius 
L, king of Persia, whose two ehildren by this 
monarch fell at the battle of Thermopyle.] 

[PrigATAPHERNES (Pparagépvye), leader of the 
Parthians, Hyreanians, and ‘lapurians in the 
army of Darius at Gaugamela. He came after 
the death of Darius to Alexander, when the lat- 
ter entered Hyreania, and made his submission 
to him. He proved himself on several occa- 
sions Worthy of confidenee, so that Alexander 
gave baek to him his satrapies Parthia and Hyr- 
cania. In the division of the provinces D.C. 323, 
he still retained Hyrcania.] 

Puricioum (Ppíxeov), a mountain in the east of 
Locris, near Thermopylæ. 

Pnricoénis. Vid. Cyme, Lanissa, IL, 2. 

Purixa (pica, Ppigar, Opitac: now Paleofu- 
naro) a town of Elis in Triphylia, on the bor- 
ders of Pisatis, was situated upon a steep hill 
on the River Alpheus, and was thirty stadia 
from Olympia. It was founded by the Min- 
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yx, and is said to have derived its name from 
Phrixus. 

Purixus (@pifoc), son of Athamas and Ne- 
phele, and brother of Helle. In consequence of 
the intrigues of his step-mother Ino, he was to 
be sacrificed to Jupiter (Zeus) ; but Nephele res- 
cued her two children, who rode away through 
the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Mereury (Hermes). Between Sigeum 
and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, 
which was ealled after her, the Hellespont; but 
Phrixus arrived in safety in Colchis, the king- 
dom of Lctes, who gave him his daughter Chal- 
ciope in marriage. Phrixus sacrificed the ram 
which had carried him to Jupiter (Zeus) Phyx- 
ius or Laphystius, and gave its fleece to Actes, 
who fastencd it to an oak-trce in the grove of 
Mars (Ares). This fleece was afterward car- 
ried away by Jason and the Argonauts. Vid. 
Jason. By Chalciópe Phrixus became the fa- 
ther of Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Cytisorus, and 
Presbon. Phrixus either died of old age in the 


' kingdom of Æctes, or was killed by /Eetes in 
Puranza or Pursnzes (Ppavrij or Ppavriño), 
| menus, in the country of the Minyans. 


consequence of an oracle, or returned to Orcho- 


| Pueixus (dpífoc), a river in Argolis, whieh 
flows into the Argolic Gulf between Temcnium 
and Lerna: 

[Punoxrua (Þporiun), daughter of Eteurchus, 
king of Axus in Crete, was, at the instigation 
of her step-inother, cast into the sea, but was 
saved, and afterward married to Polymnesius, 

| to whom she bore Dattus.] 

| [Punoxris (Ppóvrec). 1. Son of Onetor. pilos 
| of the ship of Menelaus.—2. Wife of Panthous.] 
| Puryeia Mater, a name frequently given to 
Cybcle, because she was especially worshipped 
in Phrygia. 

Puryeia (Ppuyía: ots, pl Poúyes, Phryx, 
Phryges), a country of Asia Minor, whieh was 
of very different extent at different periods. 
According to the division of the provinces un- 
| der the Roman empire, Phrygia formed the 
| eastern part of the province of Asia, and was 
¡ bounded on the west by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 

on the south by Lycia and Pisidia, on the east 
by Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a part 
of Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly belong- 
ed to Phrygia), and on the north by Bithynia. 
| With reference to its physical geography, it 
formed the western part (as Cappadocia did the 
| eastern) of the great central table-land of Asia 
| Minor, supported by the chains of Olympus on 
the north and Taurus on the south, and break- 
ing on the west into the ridges whieh separate 
| the great valleys of the Hermus, the MaxaANDER, 
&e., and which forms the headlands of the west- 
| ern coast. This table-land itself was intersect- 
ed by mountain chains, and watered by the up- 
per courses and tributaries of the rivers just 
| mentioned in its western part, and in its north- 
ern part by those of the Ruynvacus and Sanca- 
nits. These parts of the country were very 
| fertile, especially in the valley of the Sangarius, 
| but in the south and east the streams which de- 
| scend from Taurus lose themselves in extensive 
salt marshes and salt lakes, some of which are 
still famous, as in ancient times, for thcir man- 
ufactures of salt. The Phrygians were a dis- 
tinct and remarkable people, whose origin is 
; one of the most cn: problems of antiquity. 
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They claimed a very high antiquity; and ac- 
cording to thc amusing account given by Hc- 
rodotus of the absurd experiment of Psammeti- 
chus, king of Egypt, on the first spontancous 
specch of children, they were thought to have 
been proved the most ancient of people. Else- 
where Herodotus mentions a Macedonian tra- 


dition that the Phryges formerly dwelt in Ma- | 
cedonia, under the name of Briges; and later | 


writers add that they passed over into Asia 
Minor one hundred years after the Trojan war. 
They are, however, mentioned by Homer as 
already settled on the banks of the Sangarius, 
where later writers tell us of the powerful 
Phrygian kingdom of Gorbius and Mivas. Al- 
though any near approach to certainty is hope- 
less, it would seem that they were a branch of 
the great ‘Thracian family, settled, in times of 
unknown antiquity, in the northwest of Asia 
Minor, as far as the shores of the Hellespont 
and Propontis, and perhaps of the Euxine, and 
that the successive migrations of other Thra- 
cian tribes, as the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysians, 
and Teucrians, drove them further inland, till, 
from this eause, and perhaps, too, by the con- 


| 





quests of the Phrygian kings in the opposite di- | 
rcetion, they reached the Halys on the cast and | 


the Taurus on the south. They were not, how- 
ever, cntircly displaced by the Mysians and Teu- 


erians from the country between the shores of | 


the Hellespont and Propontis and Mounts Ida 
and Olympus, where they continued side by 
side with the Greck eolonies, and where their 


name was preserved in that of the district un- | 
der all subsequent changes, namely, Puryeta | 
The king- | 


Minor or Pravaia HrerLEspoNTUS. 
dom of Phrygia was conquered by Cresus, and 


formed part of the Persian, Macedonian, and : 


Syro-Grecian empires ; but, under the last, the 
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vided into Phrygia Salutaris on the east, with 
Synnada for its capital, and Phrygia Pacatiana 
on the west, extending north and south from 
Bithynia to Pamphylia. Phrygia was rich in 
products of every kind. Its mountains furnish- 
ed gold and marble; its valleys oil and wine ; 
the less fertile hills in the west afforded pasture 
for sheep, Whose wool was highly celebrated ; 
and even the marshes of the southeast furnish- 
ed abundance of salt. In connection with the 
carly intellectual culture of Grecce, Phrygia is 
highly important. The carlicst Greek music, 
especially that of the flute, was borrowed in 
part, through the Asiatic colonies, from Phrygia, 
and one of the three musical modes was called 
the Phrygian. With this country also were 
eloscly associated the orgics of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), and of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
the Phrygia Mater of the Roman poets. After 
the Persian conquest, liowever, the Phrygians 
scem to have lost all intellectual activity, and 
they became proverbial among the Greeks and 
Romans for submissiveness and stupidity. It 
should be observed that the Roman poets con- 
stantly use the epithet Phrygian as equivalent 
to Trojan. 

Puryne (Pptvy), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetara, was a native of Thespiz in 
Beotia. Her beauty procured for lier so mueh 
wealth that she is said to have offered to rce- 
build the walls of Thebes, after they had been 
destroyed by Alexander, if she might be allow- 
ed to put up this inscription on the walls: 
* Alexander destroyed them, but Phryne, the 
hetera, rebuilt them.” She had among her ad- 
mirers many of the most celebrated men of the 
age of Philip and Alexander, and the beauty of 
her form gave rise to some of the greatest works 
ofart. The most celebrated pieture of Apelles, 


northeastern part, adjacent to Paphlagonia and | his ** Venus Anadyomene" (vid. APELLES), is said 
the Halys, was conquered by the Gauls, and | to have been a representation of Phryne, who, 
formed the western part of Garavra ; anda part | at a public festival at Eleusis, entered the sea 


west of this, containing the richest portion of | with dishevelled hair. 


The celebrated Cnidian 


the country, about the Sangarius, was subjeet- | Venus of Praxiteles, who was one of her lovers, 
cd by the kings of Bithynia: this last portion | was taken from her. 
was the object of a contest between the kings | 


of Bithynia and Pergamus, but at last, by tle 
decision ofthe Romans, it was added, under the 
name of Phrygia Epictetus (®. ¿mi«tyrtoc, i. e., 
the acquired Phrygia), to the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, to which the whole of Phrygia was as- 
signed by the Romans, after the overthrow of 
Antiochus the Great in B.C. 190. With the 
rest of the kingdom of Pergamus, Phrygia pass- 
ed to the Romans by the testament of Attalus 
HL, and thus became a part of the province of 
Asia, B.C. 130. As to the distinctive names: 
the inland district usually understood by the 
name of Phrygia, when it occurs alonc, was 
also called Great Phrygia, or Phrygia Proper, 
in contradistinction to the Lesser Phrygia, or 
Phrygia on the Hellespont; and of this Great 
or Proper Phrygia, the northern part was call- 
ed, as just stated, Phrygia Epictetus, and the 
southern part, adjacent to the Taurus, was call- 
ed, from its position, Phrygia Parorios (4. rapé- 
peros). At the division of the provinces in the 
fourth century, the last-mentioned part, also 
called Phrygia Pisidica, was assigned to Pisid- 


| 





Purywnicuvus (Poóúrixoc). 1. An Athenian, and 
one of the early tragic poets, is said to have 
been the disciple of Thespis. He gained his 
first trágic vietory in B.C. 511, twenty-four 
years after Thespis (535), twelve years after 
Cheerilus (523), and twelve years before ZEschy- 
lus (499); and his last in 476, on which occa- 
sion Themistocles was his choragus, and record- 
ed the event by an inseription. Phrynichus 
probably went, like other poets of the age, to 
the court of Hiero, and there died. In all the 
accounts of the rise and development of trage- 
dy, the chief place after Thespis is assigned to 
Phrynichus, and the improvements whieh he 
introdnced in the internal poctical character of 
the drama cntitle him to be considered as the 
real inventor of tragedy. For the light, ludi- 
crous, Bacchanalian stories of Thespis, he sub- 
stitutcd regular and serious subjects, taken 
either from the heroic age, or the heroic deeds 
which illustrated the history of his own time. 
In these he aimed, not so much to amuse the 
audience as to move their passions; and so 
powerful was the effect of his tragedy on the 


la, and the southwestern portion, about the | capture of Miletus, that the audience burst into _ 
Meander, to Caria; and b remainder was di- | tears, and fined the poet one thousand drachma, 
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‘because he had exhibited the sufferings of a 
kindred people, and even passed a law that no 
One should ever again make use of that drama. 
To the light mimetic chorus of Thespis he add- 
ed the sublime music of dithyrambic choruses. 
Aristophanes more than once contrasts these 
ancient and beautiful melodies with the involved 
refinements of later poets. Phrynichus was the 
first poet who introduced masks, representing 
female persons inthe drama. He also paid par- 
ticular attention to the dances of the chorus. 
In the drama of Phrynichus, however, the chorus 
still retained the principal place, and it was re- 
served for AEschylus and Sophocles to bring the 
dialogue and action into their due position. 
{The few fragments of Phrynichus are given by 
Wagner in Trag. Grec. Fragm. (in Didot's Bibl. 
Greca), p. 10-16.]—2. A distinguished comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, was a contemporary 
of Eupolis, and flourished D.C. 429. [The frag- 
ments are given by Meineke, Com. Grac. Frag., 
i., 228-40, ed. minor.]—3. A Greek sophist and 
grammarian, described by some as an Arabian, 
and by others as a Bithynian, lived under M. 
Aurelius and Commodus. His great work was 
entitled Zogro07:x) llapackevj, in thirty-seven 
books, of which we still possess a fragment, 
published by Bekker, in his Anecdota Graca, 
Berol, 1814, vol. i. He also wrote a Lexicon 
of Attic words ('ExAoyj) fmuárov kai óvopárov 
"ArtixOv), Which is extant: the best edition is 
by Lobeck, Lips., 1830. 

Purynnis (Ppúvv:c) or Purynis (Ppóvic), a 
celebrated dithyrambic poet, of the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, 
bnt flourished at Athens. His innovations, ef- 
feminacies, and frigidness are repeatedly at- 
tacked by the comic poets. Among the innova- 
tions which he is said to have made was the 
addition of two strings to the heptachord. He 
was the first who gained the victory in the 
musical contests established by Pericles, in con- 
nection with the Panathenaic festival, probably 
in B.C. 445. 

[Purynon (Ppoóvov), an Athenian, who had 
been an Olympian victor, and was celebrated 
for his strength and courage, commanded the 
Athenian forces in their contest with the Myti- 
leneans for the possession of Sigeum. He en- 
gaged in single combat with Pittacus (vid. Prr- 
Tacus), Who entangled him in a net, and then 
dispatched him with a trident and a dagger, just 
as the retiarii afterward fought at Rome.] 

Putnia. Vid. Purutotis. 

PurHiotis (60:oTic: bOcornc), a district in the 
southeast of Thessaly, bounded on the south by 
the Maliac Gulf, and on the east by the Pagasean 
Gulf, and inhabited by Achaans. Vid. Tunes- 
sarra. Homer calls it Putuia (00/5), and men- 
tions a city of the same name, which was cele- 
brated as the residence of Achilles. Hence the 
poets call Achilles Phthius heros, and his father 
Peleus Phthius rez. 

Putuira (Tà POípa, POerpóv ópoc), a mountain 
of Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, 
inhabited by a people called é6iper. 

PuTHIROPHACI (POerpopúyor, i. €., eaters of lice, 
jor, according to another derivation, eaters of 
pine-cones (from ¿0eíp, the fruit of the ríruc gher- 
pogópos) as the Budini (Hdt., iv., 109). Vid. 
Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 459]), a Scythian people near 
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the Caucasus, or, according to some, beyond the 
River Rha, in Sarmatia Asiatica. 

Pava. Vid. PisisTRATUS. 

Puycts (buxrode : now Ras-Sem or Ras-el- 
Kaznt), a promontory on the coast of Cyrenaica, 
a little west of Apollonia and northwest of Cy- 
rene. It is the northernmost headland of Lib- 
ya cast of the Lesser Syrtis, and the nearest 
point of this coast to that of Europe, the distance 
from Phycus to Tenarum, the southern prom- 
ontory of Peloponnesus, being two hundred and 
eight miles. There was a small town of the 
same name on the headland. 

PnyLicr (@vAdKn). 1. A small town of Thes- 
saly in Phthiotis, southeast of Eretria, and east 
of Enipeus, on the northern slope of Mount 
Othrys. It was the birth-place of Protesilaus. 
—2. A town of Epirus in Molossia.—3. A town 
in Arcadia, near the sources of the Alpheus, on 
the frontiers of Tegea and Laconia. 

Puyticus (Púlarxoc). 1.Son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, and husband of Periclymene or Clymene, 
the daughter of Minyas, by whom he became 
the father of Iphiclus and Alcimede. He was 
believed to be the founder of the town of Phy- 
lace, in Thessaly. Either from his name or 
that of the town, his descendants, Phylacus, 
Tphiclus, and Protesilaus, are called Phylacide. 
—[2. A Trojan warrior, slain by Leitus.—3. A 
Delphian hero, to whom a sanctuary was dedi- 
cated at Delphi.—4. Son of Histieus of Samos. ] 

PuvraAncnus (9$Aapyoc) a Greek historical 
writer, and a contemporary of Aratus, was prob- 
ably a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but spent 
the greater part of his life at Athens. His great 
work was a history in twenty-eight books, which 
embraced a period of fifty-two years, from the 
expedition of Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, B.C. 
272, to the death of Cleomenes, 220. Phylar- 
chus is vehemently attacked by Polybius, who 
charges him with falsifying history through his 
partiality to Cleomenes, and his hatred against 
Aratus and the Achwans. The accusation is 
probably not unfounded, but it might be retort- 
ed with equal justice upon Polybius, who has 
fallen into the opposite error of exaggerating 
the merits of Aratus and his party, and depre- 
ciating Cleomenes. The style of Phylarchus 
appears to have been too oratorical and declam- 
atory ; but it was, at the same time, lively and 
attractive. The fragments of Phylarchus have 
been collected by Lucht, Lips., 1836; by Brück- 
ner, Vratis]., 1838; and by Muller, Fragm. His- 
tor. Grec., Paris, 1840. 

Puvras (Púldac). 1. King of the Dryopes, 
was attacked and slain by Hercules because he 
had violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his 
daughter Midea, Hercules became the father of 
Antiochus.—2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson 
of Hercules and Midea, was married to Deiphile, 
by whom he had two sons, Hippotas and Thero. 
—3. King of Ephyra in Thesprotia, and the fa- 
ther of Polymele and Astyoche, by the latter of 
whom Hercules was the father of Tlepolemus. 

PHYLE (0vA$: $vAácioc: now Fili), a demus 
in Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belong- 
ing to the tribe QZneis, was situated on the con- 
fines of Boeotia, and on the southwestern slope 
of Mount Parnes. It is memorable as the place 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenian patriots 
seized soon after the end of the Peloponnesian 
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war, B.C. 404, and whence they directed their 
opcrations against the thirty tyrants at Athens. 

PuvLEus (®vAetc), Son of Augeas, was ex- 
pelled oy his father from Ephyra because he 
gave evidence in favor of Hercules. (Vid. p. 
357, b.) He then emigrated to Dnlichium. By 
Ctimene or Timandra he became the father of 
Meges, who is hence called Phylides. 

[PnyuLipas (PvAAidac), a Theban, secretary 
to the polemarchs who held office under Spartan 
protection, after the seizure of the Cadmea by 
Phebidas. He was a secret cnemy of the new 
government, and eontributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the plot formed by Pelopidas for the 
liberation of his country from Spartan tyranny. ] 

Puyuuis. Vid. Demornon, No. 2. 

PuvLurs (P¢AAtc), a district in Thrace south 
of the Strymon, near Mount Pangeus. 

[Payuris, the nurse of Domitian, whom slie 
buried after his assassination.] 

PuvLLus (®0AA0c: now Petrino), a town of 
Thessaly, in the district Thessaliotis, north of 
Metropolis. 

[Puro (Pv2ó), one of the female attendants 
of Helen ] 

Puysca (Púoxa), a town of Macedonia, in the 
district Eordaa. 

Puyscon. Vid. Protemaus. 

Puyscus (Póckoc). 1. A city of the Ozolian 
Locrians in Northern Greece.—2. (Now Pattch- 
shin), a town on the southern coast of Caria, in 
the Rhodian territory, with an excellent harbor, 
which was used as the port of Mylasa, and was 
the landing-place for travellers coming from 
Rhodes.—3. (Now Odorneh), an castern tribu- 
tary of the Tigris in Lower Assyria. The town 
of Opis stood at its junction with the Tigris. 

Puytzum (Púratov : Puraioc), a town in ZEto- 
lia, southeast of Thermum, on the Lake Tri- 
chonis. 

Pics. Vid. Picenum. 

Picentes. Vid. Picenum. 

PicenTÍA (Picentinus: now Vicenza), a town 
in the south of Campania, at the head of the 
Sinus Pestanus, and between Salernum and 
the frontiers of Lucania, the inhabitants of 
which were compelled by the Romans, in con- 
sequence of their revolt to Hannibal, to abandon 
thcir town and live in the neighboring villages. 
Between the town and the frontiers of Lucania, 
ihcre was an ancient temple of the Argive Juno, 
said to have been founded by Jason, the Argo- 
naut. The name of Picentini was not confined 
to the inhabitants of Picentia, but was given to 
the inhabitants of the whole coast of the Sinus 
Pestanus, from the promontory of Minerva to 
the River Silarus. They were a portion of the 
Sabine Picentes, who were transplanted by the 
Romans to this part of Campania after the con- 
guest of Picenum, B.C. 268, at which time they 
founded the town of Picentia. 

Picentini. Vid. Picenria and Picenum. 

Pic&NuM (Picentes, sing. Picens, more rarely 
Picentini and Piceni), a country in Central Ita- 
ly, was a narrow strip of land along the west- 
ern eoast of the Adriatic, and was bounded on 
the north by Umbria, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the River Asis, on the west by Um- 
bria and the territory of the Sabines, and on 
the south by the territory of the Marsi and Ves- 
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hills and by the River Matrinus. It is said to 
have derived its name from the bird picus, 
which directed the Sabine immigrants into the 
land, or from a mythical leader Pieus: some 
modern writers connect the name with the 
Greek sreúxy, a pine-tree, on aecount of the pine- 
trees growing in the country on the slopes of 
the Apennines ; but none of these etymologies 
ean be received. Picenum formed the fifth re- 
gion in the division of Italy made by Augustus. 
The country was traversed by a number of hills 
of moderate height, eastern offshoots of the 
Apennines, and was drained by several small 
rivers flowing into the Adriatic through the 
valleys between these hills. The country was 
upon the whole fertile, and was especially cel- 
ebrated for its apples; but the chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants was the feeding of 
cattle and swine. The Picentes, as already 
remarked, were Sabine immigrants; but the 
population of the country appears to have been 
of a mixed nature. The Umbrians were in pos- 
session of the land when it was eonquered by 
the Sabine Picentes, and some of the Umbrian 
population became intermingled with their Sa- 
bine conquerors. Jn addition to this, the south- 
ern part of the eountry was for a time in pos- 
session of the Liburnians, and Ancona Was oc- 
cupied by Greeks from Syracuse. In B.C. 299 
the Picentes made a treaty with the Romans ; 
but having revolted in 269, they were defeated 
by the consul Sempronius Sophus in the follow- 
ing ycar, and were obliged to submit to the Ro- 
man supremacy. A portion of the people was 
transplanted to the coast of the Sinus Pesta- 
nus, where they founded the town Picentia. 
Vid. Picentia. ‘Two or three years afterward 
the Romans sent colonies to Firmum and Cas- 
trum Novum in Picenum, in order to secure 
their newly-conquered possession. ‘The Picen- 
tes fought with the other Socii against Rome 
in the Social or Marsic war (90-89), and receiv- 
ed the Roman franchise at the close of it. 

Pictavi. Vid. Picrones. 

Pict, a people inhabiting the northern part of 
Britain, appear to have been either a tribe of 
the Caledonians, or the same people as the Cal- 
edonians, though under another name. They 
were called Picti by the Romans, from their 
practice of painting their bodies. They are first 
mentioned by the rhetorician Eumenius in an 
oration addressed to Constantius Chlorus, A.D. 
296; and after this time their namc frequently 
occurs in the Roman writers, and often in con- 
nection with that ofthe Scoti. In the next cen- 
tury we find them divided into two tribes, the 
Dicalcdone or Dicaledones, and the Vecturiones 
or Vecturones. Ata still later period their prin- 
cipal seat was in the northeast of Scotland. 

Picténes, subsequently Picrivr, a powerful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
territory extended north as far as the Liger 
(now Lotre), and east probably as far the River 
Creuse. ‘Their chief town was Limonum, sub- 
sequently Pictavi (now Poitiers). 

Pictor, Fanius. 1. C., painted the temple 
of Salus, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus 
Bubulcus contracted for in his censorship, B.C. 
307, and dedicated in his dictatorship, 302. 
This painting, which must have been on the 


iini, from which it was separated by a range of i walls of the temple, was probably a representa 
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tion of the battle which Bubuleus had gained 
against the Samnites. This is the earliest Ro- 
man painting of which we have any récord. It 
was preserved till the reign of Claudius, when 
the temple Was destroyed by fire. In conse- 
quence of this painting, C. Fabius reeeived the 
surname of Picror, whieh was borne by his de- 
scendants.—2. C., son of No. 1, consul 269.— 
3. N. (i. e Numerius), also son of No. 1, eon- 
sul 266.—4. Q., son of No. 2, was the most an- 
cient writer of Roman history in prose. He 
served in the Gallic war 225, and also in the 
second Punie war. His history, which was 
written in Greek, began with the arrival of 
Æneas in Italy, and eame down to his own 
time. Hence Polybius speaks of him as one 
of the historians of the seeond Punie war. [A 
fow fragments of the history of Pictor are eol- 
leeted by Krause in Fragmenta Historicorum 
Lat., p. 52-63.]—5. Q., prætor 189, and flamen 
Quirinalis.—6. Ser., is said by Cieero to have 
been well skilled in law, literature, and antiqui- 
ty. He lived about D.C. 150. He appears to 
be the same as the Fabius Pictor who wrote a 
work De Jure Pontificio, in several books. He 
probably wrote Annals likewise in the Latin 
language, since Cicero (de Orat., ii., 12) speaks 
ofa Latin annalist Pictor, whom he places after 
Cato, but before Piso ; which eorresponds with | 
the time at which Ser. Pictor lived, but eould | 
not apply to Q. Pictor, who lived in the time | 
of the second Punic war. 

Picumnus and PiLuuNus, two Roman divin- | 
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[PreLvs (IlíeAocr), son of Pyrrhus and An- 
dromache, brother of Molossus and Pergamus.] 

Piéría (ILrepía : Míspec). 1. A narrow slip of 
country on the southeastern coast of Macedo- 
nia, extending from the mouth of the Peneus in 
Thessaly to the Haliacmon, and bounded on the 
west by Mount Olympus and its offshoots. A 
portion of these mountains was called by the 
ancient writers Prerus, or the Pierian Mount- 
ain. The inhabitants of this eountry, the Pie- 
res, were a Thracian people, and are celebrated 
in the carly history of Greek poetry and music, 
since their eountry was one of the earliest seats 
ofthe worship of the Muses, and Orpheus is said 
to have been buried there. After the establish- 
ment of the Maeedonian kingdom in Emathia 
in the seventh eentury B.C., Pieria was eon- 
quered by the Macedonians, and the inhabitants 
were driven out of the country.—2. A district 
in Macedonia, east of the Strymon near Mount 
Pangeum, where the Pierians settled, who had 
been driven out of their original abodes by the 
Macedonians, as already related. They pos- 
sessed in this district the fortified towns of 
Phagres and Pergamus.—3. A distriet on the 
northern eoast of Syria, so ealled from the 
Mountain Pieria, a branch of the Amanus, a 
name given to it by the Maeedonians after their 
eonquest of the East. In this district was the 
city of Seleucia, which is distinguished from 
other citics of the same name as Seleucia in 
Pieria. 


Pigrives ((Icepidsc). 1. A surname of the 


ities, were regarded as two brothers, and asthe | Muses, which they derived from Pieria, near 
beneficent gods of matrimony in the rustic re- | Mount Olympus, where they were first worship- 
ligion of the ancient Romans. A couch was! ped among the Thraeians. Some derived the 
prepared for them in the house in whieh there | name from an ancient king Pierus, who is said 
was a newly-born child. Pilumnus was be- to have emigrated from Thrace into Beeotia, 


with his pilum, with which he taught to pound 
the grain : and Pieumuus, who, under the name 
of Sterquilinius, was believed to have discov- 
ered tlie use of manure for the fields, eonferred 
upon the infant strength and prosperity. Hence 
goth were also looked upon as the gods of good 
deeds, and were identified with Castor and Pol- 
lux. When Danaë landed in Italy, Picumnus 
is said to have built with her the town of Ar- 
dea, and to have beeome by her the father of 
Daunus. 

Picus (Miíxoc), a Latin prophetic divinity, is 
described as a son of Saturnus or Stereulus, as 
the husband of Canens, and the father of Fau- 
nus. In some traditions he was ealled the first 
king of Italy. He was a famous soothsayer and 
augur, and as he made usc in his prophetie art 
of a picus (a woodpecker), he himself was also 
called Picus. He was represented in a rude 
and primitive manner as a wooden pillar with 
a woodpeeker on the top of it, but afterward 
as a young man with a woodpecker on his 
head. The whole legend of Picus is founded 
on the notion that the woodpecker is a prophct- 
ic bird, saered to Mars. 
was beloved by him, and when Circe’s love for 
him was not reqnited, she changed him into a 
woodpecker, 
phetic powers 
as a man. 
MMivires (HMedórac), of Percote, an ally of the 
saps, was slain by Ulysses.] 


lieved to ward off all sufferings from the infant 





a bal 


i 


queen of Caria. 
Pomona, it is said,j author of the Margites, and the Batrachomyo- 
machia. 


Iry, B.C. 56. 


and to have established their worship at Thes- 
pie. Pieris also occurs in the singular.—2. 
The nine daughters of Pieras, king of Emathia 
(Maeedonia), whom he begot by Euippe or An- 
tiope, and to whom he gave the names of the 
nine Muses. They afterward entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being conquered, 
they were metamorphosed into birds ealled Co- 
lymbas, Iyngx, Cenchris, Cissa, Chloris, Aca- 
lanthis, Nessa, Pipo, and Dracontis. 

Pignus (Míspos). 1. Mythological. Vid. Pix- 
RIDES.—2. A mountain. Vid. Pierra, No. 1. 

Pieras, à personification of faithful attach- 
ment, love, and veneration among the Romans. 
At first she had only a small sanctuary at Rome, 
but in B.C. 191 a larger one was built. She is 
represented on Roman coins as a matron throw- 
ing incense upon an altar, and her attributes 
are a stork and children. She is sometimes 
represented as a female figure offering her 
breast to an aged parent. 

Préras Juria. Vid. Pora. 

Picrus (Iiyons), of Halicarnassus, either the 
brother or the son of the celebrated Artemisia, 
Ho is said to have been the 


[Pianum Marz, called by the Greeks à Kpó- 


who, however, retained the pro-| voc 'Qxeavóc, the names under which the Aretie 
which he had formerly possessed | or Frozen Ocean was known to the ancients.] 


Pitia. the wife of T. Pomponius Attieus, to 
whom she was married on the 12th of Februa- 
Tn the summer of the following 
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year slic bore her husband a daughter, who sub- 
-sequently married Vipsanius Agrippa. 

PrLónus (IIé2opoc), a town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitic Gulf. 

Pitumnus. Vid. Picumnus. 

PiuPLEa (MíurAeia), a town in the Macedo- 
nian province of Pieria, sacred to the Muses, 
who were hence called Pimpléides. 

[Prwenaxa (Iiuzpagua), the capital city of the 
Adraíste, a tribe in the northwest of India in- 
tra Gangem.] 

Prxina (rà Mívapa: Mivapeús : ruins at Pina- 
ra or Minara), an inland city of Lycia, some dis- 
tance west of the River Xanthus, at the foot of 
Mount Cragus. Here Pandarus was worship- 
ped as a hero. 

PrNARÍA Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Rome, traced its origin to a 
time long previous to the foundation of the city. 
The legend related that when Hercules came 
into Italy, he was hospitably received on the 
spot where Rome was afterward built by the 
Potitii and the Pinarii, two of the most distin- 
guished families in the country. The hero, in 
return, taught them the way in which he was 
to be worshipped ; but as the Pinarii were not 
at hand when the sacrificial banquet was ready, 
and did not come till the entrails of the victim 
were eaten, Hercules, in anger, determined that 
the Pinarii should in all future time be excluded 
from partaking of the entrails of the victims, 
and that in all matters relating to his worship 
they should be inferior to the Potitii. These 
two families continued to be the hereditary 
priests of Hercules till the censorship of App. 
Claudius (B.C. 312), who purchased from the 
Potitii the knowledge of the sacred rites, and 
intrusted them to public slaves ; whereat the 
god was so angry that the whole Potitia gens, 
containing twelve families and thirty grown-up 
men, perished within a year, or, according to 
other accounts, within thirty days, and Appius 
himself became blind. The Pinarii did not 
share in the guilt of communicating the sacred 
knowledge, and therefore did not receive the 
same punishment as the Potitii, but continued 
in existence to the latest times. It appears that 
the worship of Hercules by the Potitii and Pi- 
narii was a sacrum gentilitium belonging to these 
gentes, and that in the time of Appius Claudius 
these sacra privata were made sacra publica. The 
Pinarii were divided into the families of Mamer- 
cinus, Natta, Posca, Rusca,and Scarpus, but none 
of them obtained sufficient importance to require 
a separate notice. 

Pivirius, L. [1. The commander of the Ro- 
man garrison at Enna in the second Punic war, 
B.C. 214, suppressed with vigor an attempt at 
insurrection which the inhabitants made. ]—2. 
The great-nephew of the dictator C. Julius Ca- 
sar, being the grandson of Julia, Cesar’s eldest 
sister. In the will of the dictator, Pinarius was 
named one of his heirs along with his two oth- 
er great-nephews, C. Octavius and Q. Pedius, 
Octavius obtaining three fourths of the prop- 
erty, and the remaining fourth being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius. [Pinarius after- 
ward served in the army of the triumvirs in the 
war against Brutus and Cassius. ] 

Prnarus (Ilivapog), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
Mons Amanus, and falling into the Gulf of Issus 
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near Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus 
and the Syrian frontier. i 
Prnpirus(Mévdapoc). 1 The greatest lyric poet 
of Greece, was born either at Thebes or at Cy- 
noscephalæ, a village in the territory of Thebes, 
about B.C. 522. His family was one of the 
noblest in Thebes, and seems also to have been 
celebrated for its skill in music. The father or 
uncle of Pindar was a flute-player, and Pindar 
at an early age received instruction in the art 
from the flute-player Scopelinus. But the youth 
soon gave indications of a genius for poetry, 
which induced his father to send him to Athens 
to receive more perfect instruction in the art. 
Later writers tell us that his future glory as a 
poet was miraculously foreshadowed by a swarm 
of bees which rested upon his lips while he was 
asleep, and that this miracle first led him to 
compose poetry. At Athens Pindar became the 
pupil of Lasus of Hermione, the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry. He re- 
turned to Thebes before he completed his twen- 
tieth year, and is said to have received instruc- 
tion there from Myrtis and Corinna of Tanagra, 
two poetesses who then enjoyed great celeb- 
rity in Beeotia. With both these poetesses Pin- 
dar contended for the prize in the musical con- 
tests at Thebes; and he is said to have been 
defeated five times by Corinna. Pindar com- 
menced his professional career as a poet at an 
early age, and was soon employed by different 
states and princes in all parts of the Hellenic 
world to compose for them choral songs for 
special occasions. He received money and pres- 
ents for his works; but he never degenerated 
into a common mercenary poet, and he contin- 
ued to preserve to his latest days the respect of 
all parts of Greece. He composed poems for 
Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, Alexander, son of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, Theron, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, as well 
as for many free states and private persons. He 
was courted especially by Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse; and 
the praises which he bestowed upon the former 
are said to have been the chief reason which led 
his descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, to 
spare the house of the poet when he destroyed 
the rest of Thebes. Pindar's stated residence 
was at Thebes, though he frequently left home 
in order to witness the great public games, and 
to visit the states and distinguished men who 
courted his friendship and employed his serv- 
ices. Thus about B.C. 473 he visited the court 
of Hieron at Syracuse, where he remained four 
years. He probably died in his eightieth year 
in 442. The only poems of Pindar which have: 
come down to us entire are his Epinicia, or tri- 
umphal odes. But these were but a small por- 
tion of his works. Besides his triumphal odes, 
lic wrote hymns to the gods, pwans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (7pocóóic), songs of maid- 
ens (xapfévera), mimic dancing songs (vmopyq- 
pare), drinking-songs (cxdA1a), dirges (Opgvor), 
| and encomia (éyx@uva), or panegyrics on princes. 
Of these we have numerous fragments. Most 
of them are mentioned in the well-known lines 
of Horace (Carm., iv., 2): 





“ Seu per andaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis: 
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Seu deos (hymns and peans) regesve 
(encomia) canit, deorum 

Sanguinem:... 

Sive quos Elca domum reducit 

Palma coelestes (the Epinicta):... 

Flebili spousw juvenemve raptum 

Plorat" (the dirges). 
In all of these varieties Pindar equally excelled, 
as we see from the numerous quotations made 
from them by the ancient writers, though they 
are generally of too fragmentary a kind to allow 
us to form a judgment respecting them. Our 
estimate of Pindar as a poct must be formed 
almost exclusively from his Epinicia, which were 
composed in commemoration of some victory in 
the public games. The Epinicia are divided into 
four books, celebrating respectively the victories 
gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games. In order to understand them 
properly, we must bear in mind the nature of the 
occasion for which they were composed, and the 
object which the poet had in view. A victory 
gained in one of the four great national festivals 
conferred honor not only upon the conqueror 
and his family, but also upon the city to which 
he belonged. It was accordingly celebrated 
with great pomp and ceremony. Such a cele- 
bration began with a procession to a temple, 
where a sacrifice was offered, and it ended with 
a banquet and the joyous revelry, called by the 
Greeks comus (k@uoc). For this celebration a 
poem was expressly composed, which was sung 
by a chorus. ‘The poems were sung cither dur- 
ing the procession to the temple, or at the comus 
at the close of the banquet. ‘Those of Pindar’s 
Epinician odes which consist of strophes with- 
out epodes were sung during the procession, but 
the majority of them appear to have been sung 
at the coinus. In these odes Pindar rarely de- 
scribes the victory itself, as the scene was fa- 
miliar to all the spectators, but he dwells upon 
the glory of the victor, and celebrates chiefly 
either his wealth (6260¢) or his skill (4per%) : his 
wealth, if he had gained the victory in the char- 
iot-race, since it was only the wealthy that 
eould contend for the prize in this contest; his 
skill, ifhe had been exposed to peril in the con- 
test. The metres of Pindar are too extensive 
and difficult a subject to admit of explanation in 
the present work. No two odes possess the 
same metrical structure. The Doric rhythm 
ehiefly prevails, but he also makes frequent use 
of the Æolian and Lydian as well. The best edi- 
tions of Pindar are by Bockh, Lips., 1811-1821, 2 
vols. 4to, and by Dissen, Gotha, 1830, 2 vols. 8vo, 
of which there is a second edition by Schneide- 
win, Gotha, 1843, seg. —[2. Under the name of 
Pindarus there exists a Latin poem in hexame- 
ter verse, commonly called Epitome Iliados Ho- 
meri. Wernsdorf tried to prove that the name 
of the author was Pentadius, from which Pin- 
darus was a corruption, but this idea he after- 
ward abandoned ; Bahr thinks the poem must 
have been composed in the third or fourth cen- 
tury A.D. ; it is published by Wernsdorfin Pocta 
Latini Minores, vol. iv., pt. ii., and separately, with 
the notes of Theod. Van Kooten, by H. Weytingh, 
Lugd. Bat., 1809.—3. The freedman of C. Cas- 
sius Longinus, put an end to his master's life 
at the request of the latter after the loss of the 
battle of Philippi.] 

Pinpisvs (Mivdasos), a southern branch of 


AR. 


' Mount Teruos in Mysia, extending to the Elai- 
tic Gulf, and containing the sources of the River 
Cetius. 

! [PiNpExIssUs (Pindenissite in pl. ; now, ac- 

| cording to Von Hammer, Schahmaran), a city of 

| Cilicia, besieged and taken by Cicero during his 
| administration of the province of Cilicia.] 

, PrNDus (Hivdos). 1. A lofty range of mount- 
ams in Northern Greece, a portion of the great 
back-bone which runs through the centre of 
Greece from north to south. The name of Pin- 
dus was confined to that part of the chain which 
separates T'hessaly and Epirus, and its most 
northerly and also highest part was called Lac- 
mon.—2. One of the four towns of Doris, near 
the sources of a small river of the same name, 
which flowed through Locris into the Cephisus. 

{Pinrus. Vid. Pinxes.] 

Pinna (Pinnensis: now Civita di Penna), the 
chief town of the Vestini at the foot of the Ap- 
ennines, surronnded by beautiful meadows. 

Pinnes, Pinneus, or Prxevs, was the son of 
Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife Triteuta. 
At the death of Agron (B.C. 231), Pinnes, who 
was then a child, was left in the guardianship of 
his step-mother Teuta, whom Agron had mar- 
ried after divorcing Triteuta. When Teuta was 
defeated by the Romans, the care of Pinnes de- 
volved upon Demetrius of Pharos; bat when 
Demetrius, in his turn, made war against the 
Romans and was defeated, Pinnes was placed 
upon the throne by the Romans, but was com. 
pelled to pay tribute. 

[Pintra (Mivría : now Valladolid), a city of the 
Vaccei in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on 
the road from Asturica to Cesaraugusta.] 

Pintuaria (ILvrovapía: now Teneriffe), one 
ofthe Ixsur æ Forruxara (now Canary Islands) 
off the western coast of Africa, also called Con- 
VALLIS, and, from the perpetual snow on its peak. 
NIVARIA. 

[Pionira (ILovía: Pionites), a city in the in- 
terior of Mysia, on the River Satniois, north- 
west of Antandrus, and northeast of Gargara, 
said to have derived its name from Pionis, a de- 
scendant of Hercules. } 

| PirzEUS or Piraus (Merparevs: now Porto Le- 
one or Porto Dracone). 1. The most important of 
the harbors of Athens, was situated in the penin- 
sula about five miles southwest ofAthens. This 
peninsula, which is sometimes called by the gen- 
eral name of Pireeus, contained three harbors, 
Pireeus proper on the western side, by far the 
largest of the three, Zea on the castern side, 
separated from Pireeus by a narrow isthmus, 
and Munychia (now Pharnar?) still further to the 
east. ‘The position of Pireeus and of the Athe- 
nian harbors has been usually misunderstood. 
In consequence of a statement in an ancient 
scholiast, it was generally supposed that the 
great harbor of Pireeus was divided into three 
smaller harbors, Zea for corn vessels, Aphrodis- 
ium for merchant ships in general, and Can- 
tharus for ships of war; but this division of the 
Pireeus is now rejected by the best topogra- 
phers. Zea was a harbor totally distinct from 
the Pireeus, as is stated above; the northern 
portion of the Pireeus seems to have been used 
by the merchant vessels, and the Cantharus, 

| where the ships of war were stationed, was on 


| the southern side of the harbor, near the en- 
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trance. 
mistocles that the Athenians were induced to 
make use of the harbor of Pireeus. Before 
the Persian wars their principal harbor was Pha- 
lerum, which was not situated in the Piræan 
peninsula at all, but lay to the east of Munychia. 
Vid. Puattrum. At the entrance of the harbor 
of Pireeus there were two promontories, the 
one on the right hand called Alcimus (' AAkiuoc), 
on which was the tomb of 'Themistocles, and 
the other on the left called Métionéa ('Hercóveia), 
on which the Four Hundred erected a fortress. 
The entrance of the harbor, which was narrow 
by náture, was rendered still narrower by two 
mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to 
prevent the ingress of hostile ships. The town 
or demus of Pireeus was surrounded with strong 
fortifications by Themistocles, and was connect- 
ed with Athens by means ofthe celebrated Long 
Walls under the administration of Pericles. 
(Vid. p. 122, a.) The town possessed a consid- 
erable population, and many public and private 
buildings. The most important of its public 
buildings were the Agora Hippodamia, a tem- 
ple of Jupiter (Zeus) Soter, a large stoa, a the- 
atre, the Phreattys or tribunal for the admirals, 
the arsenal, the docks, &c.—[2. Piræus, an open 
roadstead on the eastern coast of Corinthia, near 
the Promontory Spireum, close to the borders of 
the territory of Epidaurus, where, in the twenti- 
eth year of the Peloponnesian war, the Atheni- 
ans blockaded a part of the Peloponnesian fleet.] 

{Pinus (Heípacos), son of Clytius in Ithaca, 
a friend of Telemachus.] 

PigENE (Ilecpjvq), a celebrated fountain at 
Corinth, which, according to tradition, took its 
origin from Pirene, a daughter of CEbalus, who 
here melted away into tears through grief for 
the loss of her son Cenchrias. At this fountain 
Belleroplion is said to have caught the horse 
Pegasus. It gushed forth from the rock in the 
Acrocorinthus, was conveyed down the hill by 
subterraneous conduits, and fell into a marble 
basin, from which the greater part of the town 
‘was supplied with water. The fountain was 
celebrated for the purity and salubrity of its wa- 
ter, and was so highly valued that the poets fre- 
quently employed its name as equivalent to that 
of Corinth itself. 

PrinEsiz (Ilecpeorai), probably the same as the 
Iresia of Livy, a town of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict Thessaliotis, on the left bank of the Pe- 
neus. 

Piritnous (Me:pí0ooc), son of Ixion or Jupiter 
(Zeus) by Dia, was king of the Lapithe in Thes- 
saly, and married to Hippodamia, by whom he 
became the father of Polypeetes. When Pirith- 
ous was celebrating his marriage with Hippo- 
dainia, the intoxicated centaur Eurytion or Eu- 
rytus carried her off, and this act occasioned 
the celebrated fight between the Centaurs and 
Lapithe, in which the Centaurs were defeated. 
Pirithoús once invaded Attica, but when Theseus 
came forth to oppose him, he conceived a warm 
admiration for the Athenian king, and from this 
time a most intimate friendship sprung up be- 
tween the two heroes. ‘Theseus was present 
at the wedding of Pirithoús, and assisted him in 
his battle against the Centaurs. Hippodamia 
afterward died, and each of the two friends re- | 
solved to wed a daughter of Jupiter (Zeus). ; 
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It was through the suggestion of The- ; With the assistance of Pirithous, Theseus car- 


ried off Helen from Sparta, and placed her at 
Aphidna, under the care of Athra. Pirithoüs 
was still more ambitious, and resolved to carry 
off Persephone (Proserpina), the wife oftlie king 
ofthe lower world. ‘Theseus would not desert 
liis friend in the enterprise, though he knew the 
risk which they ran. The two friends accord- 
ingly descended to the lower world, but they 
were seized by Pluto (Hades) and fastened to a 
rock, where they both remained till Hercules 
visited the lower world. Hercules delivered 
Theseus, who had made the daring attempt only 
to please his friend, but Pirithotis remained for- 
ever in torment (amatorem trecenta Pirithoum co- 
hibent catena, Hor., Carm. iii., 4, 80). Pirithoüs 
was worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, 
as a hero. 

[Piróus (HMeípooc), son of Imbrasus, a leader 
of the Thracians, in alliance with the Trojans, 
slain by Thoas.] 

Prrus (Ileipoc), Pier us (IHepoc), or ACHELOUS, 
the chief river of Achaia, which falls into the 
Gulf of Patre near Olenus. 

Pirustm, a people in Illyria, exempted from 
taxes by the Romans because they deserted 
Gentius and passed over to the Romans. 

Pisa (Mica: Iltedryc), the capital of Pisatrs 
(IIcoarec), the middle portion of the province of 
Elis in Peloponnesus. Vid. Evrs. In the most 
ancient times Pisatis formed a union of eight 
states, of which, in addition to Pisa, we find 
mention of Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cyce- 
sium, and Dyspontium. Pisa itself was situa- 
ted north of the Alpheus, at a very short dis- 
tance east of Olympia, and, in consequence of 
its proximity to the latter place, was frequently 
identified by the poets with it. The history of 
the Pisata consists of their struggle with the 
Eleans, with whom they contended for the pres- 
idency of the Olympic games. The Pisate ob- 
tained this honor in the eighth Olympiad (B.C. 
748) with the assistance of Phidon, tyrant of 
Argos, and also a second time in the thirty- 
fourth Olympiad (644) by means of their own 
king Pantaleon. In the fifty-second Olympiad 
(572) the struggle between the two tribes was 
brought to a close by the conquest and destrue- 
tion of Pisa by the Eleans. So complete was 
the destruction of the city, that not a trace of it 
was left in later times ; and some persons, as 
we learn from Strabo, even questioned whether 
it had ever existed, supposing that by the name 
of Pisa the kingdom of the Pisate was alone 
intended. The existence, however, of the city 
does not admit of dispute. Even after the de- 
struction of the city, the Pisate did not relin- 
quish their claims ; and in the one hundred and 
fourth Olympiad (364), they had the presideney 
of the Olympic games along with the Arcadians, 
when the latter people were making war with 
the Eleans. 

Pise, more rarely Pisa (Pisanus: now Pasa), 
one of the most ancient and important of the 
cities of Etruria, was situated at the confluence 
of the Arnus and Ausar (now Serchio), about six 
miles from the sea ; but the latter river altered 
Its course in the twelfth century, and now flows 
into the sea by a separate channel. According 
to some traditions, Pise was founded by the 
companions of Nestor, the inhabitants of Pisa 
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in Elis, who were driven upon the coast of Italy 
on their return from Troy, whence the Roman 
poets give the Etrusean town the surname 
of Alphea. This legend, however, like many 
others, probably arose from the accidental simi- 
larity of the names of the two cities. It would 
seem that Pisa was originally a Pclasgic town, 
that it afterward passed into the hands of the 
Ligyæ, and from them into those of the Etrus. 
cans. It then becamc one of the twelve cities 
of Etruria, and was, down to the time of Au- 
gustus, the most northerly city in the eountry. 
Pisa is frequently mentioned in the Ligurian 
wars as the head-quarters of the Roman legions. 
in B.C. 180 it was made a Latin colony, and 
appears to have been colonized again in the 
time of Augustus, since we find it called in in- 
scriptions Colonia Julia Pisana. Its harbor, 
called Portus Pisanus, at the mouth of the Ar- 
hus, was much used by the Romans; and in the 
time of Strabo the town of Pisa was still a place 
of considerable importanec on account of the 
marble-quarries in its neighborhood, and the 
quantity of timber which it yielded for ship- 
building. About three miles north of the town 
were mineral springs, called Aque Pisane, which 
were less eelebrated in antiquity than they are 
at the present day. There is scareely a vestige 
of the ancient city in the modern Pisa. 
Prsanner (Ieícavópoc). [1. Son of Memalus, 
a leader of the Myrmidons before Troy.—2. Son 
of Antimachus, brother of Hippolochus, a Tro- 
jan warrior, slain by Agamemnon.—3. Another 
Trojan warrior, slain by Menelaus. ]—4. Son of 
Polyetor, and one of the suitors of Penelope.— 
5. An Athenian, of the demus of Acharna, lived 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and was 
attacked by the comic poets for his rapacity and 
cowardice. In 412 he comes before us as the 
chief ostensible agent in effecting the revolu- 
tion of the Four Hundred. In all the measures 
of the new government, of which he was a 
member, he took an active part ; and when The- 
ramenes and others withdrew from it, he sided 
with the more violent aristocrats, and was one 
of those who, on the counter-revolution, took 
refuge with Agis at Decelea. His property was 
confiscated, and it does not appear that he ever 
returned to Athens.—6. A Spartan, brother-in- 
law of Agesilaus II., who made him admiral of 
the fleet in 395. In the following year he was 
defeated and slain in the sea-fight off Cnidus, 
against Conon and Pharnabazus.—7. A poet of 
Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about B.C. 648- 
645. He was the author of a poem in two 
books on the exploits of Hereules, called Hera- 
eléa ('Hpák2eia). The Alexandrean gramma- 
rians thought so highly of the poem that they 
reeeived Pisander, as well as Antimachus and 
Panyasis, into the epic canon together with 
Homer and Hesiod. Only a few lines of it have 
been preserved. In the Greek Anthology we 
find an epigram attributed to Pisander of Rhodes, 
perhaps the poet of Camirus. [The few re- 
maining fragments are published by Dubner 
among the Poete Epici Minores, Paris, 1840.]— 
8. A poetof Laranda, in Lycia or Lyeaonia, was 
the son of Nestor, and flourished in the reign 
of Alexander Severus (A.D. 222-235). He wrote 
a poem, called “Hpwixal Veoyayial, which prob- 
ably treated of the marriages of gods and god- 
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desses with mortals, and of the heroic progeny 
thus produeed. 

Pisaris. Vid. Pisa. 

, Pisaurum (Pisaurensis : now Pesaro), an an- 
cient town of Umbria, near the mouth of the 
River Pisaurus (now 'oglia, on the road to 
Ariminum. Tt was colonized by the Romans in 
B.C. 186, and probably colonized a second time 
by Augustus, since it is called in inscriptions 
Colonia Julia Feliz, ! 

Pisaurus. Vid Prsacrun. 

Piscean. Vad. Nero. 

Pisipía (7 Teacdtay : Mecióne, pl. TLioíóat, also 
IHetcíóat, Yiceióat, and Hor xoí, Pisiva, pl. Pisi- 
DA, anc. Persina), an inland distriet of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pamphylia on the 
south, Cilicia on the southeast, Lycaonia and 
Isauria (the latter often reckoned a part of Pi- 
sidia) on the east and northeast, Phrygia Paro- 
reios on the north, where the boundary varied 
at different times, and was uever very definite, 
and Caria on the west. Jt was a mountainous 
region, formed by that part of the main chain 
of Mount Taurus which sweeps round in a semi- 
circle parallel to the shore of the Pamphytian 
Gulf, tlic strip of shorc itself, at the foot of 
the mountains, constituting the district of Pam- 
PHYLIA. The inhabitants of the mountains were 
a warlike aboriginal people, related apparently 
to the Isaurians and Cilicians. They maintain- 
ed their independence, under petty chieftains, 
against all the sueeessive rulers of Asia Minor. 
The Romans never subdued the Pisidians in 
their mountain fortresses, though they took 
some of the towns on the outskirts of their 
country; for example, Anticehia, which was 
made a colony with the Jus Italicum. In faet, 
the northern part, in which Anticchia stood, 
had originally belonged to Phrygia, and was 
more accessible and more eivilized than the 
mountains whieh formed the proper country of 
the Pisidians. Nominally, the country was con- 
sidered a part of Pamphylia till the new sub- 
division of the empire under Constantine, when 
Pisidia was made a separate provinee. The 
country is still inhabited by wild tribes. among 
whom travelling is dangerous, and it is there- 
fore little known. Ancient writers say that it 
contained, amid its rugged mountains, some 
fertite valleys, where the olive flourished; and 
it also produced the gum storax, some medic- 
inal plants, and salt. On the southern slope of 
the Taurus, several rivers flowed through Pi- 
sidia and Pamphylia into the Pamphylian Gulf, 
the chief of which were the Cestrus and the 
Catarrhactes ; and on the north the mountain 
streams form some large salt lakes, namely, 
Ascania (now Hoiran and Egerdir) south of 
Antiochia, Caralius or Pusgusa (now Bei Shehr 
or Kereli) southeast of the former, and Trogitis 
(now Soghla) further to the southeast in Isau- 
ria. Special names were given to certain dis- 
tricts, whieh are sometimes spoken of as parts 
of Pisidia, sometimes as distinet countries, 
namcly, Cibyratis, in the southwest along the 
north of Lycia, and Cabalia, the southwestern 
eorner of Cibyratis itself; Milyas, the district 
east of Cibyratis, northeast of Lyeia, and north- 
west of Pamphylia, and Isauria, in the cast of 
Pisidia, on the borders of Lycaonla. 4 

PisisrRATÍDAE (Iletotorparíóat), thp ae 
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sons of Pisistratus. ‘The name is used some- 
times to indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, 
and sometimes in a wider application, em- 
bracing the grandchildren and near connections 
of Pisistratus (as by Herod., viii., 52, referring 
to a time when both Hippias and Hipparchus 
were dead). 

Pisistrirus (Mecolorparoc), the youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend of Telem- 
achus, and accompanied him on his journey from 
Pylos to Menclaus at Sparta. 

Pisistritus (Mecicrparos), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, 
the youngest son of Nestor, since the family of 
Hippoerates was of Pylian origin, and traced 
their descent to Neleus, the father of Nestor. 
The mother of Pisistratus (whose name we do 
not know) was eousin-german to the mother of 
Solon. Pisistratus grew up equally distinguish- 
ed for personal beauty and for mental endow- 
ments. ‘The relationship between him and So- 
lon naturally drew them together, and a close 
friendship sprang up between them. He as- 
sisted Solon by his eloquence in persuading the 
Athenians to renew their struggle with the Me- 
garians for the possession of Salamis, and he 
afterward fought with bravery in the expedi- 
tion which Solon led against the island. When 
Solon, after the establishment of his eonstitu- 
tion, retired for a time from Athens, the old 
rivalry between the parties of the Plain, the 
Highlands, and the Coast broke out into open 
feud. The party of the Plain, comprising chief- 
ly the landed proprietors, was headed by Lycur- 
gus; that of the Coast, consisting of the wealth- 
ier classes not belonging to the nobles, by Mega- 
cles, the son of Alemzon ; the party of the High- 
lands, which aimed at more of political freedom 
and equality than either of the two others, was 
the one at the head of which Pisistratus placed 
himself, beeause they seemed the most likely 
to be useful in the furtherance of his ambitious 
designs. His liberality, as well as his military 
and oratorical abilities, gained him the support 
of a large body of eitizens. Solon, on his re- 
turn, quickly saw through the designs of Pisis- 
tratus, who listened with respect to his advice, 
though he prosecuted his schemes none the less 
diligently. When Pisistratus found his plans 
sufficiently ripe for execution, he one day made 
his appearance in the agora with his mules and 
his own person exhibiting recent wounds, pre- 
tending that he had been nearly assassinated by 
his enemies as he was riding into the country. 
An assembly of the people was forthwith call- 
ed, in which one of his partisans proposed that 
a body-guard of fifty eitizens, armed with clubs, 
should be granted to him. It was in vain that 
Solon opposed this; the guard was given him. 
Through the neglect or connivance of the peo- 
ple, Pisistratus took this opportunity of rais- 
ing a mueh larger force, with which he seized 
the citadel, B.C. 580, thus becoming what the 
Greeks ealled T'yrant of Athens. Having se- 
cured to himself the substance of power, he 
made no further change in the constitution or 
in the laws, which he administered ably and 
well. His first usurpation lasted but a short 
time. Before his power was firmly rooted, the 
factions headed by Megacles and Lyeurgus com- 
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ate Athens. He remained in banishment six 
years. Meantime the factions of Megacles and 
Lycurgus revived their old feuds, and Megacles 
made overtures to Pisistratus, offering to rein- 
state him in the tyranny if he would conneet 
himself with him by reeeiving his daughter in 
marriage. The proposal was accepted by Pisis- 
tratus, and the following stratagem was devised 
for accomplishing his restoration, according to 
the aceount of Herodotus. A damsel named 
Phya, of remarkable stature and beauty, was 
dressed up as Minerva (Athena) in a full suit of 
armor, and placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus 
by her side. The chariot was then driven to- 
ward the city, heralds being sent on before to 
announce that Minerva (Athena) in person was 
bringing baek Pisistratus to her Acropolis. The 
report spread rapidly, and those in the city be- 
lieving that the woman was really their tutela- 
ry goddess, worshipped her, and admitted Pisis- 
tratus. Pisistratus nominally performed his part 
of the contract with Megacles ; but, in conse- 
quence of the insulting manner in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common 
cause with Lyeurgus, and Pisistratus was a see- 
ond time compelled to evaeuate Athens. He 
retired to Eretria in Eubea, and employed the 
next ten years in making preparations to regain. 
his power. At the end of that time he invaded 
Attiea with the forces he had raised, and also. 
supported by Lygdamis of Naxos with a con- 
siderable body of troops. He defeated his op- 
ponents near the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
at Pallene, and then entered Athens without 
opposition. Lyédamis was rewarded by being 
established as tyrant of Naxos, which island 
Pisistratus conquered. Vid. Lvepawis. Haw- 
ing now become tyrant of Athens for the third 
time, Pisistratus adopted measures to seeure 
the undisturbed possession of his supremacy. 
He took a body of foreign mercenaries into his 
pay, and seized as hostages the children of sev- 
eral of the principal citizens, plaeing them-in 
the custody of Lygdamis in Naxos. He main- 
tained at the same time the form of Solon’s in- 
stitutions, only taking eare, as his sons did after 
him, that the highest offices should always be 
held by some member of the family. He not 
only exaeted obedience to the laws from his 
subjects and friends, but himself set the exam- 
ple of submitting to them. On one oecasion he 
even appeared before tlie Areopagus to answer 
à charge of murder, which, however, was not 
prosecuted. Athens was indebted to him for 
many stately and useful buildings. Among 
these may be mentioned a temple to the Pyth- 
ian Apollo, and a magnificent temple to the 
Olympian Jupiter (Zeus), which remained un- 
finished for several ceuturies, and was at length 
completed by the Emperor Hadrian. Besides 
these, the Lyceum, a garden with stately build- 
ings a short distance from the city, was the 
work of Pisistratus, as also the fountain of the 
Nine Springs. Pisistratus also encouraged lit- 
erature in various ways. It was apparently un- 
der his auspices that Thespis introduced at Ath- 
ens his rude form of tragedy (B.C. 535), and 
that dramatie contests were made a regular 
part of the Attie Dionysia. It is to Pisistratus 
that we owe the first written text of the whole 


bined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evaeu- | of the poems of Homer, which, without his care 
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would most likely now exist only in a few dis- 
jointed fragments. Vid. Homurus. Pisistratus 
is also said to have been the first person in 
Greece who collected a library, to which he 
generously allowed the public access. By his 
first wife Pisistratus had two sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus. By his second wife, Timonassa, 
he had also two sons, Iophon and Thessalus, 
who are rarely mentioned. He had also a bas- 
tard son, Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant 
of Sigeum, after taking that town from the Myt- 
ileneans. Pisistratus died at an advanced age 
in 527, and was succeeded in the tyranny by his 
eldest son Hippias; but Hippias and his broth- 
er Hipparchus appear to have administered the 
affairs of the state with so little outward dis- 
tinction, that they are frequently spoken of as 
though they had been joint tyrants. They con- 
tinued the government on the same principles 
as their father. Thucydides (vi., 54) speaks in 
terms of high commendation of the virtue and 
intelligence with which their rule was exer- 
cised till the death of Hipparchus. Hipparchus 
inherited his father's literary tastes. Several 
distinguished poets lived at Athens under the 
patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simo- 
nides of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, Lasus of Her- 
mione, and Onomacritus. After the murder of 
Hipparchus in 514, an account of which is given 
under Harmopius, a great change ensued in 
the character of the government. Under the 
influence of revengeful feelings and fears for his 
own safety, Hippias now became a morose and 
suspicious tyrant. He put to death great num- 
bers of the citizens, and raised money by ex- 
traordinary imposts. His old enemies the Alc- 
meonide, to whom Megacles belonged, availed 
themselves of the growing discontent of the cit- 
izens; and after one or two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, they at length succeeded, supported by 
a large force under Cleomenes, in expelling the 
Pisistratide from Attica. Hippias and his con- 
nections retired to Sigeum in 510. The family 
of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual ban- 
ishment, a sentence which was maintained even 
in after times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed. Hippias afterward repaired to the court 
of Darius, and looked forward to a restoration 
to his country by the aid of the Persians. He 
accompanied the expedition sent under Datis 
and Artaphernes, and pointed out to the Per- 
sians the plain of Marathon as the most suita- 
ble place for their landing. He was now (490) 
of great age. According to some accounts, he 
fell in the battle of Marathon; according to oth- 
ers, he died at Lemnos on his return. Hippias 
was the only one of the legitimate sons of Pisis- 
tratus who had children; but none of them at- 
tained distinction. 

Piso, Canprurnivus, the name of a distinguish- 
ed plebeian family. 'The name of Piso, like 
many other Roman cognomens, is connected 
with agriculture, the noblest and most honor- 
able pursuit of the ancient Romans: it comes 
from the verb pisere or pinsere, and refers to the 
pounding or grinding of corn. 1. Was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Canna, B.C.216; was 
pretor urbanus 211, and afterward commanded 
as propreter in Etruria 210. Piso in his pre- 
torship proposed to the senate that the Ludi 
Apollinares, which had been exhibited for the 
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first time in the preceding year (212), should be 
repeated, and should be celebrated in future an- 
nually. The senate passed a decree to this ef- 
fect. The establishment of these games by 
their ancestor was commemorated on coins by 
the Pisones in later times.—2. C., son of No. 
1, Was prætor 186, and received Further Spain 
as his province. He returned to Rome in 184, 
and obtained a triumph for a victory he had 
gained over the Lusitani and Celtiberi. He was 
consul in 180, and died during his consulship. 


Pisoncs with the agnomen Cesoninus. 


3. L., received the agnomen Cesoninus be- 
cause he originally belonged to the Cesonia 
gens. He was pretor in 154, and obtained the 
province of Further Spain, but was defeated by 
the Lusitani. He was consul in 148, and was 
sent to conduct the war against Carthage; he 
was succeeded in the command in the following 
year by Scipio.—4. L., son of No. 3, consul 112 
with M. Livius Drusus. In 107 he served as 
legatus to the consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who 
was sent into Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and 
their allies, and he fell together with the con- 
sul in the battle, in which the Roman army was 
utterly defeated by the Tigurini in the territory 
ofthe Allobroges. "This Piso was the grandfa- 
ther of Cesar's father-in-law, a circumstance 
to which Casar himself alludes in recording his 
own victory over the Tigurini at a later time. 
(Ces., B. G., i, 7, 12.)—5. L., son of No. 4, 
never rose to any of the offices of state, and is. 
only known from the account given of him by 
Cicero in his violent invective against his son. 
He married the daughter of Calventius, a na- 
tive of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from Placen- 
tia and settled at Rome ; and hence Cicero calls 
his son, in contempt, a semi-Placentian.—6. L., 
son of No. 5, was an unprincipled debauchee 
and a cruel and corrupt magistrate. He is first 
mentioned in 59, when he was brought to trial 
by P. Clodius for plundering a province, of which 
he had the administration after his pretorship, 
and he was only acquitted by throwing himself 
at the feet of the judges. In the same year 
Cesar married his daughter Calpurnia; and 
through his influence Piso obtained the consul- 
ship for 58, having for his colleague A. Gabinius, 
who was indebted for the honor to Pompey. 
Both consuls supported Clodius in his measures 
against Cicero, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the orator. The conduct of Piso im 
support of Clodius produced that extreme re- 
sentment in the mind of Cicero which he dis- 
played against Piso on many subsequent occa- 
sions. Atthe expiration of his consulship Pise 
went to his province of Macedonia, where he 
remained during two years (57 and 56), plun- 
dering the province in the most shameless man- 
ner. In the latter of these years the senate re- 
solved that a successor should be appointed , 
and in the debate in the senate which led to 
his recall, Cicero attacked him in the most un- 
measured terms in an oration which has come 
down to us (De Provincits Consularibus). Piso, 
on his return (55), complained in the senate of 
the attack of Cicero, and justified the adminis- 
tration of his province, whereupon Cicero re- 
iterated his charges in a speech which is like 
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did not venture to bring to trial the father-in- 
Jaw of Cesar. In 50 Piso was censor with Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher. On the breaking out of the 
civil war (49) Piso accompanied Pompey in his 
flight from the city; and although he did not go 
with him across the sea, he still kept aloof from 
Cesar. He subsequently returned to Rome, 
and remained neutral dnring the civil war. 
After Cesar's death (44) Piso at first opposed 
Antony, but is afterward mentioned as one of 
his partisans.—7. L., son of No. 6, was consul 
in 15, and afterward obtained his province of 
Pamphylia; from thence he was recalled by 
Augustus in 11, in order to make war upon the 
Thracians, who had attacked the province of 
Macedonia. He was appointed by Tiberius 
preefectus urbi. While retaining the favor of 
the emperor, without condescending to servility, 
he at the same time earned the good-will of his 
fellow-citizens by the integrity and justice with 
; Which he governed the city. He died in A.D. 
32, at the age of eighty, and was honored by a 
decree of the senate with a public funeral. It 
was to this Piso and his two sons that Horace 
addressed his epistle on the Art of Poetry. 


Pisones with the agnomen Frugi. 


8. L., received from lis integrity and con- 
scientiousness the surname of Frugi, which is 
perhaps nearly equivalent to our “man of hon- 
or.” He was tribune of the plebs 149, in which 
year he proposed the first law for the punish- 
ment of extortion in the provinces. He was 
consul in 133, and carried on war against the 
slaves in Sicily. He was a staunch supporter 
of the aristocratical party, and offered a strong 
opposition to the measures of C. Gracchus. 
Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in what 
year. He wrote Annals, which contained the 
history of Rome from the earliest period to the 
age in which Piso himself lived.—9. L., son of 
No. 8, served with distinction under his father 
in Sicily in 133, and died in Spain about 111, 
whither he had gone as propretor.—10. L., son 
of No. 9, was a colleague of Verres in the pree- 
torship 74, when he thwarted many of the un- 
righteous schemes of the latter.—11. C., son of 
No. 10, married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, 
in 63, but was betrothed to her as early as 67. 
He was questor in 58, when he used every ex- 
ertion to obtain the recall of his father-in-law 
from banishment ; but he died in 57, before Cic- 
ero's return to Rome. He is frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on ac- 
count of the zeal which he had manifested in 
his behalf during his banishment. 


Pisones without an agnomen. 


12. C., consul 67, belonged to the high aris- 
tocratical party, and in his consulship opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the law of the trib- 
une Gabinius for giving Pompey the command 
of the war against the pirates. In 66 and 65 
Piso administered the province of Narbonese 
Gaul as proconsul, and while there suppressed 
an insurrection of the Allobroges. In 63 he 
was accused of plundering the province, and 
was defended by Cicero. ‘The latter charge 
was brought against Piso at the instigation of 
Casar ; aud Piso, in revenge, implored Cicero, 
out without success, to accuse Cesar us one of 
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the conspirators of Catiline.—13. M., nsually 
called M. Purius Piso, because he was adopted 
by M. Pupius when the latter was an old man. 
He retained, however, his family name Piso, 
just as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, 
was called Metellus Scipio. Vid. METELLUS, 
No. 15. On the death of L. Cinna in 84, Piso 
married his wife Annia. In 83 he was appoint- 
ed quaestor to the consul L. Scipio; but he 
quickly deserted this party, and went over to 
Sulla, who compelled him to divorce his wifo 
on account of her previous connection with 
Cinna. After his pretorship, the year of which 
is uncertain, he received the province of Spain 
with the title of proconsul, and on his return to 
Rome in 69, enjoyed the honor of a triumph. 
He served in the Mithradatic war as a legatus 
of Pompey. He was elected consul for 61 
through the influence of Pompey. In his con- 
sulship Piso gave great offence to Cicero by 
not asking the orator first in the senate for his 
opinion, and by taking P. Clodius under his pro- 
tection after his violation of the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. Cicero revenged himself on 
Piso by preventing him from obtaining the prov- 
ince of Syria, which had been promised him. 
Piso, in his younger days, had so high a repu- 
tation as an orator, that Cicero was taken to 
him by his father in arder to receive instrue- 
tion from him. He belonged to the Peripatetic 
school in philosophy, in which he received in- 
structions from Staseas.—-14. Cn., a young no- 
ble who had dissipated liis fortune by his ex- 
travagance and profligacy, and therefore joined 
Catiline in what is usually called his first con- 
spiracy (66). (For details, vid. p 183, a.) The 
senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent him into 
Nearer Spain as quaestor, but with the rank and 
title of propretor. His exactions in the prov- 
ince soon made him so hateful to the inhabit- 
ants that he was murdered by them. It was, 
however, supposed by some that he was mur- 
dered at the instigation of Pompey or of Cras- 
sus.—15. Cw., fought against Cesar in Africa 
(46), and after the death of the dictator joined 
Brutus and Cassius. He was subsequently par- 
doned, and returned to Rome; but he disdain- 
ed to ask Augustus for any of tne honors of the 
state, and was, without solicitation, raised to 
the consulship in 23.—16. Cx., son of No. 15, 
inherited all the pride and haughtiness of his 
father. He was consul B.C. 7, and was gent 
by Augustus as legate into Spain, where he 
made himself hated by his cruelty and avarice. 
Tiberius, after his accession, was chiefly jealous 
of Germanicus, his brother's son; and accord- 
ingly, when the eastern provinces Were assign- 
ed to Germanicus in A.D. 18, Tiberius conferred 
upon Piso the command of Syria, in order that 
the latter might do every thing in his power to 
thwart and oppose Germanicus. Plancina, the 
wife of Piso, was also urged on by Livia, the 
mother of the emperor, to vie with and annoy 
Agrippina. Germanicus and Agrippina were 
thus exposed to every species of insult and op- 
position from Piso and Plancina; and when 
Germanicus fell ill in the autumn of 19, he be- 
lieved that he had been poisoned by then. Piso, 
on his return to Rome (20), was accused of mur- 
dering Germanicus; the matter was investi- 
gated by the senate; but before the investiga 
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tion came to an end, Piso was found one morn- 
ing in his room with his throat cut, and his 
sword lying by his side. It was generally sup- 
posed that, despairing of the emperor’s protec- 
tion, he put an end to.his own life; but others 
believed that Tiberius dreaded his revealing his 
secrets, and accordingly caused him to be put 
to death. The powerful influence of Livia se- 
cured the acquittal of Plancina.—17. C., the 
Jeader of fhe well-known conspiraey against 
Nero in A.D. 65. Piso himself did not form 
the plot; but as soon as he had joined it, his 
great popularity gained him many partisans. 
He possessed most of the qualities which the 
Romans prized, high birth, an eloquent address, 
liberality, and affability ; and he also displayed 
a sufficient love of magnificence and luxury to 
suit the taste of the day, which would not have 
tolerated austerity of manner or character. The 
conspiracy was discovered by Milichus, a freed- 
man of Flavius Secvinus, one of the conspira- 
tors. Piso thereupon opened his veins, and 
thus died. There is extant a poem in two 
hundred lines, containing a panegyrie on a cer- 
tain Calpurnius Piso, who is probably the same 
person as the leader of the conspiracy against 
Nero.—18. L., surnamed LictxiaNus, was the 
son of M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, and was 
adopted by one of the Pisones. On tlie acces- 
sion of Galba to the throne, he adopted as his 
son and suceessor Piso Licinianus ; but the lat- 
ter only enjoyed the distinction four days, for 
Otho, who had hoped to reevive this honor, in- 
duced the pretorians to rise against the em- 
peror. Piso fled for refuge into the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out by the soldiers, and 
dispatehed at the threshold of the temple, A. 
D. 69. 

[Pison (ILeícov), one of the thirty tyrants at 
Athens, to gratify his eupidity was the author 
of eruel and oppressive enactinents against the 
meteci. ] 

Pisror, that is, the baker, a surname of Jupi- 
ter at Rome, which is said to have arisen in the 
following manner. When the Gauls were be- 
sieging Rome, the god suggested to the besieged 
the idea of throwing loaves of bread among the 
enemies, to make them believe that the Ro- 
mans had plenty of provisions, and thus caused 
them to give up the siege. 

PistToria or Pistérium (Pistoriensis: now Pis- 
toia), a small place in Etruria, on the road from 
Luca to Florentia, rendered memorable by the 
defeat of Catiline in its neighborhood. 

[Pisryrus (Míorupos), a place of trade in the 
interior of Thrace, near a salt-lake of eonsider- 
able circuit.] 

Prráwa. Vid. Sparta. 

Pirkne (Mirávy : now Sanderli), a sea-port 
town of Mysia, on the coast of the Elaitic Gulf, 
at the mouth of the Evenus, or, aceording to 
some, of the Caieus; almost destroyed by an 
earthquake under Titus. It was the birth-place 
of the Academie philosopher Arcesilaus. 

Prrhécosa. Vid. ALNARIA. 

Pirno (Ile), called Suava or SuaDELA by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. 
She was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, 
where she was honored with a temple in the 
agora. Pitho also occurs as a surname of Ve. 
nus (Aphrodite), whose worship was said to 
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have been introduced at Athens by Theseus, 
when he united the country communities into 
towns. At Athens the statues of Pitho and 
Venus (Aphrodite) Pandemos stood close to- 
gether, and at Megara the statue of Pitho stood 
in the temple of Venus (Aphrodite), so that the 
two divinities must be conceived as closely con- 
nected, or the one, perhaps, merely as an attri- 
bute of the other. 

[Pirnotaus (llefó2aoc), one of the three 
brothers-in-law and mnrderers of Alexander of 
Phere. In B.C. 352 Pitholaus and his brother 
Lycophron were expelled from Phere by Philip 
of Macedon; but Pitholaus re-established him- 
self in the tyranny, and was again driven out 
by Philip, B.C. 349.] 

Pirnon (Mihov, also MeíOwv and Iótov). 1. 
Son of Agenor, a Macedonian officer of Alex- 
ander the Great. He received from Alexander 
the govermnent of part of the Indian provinces, 
in whieh he was confirmed after the king's 
death. In B.C. 316 he received from Antigo- 
nus the satrapy of Babylon. He afterward 
fought with Demetrius against Ptolemy, and 
was slain at the battle of Gaza, 312.—2. Son 
of Crateuas or Crateas, a Macedonian officer 
of Alexander, who is frequently confounded 
with the preceding. After Alexander’s death 
he received from Perdiccas the satrapy of Me- 
dia. He aceompanied Perdiccas on his expedi- 
tion to Egypt (321), bnt he took part in the 
mutiny against Perdiccas, which terminated in 
the death of the latter. Pithon rendered im- 
portant service to Antigonus in his war against 
Eumenes ; but after the death of Eumenes, he 
began to form schemes for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and was accordingly put to death by An- 
tigonns, 316. 

Pitinum (Pitinas, -atis). 1. (Now Pitino), a 
munieipium in the interior of Umbria, on the 
River Pisanrus, whenee its inhabitants are call- 
ed in inseriptions Pitinates Pisaurenses. The 
town also bore the surname Mergens.—2. A 
town in Picenum, on the road from Castrum 
Novum to Prifernum. 

Prrrácus (Hirraxóc), one of those early cul- 
tivators of letters who were designated as “ the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,” was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was born about B.C. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned in publie life as an opponent 
ofthe tyrants of Mytilene. Inconjnnetion with 
the brothers of Alezus, he overthrew and killed 
the tyrant Melanchrus, B.C. 612. In 606 he 
commanded the Mytileneans in their war with 
the Athenians for the possession of Sigeum, on 
the coast of the Troad, and signalized himself 
by killing in single combat Phrynon, the com- 
mander of the Athenians. This feat Pittacus 
performed by entangling his adversary in a net, 
and then dispatching him with a trident and a 
dagger, exactly after the fashion in which the 
gladiators called retiarii long afterward fought 
at Rome. ‘This war was terminated by the 
mediation of Periander, who assigned the dis- 
puted territory to the Athenians; but the inter- 
nal troubles of Mytilene still continued. The 
supreme power was fiercely disputed between 
a succession of tyrants. and the aristocratic 
party, headed by Alcwus and his pa Auti- 
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menidas ; and the latter were driven into exile. 
As the exiles tried to effeet their return by 
force of arms, the popular party chose Pittaeus 
as their ruler, with absolute power, under the 
title of ZEsymnetes (alovuvaryc). He held this 
office for ten years (589-579), and then volun- 
tarily resigned it, having by his administration 
restored order to the state, and prepared it for 
the safe enjoyment of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. He lived in great honor at Mytilene 
for ten years after the resignation of his gov- 


ernment, and died in 569, at an advaneed age. | 


Of the proverbial maxims of practieal wisdom 
which were current under the names of the 
seven wise men of Greece, two were ascribed 
to Pittaeus, namely, XaZeróv £o0A0v éupeval, 
and Kazpov yvó0.. 

PrrrHEUS (Ilir0evc), king of Troezene, was 
son of Pelops and Dia, father of /Ethra, and 
grandfather and instructor of Theseus. When 
‘Theseus married Phadra, Pittheus took Hippo- 
lytus into his house. His tomb and the chair 
on which he had sat in judgment were shown 
at Trezene down to alate time. He is said to 
have taught the art of speaking, and even to 
have written a book upon it. Æthra, as his 
daughter, is ealled Pittheis. 

Piryia (Mirvera: now probably Shamelik), a 
town mentioned by Homer, in the north of Mys- 
ia, between Parium and Priapus, evidently 
named from the pine forests in its neighborhood. 

PrrvoNEsus (Mirvóvycos : now Anghistri), an 
island off the eoast of Argolis. 

PivrYós (llirvo?c: now probably Pitzunda), a 
Greek eity in Sarmatia Asiatiea, on the north- 
eastern coast of the Euxine, three hundred and 
sixty stadia northwest of Dioseurias. In the 
time of Strabo it was a eonsiderable city and 
port. It was afterward destroyed by the neigh- 
boring tribe of the Henioehi, but it was restored, 
and long served as an important frontier fort- 
ress of the Roman empire. 

Pirvusa, Pityussa(Ilitvoica, IItrvotooa, con- 
tracted from mirvósoca, fem. of mirvdecc), 1. e., 
abounding in pine-trees. 1. The ancient name 
of Lampsaeus, Salamis, and Chios.—2. A small 
island in the Argolie Gulf.—3. The name of 
two islands off the southern eoast of Spain, 
west of the Baleares. The larger of them was 
called Ebusus (now Jviza), the smaller Ophiussa 
(now Formentera): the latter was uninhabited. 

PixóvArus (Higódapos), prince or king of Ca- 
ria, was the youngest of the three sons of Hec- 
atomnus, all of whoni successively held the sov- 
ereignty of Caria. Pixodarus obtained posses- 
sion of the throne by the expulsion of his sister 
Apa, the widow and successor of her brother 
Iprievs, and held it 'vithout opposition for five 
years, B.C. 340-335 He was sueeeeded by 
his son-in-law Orontobates. 

PracENTÍA (Placentinus: now Piacenza), a 
Roman colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the 
same time as Cremona, B.C. 219, It was situ- 
ated in the territory of the Anamares, on the 
right bank of the Po, not far from the mouth of 
the Trebia, and on the road from Mediolannm 
to Parma. It was taken and destroyed by the 
Gauls in 200, but was soon rebuilt by the Ro- 
mans, and became an important place. It con- 
tinued to be a flourishing town down to the 
time of the Goths. 
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Pricía (Maxín, Yon. : T2axtyvós), an ancient 
Pelasgian settlement in Mysia, east of Cyzieus, 
at tlie foot of Mount Olympus, seems to have 
been early destroyed. 

Pracipia, Gana. Vid. GALLA. 

[PLacinus, Junius, the tribune ofa cohort of 
Vespasian’s army, who dragged Vitellius out 
of the lurking-plaee in whieh he had concealed 
himself. ] 

Pracitus, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work entitled De Medicina (or Medicamentis) ex 
Animalibus, consisting of thirty-four chapters, 
each of which treats of some animal whose 
body was supposed to possess certain medical 
properties. As might be expeeted, it contains 
numerous absurdities, and is of little or no value 
or interest. The date of the author is uneer- 
tain, but he is supposed to have lived in the 
fourth century after Christ. ‘The work is print- 
ed by Stephanus in the Medica Artis Principes, 
Paris, fol., 1567, and elsewhere. 

PLicus (IIAáxoc), a mountain of Mysia, above 
the eity of Thebe: »ot in the neighborhood of 
Pracia, as the resemblance of the names had 
led some to suppose. 

PLanarra (now probably Canaria, Canary), 
one of the islands in the Atlantie called For- 
TUNATA. 

Pranasía. 1. (Now Pianosa), an island be- 
tween Corsica and the coast of Etruria, to 
which Augustus banished his grandson Agrippa 
Postumus.—2. An island off the southern coast 
of Gaul, east of the Steeehades. 

PLanciines, lF'uLcENTÍus. Vid FurokNTIUS. 

Prancina, Munartia, the wife of Cneius Piso, 
who was appointed governor of Syria in A.D. 
18. While her husband used every effort to 
thwart Germanieus, she exerted herself equally 
to annoy and insult Agrippina. She was en- 
eouraged in this conduct by Livia, the mother 
of the emperor, who saved her from condemna- 
tion by the senate when she was aeeused along 
with her husband in 20. (Vid. Piso, No. 16.) 
She was brought to trial again in 33, a few years 
after the death of Livia; aud, having no longer 
any hope of eseape, she put an end to her life. 

PLancius, Cy., first served in Afriea under 
the propretor A-Torquatus, subsequently in 
B.C. 68 under the proeonsul Q. Metellus in 
Crete, and next in 62 as military tribune in the 
army of C. Antonius in Macedonia. In 58 he 
was quaestor in Macedonia under the propretor 
L. Appuleius, and here he showed great kind- 
ness to Cicero when the latter came to this 
provinee during his banishment. He was trib- 
une of the plebs in 56, and was elected curule 
sedile with A. Plotius in 54. But before Plan- 
cius and Plotius entered upon their offiee, they 
were accused by Juventius Laterensis and L. 
Cassius Longinus of the erime of sodalitium, or 
the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal as- 
sociations, in aceordance with the Lex Lieinia, 
which had been proposed by the eonsul Licinius 
Crassus in the preceding year. Cicero defend- 
ed Plancius in an oration still extant, and ob- 
tained his aequittal. Planeius espoused the 
Pompeian party in the eivil wars, and after 
Cesar had gained the supreinaey, lived in exile 
in Corcyra. 

Piancus, MoxiTrius, the name of a distin- 
guished plebeian family. The surname Plancas. 
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signified a person having flat splay feet without 
any bend in them. 1. L., was a friend of Julius 
Cesar, and served under him both in the Gallic 
and the civil wars. Cesar, shortly before his 
death, nominated him to the government of 
Transalpine Gaul for B.C. 44, with the excep- 
tion of the Narbonese and Belgic portions of 
the province, and also to the consulship for 42, 
with D. Brutus as his colleague. After Cæsars 
death Plancus hastened into Gaul, and took pos- 
session of his province. Here he prepared at 
first to support the senate against Antony; but 
when Lepidus joined Antony, and their united 
forces threatened to overwhelm Planess, the 
latter was persuaded by Asinius Pollio to fol- 
low his example, and to unite with Antony and 
Lepidus. Plancus, during his government of 
Gaul, founded the colonies of Lugdunum and 
Raurica. He was consul in 42, according to 
the arrangement made by Cesar, and he subse- 
quently followed Antony to Asia, where he re- 
mained for some years, and governed in suc- 
cession the provinces of Asia and Syria. He 
deserted Antony in 32, shortly before the break- 
ing out of the civil war between the latter and 
Octavianus. He was favorably received by 
Octavianus, and continued to reside at Rome 
during the remainder of his life. It was on his 
proposal that Octavianus received the title of 
Augustus in 27; and the emperor conferred 
upon him the censorship in 22, with Paulus 
Acmilius Lepidus. Both the public and pri- 
vate life of Plancus was stained by numerous 
vices. One of Horace’s odes (Carm., i., 7) is 
addressed to him.— 2. T., surnamed Bursa, 
brother of the former, was tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 52, when he supported the views of Pom- 
pey, who was anxious to obtain the dictatorship. 
With this object he did every thing in his pow- 
erto increase the confusion which followed upon 
the death of Clodius. Atthe close ofthe year, as 
soon as his tribunate had expired, Plancus was 
accused by Cicero of Vis, and was condemned. 
After his condemnation Plancus went to Raven- 
na in Cisalpine Gaul, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Casar. Soon after the beginning of 
the civil war he was restored to his civie rights 
by Cesar, but he appears to have taken no part 
in the civil war. After Caesar's death Plancus 
fought on Antony's side in the campaign of Mu- 
tina. He was driven out of Pollentia by Pon- 
tius Aquila, the legate of D. Brutus, and in his 
flight broke his leg.—3. Cy., brother of the two 
preceding, prætor elect 44, was charged hy Cæ- 
sar in that year with the assignment to his sol- 
diers of lands at Buthrotum in Epirus. As At- 
tieus possessed property in the neighborhood, 
Cicero commended to Plancus with much ear- 
nestness the interests of his friend. He was 
pretor in 43, and was allowed by the senate to 
join his brother Lucius (No. 1) in Transalpine 
Gaul.—4 L. Puautius Puancus, brother of the 
three preceding, was adopted by a L. Plautius, 
and therefore took liis prenomen as well as no- 
men, but retained his original cognomen, as was 
the case with Metellus Scipio (vid. METELLUS, 
No.15) and Pupius Piso. Vid. Piso, No. 13. 
Before liis adoption his prenomen was Caius. 
He was included in the proscription of the tri- 
umvirs, 43, with the consent of his brother Lu- 
cius, and was put to death. 
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Piantves Maximus, was one of the most 
learned of the Constantinopolitan monks of the 
last age of the Greek empire, and was greatly 
distinguished as a theologian, grammarian, and 
rhetorician ; but his name is now chiefly inter- 
esting as that of the campiler of the latest of 
those collections of minor Greek poems, which 
were known by the names of Garlands or An- 
thologies (Sréóavot,' Av0oZoyíat). Planudes flour- 
ished at Constantinople in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, nnder the emperors An- 
dronicus Hand HI. Paleologi. In A.D. 1327 
he was sent by Andronicus If. as ambassador 
to Venice. As the Anthology of Planudes was 
not only the latest compiled, but was also that 
which was recognized as The Greck Anthology, 
until the discovery of the Antholagy of Constan- 
tinus Cephalas, this is chosen as the fittest place 
for an account of the Literary History of the 
Greek Anthology. 1. Materials. The various col- 
lections, to which their compilers gave the name 
of Garlands and Anthologies, Were made up of 
short poems, chiefly of an epigrammatie char- 
acter, and in the elegiac metre. The earliest 
examples of such poetry were furnished by the 
inscriptions on monuments, such as those erect- 
ed to commemorate heroic deeds, the statues of 
distinguished men, especially victors in the pub- 
lic games, sepulchral monuments, and dedica- 
tory offerings in temples (dva@juara) ; to which 
may be added oracles and proverbial sayings. 
At an early period in the history of Greek lit- 
erature, poets of the highest fame cultivated 
this species of composition, which received its 
most perfect development from the hand of Si- 
monides. Thenceforth, as a set forin of poetry, 
it became a fit vehicle for the brief expression 
of thoughts and sentiments on any subject ; un- 
til at last the form came to be cultivated for its 
own sake, and the ferat; of Alexandrea and 
Byzantium deemed the ability to make epigrams 
an essential part of the character of a scholar. 
Hence the mere trifling, the stupid jokes, and 
the wretched personalities which form so large 
a part of the epigrammatic poetry contained in 
the Greek Anthology.—2. The Garland of Me- 
leager. At a comparatively early period in the 
history of Greek literature, various persons col- 
lected epigrams of particular classes, and with 
reference to their use as historical authorities ; 
but the first person who made such a collection 
solely for its own sake. and to preserve epi- 
grams of all kinds, was MerEacER, a cynic phi- 
losopher of Gadara, in Palestine, about B.C. 60. 
His collection contained epigrams by forty-six 
poets, of all ages of Greek poetry, up to the most 
ancient lyric period. He entitled it The Gar- 
land (Xréóavoc), with reference to the common 
comparison of srnall heautiful poems to flowers. 
The same idea is kept up in the word Antholo- 
gy (avOoavyia), which was adopted hy the next 
compiler as the title of his work The Garland 
of Meleager was arranged in alphabetical order, 
according to the initial letters of the first line 
of each epigram.—3. The Anthology of Philip 
of Thessalonica was compiled in the time of 
‘Trajan, avowedly in imitation of the Garland 
of Meleager, and chiefly with the view of add- 
ing to that collection the epigrams of more re- 
cent writers —4. Diogenianus, Straton, and Di- 
ogencs Laërtius. Shortly after Philip, in the 
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reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, Di- 
ogenianus of Heraclea, eompiled an Anthology, 
which is entirely lost. It might have been well 
if the same fate had befallen the very polluted 
colleetion of his contemporary, Straton of Sar- 
dis. About the samc time Diogenes Laértius 
collected the epigrams which are interspersed 
in his lives of the philosophers, into a separate 
book.—5. Agathias Scholasticus, who lived in 
the time of Justinian, made a collection entitled 
KókAoc ¿myoauuárov. It was divided into sev- 
en books, aceording to subjects. The poems 
included in it were those of recent writers, and 
chiefly those of Agathias hiniself and of his eon- 
temporaries, such as Paulus Silentiarius and 
Macedonius.—6. The Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas, or the Palatine Anthology. Constan- 
tinus Cephalas appears to have lived about four 
centuries after Agathias, and to have flourished 
in the tenth century, under the Emperor Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus. The labors of pre- 
ceding compilers may be viewed as merely sup- 
plementary to the Garland of Meleager; but the 
Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas was an en- 
tirely new collection from the preceding An- 
thologies and from original sonrees. Nothing 
is known of Constantine himself. 'The MS. of 
the Anthology was discovered by Salmasius in 
1606, in the library of the Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It was afterward removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1623), and has become celebrated under the 
names of the Palatine Anthology and the Vati- 
can Codex of the Greek Anthology. This MS. 
was restored to its old home at Heidelberg after 
the peace of 1815.—7. The Anthology of Pla- 
nudes is arranged in seven books, each of which, 
except the fifth and seventh, is divided into 
ehapters according to subjects, and these ehap- 
ters are arranged in alphabetical order. The 
eontents of the books are as follows: 1. Chief- 
ly ézióeckrtika, that is, displays of skill in this 
species of poetry, in ninety-one ebapters. 2. 
Jocular or satiric (oxwrrixá), chaps. 53. 3. Se- 
pulchral (émcrup6ca), ehaps. 32. 4. Inscriptions 
on statnes of athletes and other works of art, de- 
scriptions of plaees, &c., ehaps. 33. 5. The Ec- 
phrasis of Christodorus, and epigrams on stat- 
ues of eharioteers in the Hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople. 6. Dedieatory (Gva0guartká), chaps. 
27. 7. Amatory (épovika). Planudes did little 
more than abridge and rearrange the Anthology 
of Constantinus Cephalas. Only a few epigrains 
are found in the Planudean Anthology which are 
not in the Palatine. The best editions of the 
Greek Anthology are by Brunck and Jacobs. 
Brunck's edition, whieh appeared under the ti- 
tle of Analecta Veterum Poctarum Grecorum, Ar- 
gentorati, 1772-1776, 3 vols. 8vo, contains the 
whole of the Greek Anthology, besides some 
poems which are not properly included under 
that title. Brunck adopted a new arrangement ; 
he discarded the books and chapters of the early 
Anthology, placed together all the epigrams of 
each poet, and arranged the poets themselves 
in chronological order, placing those epigrams, 
the authors of which were unknown, under the 
separate head of adromora. Jacobs's edition is 
founded upon Brunck's, but is much superior, 
and ranks as the standard edition of the Greek 
Anthology. It is in 13 vols. 8vo, namely, four 
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volumes of the 'Text, one of Indices, and three 
of Commentaries, divided into eight parts, Lips., 
1795-1814. After the restoration of the MS. 
of the Palatine Anthology to the University of 
Heidelberg, Jacobs published a separate edition 
of the Palatine Anthology, Lips., 1813-1817, 3 
vols. 

Para, More commonly PLATÆ Æ (Ulúraca, 
IIAacvataí : Mdaraceúc), an aneient eity of Beeotia, 
on the northern slope of Mount Citharon, not 
far from the sources of the Asopus, and on the 
frontiers of Attica. It was said to have been 
founded by Thebes, and its name was eom- 
monly derived from Platea, a daughter of Aso- 
pus. The town, though not large, played an 
important part in Greek history, and experienced 
many striking vicissitudes of fortune. At an 
early period the Plateans deserted the Beotian 
confederacy, and placed themselves under the 
proteetion of Athens; and when tbe Persians 
invaded Attica in B.C. 490, they sent one thou- 
sand men to the assistanee of the Athenians, 
and had the honor of fighting on their side at 
the battle of Marathon. "Ten years afterward 
(480) their city was destroyed by the Persian 
army under Xerxes at the instigation of the 
Thebans, and the place was still in rnins in the 
following year (479), when the memorable bat- 
tle was fought in their territory in which Mar- 
donius was defeated and the independence of 
Greece seeured. In consequence of this vie- 
tory, the territory of Plates was declared in- 
violable, and Pausanias and the other Greeks 
swore to guarantee its independence. The sanc- 
tity of the city was still further secured by its 
being selected as the place in which the great 
festival of the Eleutheria was to be eelebrated 
in honor of those Greeks who had fallen in the 
war. (Vid. Diet. of Antig., art. ELEUTHERIA.) The 
Plateans further received from the Greeks the 
large sum of eighty talents. Platae now en- 
joyed a prusperity of fifty years; but in the 
third year of the Peloponnesian war (429) the 
Thebans persuaded the Spartans to attack the 
town, and after a siege of two years at length 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the place 
(427)  Plate$ was now razed to the ground, 
but was again rebuilt after the peace of Antal- 
eidas (387). It was destroyed the third time 
by its inveterate enemies, the Thebans, in 374. 
It was once more restored under the Macedo- 
nian snpremacy, and eontinued in existence till 
a very late period. Its walls were rebuilt by 
Justinian. 

PLatamones (IlAarauoógc: now Aja Kyria- 
ki), a promontory in the west of Messenia. 

PLATANA, -UM, -us (II2aráv;, WAdravov, MAd- 
tavoc), a fortress in Pheenieia, in a narrow pass 
between Lebanon and the sea, near the River 
Damuras or Tamyras (now Damur). 

PLATEA (IAaréa, also -eia, -etaí, -aía), an isl- 
and on the coast of Cyrenaica, in Northern Af- 
rica, the first plaee taken possession of by the 
Greek colonists under Battus. Vid. CYRENAICA. 

Prato (Martov). 1. The comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, eontemporary with Aristoph- 
anes, Pbrynichus, Eupolis, and Pherecrates, and 
flourished from BC. 428 to 389. He ranked 
among the very best poets of the Old Comedy. 
From the expressions of the grammarians, and 
from the large number of fragments whieh are 
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preserved, it is evident that his plays were only 
Second in popularity to those of Aristophanes. 
Purity of language, refined sharpness of wit, 
and a combination of tlie vigor of the Old Com- 
edy with the greater elegance of the Middle and 
the New, were his chief characteristics. Sni- 
das gives the titles of thirty of his dramas. (The 
fragments of his comedies are contained in Mei- 
neke’s Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. i., p. 357-401, 
edit. minor.]—2. The philosopher, was the son 
of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, and was 
born at Athens either in B.C. 429 or 428. Ac- 
cording to others, he was born in the neighbor- 
ing island of Aegina. His paternal family boast- 
ed of being descended from Codrus ; hiis mater- 
nal ancestors of a relationship with Solon. Pla- 
to himself mentions the relationship of Criti- 
as, his maternal uncle, with Solon. Originally, 
we are told, he was named after his grandfa- 
ther Aristocles, but in consequence of the flu- 
ency of liis speech, or, as others have it, the 
breadth of his chest, he acquired that name un- 
der which alone we know him. One story made 
him the son of Apollo; another related that bees 
settled upon the lips of the sleeping child. He 
is also said to have contended, when a youth, 
in the Isthmian and other games, as well as to 
have made attempts in epic, lyric, and dithy- 
rambic poctry, and not to have devoted himself 
to philosophy till a later time, probably after 
Socrates had drawn him within the magic cir- 
cle of his influence. Plato was instructed in 
grammar, music, and gyinnastics by the most 
distinguished teachers of that time. At an early 
age he had become acquainted, through Craty- 
lus, with the doctrines of Heraclitus, and through 
other instructors with the philosophical dogmas 
of the Eleatics and of Anaxagoras. In his twen- 
tieth year he is said to have betaken himself 
to Socrates, and became one of his most ar- 
dent admirers. After the death of Socrates 
(399) he withdrew to Megara, where he proba- 
bly composed several of his dialogues, especial- 
ly those of a dialectical character. He next 
went to Cyrene, through friendship forthe math- 
ematician Theodorus, and is said to have visited 
afterward Egypt, Sicily, and the Greek cities in 
Lower Italy, through his eagerness for knowl- 
edge. The more distant journeys of Plato into 
the interior of Asia, to the Hebrews, Babylo- 
nians, and Assyrians, to the Magi and Persians, 
are mentioned only by writers on whom no re- 
liance can be placed. ‘That Plato, during his res- 
idence in Sicily, became acquainted, through 
Dion, with the clder Dionysius, but very soon 
fell out with the tyrant, is asserted by credible 
witnesses. But more doubt attaches to the 
story, Which relates that he was given up by the 
tyrant to the Spartan ambassador Pollis, by him 
sold into Agina, and set at liberty by the Cy- 
renian Anniceris. Plato is said to have visited 
Sicily when forty years old, consequently in 389. 
After his return he began to tcach, partly in the 
gymnasium of the Academy and its shady av- 
enues, near the city, between the exterior Ce- 
ramicus and the hill Colonns Hippius, and partly 
in his garden, which was situated at Colonus. 
He taught gratuitously, and without doubt main- 
ly in the form of lively dialogue ; yet on the more 
difficult parts of his doctrinal system he probably 
delivered also connected lectures. The more 
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harrow circle of his disciples assembled them- 
selves in his garden at common simple meals, 
and it was probably to them alone that the in- 
scription, said to have been set up over the 
vestibule of the house, ** Let no one enter who 
Is unacquainted with geometry,” had reference. 
From this house came forth his nephew Speu- 
sippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Aristotle, Her- 
aclides Ponticus, Hestiaus of Perinthus, Philip- 
pus the Opuntian, and others, men from the most 
distant parts of Greece. To the wider circle 
of those who, without attaching themselves to 
the more narrow community of the school, 
sought instruction and incitement from him, 
such distingnished men as Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
Timotheus, Phocion, Hyperides, Lycurgus, and 
Isocrates are said to have belonged. Whether 
Demosthenes was of the number is doubtful. 
Even women are said to have attached them- 
selves to him as his disviples. Plato’s occupa- 
tion as an instructor was twice interrapted by 
his voyages to Sicily: first when Dion, probably 
soon after the death of the elder Dionysius, per- 
suaded him to make the attempt to win the 
younger Dionysius to philosophy ; the second 
time, a few years later (about 360), when the 
wish of his Pythagorean triends, and the invita- 
tion of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
had broken out between him and his step-unele 
Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. His ef 
forts Were both times unsuccessful, and he owed 
his own safety to nothing but the earnest inter- 
cession of Archytas. ‘That Plato cherished the 
hope of realizing, through the conversion of Dio- 
nysius, his idea of a state in the rising city of 
Syracuse, was a belief pretty generally spread 
in antiquity, and which finds some confirmation 
in the expressions of the philosopher himself, 
and of the seventh Platonic letter, which, though 
spurious, is written with the most evident ac- 
quaintance With the matters treated of. With 
the exception of these two visits to Sicily, Plato 
Was occupied from the time when he opened the 
school in the Academy in giving instruction and 
in the composition of his works. He died in the 
cighty-second year of his age, D.C. 347. Ac- 
cording to some, he died while writing ; accord- 
ing to others, at a marriage feast. According 
to his last will, his garden remained the property 
of the school, and passed, considerably increased 
by subsequent additions, into the hands of the 
Neo-Platonists, who kept as a festival his birth- 
day as Well as that of Socrates. Athenians and 
strangers honored his memory by monuments. 
Still he had no lack of enemies and enviers. 
He was attacked by contemporary comic pocts, 
as Theopompus, Alexis, Cratinus the younger, 
and others, by one-sided Socratics, as Antisthe- 
nes, Diogenes, and the later Megarics, and also 
by the Epicureans, Stoics, certain Peripatetics, 
and later writers eager for detraction. Thus 
even Antisthenes and Aristoxenus charged him 
with sensuality, avarice, and sycophancy ; and 
others With vanity, ambition, and envy toward 
other Socratics, Protagoras, Epicharmus, and 
Philolaus.—Tur Wrirtncs or Praro. These 
writings have come down to ns complete, and 
have always been admired as a model of the 
union of artistic perfection with philosophical 
acuteness and depth. They are in the form of 
dialogue ; but Plato was not the — who 
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employed this style of composition for philosoph- 
ical instruction. Zeno the Eleatic had already 
written in the form of question and answer. 
Alexamenus the Tcian and Sophron in the 
mimes had treated ethical subjects in the form 
ofdialogue. Xenophon, A’schines, Antisthencs, 
Euclides, and other Socratics also had made usc 
of the dialogistic form; but Plato has handled 
this form not only with greater mastery than 
any one who preceded him, but, in all probabil- 
ity, with the distinct intention of keeping by this 
very means truc to the admonition of Socrates, 
not to Communicate instruction, but to lead to 
the spontancous discovery of it. The dialogues 
of Plato are closely connected with onc another, 
and various arrangements of them have been 
proposed. Schlciermacher divides them into 
threc series or classes. In the first he consid- 
ers that the germs of dialectic and of the doc- 
trine of idcas begin to unfold themselves in all 
the freshness of youthful inspiration; in the 
second, those germs devclop themselves further 
by incans of dialectic investigations rcspecting 
the difference between common and philosoph- 
ical acquaintance with things, respecting notion 
and knowledge (dófa and émorfuy); in the third 
they receive their completion by means of an 
objectively scientific working out, with the sep- 
aration of ethics and physics. The first serics 
embraces, according to Schleicrmacher, the Phe- 
drus, Lysis, Protagoras, Laches, Charmides, Eu- 
thyphron, and Parmenides; to which may be add- 
ed as an appendix, the Apologia, Crito, Ion, Hip- 
pias Minor, Hipparchus, Minos, and Alcibiades 1H. 
The second series contains the Gorgias, Thectc- 
tus, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Sophistes, Polit- 
icus, Symposium, Phedo, and Philebus; to which 
may be added as an appendix, the Theages, 
Lrasta, Alcibiades I., Menexenus, Hippias Major, 
and Clitophon. The third series comprises thc 
Republie, Timaus, Critias, and the Laws. This 
arrangement is perhaps the best that has hith- 
erto been made of the dialogues, though open to 
exception in several particulars. The genuine- 
ness of several of the dialogucs has been ques- 
tioned, but for the most part on insufficicnt 
grounds. The Epinomis, however, is probably 
to be assigned to a disciple of Plato, the Minos 
and Hipparchus to a Socratic. The second Alci- 
biades Was attributed by ancient critics to Xeno- 
phon. The Anterasta and Clitophon arc proba- 
bly of much later origin. The Platonic letters 
were composcd at different periods: the oldest 
of them, the seventh and cighth, probably by dis- 
ciples of Plato. 'l'hc dialogues Demodoeus, Sisy- 
phus, Eryxias, Axiochus, and those on justice and 
virtuc, were with good reason regarded by an- 
cient critics as spurious, and with them may be 
associated the /Tipparchus, Theages, and the Def- 
initions. The genuineness of the first Alcibia- 
des scems doubtful. The smaller Hippias, the 
Ion, and the Menezenus, on the other hand, which 
arc assailed by many modern critics, may very 
well maintain their ground as occasional com- 
positions of Plato.— Tne Pimresoruv or PLATO. 
The nature of this work will allow only a few 
brief remarks upon this subject. The attempt 
to combine poctry and philosophy (the two funda- 
mental tendencies of the Greck mind) gives to 
the Platonic dialogues a charm which irresisti- 
bly attracts us, though we may have but a defi- 
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cient comprehension of thcir subject matter. 
Plato, likc Socrates, was penetrated with the 
idea that wisdom is the attribute of the God. 
head; that philosophy, springing from the im 
pulse fo know, is the necessity of the intellectual 
man, and the greatest of the blessings in which 
he participates. When once we strive after 
Wisdom with the intensity of a lover, she be- 
comes the truc consceration and purification of 
the soul, adapted to lead us from the night-like 
to the true day. An approach to wisdom, how- 
ever, presupposes an original communion with 
Being, truly so called; and this communion 
again presupposes the divine nature or immor- 
tality ofthe soul, and the impulse to become like 
the Eternal. This impulse is the love which 
generatcs in Truth, and the development of it 
is termed Dialeetics. Out of the philosophical 
impulse which is developed by Dialecties, not 
only correct knowledge, but also correct action, 
springs forth. Socrates’s doctrine respecting the 
unity of virtuc, and that it consists in truc, vigor- 
ous, and practical knowledge, is intended to be 
set forth in a preliminary manner in the Prota- 
goras and the smaller dialogues attached to it. 
They are designed, therefore, to introduce a 
foundation for ethics, by the refutation of the 
common views that were cntertamed of morals 
and of virtue ; for although not even the words 
cthics and physics occur in Plato, and even dia- 
lectics are not treated of as a distinct and sep- 
arate province, yet hc must rightly be regarded 
as the originator of the three-fold division of 
philosophy, inasmuch as he had before him the 
decided object to develop the Socratic method 
into a scientific system of dialectics, that should 
supply the grounds of our knowledge as well as 
of our moral action (physics and ethics), and 
therefore he separates the general investiga- 
tions on knowledge and understanding, at least 
rclatively, from those which refer to physics and 
cthics. Accordingly, the Theetetus, Sophistes, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus, are principally dia- 
lectical ; the Protagoras, Gorgias, Politicus, Phi- 
Icbns, and the Politics, principally ethical; while 
the Timeus is exclusively physical. Plato’s 
dialectics and ethics, however, have been more 
successful than his physics. Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas Was one of the most prominent parts 
of his system. He maintained that the exist- 
cnce of things, cognizable only by means of 
conception, is their true essence, their idea. 
Hence he asserts that to deny the reality of 
ideas is to destroy all scientific research. He de- 
parted from the original meaning of the word 
idea (namely, that of form or figure), inasmuch 
as he understood by it the unities (¿vádec, pová- 
dec) Which he at the basis of the visible, the 
changeable, and which can only be reached by 
pure thinking. He included under the expres- 
sion idea every thing stable amid the changes 
of mere phenomena, all rcally existing and un- 
changeable definitudes, by which the changes 
of things and our knowledge of them are con- 
ditioned, such as the ideas of genus and species, 
the laws and ends of nature, as also the prin- 
ciples of cognition and of moral action, and the 
essences of individual, concrete, thinking souls. 
His system of ethics was foundcd upon his dia- 
lectics, as is remarked above. Hence he as- 
serted that, not being in a condition to grasp the 
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idea of the good with full distinctness, we are 
able to approximate to it only so far as we ele- 
vate the power of thinking to its original purity. 
The best editions of the collected works of Plato 
are by Bekker, Berol, 1816-1818 ; by Stall- 
baum, Gotha, 1827, seg., [not yet completed] ; 
and by Orelli and others, Turic., 1839, 4to. 

[Praror. 1. The commander of Oreum for 
Philip, betrayed the town to the Romans, B C. 
207.—2. The brother of Gentius, the Illyrian 
king, called Plator by Livy, but Pleuratus by 
Polybius. Vid. PLeuRAvTUs.—3. Of Dyrrhachium, 
was slain by Piso, proconsul in Macedonia B.C. 
57, although he had been hospitably received in 
the house of Plator.] 

Prauria Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome. The 
name is also written Plotius, just as we have 
both Clodius and Claudius. The gens was di- 
vided into the families of Hypseus, Proculus, 
Silvanus, Venno, Venox; and although several 
members of these families obtained the consul- 
sliip, none of them are of sufficient importance 
to require a separate notice. 

Prauriinos, FuLvius, an African by birth, the 
fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. He 
served as prefect of the praetorium under this 
emperor, who loaded him with lionors and 
wealth, and virtually made over much of the 
imperial authority into his hands. Intoxicated 
by these distinctions, Plautianus indulged in the 
most despotic tyranny, and perpetrated acts of 
cruelty almost beyond belief. In A.D. 202 his 
daughter Plautilla was married to Caracalla; 
but having discovered the dislike cherished by 
Caracalla toward both his daughter and himself, 
and looking forward with apprehension to the 
downfall which awaited him upon the death of 
the sovereign, he formed a plot against the life 
both of Septimius and Caracalla. His treach- 
ery was discovered, and he was immediately 
put to death, 203. His daughter Plautilla was 
banished first to Sicily, and subsequently to 
Lipara, where she was treated with the greatest 
harshness. After the murder of Geta in 212, 
Plautilla was put to death by order of her hus- 
band. i 

PLAUTILLA. Vid. PLAUTIANUS. 

PLautius. 1. A., a man of consular rank, 
who was sent by the Emperor Claudius in A.D. 
43 to subdue Britain. He remained in Britain 
four years, and subdued the southern part of the 
island. He obtained an ovation on his return 
to Rome in 47.—2. A Roman jurist, who lived 
about the time of Vespasian, and is cited by sub- 
sequent jurists. 

PrauTUs, the most celebrated comic poet of 
Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village 
in Umbria. He is usually called M. Accius Plau- 
tus, but his real name, as an eminent modern 
scholar has shown, was T. Maccius PraumvUs. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but it may 
be placed about B.C. 254. He probably came 
to Rome at an early age, since he displays such 
a perfect mastery of the Latin language, and an 
acquaintance with Greek literature, which he 
could hardly have acquired in a provincial town. 
Whether he ever obtained the Roman franchise 
is doubtful. When he arrived at Rome he was 
in needy circumstances, and was first employed 
in the service of the actors. With the money 
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Rome and set up in business, but his specula 
tions failed ; he returned to Rome, and his ne- 
cessities obliged him to enter the service of a 
baker, who employed him in turning a handmill. 
While in this degrading occupation he wrote 
three plays, the sale of which to the managers 
of the public games enabled him to quit his 
drudgery and begin his literary carecr. He was 
then probably about thirty years of age (224), 
and accordingly commenced writing comedies 
a few years before the breaking out of the sec- 
ond Punic war. He continued his literary oc- 
cupation for about forty years, and died in 184, 
when he was seventy years of age. His con- 
temporarics at first were Livius Andronicus and 
Nevius, afterward Ennius and Caecilius: Ter- 
ence did not rise into notice till almost twenty 
years after his death. During the long time 
that he held possession of the stage, he was 
always a great favorite of the people; and he 
expressed a bold consciousness of liis own pow- 
ers in tlic epitaph which he wrote for his tomb, 
and which has come down to us: 
** Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia luget 

Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus jocusque 

Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt.” 

Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, 
and in the last century of the republie there 
were one hundred and thirty plays which bore 
his name. Most of these, however, were not 
considered genuine by the best Roman critics. 
There were several works written upon the sub- 
ject; and of these the most celebrated was the 
treatise of Varro, entitled Questiones Plautina. 
Varro limited the undoubted comedies of the 
poet to twenty-one, which were hence called 
the Fabule Varroniane. ‘These Varronian com- 
edies are the same as those which have come 
down to our own time, with the loss of one. 
At present we possess only twenty comedies 
of Plautus; but there were originally twenty- 
one in the manuscripts, and the Vidularia, which 
was the twenty-first, and which came last in 
the collection, was torn off from the manuscript 
in the Middle Ages. "The titles of the twenty- 


one Varronian plays are, 1. Amphitruo. 2. Asi- 
naria. 3. Aulularia. 4. Captivi. 5. Curculio. 
6. Casina. Y. Cistellaric. 8. Epidicus. 9. Bac- 
chides. 10. Mostellaria. 11. Menechmi. 12. 
Miles. 13. Mercator. 14. Pseudolus. 15. Pe- 
nulus. 16. Persa. 17. Rudens. 18. Stichus. 
19. Trinummus. 20. Truculentus. 21. Vidu- 


laria. This is the order in which they occur in 
the manuscripts, though probably not the one 
in which they were originally arranged by Varro. 
The present order is evidently alphabetical; the 
initial letter of the title of each play is alone re- 
garded, and no attention is paid to those which 
follow: hence we find Captivi, Curculio, Casina, 
Cistellaria : Mostellaria, Menechmi, Miles, Mer- 
cator: Pseudolus, Ponulus, Persa. The play of 
the Bacchides forms the only exception to the 
alphabeticalorder. It was probably placed after 
the Epidicus by some copyist, because he had 
observed that Plautus, in the Bacchides (1L., 2, 
36), referred to tho Epidicus as an earlier work. 
The names of the comedies are either taken 
from some leading character in the play, or from 
some cireumstance which occurs in it: those 
titles ending in aria are adjectives, giving a 
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is the * Ass-Comedy.” The comedies of Plau- 
tus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among the 
Romans, and continued to be represented down 
to the time of Dioeletian. The continued popu- 
larity of Plautus through so many centurics was 
owing, in a great measure, to his being a na- 
tional poet. Though he founds his plays upon 
Greek models, the characters in them act, speak, 
and joke like genuine Romans, and he thereby 
seeured the sympathy of his audience more com- 
pletely than Terenee could ever have donc. 
Whether Plautus borrowed the plan of all his 
plays from Greek models, it is impossible to say. 
The Cistcllaria, Bacchides, Penulus, and Stichus 
were taken from Menander, the Casina and Ru- 
dens from Diphilus, and the Mercator and the 
Trinummus from Philemon, and many others 
were undoubtedly founded upon Greek originals. 
But in all cases Plautns allowed himself much 
greater liberty than Terenee; and in some in- 
stances he appears to have simply taken the 
leading idea of the play from the Greek, and to 
have filled it up in his own fashion. It has been 
inferred from a well-known line of Horace 
(Epist., ii., 1, 58), “ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicharmi," that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate Epicharmus. But there is no 
correspondence betwecn any of the cxisting 
plays of Plautus and the known titles of the 
comedies of Epicharmus ; and the verb prope- 
rare probably has reference only to the liveliness 
and energy of Plautus's stylc, in which he bore 
a resemblance to the Sicilian poct. It was, 
however, not only with the common people that 
Plautus was a favorite ; educated Romans read 
and admircd his works down to the latest times. 
Cicero (De Off., i., 29) places his wit on a par 
with that of the old Attic comedy, and St. Jerome 
used to eonsole himself with the perusal of the 
poet after spending many nights in tcars on ac- 
count of his past sins. The favorable opinion 
which the ancients entertained of the merits 
of Plautus has been confirmed by thc judgment 
ofthe best modern critics, and by the fact that 
several of his plays have been imitated by many 
of the best modern poets. ‘Thus the Amphitruo 
has been imitated by Molière and Dryden, the 
Aulularia by Moliére in his Avare, the Mostel- 
laria by Regnard, Addison, and others, the Me- 
nachmi by Shakspeare in his Comedy of Errors, 
the Trinummus by Lessing in his Schatz, and 
so with others. Horace (De Arte Poét., 270), 
indeed, expresses a less favorable opinion of 
Plautus; but ıt must be reeollected that the 
taste of Horace had been formed by a different 
sehool of literature, and that he disliked the 
ancient poets of his country. Moreover, it is 
probable that the censure of Horace does not 
refer to the general character of Plautus's po- 
etry, but merely to his inharmonious verses and 
to some of his jests. The text of Plautus has 
come down to us in a very corrupt state. It 
contains many lacune and interpolations. Thus 
the Aulularia has lost its conclusion, the Bac- 
chides its commencement, &c. Of the present 
complete editions, the best are by Bothe, Lips., 
1834, 2 vols. 8vo, and by Weise, Quedlinb., 
1837-1838, 2 vols. 8vo, [2d edition, 1847-48, 
2 vols. 8vo] ; but Ritsehl's edition, of which the 
first volume only has yet appeared (Bonn., 1849), 
will far surpass all others. 
680 
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Pravis (now Piave), a river in Venetia, in the 
north of Italy, whieh fell into the Sinus Ter- 
gestinus. . 

PLEtApEs (IIAeiáec or HeAecádec), the Pleiads, 
are usually called the daughters of Atlas and 
Pléiónc, whence they bear the name of the At- 
lantides. They were ealled Vergilie by the Ro- 
mans. They were the sisters of the Hyades, 
and seven in number, six of whom are deseribed 
as visible, and the seventh as invisible. Some 
call the seventh Sterope, and relate that site be- 
eame invisible from shame, because she alone 
among her sisters had had intercourse with a 
mortal man ; others call her Eleetra, and make 
her disappear from the choir of her sisters on 
account of her grief at the destruction of the 
house of Dardanus. The Pleiades are said to 
have made away with themselves from grief at 
the death of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the 
fate of their father Atlas, and were afterward 
plaeed as stars at the back of Taurus, wherc 
they formed a cluster resembling a bunch of 
grapes, whence they were sometimes called 
Bórpvs. According to another story, the Plei- 
ades were virgin companions of Diana (Arte- 
mis), and, together with their mother Pleione, 
were pursucd by the hunter Orion in Boeotia ; 
their prayer to be rescued from him was heard 
by the gods, and they were metamorphosed into 
doves (weAecddec), and placed among the stars. 
The rising of the Pleiades in Italy was about 
the beginning of May, and their setting about 
the beginning of November. ‘Their names are 
Electra, Maia, Taygete, Aleyone, Celzno, Ster- 
ope, and Merope. 

PLEYONE (IlAgióvg) a daughter of Oceanus, 
and mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. Vad. 
Aras and PLEI1ADES. 

[PLeminius, Q., propretor and legatus of 
Scipio Afrieanus, was sent in B.C. 205 against 
the town of Locri, in Southern Italy, which still 
continued in the possession of the Carthagin- 
ians. He took the town, of which he was left 
governor by Scipio; but his treatment of tlie 
inhabitants was so cruel that they sent to Rome 
to make complaint, and the scnate ordered his 
return; he was thrown into prison B.C. 204, 
but died before his trial came on.] 

Piemmyrium (IIAeuuopiov : now Punta di Gi- 
gante), a promontory on the southern coast of 
Sicily, immediately south of Syracuse. 

PrEuMoxit, a small tribe in Gallia Belgiea, 
subject to the Nervii. 

Puieuratus (IlAevparoc). 1. King of Illyria, 
was the son of Seerdilaidas. His name ocenrs 
as an ally of the Romans in the second Punie 
war, and in their subsequent wars in Greccc. 
—([2. A brother of Gentius, and son of the prc- 
ceding. Vid. Pharor. He was put to death 
by Gentius in order that the king might himself 
marry a daughter of Monunius, who had been 
betrothed to Pleuratus.—3. A son of Gentius, 
king of Illyria, who was taken prisoner, together 
with his father, and carried captive to Rome, 
—4. An Illyrian exile, of whose services Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, availed himself on his 
embassies to Gentius, king of Illyria, in B.C 
169.] 

, PLEcRóN (IlAevpóv: llAevpóvtoc), an ancient 
city in ZEtolia, and along with Calydon the most: 


‘important in the country, was situated at a lit 
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tle distanee from the coast, northwest from the 
mouth of the Evenus, and on the southern slope 
of Mount Aracynthus or Curius. It was originally 
inhabited by the Curetes. This ancient city was 
abandoned by its inhabitants, when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes laid waste the surrounding country, 
and a new eity was built under the same name to 
the west of the ancient one. The two cities are 
distinguished by geographers under the names 
of Old Pleuron and New Pleuron respectively. 
Prinius. 1. C. Piin.us Secunnus, the cele- 
brated author of the Historia Naturalis, and fre- 
quently called Pliny the elder, was born A.D. 
23, either at Verona or Novum Comum (now 
Como), in the north of Italy. But whichever 
was the place of his birth, it is certain that his 
family belonged to Novum Comum, since the 
estates of the elder Pliny were situated there, 
the younger Pliny was born there, and several 
inscriptions found iu the neighborhood relate to 
various menibers of the family. He eame to 
Rome while still yourg, and being descended 
from a family of wealth and distinction, he had 
the means at his disposal for availing himself 
of the instruction of the best teachers to be 
found in the imperial c:ty. At the age of about 
twenty-three he went to Germany, where he 
served under L. Pompenius Secundus, of whom 
he afterward wrote a memoir, and was appoint- 
ed to the command of a troop of eavalry (pre- 
fectus ale). It appears from notices of his own 
that he travelled over most of the frontier of 
Germany, having visited the Cauci, the sources 
of the Danube, &e. It was in the intervals 
snatched from his military duties that he com- 
posed his treatise de Jaculatione equestri. At 
the same time he commeneed a history of the 
Germanic wars, which he afterward completed 
in twenty books. He returned to Rome with 
Pomponius (52), and applied himself to the 
study of jurisprudence. He praeticed for some 
time as a pleader, but does not seem to have 
distinguished himself very greatly in that ca- 
pacity. The greater part of the reign of Nero 
he spent in retirement, chiefly, no doubt, at his 
native place. It may have been with a view 
to the education of his nephew that he com- 
posed the work entitled Studiosus, an extensive 
treatise in three books, occupying six volumes, 
in which he marked out the course that should 
be pursued in the training of a young orator, 
from the cradle to the completion of his educa- 
tion and his entrance into public life. During 
the reign of Nero he wrote a grammatical work 
in eight books, entitled Dubius Sermo; and to- 
ward the close of the reign of this emperor he 
was appointed proeurator in Spain. He was 
here in 71, when his brother-in-law died, leav- 
ing his son, the younger Pliny, to the guardian- 
ship of his unele, who, on aecount of his ab- 
sence, was obliged to intrust the care of him to 
Virginius Rufus. Pliny returned to Rome in 
the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 73, when 
he adopted his nephew. He had known Ves- 
pasian in the Germanic wars, and the emperor 
received him into the number of his most inti- 
mate friends. It was at this period of his life 
that he wrote a continuation of the history of 
Aufidius Bassus, in thirty-one books, carrying 
the narrative down to his own times. Of his 
manner of life at this period an interesting ac- 
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count has been preserved by his nephew (Epist., 
HL, 5). It was his practice to begin to spend 
a portion of the night in studying by can- 
dle-light, at the festival of the Vulcanalia (to- 
ward the end of August), at first at a late hour 
of the night, in winter at one or two o'clock in 
the morning. Before it was light he betook 
himself to the Emperor Vespasian, and after 
exeenting such commissions as he might be 
eharged with, returned home and devoted the 
time which he still had remainine to study. 
After a slender meal, he would, in the summer- 
time, lie in the sunshine while some one read 
to him, he himself inaking notes aud extraets. 
He never read any thing withont making ex- 
tracts in this way, for he used to say that there 
was no book so bad but that some good might 
be got out of it. He would then take a cold 
bath, and after a slight repast sleep a very lit- 
tle, and then pursue his studies till the time of 
the cena. During this meal some book was 
read to, and commented on by him. At table, 
as might be supposed, he spent but a short time. 
Such was his mode of life when in the midst 
of the bustle and confusion of the city. When 
in retirement in the eountry, the time spent in 
the bath was nearly the only interval not allot- 
ted to study, and that he reduced to the nar- 
rowest limits; for during all the process of 
seraping and rubbing he had some book read to 
him, or himself dictated. When on a journey 
he had a.secretary by his side with a book and 
tablets. By this incessant application, perse- 
vered in throughout life, he amassed an enor- 
mous amount of materials, and at his death left 
to his nephew one hundred and sixty volumina 
of notes (electorum commentarii), Written ex- 
tremely small on both sides. With some reason 
might his nephew say that, when compared with 
Pliny, those who had spent their whole lives in 
literary pursuits seemed as if they had spent 
them in nothing else than sleep and idleness. 
From the materials which he had in this way 
collected he compiled his celebrated Historia 
Naturalis, which he published about 77. The de- 
tails of Pliny’s death are given in a letter of the 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (Zp., vi., 16). He per- 
ished in the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, 
which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
in 79, being fifty-six years of age. He was at the 
time stationed at Misenum in the command of 
the Roman fleet; and it was his anxiety to ex- 
ainine more closely the extraordinary phaenom- 
enon, which led him to sail to Stabie, where 
he landed and perished. The only work of 
Pliny whieh has come down to us is his Histo- 
ria Naturalis. By Natural History the ancients 
understood more than modern writers would 
usually inelude in the subject. It embraced 
astronomy, meteorology, geography, mineralo- 
gy, zoology, botany—in short. every thing that 
docs not relate to the results of human skill or 
the products of human faculties. Pliny, how- 
ever, has not kept within even these extensive 
limits. He has broken in upon the plan implied 
by the title of the work, by considerable digres- 
sions on human inventions and institutions 
(book vii.), and on the history of the fine arts 
(xxxv.-xxxvii )) Minor digressions on similar 
topics are also interspersed in various parts of 
the work, the arrangement of wie in other 
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respects exhibits but little scientific discrimina- 
tion. It comprises, as Pliny says in the pref- 
ace, twenty thousand matters of importance, 
drawn from about two thousand volumes. It 
is divided into thirty-seven books, the first of 
which consists of a dedicatory epistle to Titus, 
followed by a table of contents of the other 
books. When it is remembered that this work 
was not the result of the undistracted labor of 
a life, but written in the hours of leisure secured 
from active pursuits, and that, too, by the author 
of other extensive works, it is, to say the least, 
a wonderful monument of human industry. It 
may casily be supposed that Pliny, with his in- 
ordinate appetite for accumulating knowledge 
out of books, was not the man to produce a 
scientific work of any value. He was not even 
an original observer. ‘The materials which he 
worked up into his huge encyclopedic compila- 
tion were almost all derived at second-hand, 
though doubtless lie has incorporated the re- 
sults of his own observation in a larger number 
of instances than those in which he indicates 
such to be the case. Nor did he, as a compiler, 
show either judgment or discrimination in the 
selection of his materials, so that in his accounts 
the true and the false are found intermixed. 
His love of the marvellous, and his contempt 
for human nature, lead him constantly to intro- 
duce what is strange or wonderful, or adapted 
to illustrate the wickedness of man, and the un- 
satisfactory arrangements of Providence. His 
work is of course valuable to us from the vast 
number of subjects treated of, with regard to 
many of which we have no other sources of in- 
formation. But what he tells us is often unin- 
telligible, from his retailing accounts of things 
with which he was himself personally unae- 
uainted, and of which he in consequence gives 
no Satisfactory idea to the reader. ‘Though a 
writer on zoology, botany, and mincralogy, he 
has no pretensions to be called a naturalist. 
His compilations exhibit scarcely a trace of 
scientific arrangement ; and frequently it can 
be shown that he does not give the true sense 
of the authors whom he quotes and translates, 
giving not uncommonly wrong Latin names to 
the objects spoken of by his Greek authorities. 
The best editions of Pliny's Natural History, 
with a commentary, are by Hardouin (Paris, 
1685, 5 vols. 4to ; second edition 1723, 3 vols. 
fol.), and by,Panekoucke (Paris, 1829-1833, 20 
vols.), with a French translation and notes by 
Cuvier and other eminent scientific and literary 
men of France. The most valuable critical 
edition of the text of Pliny is by Sillig (Lips., 
1831-1836, 5 vols. 12m0).—2. C. Primus Cæ- 
SILIUS SECUNDUs, frequently called Pliny the 
younger, was the son of C. Caecilius, and of 
Plinia, the sister of the elder Pliny. He was 
born at Comum in A.D. 61; and having lost 
his father at an early age, he was adopted by 
his uncle, as has been mentioned above. His 
education was conducted under the eare of his 
uncle, his mother, and his tutor, Virginius Ru- 
fus. From his youth he was devoted to letters. 
In his fourteenth year he wrote a Greek trage- 
dy. He studied eloqnence under Quintilian. 
His acquirements finally gained him the repu- 
tation of being one of the most learned men of 
the age, and his friend Tacitus, the historian, 
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had the same honorable distinction. He was 
also an orator. In his nineteenth year he began 
to speak in the forum, and he was frequently 
employed as an advocate before the court of the 
Centumviri and before the Roman senate. He 
filled numerous offices in succession. While a 
young man he served in Syria as tribunus mili- 
tum, and was there a hearer of the stoic Eu- 
phrates and of Artemidorus. He was subse- 
quently questor Cesaris, prætor in or about 93, 
and consul 100, in whieh year he wrote his 
Panegyricus, Which is addressed to Trajan. In 
103 he was appointed propretor of the province 
Pontica, where he did not stay quite two years. 
Among his other functions he also discharged 
that of curator of the channel and the banks of 
the Tiber. He was twice married. His sec- 
ond wife was Calpurnia, the grand-daughter of 
Calpurnius Fabatus, and an accomplished wom- 
an; she was considerably younger than her 
husband, who has recorded her kind attentions 
to him. He had no children by either wife 
born alive. The life of Pliny is chiefly known 
from his letters. So far as this evidence shows, 
he was a kind and benevolent man, fond of lit- 
erary pursnits, and of building on and improving 
his estates. He was rich, and he spent liber- 
ally. He was a kind master to his slaves. 
His body was feeble, and his health not good. 
Nothing is known as to the time of his death. 
The extant works of Pliny are his Panegyricus 
and the ten books of his Epistole. ‘The Pane- 
gyricus is a fulsome culogium on Trajan ; it is 
of small value for the information which it con- 
tains about the author himself and his times. 
Pliny collected his own letters, as appears from 
the first letter of the first book, which looks 
something like a preface to the whole collection. 
It is not an improbable conjecture that he may 
have written many of his letters with a view 
to publication, or that when he was writing 
some of them the idea of future publication was 
in his mind. However, they form a very agree- 
able collection, and make us aequainted with 
many interesting facts in the life of Pliny and 
that of his contemporaries. The letters from 
Pliny to Trajan and the emperor’s replies are 
the most valuable part of the collection: they 
form the whole of the tenth book. The letter 
on the punishment of the Christians (x., 97), and 
the emperor's answer (x , 98), have furnished 
matter for much remark. The fact of a person 
admitting himself to be a Christian was suff- 
cient for his condemnation; and the punish- 
ment appears to have been death. The Chris- 
tians, on their examination, admitted nothing 
further than their practice of mecting on a fixed 
day before it was light, and singing a hymn to 
Christ, as God (quasi Deo); their oath (what- 
ever Pliny may mean by sucramentum) was not 
to bind them to any crime, but to avoid theft, 
robbery, adultery, breach of faith, and denial of 
a deposit. Two female slaves, who were said 
to be deaconesses (ministre), were put to the 
torture by Pliny, but nothing unfavorable to the: 
Christians could be got out of them: the gor- 
ernor could detect nothing except a perverse 
and extravagant superstition (superstitionem pra- 
vam et immodicam). Hereupon he asked the 
emperor's advice, for the contagian of the su- 
perstition was spreading; yet he thought that 
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it might be stopped. ‘The emperor, in his reply, 
approves ofthe governor’s conduct, as explain- 
ed in his létter, and observes that no general 
rule can be laid down. Persons supposed to be 
Christians are not to be sought for: if they are 
accused and the charge is proved, they are to 
be punished; but if a man denied the charge, 
and could prove its falsity by offering his pray- 
ers to the heathen gods (diis nostris), however 
suspected he may have been, he shall be ex- 
cused in respect of his repentance. Charges of 
accusation (/zbellz), without the name of the in- 
formant or accuser, were not to be received, as 
they had been: it was a thing of the worst ex- 
ample, and unsuited to the age. One of the 
best editions of the Epistole and Panegyricus is 
by Schefer, Lips., 1805. The best editions of 
the Epistola are by Cortius and Longolius, Am- 
sterdam, 1734, and by Gierig, Lips., 1800. 

| Puantnine (10. w0ív7), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Sinus PLINTMINETES 
(WAcwGivyrne kóA.zoc), was the westernmost city 
of Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on 
the frontier of Marmarica. It stood a little north 
of Taposiris (now Abousir). 

Puisrarcnus (IIAeí(orapyoc). 1. King of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who 
was killed at Thermopylæ B.C. 480. He reign- 
ed from 480 to 458, but, being a mere child at the 
time of his father’s death, the regency was as- 
sumed by his cousin Pausanias. It appears 
that the latter continued to administer affairs in 
the name of the young king till his own death, 
about 467. — [2. Son of Antipater, brother of 
Cassander, tlie Macedonian king.] 

PuisrTuÉNES (IIZs400£vgc), son of Atreus, and 
husband of Aérope or Eriphyte, by whom he 
became the father of Againemnon, Menelaus, 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter the 
children of Atreus. Vid. AGAMEMNON, ATREUS. 

Pristia (now Preslia), a village in Samnium, in 
the valley between Mount Tifata and Taburnus. 

Puistóinax or PrisrONax (IIAeuczoávaS, IIAe:- 
oróvas), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of 
ihe Pausanias who conquered at Plate, B C. 
479. On tlie death of Plistarchus in 458, with- 
out issue, Plistoauax succeeded to the throne, 
being yet a minor. He reigned from 458 to 
408. In 445 he invaded Attica, but the prema- 
ture withdrawal of his army from the enemy's 
territory exposed him to the suspicion of hav- 
ing been bribed by Pericles. He was punished 
by a heavy fine, which he was unable to pay, 
and was therefore obliged to leave his country. 
He remained nineteen years in exile, taking up 
his abode near the temple of Jupiter (Zeus), on 
Mount Lyceus in Arcadia, and having half his 
house within the sacred precincts, that he might 
enjoy the benefit of the sanctuary. During this 
period his son Pausanias, a minor, reigned in 
his stead. The Spartans at length recalled him 
in 426, in obedience to the injunctions of the 
Delphic oracle. But he was accused of having 
tampered with the Pythian priestess to induce 
her to interpose for him, and his alleged impiety 
in this matter was continually assigned by his 
enemies as the cause of all Sparta's inisfortunes 
in the war, aud therefore it was that he used 
all his influence to bring about peace with 
Athens in 421. He was succeeded by his son 
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PLisrus (liAevovóc: now Xeropotamo), a small 
river in Phocis, whieh rises in Mount Parnas- 
sus, flows past Delphi, where it receives the 
small stream Castalia, and falls into the Cris- 
sean Gulf near Cirrha. 

: PLorixa, Posega, the wife of the Emperor 

Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary merit 
and virtue. As she had no children, she per- 
suaded her husband to adopt Hadrian. She 
died ia the reign of Hadrian, who honored her 
memory by mourning for her nine days, by build- 
ing a temple in her honor, and by coinposing 
hymns in her praise. 

PLotinóróLis (llAorivózoA:n), a town in 
Thrace, on the road from Trajanopolis to Ha- 
drianopolis, founded by Trajan, and named in 
honor of his wife Plotina. 

PLorinus (IAorivoc), the originator of the 
Neo Platonic system, was born at Lycopolis, in 
Egypt, about A.D. 203. The details of his life 
have been preserved by his disciple Porphyry 
in a biography which has come down to us. 
From him we learn that Plotinus begau to study 
philosophy in his twenty-eighth year, and re- 
mained eleven years under the instruction of 
Ammonius Saccas. In his tbirty-ninth year he 
joined the expedition of the Emperor Gordian 
(242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he 
fled to Antioch, and from thence to Rome (244). 
For the first ten years of his residence at Rome 
he gave only oral instructions to a few friends ; 
but he was at length induced in 254 to commit 
his instructions to writing. In this manner, 
when, ten years later (264), Porphyry came to 
Rome and joined himself to Plotinus, twenty- 
one books of very various contents had been 
already composed by him. During the six years 
that Porphyry lived with Plotinus at Rome, the 
latter, at the instigation of Amelius and Por- 
phyry, wrote twenty-three books on the subjects 
which had been discussed in their meetings, to 
which nine books were afterward added. Of 
the fifty-four books of Plotinus, Porphyry re- 
marks that the first twenty-one books were of 
a lighter character, that only the twenty-three 
following were the production of the matured 
powers of the author, and that the other nine, 
especially the four last, were evidently writ- 
ten with diminished vigor. The correction of 
these fifty-four books was committed by Ploti- 
nus himself to the eare of Porphyry. On ac- 
count of the weakness of his sight, Plotinus 
never read them through a second time, to say 
nothing of making corrections ; intent simply 
upon the matter, he was alike careless of orthog- 
raphy, of the division of the syllables, and the 
clearness of his hand-writing. The fifty-four 
books were divided by Porphyry into six En- 
neads, or sets of nine books. Plotinus was elo- 
quent in his oral communications, and was said 
to be very clever in finding the appropriate 
word, even if he failed in accuracy on the whole. 
Besides this, the beauty of his person Was 1n- 
creased when discoursing; his countenance 
was lighted up with genius, and covered with 
small drops of perspiration. He lived on the 
scantiest fare, and his hours of sleep were re- 
stricted to the briefest time possible. He was 
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by men of science like the philosophers Ame- 
lius, Porphyry, the physicians Paulinus, Eusto- 
chius, and Zethus the Arab, but even by sena- 
tors and other statesmen. He enjoyed the favor 
of the Emperor Gallienus, and the Empress 
Salonina, and almost obtained from them the 
rebuilding of two destroyed towns in Campania, 
with the view of their being governed according 
to the laws of Plato. He died at Puteoli in 
262. The philosophical system of Plotinus is 
founded upon Plato’s writings, with the addition 
of various tenets drawn from the Oriental phi- 
losophy and religion. He appears, however, to 
avoid studiously all reference to the Oriental 
origin of his tenets ; he endeavors to find them 
all under the veil of the Greek mythology, and 
points out herc the germ of his own philosoph- 
ical and religious convictions. Plotinus is not 
guilty of that commixture and falsification of 
the Oriental mythology and mysticism which is 
found in Iamblichus, Proclus, and others of the 
Neo-Platonie school. The best edition of the 
Enneads of Plotinus is by Creuzcr, Oxonii, 1835, 
3 vols. 4to. 

Puorius, whose full name was Maxtus Pro- 
TIUS Sacerpos, a Latin grammiarian, the au- 
thor of De Metris Liber, probably lived in the 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian era. His 
work is published by Putschius in the Gram- 
matice Latine Auctorcs, Hannov., 1605, and by 
Gaisford in the Scriptores Latini Rei Metrice, 
Oxon., 1837. 

[PLorius Garrus, of Lugdunum, the first who 


taught rhetoric at Rome in the Latin language. | 


He met with great success, and had a large num- 
ber of auditors, among whom was Cicero.] 

[Pnorius Tucca. Vid. Tucca.] 

PruTancHus (IlAovrapyoc) 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Eubæa, whom the Athenians assisted in 
B.C. 354 against his rival, Callias of Chalcis. 
The Athenian army was commanded by Pho- 
cion, who defeated Callias at Tamyne; but 
Phocion, having suspected Plutarehus of treach- 
ery, expelled him from Eretria.—2. The biog- 
rapher and philosopher, was born at Cheronea 
in Beotia. The year of his birth is not known ; 
but we learn from Plutarch himself that he was 
studying philosophy under Ammonius at the 
time when Nero was making his progress 
through Greeee, in A.D. 66; from which we 
may assume that he was a youth or a young 
man at that time. He spent some time at 
Rome, and in other parts of Italy ; but he tells 
us that he did not learn the Latin language in 
Italy, beeause he was occupied with public com- 
missions, and in giving lectures on philosophy ; 
and it was latc in life before he busied himself 
with Roman literature. He was lecturing at 
Rome during the reign of Domitian, but the 
statement of Suidas that Plutarch was the pre- 
ceptor of Trajan ought to be rejected. Plutarch 
spent the later years of his life at Cheronca, 
where he discharged various magisterial offices, 
and held a priesthood. The time of his death 
is unknown. The work which has immortal- 
ized Plutarch’s name is liis Parallel Lives (Biot 
I1apá223)A01) of forty-six Greeks and Romans. 
The forty-six Lives are arranged in pairs ; each 
pair contains the life of a Greck and a Roman, 
and is followed by a comparison of the two men: 
in a few pairs the comparison is omitted or lost. 
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He seems to have considered each pair of Lives 
and the Parallel as making one Wok (Bi6Aíov). 
The forty-six Lives are the following: 1. The- 
seus and Romulus ; 2. Lycurgus and Numa; 3. 
Solon aud Valerius Publicola ; 4. Themistocles 
and Camillus ; 5. Pericles and Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus; 6. Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; 7. Timo- 
leon and ¿Emilius Paulus; 8. Pelopidas and 
Marcellus; 9. Aristides and Cato the Elder; 
10. Philopemen and Flamininus ; 11. Pyrrhus 
and Marius ; 12. Lysander and Sulla; 13. Cimon 
aud Lucullus ; 14. Nicias and Crassus ; 15. Eu- 
menes and Sertorius; 16. Agesilaus and Pom- 
peius; 17. Alexander and Casar; 18. Phocion 
and Cato the younger; 19. Agis and Cleome- 
nes, and Tiberius and Caius Gracchi; 20. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero; 21. Demetrius Polior- 
cetes and M. Antonius; 22. Dion and M. Ju- 
nius Brutus. There are also thc Lives of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Aratus, Galba, and Otho, 
which are placed in the editions after the forty- 
six lives. Perhaps no work of antiquity has 
been so extensively read in modern times as 
Plutarch's Lives. 'The reason of their popu- 
larity is, that Plutarch has rightly conceived the 
business of a biographer: his biography is true 
Portraiture. Other biography is often a dull, 
tedious enumeration of facts in the order of 
time, with perhaps a summing up of character 
at the end. The reflections of Plutarch are nci- 
ther impertinent nor trifling; his sound good 
sense is always therc; his honest purpose is 
transparent; his love of humanity warins the 
whole. His work is and will remain, in spite 
of all the fault-that can be found with it by plod- 
ding collectors of facts and small critics, the 
book of those who can nobly think, and dare, 
and do. The best edition of the Lives is by 
Sintenis, Lips., 1839-1846, 4 vols. 8vo. Plu- 
tarch’s other writings, above sixty in number,. 
are placed under the general title of Moralia, or 
Ethical works, though some of them are of a 
historical and anecdotical character, such as the 
essay on the malignity (xaxoz0eva) of Herodo- 
tus, which neither requires nor merits refuta- 
tion, and his Apophthegmata, many of which 
are of little value. Eleven of these essays are 
generally elassed among Plutareh's historical 
works: among them also are his Roman Ques- 
tions or Inquiries, his Greck Questions, and the 
Lives of the Ten Orators. But it is likely 
enough that several ofthe essays which are in- 
cluded in the Moralia of Plutarch are not by 
him. At any rate, some ofthem arc not worth 
reading. The best ofthe essays included among 
the Moralia are of a different stamp. ‘There is 
no philosophical system in these essays: pure 
speculation was not Plutarch's province. His 
best writings are practical, and their merits con- 
sist in the soundness of his vicws on the ordi- 
nary events of human life, and in the benevo- 
lence of histemper. His ** Marriage Precepts” 
are a sample-of his good sense and of his hap- 
piest expression. He rightly appreciated the 
importance of a good education, and he gives 
much sound advice on the bringing up of chil- 
dren. The best edition of the Moralia is by 
Wyttenbach: it consists of six volumes of text 
(Oxon., 1795-1800) and two volumes of notes 
(Oxon., 1810-1821), [4to, or 14 vols., text and 
notes, 8vo, with a copious index Grecitatis, 
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2 vols. 8vo, Oxon., 1830.] The best editions 
of all the works of Plutarch are by Reiske, 
Lips., 1774-1782, 12 vols. 8vo, and by Hutten, 
1791-1805, 14 vols. 8vo.—3. The younger, was 
a son of the last, and is supposed by some to 
have been the author of several of the works 
which pass usually for his father’s, as, e. æ., the 
Apophihegmata.—4. An Athenian, son of Nes- 
torius, presided with distinction over tlie Neo- 
Platonie school at Athens in the early part of 
the fifth eentury, and was surnamed the Great. 
He numbered among his disciples Syrianns of 
Alexandrea, who succeeded him as head of the 
school, and Proclus of Lycia. He wrote com- 
mentaries, which are lost, on the “ Timaeus" 
of Plato, and on Aristotle's treatise “On the 
Soul.” He died at an advanced age, about A.D. 
430. ~ 

Puro or PLūrox (II2o?rov) the giver of 
wealth, at first a surname of Hades, the god of 
the lower world, and afterward used as the real 
name ofthe god. In the latter sense it first oc- 
curs in Euripides. An account of the god is 
given under Hapes. 

PuüTus (IIAo?voc), sometimes called Pluton, 
the personification of wealth, is described as a 
son of lasion and Demeter (Ceres). Vid. lasron. 
Zeus (Jupiter) is said to have deprived him of 
sight, that he might not bestow his favors on 
righteous men exclusively, but that he might 
distribute his gifts blindly, and without any re- 
gard to merit. At Thebes there was a statue 
of Tyche or Fortune, at Athens one of Irene or 
Peace, and at Thespia one of Athena (Minerva) 
Ergane, and in each of these cases Plutus was 
represented as the child ofthose divinities, sym- 
bolically expressing the sources of wealth. He 
seems to have been commonly represented as a 
boy with a Cornucopia. 

Puuviatía (IIAoviráAa, Ptol.: now probably 
Ferro), one of the islands in the Atlantic called 
ForTUuNATE. 

Puuvius, 7. e., the sender of rain, a surname of 
Jupiter among the Romans, to whom sacrifices 
were offered during long-protracted droughts. 

Pyytacoras (Ilvvrayópac). 1. Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, was as- 
sassinated along with his father, B.C. 374.— 
2. King of Salamis in Cyprus, probably suc- 
ceeded Nicocles, though we have no account of 
his accession, or his relation to the previous 
monarchs. He submitted to Alexander in 332, 
and served with a fleet under that monarch at 
the siege of Tyre. 

Popatirius (IIoóaAeíptoc). 1. Son of Æscula- 
pius and Epione or Arsinoe, and brother of Ma- 
chaon, along with whom he led the Thessalians 
of Tricca against Troy. He was, like his broth- 
er, skilled in the medical art. On his return 
from Troy he was cast by a storm on the coast 
of Syros in Caria, where he is said to have set- 
tled. He was worshipped as a hero on Mount 
Dria.—[2. A companion of Æneas, slain by Al- 
sus in Italy.] 

PopancEs (Iloóapkyc). 1..The original name 
of Priam. Vid. Priamus.—2. Son of Iphiclus 
and grandson of Phytacus, was a younger broth- 
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rior and friend of Hector, was slain by a javelin- 
blow from Menelaus in the fight over tlie corpse 
of Patroclus. 

País (loiac), son of Phylacus or ‘Thauma- 
cus, husband of Methone, and the father of Phi- 
loctetes, who is hence called Peantiades, Poan- 
lius heros, Peantia proles, and Peante satus. 
Peas is mentioned among the Argonauts, and 
is said to have Killed with an arrow Talaus in 
Crete. Peas set fire to the pile on which Her- 
cules burned himself, and was rewarded by the 
hero with his arrows. Vid. Hercuues, Pitiroc- 
TETES. 

[Bajirssa (Hocjecoa). 1. A city in Eastern 
Messenia, on the Nedon, with a temple of Mi- 
nerva (Athena) Nedusia.—2. (Ruins still called 
ai Iloincoar), one of the four cities in Ceos (the 
inhabitants of which were removed to Carthza), 
containing a sanctuary of Apollo Smintheus, and 
in the vicinity another of Minerva (Athena) Ne- 
dusia, which Nestor was believed to have built 
on his return from Troy.] 

Pasmanper (Ilvizavdpoc), son of Cheresilaus 
and Stratonice, was the husband of Tanagra, a 
daughter of Æolus or A’sopus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Ephippus and Leucippus. 
He was the reputed fonnder of the town of Ta- 
nagra in Boeotia, which was hence called Pe- 
mandria. When Pemander had inadvertently 
killed his own son, he was purified by Elephe- 
nor. 

Pamaninus (Motuavyvós ; ethnic, the same: 
now probably Maniyas), a fortified place in Mys- 
ia, south of Cyzicus, with a celebrated temple 
of Aesculapius. 

PaNa (Hot7), a personification of retaliation, 
sometimes mentioned as one being, and some- 
times in the plural. The Pænæ belonged to the 
train of Dice, and are akin to the Erinnyes. 

[Pant. 1. Vid. Poasnicia, Cartuaco.—2. Pœ- 
NI, BastuLr, a people of Hispania Betica, con- 
sisting of Phenician settlers blended with the 
old inhabitants of the tand.] 

Pmrovio. Vid. Perovio. 

Póocón (IIóyov.) the harbor of 'Trezen in Ar- 
golis. 

PoLa (now Pola), an ancient town in Istria, 
situated on the western coast, and near the 
Promontory PoLaricum (now Punta di Promon- 
toria), Which was the most southerly point in 
the country. According to tradition, Pola was 
founded by the Colchians, who had been sent in 
pursuit of Medea. It was subsequently a Ro- 
man colony, with the surname Pietas Julia, and 
became an important commercial town, being 
united by good roads with Aquileia and the prin- 
cipal towns of Illyria. Its importance in an- 
tiquity is attested by its magnificent rnins. of 
which the prineipal are those of an amphithea- 
tre, of a triumphal arch (Porta aurea), erected 
to L. Sergius by his wife Salvia Postuma. and 
of several temples. 

P6LEMGN (IloAéuov) 1. I. King of Pontus 
and the Bosporus, was the son of Zenon. the 
orator of Laodicea. As a reward for the serv- 
ices rendered by his father as well as himself; 
he was appointed by Antony in B.C. 39 to the 


er of Protesilaus, and led the 'Thessalians of | government of Cilicia, and he subsequently ob- 


Phylace against Troy. 
Povarce. Vid. HanPYLX. 


tained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. He 
aecompanied Antony in his expedition against 


[Pones (Mods), son of Eetion, a Trojan war- | the Parthians in 36. After the battle of Actium 
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he was able to make his peace with Octavianus, 
who eonfirmed him in his kingdom. About the 
year 16 he was intrusted by Agrippa with the 
charge of reducing thc kingdom of Bosporus, of 
whieh he was made king after conquering the 
country. His reign after this was long and 
prosperous ; he extended his dominions as far 
as the River Tanais ; but having engaged in an 
expedition against the barbarian tribe of the As- 
purgians, he was not only defeated by them, but 
taken prisoner, and put to death. By his sec- 
ond wife Pythodoris, who suceeeded him on the 
throne, he left two sons, Polemon II , and Zenon, 
king of Armenia, and one daughter, who, Was 
married to Cotys, king of Thrace.—2. 11. Son 
of the preceding and of Pythodoris, was raised 
to the sovereiguty of Pontus and Dosporus by 
Caligula in A.D. 39. Bosporus was afterward 
taken from him by Claudius, who assigned it to 
Mithradates, while he gave Polemon a portion 
of Cilicia in its stead, 41. In 62, Polemon was 
induced by Nero to abdieate the throne, and 
Pontus was reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province.—3. Of Athens, an eminent Platonic 
philosopher, was the son of Philostratus, a man 
of wealth and political distinction. In his youth 
Polemon was extremely profligate; but one day, 
when he was about thirty, on his bursting into 
the school of Xenocrates, at the head of a band 
ofrevellers, his attention was so arrested by the 
discourse, which ehanced to be upon temper- 
ance, that he tore off his garland and remained 
an attentive listener, and from that day he 
-Jadopted an abstemious course of life, and eon- 
- tinued to frequent the school, of which, on the 
death of Xenocrates, he became the head, B.C. 
315. He died in 273, at a great age. He es- 
teemed the object of philosophy to be, to exer- 
cise men in things and deeds, not in dialectie 
speculation. He placed the summum bonum in 
living aceording to the laws of nature.—4. Of 
Athens by eitizenship, but by birth either of Il- 
ium, or Samos, or Sicyon, a Stoie philosopher 
and an eminent geographer, surnamed Periege- 
tes (0 wepinyntyc), lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.C. In philosophy he was a disciple of 
Panetius. He made extensive journeys through 
Greece to eolleet materials for his geographical 
works, in the course of which he paid partieu- 
lar attention to the inscriptions on votive offer- 
ings and on columns. As the collector of these 
inscriptions, he was one of the earlier contribu- 
tors to the Greek Anthology. Atheneus and 
other writers make very numerous quotations 
from his works. They were chiefly desenp- 
tions of different parts of Greece: some were 
on the paintings preserved in various places, 
and several are controversial, among which is 
one against Eratosthenes. [The fragments of 
Polemon have been published by Preller in the 
work entitled Polemonis Periegeta Fragmenta, 
collegi, digessit, notis auxit. L. Preller, Lips., 
1838 ]—5. Antonius, a celebrated sophist and 
rhetorieian, flourished under Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the first Antoninus, and was in high favor 
with the two former empcrors. He was born 
of a consular family at Laodicea, but spent the 
greater part of his life at Smyrna. His most 
celebrated disciple was Aristides. Among his 
imitators in subsequent times was Gregory Na- 
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zianzen. His style of oratory Was imposing 
rather than pleasing, and his character was 
haughty and reserved. During the latter part 
of his life he was so tortured by the gout that 
he resolved to put an end to his existence ; he 
had himself shut up in the tomb of his ancestors 
at Laodieca, where he died of hunger at the age 
of sixty-five. ‘The only extant work of Pole- 
mon is the funeral orations for Cynegirus and 
Callimachus, the gencrals who fell at Marathon, 
whieh are supposed to be pronouneed by their 
fathers. ‘These orations are edited by Orelli, 
Lips., 1819.—6. The author of a short Greek 
work on Physiognomy, whieh is still extant. 
He must have lived in or before the third cen- 
tury after Christ, as he is mentioned by Origen, 
and from his style he ean not be supposed to 
have lived much earlier than this time. His 
work'consists of two books ; in the first, which 
contains twenty-three chapters, after proving 
the utility of physiognomy, he lays down the 
general principles of the science; in the second 
book, which consists of twenty-seven chapters, 
he goes on to apply the principles he had before 
laid down, and describes in a few words the 
eharaeters of the courageous man, the timid, 
the impudent, the passionate, the talkative, &c. 
The best edition of it is by Franz in his “ Scrip- 
tores Physiognomonie Veteres," Altenburg, 
1780. 

PórEwóNiuM (IioAsuóviov: lloAsuóvioc, and 
IIoAegovieóc : now Poleman), a city on the coast 
of Pontus, in Asia Minor, built by King Pore- 
mon (probably the second) on thc site of the 
older city of Side, at the mouth of the River 
Sidenus (now Poleman Chai), and at the bottom 
of a decp gulf, with a good harbor. It was the 
eapital of the kingdom of Polemon, eomprising 
the eentral part of Pontus, east of the Iris, whieh 
was hence called Pontus Polemoniaeus. 

Pórías (IleAcce), 2. e., “the goddess proteet- 
ing the city," a surname of Minerva (Athena) 
at Athens, where she was worshipped as the 
proteeting divinity of the Acropolis. 

PoricuwNa (IIoA£yvz, Dor. IIoAcyva : IIo2uyví- 
Tac), a town. 1. In the northwest of Messenia, 
west of Andania.—2. In the northeast of Laco- 
nia.—3. In Chios.—4. In Crete, whose territo- 
ry bordered on that of Cydonia.—5. In Mysia, 
in the distriet Troas, on the left bank of the 
ASsepus, near its source. 

PóLieus (IIoAceóc), “the proteetor of the city,” 
a surname of Jupiter (Zeus), under which he 
had an altar on the aeropolis at Athens. 

PoLioncETES, Demetrius. Vid. DEMETRIUS. 

Poris (IIóA4c), a village of the Locri Opuntii, 
subject to Hyle. 

[Poutsua4 (IlóAccua), a small town ofthe Mys- 
ian district Troas, on the Simois, already in 
Strabo's time in ruins.] 

PóLirEs (IloAírgc). 1.Sonof Priam and Hec- 
uba, and father of Priam the younger, was a val- 
iant warrior, but was slain by Pyrrhus.—[2. One 
of the companions of Ulysses, changed by Circe 
into swine; later legends made him to have 
been stoned to death by the inhabitants of the 
coast of Bruttinm, near Temesa, for having vio- 
lated a maiden in a fit of intoxieation: in re- 
venge, his spirit is said to have pursued tliem 
until they erected a temple to his honor, where 
a maiden was yearly sacrificed to him, until Eu 
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thymon frecd them by having vanquished the evil 
spirit. ] 

PoLrróríum, a town in the interior of Latium, 
destroyed by Ancus Marcius. 

, Portücnuus (IToAtobyoc), i. e., ** protecting the 
city,” oecurs as a surname of several divinitics, 
such as Minerva (Athena) Chaleiceus at Spar- 
ta, and of Minerva (Athena) at Athens. 

Porra, ARGENTARÍa, the wife of the poet Lu- 
can. 

Pottentia (Pollentinus). 1. (Now Polenza), 
x town of the Statielli in Liguria, at the conflu- 
ence of the Sturia and the Tanarus, and subse- 
quently a Roman municipium. It was cele- 
brated for its wool. In its neighborhood Stili- 
cho gained a vietory over the Goths under Ala- 
rie.—2. A town in Picenum, probably identieal 
with Urbs Salvia.—3. (Now Pollenza), a Roman 
colony on the northeastern point of the Balearis 
Major. 

Porrío, ANNivs, was accused of treason (ma- 
jestas) toward the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
but was not brought to trial. He was subse- 
quently one of Nero's intimate friends, but was 
aceused of taking part in Piso’s conspiraey 
against that emperor in A.D. 63, and was in eon- 
sequence banished. 

Porio, C. Asinivs, a distinguished orator, 
poet, and historian of the Augustan age. He 
was born at Rome in B.C. 76, and beeame dis- 
tinguished as an orator at an early age. On the 
breaking out of the civil war he joined Cesar, 
and in 49 he aceompanied Curio to Africa. Aft- 
erthe defeat and death of Curio he crossed over 
to Greece, and fought at Caesar's side at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48). He also accompanied 
Cesar in his campaigns against the Pompeian 
party in Africa (46) and Spain (45). He return- 
ed with Cesar to Rome, but was shortly after- 
ward sent back to Spain, with the eommand of 
the Further Provinee, in order to prosecute the 
war against Sextus Pompey. He was in his 
province at the time of Cesar’s death (44). He 
took no part in the war between Antony and the 
senate; but when Antony was joined by Lepi- 
dus and Octavianus in 43, Pollio espoused their 
cause, and persuaded L. Planeus in Gaul to fol- 
low his example. In the division of the prov- 
inees among the triumvirs, Antony reeeived the 
Gauls. The administration of the Transpadane 
Gaul was committed to Pollio by Antony, and 
he had aeeordingly the difficult task of settling 
the veterans in the lands which had been as- 
signed to them in this province. It was upon 
this occasion that he saved the property of the 
poet Virgil at Mantua from confiscation, whom 
he took under his protection from his love of 
literature. In 40 Pollio took an active part in 
effecting the reeoneiliation between Oetavianus 
and Antony at Brundisium. [n the same year 
he was consul; and it was during his eonsul- 
sbip that Virgil addressed to him his fourth Ec- 
logue. In 39 Antony went to Greece, and sent 
Pollio with a part of his army against the Par- 
thini, an Illyrian people. Pollio defeated the 
Parthini and took the Dalmatian town of Sa- 
lune, and, in consequence of his success, ob- 
tained the honor of a triumph on the 25th of 
Oetober in this year. He gave his son Asin- 
ius Gallus the agnomen of Saloninus after the 
town which he had taken. 
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Illyrian campaign that Virgil addressed to him 
the eighth Eclogue. From this time Pollio: 
withdrew altogether from political life, and de- 
voted himself to the study of literature. He 
still eontinued, however, to exercise his orator- 
ical powers, and maintained his reputation for 
eloquence by his speeches both in the senate 
and the eourts of justice. He died at his Tus- 
culan villa, A.D. 4,in the eightieth year of his 
age, preserving to the last the full enjoyment 
of his health and of all his faculties. Pollio de- 
serves a distinguished place in the history of 
Roman literature, not so much on account of 
his works as of the eneouragement which he 
gave to literature. He was not only a patron 
of Virgil, Horace (vid. Carm., ii., 1), and other 
great poets and writers, but he has the honor of 
having been the first person to establish a pub- 
lie library at Rome, upon which he expended 
the money he had obtained in his Hlyrian cam- 
paign. None of Pollio’s own works have come 
down to us, but they possessed suffieient merit 
to lead his eontemporaries and suecessors to 
elass his name with those of Cicero, Virgil, and 
Sallust as an orator, a poet, and a historian. It 
was, however, as an orator that he possessed 
the greatest reputation. Catullus describes him 
in his youth (Carm., xii., 9) as ** leporum diser- 
tus puer et facetiarum," and Horace speaks of 
him in the full maturity of his powers (Carm., 
ii, 1, 13) as “ Insigne mastis presidium reis et 
consulenti, Pollio, curie ;" and we have also 
the more impartial testimony of Quintilian, the 
two Seneeas, and the author of the Dialogue on. 
Orators to the greatness of his oratorical pow- 
ers. Pollio wrote the history of the eivil wars 
in seventeen books. It commenced with the 
consulship of Metellus and Afranius, B.C. 60, 
in whieh year the first triumvirate was formed, 
and appears to have eome down to the time 
when Augustus obtained the undisputed su- 
premaey of the Roman world. Asa poet Pollio. 
was best known for his tragedies, which are 
spoken of in high terms by Virgil and Horace, 
but which probably did not possess any great 
merit, as they are hardly mentioned by subse- 
quent writers. The words of Virgil (£cl., iii., 
86), * Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina," prob- 
ably refer to tragedies of a new kind, namely, 
such as were not borrowed from the Greck, 
but contained subjects entirely new, taken from 
Roman story. Pollio also enjoyed great repu- 
tation as a critie, but he is ehiefly known in this 
capacity for the severe judgment whieh he pass- 
ed upon his great contemporaries. ‘Thus he 
pointed out many mistakes in the speeches of 
Cicero, censured the Commentaries of Cesar 
for their want of historical fidelity, and found 
fault with Sallust for affeetation in the use of 
antiquated words and expressions. He also 
eomplained of a eertain Patavinity in. Livy, re- 
specting which some remarks are made in the 
life of Livy (p.444, b). Pollio had a son, C. 
Asinius Gallus Saloninus.  Vid.p.320. Asin- 
ius Gallus married Vipsania, the former wife of 
Tiberius, by whom he had several children, 
namely: 1. Asinius Saloninus. 2. Asinius Gal- 
lus. 3. Asinius Pollio, consul A.D. 23. 4. Asin- 
ius Agrippa, consul A.D. 25. 5. Asinius Celer. 

[Pourio, TmesenLros. Vid. TREBELLIUS] 

Porío, VEpíus, a Roman eques e a friend 
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of Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and has ! Gorgias.—2. A celebrated tragic actor, the son 


obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. Ile was accustomed to 
fred his lampreys with human flesh, and when- 
ever a Slave displeased him, the unfortunate 
wretch was forthwith thiown into the pond as 
food for the fish. On one occasion Augustus 
Was supping with him, when a slave had the 
misfortune to break a crystal goblet, and his 
master immediately ordered him to be thrown 
to the fishes. ‘The stave fell at the feet of Au- 
gustus, praying for mercy; and when the em- 
peror could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own accord, 
and eommanded all Pollio's erystal goblets to 
be broken and the fish-pond to be filled up. Pol- 
lio died B.C. 15, leaving a large part of his prop- 
erty to Augustus. Jt was this Pollio who built 
the celebrated villa of Pausilypum near Naples. 

[Pornusca, a city of the Volsci in Latium, 
belonging to the territory of Antium ; accord- 
ing to Nibby, the modern Casal della Mandria, 
with ruins of old fortifications.] 

PonLux or PoLvpEucEs. Vid. Dioscurt. 

Portcux, JūLïus ("loóAtoc HoAvóeókgc). 1. Of 
Naucratis in Egypt, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian. He studied rhetoric at Athens 
under the sophist Adrian, and afterward opened 
a private school in the city, where he gave in- 
struetion in grammar and rhetoric. At a later 
time he was appointed by the Emperor Com- 
modus to the chair of rhetoric at Athens. He 
died during the reign of Commodus at the age 
of fifty-eight. We may therefore assign A.D. 
183 as the year in which he flourished. He 
seems to have been attacked by many of his 
contemporaries on account of the inferior char- 
acter of his oratory, and especially by Lucian in 
his 'Pgrópov ótóácka2oc. Pollux was the author 
of several works, all of which have perished, 
with the exception of the Onomasticon. This 
work is divided into ten books, each of which 
contains a short dedication to the Cesar Com- 
modus : it was therefore published before A.D. 
177, since Commodus became Augustus in that 
year. Each book forms a separate treatise by 
itself, containing the most important words re- 
lating to certain subjects, with short explana- 
tions of the meanings of the words. "The alpha- 
betical arrangement is not adopted, but the 
words are given according to the subjects treat- 
ed of in each book. The best editions are by 
Lederlin and Hemsterhuis, Amsterdam, 1706 ; 
by Dindorf, Lips., 1824 ; and by Imm. Bekker, 
Berol., 1846.—2. A Byzantine writer, the au- 
thor of a Chronieon, which treats at some length 
of the creation of the world, and is therefore 
entitled 'Icropía ovcikg. Like most other By- 
zantine histories, it is a universal history, be- 
ginning with the creation of the world, and com- 
ing down to the time of the writer. The two 
manuseripts from which this work is published 
end with the reign of Valens, but the Paris man- 
uscript is said to come down as low as the death 
of Romanus, A.D. 963. The best edition is by 
Hardt, Munich, 1792. 

Ponvus(IloAoc). 1. A sophist and rhetorician, 
a native of Agrigentum. He was a disciple of 
Gorgias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as 
well as other works mentioned by Suidas. He 
is introduced by Plato as an interlocutor in the 
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of Charictes of Sunium, and a disciple of Archi- 
as of Thurii. It is related of him, that at the 
age of seventy, shortly before his death, he act- 
ed in eight tragedies on four successive days. 

Poryæcos (loAvaiyoc: now Polybos or An- 
timelos), an uninhabited island in the A‘gean 
Sea, near Melos. 

Po.yzenus (Hoàúawoç). 1. Of Lampsacus, à 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopt- 
ed the philosophical system of his friend, and, 
although he had previously acquired great rep- 
utation as a mathematician, he now maintained 
with Epicurus the worthlessness of geometry. 
— 82. Of Sardis, a sophist, lived in the time of 
Julius Cesar. He is the author of four epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology. His full name 
was Julius Polyenus.—3. The Macedonian, the 
author of the work on Stratagems in war (37pe- 
Tyyipara), Which is still extant, lived about the 
middle of the second century of the Christian 
era. Suidas calls him a rhetorician, and we 
learn from Polyzenus himself that he was ac- 
customed to plead causes before the emperor. 
He dedicated his work to M. Aurelius and Verus, 
while they were engaged in the Parthian war, 
about A.D. 163, at which time, he says, he was 
too old to accompany them in their campaigns. 
This work is divided into eight books, of which 
the first six contain an account of the strata- 
gems of the most celehrated Greek generals, 
the seventh of those of barbarous or foreign peo- 
ple, and the eighth of the Romans and illustri- 
ous Women. Parts, however, of the sixth and 
seventh books are lost, so that of the nine hund- 
red stratagems which Polyanus described, only 
eight hundred and thirty-three have come down 
to us. The work is written in a clear and pleas- 
ing style, though somewhat tinged with the ar- 
tificial rhetoric of the age. It contains a vast 
number of anecdotes respecting many of the 
most celebrated men in antiquity ; but its value 
as a historical authority is very much dimin- 
ished by the little judgment which the author 
evidently possessed, and by our ignorance of the” 
sources from which he took his statements. The 
best editions are by Maasvicius, Leyden, 1690 ; 
by Mursinna, Berlin, 1756 ; and by Coray, Paris, 
1809. 

Potysius (HoAvb:0c). 1. The historian, the 
son of Lycortas, and a native of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, was born about B C. 204. His father 
Lycortas was one of the most distinguished 
men of the Achzan league; and Polybius re- 
ceived the advantages of his father's instruetion 
in political knowledge and the military art. He 
must also have reaped great benefit from his 
intercourse with Philopeemen, who was a friend 
of his father's, and on whose death in 182 Po- 
lybius carried the urn in which his ashes were 
deposited. In the following year Polybius was 
appointed one of the ambassadors to Egypt, but 
he did not leave Greece, as the intention of 
sending an embassy was abandoned. From 
this time he probably began to take part in pub- 
lic affairs, and he appears to have soon obtained 
great influence among his countrymen. After 
the conquest of Macedonia in 168, the Roman 
commissioners, who were sent into the south 
of Greece, commanded, at the instigation of 
Callicrates, that one thousand Acheans should 
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be ^ Xe to Rome, to Mc the halo: of second Punie war, and the Social war in Grecee, 
æ: laving assisted E against Per- | and ending with the eonquest of Perseus and 
seus. This number included all the best aud the downfall of the Maeedonian kingdom in 168. 
nalibtest part of the Eom and among them | This was, in fact, the main portion of his work, 
was Polybins. They arrived in Italy in B.C. and its great object was to show how the Ro- 
167, but, instead of being put upon their trial, mans had in this bricf period of fifty-three years 
they were distributed among the Etruscan | eonquered the greater part of the world ; but 
towns. Polybius w as more fortunate than the | since the Greeks were ignorant for the most 
rest of his countrymen. He had probably be- | part of the early history of Rome, he glves a 
come acquainted in Grecee with Emilius Pau- survey of Roman history from the taking of the 
lus or his sous Fabius and Scipio, and the two eity by the Gauls to the commencement of the 
young men now obtained permission from the | second Punie war, in the first two books, which 
prætor for Polybius to reside at Rome in the | thus form an introduction to the hody of the 
house of their father Paulus. Seipio was then | work. ‘With the fall of the Macedonian kino- 
eighteen years of age, and soon beeame warmly ¡dom the supremacy of the Roman dominion 
attached to Polybins. Scipio was aeeompanied | was decided, and nothing more remained for 
by his friend in all his military expeditions, and | the other nations of the world than to yield sub- 
received much advantage from his experienee | mission to the Romans. The second part of 
and knowledge. Polybius, on the other hand, | the work, whieh formed a kind of supplement 
besides finding a liberal patron and protector in | to the former part, comprised the period from 
Scipio, was able by his means to obtain access | the conquest of Perseus in 168 to the fall of 
to public documents, and to aecumulate mate- | Corinth in 146. The history of the conquest 
vials for his great historical work. After re- | of Greece seems to have been eompleted in the 
maining in Italy seventeen years, Polybius re- thirty-ninth book; and the fortieth book proba- 
turned to Peloponnesus in 151, with the surviv- , bly eontaiued a chronological summary of the 
ing Achwan exiles, who were at length allowed whole work. The history of Polybius is one 
by the senate to revisit their native land. He | of the most valuable works that has eome down 
did not, however, remain long in Greeec. He tous from antiquity. He had a clear apprehen- 
joined Scipio in his campaign against Carthage, | sion of the knowledge which a historian mnst 
and was present at the destruetion of that city ; possess; and his preparatory studies were car- 
in 146. Immediately afterward he hurried to | ried on with the greatest energy and persever- 
Greeee, where the Achwans were waging a mad , ance. Thus he not only collected with accu- 
and hopeless war against the Romans. Heap- ' raey and care an account of the events that he 
pears to have arrived in Greeee soon after the | intended to narrate, but he also studied the 
eapture of Corinth ; and he exerted all his in- | history of the Roman constitution, and made 
fluence to alleviate the misfortunes of his eoun- | distant journeys to become acquainted with the 
trymen, and to proeure favorable terms for them. geography of the eountries that he bad to de- 
His grateful fellow-countrymen acknowledged scribe in his work. In addition to this, he had 
the great services he had rendered them, and ' a strong judgment and a striking love of truth, 
statues were erceted to his honor at Megalopo- | and, from having himself taken an active part 
lis, Mantinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other , in political life, he was able to judge of the 
places. Polybius seems now to have devoted : motives and aetions of the great actors in his- 
himself to the eomposition of the great histor- | tory in a way that no mere scholar or rhetorician 
ieal work for whieh he had long been eolleet- | could possibly do. But the eharacteristie feat- 
ing materials. At what period of his life he ure of his work, and the one which distinguishes 
made the journeys into foreign eountries for it from all other histories which have come 
the purpose of visiting the plaees whieh he had down to us from antiquity, is its didactic nature. 
to deseribe in his history, it is impossible to , He did not, like other historians, write to afford 
determine. He tells us (iii., 59) that he under- | amusement to his readers; his object was to 
took long and dangerous journeys into Afriea, teaeh by the past a knowledge of the future, 
Spain, Gaul, and even as far as the Atlantic, on and to deduee from previous events lessons of 
account of the ignoranee whieh prevailed re- | praetieal wisdom. Henee he ealls his work a 
specting those parts. Some of these eountries  Pragmateia (rpayuareía), and not a History (io- 
he visited while serving under Seipio, who af- ropía). The value of history eonsisted, in his 
forded him cvery faeility for the proseeution of opinion, in the instruction that might be obtain- 
his design. At a later period of his life he ed from it. Thus the narrative of events be- 
visited Egypt likewise. He probably aeeom- eame in his view of secondary importance ; 
panied Seipio to Spain in 134, and was present they formed only the text of the politieal and 
at the fall of Numantia, since Cieero states (ad moral diseourses whieh it was the province of 
Fam., V., 12) that Polybius wrote a history of the historian to deliver. Excellent, bowever, 
the Numantine war. He died at the age of | as these discourses are, they materially detract 
eighty-two, in consequence of a fall from his from the merits of the history as a work of art ; 
horse, about 122. The history of Polybius eon- their frequent occurrence interrupts the conti- 
sisted of forty books. It began B.C. 220, where nuity of the narrative, and destroys, to a great 
the history of Aratus left off, and ended at 146, extent, the interest of the reader ip tlie scenes 
in which year Corinth was destroyed, and the which are described. Moreover, he frequently 
independence of Grecce perished. It consisted inserts long episodes. which have little con- 
of two distinct parts, which were probably pub- nection with the nrain subject of his work, be- 
lished at different times, and afterward united cause they have a didactic tendency. Thus we 
into one work. The first part eomprised a find that one whole book (the sixth) was de- 
period of — years, beginning with the; voted to a history of the Roman eonstitntion ; 
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and the thirty-fourth book seems to have been 
exclusively a treatise on geography. The style 
of Polybius bears the impress of his mind ; and 
asinstruction, and not amusement, wasthe great 
object for which he wrote, he did not seek to 
please his readers by the choiee of his phrases 
or the composition of his sentenees. Henee 
the later Greek critics were severe in their con- 
demnation of his style. The greater part of 
the history of Polybius has perished. We pos- 
sess the first five books entire, but of the rest 
we have only fragments and extracts, some of 
which, however, are of considerable length, 
sueh as the account of the Roman army, which 
belonged to the sixth book. There have been 
discovered at different times four distinet col- 
lections of extracts from the lost books. The 
first collection, discovered soon after the revival 
of learning in a MS. brought from Corfu, eon- 
tained the greater part of the sixth book, and 
portions of the following eleven. In 1582 Ursi- 
nus published at Antwerp a second collection 
of Extracts, entitled Excerpta de Legationibus, 
which were made in the tenth century of the 
Christian era by order of Constantinus Por- 
phyrogenitus. In 1634, Valesius published a 
third collection of extracts from Polybius, also 
taken from the Excerpta of Constantinus, en- 
titled Excerpta de Virtutibus et Vitus. The 
fourth collection of extraets was published at 
Rome in 1827 by Angelo Mai, who discovered 
in the Vatican library at Rome the seetion of 
the Excerpta of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, 
entitled Excerpta de Sententiis. ‘The best cdi- 
tion of Polybius with a commentary is by 
Schweigheuser, Lips., 1789-1795, 8 vols. Svo. 
The best edition of the text alone is by Bekker 
(Berol., 1844, 2 vols. 8vo), who has added the 
Vatican fragments. Livy did not use Polybius 
till he came to the seeond Punic war, but from 
that time he followed him very closely. Cieero 
likewise chiefly followed Polybius in the ae- 
eount which he gives of the Roman eonstitution 
in his De Republica. The history of Polybius 
was eontinued by Posidonius and Strabo. Vid. 
Posiwonius, STrRaBo. Besides the great his- 
torical work of which we have been speaking, 
Polybius wrote, 2. The Life of Philopemen, in 
three books. 3. A treatise on Taeties. 4. A 
History of the Numantine War.—2. A freedman 
of the Emperor Augustus, read in the senate 
the will of the emperor after his decease.—3. A 
favorite freedman of the Emperor Claudius. 
He was the companion of the studies of Clau- 
dius; and on the death of his brother, Seneea 
addressed to him a Consolatio, in which he be- 


has been supposed, both by ancient and modern. 
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¡He was the husband of Peribea or Merope. 
Pausanias makes him king of Sieyon, and de- 
scribes him as a son of Mereury (Hermes) and 
Chthonophyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, 
whom he gave in marriage to Talaus, king of 
the Argives.—[2. A Trojan warrior, son of An- 
tenor.—3. Husband of Aleandra, king of Egyp- 
tian Thebes, guest-friend of Menelaus.—4. Ar 
Ithacan, father of the suitor Eurymachus.—5. 
One of the suitors of Penelope, slain by Eume- 
us.—6. A Pheacian mentioned in the Odys- 
sey.]—7. A Greek physician, one of the pupils 
of Hippocrates, was also his son-in-law, and 
lived in the island of Cos, in the fourth century 
B.C. Polybus, with his brothers-in-law, Thes- 
salus and Draeon, were the founders of the an- 
eient medical sect of the Dogmatici. He was 
sent abroad by Hippoerates, with his fellow- 
pupils, during the time of the plague, to assist 
different eities with his medical skill, and he 
afterward remained in his native eountry. He 





critics, to be the author of several trcatises in 
the Hippocratie collection. 

Porxcanpus (ModAvaaproc), onc of the apos- 
tolical fathers, was a native of Smyrna. The 
date of his birth and of his martyrdom are un- 
certain. He is said to have been a disciple of 
the apostle John, and to have been conseerated 
by this apostle bishop of the ehurch at Smyrna. 
It has been eonjectured that he was the angel 
of the ehurch of Smyrna to whom Crist di- 
reeted the letter in the Apoealypse (ii , 8-11); 
and it is certain that he was bishop of Smyrna 
at the time when Ignatius of Antioch passed 
through that city on his way to suffer death at 
Rome, some time between 107 and 116. Igna- 
tius seems to have enjoyed much this Intcr- 
course with Polycarp, whom he had known ip 
former days, when they were both hearers of 
the apostle John. The martyrdom of Polycarp 
oceurred in the perseeution under the emperors 
Mareus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As he 
was led to death, the proeonsul offered him his 
life if he would revile Cunisr. “Eighty and 
six years have I served him,” was the reply, 
* and he never did me wrong : how, then, can 1 
revile my King and my Saviour?” We have 
remaining only one short pieee of Polyearp, his 
Letter to the Philippians, which is published along 
with Ignatius and the other apostolical writers 
Vid. Ienatius. 


[Potycastr (iloAv&ácrg). 1. Daughter of 


| Lygeus, wife of Icarius, mother of Penelope. 


stows the highest praises upon his literary at- | 


tainments. Polybius was put to death through 
the intrigues of Messalina, although he had been 
one of her paramours. 

PorYsórEs (loAvbaryc), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods, was pursued by 
Neptune (Poseidon) aeross the sea as far as the 
island of Cos. There Neptune (Poseidon) tore 
away a part of the island, which was afterward 
called Nisyrion, and, throwing it upon the giant, 
buried him under it. 

PoLYBórTus (IlloA?60roc : ruins at Bulawadin), 
a city of Great Phrygia, east of Synnada. 

PórYsus (IlóAv6oc) 1. King of Corinth, by 
whom @Œdipus was brought up. Ved. Gapirvs. 
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—2. Daughter of Nestor and Anaxibia, wife of 
''elemachus, to whom she bore Perseptolis.] 
PorYcLEs (HoñvxAñc). 1. The name of two 
artists. The elder Polycles was probably an 
Athenian, and flourished about B.C. 370. He 
appears to have been one of the artists of the 
later Athenian sehool, who obtained great ce- 
lebrity by the sensual charms exhibited in their 
works. One ofhis chief works was a celebrated 
statue of an Hermaphrodite. The younger 
Polycles is placed by Pliny in 155, and is said 
to have made a statue of Juno, whieh was placed 
in the portico of Oetavia at Romc, when that 
portico was ereeted by Metellus Macedonicus. 
But sinee most of the works of art with whieh 
Metellus deeorated his portico were not the 
original produetions of living artists, but the 
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works of former masters, it has been conjee- ` 


tured that this Polycles may be no other than 
the Athenian artist already mentioned.—[2. A 
famous athlete, often crowned at the four great 
games of Greece: his statue was placed in the 
sacred grove at Olympia. ] 
Ponycietus (ILoA$x2.etvoc). 
Argos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, 
probably by birth, was one of the most cele- 
brated statuaries of the ancient world; he was 
also a sculptor, an architect, and an artist in 
toreutic. Hc was the pupil of the great Argive 
statuary Ageladas, under whom he had Phidias 
and Myron for his fellow-disciples. He was 
somewhat younger than Phidias, and about the 
same age as Myron. He flourished about B.C. 
452-412. Of his personal history we know 
nothing further. As an artist, he stood at the 
head of the schools of Argos and Sicyon, and 
approached more nearly than any other to an 
equality with Phidias, the great head of the 
Athenian sehool. The essential difference be- 
tween these artists was that Phidias was un- 
surpassed in making the images of the gods, 
Polyeletus in those of men. One of the most 
celebrated works of Polyeletus was his Dory- 
phorus or Spear-bearer, a youthful figure, but 
with the full proportions of a man. ‘This was 
the statue which became known by the name 
of Canon, because in it the artist had embodied 


a perfect representation of the ideal of the hu- | 
Another of his great works was | 


man figure. 


his ivory and gold statue of Juno (Hera) in her | 


temple between Argos and Mycena. - This 
work was executed by the artist in his old age, 
and was doubtless intended by him to rival 
Phidias’s ehryselephantine statues of Minerva 
(Athena) and of Jupiter (Zeus), though it was 
surpassed by them in costliness and size. The 
goddess was seated on a throne, her head 
erowned with a garland, on which were work- 
ed the Graces and the Hours, the one hand 
holding the symbolical pomegranate, and the 
other a sceptre, surmounted by a euckoo, a bird 
sacred to Juno (Hera) on account of her having 
been once seduced by Jupiter (Zeus) under that 
form. This statue remained always the ideal 
model of Juno (Hera). In the department of 
toreutic, the fame of Polycletus no doubt rest- 


ed chiefly on the golden ornaments of his statue | 
of Juno (Hera); but he also made small bronzes | 


(sigilla) and drinking-vessels (phiale). As an 
architect, Polyclctus obtained great celebrity by 
the theatre, and the circular building (tholus) 
which he built in the sacred inclosure of Æs- 
culapius at Epidaurus.—2. The Younger, also a 
statuary of Argos, of whom very little is known, 
because his fame was eclipsed by that of his 
more celebrated namesake, and, in part, con- 
temporary. ‘The younger Polyeletus may be 
placed about 400.—3. Of Larissa, a Greek his- 
torian, and one of the numerous writers of the 
history of Alexander the Great. [Most of the 


extracts from his histories refer to the geogra- | 


phy of the countries which Alexander invadéd. 
‘They are collected, with a notice of the author, 
by C. Müller, in his Scriptores Rerum Alexandri 
Magni, p. 129-33, in Didot's Bibliotheca Greca, 
Paris, 1846.]—4. A favorite freedman of Nero, 
who sent him into Britain to inspect the state 


of the island. 


1. The Elder, of | 


POLYCRATES. 

. _Ponyerires (Hoduxpárac). 1. Of Samos, one 
_ of the most fortunate, ambitious, and treaeher- 
, ous of the Greek tyrants. With the assistanee 
i of his brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, he 
made himself master of the island toward the 

! latter end of the reign of Cyrus. At first he 
| shared the supreme power with his brothers ; 
¡but he shortly afterward put Pantagnotus to 
| death and banished Syloson. Waving thus be- 
| come sole despot, he raised a powerful 1leet, 
and extended his sway over several of ihe 
, neighboring islands, and cven conquered some 
towns on the main land. He had formed an al- 

lianee with Amasis, king of Egypt, who, how- 

ever, finally renounced it through alarm at the 

; amazing good fortune of Polycrates, which never 
met with any check or disaster, and which there- 
fore was sure, sooner or later, to incur the envy 
of the gods. Such, at least, is the account of 
Herodotus, who has narrated the story of the 
rupture between Amasis and Polycrates in his 
most dramatic manner. Ina letter which Ama- 
sis wrote to Polyerates, the Egyptian monarch 
advised him to throw away one of his most val- 
uable possessions, in order that he might thus 
inflict some injury upon himself. In accord- 
| ance with this advice, Polycrates threw into the 
sea a seal-ring of extraordinary beauty ; but in 

| a few days it was found in the belly of a fish, 
Which had been presentcd to him by a fisher- 
man. In the reign of Cambyses, the Spartans 
and Corinthians sent a powerful force to Samos 
in order to depose the tyrant; but their expe- 
| dition failed, and after besieging the city forty 
days, they left the island. The power of Poly- 
erates now became greater than ever. The 
great works which Herodotus saw at Samos 
were probably exeeuted by him. He lived in 
great pomp and luxury, and, like others of the 
Greek tyrants, was a patron of literature and 
the arts. ‘The most eminent artists and poets 
found a ready weleome at his court, and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly cele- 
brated. But in the midst of all his prosperity 
he fell by the most ignominious fate. Oreetes, 
the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly hatred 
against Polycrates. By false pretenees, the sa- 
trap contrived to allure him to the main land, 
where he was arrested soon after his arrival, 
and crucified, 522.—2. An Athenian rhetorician 
and sophist of some repute, a contemporary of 
Socrates and Isoerates, taught first at Athens 
and afterward at Cyprus. He was the teach- 
cr of Zoilus. {Ie wrote, 1. An aeeusation 
! of Socrates, whieh was a deelamation on the 
subject, composed some years after the death 

| of the philosopher. 2. A defence of Busiris. 
| The oration of Isocrates, entitled Busiris, is ad- 
dressed to Polycrates, and points out the faults 


1 





whieh the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. 3. An obscene poem, which 
he published under the name of the poetess Phi- 
lenis, for the purpose of injuring her reputation. 
—(3. An Athenian, a Jochagus in the army of 
the Greek auxiliaries of the younger Cyrus, @ 

friend of Xenophon, whom he defended on one 

occasion. —4. Descended from an illustrious 
family at Argos, went to the court of Ptolemy 
| Philopator, and proved of great service in drill- 

ing the Egyptian troops. He commanded the 
| cavalry on the left wing at the E a Raphia 
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in B.C. 217 against Antiochus HL, in whicli 
Antiochus was defeated, and which secured to 
Ptolemy the provinces of Colesyria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine. Although young, Polycrates was 
appointed governor of Cyprus, which office he 
filled with ability and integrity. In his later 
years he appears to have changed for the worse, 
and to have indulged in every vice. ] 

[Porvcron (IloAvkrop), son of Pterelaus, a 
prince of Ithaca. <A place in Ithaca, Polycto- 
rium, was believed to have derived its name 
from him. 

PovYpiwas(IHoAvÓGuac) 1. Son of Panthous 
and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus.—2. Of Sco- 
tussa in Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered in 
the Pancratium at the Olympic games in Ol. 93, 
BC. 408. His size was immense, and the most 
marvellous stories are related of his strength, 
how he killed without arms a huge and fierce 
tion on Mount Olympus, how he stopped a char- 
iot at full gallop, &c. His reputation led the 
Persian king, Darius Ochus, to invite him to 
his court, where he performed similar feats.— 
3 Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was intrusted by 
his fellow-citizens, about B C. 375, with the su- 
preme government of their native town. He 
afterward entered into a treaty with Jason of 
Phere. On the murder of Jason in 370, his 
brother Polyphron put to death Polydamas. 

PorvbEoTEs (lloAvóék7zgc) 1. King of the 
island of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and 
brother of Dietys. He received kindly Danaé 
and Perseus, when the chest in which they had 
been exposed by Acrisius floated to the island 
of Seriphos. His story is related under Per- 
sgus.—2. King of Sparta, was the eldest son of 
Eunomus, the brother of Lycurgus the lawgiver, 
and the father of Charilaüs, who succeeded 
him. Herodotus, contrary to the other authori- 
. ties, makes Polydectes the father of Eunomus. 

PoyvpEvcEs (11oAvóecórgc). one ofthe Dioscuri, 
and the twin-brother of Castor, called by the 
Romans Pollux. Ved. Dioscurt. 

[PoLYpora (IloAvóópa) 1. A daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys.—2. Daughter of Meleager 
and Cleopatra, was married to Protesilaus, after 
whese death she made away with herselt.—3. 
‘Dai ghter of Peleus and Antigone was a sister 
sof Achilles, and married to Spercheius or Borus, 
by whom she became the motherof Menesthius. ] 

Potynorus (oAvdwpoc). 1. King of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and Harmonia, husband of Nyc- 
teis, and father of Labdacus.—2. The youngest 
among the sons of Priam and Laothoé, was 
slain by Achilles. This is the Homeric ac- 
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«count; but later traditions make him a son of . 


Priam and Hecuba, and give a different account 
-of his death. 
Tlinm was on the point of falling into the hands 
of the Grecks, Priam intrusted Polydorus anda 


One tradition relates that, when . 


large sum of money to Polymestor or Polym- | 


nestor, king of the Thracian Chersonesus. Aft- 
er the destruction of ‘Troy, Polymestor killed 
Polydorus for the purpose of getting possession 
of his treasures, and cast his body into the sea. 


His body was afterward washed upon the coast, | 
where it was found and recognized by his moth- 
«21 Hecuba, who, together with other Trojan cap- 
‘tives, took vengeance npon Polymestor by kill- 


POMVPIDUS 


Another tradition stated that Polydorus was in- 
trusted to his sister Iliona, who was married to 
Polymestor. She brought him up as her own 
son, while she made every one else believe that 
her own son Deiphilus or Deipylus was Poly- 
dorus. The Greeks, anxious to destroy the 
race of Priam, promised to Polymestor Electra 
for his wife, and a large amount of gold, if he 
would kill Polydorus.  Polymestor was pre- 
valled npon, and he aecordingly slew his own 
son. Polydorus thereupon persnaded his sis- 
ter Iliona ta kill Polymestor.—3. King of Sparta, 
was the son of Alcamenes and the father of 
Euryerates, who succeeded him. He assisted 
in bringing the first Messenian war to a conclu- 
sion, D.C. 724. He was murdered by Polemar- 
chus, a Spartan of high family ; but his name 
was precious among his people on account of his 
justice and kindness. Crotona and the Epi- 
zephyrian Locri were founded in his reign.—4. 
Brother of Jason of Phere, obtained the su- 
preme power, along with his brother Polyphron, 
on the death of Jason in B.C. 370, but was 
shortly afterward assassinated by Polypliron — 
5. A sculptor of Rhodes, one of the associates 
of Agesander, in the execution of the celebrated 
gronp of the Laocoon. Vid. AGESANDER. 

PoLyeucTus (Ho? vevxroc), an Athenian orator 
of the demus Sphettus, was a political friend of 
Demosthenes, with whom he worked in resist- 
ing the Macedonian party. 

PoLyenorus (IloAvyvwroc), one of the most 
celebrated Greek painters, was a native of the 
island of Thasos, and was honored with the citi- 
zenship of Athens, on which account he is some- 
times called an Athenian. His father, Aglao- 
phon, was his instructor in his art; and he had 
a brother, named Aristophon, who was also a 
painter. Polygnotus lived on intimate terms 
with Cimon and his sister Elpinice; and he 
probably came to Athens in B.C. 463, after the 
subjugation of Thasos by Cimon. He appears 
to have been at that time an artist of some repu- 
tation, and he continued to exercise his art al- 
most down to the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war (431). The period of his greatest ar- 
tistic activity at Athens seems to have been 
that which elapsed from his removal to Athens 
(463) to the death of Cimon (449), who employ- 
ed him in the pictorial decoration of the public 
buildings with which he began to adorn the 
city, such as the temple of Theseus, the Ana- 
céum, and the Pecile. He afterward went to 
Delphi, when he was employed with other art- 
ists in decorating the buildings connected with 
the temple. He appears to have returned to 
Athens about 435, where he execnted a series 
of paintings in the Propylea of the Acropolis. 
The Propylea were commenced in 437, and 
completed in 432. The subjects of the pictures 
of Polygnotus were almost invariably taken from 
Homer and the other poets of the epic cycle. 
They appear to have been mostly painted on 
panels, which were afterward let into the walls 
where they were to remain. 

Potyuymnta. Vid Potywnta. 

PotYinus (IloAsióog) 1. Son of Ceranus, 
grandson of Abas, and great-arandson of Me- 
lampus. He was, like his ancestor Melampus, 
a celebrated soothsayer at Corinth, and is de- 


ing his two children, and putting out his eyes. scribed as the father of EuchenorÉAstycratia, 
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and Manto. When Alcathous had murdered 
his own son Callipolis at Megara, he was puri- 
fied by Polyidus, who erected at Megara a sanc- 
tuary to Bacchus (Dionysus), and a statue of 
the god.—2. A dithyrambic poet of the most 
flourishing period of the later Athenian dithy- 
ramb, and also skillful as a painter, was con- 
temporary with Philoxenus, Timotheus, and 
Telestes, about B.C. 400. 

[Po.ymepium (IloAvugótov), a village of the 
Mysian district Troas, forty stadia from the 
promontory of Lectum, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Assns.] 

[PouvwgLE (ItoAvugAg), daughter of Phylas, 
wife of Echecles, by Mercury (Hermes) mother 
of Eudorus.] 

[PouymeLus (IloZéugAoc), a Trojan warrior, 
slain by Patroclus before Troy.] 

POLYMESTOR or POLYMNESTOR. 
DORUS. 

PoLymxesTuS Or POLYMNASTUS (TloAtuvyoroc), 
the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, ele- 
giac, and lyric poet, and a musician. He flour- 
ished B.C. 675-644. He belongs to the school 
of Dorian music, which flourished at this time 
at Sparta, where he carried on the improve- 
ments of Thaletas. 
tacked his poems for their erotic character. 
As an elegiac poet, ho may be regarded as the 
predecessor of his fellow-countryman, Mimner- 
mus. 

[Potymnestus (Io2$uvgoroc). 
LA.) 

Pornymnía or Potytymnta (IloAvuvea), daugh- 


Vid. Pory- 


Vid. Punroni- 


zer of Jupiter (Zeus), and one of the nine Muses. : 


She presided over lyric poetry, and was believed 
to have invented the lyre. In works of art she 
was usually represented in a pensive attitude. 
Vid. Musa. 

Potrnices (Mlo2vveixgc), son of Edipos and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles and Antigone. 
His story is given under Errocies and Apnas- 
TUS. 

{Potyraipes. Vid. Tukoents.} 

Ponyrnamus (IHoA?óguoc). 1. Son of Neptune 
“Poseidon) and the nymph Thoosa, was one of 
the Cyclopes in Sicily. Vid. Cvcnores. He is 
represented as a gigantic monster, having only 
one eye in the centre of his forehead, caring 
nought for the gods, and devouring human flesh. 
He dwelt in a cave near Mount tna, and fed 
his flocks upon the mountain. He fell in love 
with the nymph Galatea, but as she rejected 
him for Acis, he destroyed the latter by crush- 
ing him under a huge rock. When Ulysses was 


driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus devoured some , 


of his companions; and Ulysses would have 
shared tlie same fate, had he not put out the 
eye of the monster while he was asleep. Vid. 
ULvYsses.—2. Son of Elatus or Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Hippea, was one of the Lapithe at 
Larissa in Thessaly. He was married to Lao- 
nome, a sister of Hercules. He was also one 
of the Argonauts, but being left behind by them 
in Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell fighting 
against the Chalybes. 

Ponyrnron (Ilo2?ópov), brother of Jason of 
Phera, succeeded to the supreme power with 
his brother Polydorus on the death of Jason in 
B.C. 370. Shortly afterward he murdered Poly- 
dorus. He exercised his power with great 


The Attic comedians at- | 
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| cruelty, and was murdered in his turn, 369, by. 
bis nephew Alexander, who proved a still great- 


! er tyrant. 


Pobyrayrks (floAvmoírgc), son of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia, was one of the Lapithe, and 
Joined the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

Ponyrrninia or -ium (IluAuppnvia: Tloauppa- 

| vtoc), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole western corner of the island. It pos- 
sessed a sanctuary of Dictynna, and is said to 
| have been colonized by Acheans and needa 
| monians. 

Porysvercuon (IToAvozépyov), a Macedonian, 
and a distinguished officer of Alexander the 
Great. In B.C. 323 he was appointed by Alex- 
ander second in command of the army of in- 
valids and veterans, which Craterus had to con- 
duct home to Macedonia. He afterward served 
under Antipater in Europe, and so great was 
the confidence which the latter reposed in him. 
that Antipater on his death-bed (319) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of the king, while he assigned to his 

| own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
i chiliarch. Polysperchon soon became involved 
iin war with Cassander, who was dissatisfied 
| with this arrangement. Jt was in the course 
| of this war that Polysperchon basely surrender- 
¡ed Phocion to the Athenians, in the hope of 
securing the adherenee of Athens. Although: 
| Polysperchon was supported by Olympias, and 
| possessed great influence with the Macedonian 
| soldiers, he proved no match for Cassander, and 
| was obliged to yield to him possession of Mac- 
edonia about 316. Tor the next few years Poly- 
sperchon is rarely mentioned, but in 310 he 
again assumed an important part by reviving 
the long-forgotten pretensions of Hercules, the 
. son of Alexander and Barsine, to the throne of 
. Macedonia. Cassander marched against him, 
| but, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, he 
|entered into secret negotiations with Poly- 
| sperchon, and persuaded the latter, by prom- 
| ises and flatteries, to murder Hercules. From 
| this time he appears to have served under Cas- 
sander; but the period of his death is not men 
| tioned. 
|  (PoLystrarus (lloA?orpaToc) 1. An eminent 
, Epicurean philosopher, succeeded Hermarchus 
as the head of the sect, and was himself succeed- 
| ed by Dionysius. — 2. An epigrammatic poet, 
| who lived probably soon after the taking of Cor- 
| inth, B.C. 146: two of his epigrams are given 
¡in the Anthology, one of which is on the de- 
| struction of Corinth.] 
i PoLyTIimETUS (IIoAvzíugroc: now Sogd or Ko- 
| kik in Bokhara), a considerable river of Sogdiana, 
which, according to Strabo, vanished under 
i 


i 





ground near Maracanda (now Samarkand), or, 
as Arrian says, Was lost in the sands of the 
steppes. 

[Potyrropus (IloAózpozorc), leader of a troop 
of mercenaries in the Spartan service, seized 
Orchomenus B.C. 370; he fell in an attack 
made by the Mantineans under Lycomedes on 

| Orchomenus.] j 

Poryxixa (IIoAvzévg). daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still linger- 
ing on the coast of Thrace, the shade of Achil- 
les appeared to them, demanding e ai 
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should be sacrificed to him. Neoptolemus ae- 
cordingly sacrificed her on the tomb of his fa- 
ther. It was related that Achilles had promised 
Priam to bring about a peace with the Greeks, 
if the king would give him his daughter Polyx- 
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knight originally from Antioch, rose to the high- 
est dignities under M. Aurelius. ‘This emperor 
gave him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. He 
lived to the reign of Severus. 

Powrén (Woumpios, Mouraía, Houzgta: Pom- 


ena in marriage ; and that when Achilles had | peianus), a city of Campania, was situated on 
gone to the temple of the Thymbraan Apollo, | the coast, at the mouth of the River Sarnus, and 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius; but, in conse- 


for the purpose of negotiating the marriage, he 

was treachcrously killed by Paris. Another 
tradition stated that Achilles and Polyxcna fell 
in love with each other when Hector's body was 
delivered up to Priam; aud that Polyxena fled 
to the Greeks after the death of Achilles, and 
killed herself on the tomb of her beloved with 
a sword. 


was the leader of the Epeans before Troy.] 
Porvyxo (IloAvio). 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was celebrated as a proph- 
etess.—2. An Argive woman, married to 'Tlepo- 
lemus, son of Hercules, followed her husband to 
Rhodes, where, according to some traditions, 
she is said to have put to death the celebrated 
Helen. Vid. HELENA. 
Porvz&ELus(ILoA055Aoc). 1. Brother of Hieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse. Vid. Mirrow.—2. Of 
Rhodes, an historian, of uncertain date, wrote 
a history of his native country.—3. An Athenian 
comic poet, belonging to the last period of the 
Old Comedy and the beginning of the Middle. 
[ His fragments are edited by Meineke, in Comic. 
Grac. Fragm., vol. i., p. 477-79, cdit. minor.] 
[Pometia. . Vid. Suessa Pomeria.] 


| 


{ 


quence of the physical changes which the sur 
rounding country has undergone, the ruins of 
Pompeii are found at present about two miles 
from the sea. Pompcii was first in the hands 
of the Oscans, afterward of the Tyrrhenians, 
and finally became a Roman municipium. It 


' was partly destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 
[PoLyxixus (lloAóZsvoc), son of Agasthenes, | 63, but was overwhelmed in 79, along with 
grandson of Augeas, fathcr of Amphimachus, ' Herculaneum and Stabiz, by the great eruption 


l 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


| 


| 


of Mount Vesuvius. The lava did not reach 


1. The nurse of Queen | Pompeii, but the town was covered with suc- 


cessive layers of ashes and other volcanic mat- 
ter, on which a soil was gradually formed. 
'Thus a great part of the eity has been preserved, 
with its market-places, theatres, baths, temples, 
and private houses; and the excavation of it in 
modern times has thrown great light upon many 
points of antiquity, such as the construction of 
Roman houses, and, in general, all subjects con- 
nected with the private life ofthe ancients. ‘The 
first traces of the ancient city were discovered 
in 1689, rising above the ground; but it was 


. not till 1721 that the excavations were com- 


menced. These have been continued with va- 


| rious interruptions down to the present day, 


Pomona, the Roman divinity of the fruit of | 
trees, hence called Pomorum Patrona. Hoer name ' 


is evidently derived from Pomum. 
resented by the pocts as beloved by several of 
the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus, 


She is rep- ` 


Vertumnus, and others. Her worship must orig- . 


inally have been of considerable importance. 
since a special priest, under the name of flamen 
Pomonalis, was appointed to attend to her serv- 
ice. 

[Pompaspius Sito. Vid. Sivo.] 

Pomrra. 1. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
son of the consul of B.C. 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She mar- 
ried C. Cesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, 
but was divorced by him in 61, because she 
was suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into her husband’s 
house while she was celebrating the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea.—2. Sister of Cn. Pompey, the 
triumvir, marricd C. Memmius, who was killed 
in the war against Sertorius in 75.—3. Daughter 
of the triumvir by his third wife Mucia. She 
marricd Faustus Sulla, the son of the dictator, 
who perished in the African war, 46. She aft- 
erward married L. Cornelius Cinna, and her 
son by this marriage, Cn. Cinna Magnus, enter- 
ed into a conspiracy against Augustus. As her 
brother Sextus survived her, she must have died 
before 35.—4. Daughter of Sextus Pompey, the 
son of the triumvir, and of Scribonia. At the 
peace of Misenum in 39 she was betrothed to 
M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of 
Octavianus, but was never married to him. She 
accompanied her father in his flight to Asia, 36. 
—5. Paunina. Vid. PAULINA. 

PourziANUs, Tin. CLAUptvs, son of a Roman 
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and now about half the city is exposed to view. 
It was surrounded by walls, which were about 
two miles in circumference, surmounted at in- 
tervals by towers, and containing six gates. 
PowvrioróLis (Ilouzjiovzo2ic), the name of 
several cities founded or enlarged by Pompey. 
1. (Now Tash Koprz) an inland city of Cappa- 
docia, southwest of Sinope, on the River Am- 
nias (now Gok Irmak), a western tributary of 
the Halys.—2. Vid. Pourenox.—3. Vid. Sorok. 
Pomritus. 1. Q. Pomextus, said to have been 
the son of a fiute-player, was the first of the 
family who rose to dignity in the state. He was 
consul in 141, when he carried on war against 
the Numantines in Spain. Having been defeat- 
ed by tlic enemy in several engagements, he con- 
eluded a pcace with them ; but on the arrival 
of his successor in the command, he disowned 
the treaty, which was declared invalid by the 
senate. He was censor in 131 with Q. Metel- 
lus Macedonicus.—2. Q. Powreius Rurus, either 
son or grandson of the preceding, Was a zealous 
supporter of the aristocratical party. He was 
tribune of the plebs 100, prætor 91, and con- 
sul 88, with L. Sulla. When Sulla set out for 
the East to conduct the war against Mithra- 
dates, he left Italy in charge of Pompcius Rufus, 
and assigned to him the army of Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying on 
Strabo, however, who 
was unwilling to be deprived of the command, 
caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by the 
soldiers. Cicero mentions Pompeius Rufus 
among the orators whom lie had heard in his 
youth.—3. Q. Pomprivs Rurus, son of No. 2, 
married Sulla's daugliter, and was murdered by 
the party of Sulpieius and Marius in the forum 


; during the consulship of his father, SS.— 4. Q. 
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PoxPEtus Rurvs, son of No. 3, and grandson of | 


the dictator Sulla, was tribune of the plebs 52, 
when he distinguished himself as the great par- 
tisan of the triumvir Pompey, and assisted the 
fatter in obtaining the sole consulship. Rufus, 
however, on the expiration of his office, was ac- 
eused of Vis, was eondemned, and went into 
exile at Bauli in Campania.—5. Q. Pomertus 
Rurus, prætor 63, was sent to Capua to watch 
over Campania and Apulia during Catiline’s 
conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Africa, with the title of proconsul. —6. Sex. 
Pomprius, married Lucilia, a sister of the poet 
C. Lueilius.—7. Sex. Powreius, elder son of 
No. 6, never obtained any of the higher offices 
of the state, but acquired great reputation as a 
man of learning, and is praised by Cicero for 
his accurate knowledge of jurisprudence, geom- 
etry, and the Stoie philosophy.—S. Sex. Pox- 
PEIUS, a descendant of No. 7, consul A.D. 14, 
with Sex. Appuleins, in which year the Emperor 
Augustus died. He seems to have been a pa- 
tron of literature. Ovid addressed him several 
letters during his exile ; and it was probably 
this same Sex. Pompeius whom the writer Va- 
lerius Maximus accompanied to Asia, and of 
whom he speaks as his Alexander.—9. Cy. Pox- 
PEIUS STRABO, younger son of No. 6, and father 
of the triumvir. 
103, pretor 94, and propretor in Sicily in the 
following year. He was consul 89, when he 
earried on war with success against the allies, 
subduing the greater number of the Italian pco- 
ple who were still in arms. ‘Toward the end 
of the year he brought forward the law (lex Pom- 
peta) which gave to all the towns of the Trans- 
padani the Jus Latii or Latinitas. He continu- 
ed in the south of Italy as proconsul in the fol- 
lowing year (88), and when Pompeius Rufus 
(No. 2) was appointed to succeed him in the 
command of the army, Strabo caused him to be 
assassinated by the troops. Next year (87) the 
Marian party obtained the upper hand. Strabo 
was summoned by the aristocratical party to 
their assistance; and, though not active in their 
cause, he marched to the relief of the city, and 
fought a battle near the Colline Gate with Cinna 
and Sertorius. Shortly afterward he was killed 
by lightning. Tis avarice and cruelty had made 
him hated by the soldiers to such a degree that 
they tore his corpse from the bier and dragged 
it through the streets. Cieero describes him 
(Brut., 47) “as worthy of hatred on account of 
his cruelty, avarice, and perfidy.” He possess- 
ed some reputation as an orator, and still more 
as a general. He left behind him a considerable 
property, especially in Picenum.—10. Cx. Pom- 
+erus Macnus, the Triumvim, son of No. 9, was 
born on the 30th of September, B.C. 106, in the 
consulship of Atilius Serranus and Servilius 
Cepio, and was, consequently, a few months 


younger than Cicero, wlio was born on the 3d | Crassus had previously defeated. 


Ile was qu&stor in Sardinia | 


| 
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Sulla was on the point of returning from Greece 
to Italy, Pompey hastened into Picenum, where 
he raised an army of three legions. Although 
only twenty-three years of age, Pompey display- 
ed great military abilities in opposing the Marian 
generals by whom he was surrounded; and when 
he succecded in joining Sulla in the course of the 
year (83), he was saluted by the latter with the 
title of Imperator. During the remainder of the 
war in Italy Pompey distinguished himself as 
one of the most successful of Sulla’s senerals 4 
and when the war in Italy was brought to a 
close, Sulla sent Pompey against the Marian 
party in Sicily and Africa. Pompey first pro- 
eceded to Sicily, of which he easily made him- 
self master (82): here he put Carbo to death. 
In 81 Pompey crossed over to Africa, where he 
defeated Cn. Domitius Ahenorbarbus and the 
Numidian king Hiarbas, after a hard-fought bat- 
tle. On his return to Rome in the same year, 
he was received with enthusiasm by the peo- 
ple, and was greeted by Sulla with the surname 
of Macnvus, a name which he bore ever after- 
ward, and lianded down to his ehildren. Pom- 
pey, however, not satisfied with this distinetion, 
sued for a triumph, which Sulla at first refused ; 
but at length, overcome by Pompey's importu- 
nity, he allowed him to have his own way. Ac- 
cordingly, Pompey, who had not yet held any 
public office, and was still a simple eques, en- 
tered Rome in triumph in September, 81, and 
before he had completed his twenty-fifth year. 
Pompey continued faithful to the aristocracy 
after Sulla’s death (78), and supported the con- 
sul Catulus in resisting the attempts of his col- 
league Lepidus to repeal the laws of Sulla; and 
when Lepidus had recourse to arms in the fol- 
lowing year (77), Pompey took an active part in 
the war against him, and suceceded in driving 
him out of Italy. The aristocracy, however, 
now began to fear the young and successful 
general; but since Sertorius in Spain had for 
the last three years successfully opposed Metel- 
lus Pius, one of the ablest of Sulla’s generals, 
and it had become necessary to send the latter 
some effectual assistance, the senate, with con- 
siderable reluctance, determined to send Pom- 
pey to Spain, with the title of proconsul, and 
with equal powers to Metellus. Pompey re- 
mained in Spain between five and six years 
(76-71); but neither he nor Metellus was able 
to gain any decisive advantage over Sertorius. 


| But when Sertorius was treacherously murder- 





1 


ed by his own ofticer Perperna in 82, the war 
was speedily brought to a close. Perperna was 
easily defeated by Pompey in the first battle, 
and the whole of Spain was subdued by the 
early part of the following year (71). Pompey 
then returned to Italy at the head of his army. 
In his march toward Rome he fell in with the 
remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 
Pompey cut 


of January in this year, and six years older than to pieces these fugitives, and therefore claimed 
Cesar. He fought under his father in 89 against for himself, in addition to all his other exploits, 


the Italians, when he was only seventeen years , the glory of finishing the Servile war. 


Pompey 


of age, and continued with him till his death | was now a eandidate for the consulship ; and 


two years afterward. For the next few years 
the Marian party had possession of Italy; and 
accordingly Pompey, who adhered to the aristo- 
eratical party, was obliged to keep in the back 
ground. But when it became known in 84 that 


although he was ineligible by law, Inasmuch as 

he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 

the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 

offices of the state, still his election was eer- 

tain. His military glory had charmed the peo- 
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ple; and as it was known that the aristocracy ' war to a conclusion. On the approach of Pom- 
looked upon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased pey, Mithradates retreated toward Armenia, but 
to regard him as belonging to this party, and he was defeated by the Roman general; and as 
hoped to obtain, through him, a restoration of Tigranes now refused to receive him into his 
the rights and privileges of which they had been dominions, Mithradates resolved to plunge inte 
deprived by Sulla. Pompey was accordingly , the heart of Colchis, and from thence make his 
elected consul, along with M. Crassus ; and on | way to his own dominions in the Cimmerian 
the 31st of December, 71, he entered the city | Bosporus. Pompey now turned his arms against 
a second time in his triumphal car, a simple | Tigranes ; but the Armenian king submitted to 
eques. In his consulship (70), Pompey openly | him without a contest, and was allowed to con- 
broke with the aristocracy, and became the | lude a peace with the republic. In 65 Pom- 
great popular hera. He proposed and carried | pey set out in pursuit of Mithradates, but he 
a law, restoring to the tribunes the power of | met with mach opposition from the Iberians anc 
which they had been deprived by Sulla. He | Albanians; and after advancing as far as the 
also afforded his all-powerful aid to the Lex | River Phasis (now Faz), he resolved to leave 
Aurelia, proposed hy the pretor L. Aurelius | these savage districts. He accordingly retraced 
Cotta, by which the judices were to be taken in | his steps, and spent the winter at Pontus, which 
future from the senatus, equites, and tribuni , he reduced to the form of a Roman province. 
zrarii, instead of from the senators exclusive- | In 64 he marched into Syria, deposed the king 
ly, as Sulla had ordained. In carrying both | Antiochus Asiaticus, and made that country also 
these measures Pompey was strongly support- | a Roman province. In 63 he advanced further 
ed by Cesar, with whom he was thus brought | south, in order to establish the Roman suprem- 
into close connection. Forthe next two years | acy in Phoenicia, Coelesyria, and Palestine. 
(69 and 68) Pompey remained in Rome. In 67 | The Jews refused to submit to him, and shut 
the tribune A. Gabinius brought forward a bill, | the gates of Jerusalem against him, and it was 
proposing to confer upon Pompey the command | not till after a siege of three months that the 
of the war against the pirates with extraordi- | city was taken. Pompey entered the Holy of 
nary powers. ‘This bill was opposed by the | Holies, the first time that any human being, ex- 
aristocracy with the utmost vehemence, but | cept the high priest, had dared to penetrate into 
was notwithstanding carried. 'l'he pirates were | this sacred spot. It was during the war in Pal- 
at this time masters of the Mediterranean, and | estine that Pompey received intelligence of the 
had not only plundered many cities on the coasts | death of Mithradates. Vid. Mirurapates, No. 6. 
of Greece and Asia, but had even made descents | Pompey spent the next winter in Pontus; and 
upon Italy itself. As soon as Pompey received | after settling the affairs of Asia, he returned to 
the command, he began to make his prepara- | Italy in 62. He disbanded his army almost im- 
tions for the war, and completed them by the | mediately after landing at Brundisium, and thus 
end of the winter. His plans were formed with | calmed the apprehensions of many, who feared 
great skill and judgment, and were crowned |that, at the head of his victorious troops, he 
with complete success. ln forty days he cleared | would seize upon the supreme power. He did 
the Western Sea of pirates, and restored com- | not, however, return to Rome till the following 
munication between Spain, Africa, and Italy. | year (51), and he entered the city in triumph 
He then followed the main body of the pirates | on the 30th of September. He had just com- 
to their strong-holds on the coast of Cilicia; | pleted his forty-fifth year, and this was the third 
and after defeating their fleet, he induced a great | time that he had enjoyed the honor of a tri- 
part of them, by promises of pardon, to surren- | umph. With this triumph the first and most 
der to him. Many of these he settled at Soli, | glorious part of Pompey's life may be said to 
which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. | have ended. Hitherto his life had been an al- 
‘The second part of the campaign occupied only | most uninterrupted succession of military glory. 
forty-nine days, and the whole war was brought | But now he was called upon to play a prominent 
to a conclusion in the course of three months ; | part in the civil commotions of the common- 
so that, to adopt the panegyric of Cicero (pro | wealth, a part for which neither his natural tal- 
Leg. Man., 12), * Pompey made his preparations | ents nor his previous habits had in the least fit- 
for the war at the end of the winter, entered | ted him. It would seem that, on.his return to 
upon it at the commencement of spring, and fin- | Rome, Pompey hardly knew what part to take 
ished it in the middle of the summer.” Pom- | in the politics of the city. He had been appoint- 
pey was employed during the remainder of this | ed to the command against the pirates and Mith- 
year and the beginning of the following in vis- | radates in opposition to the aristocracy, and they 
iting the cities of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and | still regarded him with jealousy and distrust. 
providing for the government of the newly-con- | At the same time, he was not disposed to unite 
quered districts. During his absence from Rome, | himself to the popular party, which had risen 
Pompey was appointed to succeed Lucullus in | into importance during his absence in the East, 
the command of the war against Mithradates | and over which Casar possessed unbounded in- 
(66). The bill conferring upon him this com- | fluence. The object, however, which engaged 
mand was proposed by the tribune C. Manil- | the immediate attention of Pompey was to ob- 
ius, and was supported by Cicero in an oration | tain from the senate a ratification for all his acts 
which has come down to us (pro Lege Manilia). | in Asia, and an assignment of lands which he 
Like the Gabinian law, it was opposed by the | had promised to his veterans. The senate, how- 
whole weight of the aristocracy, but was carried ever, glad of an opportunity to put an affront 
triumphantly. The power of Mithradates had | upon a man whom they both feared and hated, 
been broken by the previous victories of Lucul- resolutely refused to sanction his measures in 
lus, and it was only left to Pompey to bring the | Asia. This was the unwisest thing the senate 
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could have done. If they had known their real ' 
interests, they would have sought to win Pom- | 
pey over to their side, as a Counterpoise to the 
growing and more dangerous influence of Cæ- 
sar. Dat their short-sighted policy threw Pom- 
pey into Cæsars arms, and thus sealed the 
downfall of their party. Cæsar promised to ob- 
tain for Pompey the ratification of his acts, and 
Pompey, on his part, agreed to support Cesar 
in.all his measures. That they might be more 
sure of carrying their plans into execution, Ce- 
sar prevailed upon Pompey to become recon- 
ciled to Crassus, witli whom he was at variance, 
but who, by his immense wealth, had great in- 
flnence at Rome. The three agreed to assist 
one another against their mutual enemies, and 
thus was first formed the first triumvirate. This 
union of the three most powerful men at Rome 
crushed the aristocracy for the time. Support- 


ed by Pompey and Crassus, Cesar was able in | 
his consulship (59) to carry all his measures. ' 


Pompey's acts in Asia were ratified, and Cæ- 
sar’s agrarian law, which divided the rich Cam- 
panian land among the poorer citizens, enabled 
Pompey to fulfill the promises he had made to 
his vetcrans. In order to cement their union 
more closely, Cesar gave to Pompey his daugh- 
ter Julia in marriage. Next year (58) Cesar 
went to his province in Gaul, but Pompey re- 
mained in Rome. While Cesar was gaining 
glory and influence in Gaul, Pompey was grad- 


| 
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ciled to the aristocracy, and was now regarded 
as their acknowledged head. The history of 
the civil war which followed is related in the 
lifeof Casar. It is only neeessary to mention 
here, that after the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pom- 
pey sailed to Egypt, where he hoped to meet 
with a favorable reception, since he had been 


| the means of restoring to his kingdom the father 


of the young Egyptian monarch. The ministers 
of the latter, however, dreading Caesar's anger 
if they received Pompey, and likewise Pom- 
pey's resentment if they forbade him to land, 
resolved to release themsclves from their diffi- 
culties by putting him to death. They accord- 
ingly sent out a small boat, took Pompey on 
board, and rowed for the shore. His wife and 
friends watched him from the ship, anxious to 
see in what inanner he would be received by 
the king, who was standing on the edge of the 
sea with his troops ; but just as the boat reach- 
ed the shore, and Pompey was in the act of 
| rising from his seat in order to step on land, he 
¿Was stabbed in the back by Septimins, who had 
formerly been one of his centurions, and was 
now in the service of the Egyptian monarch. 
Pompey was Killed on thc 29th of September, 
B.C. 48, and had just completed his fifty-eiglith 
year. His head was cut off, and his body, 
which was tlirown out naked on tlie shore, was 
buried by his freedman Philippus, who had ac- 
| companied him from the ship. The head was 


| 


ually losing the confidence of all parties at Rome. | bronght to Cesar when he arrived in Egypt 
The senate hated and feared him; the people | soon afterward, but he turned away from the 
had descrted him for their favorite Clodius, and | sight, shed tears at the melancholy death of his 
he had no other resonrce left but to strengthen rival, and put his murderers to death. Pom- 
his connection with Cesar. ‘hus hc came to | pey's untimely death excites pity ; but no one 
be regarded as the second man in the state, and ' who has well studied the state of parties at the 
was obliged to abandon the proud position which | close of the Roman commonwealth can regret 
he had occupied forso many years. According | his fall. There is abundant evidence to prove 
to an arrangement made with Cesar, Pompey | that, had Pompey's party gained the mastery, 
and Crassus were consuls for a second time in| a proscription far more terrible than Sulla's 
55. Pompey received as his provinces the two | would have taken place, and Italy and the prov- 
Spains, Crassus obtained Syria, while Caesar's | inces have been divided as booty among a few 
government was prolonged for five years more, | profligate and unprincipled nobles. From such 
namcly, from tlie 1st of January, 53, to the end ' horrors the victory of Cesar saved the Roman 
of the year 49. At the end of his consulship | world. Pompey was married five times. The 
Pompey did not go in person to his provinces, | names of his wives were, 1. Antistia. 2. zEmil- 
but sent his legates, L. Afranius and M. Petre- | ia. 3. Mucia. 4. Julia. 5. Cornelia.—11. Cx. 


ius, to govern the Spains, while he himself re- 
mained in the neighborhood of the city. His 
object now was to obtain the dictatorship, and 
to make himself the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. Cesar's increasing power and 
influence had at length made it clear to Pom- 
pey that a struggle must take place between 
them, sooncr or later. The death of his wife 
Julia in 54, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
broke one link which still connected him with 
Cesar, and the fall of Crassus in the following 


Pomrnius Macnus, elder son of the triumvir by 
his third wife, Mucia. In the civil war in 48 
he commanded a squadron of the fleet in the 
Adriatic Sea. After his father’s defeat at Phar- 
salia, he crossed over to Africa, and, after re- 
maining there a short time, sailed to Spain 
in 47. In Spain he was joined by his brother 
Sextus and others of his party, who had fled 
from Africa after their defeat at Thapsus. Here 
the two brothers collected a powerful army, but 
were defeated by Cæsar himself at the battle 


year (53), in the Parthian expedition, removed | of Munda, fought on the 17th of March, 45. 
the only person who had the least chance of con- | Cneius escaped from the field of battle, but was 


testing the supremacy with them. 
obtain the dictatorship, Pompey secretly en- | 
couraged the civil discord with which the state ' 
was torn asunder; and such frightful scenes of 
anarchy followed the death of Clodius at the | 


i 


begiuning of 52, that the senate had now no al- | 


teruative but calling in the assistance of Pom- 


In order to | shortly afterward taken prisoner and pnt to 


death.—12. Srxrvs Pomreius Macwus, younger 
son of the triumyir by his third wife, Mucia, 
was born 75. After the battle of Pharsalia he 
accompanied his father to Egypt, and saw him 
murdered before his eyes. After the battle of 


' Munda and the death of his brother, Sextus lived 


pey, who was accordingly made sole consul in | for a time in concealment in the country of the 
52, and sneceeded in restoring order to the| Lacetani, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees; 


state. Soon afterward Pompey became recon- | but when Cesar quitted Spain, ia iiia a 
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body of troops, and emerged from his lurking- 
place. In the civil wars which followed Ce- 
sar's death, the power of Sextus increased. He 
abtained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
aud eventually took possession of Sicily. His 
fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of corn 


which were brought to Rome from Egypt and | 


the eastern provinces ; and such scarcity began 


to prevail in the city, that the triumvirs were | 


compelled by the popular discontent to make 
peace with Pompey. This peacc was concluded 
at Misenum in 39, but the war was renewed in 
the following year. Octavianus made great cf- 
forts to collect a large and powerful fleet, which 
he placed under the command of Agrippa. In 
36, Pompey's fleet was defeated off Naulochus 
with sreat loss.  Pompcy himself fled from 
Sicily to Lesbos, and from Lesbos to Asia. 
Here he was taken prisoner by a body of Anto- 
ny’s troops, and carried to Miletus, where he 
was put to death (35), probably.by command of 
Antony, though the latter sought to throw the 
zesponsibility of the deed upon his officers. 

Powrrivs Festus. Vid. Festus. 

Pompetus Trocus. Vid. JusTINUS. 

Pourérox (now Pamplona), which name is 
equivalent to Pompeiopolis, so called by the sons 
of Pompey, was the chief town of thc Vascones 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Asturica to Burdigala. 

{Pomritivs, Numa. Vid. Nuwa.] 

[Pomritius Anpronicus, a Syrian by birth, 
taught rhetoric at Rome'in the former half of 
the century before Christ: being eclipsed by 
other grammarians, he retired to Cume, where 
he composed many works, the chief one of 
which was entitled Annalium Ennii Elenchi.) 

Pomponia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atti- 
cus, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator, B.C. 68. The marriage proved an 
extremely unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after lead- 
ing a miserable life with his wife for almost 
twenty-four years, at length divorced her at the 
end of 45, or in the beginning of the following 
ycar.—2. Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus. 
She is also called Cecilia, becausc her father 
was adopted by Q. Cecilius, and likewisc At- 
tica. She was born in 5], and she was still 
quite young when she was marricd to M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa. Her daughter Vipsania Agrip- 
pina married ‘Tiberius, the successor of Augus- 
tus. 

Pomronrana. Vid. Sracnapes. 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguishcd Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelins. Some modern writers think that 
there were two jurists of this name. The works 
of Pomponius are frequently cited in the Digest. 

Pomponivs Atticus. Vid. ATTICUS. 

Pompoénius Bononiensis, the most celebrated 
writer of F'abulee Atellana:, was a native of Bo- 
nonia (now Bologna), in Northern Italy, as his 
surname shows, and flourished B.C. 91. 

Pompontus Mera. Vid. Mera. 

Powrriwx Patones (llouzzivat uvas: now 


Palude Pontine ; in English, the Pontine Marsh- | 


es), the name of a low, marshy plain on the 

coast of Latium, between Circcii and Terraci- 

na, said to have been so ealled after an ancient 

town Pontia, which disappeared at an carly 

period. The plain is about twenty-four miles 
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| long, and from eight to ten miles in breadth. 
The marshes are formed chiefly by the rivers 
Nympheeus, Ufens, and Amasenus, and some 
other small streams, which, instead of finding 
their way into the sea, spread over this plain. 
Hence thc plain is turned into a vast number 
of marshes, the miasmas arising from which 
| are exccedingly unhealthy in thc summer. At 
an early period, however, they appear not.to 
have existed at all, or, at any rate, to have been 
confined to a narrow district. We arc told that 
originally there were twenty-three towns situ- 
ated in this plain; and in B.C. 432, the Pomp- 
tinus Ager is mentioned as yielding a large 
quantity of corn. Even as late as 312, thc 
greater part of the plaim must still have been 
free from the marshes, since the censor Appius 
Claudius conducted the celebrated Via Appia in 
that year through the plain, which must then 
have been sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
! of this road. In the course of a century and a 
half after this, the marshes had spread to a great 
extent; and, accordingly, attempts were made 
to drain them by the consul Cethegus in 160, 
by Julius Cæsar, and by Augustus. It is usu- 
ally said that Augustus caused a navigable ca- 
nal to be dug alongside of the Via Appia from 
Foruin Appii to the grove of Feronia, in order 
to carry off a portion of the waters of the marsh- 
es; but this canal must have been dug before 
the time of Augustus, since Horace embarked 
upon it on his celebrated journey from Rome to 
Brundisium in 37, at which time Octavianns, 
as he was then called, could not have underta- 
ken any of his public works. Subsequently the 
marshes again spread over the whole plain, and 
the Via Appia cntircly disappeared ; and it was 
not until the pontificate of Pius VI. that any se- 
rious attempt was made to drain them. The 
works were commenced in 1778, and the great- 
er part of the marshes was drained; but the 
plain is still unhealthy in the great heats of the 
summer. 

Pomptinus, C., was prætor B.C. 63, when he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges. He afterward 
obtained the province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and in 61 defeated the Allobroges, who had in- 
vaded the provinee. He triumphed in 54, after 
suing in vain for this honor for some years. 

Pons, a common name for stations on the 
Roman roads at the passage of rivers, some of 
Which stations on the more important roads 
grew into villages or towns. 1. P. ZEN: (now 
Pfitnzen), in Vindelicia, at the passage of the 
Inn, was 2 fortress with a Roman garrison.—2. 
! P. AunEoLI (now Pontirolo), in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, on the road from Bergamum to Mediola- 
num, derived its name from one of the thirty 
tyrants, who was defeated and slain by Clau- 
dius in this placc.—3. P. Camranos, in Campa- 
| nia, between Sinuessa and Urbana, on the Savo. 

Respecting the bridges of Rome, tid. Roma. 

Poxtia (now Ponza), a rocky island off the 
¡Coast of Latium, opposite Formie, which was 
taken by the Romans from the Volscians, and 
cotenized, D.C. 313. Under the Romans, it was 
used as a place of banishment for state erim- 
inals. ‘There is a group of smaller islands rouné 
Pontia, which are sometimes called Insule 
Pontia. 
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Pontinvs (llovrivec), a river and mountain 
in Argolis, near Lerna, with a sanctuary of Mi- 
nerva (Athena) Saitis. 

Pontius, C., son of Herexxius Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites in B.C. 321, defeated 
the Roman army under the two consuls T. Ve- 
turius Calvinus and Sp. Postumius Albinus in 
one of the mountain passes in the neighborhood 
of Caudium. ‘The survivors, who were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Samnites, were dis- 
missed unhurt by Pontius. ‘They had to sur- 
render their arms and to pass under the yoke; 
and, as the price of their deliverance, the con- 
suls and the other commanders swore, in the 
name of the republic, to a humiliating peacc. 
The Roman state, however, refused to ratify 
the treaty. Nearly thirty years afterward, Pon- 
tius was defeated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), 
was taken priscner, and was put to death after 
the triumph of the consul. 

Pontius Aquina. Vid. AquiLa. 

Pontius Pinarus was the sixth procurator of 
Judea, and the successor of Valerius Gratus. 
He held the office for ten years in the reign of 
Tiberius, from A.D. 26 to 36, and it was during 
his government that Cnrist taught, suffered, 
and died. By his tyrannical conduct he excited 
an insurrection at Jerusalem, and at a later 
period commotions in Samaria also, which were 
not put down without the loss of life. The Sa- 
maritans complaincd of his conduct to Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, who deprived him of his 
office, and sent him to Rome to answer before 
the emperor the accusations that were brought 
against him. Eusebius states that Pilatus put 
an end to his own life at the commencement 


of the reign of Caligula, worn out by the many | 


misfortuncs he had experienced. The early 
Christian writers refer frequently to an official 
report, made by Pilatus to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, of the condemnation and death of Cirrist. 
it is very doubtful whether this document was 
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ever, was used very indefinitely, until the sct 
| tlement of the boundaries of the country as a 
| Roman province. Originally it was regarded 
| as a part of Carpavocia; but its parts were best 
known by the names of the different tribes who 
dwelt along the coast, and of whom some ac- 
count Is given by Xenophon in the Anabasis. 

We Icarn from the legends of the Argonauts, 
| who are represented as visiting this coast, and 
the Amazons, whose abcdes are placed about 
the River Thermodon, east of the Iris, as well 
| as from other poctical allusions, that the Greeks 
lhad some knowledge of these southeastern 
| Shores of the Euxine at a very carly period. A 
grcat accession to such knowledge was made 
by the information gained by Xenophon and his 
comrades when they passcd through the coun- 
try in their famous retreat ; and long afterward 
the Romans became well acquainted with it by 
means of the Mithradatic war, and Pompey’s 
subsequent expedition through Pontus into the 
countrics at the foot of the Caucasus. The 
name first acquired a political rather than a ter- 
ritorial importance, throngh the foundation of a 
¡ new kingdom in it, about the beginning of the 
| fourth century B.C., by AnrosanzawEs I. The 
| history of the gradual growth of this kingdom 
| until, under Mithradates VI., it threatened the 
; Roman empire in Asia, is given under the names 
| of its kings, of whom the following is the list : 
| (1.) ARTOBARZANES I., exact date unknown: (9.Y 

Mirnrapates I., £o D. C. 363: (3.) Anr0BARZA- 

NES II., 363-337: (4.) Mirnrapatrss IT.,927—302 : 
|; (5.) Mrruravatrs HI., 302-266: (6.) Anr0BAR- 
ZANES IIT., 266—240? (7.) MivnnapATES IV.,240- 
1907 (8.) PHarnacrs I., 190-156? (9.) Mitana- 
DATES V. Everceres, 156-1207 (10.) MiTHRADA- 
| res VI. Euparon, 120-63: (11.) Puarnaces IL, 
| 62-47. After the death of Pharnaces, the re- 
! duecd kingdom retained a nominal existence un- 
der his son Darius, who was made king by Anto- 
ny in B.C. 39, but was soon deposed ; and under 








genuine; and it is certain that the acts of Pi- | Poemon I. and Porrsox I., till about A.D. 62, 
late, as they are called, which are extant in | when the country was constituted by Nero a 
Greek, as well as his two Latin letters to the | Roman province. Ofthis province the western 
emperor, are the productions of a later age. boundary was the River Halys, which divided 

Pontius Trevesinus. 1. A Samnite, and com- | it from Paphlagonia ; the furthest eastern limit 
mander of a Samnite army, with which he | was the Phasis, whith separated it from Col- 
fought against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla | chis; but others carry it only as far as Trape- 


in a hard-fought battle near the Coline gate, | zus, and others to an intermediate point, at the 


B.C. 82. He fell in the fight; his head was 
cut off, and carried under the walls of Præneste, 
to let the younger Marius know that his last 
hope of succor was gonc.—2. Brother of the 
preceding, was shut up in Preneste with the 
younger Marius, when his brother was defcated 
by Sulla. After the death of the elder Pontius, 
Marius and 'Pelesinus, finding it impossible to 
escape from Praneste, resolved to dic by onc 
another’s hands. Telesinus fell first, and Ma- 
rius put an end to his own lifc, or was slain by 
his slave. 

[PoxrowNóus (Ilovrzóvooc), a herald of Alcino- 
us, king of the Pheaciaus.] 

Pontus (ó Ilóvzoc). 1. The northeasternmost 
district of Asia Minor, along the coast of the Eux- 
inc, east of the River Halys, having originally 
no specific name, was spoken of as the country 
¿y Hóvro, on the Pontus (Euxinus), and hence 
acquired the name of Pontus, which is first 
found in Xenophon's Anabasis. ‘The term, how- 


| River Acampsis: on the south it was divided 
from Galatia, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor 
by the great chain of the Paryadres and by its 
branches. It was divided into the three dis- 
tricts of Ponrus Gavaticrs, in the west, bor- 
dering on Galatia, P. Potemontacus in the cen- 
tre, so called from its capital Potesonium, and 
P. Cavpavocius in the east, bordering on Cap 
padocia (Armenia Minor). In the new division 
of the provinces under Constantine, these three 
districts were reduced to two, IIELENOPONTUS 
| in the west, so called in honor of the emperor's 
| mother, Helena, and Pontus Potemoniacus IM 
| the cast. The country was also divided into 
smaller districts, named from the towns they 
surrounded and the tribes who peopled them. 
| Pontus was a mountainous country; wild and 
' barren in the east, where the great chains ap- 
proach the Euxine; but in the west watered by 
| the great rivers Hays and Iris and their trib- 
' utarics, the valleys of which, as SN the land 
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along the coast, are extremely fertile. Besides 
corn and olives, it was famous for its fruit trees, 
and some of the best of our common fruits are 
said to have been brought to Europe from this 
quarter ; for example, the cherry (vid. Cerasus). 
The sides of the mountains were covered with 
fine timber, and their lower slopes with box and 
other shrubs. The eastern part was rich in 
minerals, and contained the celebrated iron 
mines of the CnaLvsEs. Pontus was peopled 
by numerous tribes, belonging probably to very 
different races, though the Semitic (Syro-Arabi- 
an) race appears to have been the prevailing 
one, and hence the inhabitants were included 
under the general name of Levcosyri. The 
chief of these races are spoken of in separate 
articles.—[92. The part of Lower Mesia which 
jay between the Euxine, the mouths of the Ister, 
and Mount Hemus, and forming, therefore, a 
considerable tract along the shore, was some- 
times called Pontus : of this frequent mention 
is made in the poetry of Ovid. Tomi lay in this 
district, and Ovid’s Epistole e Ponto derived 
their name from this quarter. ] 

Pontus Euxinus, or simply Pontus (6 IIóvroc, 
Wlóvroc Edésivoc: TO llovrikóv rédayoc, Mare 
Euxinum: now the Black Sea, Turk. Kara Den- 
iz, Grk. Maurethalassa, Russ. Teheriago Morc 
or Czarne-More, all naines of the same mean- 
ing, and supposed to have originated from the | 
terror with which it was at first regarded by 
the Turkish mariners, as the first wide expanse 
of sea with which they became acquainted), the 
great inland sea inclosed by Asia Minor on the 
south, Colchis on the east, Sarmatia on the 
north, and Dacia and Thracia on the west, and 
having no other outlet than the narrow Bosro- 
RUs TuRacius in its southwestern corner. It 
lies between 28° and 41° 30’ east longitude, and | 
between 41° and 46° 40’ north latitude, its 
length being about seven hundred mites, and 
its breadth varying from four hundred to one 
hundred and sixty. Its surface contains more 
than one hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles. It receives the drainage of an immense 
extent of country in Europe and in Asia; but 
much the greater portion of its waters flows 
from the former contirrent by the following 
rivers: the Ister or Danubius (now Danube), 
Whose basin contains the greater part of cen- 
tral Europe ; the Tyras or Danaster (now Dnies- 
ier), Hypanis or Bogus (now Boug), Borysthe- 
nes (now Dnieper), and Tanais (now Don), 
which drain the immense plains of Southern 
Russia, and flow into the northern side of the 
Euxine, the last of them (i. e., the Tanais) 
through the Palus Meotis (now Sea of Azov). 
The space thus drained is calculated at above 
eight hundred and sixty thousand square mites, 
or nearly one fifth of the whole surface of Eu- 
rope. In Asia, the basin of the Euxine contains, 
first, the triangular piece of Sarmatia Asiatica 
between the Tanais on the north, the Caucasus 
on the south, and on the east the Hippici Mon- 
tes, which form the watershed dividing the trib- 
utaries of the Euxine from those of the Caspi- 
an; the waters of this space flow into the Ta- 
nais aud the Palus Meotis, and the largest of | 
thein is the Hypanis or Vardanes (now Kuban), | 
which comes down to the Palus Meotis and 
the Euxine at their junction, and divides its 
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waters between them: next we have the nar 
row strip of land between the Caucasus and the 
northeastern coast of the sea; then on the east, 
Colchis. hemmed in between the Caucasus and 
Moschici Montes, and watered by the Phasis ; 
and lastly, on the south, the whole of that part 
of Asia Minor which lies between the Parya- 
dres and Antitaurus on the east and southeast, 
the Taurus on the south, and the highlands of 
Phrygia on the west, the chief rivers of this 
portion being the Iris (now Yeshil Irmak), the 
Halys (now Kizil Irmak), and the Sangarius 
(now Sakariych) The whole of the Asiatic 
basin of the Euxine is estimated at one hundred 
thousand square miles. As might be expected 
from this vast influx of fresh water, the water 
is much less salt than that of the Ocean. The 
waters which the Euxine receives from the 
rivers that flow directly into it, and also from 
the Palus Meotis (now Sea of Azev) through 
the Bosporus Cimmerius (now Straits of Kaffc 
or Yenikaleh), find their exit at the southwestern 
corner, through the Bosporns Thracius (now 
Channel of Constantinople), into the Propontis 
(now Sea of Marmara), and thence in a constant 
rapid current through the Hellespontus (now 
Straits of Gallipoli or Dardanelles) into the Age- 
um Mare (now Archipelago). The Argonautic 
and other legends show that tlie Greeks hac 
some acquaintance with this sea at a very early 
period. It is said that they at first called ii 

£evoc (inhospitable), from the savage character 
of the races on its coast, and from the supposed 
terrors of its navigation, and that afterward, on 
their favorite principle of euphemism (i. e , ab- 
staining from words of evil omen), they changec 
its name to Eùeroç, Ion. EdSecvoc, hospitable 
The Greeks of Asia Minor. especially the people 
of Miletus, founded many colonies and commer- 
cial emporiums on its shores, and as early as 
the Persian wars we find Athens carrying on 2 
regniar trade with these settlements in the corn 
grown in the great plains on its northern side 
(the Ukraine) and in the Chersonesus Taurica 
(now Crimea), which have ever since supplied 
Western Europe with large quantities of grain. 
The history of the settlements themselves will 
be found under their several names. The Ro- 
mans had a pretty accurate knowledge of the 
sea. An account of its coasts exists in Greek, 
entitled * Periplus Maris Enxini,” ascribed t6 
Arrian, who lived in the reign of Hadrian. Pic 
ARRIANUS. 

Porizivs Lvenwas. Wid. Lunas. 

Porzicóra. Vid. PerBLICOLA. 

Porrza Sabina. Vid. SABINA. 

Poreræus Sapintus. Vid. SABINUS. 

PoruLonta or -ium (Populoniensis: Popu- 
mia), an ancient town of Etruria, situated on 4 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and form- 
ing a peninsula. According to one tradition it 
was founded by the Corsicans ; but according 
to another it was a colony from Volaterre, or 
was taken from the Corsicaus by the Volater- 
rani. It was not one of the twelve Etruscan 
cities, and was never a place of political import- 
ance ; but it carried on an extensive commerce, 
and was the principal sea-port of Etruria. 1t 
was destroyed by Sulla in the civil wars, and 
Was in ruins in the time of Strabo. There are 
still remains of the walls of the ancient Popu 
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lonia, showing that the city was only about one 
and a half miles in circumference. 
Porcia. 1. Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 


L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul B.C. 54, who | 


was slain in the battle of Pharsalia. She died 


in 46.—2. Daughter of Cato Uticensis by his | 


first wife Atilia. She was married first to M. 
Bibulus, consul 59, to whom she bore three chil- 
dren. Bibulus died in 48; and in 45 she mar- 
ried M. Brutus, the assassin of Julius Cesar. 
She inherited all licr father’s republican princi- 
ples, and likewise his courage and firmness of 
will. She induced her husband, on the night 
before the fifteenth of March, to disclose to her 


the conspiracy against Cesar's life, and she is 


reported to have wounded herself in the thigh 
in order to show that she had a courageous soul, 
and could be trusted with the secret. She put 
an end to her own life after the death of Brutus 
in 42. The common tale was, that her friends, 
suspecting her design, had taken all weapons 
out of her way, and that she therefore destroyed 
herself by swallowing live coals. Thereal fact 
may have been that she suffocated herself by 
the vapor of a charcoal fire, which we know was 
a frequent means of self-destruction among the 
Romans. 


Poncius Cato. Vid. Caro. 
Poncius Festus. Vid. Festus. 
Porcius Latro. Vid. Largo. 


Porcius Licinus. Vid. Licinus. 

PorruYrio, PomPónNius, the most valuable 
among tlie ancient commentators on Horace. 
He lived after Festus and Acro. [These scholia 
are printed in several editions of Horace, the 
latest is that of G. Braunhard, Lips., 1831, seg., 
4 vols. 8vo.] 

PorruYrion (Ilopóvpíov), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods. When he at- 
tempted to offer violence to Juno (Hera), or to 
throw the island of Delos against the gods, Ju 
piter (Zeus) hurled a thunder-bolt at him, and 
Hercules completed his destruction with his 
arrows. 

Porpuy¥ Ris (IIopóvpíc), an earlier name of the 
island of Nisyrus. 

Porpn¥ rius (ILlopóípioc), usually called Por- 


puyry, the celebrated antagonist of Christianity, , 
was a Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic ' 


school. He was born A.D. 233, either in Bata- 
nea in Palestine or at Tyre. His original name 
was Malchus, the Greek form of the Syrophe- 
nician Melech, a word which signified king. 
The name Porphyrius (in allusion to the usual 
color of royal robes) was subsequently devised 
for him by his preceptor Longinus. After stud- 
ying under Origen at Cesarea, and under Apol- 
lonius and Longinus at Athens, he settled at 
Rome in his thirtieth year, and there became a 
diligent disciple of Plotinus. He soon gained 
the confidence of Plotinus, and was intrusted 
by the latter with the difficult and delicate duty 
of correcting and arranging his writings. Ved. 
PLorivus. After remaining in Rome six years, 
Porphyry fell into an unsettled state of mind, 


and began to entertain the idea of suicide, in| 
! the first upon whom the lot had fallen. 


order to get free from the shackles of the flesh ; 


but on the advice of Plotinus he took a voyage | 


to Sicily, where he resided for some time. It 
was during his residence in Sicily that he wrote 
nis treatise against the Christian religiox, ia 
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fifteen books. Of the remainder of his life we 
know very little He returned to Rome, where 
he continued to teach until his death, which 
took place about 305 or 306. Late in life he 
married Marcetla, the widow of one of his 
friends, and the mother of seven children, with 
the view, as he avowed, of superintending their 
education. As a writer Porphyry deserves con- 
siderable praise. His style is tolerably clear, 
and not unfrequently exhibits both imagination 
and vigor. His learning was most extensive. 
A great degree of critical and philosophical 
acumen was not to be expected in one so ar- 
dently attached to the enthusiastic and some- 
what fanatical system of Plotinus. His attempt 
to prove the identity of the Platonie and Aris- 
totelic systems would alone be sufficient to 
show this. Nevertheless, his acquaintance 
with the authors whom he quotes was manifest- 
ly far from superficial. His most celebrated 
work was his treatise against the Christian re- 
ligion ; but of its nature and merits we are not 
able to judge, as it has not come down to us. 
It was publicly destroyed by order of the Em- 
peror Theodosius. The attack was sufficiently 
vigorous to call forth replies from above thirty 
different antagonists, the most distinguished of 
whom were Methodius, Apollinaris, and Euse- 
| bius. A large number, however, of his works 

has come down to us, of which his Life of 
| Pythagoras and Life of Plotinus are some of 

the best known. 

Porpuy RUS, PusriLiUs OPraTIANUS, a Roman 
poet, who lived in the age of Constantine the 
Great. He wrote a Panegyric upon Constan- 

| tine; three Idyllia, namely, 1. Ara Pythia, 2. 
| Syrinz, 3. Organon, with the lines so arranged 
as to represent the form of these objects ; and 
five Epigrams. 

[Porrima. Vid. Postverta.] 

PonsENA* or Porsenna, Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusium, marched against 
Rome at the head of a vast army, in order to 
restore Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. He 
took possession of the hill Janiculum, and would 
have entered the city by the bridge which con- 
nected Rome with the Janiculum, had it not 
been for the superhuman prowess of Horatius 
Cocles, who kept the whole Etruscan army at 
bay, while his comrades broke down the bridge 
behind him. Vid. Cocures. The Etruscans pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the city, which soon be- 
gan to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young 
Roman, named C. Mucius, resolved to deliver 
his country by murdering the invading king. 
He accordingly went over to the Etruscan camp, 
but, ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the 
royal secretary instead. Seized, and threatened 
With torture, he tbrust his right hand into the 
fire on the altar, and there let it burn, to show 
how little he heeded pain. Astonished at his 
courage, the king bade him depart in peace; 
and Scevola, as he was henceforward called, 
told him, out of gratitude, to make peace with 
Rome, since three hundred noble youths had 
sworn to take the life of the king, and he was 
Por- 
sena thereupon made peace witb the Romans, 
apd withdrew his troops from the Janiculum 


a] 
* The quantity of the penultimate 1s doubtful. It is 
short in Horace and Martial, but long in Virgil. 
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after receiving twenty hostages from the Ro- 
mans. Such was the tale by whieh Roman 
vanity coneealed one of the earliest and great- 
est disasters of the city. The real faet is, that 
Rome was completely conquered by Porsena. 
This is expressly stated by Tacitus ( Hist., iii., 
72), and is confirmed by other writers. Pliny 
tells us that so thorough was the subjection of 
the Romans that they were expressly prohibited 
from using iron for any other purpose but agri- 
culture. ‘The Romans, however, did not long 
remain subject to the Etruscans. After the 
conquest of Rome, Aruns, the son of Porsena, 
procecded to attack Aricia, but was defeated 
before the city by the united forces of tlie Latin 
cities, assisted by the Greeks of Cuma. The 
Etruscans appear, in consequenee, to have been 
confined to their own territory on the right bank 
of the Tiber, and the Romans to have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to rceover their 
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zóvroc, and zorauóc, according to which he 12 
the god of the fluid element. He was a son of 
Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea (whence he is called 
Cronius, and by Latin poets Saturnius). He 
was aecordingly a brother of Zeus (Jupiter), 
Hades (Pluto), Hera (Juno), Hestia (Vesta), and 
Demeter (Ceres), and it was determined by lot 
that he should rule over the sea. Like his 
brothers and sisters, he was, after his birth, 
swallowed by his father Cronos (Saturn), but 
thrown up again. According to others, he was 
eoneealed by Rhea, after his birth, among a 
flock of lambs, and his mother pretended to 
have given birth to a young horse, which she 
gave to Cronos (Saturn) to devour. In the Ho- 
meric poems Poseidon (Neptune) is deseribed 
as equal to Zeus (Jupiter) in dignity, but less 
powerful. He resents the attempts of Zeus (Ju- 
piter) to intimidate him; he even threatens his 
miglitier brother, and once conspired with Hera 


independence. ony and Athena (Minerva) to put him into 

Portwion (Iopfácv), son of Agenor and Epi- | chains; but on other occasions we find him 
caste, was king of Pleuron and Calydon in Æto- | submissive to Zeus (Jupiter). The palace of 
lia, and married to Euryte, by whom he became | Poseidon (Neptune) was in the depth of the sea 
the father of Gineus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, | near ge in Eubea, where he kept his horses 
Leucopeus, and Sterope. ; with brazen hoofs and golden manes. With 


Porrunus (Ilóofpor), a harbor in Euboea, be- | these horses he rides in a chariot over the waves 


longing to Eretria, opposite the coast of Attica. 

Porrüxus or Portrunnus, the protecting gen- 
ius of harbors among the Romans. He was in- 
voked to grant a happy return from a voyage. 
Hence a temple was erected to him at the port 
of the Tiber, from whence the road deseended 
to the port of Ostia. At his temple an annual 
festival, the Portunalia, was celebrated on the 
17th of August. When the Romans became 
familiar with Greck mythology, Portunus was 
identified with the Greek Palemon. Vid. Pa- 
LZEMON. 

Péxus (Ildpoc). 1. King of the Indian prov- 
inces east of the River Hydaspes, offered a for- 
midable resistanee to Alexander when the lat- 
ter attempted to cross this river, B.C. 327. The 
battle which he fought with Alexander was one 
of the most severely contested which occurred 
during the whole of Alexanders campaigns. 
Porus displayed great personal courage in the 
battle; and when brought before the eonqueror, 
he proudly demanded to be treated in a manner 
worthy of a king. This magnanimity at onee 
coneiliated the favor of Alexander, who not only 
restored to him his dominions, but inereased 
them by large eccessions of territory. From 
this time Porus became firmly attached to his 
senerous conqueror, whom he accompanied to 
ihe Hyphasis. In 321 Porus was treacherous- 
ly put to death by Eudemus, who commanded 
the Macedonian troops in the adjacent province. 
We are told that Porus was a man of gigantie 
staturc—not less than five cubits in hcight ; 
and his personal strength and prowess in war 
were not less conspicuous than his valor.—2. 
Another Indian monareh, who, at the time of 
Alexander’s expedition, ruled over the distriet 
termed Gandaris, east of the River Hydraotes. 
His dominions were subducd by Hephestion, 
and annexed to those of the preceding Porus, 
who was lis kinsman. 

Poseripon (IIocecóóv), called Nerronus by the 
Romans, was the god of the Mediterrancan Sca. 
His name seems to be connected with sróroc, 
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ef the sea, which become smooth as le ap- 
proaches, and the monsters of the deep recog- 
nize him and play around his chariot. General- 
ly he yoked his horses to his chariot himself, 
but sometimes he was assisted by Amphitrite. 
Although he gencrally dwelt in the sea, still he 
also appears at Olympus in the assembly of the 
gods. Poseidon (Neptune), in conjunction with: 
Apollo, is said to have built the walls of Troy 
for Laomedon, whence Troy is called Neptunia. 
Pergama. Laomedon refused to give these 
gods the reward which had been stipulated, and 
even disinissed them with threats. Poseidon 
(Neptune), in consequence, sent a marine mon- 
ster, which was on the point of devouring La- 
omedon’s daughter, when it was killed by Her- 
cules ; and he continued to bear an implacable 
hatred against the Trojans. He sided with the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, sometimes 
Witnessing the contest as a spectator from the 
heights of Thraee, and sometimes interfering 
in person, assuming the appearance of a mortal 
hero and eneouraging the Greeks, while Zeus 
(Jupiter) favored the ‘Trojans. In the Odyssey, 
Poseidon (Neptune) appears hostile to Ulysses, 
whom he prevents from returning home ineon- 
sequence of his liaving blinded Polyphemus, a 
son of Poseidon (Neptune) by the nymph Thoosa. 
Being the ruler of the sea (the Mediterranean), 
he is described as gathering clouds and ealling 
forth storms, but at the same time he has it in 
his power to grant a successful voyage and save 
those who are in danger; and all other marine 
divinities are subject to him. As the sea sur- 
rounds and holds the earth, he himself is de- 
scribed as tlie god who holds the earth (yaujoyer), 
and who has it in his power to shake the earth 
(évocix0ov, kwzT)p yüc). He was further ve- 
garded as the creator of the horse. It is.said 
that when Poseidon (Neptune) and Athena (Mi- 
nerva) disputed as to which of them should give 
the name to the capital of Attica, the gods de- 
eided that it should receive its name from tho 
deity who should bestow upon man the most use- 
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ful gift. Poseidon (Neptune) then created the 
horse, and Athena (Minerva) called forth the 
olive-tree, in consequence of which the honor 
was conferred upon the goddess. Aeeording to 
others, however, Poseidon (Neptune) did not 
create the horse in Attica, but in Thessaly, 
where lie also gave the famous horses to Pel- 
eus. Poseidon (Neptune) was accordingly be- 
lieved to have taught men the art of managing 
horses by the bridle, and to have been the orig- 
inator and protector of horse races. Hence he 
was also represented on horseback, or riding in 
a chariot drawn by two or four horses, and is 
_ designated by the epithets immuoc, immevoc, or 
imzioc úvas. He even metamorphosed himself 
into a horse for the purpose of deceiving Deme- 
ter (Ceres). The symbol of Poseidon’s (Nep- 
tune’s) power was the trident, or a spear with 
three points, with which he used to shatter 
rocks, to call forth or subdue storms, to shake 
the earth, and the like. Herodotus states that 
the name and worship of Poseidon (Neptune) 
were brought into Greece from Libya; but he 
was probably a divinity of Pelasgian origin, and 
originally a personification of the fertilizing 
power of water, from which the transition to 
regarding him as the god of the sea was not 
difficult. ‘The following legends respecting 
Poseidon (Neptune) deserve to be mentioned. 
In conjunction with Zeus (Jupiter) he fought 
against Cronos (Saturn) and the Titans; and in 
the contest with the Giants he pursued Poly- 
botes across the sea as far as Cos, and there 
killed him by throwing the island upon him. 
He further crushed the Centaurs when they 
were pursued by Hercules, under a mountain in 
Leueosia, the island of the Sirens. He sued, 
together with Zeus (Jupiter), for the hand of 
Thetis ; but he withdrew when Themis proph- 
esied that the son of Thetis would be greater 
than his father. When Ares (Mars) had been 
caught in the wonderful net by Hephestus (Vul- 
can), the latter set him free at the request of 
Poseidon (Neptune); but the latter god after- 
ward brought a charge against Ares (Mars) be- 
fore the Areopagus for having killed his son 
Halirrhothius. At the request of Minos, king 
of Crete, Poseidon (Neptune) eaused a bull to 
rise from the sea, which the king promised to 
saerifice ; but when Minos treacherously con- 
cealed the animal among a herd of oxen, the 
god punished Minos by causing his wife Pas- 
iphaé to fall in love with the bull. Poseidon 
(Neptune) was married to Amphitrite, by whom 
he had three children, Triton, Rhode, and Ben- 
ihesieyme ; but he had also a vast number of 
children by other divinities and mortal women. 
His worship extended over all Greece and 
Southern Italy, but he was more especially re- 
vered in Peloponnesus and in the Jonie towns 
on the coast. The sacrifices offered to him 
generally consisted of black and white bulls; 
but wild boars and rams were also sacrificed to 
him. Horse and chariot races were held in his 
honor on the Corinthian isthmus. The Pan- 
ionia, or the festival of all the Ionians near 
Myeale, was celebrated in honor of Poseidon 
(Neptune). In works of art, Poseidon (Nep- 
ine) may be easily recognized by his attri- 
Lates, the dolphin, the horse, or the trident, and 
ke was frequently represented in groups along 
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with Amphitrite, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins, the 
Diosenri, Palomon, Pegasus, Bellerophontes, 
Thalassa, Ino, and Galene. His figure does not 
present the majestie calm which charaeterizes 
his brother Zeus (Jupiter); but as the state of 
the sea is varying, so also is the god represent- 
ed sometimes in violent agitation and some- 
times 11 a state of repose. The Roman god 
Neptunus is spoken of in a separate article. 

Postnirrus (ILlocetótz oc, Mocídirroc). 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, was 
a native of Cassandrea in Macedonia. He was 
reekoned one of the six most celebrated poets 
of the New Comedy. In time, he was the last 
of all the poets ofthe New Comedy. He began 
to exhibit dramas in the third year after the 
death of Menander, that is, in B.C. 289. [The 
fragments of his plays are contained in Mei- 
neke’s Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. ii., p. 1141-49; 
edit. minor.]—2. An epigrammatie poet who 
was probably a different person from the comic 
poet, though he seems to have lived about the 
same time. His epigrams formed a part of the 
Garland of Meleager, and twenty-two of them 
are preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Posivíum (Iloceid:ov), the name of several 
promontories sacred to Poseidon (Neptune). 1. 
(Now Punta della Licosa), in Lueania, opposite 
the island Leueosia, the southern point of the 
Gulf of Pestum.—2. In Epirus, opposite the 
northeast point of Corcyra. — 3. (Now Cape 
Stavros), in Thessaly, forming the western 
point of the Sinus Pagaseus, perhaps the same 
as the promontory which Livy (xxxi., 46) ealls 
Zelasium.—4. (Now Cape Helene), the southwest- 
ern point of Chios.—5. On the western coast of 
Caria, between Miletus and the Jassius Sinus, 
with a town of the same name upon it.—6. Om 
the western coast of Arabia, with an altar dedi- 
eated to Poseidon (Neptune) by Ariston, whom 
Ptolemy had sent to explore the Arabian Gulf. 
—7. (Now Posseda), a sea-port town in Syria, in 
the district Cassiotis. 

Posiponia. Vid. PÆsTUM. 

Posipontum (IIocetóóviov : now Cape Possidhi 
or Kassandhrea), a promontory on the western 
coast of the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, 
not far from Mende. 

Posipénivs (Hocsewdóvios), a distinguished 
Stoie philosopher, was a native of Apamea iir 
Syria. The date of his birth is not known with 
any exactness, but it may be placed about B.C. 
135. He studied at Athens under Panetius, 
after whose death (112) Posidonius set out on 
his travels. After visiting most of the coun- 
tries on the eoast of the Mediterranean, he fixec 
his abode at Rhodes, where he became the presi- 
dent of the Stoic sehool. He also took a prom- 
inent part in the political affairs of Rhodes, and 
was sent as ambassador to Rome in 86. Cicero, 
when he visited Rhodes, received instruction 
from Posidonius. Pompey also had a great ad- 
miration for Posidonius, and visited him twice, 
in 67 and 62. To the oecasion of his first visit 
probably belongs the story that Posidonius, to 
prevent the disappointment of his distinguish- 
ed visitor, though severely afflicted with the 
gout, had a long discourse on the topie that pain 
is not an evil. In 51 Posidonius removed to 
Rome, and appears to have died soon after at 
the age of 84. Posidonius was a EC of exten- 
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sive and varied acquirements ìn ahnost ail de- 
partmentsof human knowledge. Cicero thought 
so highly of his powers that he requested him 
to write an account of his consulship. As a 
physical investigator he was greatly superior to 
the Stoics generally, attaching himself in this 
respect rather to Aristotle. His geographical 
and historical knowledge was very extensive. 


He cultivated astronomy with considerable dili- | 


gence. He also constructed a planetary ma- 
chine, or revolving sphere, to exhibit the daily 
motions of the sun, moon, and planets. His 
calculation of the circuinference of the earth 
differed widely from that of Eratosthenes. He 
made it only one hundred and eighty thousand 
stadia, and liis measurement was pretty gener- 
ally adopted. None of the writings of Posi- 
donius have come down to us entire. His frag- 
ments are collected by Bake, Lugd. Bat , 1810. 

Postumia Castra (now Salado), a fortress in 
Hispania Betica, on a hill near the River Sal- 
sum (now Salado). 

Postumia Gens, patrician, was one of the 
most ancient patrician gentes at Rome. Its 
members frequently held the highest offices of 
the state, from the banishment of the kings to 
the downfall of the republic. ‘The most distin- 
guished family in the gens was that of ALBus 
or ALBINUs ; but we also find at the commence- 
ment of the republic families of the names of 
Megellus and Tubertus. 


Posrúmus, whose full name was JM. Cassia- | 


nus Latimus Postumus, stands second in the list 
of the so-called thirty tyrants. Being nomi- 
nated by Valerian governor of Gaul, he assumed 
the title of emperor in A.D. 258, while Valerian 
was prosecuting his campaign against the Per- 
sians. Postumus maintained a strong and just 
government, and preserved Gaul frorn the dev- 
astation of the warlike tribes npon the eastern 
border. After reigning nearly ten years, he 
was slain by his soldiers in 267, and Lelianus 
proclaimed emperor in his stead. 

Postverta or PosrvoRTA, properly a surname 
of Carmenta, describing her as turning back- 
ward and looking at the past, which she re- 
vealed to poets and other mortals. In like man- 
ner, the prophetic power, with which she looked 
into the future, is indicated by the surnames 
Antevorta, Prorsa (i. e., Proversa), and Porrima. 
Puets, however, have personified these attri- 
butes of Carmenta, and thus describe them as 
the companions of the goddess. 

Porami or Pórimus (Ilorayoi, Morapós: Ilorá- 
pios: now Keratia), a demus in the south of At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, where the 
tomb of lon was shown. 

PórAMoN (lloráuov). 1. A rhetorician of Myt- 
ilene, lived in the time of Tiberius Cesar, 
whose favor he enjoyed.—2. A philosopher of 
Alexandrea, who is said to have introduced at 
Rome an eclectic sect of philosophy. He ap- 
pears to have lived at Rome a little before the 
time of Plotinus, and to have intrusted his chil- 
dren to the guardianship of the latter. 

Potentia (Potentinus) 1. A town of Pice- 
num, on the River Flosis, between Ancona and 
Castellum Firmanum. was made a Roman col- 
ony in B.C. 186.—2. (Now Potenza), a town of 
Lucania, on the Via Popilia, east of Forum Po- 
pili. 
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PorHiNcs, a eunuch, the guardian of the 
young King Ptolemy, recommended the assas- 
sination of Pompey when the latter fled to 
Egypt, B.C.48. Pothinus plotted against Cæ- 
sar when he came to Alexandrea shortly after- 
ward, and was put to death by Ozsar's order. 

| Pormæa (Horídaca: Iloridatárgc: now Pi- 
naka), a town in Macedonia, on tlie narrow isth- 
mus of the peninsula Pallene, was a strongly- 
| fortified place, and one of considerable import- 
ance. It was a colony of the Corinthians, and 
must have been founded before the Persian 
wars, though the time of its foundation is not 
recorded. It afterward became tributary to 
Athens, and its revolt from the latter city in 
B C. 432 was one of the immediate causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the 
| Athenians in 429, after a siege of more than two 
| years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. In 356 it was 
taken by Philip, who destroyed the city, and 
gave its territory to the Olynthians. Cassan- 
der, however, built a new city on the same site, 
to which he gave the name of CassANDREA (Kao- 
cávópeia : Kacoavdpetc), and which he peopled 
with the remains of the old population and with 
the inhabitants of Olynthus and the surround- 
ing towns, so that it soon became the most 
flourishing city in all Macedonia. It was taken 
and plundered by the Huns, but was restored 
by Justinian. 

Potipania, a fortress in the northeast of ZEto- 
lia, near the frontiers of Locris. 

Porrrít. Vid. PiNARIA GENS. 

Porirus, the name of an ancient and celebrat- 
ed family of the Valeria gens. This family dis- 
appears about the time of the Samnite wars ; 
but the name was revived at a later period by 
the Valeria gens as a praenomen : thus we find 
mention of a Potitus Valerius Messala, who was 
consul suffeetus in B.C. 29. 

Potni# (IIorviaí: IIorvieóc), a small town in 
Bootia, on the Asopus, ten stadia south of 
Thebes, on the road to Plates. The adjective 
Potniades (sing. Potnias) is an epithet frequently 
given to the mares which tore to death Glaucus 
of Potnie. Vid. GLaucus, No. 1. 

Praaspa. Vid. PARAATA. 

Practius (Ilpaxreog: now Borgas or Muska- 
koi-Su), a river of the Troad, rising in Mount 
Ida, and flowing into the Hellespont north of 
Abydus. 

Praneste (Prenestinus: now Palestrina), 
one of the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about twenty 
miles southeast of Rome, with which it was 
connected by a road called Via Prenestina. It 
was probably a Pelasgic city, but it claimed a 
Greek origin, and was said to have been found- 
ed by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses. It wa 
strongly fortified by nature and by art, and fre- 
quently resisted the attacks of the Roman 
Together with the other Latin towns, it became 
subject to Rome, and was at a later period made 
a Roman colony. It was here that the younger 
Marius took refuge, and was for a considerable 
time besieged by Sulla’s troops. Preneste pos- 
sessed a very celebrated and ancient temple of 
Fortuna, with an oracle, which is often men- 
tioned under the name of Prenestine sortes. 
It also had a temple of Juno. In consequence 
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ot its lofty situation, Preneste was a cool and 
healthy residence in the great heats of summer 
(frigidum Preneste, Hor., Carm., iii., 4, 22), and 
was therefore much frequented at that season 
by the wealthy Romans. The remains of the 
ancient walls and some other antiquities are 
still to be seen at Palestrina. 

Prasus (IIpaicoc: IIpaíotoc), an inland town 
in the east of Crete, belonging to the Eteocre- 
tes, which was destroyed by the neighboring 
town of Hierapytna. 

PazgTORÍIA Avausta. Vid. Aveusta, No. 4. 

{Praturu, a people of Central Italy, who are 
often assigned to Picenum, though they were 
of a different race from the Picentes. Their ter- 
ritory was fertile, and celebrated for its wine. 
The principal places in their land were Znter- 
amna and Hadria (now Atri).] 

Pris(Ipdc, gen. Mpavróc : IHopávrec), a town of 
Thessaly, in the west of the district Phthiotis, 
on the northeastern slope of Mount Narthacius. 

Prasiæ (Ilpaciaí: Ilpaoteéc). 1. Or Prasta 
(IIpacía), a town of the Eleuthero-lacones, on 
the eastern coast of Laconia, was taken and de- 
Stroyed by the Athenians in the second year of 
the Peloponnesian war.— 2. (Now Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, south of Stiria, belonging to 
the tribe Pandionis, with a temple of Apollo. 

Prasias Lacus (IIpaciác 2íuvg : now Takino), 
a lake in Thrace, between the Strymon and 
Nestus, and near the Strymonic Gulf, with silver 
mines in the neighborhood. 

Prasii, Prmsit, and Parruasit (IIoáctor: San- 
serit Prachinas, i. e., people of the Eastern coun- 
try), a great and powerful people of India on 
the Ganges, governed at the time of Seleucus 
I. by King Sanprocotrus. Their capital city 
was Palibothra (now Patna); and the extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
whole valley of the Upper Ganges, at least as 
far down as that city. Atalater time the mon- 
archy declined, so that in Ptolemy we only find 
the name as that of the inhabitants of a small 
district, called Prasiaca (1Ipaacax7), about the 
River Soa. 

Pnasopis Manz (IIpaoóóy, vaAaoca or KóA- 
moc), the southwestern part of the Indian Ocean, 
about the Promontory Prasum. 

Prasum (IIpácov àkporZptov: now Cape Del- 
gado), a promontory on the eastern coast of 
Africa, in 1030 south latitude, appears, to have 
been the southernmost point to which the an- 
cient knowledge of this coast extended. 

Pratinas (IIparivac), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens, whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
stated at what time he went to Athens; but he 
was older than Cheerilus, and younger than Æs- 
chylus, with both of whom he competed for the 
prize about B.C. 500. The step in the progress 
of the art which was ascribed to Pratinas was 
the separation of the satyric from the tragic 
drama. His plays were much esteemed.  Prat- 
inas also ranked high among the lyric as well 
as the dramatic poets of his age. He may, per- 
haps, be considered to have shared with his con- 
temporary J.asus the honor of founding the Athe- 
nian school of dithyrambie poetry. [The frag- 
ments of Pratinas are contained in Wagner's 
Tragic. Grac. Fragm., p. 7-10.] 
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_ Praxacoras (Hpatayópac), a celebrated physi- 
cian, was a native of the island of Cos, and lived 
in the fourth century B.C. He belonged to the 
medical sect of the Dogmatici, and was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of medical science in 
general, and especially for his attainments in 
anatomy and physiology. 

Pnaxías (Tlpa£íac), an Athenian sculptor of 
the age of Phidias, but of the more archaic 
school of Calamis, commenced the execution 
of the statues in the pediments of the great 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, but died while he 
was still engaged upon the work. His date 
may be placed about B.C. 448 and onward. 

PnaxipicE (IIpa£iík), 7. c., the goddess who 
carries out the objects of justice, or watches 
that justice is done to men. When Menelaus 
arrived in Laconia, on his return from Troy, he 
set up a statue of Praxidice near Gytheum, not 
far from the spot where Paris, in carrying off 
Helen, had founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite 
(Venus) Migonitis. Near Haliartus, in Boeotia, 
we meet with the worship of Praxidicee, in the 
plural: they were here called daughters of Ox 
yges, and their names were Alalcomenia, Thelx- 
incea, and Aulis. In the Orphic poets Praxidice 
seems to be a surname of Persephone (Proser- 
pina). 

PnaxiLLA (IIpá£1AAa), of Sicyon, a lyric poet 
ess, who flourished about B.C. 450, and was one 
of the nine poetesses who were distinguished 
asthe Lyric Muses. Her scholia were among tbe 
most celebrated compositions of that species. 
She belonged to the Dorian school of lyric po- 
etry, but there were also traces of Æolic influ- 
ence in her rhythms, and even in her dialect. 
[The fragments of her poems are given in Praz- 
ile Graecanice vatis que extant residua, Upsala, 
1826 ; and are found also in the collections of 
Schneidewin and Bergk.] 

PraxipuAnes (IIpa£tóávge), a Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, a native either of Mytilene or of 
Rhodes, was a pupil of Theophrastus, and lived 
about D.C.322. Epicurus is said to have been 
one of his pupils. Praxiphanes paid especial 
atteution to grammatical studies, and is hence 
named along with Aristotle as the founder and 
ereator of the science of grammar. 

PRAXITELEs (IIpaéeréAnc), one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of ancient Greece, was both 
a statuary in bronze and a sculptor in marble. 
We know nothing of his personal history, ex- 
cept that he was a citizen, if not a native, of 
Athens, and that his career as an artist was in- 
timately connected with that city. He prob- 
ably flourished about B.C. 364 and onward. 
Praxiteles stands, with Scopas, at the head of 
the later Attic school, so called in contradistine- 
tion to the earlier Attic school of Phidias. With- 
out attempting those sublime impersonations 
of divine majesty in which Phidias had been sa 
inimitably successful, Praxiteles was unsur- 
passed in the exhibition of the softer beauties 
of the human form, especially in the female 
figure. The most celebrated work of Praxit- 
eles was his marble statue of Aphrodite (Ve- 
nus), which was distinguished from other stat- 
ues of the goddess by the name of the Cnidians, 
who purchased it. It was always esteemed the 
most perfectly beautiful of the statues of the 
goddess. Many made the voyage oC ex. 
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pressly to behold it. So highly did the Cnidi- 
ans themselves esteem their treasure, that when 
King Nieomedes offered them, as the price of 
it, to pay off the whole of their heavy public 
debt, they preferred to endure any suffering 
rather than part with the work which gave their 
city its chief renown. It was afterward carried 
to Constantinople, where it perished by fire in 
the reign of Justinian. Praxiteles modelled it 
from a favorite courtesan named Phryne, of 
whom he also made more than one portrait 
statue. Another of the eelebrated works of 
Praxiteles was his statue of Eros. It was pre- 
served at Thespiæ, where it was dedicated by 
Phryne; and an interesting story is told of the 
manner in which she beeame possessed of it. 
Praxiteles had promised to give Phryne which- 
ever of his works she might choose, but he was 
unwilling to tell her which of them, in his own 
opinion, was the best. To diseover this, she 
Sent a slave to tell Praxiteles that a fire had 
broken out in his house, and that most of his 
works had already perished. On hearing this | 
message, the artist rushed out, exclaiming that 
all his toil was lost if the fire had touched his 
Satyr or his Eros. Upon this, Phryne eonfessed 
the stratagem, and chose the Eros. This statue 
was removed to Rome by Caligula, restored to 
Thespiz by Claudius, and earried baek by Nero 
to Rome, where it stood in Pliny’s time in the 
sehools of Octavia, and it finally perished in the 
conflagration of that building in the reign of 
Titus. Praxiteles had two sons, who were 
also distinguished sculptors, Timarchus and Ce- 
phisodotus. 

Praxiruéa (Ipa£i6éa), daughter of Phrasimus 
and Diogenia, was the wife of Erechtheus, and 
mother of Cecrops, Pandorus, Metion, Orneus, 
Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. 

Prrciani, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. 

Previvs Lacus (now Lago di Castiglione), a 
lake in Etruria, near the coast, near the north- 
ern end of which was a small island. 

{[Premnis (Moñuvis). Vid. Prisis.] 

PrEPESINTHUS (IIpezéctv£oc), one of the small- 
er Cyelades, between Oliaros and Siphnos. 

[Prexasres (lpyédorgc). 1. A Persian, held 
in the highest esteem and greatly trusted by 
Cambyses: he was employed by the latter to 
make away with his brother Smerdis secretly. 
His fidelity was severely tested on one occa- 
sion, when Cambyses, in one of his fits of phren- 
sy, shot the son of Prexaspes through the heart 
with an arrow before the eyes of his parent to 
prove that his hand was steady, and that the 
charge against him of too great fondness for 
wine was unfounded. When the false Smerdis 
usurped the throne, Cambyses suspected Prex- 
aspes of treaehery, but the latter cleared him- 
self. Subsequently the magi endeavored to gain 
Prexaspes to their side, but he, pretending at first 
to favor their views by denying the assassina- 
tion of Smerdis, declared before the assembled 
Persians the truth, and exposed the scheme of 
the magi, and then threw himself from the tow- 
er on whieh he was standing.—2. Son of Aspa- 
thines, one of the naval commanders of Xerxes ] 

Priamipes, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
nanie Hector, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and 
the other sons of Priam are frequently called. 
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Priinus (Upíagoc), the famous king of Troy 
at the time of the Trojan war. He was a sun 
of Laomedon and Strymo or Placia. His orig- 
inal name is said to have been Podarces, t. e., 
“the swift-footed," which was changed into 
Priamus, “the ransomed” (from mpiayat), be- 
eause he was the only surviving son of Laom- 
edon, and was ransomed by his sister Hesione 
after he had fallen into the hands of Hercules. 
He is said to have been first married to Arisbe, 
the daughter of Merops, by whom -he became 
the father of /Esacus ; but afterward he gave 
up Arisbe to Hyrtacns, and married Hecuba, by 
whom he had the following children: Hector, 
Alexander or Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Pam- 
mon, Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Polydorus, 
Troilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena, and Cas- 
sandra. Byother women he had a great many 
children besides. According to the Homeric 
tradition, he was the father of fifty sons, nine- 
teen of whom were children of Hecuba, to whom 
others add an equal number of daughters. In 
the earlier part of his reign Priam is said to 
have supported the Phrygians in their war 
against the Amazons. When the Greeks land- 
ed on the Trojan coast Priam was already ad- 
vaneed in years, and took no active part in the 
war. Onee only did he venture upon the field 
of battle, to conclude the agreement respecting 
the single combat between Paris and Menelaus. 
After the death of Hector, Priam, accompanied 
by Mereury (Hermes), went to the tent of Achil- 
les to ransom his son’s body for burial, and ob- 
tained it. His death is not mentioned by Ho- 
mer, but is related by later poets. When the 
Greeks entered Troy, the aged king put on his 
armor, and was on the point of rushing against 
the enemy, but he was prevailed on by Hecuba 
to take refuge with herself and her daughters 
as a suppliant at the altar of Jupiter (Zeus). 
While he was tarrying in the temple, his son 
Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, rushed into the 
saered spot, and expired at the feet of his fa- 
ther, whereupon Priam, overcome with indig- 
nation, hurled his spear with feeble hand against 
Pyrrhus, but was forthwith killed by the latter. 
Virgil mentions (Æn., v., 564) another Priam, 
a son of Polites, and a grandson of King Priam. 

Priansus (IIpíavooc : Ilpiávotoc, Ilpiavotevc). 
a town in Crete, on the southern coast, south of 
Lyctus, confounded by Strabo with Presus. 

Priipus (Ilpiazoc), son of Baechus (Diony- 
sns) and Venus (Aphrodite). It is said that Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite), who was in love with Bacchus 
(Dionysus), went to meet the god on his return 
from India, but soon abandoned him, and pro- 
ceeded to Lampsacus on the Hellespont to give 
birth to the child of the god. Juno (Hera), who 
was dissatisfied with her conduct, caused her 
to give birth to a child of extreme ugliness, who 
was named Priapus. The earliest Greek poets, 
such as Homer and Hesiod, do not mention this 
divinity, and it was only in later times that he 
was honored with divine worship. He was wor- 
shipped more especially at Lampsaeus on the 
Hellespont, whence he is sometimes called Hel- 
lespontiacus. He was regarded as the promoter 
of fertility both in vegetation and in all animals 
conneeted with an agricultural life ; and in this 
eapacity he was worshipped as the protector of 
floeks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, of 
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all garden produce, and even of fishing. Like , 


other divinities presiding over agricultural pur- 
suits, he was belicved to be possessed of pro- 
phetic powers, and is sometimes mentioned in 
the plural. As Priapus had many attributes in 
common with other gods of fertility, the Orphics 
identified him with their mystic Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) Mercury (Hermes), Helios, &c. ‘The 
Attic legends connect Priapus with such sens- 
ualand licentious beings as Conisalus, Orthanes, 
and Tychon. In like manner, he was confound- 
ed by the Italians with Mutunus er Muttunus, 
the personification of the fructifying power in 
nature. ‘The sacrifices offered to him consist- 
od of the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and 
fields, of milk, honey, cakes, rams, asses, and 
fishes. He was represented in carved images, 
mostly in the form of herme, carrying fruit án 
his garment, and either a sickle or cornucopia 
in his hand. The herme of Priapus in Italy, 
like those of other rustic divinities, were usu- 
ally painted red, whence the god is called ruber 
or rubicundus. 

Priarus (HMpíarros, lon. IIp£zxoc: Mpraravós : 
ruins at Karaboa). 1. A city of Mysia, on the 
Propontis, east of l'arium, with a small but ex- 
cellent harbor. It was a colony of the Mile- 
sians, and a chief seat of the worship of Pria- 
seus. ‘lhe surrounding district was called Pria- 
PIS (Horaris) and PriarENE (IHpiamgv5).—[2. A 
small island of the ZEgean Sea, near Ephesus.] 

PriENE (Upon : Ipinveúç, Wornveog : Prién- 
cus, pl. Prienenses: ruins at Samsun), one of 
the twelve Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, stood in the northwestern corner of Caria, 
at the southern foot of Mount Mycale, and on 
the northern side of the Sinus Latmicus. Its 
foundation was ascribed mythically to the Ne- 
leid ZEpytus, in conjunction with Cadincans, 
from whom it was also called KaJduz. It stood 
originally on the sea-shore, and had two har- 
bors and a small fleet, but the change in the 
coast by the alluvial deposits of the Meander 
left it some distance inland. It was of much 
religious importance in connection with the Pa- 
nionian festival on Mount Mycale, at which the 
people of Priene took precedence in virtue of 
their being the supposed descendants of those 
of Helice in Greece Proper. The city was also 
celebrated as the birth-place of Bias. 

Prirernum, a town ofthe Vestini, on the cast- 
ern coast of Central Italy. 

[PriLis Lacus, called by Cicero Lacus Pre- 
uius (now Lago di Castiglione), a lake of Etru- 
ria, near the city of Rusellz, and just above the 
River Umbro (now Ombrone).] 

[Prints or Preeunis (Mpípes or Mpruves). 1. 
Called Magna, to distinguish it from No. 2, sit- 
uated near the junction of the Astaboras with 
the Nile, immediately north of the island of 
Mcroé.—2. (Now Zbreem, with Egyptian and Ro- 
man ruins), on the Nile, further down than No. 
1, oceupied as a frontier post by the Romans.] 

Pemus, M. Anronius, a native of Tolosa in 
Gaul, was condemned of forgery (falsum) in the 
rcign of Nero, was expelled the senate, of which 
he was a membcr, and was banished from the 
city. After the death of Nero (68), he was re- 
stored to his former rank by Galba, and appoint- 
ed to the command of the seventh legion, which 
was stationed in Pannonia. 


| 
| 
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first generals in Europe who declared in tavor 
of Vespasian, and he rendered him the most im- 
portant services. In conjunction with the gov- 
ernors of Mesia and Pannonia, he invaded It- 
aly, gained a decisive victory over the Vitellian 
army at Bedriacum, and took Cremona, which 
he allowed his soldiers to pillage aud destroy. 
Me afterward forced his way into Rome, not- 
withstanding the obstinate resistance of the Vi- 
tellian troops, and had the government of the 
city till the arrival of Mucianus from Syria. Vid. 
Mucianus, No.2. We learn from Martial, who 
was a friend of Antonius Primus, that he was 
alive at the accession of Trajan. 

Priscianus, a Roman gramrnarian, surnamed 
Cesariensis, cither because he was born at Ces- 
area, or cducated there. He flourished about 
A.D. 450, and taught grammar at Constantino- 
ple. He was celebrated for the extent and 
depth of his gratumatical knowledge, of which 
he has left the evidence in his work on the sub- 
ject, entitled Commentariorum grammaticorum 
Libri XVIII., addressed to his friend and pa- 
tron, the consul Julianus. Other titles are, liow- 
ever, frequently given to it. ‘The first sixteen 
books treat of the cight parts of “speech rec- 
ognized by the ancient grammarians, letters, 
syllables, &c. The last two books are on syn- 
tax. This treatise soon became the standard 
work on Latin grammar, and in the epitome of 
Rabanus Maurus obtained an extensive circu- 
lation. The other works of Priscianus still ex- 
tant are, 1. A grammatical catechism on twelve 
lines of the Ancid, manifestly intended as a 
school book. 2. A treatise on accents. 3. A 
treatise on the symbols used to denote numbers 
and weights, and on coins and numbers. 4. On 
the metres of Terence. 5. A translation of the 
Opoyvuvácuara ( Preexercitamenta) of Hermoge- 
nes. 6. On the declensions of nouns. 7. A 
poem on the Emperor Anastasius, in three hund- 
red and twelve hexameters, with a preface in 
twenty-two iambic lines. 8. A piece De Pon- 
deribus et Mensuris, in verse. 9. An Epitome 
phenomenon, or De Sidertbus, in verse. 10. A 
ree translation of the Periegesis of Dionysius, 
in one thousand four hundred and twenty-seven 
lines, manifestly made for the instruction of 
youth. 11. A couple of epigrams. The best 
edition of Priscianus is by Krehl, Lips., 1819-. 
20, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Priscianus, Tueonorus, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianus, lived in the fourth century 
after Christ. He is supposed to have lived at 
the court of Constantinople, and to have attain- 
ed the dignity of Archiater. He is the author 
of a Latin work, entitled Rerum Medicarum Li- 
bri Quatuor, published in 1532, both at Strasburg 
and at Basel. 

Priscus (IIpíokoc), a Byzantine historian, was 
à native of Panium in Thrace, and was one 
of the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, A.D. 445. He died about 
471. Priscus wrote an account of his embassy 
to Attila, enriehed by digressions on the life and 
reign of that king. The work was in eight books, 
but only fragments of it have come down to us. 
Priscus was an excellent and trustworthy his- 
torian, and his style was remarkably clegant 
and pure. The fragments are published, with 
those of Dexippus and others, by poser and 
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Niebuhr, in the Bonn Collection of the Byzan- 
tines, 1829, 8vo. 

Priscus, HeLvipivs, son-in-law of Thrasea 
Petus, and, like him, distinguished by his love 
of virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was ques- 
tor in Achaia during the reign of Nero, and trib- 
une of the plebs A.D. 56. When Thrasea was 
put to death by Nero (66), Priscus was banish- 
ed from Italy. He was recalled to Rome by 
Galba (68), but in consequence of his freedom 
of speech and love of independence, he was 
again banished by Vespasian, and was shortly 
afterward put to death by order of this emperor. 
His life was written by Herennius Senecio at 
the request of his widow Fannia; and the ty- 
rant Domitian, in consequence of this work, 
subsequently put Senecio to death, and sent 
Fannia into exile. Priscus left a son, Helvid- 
lus, who was put to death by Domitian. 

Priscus, SERviLIUs. ‘The Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early years 
of the republic. ‘They also bore the agnomen 
of Structus, which is always appended to their 
name in the East, till it was supplanted by that 
of Fidenas, which was first obtained by Q. Ser- 
vilius Priscus Structus, who took Fidenz in his 
dictatorship, B.C. 435, and which was also borne 
by his descendants. 

Priscus, Tarquinius. Vid. TARQUINIUS. 

Privernum (Privernas, -àtis : now Piperno), 
an ancient town of Latium, on the River Ama- 
senus, belonged to the Volscians It was con- 
quered by the Romans at an early period, and 
was subsequently made a colony. 

[Privernus, a Rutulian warrior under Tur- 
nus, slain by Capys ] 

Prozresius (IIpoatpéotoc), a teacher of rhet- 
oric, was a native of Armenia, and was born 
about A.D. 276. He first studied at Antioch 
under Ulpian, and afterward at Athens under 
Julianus. He became at a later time the chief 
teacher of rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a 
very high reputation. He died in 368, in his 
ninety-second year. 

[ProBa, FArcoNia, a poetess, greatly admired 
in the Middle Ages, but whose real name and 
the place of whose nativity are uncertain. Her 
only production now extant, a Cento Virgilia- 
nus, contains narratives in hexameter verse of 
striking events in the Old and New Testament, 
expressed in lines and portions of lines derived 
from the poems of Virgil. The best editions 
of the Cento Virgilianus are by Meibomius, 
Helmst., 4to, 1597; and of Kromayer, Hal. 
Magd., 8vo, 1719.] 

PROBALINTHUS (UpobálivOos : YlpobaA(otoc), a 
demus in Attica, south of Marathon, belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis. 

Propatia (IIpofaría), a river of Boeotia, which, 
after passing through the territory of 'Trachin, 
and receiving its tributary the Hercyna, flowed 
into the Lake Copais. 

Prosus, ZEMiLius. Vid. Neros, CorRNELIUS. 

Pnonus, M. AurkLius, Roman emperor A.D. 
276-282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by the Emperor Tacitus gov- 
ernor of the whole East, and, upon the death 
of that sovereign, the purple was forced upon 
his acceptance by the armies of Syria. The 
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downfall of Florianus speedily removed his only 
rival (vid. FLor1aNus), and he was enthusiastic- 
ally hailed by the united voice of the senate, 
the people, and the legions. The reign of Pro- 
bus presents a series of the most brilliant 
achievements. He defeated the barbarians on 
the frontiers of Gaul and Illyricum, and in oth- 
er parts of the Roman empire, and put down 
the rebellions of Saturninus at Alexandrea, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crushing all external and internal foes, he was 
killed at Sirmium by his own soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him because he had em- 
ployed them in laborious public works. Probus 
Was as just and virtuous as he was warlike, and 
is deservedly regarded as one of the greatest 
and best of the Roman emperors. 

PRonus, VaLErius. 1. Of Berytus, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. To 
this Probus we may assign those annotations 
on Terence, from which fragments are quoted 
in the scholia on the dramatist.—2. A Roman 
grammarian, flourished some years before A. 
Gellius, and therefore about the beginning of the 
second century. He was the author of com- 
mentaries on Virgil, and possessed a copy of a 
portion, at least, of the Georgics, which had 
been corrected by the hand of the poet himself. 
These are the commentaries so frequently cited 
by Servius ; but the Scholia in Bucolica et Geor- 
gica, now extant under the name of Probus, be- 
long to a much later period. "This Probus was 
probably the author of the life of Persius, com- 
monly ascribed to Suetonius. "There is extant 
a work upon grammar, in two books, entitled 
M. Valerii Probi Grammatica Institutiones ; but 
this work was probably not written by cither of 
the preceding grammarians. It is published in 
the collections of Putschius, Hannov., 1605, and 
of Lindemann, Lips., 1831. 

Procas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and reigned twen- 
ty-three years: he was the father of Numitor 
and Amulius. 

Procu¥ta (now Procida) an island off the 
coast of Campania, near the promontory Mise- 
num, is said to have been torn away by an 
earthquake either from this promontory or from 
the neighboring island of Pithecusa or ZEnaria. 

[ProciLLa, Juris, the mother of Agricola ] 

[ProciLLrus, a Roman historian, a contem- 
porary of Cicero. He appears to have written 
on early Roman history, as Varro quotes his 
account of the origin ofthe Curtian Lake, as well 
as on the later history, as he mentions Pom- 
pey's triumph on his return from Africa.] 

Pnocuzs (IIpok25«). 1. One of the twin sons 
of Aristodemus. For details, vid. EurysTuENESs. 
—[2. Tyrant of Epidaurus, the father of Lysis 
or Melissa, the wife of Periander. Having re- 
vealed to the son of the latter the secret of his 
mother's death (vid. PEniANDER), he incurred 
the implacable resentment of Periander, who 
attacked and captured Epidaurus, and took Pro- 
cles prisoner.] 

Procius (Mpóx2oc). 1. Surnamed Diadochus 
(Atádoyoc), the successor, from his being regard- 
ed as the genuine successor of Plato in doc- 
trine, was one of the most celebrated teachers 
of the Neo-Platonic school. He was born at By- 
zantium A.D. 412, but was brought up at Xan- 
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hus in Lycia, to which city his parents belonged, 
and which Proclus himself regarded as his na- 
tive place. He studied at Alexandrea under 
Olympiodorus, and afterward at Athens under 
Plutarchus and Syrianus. At an early age his 
philosophical attainments attracted the attention 
and admiration of his contemporaries. He had 
written his commentary on the Timeus of Pla- 
to, as well as many other treatises, by his twen- 
ty-eighth year. On the death of Syrianus, Pro- 
clus succeeded him in his school, and inherited 
from him the house in which he resided and 
taught. Marinus, in his life of Proclus, records, 
with intense admiration, the perfection to which 
his master attained in all virtues. The highest 
of these virtues were, in the estimation of Ma- 
rinus, those of a purifying and ascetic kind. 
From animal food he almost totally abstained ; 
fasts and vigils he observed with scrupulous 
exactitude. The reverence with which he hon- 
ored the sun and moon would seem to have 
been unbounded. He celebrated all the import- 
ant religious festivals of every nation, himself 
eomposing hymns in honor, not only of Grecian 
deities, but of those of other nations also. Nor 
were departed heroes and philosophers except- 
ed from this religious veneration; and he even 
performed sacred rites in honor of the departed 
Spirits of the entire human race. It was, of 
course, not surprising that such a man should 
be favored with various apparitions and mirac- 
ulous interpositions of the gods. He used to 
tell how a god had once appeared and proclaimed 
to him the glory of the city. But the still higher 
grade of what, in the language of the school, 
was termed the theurgic virtue, he attained by 
his profound meditations on the oracles, and the 
Orphic and Chaldaic mysteries, into the pro- 
found secrets of which he was initiated by As- 
elepigenia, the daughter of Plutarchus, who 
alone was in complete possession of the theur- 
gic knowledge and discipline, which had de- 
scended to her from the great Nestorius. He 
profited so much by her instructions as to be 
able, according to Marinus, to call down rain in 
a time of drought, to stop an eartliquake, and 
to procure the immediate intervention of Æs- 
culapius to cure the daughter of his friend 
Archiadas. Proclus died A.D.485. During the 
last five years of his life he had become super- 
annuated, his strength having been exhausted 
by his fastings and other ascetic practices. As 
a philosopher, Proclus enjoyed the highest ce- 
lebrity among his contemporaries and success- 
ors ; but his philosophical system is character- 
ized by vagueness, mysticism, and want of good 
sense. He professed that his design was not 
to bring forward views of his own, but simply 
to expound Plato, in doing which he proceeded 
on the idea that every thing in Plato must be 
brought into accordance with the mystical the- 
ology of Orpheus. He wrote a separate work 
on the coincidence of the doctrines of Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato. It was much in the 
same spirit that he attempted to blend together 
the logical method of Aristotle and the fanciful 
speculations of Neo-Platonic mysticism. Sev- 
eral of the works of Proclus are still extant. 
The most important of them consist of Com- 
mentaries on Plato, a treatise on various theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects. There is no 
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complete edition of Proclus. The edition of 
Cousin (Paris, 6 vols. Svo, 1820-1827) contains 
the following treatises of Proclus: On Provi- 
dence and Fate; On Ten Doubts about Provi- 
dence ; On the Nature of Evil; a Commentary 
on the Alcibiades, and a Commentary on the 
Parmenides. The other principal works of Pro- 
clus are: On the Theology of Plato, in six 
books; Theological Elements; a Commentary 
on the Timeus of Plato; five Hymns of an 
Orphic character. Several of these have been 
translated into English by Thomas ‘Taylor. 
Proclus was also a distinguished mathematician 
and grammarian. His Commentaries on the 
first book of Euclid, and on the Works and Days 
of Hesiod, are still extant.—[2. Eurycnius, a 
grammarian, who flourished in the second cen- 
tury, born at Sicca, in Africa. He was the in- 
structor of M. Antoninus, and is called the most 
learned grammarian of his age. ] 

Procne (IToókvg), daughter of King Pandion 
of Athens, and wife of Terens. Ter story is 
given under Terrus. 

Proconnésus (IIpokóvvgcorc, or IIpotóvvgooc, 
i. e., Fawn Island, now Marmara), an island of 
the Propontis (now Sea of Marmara), which 
takes from it its modern name, of the northern 
coast of Mysia, northwest of the peninsula of 
Cyzicus or Dolionis. The latter was also called 
Proconnesus from zpó£ (fawn), because it was 
a favorite resort of deer in the fawning season, 
whence it was also called ELarnonnesus ('EAa- 
óóvvgooc, 1. €., decr-island); and the two were 
distinguished by the nanies of Old and New 
Proconnesus. The island was celebrated for 
its marble, and hence its modern name. It 
was the native place of the poet AnrsTEAS. 

Procórius (Ilpokóztoq). 1. A native of Cili- 
cia, and a relative of the Emperor Julian, served 
with distinction under Constantius IZ. and Jw 
lian. Having incurred the suspicions of Jovian 
and of his successor Valens, Procopius remain- 
ed in concealment for about two years; but in 
A.D. 365 he was proclaimed emperor at Con- 
stantinople, while Valens was staying at Cæsa- 
rea in Cappadocia. Both parties prepared for 
war. In the following year (386) the forces of 
Procopius were defeated in two great battles. 
Procopius himself was taken prisoner, and put 
to death by order of Valens. — 2. An eminent 
Byzantine historian, was born at Cesarea, in 
Palestine, about A.D. 500. He went to Con- 
stantinople when still a young man, and there 
obtained so much distinction as an advocate 
and a professor of eloquence, that he attracted 
the attention of Belisarius, who appointed him 
his secretary in 527. In this capacity Proco- 
pius accompanied the great hero on his differ- 
ent wars in Asia, Africa, and Italy, being fre: 
quently employed in state business of import- 
ance, or in conductiug military expeditious. 
Procopius returned with Belisarius to Constan- 
tinople a little before 542. His eminent talents 
were appreciated by the Emperor Justinian, 
who conferred upon him the title of illustris, 
made him a senator, and in 562 created him 
prefect of Constantinople. Procopius died about 
the same time as Justinian, 565. As an listo- 
rian, Procopius deserves great praise. lis 
style is good, formed upon classic models, often 
elegant, and generally full of vigor. gl works 
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are: 1. Histories (‘Ioropiat), in eight books; 
viz., two On the Persian War, containing the 
period from 408-553, and treating more fully 
of the author’s own times; two On the War 
with the Vandals, 395-545 ; four On the Gothic 
War, or, properly speaking, only three books, 
the fourth (eighth) being a sort of supplement 
containing various matters, and going down to 
the beginning of 553. It was continued by 
Agathias till 559. The work is extremely in- 
teresting ; the descriptions of the habits, &c., 
of the barbarians are faithful, and done in a 
masterly style. 2. On the Public Buildings erect- 
ed by Justinian (Kríguara), in six books. A 
work equally interesting and valuable in its 
kind, though apparently too much seasoned 
with flattery of the emperor. 3. Ancedota ('Av- 


éxdota), a collection of aneedotes, some of them | 
| tioned both by Plato and Xenophon with more 


witty and pleasant, but others most indecent, 
reflecting upon Justinian, the Empress Theo- 
dora, Belisarius, and other eminent persons. 
It is a eomplete Chronique Scandaleuse of the 
court of Constantinople, from 549 till 562, 4. 
Orationes, probably extracts from the “ Histo- 
ry,” which is rather overstocked with harangues 
and speeches. The best edition of the eollect- 
ed works of Procopius is by Dindorf, Bonn, 3 
vols. 8vo, 1833-1838 ; [the best edition of the 
Ancedota is by Orelli, Lipsie, 1827, 8vo.] 

Procris (Iipóxpic), daughter of Erechtheus 
and wife of Cephalus. For details, vid. Curu- 
ALUS. 

PRocRusTEs (lUlporpovorac ), that is, “the 
. Streteher,” a surname of the famous robber 
Polypemon or Damastes. 
travellers wlio fell into his hands upon a bed: 
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ed to him, bidding him tell the people to honor 
him in future as a god under the name of Quiri- 
nus. 

Pnaóplicus (Upóderxoc), the eelebrated sophist, 
was a native of Inlis, in the island of Ceos. 
He lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war 
and subsequently ; but the date ean not be de- 
termined either of his birth or of his death. 
Prodicus came frequently to Athens on the pub- 
lic business of his native city. He was brought 
forward in the Clouds and the Birds of Aris- 
tophanes, whieh belong respectively to B.C. 423 
and 414. Prodicus is mentioned as one of the 
teachers of Isocrates, and he was alive at the 
time of the death of Socrates (399). Suidas 
relates that Prodicus was put to death by the 
Athenians as a eorrupter of the youth, but this 
statement sounds very suspicious. He is men- 


respect than the other sophists. Like Protago- 
ras and others, he travelled through Greece, de- 
livering leetures for money, and in this way he 
amassed a large fortune. He paid especial at- 
tention to the correct use of words. We have 
the substance of one of his lectures preserved 
by Xenophon in the well-known fable called 
“The choice of Hercules.” When Hereules, 
as he entered upon manhood, was upon the 
point of choosing between virtue and viee, there 
appeared to him two women, the one of digni- 
fied beauty, adorned with purity, modesty, and 
diseretion, the other of a voluptuous form, and 
meretricious look and dress. The latter prom- 
ised to lead him by the shortest road, without 


Me used to tie all | any toil, to the enjoyment of every pleasure. 


The other, while she reminded him of his an- 


if they were shorter than the bed, he stretched | cestors and his noble nature, did not eonceal 
their limbs till they were of the same length; ¡ from him that the gods have granted nothing 
if they were longer than the bed, he made them | really beautiful and good without toil and labor. 
of the same size by cutting off some of their | The former sought to deter him from the path 


limbs. 
phisus, in Attica. 
used proverbially even at the present day. 


PRocuLEIUs, C., a Roman eques, one of the | of virtuc. 


friends of Augustus, was sent by the latter, after 


the vietory at Actium, to Antony and Cleopa- | 


tra. Itis ofthis Proculeius that Horace speaks 
(Carm.,ii 2). He is said to have divided his 
property with his brothers (perhaps cousins) 
Czpio and Murena, who had lost their property 
in the eivil wars. Proculeius put an end to his 
life by taking gypsum, when suffering from a 
disease in the stomach. 

Procutus, the jurist, was tho contemporary 
of the jurist Nerva the younger, who was prob- 
ably the father of the Emperor Nerva. The 
fact that Proculus gave his name to the school 
or sect (Proculiani or Proculeiani, as the name 
is also written) whieh was opposed to that of 
the Sabiniani, shows that he was a jurist of 
note. Proculus is often eited, and there are 
thirty-seven extracts from him in the Digest 
from his eight books of Epistole. He appears 
to have written notes on Labeo. Some writers 
suppose that Proculus is the Licinius Proculus 
who was Praefectus Pretorio under Otho. 

Procúvus, JuLTus, a Roman senator, is said, 
in the legend of Romulus, to have informed the 
sorrowing Roman people, after the strange de- 
parture of their king from the world, that Rom- 
ulus had descended from heaven and appear- 
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He was slain by Thescus, on the Ce- | of virtue by urging its difficulties; the latter 
The bed of Procrustes is | impressed upon him the emptiness of pleasure, 


and the honor and happiness flowing from a life 
'Thereupon Hereules deeided in fa- 
vor of virtue. 

PrROERNA (Mpóspva), a town of Thessaly, in 
the western part of the district of Phthiotis, on 
the western slope of Mount Narthacius, and 


| near the sources of the Apidanus. 


Prænpes. Vid. Prarus. 

Protus (IIpoiroc), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twin-brother of Aerisius. In the dispute 
between the two brothers for the kingdom of 
Argos, Pretus was expelled, whereupon he 
fled to Iobates, in Lycia, and married Autea or 
Sthenebea, the daughter of the latter. With 
the assistanee of Iobates, Preetus was restored 
to his kingdom, and took Tiryns, which was 
now fortified by the Cyclopes. Aerisius then 
shared his kingdom with his brother, surrender- 
ing to him Tiryns, Midea, and the coast of Ar- 
golis. By his wife, Pretus became the father 
of three daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoé, and Iphi- 
anassa, who are often mentioned under the gen- 
eral name of Prarines. When these daugh- 
ters arrived at the age of maturity, they were 
stricken with madness, the eause of which is 
differently related. Some say that it was a 
punishment inflicted upon them by Bacchus 
(Dionysus) beeause they had despised his wor- 

i Ship; others relate that they were driven mad 
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by Juno (Hera) because they presumed to cou- 
sider themselves more handsome than the god- 
dess, or because they had stolen some of the 
gold of her statue. ‘The phrensy spread to the 
other women of Argos; till at tength Preetus 
agreed to divide his kingdom between Melam- 
pus and his brother Bias, upon the former prom- 
ising that he would cure the women of their 
madness. Melampus then chose the most ro- 
bust among the young men, gave chase to the 
mad women, amid shouting and dancing, and 
drove them as far as Sicyon. During this pur- 
suit Iphinoé died, but the two other daughters 
were cured by Melampus by means of purifica- 
tions, and were then married to Melampus and 
Bias. The place where the cure was effected 
upou his daughters is not the same in all tradi- 
tions, some mentioning the well Anigros, oth- 
ers the fountain Clitor in Arcadia, or Lusi in 
Arcadia. Besides these daughters, Preetus had 
ason, Megapenthes. When Bellerophon came 
to Preetus to be purified of a murder which he 
had committed, the wife of Preetus fell in love 
with him; but, as Bellerophon declined her ad- 
vances, she charged him before Preetus with 
having made improper proposals to her. Pre- 
tus then sent Bellerophon to lobates, in Lycia, 
with a letter desiring the latter to murder Bel- 
lerophon. Vid. Butueroruon. According to 
Ovid (Met., v., 238), Acrisius was expelled from 
his kingdom by Protus; and Perseus, the 
grandson of Acrisius, avenged his grandfather 
by turning Preetus into stone by means of the 
head of Medusa. 

[Promacnus (IIpóuayoc), a Beeotian chief, son 
of Alegenor, slain by Acamas at the siege of 
Troy.] 

ProxgTnEus (lipougÜséc), son of the Titan 
Tapetus and Clymene, and brother of Atlas, Me- 
notius, and Epimetheus. His name signifies 
“forethought,” as that of his brother Epime- 
theus denotes “afterthought.” Once in the 
reign of Jupiter (Zeus), when gods and men 
were disputing with one another at Mecone 
tafterward Sicyon), Prometheus, with a view 
of deeeiving Jupiter (Zeus), cut up a bull and 
divided it into two parts: he wrapped up the 
best parts and the intestines in the skin, and at 
the top he placed the stomach, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap eonsist- 
ed of the bones eovered with fat. When Ju- 
piter (Zeus) pointed out to him how badly he 
had made the division, Prometheus desired him 
to choose ; but Jupiter (Zeus), in his anger, and 
seeing through the stratagem of Prometheus, 
chose the heap of bones covered with the fat. 
The father of the gods avenged himself by with- 
holding fire from mortals, but Prometheus stole 
it in a hollow tube (vápOng, ferula). Jupiter 
(Zeus) thereupon ehained Prometheus to a pil- 
lar, where an eagle consumed in the daytime 
his liver, which was restored in each suceced- 
ing night. Prometheus was thus exposed to 
perpetual torture; but Hercules killed the eagle 
and delivered the sufferer, with the conseut of 
Jupiter (Zeus), who in this way had an oppor- 
tunity of allowing his son to gain immortal 
fame. Further in order to punish meu, Jupiter 
(Zeus) gave Pandora as a present to Epime- 
iheus, in consequence of which diseases and 
sufferings of every kind hefell mortals. (For 
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details, vid. Paxvora.) This is an outline of 
the legend about Prometheus, as contained in 
the poems of Hesiod. Alschylus, in his trilogy 
Prometheus, added various new features to this 
legend. Although Prometheus belonged to the 
Titans, he is nevertheless represented by Æs- 
chylus as having assisted Jupiter (Zeus) against 
the Titans. But when Jupiter (Zeus) wanted 
to extirpate the whole race of man, whose place 
lie. proposed to fill by an entirely new race of 
beings, Prometlieus prevented the execution of 
the scheme, and saved mankind from destruc- 
tion. Prometheus further deprived them of 
their knowledge of the future, and gave them 
hope instead. He taught them the use of fire, 
made them acquainted with architecture, astron- 
omy, mathematics, writing, the treatment of 
domestic animals, navigation, medicine, the art 
of prophecy, working in metal, and all the other 
arts. But, as he had acted in all these things 
contrary to the will of Jupiter (Zeus), the latter 
ordered Vulcan (Hephzstus) to ehain him to a 
rock in Scythia, which was done in the pres- 
ence of Cratos and Dia, two ministers of Jupiter 
(Zeus) Prometheus, however, still continued 
to defy Jupiter (Zeus), and declared that it was 
the decrec of fate, by which Jupiter (Zeus) was 
destined to be dethroned by his own son. As 
Prometheus steadfastly refused to give any ex- 
planation of this decree, Jupiter (Zeus) hurled 
him into Tartarus, together with the rock to 
which he was chained. After the lapse of a 
long tune, Prometheus returned to the upper 
world, to endure a fresh course of suffering, for 
he was now fastened to Mount Caucasus, and 
his liver devoured by an cagle, as related in the 
Hesiodic legend. This state of suffering was 
to last until some other ged, of his own accord, 
should take his placo, and descend into 'Tar- 
tarus for him. This came to pass when Chi- 
ron, who had been incurably wounded by an 
arrow of Hercules, desired to go into Hades ; 
and Jupiter (Zeus) allowed him to supply the 
place of Prometheus. According to others, 
however, Jupiter (Zeus) liimself delivered Pro- 
metheus, when the Titan was at length pre- 
vailed upon to reveal to Jupiter (Zeus) the de- 
cree of fate, which was, that if he should be- 
come by Thetis the father of a son, that son 
should deprive him of the sovereignty. ‘There 
was also a legend which related that Prome- 
theus had created man out of earth and water, 
either at the very beginning of the human race, 
or after the flood of Deucalion, when Jupiter 
(Zeus) is said to have ordered him and Minerva 
(Athena) to make men out of the mud, and the 
winds to breathe life into them. Prometheus 
is said to have given to men a portion of all the 
qualities possessed by the other antinals (Hor., 
Carn., i, 16, 13). The kind of earth out of 
which Prometheus formed men was shown In 
later times near Panopeus in Phocis. In the 
legend of Prometheus, he often appears in con- 
nection with Minerva (Athena). Thus he is 
said to have been punished on Mount Caucasus 
for the criminal love he entertained for her; 
and he is further said, with her assistance, to 
have ascended into heaven, and there secretly 
to have lighted his torch at the chariot of Helios, 
in order to bring down the fire to man. At 
Athens Prometheus had a sanctuary in the 
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Academy, from whence a torch-race took place 
in honor of him. 

Próomóna (Ilpouóva: now Petrovacz, on Mount 
Promina), a mountain fortress in the interior of 
Dalmatia. 

[PromuLus, a Trojan warrior, slain by Turnus 
in Italy.] 

Pronarines (llpovamíógc), an Athenian, is 
said to have been the teacher of Homer. He is 
enumerated among those who used the Pelasgic 
letters, before the introduction of the Phoni- 
cian, and is characterized as a graceful com- 
poser of song. 

Pronax (IIpdévat), son of Talaus and Lysi- 
mache, brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle, and 
father of Lycurgus and Amphithea. According 
to some traditions, the Nemean games were in- 
stituted in honor of Pronax. 

Prownni (Ipóvvor. Ilpovvaioc), a town on the 
eastern coast of Cephallenia, and one of the 
four towns of the island. 

Pnówówus (Ilpóvouoc) of Thebes, son of 
CEniadas, was one of the most distinguished 
auletie musicians of Greece at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was the instructor of 
Alcibiades in flute-playing. Heinvented a new 
Sort of flute, the compass of which was such 
that melodies could be played upon it in all the 
three modes of music, the Dorian, the Phrygian, 
and the Lydian, for each of which, before this 
invention, a separate flute had been necessary. 

Pronous (Ifpóvooc). 1. Son of Phegeus, and 
brother of Agenor, in conjunction with whom 
he slew Alcmaeon. (For details, vid. AGENOR 
and ArcaugoN.)—[2. A Trojan warrior, slain by 
Patroclus in the Trojan war.] 

Prontsa, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans, describing her,as the deity presiding over 
marriage. 

Proprrtius, Sex. AurELIUS, the Roman poet, 
was probably born about B.C. 51. He tells us 
that he was a native of Umbria, where it bor- 
ders on Etruria, but nowhere mentions the ex- 
act spot. He was not descended from a fami- 
ly of any distinction (ii., 24, 37), and he was de- 
prived of his paternal estate by an agrarian di- 
vision, probably that in 36, after the Sicilian 
war. At the time of this misfortune he had 
not yet assumed the toga virilis, and was there- 
fore under sixteen years of age. He had al- 
ready lost his father, who, it has been conjec- 
tured, was one of the victims sacrificed after 
the taking of Perusia; but this notion does not 
rest on any satisfactory grounds. We have no 
account of Propertius’s education; but from one 
of his elegies (iv., 1) it would seem that he was 
destined to be an advocate, but abandoned the 
profession for that of poetry. The history of 
his life, so far as it is known to us, is the his- 
tory of his amours, nor can it be said how much 
of this is fiction. He began to write poetry at 
a very early age, and the merit of his produc- 
tions soon attracted tlie attention and patronage 
of Mecenas. This was most probably shortly 
after the death of Antony in 30, when Proper- 
tius was about 21. It was probably in 32 or 31 
that Propertius first became acquainted with his 
Cynthia. She was a native of Tibur, and her 
real name was Hostia. As Propertius (iii., 20, 
8) alludes to her doctus avus, it is probable that 
she was a grand-daughter of Hostius, who wrote 
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a poem oz the Histric war. Vid. Hosrius. She 
seems to have inherited a considerable portion 
of the family talent, and was herself a poctess, 
besides being skilled in music, dancing, and 
needle-work. It appears that Propertius subse- 
quently married, probably after Cynthia’s death, 
and left legitimate issue, since the younger 
Pliny twice mentions Passienus Paulus as de- 
scended from him. This must have been 
through the female line. The year of Proper- 
tius’s death is altogether unknown. Propertius 
resided on the Esquiline, near the gardens of 
Mecenas. He seems to have enltivated the 
friendship of his brother poets, as Ponticus, 
Bassus, Ovid, and others. He mentions Virgil 
(i, 34, 63) in a way that shows he had heard 
parts of the /Eneid privately recited. But 
though he belonged to the circle of Mæcenas, 
he never once mentions Horace. He is equal- 
ly silent about Tibullus. His not mentioning 
Ovid is best explained by the difference in their 
ages; for Ovid alludes more than once to Pro- 
pertius, and with evident affection. As an ele- 
giac poet, a high rank must be awarded to Pro- 
pertius, and among the ancients it was a dis- 
puted point whether the preference should be 
given to him or to Tibullus. To the modern 
reader, however, the elegies of Propertius are 
not nearly so attractive as those of Tibullus. 
This arises partly from their obscurity, but ina 
great measure, also, from a certain want of na- 
ture in them. The fault of Propertius was too 
pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His whole 
ambition was to become the Roman Callima- 
chus (iv., 1, 63), whom, as well as Philetas and 
other of the Greek elegiae poets, he made his 
model. He abounds with obscure Greek myths, 
as well as Greek forms of expression, and the 
same pedantry infects even his versification. 
Tibullus generally, and Ovid almost invariably, 
close their pentameter with a word contained 
in an iambic foot; Propertius, especially in his 
first book, frequently ends with a word of three, 
or four, or even five syllables. The best edi- 
tions of Propertius are by Bnrmann, Utrecht, 
1780 ; by Kuinoel, Leipzig, 1804 ; by Lachmann, 
LeipZig, 1816; and by Hertzberg, Halle, 1844, 
1845. 

Proputuasia (IIpoddacia: now probably Pe- 
shawarun), the northernmost city of Drangiana, 
on the borders of Asia, was probably the place 
where PuiLoTas Was put to death. 

Prorontis (7 llpomovríc: now Sea of Mar- 
mara), so called from its position with reference 
to the Pontus (Euxinus), and thus more fully 
described as 7 mpò ro? Ilóvrov roð Eúvisívov Yá- 
Àacca, and “ Vestibulum Ponti," is the small 
sea which united the Euxine and the Ægean 
(vid. Pontus Evxınus), and divides Europe 
(Thracia) from Asia (Mysia and Bithynia). It 
is of an irregular oval shape, running out on 
the east into two deep gulfs, the Sinus Astace- 
nus (now Gulf of Ismid) and the Sinus Cianus 
(now Gulf of Modonia), and containing several 
islands. It received the waters of the Ruvx- 
Dacus and other rivers of Eastern Mysia and 
Western Bithynia, flowing from Mount Ida and 
Olympus ; and several important Greek cities 
stood on its shores, the chief of which were 
Byzantium and Heraciea Perintuus on the 
north, and Cyzicus on the south. Its length is 
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calculated by Herodotus at one thousand four 
hundred stadia(one hundred and forty geograph- 
ical miles) and its greatest breadth at five hund- 
red stadia (fifty geographical miles), which is 
very near the truth. 

Proscnium. Vid. PyLENE. 

Proserprina. Vid. PERSEPHONE. 

PnosrALTA (rà Upócradra: llpoomáATtoc), a 
demus in the south of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Acamantis. 

Prosrer, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
was a native of Aquitania, and flourished during 
the first half of the fifth century. He distin- 
guished himself by his numerous writings in 
defence of the doctrines of Augustine against 
the attacks of the Semipelagians. Many of liis 
theologieal works are extant; and there are 
two Chronicles bearing his name: 1. Chronicon 
Consulare, extending from A.D. 379, the date 
at which the chronicle of Jerome ends, down to 
459, the events being arranged according to the 
years of the Roman consuls. We find short 
notices with regard to the Roman emperors, the 
Roman bishops, and political occurrences in 
general, but the troubles of the Church are 
especially dwelt upon, and, above all, the Pe- 
lagian heresy. 2. Chronicon Imperiale, compre- 
hended within the same limits as the preceding 
(379-455), but the computations proceed ac- 
cording to the years of the Roman emperors, 
and not according to the consuls. While it 
agrees with the Chronicon Consulare in its 
general plan, it differs from it in many particu- 
lars, especially in the very brief allusions to the 
Pelagian controversy, and in the slight, almost 
disrespectful notices of Augustine. The second 
of these Chronicles was probably not written 
by Prosper of Aquitania, and is assigned by 
most critics to Prosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, 
flourished in the sixth century. There are like- 
wise several poems which have come down to 
us under the name of Prosper. The best edi- 
tion of Prosper’s works is the Benedictine, 
Pare, 1711. 

Prosymna (Mpóovuva: Ilpoovuvatoc), an an- 
cient town of Argolis, with a temple of Juno 
(Hera), north of Argos. 

Prora (Hpóra : now Prote), an island in the 
Propontis, near Chalcedon. 

Proracoras (IIporayópac), a celebrated soph- 
ist, was born at Abdera, in Thrace, probably 
about B.C. 480, and died about 411, at the age 
of nearly seventy years. It is said that Pro- 
tagoras was once a poor porter, and that the 
skill with which he had fastened together, and 
poised upon his shoulders, a large bundle of 
wood, attracted the attention of Democritus, 
who conceived a liking for him, took him under 
his care, and instructed him in philosophy. 
This well-known story, however, appears to 
have arisen out of the statement of Aristotle, 
that Protagoras invented a sort of porter's knot 
for the more convenient carrying of burdens. 
In addition to which, Protagoras was about 
twenty years older than Democritus. Protag- 
oras was the first wlio called himself a sophist, 
and taught for pay; and he practiced his pro- 
fession for the space of forty years. He must 
have come to Athens before B.C. 445, since he 
drew up a code of laws for the Thurians, who 
left Athens for the first time in that year. 
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Whether he accompanied the colonists to Thu- 
Tl, we are not informed; but at the time of the 
plague (430) we find him again in Athens. Be- 
tween his first and second visit to Athens, he 
had spent some time in Sicily, where he had 
acquired great fame, and he brought with him 
to Athens many admirers out of other Greek 
cities through which he had passed. His in- 
structions were so highly valued that he some- 
times received one hundred mine from a pupil; 
and Plato says that Protagoras made more 
money than Phidias and ten other sculptors. 
In 411 he was accused of impiety by Pythodo- 
rus, one ofthe Four Hundred. His impeachment 
was founded on his book on the gods, which 
began with the statement: ‘ Respecting the 
gods, I am unable to know whether they exist 
or do not exist.” The impeachment was fol- 
lowed by his banishment, or, as others affirm, 
only by the burning of his book. Protagoras 
wrote a large number of works, of which the 
most important were entitled Truth ('AA70e:a), 
and On the Gods (lMep: Oedv). The first con- 
tained the theory refuted by Plato in the Theæ- 
tetus. Plato gives a vivid picture of the teach- 
ing of Protagoras in the dialogue that bears his 
name. Protagoras was especially celebrated 
for his skill in the rhetorical art. By way of 
practice in the art, he was accustomed to make 
his pupils discuss Theses (communes loci); an 
exercise Which is also recommended by Cicero. 
He also directed his attention to language, and 
endeavored to explain diffieult passages in the 
poets. 

[Proteas (IIpwréac). 1. An Athenian gen- 
eral in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the 
son of Epicles. He was one of the three com- 
manders of the squadron sent out to assist the 
Corcyreans in their contest with the Corinthi- 
ans. Again, in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Proteas was one of the three com- 
manders of the fleet of one hundred ships sent 
round Peloponnesus.—2. Son of Andronicus, a 
Macedonian officer in the service of Antipater. } 

ProtTEsiLAUS (IiporecíAaoc), son of Iphiclus 
and Astyoche, belonged to Phylace in Thessaly. 
He is called Phylacius and Phylacides, either 
from his native place, or from his being a grand- 
son of Phylacus. He led the warriors of sev- 
eral Thessalian places against Troy, and was 
the first of all the Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the 
ships upon the Trojan coast. According to the 
common tradition, he was slain by Hector. Pro- 
tesilaus is most celebrated in ancient story for 
the strong affection existing between him and 
his wife Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus. 
(For details, vid. Laopamia.) His tomb was 
shown near Eleus, in the Thracian Chersone- 
sus, where a magnificent temple was erected to 
him. There was a belief that nymphs had 
planted elm-trees around his grave, which died 
away when they had grown sufficiently high to 
see Troy, and that fresh shoots then sprang 
from the roots. There was also a sanctuary of 
Protesilaus at Phylace, at which funeral games 
were celebrated. ‘ 

Proteus (lpureúc), the prophetic old man of 
the sea, is described in the earliest legends as 
a subject of Neptune (Poseidon), whose flocks 
(the seals) he tended. According to Pipar: he 
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tesided in the island of Pharos, at the distance 
of one day's sail from the River Lgyptus 
(Nile) ; whereas Virgil places his residence in 
the island of Carpathos, between Crete and 
thodes. At midday Proteus rose from the sea, 
and slept in the shadow of the rocks of the coast, 
with the monsters of the deep lying around him. 
Any one wishing to learn from him the future, 
was obliged to catch hold of him at that time ; 
as soon as he was seized, he assumed every 
possible shape,.in order to escape the necessity 
of prophesying ; but whenever he saw that his 
endeavors were of no avail, he resumed his 
usual form, and told the truth. After finishing 
his prophecy he returned into the sea. Homer 
ascribes to liim a daughter Idothea. Another 
set of traditions describes Proteus as a son of 
Neptune (Poseidon), and as a king of Egypt, 
who had two sons, Teleganus and Polygonus or 
Tmolus. His Egyptian name is said to have 
been Cetes, for which the Greeks substituted 
that of Proteus. His wife is called Psamathe 
or Torone, and, besides the above-mentioned 
sons, Theoclymenus and Theonoé are likewise 
ealled his children. He is said to have hospi- 
tably received Bacchus (Dionysus) during liis 
wanderings. Mercury (Hermes) brought to him 
Helena after her abduction, or, according to 
‘others, Proteus himself took her from Paris, 
gave to the lover a phantom, and restored the 
true Helen to Menclaus after his return from 
Troy. 


fProrHornor (IIpcÜogvop), a son of Areilycus, 


was one of the leaders of the Beotians against 
Troy, where he was slain by Polydamas ] 

[Promu00N (IIpo86cv), a Trojan warrior, slain 
by Teucer.] 

[Prormous (Ilpófooc), a son of Tenthredon, 
cemmander of the Magnetes who dwelt about 
Mount Pelion and tlie River Peneus, was one 
of the Greek heroes at Troy.] 

[Proto (IIporó), one of the Nercids.] 

Pno'rócExEs (IIpovoyévgc).a celebrated Greek 
painter. He was a native of Caunus, in Caria, 
a city subject to the Rhadians, and flourished 
B.C. 332-300. He resided at Rhodes almost 
entirely ; the only other city of Greece which 
he is said to have visited is Athens, where he 
executed one of his great works in the Propy- 
lea. Up to his 50th year he is said to have 
lived in poverty and in comparative obscurity, 
supporting himself by painting ships, which at 
that period used to be decorated with elaborate 
pictorial devices. His fame had, however, 
reached the cars of Apelles, wha, upon visiting 
Rhodes, made it his first business to seek out 
Protogenes. As the surest way of making the 
merits of Protogenes known to his fellow-citi- 
zens, A pelles offered him, for liis finished works, 
the enormous sum of fifty talents apiece, and 
thus led the Rhodians to understand what an 
artist they had among them. Protogenes was 
distinguished hy the care with which he 
wrought up bis pictures. Hismaster-piece was 
the picture of Jalysus, the tutelary hero of 
Rhodes, on which he is said to have spent seven 
years, or even, according to another statement, 
eleven; and to have painted it four times over. 
This pictnre was so highly prized, even in the 
artist's lifetime, that when Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes was using every effort to subdue Rhodes, 
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he refrained from attacking the city at its most 
vulnerable point, lest he shauld injure this pic- 
ture, which had been placed in that quarter. 
There is a celebrated story about this picture, 
relating to the accidental production of one of 
the most effective parts of it, the foam at the 
mouth of atired hound. ‘The artist, it is said, 
dissatisfied With his repeated attempts to pro- 
duce the desired effect, at last, in his vexation, 
dashed the sponge, with which he had repeat- 
edly effaced his work, against the faulty place ; 
and the sponge, charged as it was by repeated 
use With the necessary colors, left a mark in 
which the painter recognized the very foam 
which his art had failed to praduce. 

Prorócénia (Ipwroyéveca), daughter of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and wife of Locrus; but 
Jupiter (Zeus) carried her off, and became by 
her the father of Opus. 

[Proromacuus (Ipwréuayoc), an Athenian 
commander at the battle of the Arginuse, had 
charge of the right wing, and defeated the ene- 
my. He retired into voluntary exile to avoid 
the action brought at Athens against the com 
manders in that battle.] 

Proxiinus (IIpó£evoc), a Bozotian, was a dis- 
ciple of Gorgias, and a friend of Xenophon. 
Being cannected by the ties of hospitality with 
the younger Cyrus, the latter engaged him in 
his service. He was seized by Tissaphernes 
and put to death, with the other Greek generals. 
It was at the invitation of Proxenus that Xeno- 
phon was induced to enter the service of Cyrus. 

Prupventivus, AURELIUS CLEMENS, the earliest 
of the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a 
native of Spain, and was born A.D. 348. After 
practicing as an advocate, and discharging the 
duties of a civil and criminal judge in two im- 
portant cities, he received from the Emperor 
Theodosius, or Honorius, a high military ap- 
paintment at court; but as he advanced in 
years, he became sensible of the emptiness of 
worldly honor, and earnest in the exercises of 
religion. His poems are composed in a great 
variety of metres, but possess little merit either 
in expression ar in substance. The Latinity is 
impure, abounding both in words altogether bar- 
barous, and in classical words employed in a 
barbarous sense ; aud the author is totally igno- 
rant or regardless of tlie comman laws of pras- 
ody. The best editions of Prudentius are by 
Arevalus, Rom., 1788 and 1789, 2 vols. 4to., and 
by Obbarius, Tubing., 1845, 8vo. 

Prosa or Prosias (Ilpo?ca: Mpovareús). 1. 
P. Ap Otyapum (IL. 5 i To 0704740: now 
Brusa), a great city of Bithynia, on the nortliern 
side of Mount Olympus, fifteen Roman miles 
from Cius and twenty-five from Nicea, was 
built by Prusias, king of Bithynia, or, according 
to some, by Hannibal.—2 Some writers distin- 
guish from this a smaller city, called P. ap 
Hyriuw or Hyprivm (zpóc 70 ‘Yariw morau, 
Ptol.; sub Hypio monte, Plin ), which stood 
northwest of the former, and was originally 
called Citrus (Kiepoc), and belonged to the ter- 
ritory of Heraclea, but was conquered by Pru- 
sias, wha named it after himself. It stood 
northwest of the former. Perhaps it is anly 
another name for Cius. 

Pnüsías (Upovoiac). 1. I. King of Bithynia 
from about B.C. 228 to 180, though the date 
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neither of his accession nor of his death is cx- 
actly known. He was tlie son of Zielas, whom 
he succeeded. He appears to have been a 
mornarch of vigor and ability, and raised his 
kingdom of Bithynia to a much higher pitch of 
power and prosperity than it had previously at- 
tained. It was at his court that Hannibal took 
refuge; and when the Romans demanded the 
surrender of the Carthaginian general, the king 
basely gave his consent, and Hannibal only es- 
eaped failing into the hands of his enemies by 
a voluntary death.—2. II. King of Bithynia, son 
and successor of the preceding, reigned from 
about 180 to 149. He courted assiduously the 
alliance of the Romans. He carried on war 
with Attalus, king of Pergamus, with whom, 
however, he was compelled by the Romans to 
conclude peace in 154. He was slain in 149 by 
order of his son Nicomedes, as is related in the 
life of the latter. Vid. Nicomeves, No.2. Pru- 
sias is described to us as a man in whom per- 
sonal deformity was combined with a character 
the most vicious and degraded. His passion 
for the chase is attested by the epithet of 
the * Huntsman” (Kvvgyóc). 

Prymnésia or Pryunésus (Iovuvgoía, TI pup- 
v50óc, Ilpvurgocóc: ruins at Seid-el-Ghazi), a 
city in the north of Phrygia, which appears, from 
its coins, to have been a chief seat of the wor- 
ship of Midas as a hero. 

[Pryaneus (Ilpyuveógc), a Pheacian, one of 
the competitors in the games celebrated by 
Alcinous whilc Ulysses was in the Phaacian 
island.] 

[Pryranis (Mpoúraves). 1. A Lycian warrior 
at the siege of Troy, slain by Ulysses.—2. A 
companion of Æneas, slain by Turnus.] 

Pnvriwis (IIptravic), king of Sparta, of the 
Prochid line, was the son of Eurypon, and fourth 
king of that race. 

[PsawmaTHE (Yet). 1. Daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, by Azacus mother of Phocus.—2. 
Daughter of Crotopus in Argos, mother of 
Linus.] 

Psamitnuts (Fagaboúe, -o)vroc: YauuaDoóvzt- 
oc, apualovcroc), a sea-port town in Laconia, 
near the promontory Tenarum. 

PsaMMENITUS (Yapqveroc), king of Egypt, 
succeeded his father Amasis in B.C. 526, and 
reigned only six months. He was conquered 
by Cambyses in 525, and his country made a 
province of the Persian empire. His life was 
spared by Cambyses, but as he was detected 
shortly afterward in endeavoring to excite a 
revolt among the Egyptians, he was compelled 
to put an end to his life by drinking bull’s blood. 

Psammis (¥dyuic), king of Egypt, succeeded 
his father Necho, and reigned from B.C. 601 to 
595. He carried on war against Æthiopia, and 
died immediately after his return from the latter 
country. He was succeeded by his son Apries. 

Psammiticnus Or Psammeticuus (Fepuirexgos 
or Yauugrixos), the Greek form of the Egyptian 
PsawETIE, a king of Egypt, and founder of the 
Saitic dynasty, reigned from B C. 671 to 617. 
He was originally one of the twelve kings who 
obtained an independent sovereignty in the con- 
fusion which followed the death of Setho. Hav- 
ing been driven into banishment by the other 
kings, he took refuge in the marshes; but 
shortly afterward, with the aid of some Ionian 
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and Carian pirates, he conquered the other 
kings, and became sole ruler of Egypt. I 
provided à settlement for his Greek mercena- 
res ou the Pelusiac or eastern branch of the 
Nile, a little below Bnbastis, and he appears to 
have mainly relied upon them for tlie mainte- 
nance of his power. In order to facilitate in- 
tercourse between the Greeks and his other 
subjects, he ordered a number of Egyptian chil- 
dren to live with them, that they might learn 
the Greek language ; and from them sprung the 
class of interpreters. The employment of for- 
cign mercenaries by Psammitichus gave great 
offence to the military caste in Egypt; and 
being indignant at other treatment which they 
received from him, they emigrated in a body of 
two hundred and forty thousand men into ZEthi- 
opia, where settlements were assigned to them 
by the Asthiopian king. It must, therefore, 
have been chiefly with his Ionian and Carian 
troops that Psammitichus carried on his wars 
against Syria and Pheenicia. He laid siege to 
the city of Azotus (the Ashdod of Scripture) for 
twenty-nine years, till he took it. As Psam- 
mitichus had displeased a large portion of his 
subjects by the introduction of foreigners, he 
seems to have paid especial court to the priest- 
hood. He built the southern propylea of the 
temple of Vulcan (Hephaestus) at Memphis, and 
a splendid aula, with a portico round it, for the 
habitation of Apis, in front of the temple. 
[Psarms (Yagi, now Calano according to 
Leake), the northernmost demus of Attica.] 
PseLcis (Te2xíg: ruins at Dakke or Dekkeh), 
the chief city in the Dodecaschenus, that is, 
the northern part of Althiopia, which was adja- 
cent to Egypt, to which it was regarded by the 
Romans as belonging. The city stood on the 
western bank of the Nile, between Syene and 
Tachompso, the latter of which was so far 
eclipsed by Pselcis as to acquire the name of 
Contrapselcis. Under the later empire, Pselcis 
was garrisoned by a body of German horsemen. 
PsELLUs (¥éAdAoc). 1. Mictrm, PsrELLUs, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the ninth century 
after Christ. He wes a learned man, and an 
eager student of the Alexandrean philosophy. 
He was probably the author of some of the 
works which are ascribed to the younger Psel- 
lus. — 2. MicuaEL Constantius PsELLUs, the 
younger, a far more celebrated person, flourish- 
ed in the eleventh century of our era. He was 
born at Constantinople 1020, and lived at least 
till 1105. He taught philosophy, rhetoric, and 
dialectics at Constantinople, where he stood 
forth as almost the last upholder of the falling 
cause of learning. The emperors honored him 
with the title of Prince of the Philosophers. 
His works are hoth in prose and poctry, on a 
vast varicty of subjects, and distinguished by 
an eloquence and tastc which are worthy of a 
better period. They are too numerous to be 
mentioned in this place. " AN 
Psóruts (Yooíc: Fopidios : now Khan of Tri- 
potamo), a town in the northwest of Arcadia, on 
the River Erymanthus, is said to have been 
originally called Precis. It sided with the Ato- 
lians against the Achzans, but was taken B.C. 
219 by Philip, king of Macedonia, who was then 
in alliance with the Achaans. i 
Psrcn£ (Tvyģ), “the soul,” i the lat- 
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er times of antiquity, as a personification of the 
human soul. Psyche was the youngest of the 
three daughters of a king, and excited by her 
beauty the jealousy and envy of Venus. In or- 
der to avenge herself, the goddess ordered Cupid 
or Amor to inspire Psyche with a love for the 
most contemptible of all men; but Cupid was 
so stricken with her beauty that he himself fell 
in love with her. He accordingly conveyed her 
to acharming spot, where, unseen and unknown, 
he visited her every night, and left her as soon 
as the day began todawn. Psyche might have 
eontinued to enjoy this state of happiness if 
she had attended to the advice of her lover, who 
told her never to give way to her curiosity, or 
to inquire who he was. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness of night 
she was embracing some hideous monster, and 
accordingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she 
drew near to him with a lamp, and, to her 
amazement, beheld the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods. In her excitement of joy 
and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
upon his shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who 
censured her for her mistrust, and escaped. 
Psyche’s happiness was now gone, and after 
attempting in vain to throw herself into a river, 
she wandered about from temple to temple, in- 


quiring after her lover, and at length came to | 


the palace of Venus. There her real sufferings 
began, for Venus retained her, treated her as a 
slave, and imposed upon her the hardest and 
most humiliating labors. Psyche would have 
perished under the weight of her sufferings, had 
not Cupid, who still loved her in secret, in- 
visibly comforted and assisted her in her toils. 
With his aid she at last succeeded in overcom- 
ing the jealousy and hatred of Venus: she be- 
came immortal, and was united to him forever. 
It is not difficult to recognize in this lovely story 
the idea of which it is merely the mythical em- 
bodiment; for Psyche is evidently the human 
soul, which is purified by passions and misfor- 
tunes, and is thus prepared for the enjoyment 
of true and pure happmess. In works of art 
Psyche is represented as a maiden with the 
wings of a butterfly, along with Cupid in the 
different situations described in the allegory. 

Psycnium (Yóytov), a town'on the southern 
coast of Crete. 

Psyuui (Yó2200), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of Northern 
Africa called Cyrenaica. 

Psyra (rà Yvpá : Yvptoc: now Ipsara), a small 
island of the Ægean Sea, forty stadia (four ge- 
ographical miles) in circuit, lying fifty stadia 
(five geographical miles) west of the northwest- 
ern point of Chios. It had a city of the same 
name. 

PsyrTALEA. Vid. SALAMIS. 

PrELEOs (IlreAéoc), a small lake in Mysia, 
near Oplirynium, on the coast of the Helles- 
pont. 

PríLÉUnx (IIre2eóv : I reAeárge, YIre?.covotoc). 
1. (Now Ftelia), an ancient sea-port town of 
Thessaly, in the district Phthiotis, at the south- 
western extremity of the Sinus Pagasaus, was 
destroyed by the Romans.—2. A town in Elis 


Triphylia, said to have been a colony from the | son of Antigonus, in 312. 


preceding.—3. A fortress of Ionia, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, belonging to Erythra. 
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[PrereLaus (Irepé2aoc), son of Taphius, king 
of the island Taphos, father of Cometho: ac- 
cording to Strabo, he was a son of Deioneus.] 

[Prerta (Mrepía), according to Herodotus, 
capital of a district of the same name belonging 
to Cappadocia; according to Stephanus of By- 
zantium, however, who also calls the place 
Ilréptov, it was a city of Media. ] 

Pro.emeus (IIroAguatoc), usually called Pror- 
emy. I. Minor historical persons. 1. Nephew 
of Antigonus, king of Asia. He carned on war 
in Greece on behalf of Antigonus, but in 310 he 
abandoned the cause of his uncle, and concluded 
a treaty with Cassander and Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus. He soon gave offence to the Egyp- 
tian king, and was, in consequenee, compelled 
to put an end to his life by poison, B.C. 309. — 
2. Son of Lysimachus, king of Thrace. He was 
the eldest of the three sons of that monarch by 
his last wife Arsinoé, and the only one whe 
escaped falling into the hands of Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus. — 3. Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by 
his wife Antigone, the step-daughter of Ptolemy 
Lagi. When only fifteen years of age he was 
left by his father in charge of his hereditary do- 
minions, When Pyrrhus himself set out on his 
expedition ‘to Italy, 280. At a later time he 
fought under his father in Greece, and was slain 
in the course of Pyrrhus’s campaign in the Pel- 
oponnesus, 272.—4. Surnamed PHILADELPHUS, 
son of M. Antony, the triumvir, by Cleopatra. 
After the death of Antony, 30, his life was spar- 
ed by Augustus at the intercession of Juba and 
Cleopatra, and he was brought up by Octavia 
with her own children. 


II. Kings of Egypt. 


I. Surnamed Sorer, the Preserver, but more 
commonly known as the son of Lagus, reigned 
B.C. 323-285. His father Lagus was a Mace- 
donian of ignoble birth, but his mother Arsinoé 
had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
which account it seems to have been generally 
believed that Ptolemy was in reality the off- 
spring of that monarch. Ptolemy is mentioned 
among the friends of the young Alexander be- 
fore the death of Philip. He accompanied Alex- 
ander throughout his campaigns in Asia, and 
was always treated by the king with the great- 
est favor. On the division of the empire which 
followed Alexander's death (323), Ptolemy ob- 
tained the government of Egypt. In 321 his 
dominions were invaded by Perdiccas, the re- 
gent; but the assassination of Perdiccas by his 
mutinous soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from 
this danger. In the following year Ptolemy en- 
larged his dominions by seizing upon the im- 
portant satrapy of Phenicia and Coelesyria. 
It was probably during this expedition that he 
made himself master of Jerusalem by attacking 
the city on the Sabbath day. A few years after- 
ward (316) Ptolemy entered into an alliance 
with Cassander and Lysimachus against Antig- 
onus, Whose growing power had excited their 
common, appreheusions. In the war which 
followed, Antigénus conquered Celesyria and 
Phenicia (315, 314); but Ptolemy recovered 
these provinces by the defeat of Demetrius, the 
In 811 hostilities 
were suspended by a general peace. This peace, 
however, was of short duration, and Ptolemy 
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appears to have been the first to recommence 
the war. He crossed over to Greece, where he 
announced himselfas the liberator ofthe Greeks, 
but he effected little. In 306 Ptolemy was de- 
feated by Demetrius in a great sca-fight off Sal- 
amis in Cyprus. In cousequence of this defeat, 
Ptolemy lost the important island of Cyprus, 
Which had previously been subject to him. An- 
tigonus was so much elated by this victory as 
to assume the title of king, an example which 
Ptolemy, notwithstanding his defeat, immedi- 
ately followed. Antigonus and Demetrius fol- 
lowed up their success by the invasion of Egypt, 
but were compelled to return to Syria without 
effecting any thing. Next year (305) Ptolemy 
rendered the most important assistance to the 
Rhodians, who were besieged by Demetrius ; 
and when Demetrius was at length compelled 
to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians paid di- 
vine honors to the Egyptian monarch as their 
savior and preserver (Xoráp), a title which ap- 
pears to have been now bestowed upon Ptolemy 
for the first time. Ptolemy took comparatively 
little part in the contest, which led to the de- 
cisive battle of Ipsus, in which Antigonus was 
defeated and slain (301). The latter years of 
Ptolemy’s reign appear to have been devoted 
almost entirely to the arts of peace, and to pro- 
moting the internal prosperity of his dominions. 
In 285 Ptolemy abdicated in favor of his young- 
est son Ptolemy Philadelphus, the child of his 
latest and most beloved wife, Berenice, exclud- 
ing from the throne his two eldest sons Ptolemy 
Ceraunus and Meleager, the offspring of Euryd- 
ice. The elder Ptolemy survived this event 
two years, and died in 283. His reign is vari- 
ously estimated at thirty-eight or forty years, 
according as we include or not these two years 
which followed his abdication. The character 
of Ptolemy has been generally represented in a 
very favorable light by historians, and there is 
no doubt that if we compare him with his con- 
temporary and rival potentates he appears to 
deserve the praises bestowed upon his mildness 
and moderation. But it is only with this im- 
portant qualification that they can be admitted, 
for there are many evidences that he did not 
shrink from any measure that le deemed requi- 
site in order to carry out the objects of his am- 
bition. But as a ruler Ptolemy certainly de- 
serves the highest praise. By his able and vig- 
orous administration he laid the foundations of 
the wealth and prosperity which Egypt enjoyed 
for a long period. Under his fostering care 
Alexandrea quickly rose to the place designed 
for it by its founder, that of the greatest com- 
mercial city of the world. Not less eminent 
were the services rendered by Ptolemy to the 
advancement of literature and science. In this 
department, indeed, it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the portion of credit due to the father 
from that of his son; but it seems certain that 
to the elder monarch belongs the merit of hav- 
ing originated those literary institutions which 
assumed a more definite and regular form, as 
well as a more prominent place, under his suc- 
cessor. Such appears to have been the case 
with the two most celebrated of all, the Library 
and the Museum of Alexandrea. ‘The first sug- 
gestion of these important foundations is as- 
eribed by some writers to Demetrius of Phalerus, 
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who speut all the latter years of his life at the 
court of Ptolemy. But many other men of lit- 
erary eminence were also gathered around the 
Egyptian king, among wlom may be especially 
noticed the great geometer Euclid, the philoso- 
phers Stilpo of Megara, Theodorus of Cyrene, 
and Diodorus surnamed Cronus ; as well as the 
elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, and the gramma- 
rian Zenodotus. To the two last we are told 
Ptolemy confided the literary education of his 
son Philadelphus. Many anecdotes sufficiently 
attest the free intercourse which subsisted be- 
tween the king and the men of letters by whom 
he was surrounded, and prove that the easy fa- 
miliarity of his manners corresponded with his 
simple and unostentatious habits of life. We 
also find him maintaining a correspondence with 
Menander, whom he in vain endeavored to at- 
tract to his court, and sending overtures prob- 
ably of a similar nature to Theophrastus. Nor 
were the fine arts neglected: the rival painters 
Antiphilus and Apelles both exercised their 
talents at Alexandrea, where some of their most 
celebrated pictures were produced. Ptolemy 
was himself an author: he composed a history 
of the wars of Alexander, which is frequently 
cited by later writers, and is one of the chief 
authorities which Arrian made the groundwork 
of his own history.—II. Pattapruruus (B.C. 
285-247), the son of Ptolemy I. by his wife 
Berenice, was born in the island of Cos, 309. 
His long reign was marked by few events of a 
striking character. He was engaged in war 
with his half-brother Magas, who had governed 
Cyrene as viceroy under Ptolemy Soter, but on 
the death of that monarch not only asserted his 
independence, but even attempted to invade 
Egypt. Magas was supported by Antiochus II., 
king of Syria ; and the war was at length term- 
inated by a treaty, which left Magas in undis- 
puted possession of the Cyrenaica, while his in- 
fant daughter Berenice was betrothed to Ptol- 
emy, the son of Philadelphus. Ptolemy also 
concluded a treaty with the Romans. He was 
frequently engaged in hostilities with Syria, 
which were terminated toward the close of his 
reign by a treaty of peace, by which Ptolemy 
gave his daughter Berenice in marriage to An- 
tiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief care, however, was 
directed to the internal administration of his 
kingdom, and to the patronage of literature and 
science. The institutions of which the founda- 
tions had been laid by his father quickly rose 
under his fostering care to the highest pros- 
perity. The Museum of Alexandrea became 
the resort and abode of all the most distin- 
guished men of letters of the day, and in the 
library attached to it were accumulated all the 
treasures of ancient learning. Among the other 
illustrious names which adorned the reign of 
Ptolemy may be mentioned those of the poets 
Philetas and Theocritus, the philosophers Hege- 
sias and Theodorus, the mathematician Euclid, 
and the astronomers Timocharis, Aristarchus 
of Samos, and Aratus. Nor was his patron- 
age confined to the ordinary cycle of Hellenic 
literature. By his interest in natural history 
he gave a stimulus to the pursuit of that science, 
which gave birth to many important works, while 
he himself formed collections of rare animals 
within the precincts of the royal P, It was 
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during his reign also, and perhaps at his desire, 
that Manetho gave to the world in a Greek form 
the historical records of the Egyptiaus ; and ac- 
eording to a well-known tradition, it was by his 
express command that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Jews were translated into Greek. The new 
cities or colonies founded by Philadelphus in 
different parts of his dominions were extremely 
numerous. On the Red Sea alone we find at 
least two bearing the name of Arsinoë, one 
called after another of his sisters Philotera, and 
two cities named in honor of his mother Bere- 
nice. ‘The same names occur also in Cilicia 
and Syria ; and in the latter country he founded 
the important fortress of Ptolemais in Palestine. 
Allauthorities concur in attesting the great pow- 
er and wealth to which the Egyptian monarchy 
was raised under Philadclphus. He possessed 
at the close of his reign a standing army of two 
hundred thousand foot and forty thousand horse, 
besides war-chariots and elephants; a fleet of 
-one thousand five hundred ships, aud a sum of 
seven hundred and forty thousand talents in his 
- treasury ; while he derived from Egypt alone 
an annual revenue of fourteen thousand cight 
hundred talents. His dominions comprised, bc- 
sides Egypt itself, and portions of thiopia, Ara- 
bia, and Libya, the important provinces of Phe- 
nicia and Ceelesyria, together with Cyprus, Ly- 
cia, Caria, and the Cyclades; and during a great 
part at least of his reign, Cilicia and Pamphyl- 
ia also. Before his death Cyrene was reunited 
to the monarchy by the marriage of his son Ptol- 
emy with Berenicc, the daughter of Magas. The 
private life and relations of Philadelphus do not 
exhibit his character in as favorable a light as 
we might have inferred from the splendor of his 
administration. He put to death two of his 
brothers, and he banished his first wife Arsinoë, 
the daughter of Lysimachus, to Copious in Up- 
per Egypt, on a chargc of conspiracy. After her 
removal Ptolemy married his own sister Arsi- 
noé, the widow of Lysimachus : a flagrant vio- 
lation of the religious notions of the Greeks, 
but which was frequently imitated by his suc- 
cessors. He evineed his affection for Arsinoé 
not only by bestowing her name upon many of 
his newly-founded colonies, but by assuming 
himself the surname of Philadelphus, a title 
which some writers referred in derision to his 
unnatural treatment of his two brothers. By 
this second marriage Ptolemy had no issue, but 
his first wife had borne him two sons—Ptole- 
my, who succeeded him on the throne, and Ly- 
simachus ; and a daughter, Berenice, whose 
marriage to Antioehus IL, king of Syria, has 
been already mentioned.—1II. Evercerrs (B.C. 
247-222), eldest son and successor of Philadel- 
phus. Shortly after his aecession he invaded 
Syria, in order to avenge the death of his sister 
Berenice. Vid. Berenice, No.2. He met with 
the most striking success. He advanced as far 
as Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received 
the submission of all the upper provinces of 
Asia as far as the confines of Bactria and India. 
From this career of conquest he was recalled 
by the news of seditions in Egypt, and returned 
to that country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, all the 
statues of the Egyptian deities which had been 
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carried off by Cambyses to Babylon or Persia. 
These he restored to their respective temples, 
an aet by which lie earned the greatest popu- 
larity with his native Egyptian subjects, who 
bestowcd on him, in consequence, tlic title of 
Euergetes (the Benefaetor), by which he is gen- 
erally known. While the arms of the king him- 
self were thus successful in the East, his fleets 
reduced the maritime provinees of Asia, includ- 
ing Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Jonia, as far as the 
Hellespont, together with Lysimachia and other 
important places on the coast of Thrace, whick 
continued for a long period subject to the Egyp- 
tianrule. Concerning the events which followed 
the return of Euergetes to his own dominions 
(probably in 243), we are almost wholly in the 
dark ; but it appears that the greater part of the 
eastern provinees speedily fell again into the 
hands of Scleucus, while Ptolemy retained pos- 
session of the maritime regions and a great part 
of Syria itself. He soon obtained a valuable 
ally in the person of Antiochus Hierax, the 
younger brother of Seleucus, whom he support- 
cd in his wars against lis elder brother. We 
find Euergetes maintaining the same friendly 
relations as his father with Rome. During the 
latter years of his reign he subdued the Ethio- 
pian tribes on his southern frontier, and ad- 
vanced as far as Adulc, a port on the Red Sea, 
where he established an emporium, and set up 
an inscription commemorating the exploits of 
his reign. ‘To a copy of this, accidentally pre- 
served to us by an Egyptian monk, Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes, we are indebted for much of the 
scanty information we possess concerning his 
reign., Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely less cel- 
ebrated than his father for his patronage of lit- 
erature and scienee ; he added so largely to the 
library at Alexandrea that he has been some- 
times erroneously deemed its founder. Eratos- 
thenes, Apollonius Rhodius, and Aristophanes 
the grammarian, flourished at Alexandrea dur- 
ing his reign—suflicient to prove that tlic liter- 
ature and learning of the Alexandrean sehool 
still retained their former eminence. By his 
wife Berenice, who survived him, Euergetes 
left three ehildren: 1. Ptolemy, his suecessor ; 
2. Magas; and, 3. Arsinoé, afterward married 
to her brother Ptolemy Philopator.—IV. Puiror- 
AToR (B.C. 222-205), eldest son and successor 
of Euergetes. He was very far from inheriting 
the virtues or abilities of his father; and his 
reign was the commencement of the deeline of 
the Egyptian kingdom, which had been raised 
to such a height of power and prosperity by 
his three predecessors. Its first beginning was 
stained with crimes of the darkest kind. He 
put to death his mother Berenice, and his broth- 
er Magas, and his uncle Lysimachus, the breth- 
er of Euergetes. He then gave himself upwith- 
out restraint to a life of indolence and luxury, 
while he abandoned to his minister Sosibius the 
care of all political affairs. The latter seems 
to have been as incapable as his master, and 
the kingdom was allowed to fall into a-state ef 
the utmost disorder, of whieh Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria, was not slow to availhim- 
self. In the first two campaigns (219, 218), 
Antiochus conquered the greater part of Cele- 
syria and Palestine, but in the third year of the 
war (217) he was completely defeated by Ptol- 
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emy in person at the decisive battle of Raphia, 
and was glad to conclude a peace with the 
Egyptian monarch. On his return from his 
Syrian expedition, Ptolemy gave himself up 
more and more to every species of vice and de- 
bauchery. His mistress Agathoclea, and her 
brother Agathocles, divided with Sosibius the 
patronage and distribution of all places of hon- 
or or profit. ‘Toward the elose of his reign Ptol- 
emy put to death his wife Arsinoë. His de- 
baucheries shortened his life. He died in 205, 
leaving only one son, a ehild of five years old. 
We find Ptolemy following up the policy of his 
predecessors by eultivating the friendship of the 
Romans, to whom he furnished large supplies 
of corn during their struggle with Carthage. 
Plunged as he was in vice and debauchery, 
Philopator appears to have still inherited some- 
thing of the love of letters for which his prede- 
cessors were so eonspicuous. We find him as- 
sociating on familiar terms with philosophers 
and men of letters, and especially patronising 
the distinguished grammarian Aristarehus.—V. 
Erirnanes (D.C. 205-181), son and successor 
of Ptolemy IV. He was a ehild of five years 
old at the death of his father, 205. Philip king 
of Maeedonia and Antiochus III. of Syria de- 
termined to take advantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy, and entered into a league to divide 
his dominions between them. In pursuance of 
this arrangement, Antiochus eonquered Ceele- 
syria, while Philip reduced the Cyelades and 
the cities in Thrace which had still remained 
subject to Egypt. In this emergency the Egyp- 
tian ministers had recourse to the powerful in- 
tervention of the Romans, who commanded both 
monarchs to refrain from further hostilities, and 
restore all the conquered cities. In order to 
evade this demand without openly opposing the 
power of Rome, Antiochus concluded a treaty 
with Egypt, by which it was agreed that the 
young king should marry Cleopatra, the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, and receive back the Syrian 
provinces as her dower. This treaty took place 
in 199, but the marriage was not actually sol- 
emnized until six years after. The adminis- 
tration of Egypt was placed in the hands of 
Aristomenes, a man who was every way worthy 
of the charge. As early, however, as 196, the 
young king was declared of full age, and the 
eeremony of his anacleteria, or eoronation, was 
solemnized with great magnificence. It was 
on this occasion that the decree was issued 
which has been preserved to us in the eelebra- 
ted inscription known as the Rosetta stone, a 
monument of great interest in regard to the in- 
ternal history of Egypt under the Ptolemies, in- 
dependent of its importance as having afforded 
the key to the discovery of hieroglyphics. In 
193 the marriage of Ptolemy with the Syrian 
princess Cleopatra was solemnized at Raphia. 
Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his father- 
in-law in the war against the Romans, whieh 
was at this time on the eve of breaking out, 
and he eontinued steadfast in his alliance with 
Rome. But he derived no advantage from the 
treaty which concluded it, and Antiochus still 
retained possession of Celesyria and Pheeni- 
eia. As long as Ptolemy eontinued under the 
guidance and influence of Aristomenes, his ad- 
ministration was equitable and popular. Grad- 
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able and virtuous minister, and threw himself 
more and more into the power of flatterers and 
vicious eompanions, until at length he was in- 
dueed to rid himself of Aristomenes, who was 
compelled to take poison. Toward the close of 
his reign Ptolemy conceived the project of re- 
covering Colesyria from Seleucus, the suc- 
cessor of Antiochus, and had assembled a large 
mercenary force for that purpose; but baving, 
by an unguarded expression, excited the appre- 
hensions of some of his friends, he was eut off 
by poison in the twenty-fourth year of his reign 
and the twenty-ninth of his age, 181. He left 
two sons, both named Ptolemy, who subse- 
quently ascended the throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes II., and 
a daughter who bore her mother's name of Cleo- 
patra. His reign was marked by the rapid de- 
eline of the Egyptian monarchy, for the prov- 
inces and cities wrested from it during his mi- 
nority by Antiochus and Philip were never re- 
covered, and at his death Cyprus and the Cy- 
renaica were almost the only foreign passes- 
sions still attaehed to the erown of Egypt.—VT. 
Puitometor (D.C. 181-146), eldest son and suc- 
cessor of Ptolemy V. He was a child at the 
death of his father in 181, and the regency was 
assumed during his minority by his mother Cleo- 
patra, who, by her able administration, main- 
tained the kingdom in a state of tranquillity. 
But after her death in 173, the ehief power fell 
into the hands of Euleus and Lenzus, minis- 
ters as corrupt as they were incapable, who had 
the rashness to engage in war with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, in the vain hope of re- 
covering the provinces of Colesyria and Pher- 
nicia. But their army was totally defeated by 
Antiochus near Pelusium, and Antiochus was 
able to advance without opposition as far as 
Memphis, 170. The young king himself fell 
into his hands, but was treated with kindness 
and distinction, as Antiochus hoped by his means 
to make himself the master of Egypt. On learn- 
ing the eaptivity of his brother, the young Ptol- 
emy, who was then at Alexandrea with his sis- 
ter Cleopatra, assumed the title cf king, un- 
der the name of Euergetes II., and prepared 
to defend the eapital tothe utmost. Antiochus 
hereupon laid siege to Alexandrea, but he was 
unable to take the eity, and withdrew into Syria, 
after establishing Philometor as king at Mem- 
phis, but retaining in his hands the frontier fort- 
ress of Pelusium. This last circumstance, to- 
gether with the ravages eommitted by the Syr- 
lan troops, awakened Philometor, who had hith- 
erto been a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Syrian king, to a sense of his true position, and 
he hastened to make overtures of peace to his 
brother and sister at Alexandrea. It was agreed 
that the two brothers should reign together, and 
that Philometor should marry his sister Cleo- 
patra. But this arrangement did not suit the 
views of Antiochus, who immediately renewed 
hostilities. The two brothers were unable to 
offer any effectual opposition, 2nd he had ad- 
vaneed a second time to the walls of Alexan- 
drea, when he was met by a Roman embassy, 
headed by M. Popilius Lanas, who haughtily 
commanded him instantly to desist from hos- 
tilities. Antiochus did not venture to disobey, 
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and withdrew to his own dominions, 168. Dis- 
sensions soon broke out between the two broth- 
ers, and Euergetes expelled Philometor from 
Alexandrea. Hereupon Philometor repaired in 
person to Rome, 164, where he was received 
by the senate with the utmost honor, and dep- 


uties were appointed to reinstate him in the | 


sovereign power. This they effected with lit- 
tle opposition, but they settled that Euergetes 
should obtain Cyrene as a separate kingdom. 
Euergetes, however, shortly afterward laid 
claim to Cyprus as well, in which he was sup- 
ported by the Romans; but Philometor refused 
to surrender the island to him, and in the war 
which ensued, Euergetes was taken prisoner 
by his brother, who not only spared his life, but 
sent him back to Cyrene on condition that he 
should thenceforth eontent himself with that 
kingdom. The attention of Philometor appears 
to have been from this time principally directed 
to the side of Syria. Demetrius Soter having 
sought, during the dissensions between the two 
brothers, to make himself master of Cyprus, 
Ptolemy now supported the usurper Alexander 
Balas, to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, 150. But when Ptolemy advaneed 
with an army to the assistance of his son-in- 
law, Ammonius, the favorite and minister of 
Alexander, formed a plot against the life of 
Ptolemy; whereupon the latter took away his 
daughter Cleopatra from her faithless husband, 
and bestowed her hand on Demetrius Nicator, 
the son of Soter, whose eause he now espoused. 
In eonjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy earried 
on war against Alexander, whom he defeated 
in a decisive battle ; but he died a few days aft- 
erward, in consequence of an injury which he 
received from a fall from his horse in this bat- 
tle, 146. He had reigned thirty-five years from 
the period of his first aecession, and eighteen 
from his restoration by the Romans. Philome- 
tor is praised for the mildness and humanity of 
his disposition. Polybius even tells us that not 
a single citizen of Alexandrea was put to death 
by him for any political or private offenee. On 
the whole, if not one of the greatest, he was at 
least one of the best of the raee of the Ptole- 
mies. He left three ehildren: 1. A son, Ptol- 
emy, who was proclaimed king after his fa- 
ther’s death, under the name Ptolemy Eupator, 
but was put to death almost immediately after 
by his uncle Euergetes. 2. A daughter, Cleo- 
patra, married first to Alexander Balas, then to 
Demetrius IL, king of Syria; and, 3. Another 
daughter, also named Cleopatra, who was aft- 
erward married to her unele Ptolemy Euergetes. 
—VII. Everceres II. or Puyscon (Púckowv), that 
is, Big- Belly, reigned B.C. 146-117. His his- 
tory down to the death of his brother has been 
already given. In order to secure undisputed 
possession of the throne, he married his sis- 
ter Cleopatra, the widow of his brother Phi- 
lometor, and put to death his nephew Ptolemy, 
who had been proclaimed king under the sur- 
name of Eupator. A reign thus eommenced in 
blood was eontinued in a similar spirit. Many 
of the leading citizens of Alexandrea, who had 
taken part against him on the death of his broth- 
er, Were put to death, while the populace were 
given up to the cruelties of his mereenary troops, 
and the streets of the city were repeatedly del- 
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uged with blood. Thousands of the inhabit- 
ants fled from the scene of sueh horrors, and 
the population of Alexandrea was so greatly 
thinned that the king found himself eompelled 
to invite foreign settlers from all quarters to 
repeople his deserted eapital. At the same 
time that he thus incurred the hatred of his 
subjects by his cruelties, he rendered himself 
an object of their aversion and contempt by 
abandoning himself to the most degrading vi- 
ees. In consequence of these, he had beeome 
bloated and deformed in person, and enormous- 
ly corpulent, whenee the Alexandreans gave 
him the nickname of Physgon, by which appel- 
lation he is more universally known. His un- 
ion with Cleopatra was not of long duration. 
He became enamored of his nieee Cleopatra 
(the offspring of his wife by her former mar- 
riage with Philometor), and he did not hesitate 
to divorce the mother and reeeive her daughter 
instead as his wife and queen. By this pro- 
ceeding he alienated still more the minds of his 
Greek subjects; and his viees and cruelties at 
length produeed an insurreetion at Alexandrea. 
Thereupon he fled to Cyprus, and the Alexan- 
dreans deelared his sister Cleopatra queen (130). 
Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death Memphi- 
tis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent his head and 
hands to his unhappy mother. But Cleopatra 
having been shortly afterward expelled from 
Alexandrea in her turn, Ptolemy found himself 
unexpectedly reinstated on the throne (127). 
His sister Cleopatra fled to the court of her 
elder daughter Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius 
I., king of Syria, who'espoused the eause of the 
fugitive. Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against 
him a pretender named Zabinas or Zebina, who 
assumed the title of Alexander II. But the 
usurper behaved with such haughtiness to Ptol- 
emy, that the latter suddenly changed his poli- 
ey, became reeonciled to his sister Cleopatra, 
whom he permitted to return to Egypt, and 
gave his daughter Tryphena in marriage to 
Antiochus Grypus, the son of Demetrius. Ptol- 
emy died after reigning twenty-nine years from 
the death of his brother Philometor; but he 
himself reekoned the years of his reign from 
the date of his first assumption of the regal title 
in 170. Although the eharacter of Ptolemy 
Physcon was stained by the most infamous 
vices and by the most sanguinary cruelty, he 
still retained that love of letters which appears 
to have been hereditary in the whole raee of 
the Ptolemies. He had in his youth been a 
pupil of Aristarchus, and not only courted the 
society of learned men, but was himself the 
author of a work eailed 'Yrouvzuara, or me- 
moirs, Which extended to twenty-four books. 
He left two sons: Ptolemy, afterward known 
as Soter II., and Alexander, both of whom sub- 
sequently ascended the throne of Egypt; and 
three daughters: 1. Cleopatra, married to her 
brother Ptolemy Soter; 2. Tryphena, the wife 
of Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria; and, 3. Se- 
lene, who was unmarried at her father's death. 
To his natural son Ptolemy, surnamed Apion, 
he bequeathed by his will the separate kingdom 
of Cyrene.-—VIII. Sorer IL, and also PmrLo- 
METOR, but more eommonly called LATHYRUS 
or Latuurus (Aábovpos), reigned B.C. 117-107 
and also 89-81. Although he was of full age 
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at the time of his father’s death (117), he was 
obliged to reign jointly with his mother, Cleo- 
patra, who had been appointed by the will of 
her late husband to succeed him on the throne. 
She was, indeed, desirons of associating with 
herself her younger son, Ptolemy Alexander; 
but since Lathyrus was popular with the Alex- 
andreans, she was obliged to give way, and sent 
Alexander to Cyprus. After declaring Lathy- 
rus king, she compelled him to repudiate his 
sister Cleopatra, of whose influence she was 
jealous, and to marry his younger sister Selene 
in her stead. After reigning ten years jointly 
with his mother, he was expelled from Alexan- 
drea by an insurrection of the people which she 
had excited against him (107). His brother 
Alexander now assumed the sovereignty of 
Egypt, in conjunction with his mother, while 
Lathyrus was able to establish himself in the 
possession of Cyprus. 
tempted to dispossess him of that island also, 
but without success, and Ptolemy held it as an 
independent kingdom for the eightcen years 
during which Cleopatra and Alexander reigned 
in Egypt. After the death of Cleopatra and 
the expulsion of Alexander in 89, Ptolemy La- 
thyrus was recalled by the Alexandreans, and 
established anew on the throne of Egypt, which 
he occupied thenceforth without interruption 
till his death in81. The most important event 
of this period was the revolt of Thebes, in Up- 
per Egypt, which was still powerful enough to 
hold out for nearly three years against the arms 
of Ptolemy, but at the end of that time was 
taken aud reduced to the state of ruin in which 
it has ever since remained. 
in all thirty-five years and a half; ten in con- 
junction with his mother (117-107), eighteen 
in Cyprus (107-89), and seven and a half as sole 
ruler of Egypt. He left only one daughter, 
Berenice, called also Cleopatra, who succeeded 
him on the throne ; and two sons, both named 
Ptolemy, who, though illegitimate, became sev- 
erally kings of Egypt and Cyprus.—IX. ArEx- 
ANDER I., youngest son of Ptolemy VIT., reign- 
ed conjointly with his mother Cleopatra from 
the expulsion of his brother Lathyrus, B.C. 107 
to 90. In this year he assassinated his mother ; 
but he had not reigned alone a year, when he 
was compelled by a general sedition of the popu- 
lace and military to quit Alexandrea. He, 
however, raised fresh troops, but was totally 
defeated in a sea-fight by the rebels; where- 
upon Lathyrus was recailed by the Alexandre- 
ans to Egypt, as has been already related. Al- 
exander now attempted to make himself master 
of Cyprus, and invaded that island, but was de- 
feated and slain. He left ason, Alexander, who 
afterward ascended the throne of Egypt.—X. 
ALEXANDER IÍ., son of the preceding, was at 
Rome at the death of Ptolemy Lathyrus in 81. 
Sulla, who was then dictator, nominated the 
young Alexander (who had obtained a high 
place in his favor) king of Egypt, and sent him 
to take possession of the crown. It was, how- 
ever, agreed, in deference to the claims of Cle- 
opatra Berenice, the daughter of Lathyrus, 
whom the Alexandrcans had already placed on 
the throne, that Alexander should marry her, 
and admit her to share the sovereign power. 


He complied with the letter of this treaty by | will to the Roman senate, à 


Cleopatra, indeed, at- | 


Lathyrus reigned , 
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marrying Cleopatra, but only nineteen days aft- 
erward caused her to be assassinated. The 
Alexandreans thereupon rose against their new 
monarch and put him to death.—XI. Dionysus, 
bnt more commonly known by the appellation 
of AULETES, the flute-player, was an illegitimate 
son of Ptolemy Lathyrus. When the assassin- 
ation of Berenice and the death of Alexander II. 
had completed the extinction of the legitimate 
race of the Lagide, Ptolemy was proclaimed 
king by the Alexandreans, B.C. 80. He was 
anxious to obtain from the Roman senate their 
ratification of his title to the crown, but it was 
not till the consulship of Casar (59) that he was 
able to purchase by vast bribes the desired priv- 
llege. He had expended immense sums in the 
pursuit of this object, which he was compelled 
to raise by the imposition of fresh taxes, and 
the discontent thus excited combining with the 
contempt entertained for his character, led to 
his expulsion by the Alexandreans in 58. 
Thereupon he proceeded in person to Rome to 
procure from the senate his restoration. His 
first reception was promising; and he procured 
a decree from the senate commanding his 
restoration, and intrusting the charge of effect- 
ing it to P. Lentulus Spinther, then proconsul 
of Cilicia. Meanwhile, the Alexandreans sent 
an embassy of one hundred of their leading cit- 
izens to plead their cause with the Roman 
senate ; but Ptolemy had the audacity to cause 
the deputies, on their arrival in Italy, to be 
waylaid, and the greater part of them murder- 
ed. The indignation excited atdiome by this 
proceeding produced a reaction: the tribunes 
took up the matter against the nobility ; and an 
oracle was produced from the Sibylline books, 
forbidding the restoration of the king by an 
armed force. The intrigues and disputes thus 
raised were protracted throughont the year 56, 
and at length Ptolemy, despairing of a favorable 
result, quitted Rome in disgust, and withdrew 
to Ephesus. But in 55, A. Gabinius, who was 
proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the influ- 
ence of Pompey, aided by the enormous bribe 
of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy himself, to un- 
dertake his restoration. The Alexandreans had 
in the mean time placed on the throne of Egypt 
Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, who 
had married Archelaus, the son of the general 
of Mithradates, and they opposed Gabinius with 
an army on the confines of the kingdom. They 
were, however, defeated in three successive 


| battles, Archelaus was slain, and Ptolemy once 


more established on the throne, 55. One of his 
first acts was to put to death his daughter Ber- 
enice, and many of the leading citizens of Alex- 
andrea. He survived his restoration only three 
years and a half, during which time he was sup- 
ported by a large body of Roman soldiers who 
had been left behind by Gabinius for his pro- 
tection. He died in 51, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years from the date of his first accession. 
He left two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two 
daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoé.—XII. Eldest 
son of the preceding. By his father's will the 
sovereign power was left to himself and his 
sister Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement 
was carried iuto effect without opposition, 51. 
Auletes had also referred the execution of his 
nd the latter accept- 
72] 
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ed the office, confirmed its provisions, and be- 
stowed on Pompey the title of guardian of the 
young king. But the approach of the civil war 
prevented them from taking any active part in 
the administration of affairs, which fell into the 
hands of a eunuch named Pothinus. It was 
not long before dissensions broke out between 
the latter and Cleopatra, which ended in the 
expulsion of the princess, after she had reigned 
in conjunction with her brother about three 
years, 48. Hereupon she took refuge in Syria, 
and assembled an army, with which she in- 
vaded Egypt. The young king, accompanied 
by his guardian, met her at Pelusium, and it 
was while the two armies were here encamped 
Opposite to one another that Pompey landed in 
Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant on the 
protection of Ptolemy; but he was assassinated 
by the orders of Pothinus, before he could ob- 
tain an interview with the king himself. Short- 
ly after, Cesar arrived in Egypt, and took upon 
himself to settle the dispute between Ptolemy 
and his sister. But as Cleopatra’s charms 

ained for her the support of Cesar, Pothinus 

etermined to excite an insurrection against 
Cesar. Hence arose what is usually called 
the Alexandrean war. Ptolemy, who was at 
first in Cesar's hands, managed to escape, and 
put himself at the head of the insurgents ; but 
he was defeated by Cesar, and was drowned in 
an attempt to escape by the river (47). —XIIT. 
Youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes, was declared 
king by Cesar in conjunction with Cleopatra, 
after the death of his elder brother Ptolemy 
XII., 47; and although he was-a mere boy, it 
was decreed that he should marry his sister, 
with whom he was thus to share the power. 
Both his marriage and regal title were, of 
course, purely nominal; and in 43 Cleopatra 
put him to death. 


III. Kings of other Countries. 


1. Surnamed Aronrirzs, that is, of Alorus, re- 
gent, or, according to some authors, king of 
Macedonia. He obtained the supreme power 
by the assassination of Alexander II., the eldest 
son of Amyntas, B.C. 367, but was, in his turn, 
assassinated by Perdiccas IIL, 364. — 2. Sur- 
named Arion, king of Cyrene (117-96), was an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Physcon, king of 
Egypt, who left him by his will the kingdom of 
the Cyrenaica. At his death in 96, Apion be- 
queathed his kingdom by his will to the Roman 
people. The senate, however, refused to ac- 
cept the legacy, and declared the cities of the 
Cyrenaica free. They were not reduced to the 
condition of a province till near thirty years 
afterward. — 3. Surnamed Ceraunus, king of 
Macedonia, was the son of Ptolemy I., king of 
Egypt, by his second wife Eurydice. When 
his father in 285 set aside the claim of Cerau- 
nus to the throne, and appointed his younger 
son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, his successor, Ce- 
raunus repaired to the court of Lysimachus. 
After Lysimachus had perished in battle against 
Seleucus (281), Ptolerny Ceraunus was received 
by the latter in the most friendly manner; but 
shortly afterward (280) he basely assassinated 
Seleucus, and took possession of the Macedo- 
nian throne. After reigning a few months, he 
was defeated in battle by the Gauls, taken pris- 
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oner, and put to death.—4. Tetrarch of CnaLcis 
in Syria, the son of Menneus. He appears to 
have held the cities of Heliopolis and Chalcis 
as well as the mountain district of Iturea, from 
whence he was in the habit of infesting Damas- 
cus and the more wealthy parts of Ceelesyria 
with predatory incursions. He reigned from 
about 70 to 40, when he was succeeded by his 
son Lysanias.— 5. King of Cyprus, was the 
younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Egypt, being, like him, an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus. He was acknowledged as 
king of Cyprus at the same time that his brother 
Auletes obtained possession of the throne of 
Egypt,80. He had offended P. Clodius by neg- 
lecting to ransom him when he had fallen into 
the hands of the Cilician pirates ; and accord- 
ingly Clodius, when he became tribune (58), 
brought forward a law to deprive Ptolemy of 
his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to a Roman 
province. Cato, who had to carry into execu- 
tion this nefarious decree, sent to Ptolemy, ad- 
vising him to submit, and offering him his per- 
sonal safety, with the offce of high-priest at 
Paphos, and a liberal maintenance. But the 
unhappy king refused tliese offers, and put an 
end to his own life, 57.—6. King of Erinvs, was 
the second son of Alexander IT., king of Epirus, 
and Olympias, and grandson of the great Pyr- 
rhus. He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, Pyrrhus IL, but reigned 
only a very short time. The date of his reign 
can not be fixed with certainty, but as he was 
contemporary with Demetrius II., king of Mac- 
edonia, it may be placed between 239-229.—7. 
King of Mauretania, Was the son and success- 
or of Juba II. By his mother Cleopatra he was 
descended from the kings of Egypt, whose name 
he bore. The period of his accession can not 
be determined with certainty, but we know that 
he was on the throne in A.D. 18. He continued 
to reign without interruption till A.D. 40, when 
he was summoned to Rome by Caligula, and 
shortly after put to death, his great riches hav- 
ing excited the cupidity of the emperor. 


IV. Literary. 


1. CLaupius ProLemaus, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer. Of Ptol- 
emy himself we know absolutely nothing but his 
date. He certainly observed in A.D. 139, at Al- 
exandrea; and, since he survived Antoninus, 
he was alive A.D. 161. His writings are as 
follows: 1. Meyéan Xúvrasic Tüc '"Aorpovonuíac, 
usually known by its Arabic name of Almagest. 
Since the Tetrabiblus, the work on astrology, 
was also entitled civragic, the Arabs, to distin- 
guish the two, probably called the greater work 
eydn, and afterward peyiory: the title Alma- 
gest is a compound of this last adjective and the 
Arabic article. The Almagest is divided into 
thirteen books. It treats of the relations of the 
earth and heaven; the effect of position npon 
the earth; the theory of the sun and moon, 
without which that of the stars can not be un- 
dertaken ; the sphere of the fixed stars, and 
those of the five stars called planets. The sev- 
enth and eighth books are the most interesting 
to the modern astronomer, as they contain a 
catalogue of the stars. This catalogue gives 
the longitudes and latitudes of one thousand 
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and twenty-two stars, described by their posi- | 


tions in the constellations. It seems that this 
catalogue is in the main really that of Hippar- 
chus, altered to Ptolemy’s own time by assum- 
ing the value of the precession of the equinoxes 
given by- Hipparchus as the least which could 
be ; some changes having also been made by 
Ptolemy’s own observations. Indeed, the whole 
work of Ptolemy appears to have been based 
upon thc observations of Hipparchus, whom he 
constantly cites as his authority. ‘The best edi- 
tion of the Almagcst is by Halma, Paris, 1813, 
1816, 2 vols. 4to. There are also two other 
volumes by Halma (1819-1820), which contain 
some of the other writings of Ptolemy.—2. Te- 
rpábibloc oúvračıç, generally called Tetrabiblon, 
or Quadripartitum de Apotelesmatibus et Judicis 
Astrorum. With this goes another small work, 
called xapróc, or Fruetus Librorum Suorum, often 
called Centiloguium, from its containing a hund- 
red aphorisms. Both of these works are as- 
trological, and it has been doubted by some 
whether they be genuine. But the doubt merely 
ariscs from the feeling that the contents are un- 
worthy of Ptolemy.—3. Kavov BaciAéov, a cata- 
logue of Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
sovereigns, with the length of their reigns, sev- 
eral times referred to by Syncellus.—4. Págerc 
anAavàv àorépov kai ovvayoyi) &toguaceuov, De 
Apparentits ct Significationibus inerrantium, an 
annual list of sidercal phenomena. — 5, 6. De 
Analemmate and Planispherium. ‘These works 
are obtained from the Arabic. The Analemma 
is a collection of graphical processes for facili- 
tating the construction of sun-dials. The Plani- 
sphere is a description of the stereographic pro- 
jection, in which the eye is at the pole of the 
circle on which the sphere is projected. —7. Hepi 
vroDéceov Tov TAavwuévov, De Planetarum Hy- 
pothesibus. This is a brief statement of the 
principal hypotheses employed in the Almagest 
for the explanation of the heavenly motions.— 
8. 'Apuovixov Biblia y'., a treatise on the theory 
of the musical scale.—9. IIepi xpitypiov kai hye- 
uovikot, De Judicandi Facultate et Animi Princi- 
patu, a metaphysieal work, attributed to Ptol- 
emy.—10. Tewypadixy "Y o yor, in eight books, 
the great geographical work of Ptolemy. This 
work was the last attempt made by the ancients 
to form a complete geographical system ; it was 
accepted as the text-book of thc science ; and 
it maintained that position during the Middle 
Ages, and until the fifteenth century, when the 
rapid progress of maritime discovery caused it 
to be superseded. It contains, however, very 
little information respecting the objects of in- 
terest connected with the different countries 
and places; for, with the exception of the in- 
. troductory matter in the first book, and the lat- 


ter part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of | 


the names of places, with their longitudes and 
latitudes, and with a few incidental references 
to objects of interest. 
emy are tolcrably correct; but his longitudes 


are very Wide of the truth, his length of the ! 


known world, from east to west, bcing much 
too great. lt is well worthy, however, of re- 
mark, in passing, that the modern world owes 
much to this error; for it tended to encourage 


that belief in the practicability of a western | 
passage to the Indies, which occasioned the dis- 


The latitudes of Ptol. | 
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covery of America by Columbus. ‘The first book 
is introductory. The next six and a half books 
(11.-vii., 4) are occupied with the description of 
the known world, beginning with the West of 
Europe, the description of which is contained 
in book ii.; next comes the East of Europe, in 
book iii. ; then Africa, in book iv. ; then West- 
ern or Lesser Asia, in book v. ; then the Great- 
er Asia, in book vi. ; then India, the Chersone- 
sus Aurea, Serica, the Sine, and Taprobane, in 
book vii., ec. 1-4. The form in which the de- 
scription is given is that of lists of places, with 
their longitudes and latitudes, arranged under 
the heads, first, of the three continents, and 
then of the several countries and tribes. Pre- 
fixed to each section is a brief general descrip- 
tion of the boundaries and divisions of the part 
about to be described; and remarks of a mis- 
cellancous character arc interspersed among the: 
lists, to which, however, they bear but a smal} 
proportion. The remaining part of the seventh, 
and the whole of the eighth book, arc occupied 
with a description of a sct of maps of the known 
world. ‘These maps are still extant. The best 
edition of the Geographia of Ptolemy is by Pe- 
trus Bertius, Lugd. Bat., 1619, fol. ; reprinted 
Antwerp, 1624, fol.—2. Of Megalopolis, the son 
of Agesarchus, wrote a history of King Ptolemy 
IV. Philopator.—3. An Egyptian priest of Men- 
des, who wrote on the ancient history of Egypt. 
He probably lived under the first Roman em- 
perors.—4. Surnamed Cuemnus, a grammarian 
of Alexandrea, flourished under Trajan and 
Hadrian. An epitome of one of his works is 
preserved by Photius. 

PróLEmAIS (IIroAeuaíc: Mro%2enatrac and Mro- 
Aeuasóc). 1. Also called Ace ('Axñ, a corrup- 
tion of the native name Acco, Old Testament : 
now, in Arabic, Akka, French St. Jean d'Aere, 
English Acre), a celebrated city on the coast of 
Pheenicia, south of Tyre, and north of Mount 
Carmel, lies at the bottom of a bay surrounded 
by mountains, in a position marked out by na- 
ture as a key of the passage between Ceelesyria 
and Palestine. It is one of the oldest cities 
of Phoenicia, being mentioned in the Book of 
Judges (i., 31). Under the Persians it was made 
the head-quarters of the expcditions against 
Egypt; but it was not till the decline of Tyre 
that it acquired its great importance as a mili- 
tary and commercial city. The Ptolemy who 
enlarged and strengthened it, and from whom it 
obtained its Greek name, is supposed to have 
been Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus. After the 
change of its name, its citadel continued to be 
called Ace. Under the Romans it was a col- 
ony, and belonged to Galilee. ‘To recount its 
great celebrity in medieval and modern history 
docs not fall within the province of this work. 
—2. (At or near the modern El- Lahum), a small 
town of Middle Egypt, in the Nomos Arsinoites, 
between Arsinoë and Heracleopolis the Great. 
3. P. Hern (IL 7 'Epueíov, MHroAeuair; vó24c : 
now Menshieh, ruins), a city of Upper Egypt, on 
the western bank of the Nile, below Abydos, 
was a place of great importance under the Ptol- 
emies, who enlarged and adorned it, and made 





pa purely Greek city, excmpt from all peceni- 


iarly Egyptian laws and customs.—4. P. THE 

ron, or Eprru£nas (II. Onpdv, y ext Oppac), a 

port on the Red Sea, on tlic coast of the Troglo- 
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dyte, an emporium for the trade with India and 
Arabia, but chiefly remarkable in the history 
of mathematical geography, inasmuch as, the 
sun having been observed to be directly over it 
forty-five days before and after the summer sol- 
stice, the place was taken as one of the fixed 
points for determining the length of a degree 
ofa great circle on the carth's surface.—5. (Now 
Tolmcita, or Tolometa, ruins), on the northwest- 
ern coast of Cyrenaica, one of the five great 
cities of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at first only 
the port of Barca, which lay one hundred stadia 
(ten geographical miles) inland, but which was 
so entirely eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under 
the Romans, even the name of Barca was trans- 
ferred to the latter city. From which of the 
Ptolemies it took its name, we are not informed. 
Its magnificence is attested by its splendid ruins, 
which are now partly covered by the sea. They 
arc four miles in circumference, and contain the 
remains of several temples, three theatres, and 
an aqueduet. 

Próon (IIrGov: now Palea and Strutzina), a 
mountain in Boeotia, an offshoot of Helicon, 
which extends from the southeast side of the 
Lake Copais south ward to the coast. 

PunLicóLa, or PorícúLa, or PorLicóLa, a Ro- 
man cognomen, signified “onc who courts the 
people” (from populus and colo), and thus “a 
friend of the pcople.” The form Poplicula or 
Poplicola was the more ancient, but Publicola 
was the onc usually employed by the Romans 
in later times. 

PunzicóLa, P. Vatertus, took an active part 
in expelling the Tarquins from the city, and 
was thereupon elected consul with Brutus (B. 
C. 509). He secured the liberties of the peo- 
ple by proposing several laws, one of the most 


important of which was that every citizen who | 
was condemned by a magistrate should have | 


the right of appeal to the people. He also or- 
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by his first wife. He espoused the republican 
party after Casar’s death (44), and went with 
M. Brutus to Asia. After plotting against the 
lives of both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted 
to the triumvirs, Octavianus and Antony. He 
was rewarded for his treachery by the consul- 
ship in 36. In the war between Octavianus 
and Antony, he espoused the side of the latter, 
and commanded the right wing of Antony’s fleet 
at the battle of Actium.—3. Brother probably 
of No. 1, is called step-son of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, consul 91, and brother of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, consul 56. According to Cicero's account, 
he was a profligate and a spendthrift, and having 
dissipated his property, united himself to P. 
Clodius. 

Pus.itia, the second wifc of M. Tullins Cic- 
ero, whom he married B.C. 46. As Cicero 
was then sixty years of age, and Publilia quite 
young, the marriage occasioned great scandal. 
It appears that Cicero was at the time in great 
pecuniary embarrassments ; and after the di- 
vorce of T'erentia, he was anxious to contract 
a new marriage for the purpose of obtaining 
money to pay his debts. Publilia had a large 
fortune, which had been left to Cicero in trust 
forher. The marriage proved an unhappy one, 
as might have been expected; and Cicero di- 
vorced her in 45. 

PusriLius Paro. Vid. PuiLo. 

Pusuitius, Vor£no, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
472, and again 471, effected an important change 
in the Roman constitution. In virtue of the 
laws whieh he proposed, the tribunes of the 
plebs and the ediles were elected by the comitia 


| tributa instead of by the comitia centuriata, as 


had previously been the case, and the tribes ob- 
tained the power of deliberating and determin- 
ing in all matters affecting the whole nation, 
and not such only as concerned the plebs. Some 
said that the number of the tribunes was now 


dered the lictors to lower the fasces before the | for the first time raised to five, having been 
people, as an acknowledgment that their power | only two previously. 


was superior to that of the consuls. Hence he 
became so great a favorite with the people, 
that he received the surname of Publicola. 
was eonsul three times again, namely, in 508, 
507, and 504. He died in 503. 
at the publie expense, and the matrons mourn- 
ed for him ten months, as they had done for 
Brutus. The descendants of Publicola bore the 
same name, and several ofthem held the highest 
offices of state during the early ycars of the re- 
public. 

Pusrícóna, GgLLIus. 1. L., consul with Cn. 
Lentulus Clodianus, B.C. 72. Both consuls 
carried on war against Spartacus, but were de- 
feated by the latter. In 70 Gellius was censor, 
and in 67 and 66 he served as one of Pompey's 
legates in the war against the pirates. He be- 
longed to the aristocratical party. In 63 he 
warmly supported Cicero in the suppression of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. In 59 he opposed 
the agrarian law of Cesar, and in 57 he spoke 
in favor of Cicero’s recall from exile. He was 
alive in 55, when Cicero delivered his speech 
against Piso, but he probably died soon after- 
ward. He was married twice. He must have 
reached a great age, since he is mentioned as 
the contubernalis of C. Papirius Carbo, who 


“was consul in 120.—2. L., son of the preceding | 
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PuLius Syrus. Vid. Syrus. 
Pucinum ((loúxivov), a fortress in Istria, in the 
north of Italy, on the road from Aquileia to Pola, 


| was situated on a steep rock, which produced 
He Was buried | 


wine, mentioned by Pliny under the name of 
Vinum Pucinum. 

Pupicitia (Aiídóc), a personification of mod- 
esty, was worshipped both in Greece and at 
Rome. At Athens an altar was dedicated to 
her. At Rome two sanctuaries were dedicated 
to her, one under the name of Pudicitia patricia, 
and the other under that of Pudicitia plebcia. 
The former was in the forum Boarium, near the 
temple of Hercules. When the patrician Vir- 
ginia was driven from this sanctuary by the 
other patrician women, because she had mar- 
ried the plebeian consul L. Volumnius, she built 
a separate sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in the 
Vicus Longus. 

Putcuer, Craupius. Vid. CLauprus. 

PuLcnEría, eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Arcadius, was born A.D. 399. In 414, when 
she was only fifteen years of age, she became 
the guardian of her brother Theodosius, and 
was declared Augusta or empress. She had 
the virtual government in her hands during the 
whole lifetime of her brother, who died in 450. 
On his death she remained at the head of af 
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fairs, and shortly afterward she married Mar- 
cian, With whom she continued to reign in com- 
mon till her death in 453. Pulcheria was a 
Woman of ability, and was celebrated for her 
piety, and her public and private virtues. 

Putcurum PRoMONTORIUM (xa20v dxpwrfploy), 
a promontory on the northern coast of the Car- 
thaginian territory in Northern Africa, where 
the elder Scipio Africanus landed; probably 
identical with the APOLLINIS ProMONTORIUM. 

PuLtus, L. Júnivs, consul B.C. 249, in the 
first Punic war. His fleet was destroyed by a 
storm, on account, it was said, of his neglect- 
ing the auspices. In despair, he put an end to 
his own life. 

Puriénus Maximus, M. Crópíus, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus in A.D. 238, when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of the 
two Gordians in Africa; but the new emperors 
were slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same 
year. 

Poríus, a Roman dramatist, whose composi- 
tions arc characterized by Horace as the “lacry- 
mosa poemata Pupi.” à 

Pura (Ilovpa: now probably Bunpur), the cap- 
ital of Gedrosia, in the interior of the country, 
on the borders of Carmania. 

Purpuraria Insti (now probably the Ma- 
deira group), a group of islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the northwestern coast of Africa, 
which are supposed to have derived their name 
from the purple muscles which abound on the 
opposite coast of Africa (Getulia). The islands 
of Hera ("Hpa) and Autolala (A?70AáAa), men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, appear to belong to the 
group. 

PunPunÉo, L. Furius, prætor B.C. 200, ob- 
tained Cisalpine Gaul as his province, and gain- 
ed a brilliant vietory over the Gauls, who had 
laid siege to Cremona. He was consul 196, 
when he defeated the Boii. 

PurióLinum, a country house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Quaestiones Acade- 
mice, and where the Emperor Hadrian was 
buried. 

PüTÉOLANUS Sinus (now Bay of Naples), a bay 
of the sea on the coast of Campania, between 
the promohtory Misenum and the promontory of 
Minerva, which was originally called Cumanus, 
but afterward Puteolanus, from the town Pute- 
oli. The northwest corner of it was separated 
by a dike eight stadia in length from the rest 
of the bay, thus forming the Lucrinus Lacus. 

Por£ór: (Puteolanus : now Pozzuoli), origin- 
ally named DiczzAncuia (Ackarapyia, Aucatáo- 
yera: Aukatapyeic, Atkacapyxeirne, -xírgc), a cele- 
brated sea-port town of Campania, situated on 
a promontory on the east side of the Puteolanns 
Sinus, and a little to the cast of Cume, was 
founded by the Greeks of Cume, B.C. 521, un- 
der the name of Dicearchia. In the second 
Punic war it was fortified by the Romans, who 
changed its name into that of Puteoli, either 
from its numerous wells, or from the stench 
arising from the mineral springs in its neigh- 
borhood. The town was indebted for its 1m- 
portance to its excellent harbor, which was 
proteeted by an extensive mole formed from 
the celebrated reddish earth of the neighboring 
hills. This earth, called Pozzolana, when mix- 
ed with chalk, forms an excellent cement, which 
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1n course of time becomes as hard in water as 
stone. The mole was built on arches like a 
bridge, and seventeen of the piers are still visi- 
ble projecting above the water. To this mole 
Caligula attached a floating bridge, which ex- 
tended as far as Baix, a distance of two miles. 
Puteoli was the chief emporium for the com- 
merce with Alexandrea and with the greater part 
of Spain. The town was colonized by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 194, and also anew by Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian. It was destroyed by 
Alaric in A.D. 410, by Genseric in 455, and also 
by Totilas in 545, but was on each occasion 
speedily rebuilt. There are still many ruins of 
the ancient town at the modern Pozzuoli. Of 
these the most important are the remains of 
the temple of Serapis, of the amphitheatre, 
and of the mole already described. 

Purrur (now probably Hamamet), a sea-port 
town of Africa Propria (Zeugitana) on the Gulf 
of Neapolis (now Gulf of Hamamet). Its name 
is evidently Phoenician. 

Pypna (Hóvdva : Tludvatoc: now Kitron), a 
town of Macedonia, in the district Pieria, was 
situated at a small distance west of the ‘Ther- 
maic Gulf, on which it had a harbor. It was 
originally a Greek colony, but it was subdued 
by the Macedonian kings, from whom, however, 
it frequently revolted. Toward the end of the 
Peloponnesian war it was taken after a long 
siege by Archelaus, and its inhabitants removed 
twenty stadia inland; but at'a later period we 
still find the town situated on the coast. It 
again revolted from the Macedonians, and was 
subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified 
the place. It was here that Olympias sustain- 
ed a long siege against Cassander, B.C. 317- 
316. It is especially memorable on account of 
the victory gained under its walls by Amilius 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, 168. Under the Romans it was also 
called Citrum or Citrus. 

Pycéva or Puvc£ra (IóyeAa, G$yeAa), a small 
town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia, with a tem- 
ple of Diana (Artemis) Munychia. "Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to Agamemnon on his 
return from Troy. 

Pyema1 (IIvypator i. €., men of the height of 
a Tvvyuy, i. e., thirteen and a half inches), a 
fabulous people, first mentioned by Homer (Z, 
iil., 5), as dwelling on the shores of Ocean, and 
attacked by cranes in spring time. The fable 
is repeated by numerous writers, in various 
forms, especially as to the locality, some 
placing them in ZEthiopia, others in India, and 
others in the extreme north of the earth. The 
story is referred to by Ovid and Juvenal, and 
forms the subject of several works of art. 

PvawuiLioN (IlvygaAtov). 1. King of Cyprus 
and father of Metharme. He is said to have 
fallen in love with the ivory image of a maiden 
which he himself had made, and therefore to 
have prayed to Venus (Aphrodite) to breathe life 
into it. When the request was granted, Pyg- 
malion married the maiden, and became by her 
the father of Paphus.—2. Son of Belus and 
brother of Dido, who murdered Sicheus, Dido's 
husband. For details, vid. Dino. 

PyLiDES (IlvAáógQ) 1. Son of Strophius and 
Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. His father 
was king of Phocis; and after the death of Aga- 
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memnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his 
father’s court. Here Pylades contracted that 
friendship with Orestes which became proverb- 
ial. He assisted Orestes in murdering his moth- 
er Clytemnestra, and also accompanied him to 
the Tauric Chersonesus; and he eventually 
married his sister Electra, by whom he became 
the father of Hellanicus, Medon, and Strophius. 
For details, vid. Oresrzs.—2. A pantomime 
dancer in tlie reign of Augustus, spoken of un- 
der BATHYLLUS. 

Pía (IMóAan i. €., Gates). 1. A general 
name for any narrow pass, such as THERMoPY- 
Læ, Pyle Albanie, Caspia, &c. (Vid. the sev- 
eral specific names.) —2. Two small islands at 
the entrance into the Arabicus Sinus (now Red 
Sea) trom the Erythrean Sea. 

Pytamines (IlvAauuévgc) appears to have 
been the name of many kings of Paphlagonia, 
so as to have become a kind of hereditary ap- 
pellation, like that of Ptolemy in Egypt and 
Arsaces in Parthia. We have, however, very 
little definite information concerning them. 

[PyLus (IIóAatoc), son of Lethus, leader of 
the Pelasgians from Larissa, an ally of the Tro- 
jans.] 

[Pyuartes (IlvAóprgc) a Trojan warrior, 
slain by Patroclus.] 

Pyras (IloAac) son of Cteson, and king of 
Megara, who, after slaying Bias, his own fa- 
ther’s brother, founded the town of Pylos in 
Peloponnesus, and gave Megara to Pandion, 
who had married his daughter Pylia, and ac- 
cordingly was his son-in-law. 

PyLENE (HvAzvy), an ancient town of Astolia, 
on the southern slope of Mount Aracynthus, on 
whose site ProscHium Was subsequently built. 

[Pyton (Mózov), a Trojan warrior, slain by 
Polypetes.] i 

Pyros (Il$Aoc), the name of three towns on | 
the western coast of Peloponnesus. 1. In Elis, | 
at the foot of Mount Scollis, and about seventy | 
or cighty stadia from the city of Elis, on the 
road to Olympia, near the confluence of the | 
Ladon and the Peneus TIt is said to have been ; 
founded by Pylon or Pylas of Megara, to have | 
been destroyed by Hercules, and to have been 
afterward rebuilt by the Eleans.—2. In Triphyl- 
ia, about thirty stadia from the coast, on the 
River Mamaus, west of the Mountain Minthe, 
and north of Lepreum.—3. In the southwest of | 
Messenia, was situated at the foot of Mount | 
ZEgaleos on a promontory at the northern en- 
trance of the basin, now called the Bay of Nav- 
arino, the largest and safest harbor in all Greece. 
This harbor was fronted and protected by the 
small island of Sphacteria (now Sphagia), which 
stretched along the coast about a mile and three 
quarters, leaving only two narrow entrances at 
each end. In the second Messenian war the 
inhabitants of Pylos offered a long and brave 
resistance to the Spartans ; but after the cap- 
ture of Ira, they were obliged to quit their na- 
tive country with the rest of the Messenians. | 
Pylos now remained in ruins, but again became 
memorable in the Peloponnesian war, when the | 
Athenians under Demosthenes built a fort on | 
the promontory Coryphasium, a little south of | 
fhe ancient city, and just within the northern | 
entrance to the harbor (B.C. 425). The at- 
tempts of the Spartans to dislodge the Atheni- 
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ans proved unavailing; and the capture by 
Cleon of the Spartans, who had landed in the 
island of Sphacteria, was one of the most 1m- 
portant events in the whole war.— There has 
been much controversy, which of these three 
places was the Pylos founded by Neleus, and 
governed by Nestor and liis descendants. The 
town in Elis has little or no claim to the honor, 
and the choice lies between the towns in Triphyl- 
ia and Messenia. The ancients usually decided 
in favor of the Messenian Pylos; but most mod- 
ern critics support the claims of the Triphylian 
city. 

Mo" one of the assistants of Vulcan 
in forging the thunderbolts of Jupiter (Zeus). 
Vid. CycLoPEs.] 

[Pyracumes (Ilvpatyugc), leader of the Peeo- 
nians, an ally of the "Trojans, slain by Patro- 
clus according to Homer, or by Diomedes ac- 
cording to Dietys.] 

Pyramía (rà IIvpáuta), a town of Argolis, in 
the district Thyreatis, where Danaus is said to 
have landed. 

PvnXMus. Vid. ThisBE. 

Pyrimus (HMúpajos : now Jihan), one of the 
largest rivers of Asia Minor, rises in the anti- 
Taurus range, near Arabissus in Cataonia (the 
southeastern part of Cappadocia), and after run 
ning southeast, first under ground, and then as 
a navigable river, breaks through the Taurus 
chain by a deep and narrow ravine, and then 
flows southwest through Cilicia in a deep and 
rapid stream, about one stadium (six hundred 
and six feet) in width, and falls into the sea 
near Mallus. Its ancient name is said to have 
been Leucosyrus, from the Leucosyr1 who dwelt 
on its banks. 

(Pyranper (Hiúpavopos), a historian of an un- 
known period, wrote a work entitled IleZozov- 
vyotakd.] 

[Pyrasus (Ilvpacorc), a city of the Thessalian 
district Plithiotis, mentioned by Homer, but al- 


| ready in Strabo's time in ruins : it was situated 


on the coast, twenty stadia (two geographical 
miles) from Thebae, with a Demetrium.] 

[Pvnasus (Ilópacoc), a Trojan warrior, slain 
by Ajax.] 

Pyréne or Pyrrina Montes (IInpgvz, và Mo 
pnvaia ópy : now Pyrenees), a range of mount- 
ains extending from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean, and forming the boundary between 
Gaul and Spain. The length of these mount- 
ains is about two hundred and seventy miles in 
a straight line; their breadth varies from about 
forty miles to twenty ; their greatest height is 
between eleven thousand and twelve thousand 
feet. The Romans first became acquainted with 
these mountains by their campaigns against the 
Carthaginians in Spainin the second Punic war. 
Their name, however, had travelled eastward 
at a much earlier period, since Herodotus (ii., 
33) speaks of a city Pyrene belonging to the 
Celts, near which the Ister rises. The ancient 
writers usually derived the name from zap, 
“fire,” and then, according to a common prac- 
tice, Invented a story to explain the false ety- 
mology, relating that a great fire once raged 
upon the mountains. The name, however, is 
probably connected with the Celtic Byrin or 
Bryn, “a mountain.” The continuation of the 
mountains along the Mare Cantabricum was 
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called Saltus Vasconum, and still further west 
Mons Vindius or Vinnius. The Romans were 
acquainted with only three passes over the Pyr- 
enees, the one on the west near Carase (now 
Garis), not far from the Mare Cantabricum, the 
one in the middle teading from Cesaraugusta 
to Beneharnum (now Baréges), and the one on 
the east, which was most frequently used, near 
the coast of the Mediterranean by Juncaria (now 
Junquera). 

PygENEs Promonrorium, Or PROMONTORIUM 
VügxERIS (now Cape Creus), the southeastern 
extremity of the Pyrenees in Spain, on the 
frontiers of Gaul, derived its second name from 
a temple of Venus on the promontory. 

Pvner 1. (Hópyo: or Múpyos : IIvpyírzc), the 
most southerly town of Triphylia in Elis, near 
the Messenian frontier, said to have been found- 
ed by the Minyz.—2. (Pyrgensis: now Santa 
Severa), an ancient Pelasgic town on the coast 
of Etruria, was used as the port of Cere or 
Agylla, and was a place of considerable import- 
ance as a commercial emporium. It was at an 
early period the head-quarters ofthe Tyrrhenian 
pirates. It possessed a very wealthy temple of 
Ilithyia, which Dionysius of Syracuse plundered 
in D.C. 384.  Pyrgi is mentioned at a later time 
as a Roman colony, but lost its importance un- 
der the Roman dominion. "There are still re- 
mains at Sta Severa of the ancient polygonal 
walls of Pyrgi. 

[Pvnco, nurse of the children of Priam, ac- 
companied Æneas after the destruction of Troy, 
and showed the Trojan women that it was a 
goddess, and not Beroe, who urged them to fire 
the Trojan ships in Sicily.] 

PyncóTrÉLEs (IlvpyoréAgc), one of the most 
celebrated gem engravers of ancient Greece, 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
who placed him on a level with Apelles and 
Lysippus, by naming him as the only artist who 
was permitted to engrave seal-rings for the king. 

Pyricus, a Greek painter, who probably lived 
soon after the time of Alexander the Great. He 
devoted himself entirely to the production of 
small pictures of low and mean subjects. 

PvniPHLEGETHON ([IupiQAeyé0ov), that is, flam- 
ing with fire, the name of one of the rivers in 
the lower world. 

Pyromacnus, the name of two artists. The 
name occurs in four different forms, namely, 
Phyromachus, Phylomachus, Philomachus, and 
Pyromachus. 1. An Athenian sculptor, who 
executed the bas-reliefs on the frieze of the 
temple of Minerva (Athena) Polias, about B.C. 
415. The true form of his name appears to have 
been Phyromachus.—2. An artist who flourish- 
ed B.C. 295-240, is mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv., 
8, s.19) as one of those statuaries who rep- 
resented the battles of Attalus and Eumenes 
against the Gauls. Of these battles the most 
celebrated was that which obtained for Attalus 
J. the title of king, about 241. It is supposed 
by the best writers on ancient art that the cel- 
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and consequently on the narrowest part of the 
island.—2. A town and promontory of Phthio- 
tis in Thessaly, on the Pagasean Gulf, and near 
the frontiers of Magnesia. Off this promontory 
there were two small islands, named Pyrrha 
and Deucalion.—3. A small Ionic town in Ca- 
ria, on the northern side of the Sinus Latmicus, 
and fifty stadia from the mouth of the Meander. 
Pyrrut Castra (IIóffov xápas), a fortified 
place in the north of Laconia, where Pyrrhus 
probably encamped in his invasion of the coun- 
try in B.C. 272. 
Pyrruicnus (Ilóffuyoc), a town of the Eleu- 
thero-lacones in the southwest of Laconia. 
Pyreruo (IIóffov), the founder of the Skep- 
tical or Pyrrhonian school of philosoplry, was a 
native of Elis in Peloponnesus. He is said to 
have been poor, and to have followed at first 
the profession of a painter. He is then said to 
have been attracted to philosophy by the books 
of Democritus, to have attended the lectures of 
Dryson, a disciple of Stilpon, to have attached 
himself closely to Anaxarchus, and with him to 
have joined the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. During the greater part of his life he 
lived in retirement, and endeavored to render 
himself independent of all external circumstan- 
ces. His disciple Timon extolled with admira- 
tion his divine repose of soul, and his indiffer- 
ence to pleasure or pain. So highly was he 
valued by his fellow-citizens that they made 
him their high priest, and crected a monument 
to him after his death. The Athenians con- 
ferred upon him the rights of citizenship. We 
know little respecting the principles of his skep- 
tical philosophy ; and the ridiculous tales told 
about him by Diogenes Laertius are probably the 
invention of his enemies. He asserted that cer- 
tain knowledge on any subject was unattainable, 
and that the great object of man ought to be to 
lead a virtuous life. Pyrrho wrote no works, 
except a poem addressed to Alexander, which 
was rewarded by the latter in a royal manner. 
His philosophical system was first reduced to 
Writing by his disciple Timon. He reached the 
age of ninety years, but we have no mention of 
the year either of his birth or of his death. 
Pyrenuus (Ilvppoc). 1. Mythological. Vid. 
Neoprotemus.—2. I. King of Epirus, son of 
Asacides and Phthia, was born B.C. 318. His 
ancestors claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles, who was said to have settled in 
Epirus after the Trojan war, and to have be- 
come the founder of the race of Molossian kings. 
On the deposition of his father by the Epirots 
(vid. ASactpes), Pyrrhus, who was then a child 
of only two years old, was saved from destruc- 
tion by the faithful adlierents of the king, who 
carried him to Glaucias, the king of the Tau- 
lantians, an Illyrian people. Glaucias took the 
child under his care, and brought him up with 
his own children. He not only refused to sur- 
render Pyrrhus to Cassander, but about ten 
years afterward he marched into Epirus at the 


ebrated statue of a dying combatant, popularly | head of an army, and placed Pyrrhus on the 
called the Dying Gladiator, is a copy from one | throne, leaving him, however, under the care 


of the bronze statues in the works mentioned 
by Pliny. It is evidently the statue of a Celt. 

Pvnnua (llófpa: Ilvópaioc). 1. A town on 
the western coast of the island of Lesbos, on 


| of guardians, as he was then only twelve years 


of age. In the course of four or five years, 
however, Cassander, who had gained his su 
premacy in Greece, prevailed upon the Epirots 


the inner part of the deep bay named after it, ; to expel their young king. Pyrrhus, who was 
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still only seventeen years of age, joined Deme- 
trius, Who had married his sister Deidamia, ac- 
companicd him to Asfg, and was present at the 
battle of Ipsus, 301, in which he gained great 
renown for his valor. Antigonus fell in the 
battle, and Demetrius became a fugitive; but 
Pyrrhus did not desert his brother-in-law in his 
misfortunes, and shortly afterward went for him 
. as a hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortu- 
nate enough to win the favor of Berenice, the 
wife of Ptolemy, and received in marriage An- 
tigone, her daughter by her first husband. Ptol- 
emy now supplied him with a fleet and forces, 
with which he returned to Epirus. Neoptole- 
mus, who had reigned from the time that Pyr- 
rhus had been driven from the kingdom, agreed 
to share the sovereignty with Pyrrhus. But 
such an arrangement could not last long, and | 
Pyrrhus anticipated his own destruction by put- | 
ting his rival to death. This appears to have | 
happened in 295, in which year Pyrrhus is said 
to have begun to reign. He was now twenty- 
three years old, and he soon became one of the 
most popular princes of his time. His daring | 
courage made him a favorite with his troops, | 
and his affability and generosity secured the 
love of his people. He seems at an early age | 
to have taken Alexander as his model, and to ' 
have been fired with the ambition of imitating | 
his exploits and treading in his footsteps. His 
eyes Were first directed to the conquest of Mace- | 





donia. By assisting Alexander, the son of Cas- 
sander, against his brother Antipater, he obtain- 
ed possession of the whole of the Macedonian 
dominions on the western side of Greece. But. 
the Macedonian throne itself fell into the hands ' 
of Demetrius, greatly to the disappointment of 
Pyrrhus. The two former friends now.became 
the most deadly enemies, and open war broke 
out between them in 291. After the war had 
been carried on with great vigor and various 
vicissitudes for four years, Pyrrhus joined the 
coalition formed in 287 by Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus against Demetrius. Lysim- 
achus and Pyrrhus invaded Macedonia; Deme- 
trius was deserted by his troops, and obliged to 
fly in disguise; and the kingdom was divided 
between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus. But the 
latter did not long retain his portion; the Mace- 
donians preferred the rule of their old gencral 
Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus was accordingly driv- 
en out of the country after a reign of seven 
months (286). For the next few years Pyrrhus 
reigned quietly in Epirus without embarking in 
any new enterprise. But a life of inactivity 
was insupportable to him, and accordingly he 
readily accepted the invitation of the Taren- 
tines to assist them in their war against the | 
Romans. He crossed over to Italy early in 280, | 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. He took , 
with him twenty thousand foot, three thousand 
horse, two thousand archers, five hundred sling- 
ers, and either fifty or twenty elephants, hav- 
ing previously sent Milo, one of his generals, 
with a detachment of three thousand men. As 
soon as he arrived at Tarentum, he began to 
make vigorous preparations for carrying on the 
war; and as the giddy and licentious inhabit- 
ants of Tarentum complained of the severity of 
his discipline, he forthwith treated them as 
their master rather than as their ally, shut up 
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the theatre and all other public places, and com- 
pelled their young men to serve in his ranks. 
In the first campaign (280), the Roman consul, 
M. Valerius Laevinus, was defeated by Pyrrhus 
near Heraclea, on the bank of the River Siris. 
The battle was long and bravely contested, and 
it was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his ele- 
phants, which bore down every thing before 
them, that the Romans took to flight. ‘The loss 
of Pyrrhus, though inferior to that of the Ro- 
mans, was still very considerable. A large 
proportion of his officers and best troops had 
fallen; and he said, as he viewed the field of 
battle, ** Another such victory, and I must re- 
turn to Epirus alone." He therefore availed 
himself of his success to send his minister Cin- 
eas to Rome with proposals of peace, while he 
himself marched slowly toward the city. His 
proposals, however, were rejected by the sen- 
ate. He accordingly continued his march, rav- 
aging the Roman territory as he went along. 
He advanced within twenty-four miles of Rome; 
but as he found it impossible to compel the Ro- 
mans to accept the peace, he retraced his steps, 
and withdrew into winter-quarters to Taren- 
tum. As soon as the armies were quartered 
for the winter, the Romans sent an embassy to 
Pyrrhus to endeavor to obtain the ransom of 
the Roman prisoners. The ambassadors were 
received by Pyrrhus in tlic most distinguished 
manner; and his interviews with C. Fabricius, 
who was at the head of the embassy, form one 
of the most celebrated stories in Roman lis- 
tory. Vid.Fasmicius. Inthe second campaign 
(279), Pyrrhus gained another victory near As- 
culum over the Romans, who were commanded 
by the consuls P. Decius Mus and P. Sulpicius 
Saverrio. The battle, however, was followed 
by no decisive results, and the brunt of it had 
again fallen, as in the previous year, almost ex- 
clusively on the Greek troops of the king. He 
was therefore unwilling to hazard his surviving 
Greeks by another campaign with the Romans, 
and accordingly he lent a ready ear to the in- 
vitations of the Greeks in Sicily, who begged 
him to come to their assistance against the 
Carthaginians. The Romans were likewise 
anxious to get rid of so formidable an oppo- 
nent, that they might complete the subjugation 
of Southern Italy without further interruption. 
When both parties had the same wishes, it was 
not difficult to find a pretext for bringing the 
war to a conclusion. This was afforded at the 
beginning of the following ycar (278) by one 
of the servants of Pyrrhus deserting to the 
Romans and proposing to the consuls to poison 
his master. The consuls Fabricius and ZEmil- 
ius sent back the deserters to the king, stating 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. 
Thereupon Pyrrhus, to show his gratitude, sent 
Cincas to Rome with all the Roman prisoners, 
without ransom and without conditions; and 
the Romans granted him a truce, though not a 
formal peace, as he had not consented to evac- 
uate Italy. Pyrrhus now crossed over into 
Sicily, where he remained upward of two years, 
from the middle of 478 to the latter end of 476. 
At first he met with brilliant success, defeated 
the Carthaginians, and took Eryx; but having 
failed in an attempt upon Lilybeum, he lost his 
popularity with the Greeks, who began to form 
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cabals and plots against him. This led to re- 
taliation on the part of Pyrrhus, and to acts 
which were deemed both cruel and tyrannical 
by the Greeks. His position in Sicily at length 
became so uncomfortable and dangerous that 
he soon became anxious to abandon the island. 
Accordingly, when his Italian allies again beg- 
ged him to come to their assistance, he gladly 
complied with their request. Pyrrhus returned 
to Italy in the autumn of 276. In the following 
year (275) the war was brought to a close. 
Pyrrhus was defeated with great loss near Ben- 
eventum by the Roman consn! Curius Dentatus, 
and was obliged to leave Italy. He brought 
back with him to Epirus only eight thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, and had not money 
to maintain even these without undertaking 
new wars. Accordingly, in 273, he invaded 
Macedonia, of which Antigonus Gonatas, the 
son of Demetrius, was then king. His only 
object at first seems to have been plunder ; but 
his success far exceeded his expectations. An- 
tigonus was deserted by his own troops, and 
Pyrrhus thus became king of Macedonia a sec- 
ond time. But scarcely had he obtained pos- 
session of the kingdom before his restless spirit 
drove him into new enterprises. On the invita- 
tion of Cleonymus, he turned his arms against 
Sparta, but was repulsed in an attack upon this 
city. From Sparta he marched toward Argos 
in order to support Aristeas, one of the leading 
citizens at Argos, against his rival Aristippus, 
whose cause was espoused by Antigonus. In 
the night time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into 
the city ; but the alarm having been given, the 
citadel and all the strong places were seized by 
the Argives of the opposite faction. On the 
dawn of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be 
necessary for him to retreat; and as he was 
fighting his way out of the city, an Argive 
woman hurled down from the house-top a 
ponderous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on the 
back of his neck. He fell from his horse stun- 
ned with the blow, and being recognized by 
some of the soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly 
dispatched. His head was cut off and carried 
to Antigonus, who turned away from the sight, 
and ordered the sbody to be interred with be- 
coming honors. Pyrrhus perished in 272, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, and in the twenty- 
third of his reign. He was the greatest war- 
rior and one of the best princes of his time. 
With his daring courage, his military skill, and 
his kingly bearing, he might have become the 
most powerful monarch of his day if he had 
steadily pursued the immediate object before 
him. But he never rested satisfied with any 
acquisition, and was ever grasping at some fresh 
object: hence Antigonus compared him to a 
gambler, who made many good throws with 
the dice, but was unable to make the proper use 
of the game. Pyrrhus was regarded in subse- 
quent times as one of the greatest generals that 
had ever lived. Hannibal said that of all gen- 
erals Pyrrhus was the first, Scipio the second, 
and himself the third; or, according to another 
version of the story, Alexander was the first, 
Pyrrhus the second, and himself the third. 
Pyrrhus wrote a work on the art of war, which 
was read in the time of Cicero; and his com- 
mentaries are quoted by both Dionysius and 
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Plutarch. Pyrrhus married four wives : 1. An- 
tigone, the daughter of Berenice. 2. A daugh- 
ter of Audoleon, king of the Pæonians. 3. Bir- 
cenna, a daughter of Bardylis, king of the 
Ilyrians. 4. Lanassa, a daughter of Agatho- 
cles of Syracuse. His children were, 1. Ptol- 
emy, born 295; killed in battle, 272. 2. Alex- 
ander, who succeeded his father as king of 
Epirus. 3. Helenus. 4. Nereis, who married 
Gelon of Syracuse. 5. Olympias, who married 
her own brother Alexander. 6. Deidamia or 
Laodamia.—3. II. King of Epirus, son of Alex- 
ander II. and Olympias, and grandson of Pyr- 


rhus I., was a child at the time of his father’s’ 


death (between 262 and 258). During his mi- 
nority the kingdom was governed by his mother 
Olympias. According to one account, Olympias 
survived Pyrrhus, who died soon after he had 
grown up to manhood ; according to another 
account, Olympias had poisoned a maiden to 
whom Pyrrhus was attached, and was herself 
poisoned by liim in revenge. 

Pytnicóras (IlvÜayópac) 1. A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos, and 
the son of Mnesarchus, who was either a mer- 
chant, or, according to others, an engraver of 
signets. 'l'he date of his birth is uncertain, 
but all authorities agree that he flourished in 
the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superb- 
us (B.C. 540-510). He studied in his own 
country under Creophilus, Pherecydes of Syros, 
and others, and is said to have visited Egypt 
and many countries of the East for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge. We have not much 
trustworthy evidence either as to the kind and 
amount of knowledge which he acquired, or as 
to his definite philosophical views. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls; and he is said to have pre- 
tended that he had been Euphorbus, the son of 
Panthus, in the Trojan war, as well as various 
other characters. He is further said to have 
discovered the propositions that the triangle 
inscribed in a semicircle is right-angled, that 
the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the sides. There is a celebrated story of his 
having discovered the arithmetical relations of 
the musical scale by observing accidentally the 
various sounds produced by hammers of differ- 
ent weights striking upon an anvil, and suspeud- 
ing by strings weights equal to those of the 
different haminers. The retailers of the story, 
of course, never took the trouble to verify the 
experiment, or they-would have discovered that 
different hammers do not produce different 
sounds from the same anvil, any more than dif- 
ferent clappers do from the same bell. Discov- 
eries in astronomy are also attributed to Pythag- 
oras. There can be little doubt that he paid 
great attention to arithmetic, and its applica- 
tion to weights, measures, and the theory of 
music. Apart from all direct testimony, how- 
ever, it may safely be affirmed, that the very 
remarkable influence exerted by Pythagoras, 
and even the fact that he was made the hero 
of so many marvellous stories, prove him to 
have been a man both of singular capabilities 
and of great acquirements. It may also be 
affirmed with safety that the religious element 
was the predominant one in the M of 
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Pythagoras, and that religious aseendency in 
connection with a eertain mystic religious sys- 
tem was the object whieh he chiefly labored to 
secure. It was this religious element which 
made the profoundest impression upon his con- 
temporaries. They regarded him as standing 
in a peeuliarly close connection with the gods. 
The Crotoniats even identified him with the 
Hyperborean Apollo. And without viewing 
him as an impostor, we may easily believe that 
he himself, to some extent, shared the same 
views. He pretended to divination and proph- 
ecy; and he appears as the rcvealer of a mode 
of life calculated to raise his diseiples above the 
level of mankind, and to recommend them to 
the favor of the gods. No certainty can be ar- 
rived at as tothe length of time spent by Pythag- 
oras in Egypt or the East, or as to his resi- 
dence and efforts in Samos or other Grecian 
cities, before he scttled at Crotonain Italy. He 
probably removed to Crotona because he found 
it impossible to realize his schemes in his na- 
tive country while under the tyranny of Poly- 
crates. The reason why he selectcd Crotona 
as the sphere of his operations it is impossible 
to ascertain; but soon after his arrival in that 
city he attained extensive influence, and gained 
over great numbers to enter into his views. 
His adherents were chiefly of the noble and 
wealthy classes. ‘Three hundred of these were 
formed into a select brotherhood or elub, bound 
by a sort of vow to Pythagoras and each other, 
for the purpose of cultivating the religious and 
ascetic observances enjoined by their master, 
and of studying his religious and philosophical 
theories. Every thing that was done and taught 
among the members was kept a profound secret 
from all without its pale. It was an old Pytha- 
gorean maxim, that every thing Was not to be 
told to every body. There were also gradations 
among the members themselves. In the ad- 
mission of candidates Pythagoras is said to 
have placed great reliance on his physiognom- 
ical discernment. If admitted, they had to pass 
through a period of probation, in whieh their 
powers of maintaining silence were especially 
tested, as well as their general temper, dispo- 
sition, and mental capacity. As regards the 
nature of the esoterie instruction to which only 
the most approved members of the fraternity 
were admitted, some have supposed that it had 
reference to the political views of Pythagoras. 
Others have maintained, with greater probabili- 
ty, that it related mainly to the orgies, or secret 
religious doctrines and usages, which undoubt- 
edly formed a prominent feature in the Pytha- 
gorean system, and were peculiarly connected 
with the worship of Apollo. There were some 
outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 
mode of life to which the members of the broth- 
erhood were subjected. Some represent him 
as forbidding all animal food ; but all the mem- 
bers can not have been subjected to this pro- 
hibition, since the athletic Milo, for instance, 
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ed. It is also stated that they had common 
meals, resembling the Spartan syssitia, at which 
they met in companies of ten. Considerable 
importance seems to have been attached to 
music and gymnastics in the daily exercises of 
the disciples. Their whole discipline 1s repre- 
sented as tending to produce a lofty serenity 
and self-possession, regarding the exhibition of 
which various anecdotes were current in antl- 
quity. Among the best ascertained features of 
the brotherhood are the devoted attachment of 
the members to eaeh other, and their sovereign : 
eontempt for those who did not belong to their 
ranks. It appears that they had some seeret 
eonventional symbols, by whieh members of 
the fraternity could recognize eaeh other, even 
if they had never met before. Clubs similar to 
that at Crotona were established at Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Tarentum, and other citics of 
Magna Grecia. The institutions of Pythago- 
ras were certainly not intended to withdraw 
those who adopted them from active exertion, 
that they might devote themselves exclusively 
to religious and philosophical contemplations. 
He rather aimed at the production of a calm 
bearing and elevated tone of character, through 
whieh those trained in the discipline of the 
Pythagorcan life should exhibit in their per- 
sonal and social eapacities a reflection of the 
order and harmony of the universe. Whether 
he had any distinct political designs in the 
foundation of his brotherhood is doubtful; but 
it was perfectly natural, even without any CX- 
press design on his part, that a club such as the 
Three Hundred of Crotona should gradually 
come to mingle political with other objects, and, 
by thc facilities afforded by their secret and 
compact organization, should speedily gain ex- 
tensive political influence. That this influence 
should be decisively on the side of aristocracy 
or oligarchy resulted naturally both from the 
nature of the Pythagorean institutions, and from 
the rank and social position of the members of 
the brotherhood. Through them, of course, 
Pythagoras himself exercised a large amount 
of indirect influence over the affairs both of 
Crotona and of other Italian eities. This Pyth- 
agorean brotherhood or order resembled in many 
respects the one founded by Loyola. It is easy 
to understand how this aristocratical and ex- 
clusive elub would excite the jealousy and hos- 
tility not only of the democratical party in Cro- 
tona, but also of a considerable number of the 
opposite faction. The hatred which they had 
excited speedily led to their destruction. The 
populace of Crotona rose against them ; and an 
attack was made upon them while assembled 
either in the house of Milo, or in some other 
place of meeting. The building was set on fire, 
and many of the assembled members perished ; 
only the younger and more active escaped. 


; Similar commotions ensued in the other cities 


of Magna Grecia in which Pythagorean clubs 
had been formed. As an active and organized 


could not possibly have dispensed with animal | brotherhood, the Pythagorean order was every 


food. According to some ancient authoritics, 
he allowed the use of all kinds of animal food 
except the ficsh of oxen used for ploughing, and 
rams. There is a similar discrepancy as to tlie 
prohibition of fish and beans. But temperance 


of all kinds scems to have been strictly enjoin- ' 
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where suppresscd ; but the Pythagoreans still 
continued to exist as a sect, the members of 
Which kept up among themselves their reli- 
gious observances and scientific pursuits, while 
individuals, as in the case of Archytas, acquired 
now and then great political influence. Re- 
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specting the fate of Pythagoras himself, the | 


accounts varied. Some say that he perished 
in the temple with his diseiples, others that 
he fled first to Tarentnm, and that, being driven 
thence, he escaped to Metapontum, and there 
starved himselfto death. His tomb was shown 
at Metapontum in the time of Cicero. Accord- 
ing to some aceounts, Pythagoras married The- 
ano, a lady of Crotona, and had a daughter 
Damo, and a son Telauges, or, according to 
others, two daughters, Damo and Myia ; while 
other notices seem to imply that he had a 
wife and a daughter grown up when he came 
to Crotona. When we come to inquire what 
were the philosophical or religious opinions 
held by Pythagoras himself, we are met at 
the outset by the difficulty that even the au- 
thors from whom we have to draw possessed 
no authentic records bearing upon the age of 
Pythagoras himself. If Pythagoras ever wrote 
any thing, his writings perished with him, or 
not long after. The probability is that he wrote 
nothing. Every thing current under his name 
in antiquity was spurious. It is all but certain 
that Philolaus was the first who published tbe 
Pythagorean doctrines, at any rate in a written 
form. (Vid. PrrrLoLaus.) Still there was somark- 
ed a peculiarity running through the Pythago- 
rean philosophy, that there can be little question 
as to the germs of the system, at any rate, hav- 
ing been derived from Pythagoras himself. Py- 
thagoras resembled the philosophers of the Ionie 
school, who undertook to solve, by means of a 
single primordial prineiple, the vague problem 
of the origin and constitution of the universe as 
a whole. His predilection for mathematical 
studies led bim to trace the origin of all things 
to number, his theory being suggested, or at all 
events confirmed, by the observation of various 
numerical relations, or analogies to them, in the 
phenomena of the universe. Musieal prineiples 
hkewise played almost as important a part in 
the Pythagorean system as mathematical or 
numerical ideas. We find running through the 
entire system the idea that order, or harmony 
of relation, is the regulating principle of the 
whole universe. ‘The intervals between the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be determ- 
ined aecording to the laws and relations of 
musical harmony. Hence arose the celebrated 
doctrine of the harmony of the spheres; for 
the heavenly bodies, in their motion, could not 
but oeeasion a certain sound or note, depending 
on their distances and velocities; and as these 
were determined by the laws of barmonical in- 
tervals, the notes altogether formed a regular 
musieal seale or harmony. This harmony, how- 
ever, we do not hear, either because we have 
been accustomed to it from the first, and have 
never had an opportunity of contrasting it with 
stillness, or beeause the sound is so powerful as 
to exceed our Capacities for hearing. The ethies 
of the Pythagoreans consisted more in ascetic 
practice, and maxims for the restraint of the 
passions, especially of anger, and the cultiva- 
tion of the power of endurance, than in seien- 
tific theory. What of the latter they had was, 
as might be expected, intimately eonnected with 


their number-theory. Happiness consisted in| 


the science of the perfection of the virtues of 


the soul, or in the perfect science of numbers. | 
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Likeness to the Deity was to be the object of 
all our endeavors, man becoming better as he 
approaches the gods, who are the gnardians and 
gnides of men. Great importance was attached 
to the influence of musie in controlling the force 
of the passions. Self-examination was strongly 
insisted on. Tbe transmigration of souls was 
viewed apparently in the licht of a process of 
purification. Souls under the dominion of sen- 
suality either passed into the bodies of animals, 
or, if incurable, were thrust down into Tartarus, 
to meet with expiation or condign punishment. 
The pure were exalted to higher modes of life, 
and at last attained to incorporeal existence. 
As regards the fruits of this system of training 
or behef, it is interesting to remark, that wher- 
ever we have notices of distinguisbed Pyth- 
agoreans, we usually hear of them as men of 
great nprightness, conscientiousness, and self- 
restraint, and as capable of devoted and endur- 
ing friendship. Vid. Ancnvras, Damon, and 
Puintias.—2. Of Rhegium, one of the most eel- 
ebrated statnaries of Greece, probably flourished 
B.C. 480-430. His most important works ap- 
pear to have been his statues of athletes. 
Pyrnias (IlvÜéac). 1. An Athenian orator, 
distinguished by his unceasing animosity against 
Demostbenes. He had no politieal principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and ehanged 
sides as often as suited his convenience or his 
interest. Of tbe part that he took in political 
affairs only two or three facts are recorded. 
He opposed the honors whieh the Athenians 
proposed to eonfer upon Alexander, but he aft- 
erward espoused the interests of the Macedonian 
party. He aceused Demosthenes of having re- 
eeived bribes from Harpalus. In the Lamian 
war, B.C. 322, be joined Antipater, and had thus 
the satisfaction of surviving his great enemy 
Demosthenes. He is said to have been the au- 
thor of the well-known saying, that the orations 
of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp.—2. Of Mas- 
silia in Gaul, a eelebrated Greek navigator, 
who sailed to the western and northern parts 
of Europe, and wrote a work eontaining the re- 
sults of his discoveries. He probably lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, or shortly aft- 
erward. He appears to have undertaken voy- 
ages, one in whieh he visited Britain and Thule, 
| and of which he probably gave an aeconnt in his 
work On the Ocean; and a second, undertaken 
after his return from his first voyage, in which 
he eoasted along the whole of Europe from Ga- 
' dira (now Cadiz) to the Tanais, and the descrip- 
| tion of which probably formed the subject of his 
Periplus. Pytheas made Thule a six days’ sail 
from Britain, and said that the day and the 
night were each six months long in Thule ; 
henee some modern writers have supposed that 
he must have reached Iceland, while others 
have maintained that lie advaneed as far as the 
| Shetland Islands. But either supposition is very 
improbable, and neither is necessary; for re- 
ports of the great length of the day and might 
in the northern parts of Europe bad already 
reached the Greeks, before the time of Pytheas. 
There has been likewise mueh dispute as to 
what river we are to nnderstand by the Tanais. 
'The most probable eonjeeture is that, upon reach- 
ing the Elbe, Pytheas coneluded that he had ar- 
rived at the Tanais, separating Euggna from 
3l 
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Asia. — 3. A silver-chaser, who flourished at 
Rome in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a 
remarkably high price. 

Pyruías (IIv@iac). 1. The sister or adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and the wife of Aristotle. 
—2. Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias. 

Pyruium (Húbiov). 1. A place in Attica, not 
far from Eleusis.—2. A town of Thessaly in the 
eastern part of the district Hestizotis, which, 
with Azorus and Doliche, formed a Tripolis. 

Pytuius (II$0toc), a Lydian, the son of Atys, 
was a man of enormous wealth, which he de- 
rived from his gold mines in the neighborhood 
of Celene in Phrygia. When Xerxes arrived 
at Celene, Pythius banqueted him and his 
whole army. His five sons accompanied Xerx- 
es. Pythius, alarmed by an eclipse of the sun 
which happened, came to Xerxes, and begged 
that the eldest might be left behind. ‘This re- 
quest so enraged the king that he had the young 
man immediately killed and cut in two, and the 
two portions of his body placed on either side 
of the-road, and then ordered the army to march 
between them. 

[Pyrno. Vid. Drrrur.] 

PyrHocLibes (IIvÜok2.eíógc), a celebrated mu- 
sician of the time of Pericles, was a native of 
Ceos, and flourished at Athens, under the pa- 
tronage of Pericles, whom he instructed in his 
art. 

Pytuoporis (IIvBoóopíc), wife of Polemon I., 
king of Pontus. After the death of her husband 
she retained possession of the government. 
She subsequently married Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, but after his death (A.D. 17) re- 
turned to her own kingdom, of which she con- 
tinued to administer the affairs herself until her 
decease, which probably did not take place un- 
til A.D. 38. Of her two sons, the one, Zenon, 
became king of Armenia, while the other, Pole- 
mon, succeeded her on the throne of Pontus. 

Pytuon (IIl?0ov). 1. The celebrated serpent, 
which was produced from the mud left on the 
earth after the deluge of Deucalion. He lived 
in tlie caves of Mount Parnassus, but was slain 
by Apollo, who founded the Pythian games in 
commemoration of his victory, and received in 
consequence the surname Pythius.—2. Of Ca- 
tana, a dramatic poet of the time of Alexander, 
whom he accompanied into Asia, and whose 
army he entertained with a satyric drama when 
they were celebrating the Dionysia on the banks 
of the Hydaspes. The drama was in ridicule 
of Harpalus and the Athenians. [The frag- 
ments of Python are contained in Wagner's 
Trag. Grac. Fragm., p. 134-136, Paris, 1846.] 

PvxirEs (Ilv£írgc: now Vitzeh), a river of 
Pontus, falling into the Euxine near Trapezus. 

Pyxus. Vid. Buxentum. 


Q. 


Quabr, a powerful German people of the 
Suevic race, dwelt in the southeast of Ger- 
many, betwcen Mount Gabreta, the Hercynian 
forest, the Sarmatian mountains, and the Dan- 
ube. They were bounded on the west by the 
Marcomanni, with whom they were always 
closely united, on the north by the Gothini and 
Osi, on the east by the lazyges Metanaste, 
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from whom they were separated by the River 
Granuas (now Gran), and on the south by the 
Pannonians, from whom they were divided by 
the Danube. They probably settled in this dis- 
trict at the same time as the Marcomanni made 
themselves masters of Bohemia (vid. Marco- 
MANNI); but we have no account of the earlier 
settlements of the Quadi. When Maroboduus, 
and shortly afterward his successor Catualda, 
had been expelled from their dominions and had 
taken refuge with the Romans in the reign of 
Tiberius, the Romans assigned to the barbari- 
ans, who had accompanied these monarchs, and 
who consisted chiefly of Marcomanni and Quadi, 
the country between the Marus (now March? 
Morava? or Marosch ?) and Cusus (now Waag ?), 
and gave to them as king Vannius, who be- 
longed to the Quadi. Vannius was expelled by 
his nephews Vangio and Sido, but this new 
kingdom of the Quadi continued for a long time 
| afterward under Roman protection. In the 
| reign of M. Aurelius, however, the Quadi join- 
ed the Marcomanni and other German tribes in 
the long and bloody war against the empire, 
which lasted during the greater part of that em- 
peror's reign. The independence of the Quadi 
and Marcomanni was secured by the peace 
which Commodus made with them in A.D. 180. 
Their name is especially memorable in the his- 
tory of this war by the victory which M. Aurel- 
lus gained over them in 174, when his army 
was in great danger of being destroyed by the 
| barbarians, and was said to have been saved by 
|a sudden storm, which was attributed to the 
| prayers of his Christian soldiers. (Vid. p. 131, 
b.) 'The Quadi disappear from history toward 
the end of the fourth century. They probably 
| migrated with the Suevi further west. 

Quapratus, one of the Apostolic Fathers, and 
an early apologist for the Christian religion. 
; He passed the early part of his life in Asia 
Minor, and was afterward bishop of the Chureh 
at Athens. He presented his Apology to Ha- 
drian in the tenth year of his reign (A.D. 126). 
This apology has been long lost. 

Quapratus, AsinTus, lived in the times of 
Philippus I. and IL, emperors of Rome (A.D. 
244-249), and wrote two historical works in the 
Greek language. 1. A history of Rome, in fif- 
teen books, in the Tonic dialect, called XvAcern- 
pic, because it related the history of the city, 
from its foundation to the thousandth year of 
its nativity (A.D. 248), when the Ludi Secu- 
lares were performed with extraordinary pomp. 
2. A history of Parthia. 

Quapratus, Fannius, a contemporary of 
Horace, was one of those envious Roman poets 
who tried to depreciate Horace, because his 
writings threw their own into the shade. 

Quapratus, L. Ninnivs, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 58, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the measures of his colleague, P. Clodius, 
against Cicero. 

Quapritus, Ummipivs. 1. Governor of Syria 
during the tatter end of the reign of Claudius, 
and the commencement of the reign of Nero, 
from about A.D. 51 to 60.—2. A friend and ad- 
mirer of the younger Pliny, whom he took as 
| his model in oratory. 
| Quaprirrons, a surname ofJanus. [tis said 
that after the conquest of the Faliscans an im- 


WUADRIGARIUS, Q. CLAUDIUS. 


age of Janus was found with four foreheads. 
Hence a temple of Janus Quadrifrons was after- 
ward built in the Forum trausitorium, which 
had four gates. The fact of thc god being rep- 
resented with four heads is considered by the 
ancients to be an indication of his being the di- 
vinity presiding over the year with its four 
scasons. 

Quapricirius, Q. Cuaupius, a Roman his- 
torian who flourished B.C. 100-78. His work, 
which contained at least twenty-thrce books, 
commenced immediately after the destruction 
of Rome by the Gauls, and must in all proba- 
bility have come down to the death of Sulla, 
since the seventh consulship of Marius was 
commemorated in the nineteenth book. By 
Livy he is uniformly referred to simply as Clau- 
dius or Clodius. By other authors he is cited 
as Quintius, as Claudius, as Q. Claudius, as | 
Claudius Quadrigarius, or as Quadrigarius. 
From the caution evinced by Livy in Pauls 
use of him as an authority, especially in mat- 
ters relating to numbers, it would appear that 
he was disposed to indulge, although in a less 
degrce, in those exaggerations which disfigured 
the productions of his contemporary Valerius | 
Antias. It is somewhat remarkable that he is | 
nowhere noticed by Cicero. By A. Gellius, on 
the other hand, he is quoted repeatedly, and 
praised in the warmest terms. 

Quariates, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
on the western slope of the Alpes Cottiz, in the 
valley of Queiras. 

Quies, the personification of tranquillity, was 
worshipped as a divinity by the Romans. She 
had one sanctuary on the Via Lavicana, proba- 
bly a pleasant resting-place for the weary trav- | 





eller, and another outside the Porta Collina. 

QuiETUs, Q. Lusius. 1.An independent Moor- 
ish chief, served with distinction under Trajan 
both in the Dacian and Parthian wars. Trajan | 
made him governor of Judza, and raised him to 
the consulship in A.D.1160r117. After Trajan’s 
death he returned to his native country, but he 
was suspected by Hadrian of fomenting the dis- 
turbances which then prevailed in Mauretania, 
„and was shortly afterward put to death by order 
of Hadrian.—[2. C. FuLvius, included in the 
list of the thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebel- 
lius Pollio, was one of the two sons of that Ma- 
rianus who assumed the purple after the cap- 
ture of Valerian. Having charge of the east- 
ern provinces, when he heard of the defeat and 
death of his father and brother, he took refuge 
in Emesa, where he was besieged, captured, and 
slain by Odenathus in A.D. 262.] 

QuixiTiLIUs Varus. Vid. Varus. 

QuinTia, or QuiNcTÍA Gens, an ancient patri- 
cian gens at Rome, was one ofthe Alban houses | 


QUINTILIANUS, M. FABIUS. 


QuiwriLiinus, M. Fastus, the most celebrated 
of Roman rhetoricians, was born at Calagurris 
(now Calahorra), in Spain, A.D.40. If not reared 
at Rome, he must, at least, have completed his 
education there, for he himself informs us that, 
while yet a very young man, he attended the 
lectures of Domitius Afer, who dicd in 59. Hav- 
mg revisited Spain, he returned from thence 
(68) in the train of Galba, and forthwith began 
to practicc at the bar, where he acquired con- 
sidcrable reputation. But he was chiefly dis- 
tinguished as a teacher of eloquence, bearing 
away the palm in this department from all his 
rivals, and associating his name, even toa prov- 
erb, with pre-eminence in the art. Among his 
pupils were numbered Pliny the younger and the 
two grand-nephews of Domitian. By this prince 
he was invested with the insignia and title of 
consul (consularia ornamenta), and is, moreover, 
celcbrated as the first public instructor who, in 
virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received 
a regular salary from the imperial exchequer. 
After having devoted twenty years, commenc- 
ing probably with 69, to the duties of his pro- 
fession, he retired into private life, and is sup- 
posed to have died about 118. The great work 
of Quintilian is a complete system of rhetoric 
in twelve books, entitled De Institutione Orato- 
ria Libri XIL, or sometimes /nstitutiones Ora- 
torie, dedicated to his friend Marcellus Victo- 
rius, himself a celebrated orator, and a favorite 
at court. It was written during the reign of 
Domitian, while the author was discharging his 
duties as preceptor to the sons of the emperor's 
niece. In ashort preface to his bookseller Try- 
pho, he acquaints us that he commenced this 
undertaking after he had retired from his labors 
as a public instructor (probably in 89), and that 
he finished his task in little more than two years. 
The first book contains a dissertation on the 
preliminary training requisite before a youth 
can enter directly upon the studies necessary 
to mould an accomplished orator, and presents 
us with a carefully-sketched outline ofthe meth- 
od to be pursued in educating children, from 
the time they leave thc cradle until they pass 
from the hands of the grammarian. In the sec- 
ond book we find an exposition of the first prin- 
ciples of rhetoric, together with an investiga- 
tion into the nature or essence of the art. The 
five following are devoted to invention and 
arrangement (inventio, dispositio) ; the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh, to composition (in- 
cluding the proper use of the figures of speech) 
and delivery, comprised under the general term 
elocutio; and the last is occupied with what the 
author considers by far the most important por- 
tion of his project, an inquiry, namely, into va- 
rious circumstances not included in a course of 


removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and en- | scholastic discipline, but essential to thc forma- 
rolled by him among the patricians. Its mem- | tion of a perfect public speaker, such as his 
bers often held, throughout the whole history of | manners; his moral character; the principles 
the republic, the highest offices of the state. | by which he must be guided in undertaking, in 
Its three most distinguished families bore the | preparing, and in conducting causes; the pe- 
names of Capitolinus, Cincinnatus, and Flamini- | culiar style of eloquence which he may adopt 
nus. with greatest advantage ; the collateral studies 

[QuixriaNus ÁFRANIUS, a senator of disso- | to be pursued ; the age at which it 1s most suit- 
lute life, had been ridiculed by Nero in a poem, | able to commence pleading; the necessity of 
and in revenge took part in Piso's conspiracy | retiring before the powers begin to fail; and 
against that emperor. On the detection of the | various other kindred topics. This production 
conspiracy, he had to put an end to his life.] bears throughout the impress of D ik sound 
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judgment, keen discrimination, and pure taste, 
improved by extensive reading, deep reflection, 
and long practice. The diction is highly polish- 
ed and very graceful. ‘The sections which pos- 
sess the greatest interest for general readers are 
those chapters in the first book which relate to 
elementary education, and the commencement 
of the tenth book; which furnishes us with a 
compressed but spirited history of Greek and 
Roman literature. There are also extant one 
hundred and sixty-four declamations under the 


RABATHMOBA. 


of the Trojan war from the death of Hector to 
the return of the Greeks. In phraseology, sim- 
iles, and other technicalities, Quintus closely 
copied Homer. ‘The materials for his poem he 
found in the works of the earlier pocts of the 
epic cycle. But not a single poetical idea of 
his own seems ever to have inspired him. His 
gods and heroes are alike devoid of all charac- 
ter; every thing like pathos or moral interest 
was quite beyond his powers. With respect to 
chronology, his poem is as punctual as a diary. 


name of Quintilian, nineteen of considerable | His style, however, is clear, and marked on the 
length; the remaining one hundred and forty- | whole by purity and good taste, without any 


five, which form the concluding portion only 
of a collection which originally extended to 
three hundred and eighty-eight pieces, are mere 
skeletons or fragments. No one believes these 
to be the genuine productions of Quintilian, and 
few suppose that they proceeded from any one 
individual. They apparently belong not only to 
different persons, but to different periods, and 
neither in style nor in substance do they offer 
any thing which is either attractive or useful. 
Some scholars suppose that the anonymous Di- 
alogus de Oratoribus, usually printed among the 
works of Tacitus, ought to be assigned to Quin- 
tilian. The best editions of Quintilian are by 
Burmann, 2 vols. 4to, Lug. Bat., 1720; by Ges- 
ner, 4to, Gott.,1738; and by Spalding and Zumpt, 
6 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1798-1829. 

QuintiLLUS, M. AurELIUs, the brotlrer of the 
Emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, was elevated to 
the throne by the troops whom he commanded 
at Aquileia in A.D.270. But as the army at 
Sirmium, where Claudius died, had proclaimed 
Aurelian emperor, Quintillus put an end to his 
own life, seeing himself deserted by his own 
soldiers, to whom the rigor of his discipline had 
given offence. 

T. Quiwtius CarrroriNus BARBATUS, a cele- 
brated gencral in the early history of the repub- 
lic, and equally distinguished in the internal 
history of the state. He frequently acted as 
mediator between the patricians and plebeians, 
with both of whom he was held in the highest 
esteem. He was six times consul, namely, in 
B.C. 471, 468, 465, 446, 443, 439. Several of 
his descendants held the consulship, but none 
of these require mention except T. Quinrius 
PENNus CAPITOLINUS Crispinus, who was con- 
sul 208, and was defeated by Hannibal. 

Quiwrus, an eminent physician at Rome in 
the former half of the second century after 
Christ. He was so much superior to his med- 
ical colleagues that they grew jealous of his 
eminence, and formed a sort of coalition against 
him, and forced him to quit the city by charg- 
ing him with killing his patients. He died about 
A.D. 148. 

Quintus Corrivs. Vid. Curttus. 

QUINTUS SMYRNZEUS (Kóivroc Zuvpvaioc), com- 
monly called Quintus CALABER, from the cir- 
cumstance that the first copy through which his 
poem became known was found in a convent at 
Otranto in Calabria. He was the author of an 
epic poem in fourteen books, entitled rà pel’ 
“Ounpov, or rapadermóueva ‘Ounpw. Scarcely any 
thing is known of his personal history ; but it 
appears most probable that he lived toward the 
end of the fourth century after Christ. The 
niatters treated of in his poem are the events 
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bombast or exaggeration. There can be littie 
doubt that his work is nothing more than an am- 
plification or remodelling of the poems of Are- 
tinus and Lesches. He appears to have also 
made diligent use of Apollonius. The best edr- 


i tion is by Tychsen, Strasburg, 1807: [it is also 


contained in the Poete Epici Greci Minores, in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca Graeca, Paris, 1840.] 

Quirinatis Mons. Vid. Roma. 

Quirinus, a Sabine word, perhaps derived 
from quiris, a lance or spear. It occurs first 
of all as the name of Romulus, after he had 
been raised to the rank of a divinity; and the 
festival celebrated in his honor bore the name 
of Quirinalia. It is also used as a surname of 
Mars, Janus, and even of Augustus. 

Qurrinus, P. Surpicius, was a native of Lanu- 
vium, and of obscure origin, but was raised to 
the highest honors by Augustus. He was con- 
sul B.C. 12, and subsequently carried on war 
against some of the robber tribes dwelling in 
the mountains of Cilicia. In B.C. 1, Augus- 
tus appointed him to direct the counsels of his 
grandson C. Cesar, then in Armenia. Some 
years afterward, but not before A.D. 5, he was 
appointed governor of Syria, and while in this 
office he took a census of the Jewish people. 
This is the statement of Josephus, and appears 
to be at variance with that of Luke, who speaks 
as if the census or enrollment of Cyrenius (i. e., 
Quirinus) was made at the time of the birth of 
Christ. Quirinus had been married to Æmilia 
Lepida, whom he divorced; but in A.D. 20, 
twenty years after the divorce, he brought an 
accusation against her. "The conduct of Quiri- 
nus met with general disapprobation as harsh 
and revengeful. He died in A.D. 21, and was 
honored with a public funeral. 

Quiza (Kovila: now Giza, near Oran), a mu- 
nicipium on the coast of Mauretania Cesarien- 
sis, in Northern Africa, forty Roman miles west 
of Arsenaria. 
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Raamses or Rameses (LXX. 'Pauecoy), a city 
of Lower Egypt, built as a treasure city by the 
captive Israelites under the oppression of the 
Pharaoh * who knew not Joseph” (Exod., i, 
11), and usually identified with HerooroLis. 

RapaTHMosa (‘Pababudba, i.e., Rabbath-Moab 
in the Old Testament; also called Rabbah, Ar, 
Ar.-Moab, and afterward Areopólis: now Rab- 
bah), the ancient capital of the Moabites, lay in 
a fertile plain on the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea, and south of the River Arnon, in the dis- 
trict of Moabitis in Arabia Petrea, or, accord- 
ing to the latter division of the provinces, in 
Palestina "Tertia. 


RABBATAMANA. , 

RABBATAMANA ('Pabarápava, i. c., Rabbath- 
Ammon in the Old Testament; ruins at Am- 
mon), the aneient capital of the Ammonites, lay 
in Perea, on a southern tributary of the Jabbok, 
northeast of the Dead Sea. Ptolemy II. Phil- 
adelphus gave it the name of PuirapkErrura, and 
it long continued a flourishing and splendid city. 

Rasrrivs. 1. C., an aged senator, was ae- 
cused in B.C. 63, by T. Labienus, tribune of the 
plebs, of having put to death the tribune L. Ap- 
puleius Saturninus in 100, nearly forty years 
before. Vid.Saturninus. The aceusation was 
set on foot at the instigation of Cesar, who 
judged it neeessary to deter the senate from 
resorting to arms against the popular party. 
To make the warning still more striking, La- 
bienus did not proeeed against him on the eharge 
Of majestas, but revived the old aceusation of 
perduellio, whieh had been discontinued for some 
centuries, sinee persons found guilty of the lat- 
ter crime were given over to the public execu- 
tioner and hanged on the aeeursed tree. The 
Duumviri Perducllionis appointed to try Rabiri- 
us were C. Cesar himself and his relative L. 
Cesar. With such judges the result eould not 
be doubtful; Rabirius was forthwith eondemned; 
and the sentence of death would have been car- 
ried into effeet, had he not availed himself of 
his right of appeal to the people in the eomitia 
of the eenturies. The ease exeited the great- 
est interest, sinee it was not simply the life or 
death of Rabirius, but the power and author- 
ity of the senate, whieh were at stake. Rabir- 
ius was defended by Cieero ; but the eloquenee 
of his advoeate was of no avail, and the people 
would have ratified the deeision of the duum- 
virs, had not the meeting been broken up by 
the pretor Q. Metellus Celer, who removed 
the military flag whieh floated on the Janieu- 
lum. This was in aecordanee with an aneient 
custom, which was intended to prevent the 
Campus Martius from being surprised by an en- 
emy when the territory of Rome seareely ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of the eity.—2. 
C. Rasirius PosTUMUs, was the son of the sis- 
ter of the preecding. He was born after the 
death of his father, whenee his surname Pos- 
tumus; and he was adopted by his unele, whence 
his name C. Rabirius. He had lent large sums 
of money to Ptolemy Auletes ; and afterthe res- 
toration of Ptolemy to his kingdom by means of 
Gabinius in B.C. 55, Rabirius repaired to Alex- 
andrea, and was invested by the king with the 
ofüee of Dixeetes, or chief treasurer. In this 
office he had to amass money both for himself 
and for Gabinius ; but his extortions were so 
terrible that Ptolemy had him apprehended, ei- 
ther to seeure him against the wrath of the 
people, or to satisfy their indignation, lest they 
should drive him again from his kingdom. Ra- 
birius escaped from prison, probably through the 
connivanee of the king, and returned to Rome. 
Here a trial awaited him. Gabinius had been 
senteneed to pay a heavy fine on account of his 
extortions in Egypt; and as he was unable to 
pay this fine, a suit was instituted against Ra- 
birius, who was liable to make up the deficien- 
ey if it eould be proved that he had reeeived 
any of the money of whieh Gabinius had ille- 
gally become possessed. 
ed by Cieero, and 


RAURACI. 


Is mentioned at a later time (46) as serving 
under Cesar, who sent him from Afriea into 
Sieily, in order to obtain provisions for his army. 
—3. A Roman poet, who lived in the last years 
of the republic, and wrote a poem on the Civil 
Wars. A portion of this poem was found at 
Herculaneum, and was edited by Kreyssig, un- 
der the title * Carminis Latini de bello Actia- 
co S. Alexandrino fragmenta,” 4to, Sehnecbere, 
1814. i d 

Raciríus, L., tribune of the plebs B.C. 56, 
and a warm friend of Cieero and of Lentulus 
Spinther. In the eivil war Raeilius espoused 
Cesar’s party, and was with his army in Spain 
in 48. There he entered into the conspiracy 
formed against the life of Q. Cassius Longinus, 
the governor of that provinee, and was put to 
death, with the other conspirators, by Longinus. 

Rapacaisus, a Seythian, invaded Italy at the 
head of a formidable host of barbarians in the 
reign of the Emperor Honorius. He was de- 
feated by Stilieho, near Florenee, in A.D. 408, 
and was put to death after the battle, although 
he had eapitulated on condition that his life 
should be saved. 

[Rarr (more correet than Rheti). 
TunjgTIA.] 

Rama or Arimatuza ('"Paguá, ’Apluabaia : 
now LEr-Ram), a town of Judea, north of Jeru- 
salem, in the mountains of Ephraim, frequently 
mentioned both in the Old and New Testament. 

Rampacta ('Pau6akta), the chief city of the 
Orite, on the eoast of Gedrosia, colonized by 
Alexander the Great. 

RamirHa. Vid. Laovicra, No. 3. 

Ramses, the name of many kings of Egypt of 
the cighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dy- 
nasties. It was during this era that most of 
the great monuments of Egypt were ereeted, 
and the name is eonsequently of frequent oecur- 
renee on these monuments, where it appears 
under the form of Ramessu. In Julius Afriea- 
nus and Eusebius it is written Ramses, Rame- 
ses, or Ramesses. The most eelebrated of the 
kings of this name is, however, usually ealled Se- 
sostris by the Greek writers. Vid. SesosTRIS. 

Rarnina or Rarmanez (‘Pagavéar: ruins at 
Rafaniat), a eity of Syria, in the distriet of Cas- 
siotis, at the northern extremity of Lebanon. 

Rarmra or Rapuséa ('Paóía, 'Páóeta : now Re- 
pha), asea-port town in the extreme southwest 
of Palestine, beyond Gaza, on the edge of the 
desert. Having been destroyed in some man- 
ner unknown to us, it was restored by Gabini- 
us.—[At this plaee Ptolemy Philopator gained 
à deeisive victory over Antiochus the Great. 
Vid. Protemy.] 

[Raro, a Rutilian warrior in the army of 
'Turnus, slew Parthenius.] 

Raskxz. Vid. ETRURIA. 

Rarrinía (now Arzer Palanka), an important 
town in Masia Superior, on the Danube, tlie 
head-quarters of a Roman legion, and the sta- 
tion of one of the Roman fleets on the Danube. 

Ratomacus or RorouXcus (now Rouen), the 
ehief town of the Velloeasses in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis. 

Ravupit Camper. Vid. Campr Raunt. 

Ravricr, a people in Gallia Belgiea, bounded 


Vid. 


Rabirius was defend- | on the south by the Helvetii, on the west by 
was probably condemned. He | the Sequani, on the north by the Tribocci, and 
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on the east by the Rhine. They must have 


REGILLUS LACUS. 


Reite (Reatinus: now Rieti), an ancient 


been a people of considerable importance, as | town of the Sabines in Central Italy, said to 


twenty-three thousand of them are said to have 
emigrated with the Helvetii in B.C. 58, and they 
possessed several towns, of which tlie most im- 
portant were Augusta (now Augst) and Basilia 
(now Basle or Dále). 

Rauranum (now Rom or Raum, near Chenay), 
a town of the Pictones in Gallia Aquitanica, 
south of Limonum. 

Ravustux or Rausía (now Ragusa), a town on 
the coast of Dalmatia, is not mentioned till a 
late period, and only rose into importance after 
the destruction of Epidaurus. 

Ravenna (Ravennas, -átis: now Ravenna), 
an important town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the 
River Bedesis, and about a mile from the sea, 
though it is now about five miles in the interior, 
in consequence of the sea having receded all 
along this coast. Ravenna was situated in the 
midst of marslies, and was only accessible in 
one direction by land, probably by the road lead- 
ing from Ariminum. The town laid claim to a 
high antiquity. It was said to have been found- 
ed by Thessalians (Pelasgians), and afterward 
to have passed into the hands of the Umbrians, 
but it long remained an insignificant place, and 
its greatness does not begin till the time of the 
empire, when Augustus made it one of the two 
chief stations of the Roman fleet. This em- 
peror not only enlarged the town, but caused a 
large harbor to be constructed on the coast, 
capable of containing two hundred and forty 
triremes, and he connected this harbor with the 
Po by means of a canal called Padusa or Au- 
gusta Fossa. This harbor was called Classes, 
and between it and Ravenna a new town sprung 
up, to which the namc of Cesarea was given. 
All three were subsequently formed into one 
town, and were surrounded by strong fortifica- 
tions. Ravenna thus suddenly became one of 
the most important places in the north of Italy. 
The town itself, however, was mean in appear- 
ance. In consequence of the marshy nature of 
the soil, most of the houses were built of wood, 
and since an arm of the canal was carried 
through some of the principal streets, the com- 
munication was Carried on to a great extent by 
sondolas, as in modern Venice. The town, also, 
was very deficient in a supply of good drinking- 
water; but it was not considered unhealthy, 
since the canals drained the marshes to a great 
extent, and the ebb and flow of the tide pre- 
vented the waters from stagnating. In the 
neighborhood good wine was grown, notwith- 
standing the marshy nature of the soil. When 
the Roman empire was threatened by the bar- 
barians, the emperors of the West took up their 
residence at Ravenna, which, on account of its 
Situation and its fortifications, was regarded as 
impregnable. After the downfall of the West- 
ern empire, Theodoric also made it the capital 
of his kingdom ; and after the overthrow of the 
Gothic dominion by Narses, it became the resi- 
dence of the exarchs or the governors of the 
Byzantine empire in Italy till the Lombards 
took the town, A.D. 752. The modernu Ravenna 
stands on the site of the ancient town; the 
village Porto di Fuori on the site of Cesarea; 
and the ancient harbor is called Porto Vecchio 
del Caudiano. 
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have been founded by the Aborigines or Pelas- 
gians, was situated on the Lacus Velinus and 
the Via Salaria. It was the chief place of as- 
sembly for the Sabines, and was subsequently 
a praefectura or a municipium. The valley in 
which Reate was situated was so beautiful that 
it received the name of Tempe; and in its 
neighborhood is the celebrated waterfall, which 
is now known under the name of the fall of 
Terni or the Cascade delle Marmore. ‘This 
waterfall owed its origin to a canal constructed 
by M’. Curius Dentatus, in order to carry off 
the superfluous waters from the Lake Velinus 
into the River Nar. It falls into this river from 
a height of one hundred and forty feet. By this 
undertaking, the Reatini gained a large quan- 
tity of land, which was called Rosea Rura. 
Reate was celebrated for its mules and asses. 

Resitus, C. Caninius, one of Casar’s legates 
in Gaul and in the civil war. On the last day 
of December in B.C. 45, on the sudden death 
of the consul Q. Fabius Maximus, Cesar made 
Rebilus consul for the few remaining hours of 
the day. 

Repictius, a Roman divinity, who had a tem- 
ple near the Porta Capena, and who was believ- 
ed to have received his name from having in- 
duced Hannibal, when he was near the gates of 
the city, to return (redire) southward. A place 
on the Appian road, near the second mile-stone 
from the city, was called Campus Rediculi. 
This divinity was probably one of the Lares of 
the city of Rome. 

Renónes, a people in the interior of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, whose chief town was Condate 
(now Rennes). 

Rzpvx, i. e., “the divinity who leads the trav- 
eller back to his home in safety," occurs as a 
surname of Fortuna. 

ReEGcALIANUS, ReGALLIANUS, Or REGILLIANUS, 
a Dacian, who served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Me- 
sians, terrified by the cruelties inflicted by Gal- 
lienus on those who had taken part in the re- 
bellion of Ingenuus, suddenty proclaimed Regali- 
anus emperor, and quickly, with the consent of 
the soldiers, in a new fit of alarm, put him to 
death, A.D 263. Hence heisenumerated among 
the thirty tyrants. 

Reciana (now Villa de Rayna), a town in His- 
pania Betica, on the road from Hispatis to 
Emerita. 

Recittum, a small place in the Sabine terri- 
tory, from which Appins Clandius migrated to 
Rome. Its site is uncertain, as it disappeared 
at an early period. 

REciLLus, ZEwiríus. 1. M., had been declar- 
ed consul, with T. Otacilius, for D.C. 214, by 
the centuria prerogativa, and would have been 
elected had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who pre- 
sided at the comitia, pointed out that there was 
need of generals of more experience to cope 
with Hannibal. Regitlus died in 205, at which 
time he is spoken of as Flamen Martialis.—2. 
L., son of the preceding, was pretor 190, when 
he received the command of the fleet in the war 
against Antiochus. 

Recititus Lacus, a lake in Latium, memo- 
rable for the victory gained on its banks by the 
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Romans over the Latins, D.C. 498. It was cast 
of Rome, in the territory of Tusculum, and be- 
tween Lavicum and Gabii; but it ean not be 
identified with certainty with any modern lake. 
It perhaps occupied the site of the valley of 
Isidoro, whieh is now dry. 

Reoinum or Castra Recina (now Regens- 
burg), a Roman fortress in Vindelicia, on the 
Danube, and on the road leading to Vindobona, 
was the head-quarters of a Roman legion. 

Reeium Fuumen. Vid. N AARMALCHA. 

Recium Lerior, Rectum Lerinum, or simply 
Reeium, also Forum Lerni (Regienses a Le- 
pido: now Reggio), a town of the Boii in Gallia 
Cisalpiua, between Mutina and Tarentum, which 
was probably made a eolony by the consul M. 
#mitius Lepidus, when he constructed the 
ZEmilia Via through Cisalpine Gaul, though we 
have no reeord of the foundation of the colony. 

RecúLus, M. Aquitius, was one of the dela- 
tores or informers in the time of Nero, and thus 
rose from poverty to great wealth. Under Do- 
mitian he resumed his old trade, and became 
one of the instruments of that tyrant's cruelty. 
He survived Domitian, aud is frequently spoken 
of by Pliny with the greatest detestation and 
contempt. Martial, on the eontrary, who flat- 
tered all the creatures of Domitian, eelebrates 
the virtues, the wisdom, and the eloquence of 
Regulus. 

KrEevrvs, Arinfus. 1. M, eonsul B.C: 335, 
carried on war against the Sidicini.—2. M., con- 
sul 294, carried on war against the Samnites.— 
3. M., consul 267, conquered the Sallentini, took 
the town of Brundisium, and obtained, in con- 
sequence, the honor of a triumph. In 256 he 
was eonsul a second time with L. Manlius Vulso 
Longus. The two consuls defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, and afterward landed in Africa with 
a large force. They met with great and strik- 
ing success; and after Manlius returned to 
Rome with half of the army, Regulus remained 
in Africa with the other half, and prosecuted 
the war with the utmost vigor. The Cartha- 
ginian generals Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamil- 
car avoided the plains, where their cavalry and 
elephants would have given tliem an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the 
mountains. ‘There they were attaeked by Reg- 
ulus, and defeated with great loss; fifteen thou- 
sand men are said to have been killed in battle, 
and five thousand men, with eighteen elephants, 
to have been taken. The Carthaginian troops 
retired within the walls of the city, and Regu- 
jus now overran the country without opposition. 
Numerous towns fell into the power of the Ro- 
mans, and among others Tunis, at the distance 
of only twenty miles from the capital. The 
Carthaginians, in despair, sent a herald to Reg- 
ulus to solicit peace. But the Roman general 
would only grant it on such intolerable terms 
that the Carthaginians resolved to continue the 
war and hold out to the last. In the midst of 
their distress and alarm, suecess came to them 
from an unexpected quarter. Among the Greek 
mercenaries who had lately arrived at Carthage 
was a Lacedeemonian of the name of Xanthip- 
pus. He pointed out to the Carthaginians that 
their defeat was owing to the incompeteney of 
their generals, aud not to the superiority of the 
Roman arins; and he inspired such confidence | 
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in the people that he was forthwith placed at 
the head of their troops. Relying on his four 
thousand cavalry and one hundred elephants, 
Xanthippus boldly marched into the open eoun- 
try to meet the enemy. In the battle which en- 
sued, Regulus was totally defeated ; thirty thou- 
sand of his men were slain ; searcely two thou- 
sand escaped to Clypea; and Regulus himself 
was taken prisoner, with five hundred more 
(B.C. 255). Regulus remained in captivity for 
the next five years, till 250, when the Cartha- 
ginians, after their defeat by the proconsul Me- 
teilus, sent an embassy to Rome to solicit peaee, 
or at least an exchange of prisoners. They al- 
lowed Regulus to aceompany the ambassadors 
on the promise that he would return to Carthage 
if their proposals were declined, thinking that he 
would persuade his countrymen to agree to an 
exchange of prisoners in order to obtain his own 
liberty. This embassy of Regulus is one of the 
most celebrated stories in Roman history. The 
orators and poets related how Regntus at first 
refused to enter the city as a slave of the Car- 
thaginians; how afterward he would not give 
his opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by 
his captivity to be a member of that illustrious 
body; how, at length, when he was allowed by 
the Romans to speak, he endeavored to dissuade 
the senate from assenting to a peaee, or even 
to an exchange of prisoners ; and when hesaw 
them wavering, from their desire of redeeming 
him from eaptivity, how he told them that the 
Carthaginians had given him a slow poison, 
which would soon terminate his life; and how, 
finally, when the senate, through his influence, 
refused the offers of the Carthaginians, he 
firmly resisted all the persuasions of his friends 
to remain in Rome, and returned to Carthage, 
where a martyr’s death awaited him. On his 
arrival at Carthage he is said to have been put 
to death with the most excrueiating tortures. 
It was related that he was placed in a chest 
covered over in the inside with iron nails, and 
thus perished ; and other writers stated, in ad- 
dition, that after his eyelids had been cut off, 
he was first thrown into a dark dungeon, and 
then suddenly exposed to the full rays of a 
burning sun. When the news of the barbarous 
death of Regulus reached Roine, the senate is 
said to have given Hamilear and Bostar, two 
of the noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the 
family of Regulus, who revenged themselves 
by putting them to death with eruel torments. 
This celebrated tale, however, has not been al- 
lowed to pass without question in modern times. 
Many writers supposed that it was invented in 
order to excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the 
family of Regulus on the Carthaginian prison- 
ers committed to their custody. Regulus was 
one of the favorite characters of early Roman 
story. Not only was he celebrated on aecount 
of his heroism in giving the senate advice which 
secured him a martyr's death, but also on ac- 
count of his frugality and simplicity of life. 
Like Fabricius and Curius, he lived on his he- 
reditary farm, which he cultivated with his own 
hands; and subsequent ages loved to tell how 
he petitioned the senate for his recall from 
Africa when he was in the full career of vic- 
tory, as his farm was going to ruin in his ab- 
sence, and his family was ui a want. 
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—4, C., surnamed Serranus, consul 257, when | XIV., p. 753.—2. Q., consul 118, founded in thiz 


he defeated the Carthaginian flect off the Li- 
parean islands, and obtained possession of the 
islands of Lipara and Melite. He was consul 
a second time in 250 with L. Manlius Vulso. 
The two consuls undertook the siege of Lily- 
beum ; but they were foiled in their attempts 
to carry the place by storm, and after losing a 
great number of men, were obliged to turn the 
siege into a blockade. This Regulus is the first 
Atilius who bears the surname Serranus, which 
afterward became the name of a distinct family 
in the gens. ‘The origin of this name is spoken 
of under Serranus.—5. M., son of No. 3, was 
consul 227, and again 217, in the latter of which 
years he was elected to supply tlie place of C. 
Flaminius, who had fallen in the battle of thc 
Trasimene Lake. .He was censor in 214.—6. 
C., consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, who 
had revolted. On his return to Italy he fought 
against the Gauls, and fell in the battle. 

Ren APOLLINARES (now Riez), a Roman col- 
ony in Gallia Narbonensis, with the surname 
Julia Augusta, east of the River Druentia, north 
of Forum Voconii, and northwest of Forum 
Julii. 

Remesiana or Romesrana (now Mustapha Pa- 
lanka), a town in Meesia Superior, between Nai- 
sus and Serdica. 

Rem or RuEmı, one of the most powerful 
people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
through which the Axona flowed, and were 
bounded on the south by the Nervii, on the 
southeast by the Veromandui, on the east by 
the Suessiones and Bellovaci, and on the west 
by the Nervii. They formed an alliance with 
Cesar when the rest of the Belge made war 
against him, B.C. 57. Their chief town was 
Durocortorum, afterward called Remi (now 
Rheims). 

Remmïius Par xMoN. Vid. PALZEMON. 

Remus. Vid. RomuLus. 

[REPENTINUS, CALPURNIUS, a centurion in the 
army in Germany, was put to dcath on account 
of his fidelity to the Emperor Galba, A.D. 69.] 

Resaina, Resina, Resina (‘Pésarva, 'Péotva: 
now Ras-el- Ain), a city of Mesopotamia, near 
the sources of the Chaboras, on the road from 
Carre to Nisibis. After its restoration and for- 
tification by Theodosius, it was called Theovo- 
SIOPOLIS (OeoÓocio?zo0A(«). Whether it is the 
same as the Resen of the Old Testament (Gen., 
X., 12) seems very doubtful. 

Restio, Antius. 1. The author of a sump- 
tuary law of uncertain date, but passed after 
the sumptuary law of the consul Æmilius Le- 
pidus, B.C. 78, and before the one of Cesar.— 
2. Probably a son of the preceding, proscribed 
by the triumvirs in 43, but preserved by the 
fidelity of a slave. 

[Retina (now Resina, east of Portici), a vil- 
lage on the coast of Campania, not far from 
Promontorium Miscnum. ] 

[REToviuw (now Retorbio), a place in the in- 
terior of Liguria. ] 

Reupien1, a people in the north of Germany, 
on the right bank of the Albis, north of the 
Langobardi. 

Rex, Marcius. 1. Q., prætor B.C. 144, built 
the aqueduct called Agua Marcia, which was 
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year the colony of Narbo Martius in Gaul, and 
carried on war against the Steni, a Ligurian 
people at the foot of the Alps.—3. Q., consul 
68, and proconsul in Cilicia in the following 
year. Onhis return to Rome in 66 he sued for 
a triumph, but as obstaeles were thrown in the 
way by certain parties, hc remained outside the 
city to. prosecute his claims, and was still there 
when the Catilinarian conspiracy broke out in 
63. The senate sent him to Fesule to watch 
the movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, Cati- 
line’s general. [Manlius sent proposals of peace 
to Marcius, but the latter refused to listen to his 
terms unless he consented to lay down his arms. 
Marcius Rex married the eldest sister of Clo- 
dius. He died before B.C. 61, without leaving 
his brother-in-law the inheritance he had ex- 
pected. J 

Rua ('Pá: now Volga), a great river of Asia, 
first mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it as 
rising in the north of Sarmatia, in two branches, 
Rha Occidentalis and Rha Orientalis (now the 
Volga and the Kama), after the junction of 
which it flowed southwest, forming the bound- 
ary between Sarmatia Asiatica and Scythia, tilf 
ucar the Tanais (now Don), where it suddenly 
turns to the southeast, and falls into the north- 
western part of the Caspian. 

Ruavamantuus ('Paóáuav0Ooc), sou of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Europa, and brother of King Minos 
of Crete. From fear of his brother he fled to 
Ocalea in Boeotia, and there married Alemene. 
In consequence of his justice throughout life, 
he became, after his death, one of the judges 
in the lower world. 

Ruz#tia, a Roman province south of the 
Danube, was originally distinct from Vindelieia, 
and was bounded on the west by the Helvetii, 
on the east by Noricum, on the north by Vin- 
delicia, and on the south by Cisalpine Gaul, thus 
corresponding to the Grisons in Switzerland, 
and to the greater part of the Tyrol. Toward 
the end of the first ecntury, however, Vindelicia 
was added to the provinee of Rhetia, whence 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as 
situated in Rhetia. At a later time Rhetia 
was subdivided into two provinces, Rhetia Pri- 
ma and Rhetia Secunda, the former of whieh an- 
swered to the old provinee of Rhetia, and the 
latter to that of Vindelicia. The boundaries 
between the two provinces are not accurately 
defined, but it may be stated in general that 
they were separated from each other by the 
Brigantinus Lacus (now Lake of Constance) and 
the River Genus (now Jnn). Vindclicia is 
spoken of in a separate article. Vid. VINDELI- 
cia. Rhætia was a very mountainous country, 
since the main chain of the Alps ran through 
the greatcr part of the provinee. These mount- 
ains were called Alpes Rhetice, and extended 
from the Saint Gothard to the Orteler by the 
pass by the Stelvio; and in them rose the 
Œnus (now Izn) and most of the chief rivers 
in the north of Italy, such as the Athesis (now 
Adige), aud the Addua (now Adda).. The yal- 
leys produced corn and excellent wine, the latter 
of whieh was much estcemed in Italy. Augus- 
tus drank Rhetian wine in preference to all 
others. The original inhabitants of the country, 
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one of the most important at Rome. Vid. Roma, | the Ruært, are said by most ancient writers to 
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have been Tuscans, who were driven ont of the 
north of Italy by the invasion of the Celts, and 
who took refuge in this monntainous district 
under a leader called Rhatus. Many modern 
Writers suppose the Rheeti and the Etruscans to 
have been the same people, only they invert the 


ancient tradition, and bclicve that the Rheti | 


descended from their original abodes on the 
Alps, and settled first in the north of Italy and 
next in the country afterward called Etruria. 
They support this vicw by the fact that the 
Etruscans were called in their own langnage 
Rasena, which seems merely another form of 
Rheti, as well as by other arguments, into 
which it is unnecessary to enter in this place. 
It is impossible to arrive at any certain conclu- 
sion respecting the original population of thc 
country. In the time of tho Romans the coun- 
try was inhabited by various Celtic tribes. The 
Rhæti are first mentioned by Polybius. They 
were a brave and warlike people, and caused 
the Romans much trouble by their marauding 
incursions into Gaul and the north of Italy. 
They were not subdued by the Romans till the 
reign of Augustus, and they offered a brave and 
desperate resistance against both Drusus and 
Tiberius, who finally conquered them. Rhetia 
was then formed into a Roman province, to 
which Vindelicia was afterward added, as has 
been already stated. The victories of Drusus 
and Tiberius were celebrated by Horace ( Carm. 
iv., 14). The Rheti were divided into several 


tribes, such as the Leronti, Vennones, TRi- | 


DENTINI, &c. The only town in Rhetia of any 
importance was TrIDENTINUM (now Trent). 

[Rnuacomris (‘Paxdz7i¢), a village of Lower 
Egypt, afterward included in the city Alexan- 
drca.] 

Runïcæ (‘Payai, ‘Paya, ‘Payed: 'Paygvóc : 
ruins at Raz, southeast of Tehran), the greatest 
city of Media, lay in the extreme north of Great 
Media, at the southern foot of the mountains 
(Caspius Mons) which border the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and on the western 
side of the great pass through those mountains 
called the Caspiz Pyle. 
key of Media toward Parthia and Hyrcania. 
Having been destroyed by an earthquake, it was 
restored by Seleucus Nicator, and named Euró- 
pus (Evpurróc). In the Parthian wars it was 
again destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces, 
and called Arsacta ('Apcakía). In the Middle 
Ages it was still a great city under its original 
name, slightly altered (Raz); and it was finally 
destroyed by the Tartars in the twelfth century. 
The surrounding district, which was a rugged 
volcanic region, subject to frequent earthquakes, 
was called 'Pay:avy. 

KRuawwüs ('Pauvo)c, -odvros : 'Pauvobatoc : 


now Obrio Kastro), a demus in Attica, belonging ' 


to the tribe Æantis, which derived its name 


from the rhamnus, a kind of prickly shrub. ; 


('Pauvoic is an adjective, a contraction of pau- 
voecc, Which comes from jpáuvoc) Rhamnus 
was situated on a small rocky peninsnla on the 
eastern coast of Attica, sixty stadia from Mar- 
athon. It possessed a celebrated temple of 


Nemesis, who is hence called by the Latin poets | 


Rhamnusia dea cr virgo. In this temple there 
was a colossal statuc of the goddess made by 


Agoracritus, the disciple of Phidias. Another | goddess, 


It was therefore thc | 
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account, but less trustworthy, relates that the 
statue was the work of Phidias, and was made 
out of the block of Parian marble which the 
, Persians brought with them for the purpose of 
setting up a trophy, when they were defeated 
at Marathon. ‘There are still remains of this 
: temple, as well as of a smaller one to the same 
goddess. 

[Ramputas (‘Payoiac), a Lacedemonian, father 
of Clearchus, was onc of the threc ambassadors 
who were scnt to Athens in B.C. 432 with the 
final demand of Sparta for the independence of 
all the Greck states. The demand was refused, 
and the Peloponnesian war ensued. In B.C. 
422, Ramphias, with two colleagues, command- 
ed a force of nino hundred men, intended for 
the strengthening of Brasidas in Thrace; but 
thcir passage through Thessaly was opposed by 
the Thessalians, and, hearing also of the battle 
of Amphipolis and the dcath of Brasidas, they 
returned to Sparta. ] 

Ruamesinitus ('Pauwírizoc) one of the an- 
cient kings of Egypt, succeeded Proteus, and 
was succeeded by Cheops. This king is said 
to have possesscd immense wealth ; and in or- 
der to keep it safe, he had a treasury built of 
stone, respecting the robbery of which Heredo- 
tus (ii., 121) relates a romantic story, which 
bears a grcat resemblance to thc one told about 
the treasury built by the two brothers Agame- 
des and Troplionius of Orchomenus. Vid. AGa- 
MEDES. Rhampsinitus belongs to the twentieth 
dynasty, and is known in inscriptions by the 
name of Ramessu Neter-kck-pen. 
| Ruapta (rà 'Pazrá) the southernmost sca- 
port known to the ancients, the capital of the 
district of Barbaria or Azania, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. Tt stood on a river called 
Ruaptus (now Doara), and near a promontory 
called Ruaptum (now Formosa), and the people 
of thc district were called ‘Paros AiBiorec. 

[RuatrmnNes (‘Pabivyc), a Persian, was one of 
the commanders sent by Pharnabazus to aid the 
Bithynians in opposing the passage of the Cy- 
rean Greeks under Xenophon through Bithynia, 
B.C. 400. The satrap’s forces were completely 
defeated. We hear again of Rhathincs in B.C. 
396, as one of the commanders for Pharnabazus 
of a body of cavalry, which worsted that of 
Agesilaus in a skirmish near Dascylium.] 

Ruka ('Péz, Epic and Ion. 'Peía, ‘Pein, or 'Pén), 
an ancient Greck goddess, appears to have been 
a goddess of the earth. She is represented as- 
a daughter of Uranus (Celus) and Ge (Terra), 
and the wife of Cronos (Saturn), by whom she 
became the mother of Hestia (Vesta), Demeter 
(Ceres), Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), Poseidon 
(Neptune), and Zeus (Jupiter). Cronos devour- 
ed all his children by Rhea, but when she was 
on the point of giving birth to Zeus (Jupiter), 
she went to Lyetus in Crete, by the advice of 
ler parents. When Zeus (Jupiter) was born, 
she gave to Cronos (Saturn) a stone wrapped 
up like an infant, which the god swallowed, sup- 
posing it to be his child. Crete was undoubt- 
edly the carliest seat of the worship of Rhea, 
.thongh many other parts of Greece laid claim. 
to the honor of being the birth-place of Zeus 
| (Jupiter. Rhea was afterward identified by the 

Greeks in Asia Minor with the great Asiatie 
known under the name of * the Great 
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Motber,” or the ** Mother of the G ous," and also 
bearing other names, such as Cybele, Agdistis, 
Dindymene, &c. Hence her worship became 
of a wild and enthusiastic character, and vari- 
ous Eastern rites were added to it, which soon 
spread througbout the whole of Greece. From 
the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship 
became closely connected with that of Diony- 
sus (Bacchus). Under the name of Cybcle her 
Worship was universal in Phrygia. Under the 
name of Agdistis, she was worshipped with 
great solemnity at Pessinus in Galatia, which 
town was regarded as the principal seat of her 
worsbip. Under different names we might trace 
the worship of Rhea cven much further east, 
as far as the Euphrates and even Bactriana. 
She was, in fact, tbe great goddess of the East- 
ern world, and we find her worshipped tlicre 
under a variety of forms and names. As re- 
gards the Romans, they had from the carliest 
times worshipped Jupiter and his mother Ops, 
the wife of Saturn. During the war with Han- 
nibal the Romans fetched tbe image of the 
Mother of the Gods from Pessinus; but the 
worship then introduced was quite new to them, 
and either maintained itself as distinct from the 
worship of Ops, or became united with it. A 
temple was built to her on the Palatine, and the 
Roman matrons honored her with the festival 
of the Megalesia. In all European countries 
Rhea was conceived to be accompanied by the 
Curetes, who are inseparably connected with 
the birth and bringing up of Jupiter (Zevs) in 
Crete, and in Phrygia by the Corybantes, Atys, 
and Agdistis. The Corybantes were her en- 
thusiastic pricsts, who with drums, cymbals, 
horns, and in full armor, performed thcir orgi- 
astic dances in the forests and on the mount- 
ains of Purygia. In Rome the Galli were ber 
priests. The lion was sacred to her. In works 
of art she is usually represented seated on a 
throne, adorned with the mural crown, from 
whicb a vcil hangs down. Lions appear crouch- 
ing on the right and left of ber throne, and some- 
times she is seen riding in a chariot drawn by 
Hons. 

Rua Sinvía. Vid. RomuLus. 

Ruesas (‘PH6ac, 'Pz6atoc: now Riva), a river 
of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, falling into the 
Euxine northeast of Chalcedon ; very small and 
insignificant in itself, but much celebrated in 
the Argonautic legends. 

Rugpones. Vid. Renones. 

Rugeiux ('P7ycov: Rbeginus: now Reggio), 
a celebrated Greek town on the coast of Brut- 
tium, in the south of Italy, was situated on the 
Fretum Siculum, or the straits which separate 
Italy and Sicily. The ancicnts derived its name 
from the verb pýyvvu: (** break”), because it was 
supposed that Sicily was at this place torn asun- 
der from Italy. Hhegium was founded about 
the beginning of the first Messenian war, B.C. 
743, by /Eolian Chaleidians from Eubeea and by 
Dorie Messeniaus, who bad quitted their native 
country on the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Sparta aud Messenia. At the end of the 
second Messenian war, 668, a large body of 
Messenians, under the conduct of the sons of 
Aristomenes, settled at Rhegium, which now be- 
eame a flourishing and important city, and ex- 
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boring towns. Even before the Persian wars 
Rhegium was sufficiently powerful to send three 
thousand of its citizens to the assistance of the 
Tarentines, and in the time of the elder Diony- 
sius it possessed a ficet of eighty ships of war. 
The government was an aristocracy, but in the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C., Anaxilaus, 
who was of a Messenian family, made himself 
tyrant of the place. In 494 this Anaxilaus con- 
quered Zanele in Sicily, the name of which he 
changed into Messana. He ruled over the two 
cities, and on his dcath in 476 he bequeathed 
his power to his sons. About ten years aftcr- 
ward (466) his sons were driven out of Rhegi- 
um and Messana, aud republican governments 
were established in both cities, which now be- 
came independent of one anotber. At a later 
period Rhegium incurred the deadly enmity of 
the elder Dionysius in consequence of a person- 
al insult which the inhabitants had cffered him. 
It is said that whep he asked the Rhegians to 
give him one of their maidens for his wife, they 
replied that they could only grant him the 
daughter of their public executioner. Diony- 
sius carried on war against the city for a long 
time, and after two or three unsuccessful at- 
tempts he at length took the place, which he 
treated with the greatest severity. Rhegium 
never recovered its former greatness, though it 
still continued to be a place of considerable im- 
portance. The younger Dionysius gave it the 
name of Phæbia, but this name never came into 
general use, and was speedily forgotten. ‘The 
Rhegians having applied to Rome for assistance 
wben Pyrrhus was in the south of Italy, the 
Romans placed in the town a garrison of four 
thousand soldiers, wbo had bcen levied among 
tbe Latin colonies in Campania. ‘These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
malc inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and ebildren. The Romans were too 
much cngaged at the time with their war against 
Pyrrhus to take notice of this outrage; but when 
Pyrrbus was driven out of Italy, tbey took sig- 
nal vengeance upon these Campanians, and re- 
stored the surviving hhegians to tbeir city. 
Rhegium suffered greatly from an earthquake 
shortly before the breaking out of the Social 
war, 90; but its population was augmented by 
Augustus, who settled here a number of veter- 
ans from his fleet, whence the town bears in 
Ptolemy the surname Julium. Rhegium was 
the place from which persons usually crossed 
over to Sicily, but the spot at which they em- 
barked was called Cotumna Ruecina ('Pzyívov 
ornAic: now Torre di Carallo), and was one 
hundred stadia north of the town. The Greek 
language continued to be spoken at Rhegium 
till a very late time, and the town was subject 
to the Byzantine court long after the downfall 
of the Western empire. 

[Rurema ('Pryua), the lagoon formed by the 
River Cydnus in Cilicia, at its mouth, and which 
served as a harbor to the city of Tarsus.] 

Runta (Póvera, also 'Pávg, 'Prvaía), former- 
ly called Ortygia and Celadussa, an island in the 
JEgean Sea and one of the Cyclades, west of 
Delos, from which it was divided by a narrow 
Strait only four stadia in width. When Poly- 
crates took tlie island, he dedicated it to Apollo, 


tended its authority over several of the neigh- | and united it by a chain to Delos ; and Nicias 
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connected the two islands by means of a bridge. 
When the Athenians purificd Delos in B.C. 426, 
they removed all the dead from the latter island 
to Rlienea. 

Ruénus. 1. (Now Rhein in German, Rhine in 
English), one of the great rivers in Europe, 
forming in ancient times the boundary between 
Gaul and Germany, rises in Mons Adula (now 
St. Gothard) not far from the sources of the 
Rhone, and flows first in a westerly direction, 
passing through the Lacus Brigantinus (now 
Lake of Constance) till it reaches Basilia (now 
Basle), where it takes a northerly direction, 
aud eventually flows into the ocean by several 
mouths. ‘The ancients spoke of two main arms 
into which the Rhine was divided in entering 
the territory of the Batavi, of which the one on 
the east continued to bear the name of Rhe- 
nus, while that on the west, into which the 
Mosa (now Maas or Meuse) flowed, was ealled 
Vahalis (now Waal). After Drusus, in B.C. 12, 
had connected the Flevo Lacus (now Zuyder- 
Sec) with the Rhine by means of a canal, in 
making which he probably made use of the bed 
of the Yssel, we find mention of three mouths 
of the Rhine. Of these the names, as given by 
Pliny, are, on the west, Helium (the Vahalis of 
other writers); in the eentre, Rhenus; and 
on the east, Flevum ; but at a later time we 
again find mention of only two mouths. The 
Rhine is described by the ancients as a broad, 
rapid, and deep river. It receives many tribu- 
tarics, of which the most important were the 
Mosella (now Moselle) and Mosa (now Maas or 
Meuse) on the left, and the Nicer (now Neckar), 
Meenus (now Main), and Luppia (now Lippe) on 
the right. It passed through variots tribes, of 
whieh the principal on the west were the Nan- 
tuates, Helvetii, Sequani, Mediomatriei, Triboe- 
ci, Treviri, Ubii, Batavi, and Canninefates, and 
the principal on the east were the Rheti, Vin- 
deliei, Mattiaci, Sigambri, Tencteri, Usipetes, 
Bructeri, and Frisii. The length of the Rhine 
is stated differently by the ancient writers. Its 
whole course amouuts to about nine hundred 
and fifty miles. The inundations of the Rhine 
near its mouth are mentioned by the ancients. 
Cesar was the first Roman general who cross- 
ed the Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats 
aeross the river, probably in the neighborhood 
of Cologne. The etymology of the name is 
doubtful; some connect it with rinnen or rinnan, 
aceording to whieh it would mean the ** current” 
or *stream ;" others with rhen or rein, that is, 
the “ clear" river.—2. (Now Reno), a tributary 
of the Padus (now Po) in Gallia Cisalpina, near 
Bononia, on a small island of which Oetavianus, 
Antony, and Lepidus formed the celcbrated tri- 
umvirate. "The small river Lavinius (now La- 
vino) flows into the Rhenus; and Appian places 
in the Lavinius the island on which the trium- 
virate was formed. 

[RueomitTHRES ('Peouípgc), a Persian, who 
joined in the general revolt of the western prov- 
inees from Artaxerxes Mnemon in B.C. 362, 
and was employed by his eonfederates to go to 
Tachos, king of Egypt, for aid. Although suc- 
cesstul in this applieation, he made his own 
peace with Artaxerxes by betraying a number 
of the rebel chiefs. He was also one of the 
commanders of the Persian cavalry in the bat- 
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tle at the Granieus, B.C. 234, and fell in the 
battle at Issus, B.C. 333.] 

Ruepwiim, a valley of Judæa, continuous with 
the valley of Hinnom, southwest of Jerusalem. 
Rhephaim was alse the name of a very ancient 
people of Palestine. 

Rugsus ('Prooc). 1. A river-god in Bithynia, 
one'of the sons of Oceanus and Tethys.—2. Son 
of King Eioneus in Thraee, marched to the as- 
sistance of the Trojans in their war with the 
Grecks. An oraele had declared that Troy 
would never be taken if the snow-white horses 
of Rhesus should once drink the water of the 
Xanthus, and feed upon the grass of the Trojan 
plain. But as soon as Rhesus had reached the 
Trojan territory, and had pitched his tents late 
at night, Ulysses and Diomedes penetrated into 
his camp, slew Rhesus himself, and earried off 
his horses. In later writers Rhesus is deserib- 
ed asa son of Strymon and Euterpe, or Calliope, 
or Terpsichore. 

[Ruexenor ('Pyfjvop) son of Nausithous, 
the king of the Pheacians, and accordingly a 
brother of Alcinous.] 

Ruanus ('Provóc), of Crete, a distinguished 
Alexandrean poet and grammarian, flourished 
B.C. 222. He wrote several cpie poems, one 
of which was on the Messenian wars. He also 
Wrote epigrams, ten of whieh are prescrved in 
the Palatine Anthology, and one by Athenzus. 
His fragments are printed in Gaisford's Pocte 
Minores Graci; and separately edited by Nie. 
Saal, Bonn, 1831. 

Ruipacus, a tributary of the River Ziobetis, 
in Parthia; [but vid. Zioperts.] 

RurNocoLóna or Rurnocorura (rà 'Pivorólov- 
pa or ‘Prvoxdpovpa, and 7 ‘PevoxoAovpa or ‘Pevo- 
kopoúpa : now Kwulat-cl- Arish), the frontier town 
of Egypt and Palestinc, lay in the midst of the 
desert, at the mouth of the brook (now El-Arish), 
whieh was the boundary between the countries, 
and which ts called in Scripture the river of 
Egypt. It was sometimes reekoned to Syria, 
sometimes to Egypt. Its name, “ The-cut-off- 
noses," 1s derived from its having been thc place 
of exile of eriminals who had first been so mu- 
tilated under the ZEthiopian dynasty of kings 
of Egypt. 

Ruintudn (PívOov), of Syraense or Taren- 
tum, said to have been the son of a potter, was 
a dramatic poct, of that speeies of burlesque 
tragedy which was called $2vakoypaóía or i2a- 
porpaywdia, and flourished in the reign of Ptol- 
emy L, king of Egypt. When he is plaeed at 
the head of the composers of this burlesque 
drama, we are not to suppose that he actually 
invented it, but that he was the first to develop 
in a written form, and to introduce into Greek 
literature, a species of dramatie eomposition, 
which had already long existed as a popular 
amusement among the Greeks of Southern Italy 
and Sicily, and especially at Tarentum. The 
species of drama which he cultivated may be 
described as an exhibition of the subjects of 
tragedy, in the spirit and style of comedy. A 
poet of this description was called gatas. This 
name, and that of the drama itsclf, ¿Avaxoypa- 
gia, seem to have been the genuine terms 
used at Tarentum. Rhinthon wrote thirty-eight 
dramas. 

Riura1 Montes (Tà 'Pirala pn, also ‘Pirat), 
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ihe name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
northern part of the earth, respecting which 
there are diverse statements in the ancient 
writers. ‘The name secms to have been given 
by the Greek poets quite indefinitely to all the 
mountains in the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia. Thus the Rhipei Montes are sometimes 
called the Hyperborei Montes. 
REI. The later geographical writers place the 
Rhipean Mountains northeast of Mount Alau- 
nus, on the frontiers of Asiatic Sarmatia, and 
state that the Tanais rises in these mountains. 
According to this account, the Rhipean Mount- 
ains may be regarded as a western branch of 
the Ural Monntains. 

Ruum ('Péov: now Castello di Morea), a prom- 
ontory in Achaia, opposite the promontory of 
Antirrhium (now Castello di Romelia), on the 
borders of /Etolia and Locris, with which it 
formed the narrow entrance to the Corinthian 


Gulf, which straits are now called the Liééle | 


Dardanelles. It is sometimes called ’Ayaixov 
‘Péov, to distinguish it from the opposite prom- 
ontory, which was surnamed Modv«prxév or Ai- 
Tu2ixóv. On the promontory of Rhium there 
was a temple of Neptune (Poseidon). 

Ruizon or Rurzinium (‘PeCwv: 'Pigovtzgc: now 
Risano), an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated 
at the upper end of the gulf, called after it Rhi- 
zoneus Sinus (now Gulf of Cattaro). [It is 
mentioned by Polybius as a strong place, to 
which Teuta, queen of the Illyrians, withdrew 
on being attacked by the Romans.] 


Ruópa or Rudpus ('Pódr, 'Pódoc: now Rozas), ; 


a Greek emporium on the coast of the Indigeta, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the Rho- 
dians, and subsequently occupied bv the inhab- 
itants of Massilia. 

Rnuópiwus (now Rhónce), one of the chief riv- 
ers of Gaul, rises in Mons Adula on the Pen- 
nine Alps, not far from the sources of the Rhine, 
flows first in a westerly direction, and, after 
passing through thc Lacus Lemanus, turns to 
the south, passes by the towns of Lugdunum, 
Vienna, Avenio, and Arelate, receives several 
tributaries, and finally falls by several mouths 
into the Sinus Gallieus in the Mediterranean. 
"Phe number of the mouths of the Rhone is 
stated differently by the ancient writers, which 
is not surprising, as the river has frequently al- 
tered its course near the sea. Pliny mentions 
three mouths, of which the most important was 
called Os Massaliotiewn, while the two others 
bore the general name of Libyza ora, being dis- 
tinguished from each other as the Os Hispani- 
ense and the Os Metapinum. Besides these 
mouths there was a canal to the east of the Os 
Massalioticum, called Fosse Mariana, which 
was dug by order of Marius during his war with 
the Cimbri, in order to make an easier connec- 
tion between the Rhone and the Mediterranean, 
as the mouths of the river were frequently 
choked up with sand. The Rhone is a very 
rapid river, and its upward navigation is there- 
fore difficult, though it is navigable for large 
vessels as high as Lugdunum, and by means of 
the Arar still fnrther north. 

Ruóbe. Vid. Rnonos. 

„[RuopnEa ('Pódeca), a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, was one of the playmates of Proser- 
pina (Persephone).] 
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|^ Rndpra and Ruovióró11s (Podía, *PodtóroAte ` 
Podieúcr, 'PootoroAírgc: now Eski- Hissar, ruins), 
a mountain city of Lycia, near Corydallus, with 
a temple of Asculapius (Asclepius). 

Ruópbius (Pódioc : now probably the Brook of 
the Dardanelles), a small river of the Troad, 
mentioned by both Homer and Hesiod. It rose 
on the lower slopes of Mount Ida, and flowed 
northwest into the Hellespont, between Abydus 
and Dardanus, after receiving the Selleis from 
the west. It is identified by some with the 
River Iúd:oc, which Thucydides mentions, be- 
tween Cynossema and Abydus. Some made it 
erroneously a tributary of the Æsepus. It is 
found mentioned on the coins of Dardanus. 

[Ruopoctne ('Poóoyotvg) 1. A daughter of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, was given in marriage by 
him to Orontes. Vid. Orontes, No. 3. — 2. 
Daughter of Mithradates I., king of Parthia, 
given by him in marriage to Demetrius Nicator, 
king of Syria. Vid. Arsaces, No. 6.] 

[Ruoporz ('Podór»), a fountain nymph, daugh- 
ter of the river-god Strymon, wife of the Thra- 
clan Hamus, and mother of Hebrus. She is 
mentioned also among the playmates of Pro- 
serpina (Persephone).] 

Rudpo6re ('Poóóz), one of the highest ranges 
of mountains in Thrace, extending from Mount 
Scomius, east of the River Nestus and the 
boundaries of Macedonia, in a southeasterly di- 
rection almost down to the coast. It is highest 
in its northern part, and is thickly covered with 
wood. Rhodope, like the rest of Thrace, was 
sacred to Dionysus (Bacchus), and is frequently 
mentioned by the poets in connection with the 
worship of this god. 

[Ruopérnon, a Rhodian statesman, who ex- 
| erted himself when hostilities broke out between 
; Perseus and the Romans to preserve unbroken 
| the connection between his countrymen and the. 
¡ latter. He was one of the deputics sent, B.C 
: 167, to convey a golden crown to Rome. ] 
|  Rnonór1s('Podwr:c), a celebrated Greek court. 
| esan, of Thracian origin, was a fellow-slave with 

the poet Æsop, both of them belonging to the 
Samian Jadmon. She afterward became the 
| property of Xanthes, another Samian, who car 
ried her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign of 
Amasis, and at this great sea-port she carried 
on the trade of an hetera for the benefit of her 
master. While thus employed, Charaxus, the 
brother of the poetess Sappho, who had come 
to Naucratis as a merchant, fell in love with 
her, and ransomed her from slavery for a large 
sum of money. She was, in consequence, at- 
tacked by Sappho in a poem. She continued to 
live at Naucratis, and with the tenth part of her 
gains she dedicated at Delphi ten iron spits, 
which were seen by Herodotus. She is called 
Rhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho in her poem 
spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It is 
therefore probable that Doricha was her real 
name, and that she received that of Rhodopis, 
which signifies the “ rosy-cheeked," on account 
of her beauty. There was a tale cnrrent in 
Greece that Rhodopis built the third pyramid. 
It has been conjectured, with great probability, 
that in consequence of her name Rhodopis, the 
“ rosy-cheeked,” she was confounded with Nito- 
cris, the beautiful Egyptian queen, and the he- 
| roine of many an Egyptian legend, who is said 
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vy the ancient chronologers to have built the 
third pyramid. 

Rudvos ('Pódor), sometimes called Rnópg, 
daughter of Neptune (Poscidon) and Halia, or 
of Helios and Amphitrite, or of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and Venus (Aphrodite), or, lastly, of Oce- 
anus. From her the island of Rhodes is said 
to have derived its name; and in this istand she 
bore to Helios seven sons. 

[Ruopunria ('Podovvría), a fortress on Mount 
Cita, near Heraclea and Thermopyle ; accord- 
ing to Livy, one of the summits of CEta.] 

Ruónus (7 'Póðoç : 'Póóioc, Rhodius: now Rho- 
dos, Rhodes), the easternmost island of the Æge- 
an, or, more spccifically, of the Carpathian Sea, 
lies off the southern coast of Caria, due south of 

‘the promontory of Cynossema (now Cape Alou- 
po), at the distance of about twelve geographical 
miles. Its length, from northeast to southwest, 
is about forty-tive miles ; its greatest breadth 
about twenty to twenty-five. In carly times it 
was called Æthræa and Ophiussa, and several 
other names. The carliest Greck records make 
mention of it. Mythological stories ascribed 
its origin to the power of Apollo, who raised it 
from beneath the waves ; and its first peopling 
to the Telchines, children of Thalatta (the Sea), 
upon whose destruction by a deluge the He- 
liade were planted in the island by Helios, 
where they formed seven tribes, and founded 
a kingdom, which soon became flourishing by 
their skill in astronomy and navigation, and 
other sciences and arts. These traditions ap- 
pear to signify the carly peopling of the island 
by some of the civilized races of Western Asia, 
probably the Phenicians. After other alleged 
migrations into the island, we come to its Hel- 
lenic colonization, which is ascribed to Tlepo- 
lemus, the son of Hercules, before the Trojan 
war, and after that war to Althemenes. Ho- 
mer mentions the three Dorian settlements in 
Rhodes, namely, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus ; 
and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Hali- 
earnassus, formed the Dorian Hexapolis, which 
was established, from a period of unknown 
antiquitv, in the southwestern corner of Asia 
Minor. Rhodes soon became a great maritime 
state, or rather confederacy, the island being 
parcelled out between the threc cities above 
mentioned. The Rhodians made distant voy- 
ages, and founded numerous colonies, of which 
the chief were Rhoda in Iberia ; Gela in Sicily; 
Parthenope, Salacia, Siris, and Sybaris in Italy ; 
settlements in the Balearic Islands; and, in 
their own neighborhood, Soli in Cilicia, and 
Gage and Corydalla in Lycia. During this 
early period the government of each of the three 
cities seems to have been monarchical; but 
about B.C. 660 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the chief 
magistrates of which, called prytanes, were 
taken from the family of the Eratidee, who had 
been the royal family of Talysus. Vid. Draco- 
RAS, Dortevs. At the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Rhodes was one of those Dorian 
maritime states which were subject to Athens ; 
but in the twentieth year of the war, 412, it 
joined the Spartan alliance, and the oligarchical 
party, which had been depressed, and their lead- 
ers, the Eratide, expelled, recovered their for- 
mer power under Doricus. In 408, the new 
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capital, called Ruopus, was built, and peopled 
from the three ancient cities of Ialysus, Lindus, 
and Camirus. The history of the island now 
presents a series of conflicts between the demo- 
cratical and oligarchical parties, and of subjec- 
tion to Athens and Sparta in turn, till the end of 
the Social war, 355, when its independence was 
acknowledged. Then followed a conflict with 
the princes of Caria, during which the island was 
for a time subject to Artemisia, and, nominally at 
least, to Idrieus. During this period there were 
ercat internal dissensions, which were at length 
composed by a mixed form of government, unit- 
ing the elements of aristocracy and democracy. 
At the Macedonian conquest, they submitted 
to Alexander; but, upon his death, they expelled 
the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing wars 
they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, suecessfully 
endured a most famous siege by the forees of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who at length, in admi- 
ration of tlie valor of the besieged, presented 
them with the engines he had used against the 
city, from the sale of which they defrayed the 
cost of the celebrated Colossus, which is de- 
scribed under the name of its artist, CHARES. 
The state now for a long time flourished, with 
an extensive commerce, and with such a mari- 
time power that it compelled the Byzantines to 
remit the toll which they levicd on ships passing 
the Bosporus. At length they came into con- 
nection with the Romans, whose alliance they 
joined, with Attalus, king of Pergamus, in the 
| war against Philip IIT. of Macedon. In the en- 
suing war with Antiochus, the Rhodians gave 
the Romans great aid with their flect; and, in 
| the subsequent partition of the Syrian posses- 
sions of Asia Minor, they were rewarded by 
the supremacy of S. Caria, where they had 
had settlements from an carly period. Vid. Pe- 
REA Ruopiorum. A temporary interruption of 
their alliance with Rome was caused by their 
espousing the cause of Perscus, for which they 
were severely punished, 168; but they recov- 
ered the favor of Rome by the important naval 
aid they rendered in the Mithradatic war. In 
the civil wars they took part with Cesar, and 
suffered in consequence from Cassius, 42, but 
were afterward compensated for their losses by 
the favor of Antonius. They were at length 
deprived of their independence by Claudius ; 
and their prosperity received its final blow from 
an earthquake, which laid the city of Rhodes in 
ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 155. 
The celebrated medieval history of the island, 
as the seat of the Knights of St. John, does not 
belong to this work. The island is of great 
beauty and fertility, with a delicious climate. 
It was further celebrated as the home of dis- 
tinguished schools of Greek art and of Greek 
oratory. The city of Rhodes was famous for 
the beauty and regularity of its architecture, 
and the number of statues which adorned it; 
it was designed by Hippodamus of Miletus. 
(Comp. Ianysus, Lixpus, and Camrrus.) — | 
Ruascus (‘Poixoc). 1. A Centaur, who, in con- 
junction with Hylas, pursued Atalanta in Ar- 
cadia, but was killed by her with an arrow. The 
Roman poets call him Rheetus, and relate that 
he was wounded at the nuptials of Pirithous.— 
| 9. Son of Phileas or Phileeus, of Samos, an ar 
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chitect and statuary bclonging to the earliest | 


period in the history of Greek art, is mentioned 
as the head of a family of Samian artists. He 
flourished about B.C 640. He was thefirst arch- 
itect of the great temple of Juno (Hera) at Sa- 
mos, which Theodorus completed. In conjunc- 
tion with Smilis and Theodorus, he constructed 
the labyrinth of Lemnos; and he, and the mem- 
bers of his family who succeeded him, invented 
the art of casting statues in bronze and iron. 
[Rum MEraLces (‘Porwnraarne). 1. L, king of 
Thrace, was brother of Cotys, and uncle and 
guardian of Rhascuporis, at whose death, B.C. 
13, he was expelled from Thrace. About two 
years afterward Rhemetalces received from 
Augustus his nephew’s dominions, with some 
additions, since ‘Tacitus calls him king of all 
Thrace. On his death Augustus divided his 
kingdom between his son Cotys and his brother . 
Rhascuporis. — 2. II., King of Thrace, nephew 
of the preceding. and son of Rhascuporis, re | 
ceived a portion of the Thracian kingdom on | 
the deposition of his father. He remained faith- 
ful to the Romans, and aided in putting down 
the Thracian malcontents in A.D. 26. Caligu- 
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what east of the promontory named after it 
(akómeAoc ó ‘Pwcorkde, now Cape Torose or Dog’s 
Cape), and at the southern point of the above- 
named gulf, in the neighborhood of the Syrian 
passes. At this mountain pass Pococke found 
ruins of ancient walls, which probably belonged 
to the city Rhésus.] 

[RuoriNus ('Póravoc, now, according to Man- 
nert, Dalesani), a small river of Corsica, flowing 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea at about the middle 
of the eastern coast, not far from Aleria.] 

RuoxoLint or Roxo.ant, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Palus 
Meotis, and between the Borysthenes and the 
Tanais, usually supposed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Russians. "They frequently attack- 
ed and plundered the Roman provinces south” 
of the Danube; and Hadrian was even obliged 
to pay them tribute They are mentioned as 
late as the eleventh century. "They fought with 
lances and with long swords wielded witli both 
hands; and their armies were composed chiefly 
of cavalry. 

[Ruunox ('Povbov, now probably the Dina), a 
river of European Sarmatia, falling into the Oce- 


la, in A.D. 38, assigned the whole of Thrace to | anus Sarmaticus between the Chronus and Tu- 


Rhemetalces. ] 

[Ruao (Poró), a daughter of Staphylus, be- | 
loved by Apollo, to whom she bore Anius: she 
had been put in a chest, and set afloat on the ; 
sea by her father, but was wafted safely to Eu- 
bea (or Delos).] 

[Ruasaces(‘Porodxne in Arrian and Plutarch; | 
'Pucáxnyc, Diod.), a Persian, who deduced his 
lineage from one of the seven chiefs who over- 
threw the government of the Magi, was satrap 
of Ionia and Lydia about 350 B.C., and was as- | 
sociated with the Theban Lacrates in the war 
against Egypt. In the batile at the Granicus, 
having assailed Alexander, he was slain by that 
monarch’s own hand. Diodorus and Curtius, 
however, say that, having cleft the king's helmet 
with his sword, his hand was cut off by Clitus.] 

Rua réum (rò Poírevov axpov, y “Porrera UTA, 
'"Potrgiat àkraí : Virg. Rheetea litora : now Cape 
Intepeh or Barbieri), a promontory, or a strip of 
rocky coast breaking into several promontories, 
in Mysia, on the Hellespont, near Alantium, 
with a town of tlie same name (now probably 
Paleo Castro). 

Rearus. 1. A centaur. Vid. Ruacus.—2. 
One of the giants, who was slain by Bacchus 
(Dionysus); he is usually called Eurytus.—[3. 
One of the companions of Phineus, slain by 
Perseus.— 4. King of the Marrubii in Italy, 
father of Anchemolus. Vid. ANcuEMoLus.—5. 
A Rutulian slain among the sine nominc plebem 
by Euryalus.] 

[Ruombires Macnus and Minor ('Poubirnc 
péyaç and ¿Adocwv), two rivers of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, which fell into two bays of the Palus 
Meotis, both abounding in fish: of these the 
smaller, according to Strabo, was six hundred 
stadia from the Anticites; the larger, eiglit hund- 
red stadia northeast of the smaller, and just as 
far southwest from the Tanais. The larger riv- 
er is the modern Jez, Jeisse, or Jea; the smaller, 
the Tschelbasch or the Beisu ; according to oth- 
ers, the Atschujef.] 

[Ruosus or Rnossus ('Pocóc and ‘Pécaoc), a 
sea-port of Syria, on the Issicus Sinus, some- 
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runtus.] 

Ruynpicus ('Puvdakos : now Edrenos), or LY- 
cus, a considerable river of Asia Minor. Rising 
in Mount Dindymene, opposite to the sources 
of the Hermus, it flows north through Phrygia, 
then turns northwest, then west, and then north, 
through the Lake Apolloniatis, into the Propon- 
tis. From the point where it left Phrygia, it 
formed thc boundary of Mysia and Bithynia. 
Its chief tributary, which joins it from the west 


| below the Lake Apolloniatis, was called Maces- 


Tus. On the banks of the Rhyndacus Lucullus 
gained a great victory over Mithradates, B.C. 73. 

ARuvrrs ('Póres and other forms: ‘Puzaioe), 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, situated be- 
tween Ægium and Patre. It was destroyed by 
Augustus, and its inhabitants removed to Patra. 

TJurvriux ('Póriov), a town in Crete, mention- 
ed by Homer, which is identified by modern 
writers, but without any sufficient reasons, with 
the later Ritymna. 

Ricimer, the Roman “ King-Maker," was the 
son of a Suevian chief, and was brought up at 
the court of Valentinian III. He served with 
distinction under Aétius, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian TII. In A.D. 456 he commanded the 
ficet of the Emperor Avitus, with which he 
gained a great victory over the Vandals, and in 
the same year he deposed Avitus ; but as he 
was a barbarian by birth, he would not assume 
the title of emperor, but gave it to Majorian, in- 
tending to keep the real power in his own hands. 
But as Majorian proved more able and ener- 
getic than Ricimer had expected, he was put to 
death in 461 by order of Ricimer, who now 
raised Libius Severus to the throne. On the 
death of Severus in 465, Ricimer kept the gov- 
ernment in his own hands for the next eighteen 
months; but in 467 Antheniius was appointed 
Emperor of the West by Leo, emperor of the 
Ricimer acquiesced in the appointment, 


| and received the daughter of Anthemius in mar- 


| 


riage; but in 472 he made war against his 
father-in-law, and took Rome by storm. An- 
themius perished in the assault, and Olybrius 
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19. Porta Clausa. 


Gates in the Walls of Servius. 20. Porta Tiburtina (S. Lorenzo). 
1. Porta Collina. 21. Porta Prenestina (Maggiore). 
2. Porta Viminalis. 22. Porta Asinaria. 
3. Porta Esquilina. 23. Porta Metrovia ? 
4. Porta Querquetulana ? j 24. Porta Latina. 
5. Porta Cælimontana. 25. Porta Appia (S. Sebastiano). 
6. Porta Capena. 26. Porta Ardeatina? 
7. Porta Raudusculana'? 27. Porta Ostiensis. 
8. Porta Nzvia. 28. Porta Portuensis. 
9. Porta Minucia. 29. Porta Aurelia (S. Pancrazio). 
10. Porta Trigemina. 30. Porta Septimiana. 
11. Porta Flumentana. 31. Porta Aurelia of Procopius. 
12. Porta Carmentalis. 
13. Porta Ratumena ? Bridges. 
14. Porta Fontinalis. 32. Pons Ælius (Ponte S. Angelo). 

33. Pons Vaticanus ? 

Gates in the Walls of Aurelian. 34. Pons Janiculensis ? 
15. Porta Flaminia. 35. Pons Fabricius. 
16. Porta Pinciana. 36. Pons Cestius. 
17. Porta Salaria. 37. Pons Palatinus (7Emilius ?). 


18. Porta Nomentana. 38. Supposed remains of the Sublician Bridge. 
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was proelaimed emperor by Rieimer, who died, 
however, only forty days after the sack of Rome. 

Ricina. |. 1. (Ricinensis), a town in Pieenum, 
zolonized by the Emperor Severus. Its mines 
are on the River Potenza, near Macerata.—2. 
One of the Ebude Insule, or the Hebrides. 

Ricontium (now Reol), a town of the Treviri 
in Gallia Belgiea, distant three days’ mareh 
from Mogontiaeum. 

[Rieneos, or, more correctly, Ruireus ('Per- 
sóc) a Trojan warrior, who joined the band of 
JAEneas the night that Troy was burned, and 
fought with great bravery until he was at length 
overpowered by superior numbers: he is eom- 
mended for his piety and justiee.] 

Ronicus or Rosico, is described by some 
Latin writers as a divinity worshipped for the 
purpose of averting blight or too great heat 
from the young eorn-fields. The festival of the 
Robigalia was celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
April, and was said to have been instituted by 
Numa. But considering the uneertainty of the 
ancients themselves as to whether the divinity 
was maseuline or feminine, and that the Ro- 
mans did not pay divine honors to any evil de- 
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on the other side of the Tiber, as a proteetion 
against the Etruscans, and eonneeted it with 
the city by means of the Pons Sublieius. Rome 
was still further improved and enlarged hy Tar- 
quinius Priseus and Servius Tullius. The for- 
mer of these kings constructed the vast sewers 
(cloaca), by which the lower part of the eity be- 
tween the Palatine and Capitol was drained, 
and which still remain without a stone dis- 
placed. He also laid out the Cireus Maximus 
and the Forum, and, according to some tradi- 
tions, commenced the erection of the Capitoline 
temple, which was finished by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus. The completion of the city, however, 
was aseribed to Servius Tullius. This king 
added the Mons Viminalis and Mons Esquilinus, 
and surrounded the whole eity with a line of 
fortifications, which comprised all the seven 


| hills of Rome (Palatinus, Capitolinus, Quiri- 


nalis, Celius, Aventinus, Viminalis, Esquilinus). 
Henee Rome was called Urbs Septicollis. These 
fortifieations were about seven miles in cireum- 
ference. At the same time, Servius extended 
the pomerium so as to make the saered in- 
closure of the eity identical with its walls. In 


mon, it is probable that the divinity Robigus or , B.C. 390 Rome was entirely destroyed by the 
Kobigo is only an abstraction of the later Ro- | Gauls, with the exception of a few houses on 


mans from the festival of the Robigalia. 

Vonus, a fortress in the territory of the Rau- 
raei, in Gallia Belgiea, whieh was built by Va- 
lentinian near Basilia, A.D. 374. 

Roma (Romanus: now Rome), the capital of 
Italy and of the world, was situated on the left 
bank of the River ‘Tiber, on the northwestern 
confines of Latium, about sixteen miles from 
the sea.—A. History or ne City. Rome is 
said to have been a colony from Alba Longa, 
and to have been founded by Romulus about 
B.C. 753. Vid. RomuLus. All traditions agree 
that the original city comprised only the Mons 
Palatinus or Palatium, and some portion of the 
ground immediately below it. It was surround- 
ed by walls, whieh followed the line of the Po- 
serium (vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), and was built 
in a square form, whenee it was ealled Roma 
Quadrata. This city on the Palatine was in- 
habited only by Latins. On the neighboring 
hills there also existed from the earliest times 
settlements of Sabines and Etruscans. The 
Sabine town, probably called Quirium, and in- 
habited by Quirites, was situated on tlie hills to 
the north of the Palatine, that 1s, the Quirinalis 
and Capitolinus, or Capitolium, on the latter of 
whieh hills was the Sabine Arx or eitadel. 
These Latin and Sabine towns afterward be- 
came united, aecording to tradition, in the reign 
of Romulus, and the two nations formed one 
eolleetive body, known under the name of 
“ Populus Romanus (et) Quirites." The Etrus- 
cans were settled on Mons Celius, and extend- 
ed over Mons Cispius and Mons Oppius, which 
are part of the Esquiline. "These Etruseans 
were at an early period ineorporated in the 
Itoman state, but were compelled to abandon 
their seats on the hills, and to take up their 
abode in the plains between the Caelius and the 
Esquiline, whenee the Vicus Tuscus derived its 
name. Under the kings the city rapidly grew 
in population and in size. Aneus Marcius add- 
ed the Mons Aventinus to the city. The same 


| 





| 


| 





the Palatine. On the departure of the barbari- 
ans it was rebuilt in great haste and confusion, 
without any attention to regularity, and with 
narrow and crooked streets. After the con- 
quest of the Carthaginians and of the monarchs 
of Maeedonia and Syria, the city began to be 
adorned with many publie buildings and hand- 
some private houses; and it was still further 
embellished by Augustus. who introdneed great 
improvements into all parts of the eity, and both 
erected many public buildings himself, and in- 
duced all the leading nobles of his eourt to fol- 
low his example. So greatly had the appear- 
anee of the eity improved during his long and 
prosperous reign, that he used to boast that he 
had found the city of briek, and had left it of 
marble. Still the main features of the city re- 
mained the same ; and the narrow streets and 
mean houses formed a striking and disagreeable 
contrast to the splendid publie buildings and 
magnificent palaces which had been recently 
ereeted. The great fire at Rome in the reign of 
Nero (A.D. 64) destroyed two thirds of the city. 
Nero availed himself of this opportunity to in- 
dulge his passion for building ; and the city now 
assumed a more regular and stately appearance. 
The new streets were made both wide and 
straight ; the height of the houses was restriet- 
ed; and a eertain part of each was required to 
be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against fire. Rome had long since ex- 
tended beyond the walls of Servins Tullius ; 
but down to the third century of the Christian 
era the walls of this monareh eontinned to mark 
the limits of the city properly so ealled. “These 
walls, however, had long since been rendered 
quite useless, and the city was therefore left 
without any fortifieations. Accordingly, the Em- 
peror Aurelian determined to surround Rome 
with new walls, which embraeed the city of 
Servius Tullius and all the suburbs which had 
subsequently grown up around it, sueh as the 
M. Janiculus on the right bank of the Tiber, 


king also built a fortress on the Janiculus, a hill | and the Collis Hortulorum or Mons Pincianus on 
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the left bank of the river, to the north of the 
Quirinalis. The walls of Aurelian were eom- 
menced by this emperor before he set out on 
his expedition against Zenobia (A.D. 271), and 
were terminated by his successor Probus. They 
were about eleven miles in circumference. They 
were restored by Honorius, and were also part- 
ly rebuilt by Belisarius.—B. Divisions or THE 
Ciry. Rome was divided by Servius Tullius 
into four Regiones or districts, corresponding to 
the four city tribes. Their names were, 1. Sub- 
urana, comprehending the space from the Sub- 
ura to the Ceelius, both inclusive. 2. Esqui- 
lina, comprehending the Esquiline Hill. 3. Col- 
lina, extending over the Quirinal and Viminal. 
4. Palatina, comprehending the Palatine Hill. 
The Capitoline, as the seat of the gods, and the 
Aventine, were not included in these regiones. 
These regiones were again subdivided into 
twenty-seven Sacella Argeorum, which were 
probably erected where two streets (compita) 
erossed each other. It is probable that cach of 
the four regiones contained six of these sacella, 
and that the remaining three belonged to the 
Capitolinc. The division of Servius Tullius 
into four regiones remained unchanged till the 
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different families, and it was frequently sur- 
rounded with shops. The insule contained 
several stories; and as the value of ground in- 
ereased in Rome, they were frequently built of 
a dangerous height. Hence Angustus restrict- 
ed the height of all new houses to seventy feet, 
and Trajan to sixty feet. No houses of any de- 
scription werc allowed to be built close together 
at Rome, and it was provided by the Twelve 
Tables that a space of at least five feet should 
be left between every house. The number of 
insula, of course, greatly exceeded that of the 
domi. It is stated that there were forty-six 
thousand six hundred and two insule at Rome, 
but only one thousand seven hundred and nine- 
ty domus. — C. Size AND POPULATION OF THE 
Ciry. It has been already stated that the cir- 


|. eumference of the walls of Servius Tullius was 
about seven miles; but a great part of the space 


time of Augustus; but this emperor made a. 


fresh division of the city into fourteen regiones, 
which eomprised both the ancient city of Ser- 
vius Tullius and all the suburbs which had been 
subsequently added. This division was made 
by Augustus to facilitate the internal govern- 
ment ofthe eity. "The names of the regiones 
were, 1. Porta Capena, at the southeast corner 
of the city, by the Porta Capena. 2. Celimon- 
them, northeast of the preceding, embracing M. 
Coelius. 3. [sis et Serapis, northwest of No. 2, 
in the valley between the Caelius, the Palatine 
and Esquiline. 
3, embracing the valley between the Esquiline, 
Viminal, and Quirinal, toward the Palatine. 5. 
Esquilina cum Colle Viminali, northeast of No. 
4, comprehending the whole of the Esquiline 
and Viminal. 6. Alta Scmita, northwest of No. 
5, comprising the Quirinal. 7. Via Lata, west 
of No. 6, between the Quirinal and Campus 
Martius. 8. Forum Romanum, south of No. 7, 
comprehending the Capitoline and the valley 
between it and the Palatine. 9. Circus Fla- 
mintus, northwest of No. 8, extending as far as 
the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of the 
Campus Martius. 10. Palatium, southeast of 
No. 8, containing the Palatine. 11. Circus 
Maximus, southwest of No. 10, comprehending 


the plain between the Palatine, Aventine, and | 


Tiber. 12. Piscina Publica, southeast of No. 
11. 13. Avcntinus, mdrthwest of No. 12, em- 
bracing the Aventine. 14. Trans Tiberim, the 
only region on the right bank of the river, con- 
taining the Insula Tiberina, the valley between 
the river and the Janiculus, and a part of this 
mountain. Each of these regiones was subdi- 
vided into a certain number of Vici, analogous 
to the sacella of Servius Tullius. ‘The houses 
were divided into two different classes, called 
respectively domus aud insule. The former 
were tlie dwellings of the Roman nobles, cor- 
responding to the modern palazzi; the latter 
were the habitations of the middle and lower 
elasses. Each insula contained several apart- 


ments or sets of apartments, which were let to | Via Nova met. 
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4. Via Sacra, northwest of No. | merous as the free population. 


| 
| 
| 


included within these walls was at first not cov- 
ered with buildings. Subsequently, as we have 
seen, the city greatly extended beyond these 
limits ; and a measurement has come down to 
us, made in the reign of Vespasian, by which it 
appears to have been about thirtecn miles in 
circumference. It was probably about this 
time that Rome reached its greatest size. The 
walls of Aurelian were only about eleven miles 
in circuit. It is more difficult to determine the 
population of the city at any given period. We 
learn, however, from the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, that the plebs urbana in the time of Au- 
gustus was threc hundred and twenty thousand. 
This did not include the women, nor the sen- 
ators, nor knights ; so that the free population 
could not have been less than six hundred and 
fifty thousand. To this number we must add 
the slaves, who must have been at least as nu- 
Consequently, 
the whole population of Rome in the time of 
Augustus must have been at Icast one million 
three hundred thousand, and in all probability 
greatly exceeded that number. Moreover, as 
we know that the city continued to increase in 


' size and population down to the time of Vespa- 





sian and Trajan, we shall not be far wrong in 
supposing that the city contained nearly two 
millions of inhabitants in the reigns of those 
emperors.—D. Warus ano Gares. I. Waris 
or Romurus. The direction of this wall is de- 
scribed by Tacitus. Commencing at the Forum 
Boarium, the site of which is marked by the 
arch erected there to Septimius Severus, it ran 
along the foot of the Palatine, having the valley 
afterward occupied by the Circus Maximus on 
the right, as far as the altar of Consus, nearly 


! opposite to the extremity of the Circus; thence 


it turned round the southern angle of the Pala- 
tine, followed the foot of the hill nearly in a 
straight line to the Curie Veteres, which stood 
not far from the site of the Areh of Constan- 
tine; thence ascended the steep slope, at the 
sunimit of which stands the Arch of Titus, and 
descended again on the other side to the angle 
of the Forum, which was then a morass. In 
this wall there were three gates, the number 
prescribed by the rules of the Etruscan religion. 
1. Porta Mugonia or Mugionis, also called Porta 
vetus Palati, at the northern slope of the Pala- 
tine, at the point where the Via Sacra and the 
2. Porta Romanula, at the 
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western angle of the hill, near the temple of 
Victory, and between the modern churches of 
S. Teodoro and Santa Anastasia. 3. The name 
and position of the third gate is not mentioned, 
for the Porta Janualis appears to be identical 
with the Janus or archway, commonly known 
as the temple of Janus, whieh stood on the other 
side of the Forum, and could have had no con- 
neetion with the original city of Romulus.—H. 
Watts oF Servius Punnius. It is stated that 
this king surrounded the whole eity with a wall 
of hewn stone ; but there are many reasons for 
questioning this statement. The seven hills on 
which Rome was built were most of them of 
great natural strength, having sides actually 


precipitous, or easily rendered so by eutting | 


away the soft tufo rock. Instead, therefore, of 
building a wall around the wholc eircuit of the 
city, Servius Tullus appears only to have con- 
nected the several hills by walls or trenches 
drawn across the narrow valleys which separ- 
ated them. The most formidable part of these 
fortifications was the agger or mound which ex- 
tended aeross the broad table-land formed by 
the junetion of the Quirinal, Esquiline, and Vim- 
inal, since it was on this side that the eity was 
most open to the attacks of the enemy. The 
agger was a great rampart or mound of carth, 
fifty feet wide and above sixty high, faced with 
flasstones and flanked with towers, and at its 
foot was a moat one hundred feet broad and 
thirty deep. There are still traces of this work. 


Starting from the southern extremity of this | 


mound at the Porta Esquilina, the fortifications 
of Servius ran along the outside edge of the Cæ- 
lian and Aventine Hills to the River Tiber by the 
Porta Trigemina. 
Flumentana, near the southwestern extremity 
of the Capitoline Hill, there appears to have 
been no wall, the river itself being considered a 
sufficient defence. At the Porta Finmentana 
the fortifications again commenced, and ran 
along the ontside edge of the Capitoline and 
Quirinal Hills till they reached the northern ex- 
tremity of the agger at the Porta Collina. The 
number of the gates in the walls of Servius is un- 
certain, and the position of many oftliem is doubt- 
ful. Pliny, indeed, states that their number was 
thirty-seven; but it is almost certain that this 
number includes many mere openings made 
through the walls to connect different parts of 
the city with the suburbs, since the walls of Ser- 
vins had long since ceased to be regarded. The 
following is a list of the gates as far as they can 
be ascertained: 1. Porta Collina, at the northerly 


extremity of the agger, and the most northern > 


of all the gates, stood at the point of junction of 
the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana, just above 
the northern angle of the Vigna dei Certosini. 
2. P. Viminalis, south of No. 1, and in the eentre 
of the agger. 3. P. Esquilina, south of No. 2, 
on the site of the arch of Gallienus, which proba- 
bly replaeed it; the Via Prenestina and Labi- 
cana began here. 4. P. Querquetulana, south 
of No. 3. 5. P. Caliomontana, south of No. 4, 
on the heights of Mons Celius, behind the hos- 
pital of S. Giovanni in Laterano, at the point of 
junetion of the two modern strects which bear 
the name of S. Stefano Rotondo, and the SS. 
Quattro Coronati. 6. P. Capena, one of the most 
celebrated of all the Roman gates, from which 


From this point to the Porta ' 
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issued the Via Appia. It stood southwest of 
No. 5, and at the southwest foot of the Celian, 
on the spot now oceupied by the grounds of the 
Villa Mattei. 7, 8, 9. P. Lavernalis, P. Rau- 
dusculana, and P. Naevia, three of the most 
southerly gates of Rome, lying between the 
Celian and the Aventine. The walls of Ser- 
vius probably here took a great bend to the 
south, inclosing the heights of Sta Balbina and 
Sta Saba. 10. P. Minucia, probably west of the 
three preceding, and on the south of the Aven- 
tine. 11. P. Trigemina, on the northwest of 
the Aventine, near the Tiber and the great Salt 
magazines. 12. P. Flumentana, north of the pre- 
, ceding, near the southwestern slope of the Capi- 
tol and elose to the Tiber. 13. P. Carmentalis, 
north of No. 12, and at the foot of the south- 
western slope of the Capitoline, near the altar 
of Carmenta, and leading to the Forum Olitori- 
um and the Theatre of Marcellus. This gate 
contained two passages, of which the right-hand 
one was ealled Porta Scelerata from the time 
that the three hundred Fabii passed through it, 
and was always avoided. 14. P. Ratumenalis, 
north of No. 13, and at the northwestern slope 
of the Capitolino, leading from the Forum of 
| Trajan to the Campus Martius. 15. P. Fonti- 
| nalis, north of No. 14, on the western slope of 
| the Quirinal, also leading to the Campus Mar- 
tius. 16. P. Sanqualis, north of No. 15, also 
| on the western slope of the same hili. 17. P. 
| Salutaris, north of No. 16, on the northwestern 
slope of the same hill, near the temple of Salus. 
18. P. Triumphalis. ‘The position of this gate is 
quite uncertain, except that it led, more or less 
directly, to the Campus Martius.—IIT. Watts 
or AURELIAN. These walls are essentially the 
same as those which surround the modern city 
of Rome, with the exception of the part beyond 
the Tiber. The Janiculus and the adjacent 
suburb was the only portion beyond the Tiber 
which was included within the fortifications of 
Aurelian ; for the Vatican was not surrounded 
with walls till the time of Leo IV., in the ninth 
century. On the left bank of the Tiber the 
walls of Aurelian embraced on the north the 
Collis Hortulorum or Pincianus, on the west 
the Campus Martius, on the east the Campus 
Esquilinus, and on the south the Mons Testa- 
eeus. ‘There were fourteen gates in the Aure- 
| lian walls, most of which derived tbeir names 
' from the roads issuing from them. These were, 
onthe northern side, 1. P. Aurelia, on the Tiber 
in front of the Pons Ælius. 2. P. Pinciana, on 
the hill of the same, name. 3. P. Salaris, ex- 
tant under the same name, but restored ın mod- 
ern times. 4. P. Nomentana, leading to the an- 
eient P. Collina. On the castern side, 5. P. 
Tiburtina, leading to the old Porta Esquilina, 
now Porta S. Lorenzo. 6. P. Prenestina, now 
Porta Maggiore. On the southern side, 7. P. 
Asinaria, on the site of the modern Porta S 
Giovanni. 8. P. Metronis, or Metronii, or Me- 
trovia, which has now disappeared, probably at 
the entrance to the Cælian, between S. Stefano 
Rotondo and the Villa Mattei. 9. P. Latina, 
now walled up. 10. P. Appia, now Porta $. 
Pancrazio. The roads through this gate and 
through No. 9 both led to the old Porta Capena. 
11. P. Ostiensis, leading to Ostia, now Porta $. 
Paolo. On the western side, 12. P. Portuensis, 
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on the other side of the Tiber, near the river, 
from whieh issued the road to Portus. 13. A 
seeond P. Aurclia, on the western slope of the 
Janieulus, now Porta S. Pancrazio. 14. P. Scp- 
timiana, near the Tiber, whieh was destroyed 
by Alexander VI.—E. Brinces. There were 
cight bridges across the Tiber, whieh probably 
ran in the following order from north to south: | 
1. Pons Aslius, which was built by Hadrian, and | 
led from the eity to the mausoleum of that em- 
peror, now the bridge and eastle of St. Angelo. 
2. P. Neronianus, or Vaticanus, which led from 
the Campus Martius to the Vatiean and the gar- 
dens of Caligula and Nero. The remains of its 
piers may still be seen, when the waters of the | 
Tiber are low, at the back of the Hospital of | 
San Spirito. 3. P. Aurelius, sometimes, but 
erroneously, called Janiculensis, which led to 
the Janiculus and the Porta Aurelia. It oceu- 
pied the site of the present “Ponte Sisto," 
whieh was built by Sixtus IV. upon the ruins of 
the old bridge. 4, 5. P. Fabricius and P. Ccs- 
tius, the two bridges which connected the In- 
sula Tiberina with the opposite sides of the 
river, the former with the city, the latter with | 
the Janiculus. Both are still remaining. The | 
P. Fabrieius, whieh was built by one L. Fabri- | 
cius, curator viarum, a short time before the | 
eonspiraey of Catiline, now bears the name of 
** Ponte Quattro Capi.” The P. Cestius, whieh 
was built at a mueh later age, is now ealled 
* Ponte S. Bartolommeo.” 6. P. Scnatorius or 
Palatinus, below the island of the Tiber, form- 
ed the communieation between the Palatine , 
and its neighborhood and the Janiculus. 7. P. | 
Sublicius, the oldest of the Roman bridges, said ' 
to have been built by Ancus Mareius when he 
erected a fort on the Janieulus. It was built 
of wood, whence its name, which eomes from | 
subliccs, “wooden beams." It was carried: 
away several times by the river, but from a. 
feeling of religious respeet was always rebuilt 
of wood down to the latest times. 8. P. Mil- | 
vius or Mulvius, now “ Ponte Molle," was sit- | 
uated outside the city, north of the P. Ælius, | 
and was built by Æmilius Scaurus the censor.— | 
F. [INTERIOR or THE City. I. Fora AnD Campr. 
The Fora were open spaees of ground, paved 
with stones, surrounded by buildings, and used 
as market plaees, or for the transaetion of pub- | 
lic business. An aecount of the Fora is given | 
elsewhere. Vid. Forum. The Campi were. 
also open spaees of ground, but much larger, 
covered with grass, planted with trees, and 
adorned with works of art. They were used 
by the people as places of exereise and amuse- | 
ment, and may be eompared with the London | 
parks. These Campi were, 1. Campus Mar- ; 
tius, the open plain lying between the eity walls | 
and the Tiber, of which the southern part, in ' 
the neighborhood of the Cireus Flaminius, was. 
called Campus Flaminius, or Prata Flaminia. 
This plain, which was by far the most celebrated 
of all, is spoken of separately. Vid. Campus 
Martius. 2. Campus Sccleratus, close to the 
Porta Collina and within the walls of Servius, 
where the vestals who had broken their vows 
of chastity were entombed alive. 3. Campus 
Agrippa, probably on the southwestern slope 
of the Pincian Hill, east of the Campus Martius, 
on the right of the Corso, and north of the Piazza 
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degli Apostoli. 4. Campus Esquilinus, outside 
of the agger of Servius and near the Porta Es- 
quilina, where eriminals were exeeuted, and 
the lower classes were buried. ‘The greater 
part of this plain was afterward converted into 
pleasure grounds belonging to the palaee of 
Meeenas. 5. Campus Viminalis, on the cast- 
ern slope of the Viminal, near the Villa Negroni. 
There are said 
to have been, in all, two hundred and fifteen 
streets in Rome. The broad streets were call- 
ed Via and Vici;* the narrow streets Angipor- 
tus. The chief streets were, 1. Via Sacra, the 
principal street in Rome. It began near the 
Saeellum Streniz, in the valley between the 
Celian and the Esquiline, and, leaving the Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre (Colosseum) on the left, ran 
along the northern slope of the Palatine, pass- 
ing under the areh of Titus, and past the Forura 
Romanum, till it reaehed the Capitol. 2. Via 
Lata, led from the northern side of the Capitol 
and the Porta Ratumena to the Porta Flaminia, 
whenee the northern part of it was ealled Via 
Flaminia. 3. Via Nova, by the side of the west- 
ern slope of the Palatine, led from the aneient 
Porta Romanula and the Velabrum to the Forum, 
and was eonneeted by a side street with the Via 
Sacra. 4. Vicus Jugarius, led from the Porta 
Carmentalis, under the Capitol, to the Forum 
Romanum, which it entered near the Basiliea 
Julia and the Laeus Servilius. 5. Vicus Tuscus, 
connected the Velabrum with the Forum, run- 
ning west of, and nearly parallel with, the Via 
Nova. It contained a great number of shops, 
where artieles of luxury were sold, and its in- 
habitants did not possess the best of characters 
(Tusci turba impia vici, Hora Sat., ii., 3, 228). 
6. Vicus Cyprius, ran from the Forum to the 
Esquiline. The upper part of it, turning on the 
right to the Urbius Clivus, was called Scclcra- 
tus Vicus, beeause Tullia here drove her ehariot 
over tlie corpse of her father Servius. 7. Vicus 
Patricius, in the valley between the Esquiline 
and the Viminal, in the direetion of the modern 
Via Urbana and Viadi S. Pudenziana. 8. Vicus 
Africus, in the district of the Esquiline, but the 
exact situation of which ean not be determined, 
said to have been so called beeause African 
hostages were kept here during the first Punic 
war. 9. Vicus Sandalarius, also in the distriet 
of the Esquiline, extending as far as the heights 
ofthe Carine. Besides the shops of the shoe- 
makers, from whom it derived its name, it eon- 
tained several booksellers’ shops. 10. Vicus 
Vitriarius or Vatrarius, in the southeastern part 
of the eity, near the Porta Capena. 11. Vicus 
Longus, in the Vallis Quirini, between the Quir- 
inal and Viminal, now 5. Vitale. 12. Caput 
Africa, near the Colosseum, the modern Via de 
S. Quattro Coronati. 13. Subura or Suburra, a 
district, through which a street of the same 
name ran, was the wholc valley between the 
Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal. It was one 
of the inost frequented parts of the town, and 
eontained a great number of shops and brothels, 
14. Velia, a height near the Forum, which ex- 
tended from the Palatine, near the arch of Ti- 
tus, to the Esquiline, and whieh separated the 





* Vicus properly signified a quarter of the city, but the 
principal strect in a vicus was frequently called by the 
name of the vieus to which it belonged. 


valley of the Forum from that of the Colosseum. 
On the Velia were situated the Basilica of Con- 
stantine and the temple of Venus and Rome. 
15. Carine, a district on the southwestern part 
of the Esquiline, or the modern height of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli, where Pompey, Cicero, and 
many distinguished Romans lived. 16. Vela- 
brum, a district on the western slope of the 
Palatine, between the Vicus Tuscus and the 
Forum Boarium, was originally a morass. 17. 
Ajquimelium, a place at the eastern foot of the 
Capitol and by the side of the Vicus Jugarius, 
where the house of Sp. Melius once stood. 
(Vid. p. 467, b.) 18. Argiletum, a district of un- 
certain site, but probably at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Quirinal, between the Subura, the 
Forum of Nerva, and the Temple of Peace. 
The etymology of the name is uncertain; some 
of the ancients derived it from argilla, * white 
elay;" others from a hero Argus, a friend of 
Evander, who is said to have been buried here. 
19. Lautumiz, a district near the Argiletum and 
the Forum Piscatorium, on which subsequently 
the Basilica Porcia was built. In this district 
was one of the state prisons, called Lautumiz, 
or Carcer Lautumiarum.—IIM. Tempies. There 
are said to have been four hundred temples in 
Rome. Of these the following, enumerated for 
the most part in chronological order, were the 
principal: 1. T'emplum Jovis Feretrii, on the 
Capitoline, the oldest of all the Roman temples, 
built, according to tradition, by Romulus, and 
restored by Augustus. 2. T. Fidei, likewise on 
the Capitoline, built by Numa, and restored suc- 
cessively by A. Atilius Collatinus and M. Azmil- 
jus Scaurus. 3. T. Jani, also called Janus Bi- 
frons or Biformis, Janus Geminus, and Janus 
Quirimus, also built by Numa, was, properly 
speaking, not a temple, but a passage with an 
extrance at each end, the gates of which were 
opened during war and closed in times of peace. 
It was situated northeast of the Forum toward 
the Quirinal. There were also other temples 
of Janus at Rome, of which one was near the 
Theatre of Marcellus, and the other near the 
Forum of Nerva. 4. ZEdes Vesta, a round tem- 
ple built by Numa, in the southern part of the 
forum, or on the slope of the Palatine adjoining 
the Regia Nwma, probably near Sta Maria Lib- 
eratrice. The Atrium Veste, also called Atrium 
Regium, probably formed a part of the Regia 
Nume, which may be regarded as forming a 
portion of the building saered to Vesta. 5. T. 
Diane, on the Aventine, which hill is hence 
called by Martial Collis Diane, built by Servius 
Tullius, as the place of meeting for the Romans 
and the members of the Latin league, and re- 
stored by Augustus, probably near the modern 
church S. Prisca. 6. T. Lune, frequently con- 
founded witli the preceding, also built by Servius 
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| Tarquinius Superbus, and restored successively 
, by L. Munatius Plancus and Septimius Severus. 
| 9. Aides Castoris or T. Castoris ct Pollucis. by the 
, Forum, near the fountain of Juturna, in whieh 
the senate frequently assembled. It was vowed 
by the dietator A. Postumius in the great battle 
with the Latins near the Lake Regillus, and was 
suecessively restored by L. Metellus Dalmati- 
cns, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. 10. T. 
Mercurii, between the Circus Maximus and the 
Aventine. 11. T. Cereris, on the slope of the 
Aventine, near the circus. 12. T. Apollinis, be- 
tween the Circus Maximus and the theatre of 
Marcellus, near the Porticus Octavi, where the 
senate often assembled. 13. T. Junonis Rc- 
gine, on the Aventine. 14. T. Martis Ertra- 
muranci, before the Porta Capena, on the Via 
Appia. 15. T. Junonis Monete, on the area of 
the Capitoline, where the house of M. Manlius 
had stood. 16. T. Junonis Lucine, on tle west- 
ern summit of the Esquiline. 17. T. Concor- 
die, on the slope of the Capitoline, above the 
Forum, in which the senate frequently assem- 
bled. There were probably two temples of Con- 
cordia, both by the Forum, of which the more 
ancient was consecrated by Camillus. and the 
other by L. Opimius after the death of C. Grac- 
chus. The remains of the ancient temple of 
Concordia are to be seen behind the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus. 18. T. Salutis, on the slope of 
the Quirinal, near the Porta Salutaris, adorned 
with paintings by Fabius Pictor, burned down in 
the reign of Claudius. 19. T. Bellona, before 
the Circus Flaminius, and near the confines of 
the Campus Martius, in which the senate as- 
sembled in order to give audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and to receive applications from 
generals who solicited the honor of a triumph. 
20. T'. Jovis Victoris, on the Palatine, between the 
Domus Augusti and the Curia Vetus. 21. T. 
Victorie, on the summit of the Palatine, or the 
Clivus Victoriz, above the Porta Romanula and 
the circus, in which the statue of the mother of 
the gods was at first preserved. 22. T Magne 
Matris Idee, near the preceding and the Casa 
Romuli, in which the above-named statue of the 
goddess was placed thirteen years after its ar- 
rival in Rome. 23. T. Jovis Statoris, near the 
arch of Titus on the Via Sacra, where the senate 
frequently assembled. 24. T. Quirini, on the 
Quirinal, where also the senate frequently as- 
sembled, enlarged and adorned by Augustus. 
25. T. Fortune, built by Servius Tullius in the 
Forum Boarium. 26 T. Æsculapti, in the isl- 
and of the Tiber, which was called after it, In- 
sula Æsculapii. 27. T. Mentis and Veneris Ery- 
cina, both of which were built at the same time, 
and close to one another, on the Capitoline. 
There was also another temple of Venus Ery- 
cina before the Porta Collina. 28. T. Honoris 





Tullius, and on the Aventine, probably on the 
side adjoining the Circus. 7. T. Jovis, usually 
called the Capitolium, situated on the southern 
summit of the Capitoline Hill, was vowed by 
Tarquinius Priscus and built by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus. It was the most magnificent of all the 
temples in Rome, and is described elsewhere. | 
Vid. CAPrTOLIUM. 8. T. Saturni, which was also | 
used as the /Erarium, on the Clivus Capitolinus 

and by the Forum, to which it is supposed that the | 
three pillars in the Forum belong. It was built by, 


| 80. T. Fauni, in the island of the Tiber. 


and Virtutis, which were built, close to one an- 
other, near the Porta Capena and Via Appia, by 
Marcellus, and adorned with Greek works of art 
brought from Syracuse. 29. 7’. Jovis, in the isl- 
and of the Tiber, near the temple of AU 
Spei, in the Forum Olitorinm. 32. T. Junonis 
Sospite or Matute, in the Forum Olitorium, near 
the theatre of Marcellus. 33. T. Pietatis, in the 
Forum Olitorium, which was pulled down in or- 
der to make room for the theatre of Marcellus. 
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34. Ades Fortuna Equestris, in the Campus Fla- 
minius, near the theatre of Pompey, built by 
Fulvius Flaccus, the roof of whieh, made of 
marble, was brought from a temple of Juno Lu- 
cina in Bruttium. It was probably burned down 
in the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, since in 
A.D. 22 we are told there was no temple of 
Fortuna Equestris at Rome. ‘There were other 
temples of Fortuna on the Palatine, Quirinal, 
&c. 35. Aides Herenlis Musarum, close to the 
Porticus Octaviae, and between the theatre of 
Marcellus and the Circus Flaminius, built by M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, and adorned with the statues 
of the Muses brought from Ambraeia. 36. T. 
Honoris et Virtutis, built by Marius, but of un- 
eertain site: some modern writers suppose it to 
have been on the Esquiline, others on the Capi- 
toline. 37. T. Martis, in the Campus Martius, 
near the Circus Flaminius, built by D. Brutus 
Callaieus, and adorned with a eolossal statue 
of the god. 38. T. Veneris Genetricis, in the 
Forum of Cesar, before which Cesar's equestri- 
an statue was placed. 39. T. Martis Ultoris, in 
the Forum of Augustus, to which belong the 
three splendid Corinthian pillars near the con- 
vent S. Annunziata. 40. T. Apollinis, on the 
Palatine, surrounded bya porticus, in which was 
the eelebrated Palatine library. 41. Pantheon, 
aeelebrated temple in the Campus Martius, built 
by Agrippa: it is described in a separate arti- 
cle. Vid. Pantuton. 42. T. Augusti, founded 
by Tiberius and eompleted by Caligula, on the 
slope of the Palatine toward the Via Nova. It 
stood before the temple of Minerva, from which 
it was probably separated by the Via Nova. 
43. T. Pacis, one of the most splendid temples 
in the city, built by Vespasian on the Velia. 
A4. T. Isidis et Serapidis, in the third Regio, 
which was named after the temple. 45. T. Ves- 
pasiani et Titi, in the Forum alongside of the 
temple of Concordia. 46. T. Antonini ct Faus- 
tine, at the further end of the northern side of 
the Forum, under the Velia. The remains of this 
temple are in the modern chureh of S. Lorenzo 
in Miranda. 47. T. Minerve, on the southern 
side of the Forum, behind the temple of Au- 
gustus, built by Domitian. 48. T. Bone Dee, 
a very ancient temple on a spot of the Aventine, 
whieh was ealled Saxum Sacrum, but removed 
by Hadrian, undoubtedly on the southeastern 
side of the hill, opposite the heights of S. Sabba 
and S. Balbina. 49. T. Roma et Veneris, subse- 
quently ealled 7T. Urbis, a large and splendid 
temple, built by Hadrian, between the Esquiline 
and Palatine, northeast of the Colosseum. It 
was burned down in the reign of Maxentius, but 
was subsequently restored. Its remains are be- 
tween the Colosseum and the Church of S. Maria 
or S. Francesca Romana. 50. T. Solis, at the 
upper end of the Cireus Maximus. 51. T. Her- 
culis, in the Forum Boarium, probably tlie round 
temple still extant of S. Maria del Sole, which 
used to be erroneously regarded as the temple 
of Vesta. ‘There was another temple of Her- 
eules by the Circus Maximus, near the Porta 
Trigemina. 52. T. Solis, a splendid temple, 
built by Aurelian, east of the Quirinal. 53. T. 
Flore, an ancient temple on the southern point 
of the Quirinal, but the time of its foundation is 
not recorded. 54. Vuleanale was not a temple, 
but only an area dedicated to the god, with an 
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altar, on the northern side of the Forum above 
the Comitium: it was so large that not only 
were the Curia Hostilia and the Aides Concordiz 
built there, but also a fish-market was held in 
the place.—IV. Circi. The Cirei were places 
for chariot-races and horse-races. 1. Circus 
Maximus, frequently called simply the Circus, 
was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, in the plain 
between the Palatine and Aventine, and was 
successively enlarged by Julius Cæsar and Tra- 
jan. Under the emperors it contained seats for 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand persons. 
It was restored by Constantine the Great, and 
games were eclebrated in it as late as the sixth 
century. 2. C. Flaminius, erected by Flaminius 
in B.C. 221, in the Prata Flaminia, before the 
Porta Carmentalis ; it was not sufficiently large 
for the population of Rome, and was therefore 
seldom used. 3. C. Neronis, erected by Caligula 
in the gardens of Agrippina on the other side of 
the Tiber. ‘There was also another C. Neronis 
on the other side of tlie Tiber, near the Moles 
Hadriani, in the gardens of Domitia. 4. C. Pal- 
atinus, on the Palatine, in which the Ludi Pala- 
tini were celebrated. "There are traces of it in 
the Orto Roncioni, on the southern part of the 
hill. 5. C. Heliogabali, in the gardens of this 
emperor, beliind the Amphitheatrum Castrense, 
at the eastern point oftlie Aurelian Walls. 6. C. 
Maxentii, commonly ealled Circo di Caracalla, 
before the Porta Appia, in the southern part of 
the eity. Among the Cirei we may reckon, 
7. The Stadium, likewise ealled C. Agonalis and 
C. Alexandri, in the Campus Martius, ereeted bv 
Domitian in plaee of the wooden stadium built 
by Augustus. It contained seats for thirty-three 
thousand cight hundred and eighty-cight per- 
sons. Its remains still exist in the Piazza Na- 
vona.—V. Tueatres. Theatres were not built 
at Rome till a comparatively late period, and 
long after the Circi. At first they were only 
made of wood for temporary purposes, and were 
afterward broken up; but many of these wood- 
en theatres were, notwithstanding, eonstrueted 
with great magnificence. The splendid wooden 
theatre of M. /Emilius Scaurus was capable of 
containing cighty thousand spectators. 1. Thea- 
trum Pompeii, the first permanent stone theatre, 
was erected by Cneius Pompey, D.C. 55, in the 
Campus Martius, northeast of the Cireus Fla- 
minius, after the model of the theatre of Myti- 
lene. Iteontained seats for forty thousand spee- 
tators. It was restored suceessively by Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Diocletian, and The- 
odorie. Its ruins are by the Palazzo Pio, not 
far from the Campo di Fiore. 2. T. Cornelii 
Balbi, southeast of the preceding, near the Tiber, 
on the site of the Palazzo Cenci. It was dedi- 
eated by Cornelius Balbus in B.C. 13, was partly 
burned down under Titus, but was subsequently 
restored. It contained seats for eleven thou- 
sand six hundred persons. 3. Th. Marcelli, in 
the forum Olitorium, west of the preceding, be- 
tween the slope ofthe Capitoline and the island 
of the Tiber, on the site of the temple of Pietas. 
It was begun by Julius Cesar, and dedicated 
by Augustus, in B.C. 13, to the inemory of his 
nephew Marcellus. It was restored by Vespa- 
sian, and perhaps also by Alexander Severus. 
It contained seats for twenty thousand speeta- 
tors. 'The remains of its cavea exist near the 
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Piazza Montanara. These were the only three 
theatres at Rome, whence Ovid speaks of terna 
theatra. There was, however, an Odeum or 
coneert-house, which may be classed among the 
theatres. 4. Odeum, in the Campus Martius, 
built by Domitian, though some writers attribute 
its erection to Trajan. It contained seats for 
about eleven thousand persons. — VI. AMPHI- 
THEATRES. The amphitheatres, like the thea- 
tres, were originally made of wood for tempo- 
rary purposes. They were used for the shows 
of gladiators and wild beasts. The first wooden 
amphitheatre was built by C. Seribonius Curio 
(the celebrated partisan of Cæsar), and the next 
by Julius Cesar during his perpetual dietator- 
ship, B.C. 46. 1. Amph. Statilii Tauri, in the 
Campus Martius, was the first stone amphithe- 
atre in Rome, and was built by Statilius Taurus, 
B.C. 30. This edifiee was the only one of the 
kind until the building of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. It did not satisfy Caligula, who eom- 
menced an amphitheatre near the Septa; but 
the work was not continued by Claudius. Nero 
too, A.D. 57, erected a vast amphitheatre of 
wood, but this was only a temporary building. 
The amphitheatre of Taurus was destroyed in 
the burning of Rome, A.D. 64, and was proba- 
bly never restored, as it is not again mentioned. 
2. Amph. Flaviwm, or, as it has been ealled since 
ilie time of Bede, the Colosseum or Coliseum, a 
name said to be derived from the Colossus of 
Nero, which stood elose by. It was situated in 
the valley between the Celius, the Esquiline, 
and the Velia, on the marshy ground which was 
previously the pond of Nero's palace. It was 
commenced by Vespasian, and was completed 
by Titus, who dedicated it in A.D. 80, when five 
thousand animals of different kinds were slaugh- 
tered. This wonderful building, of which there 
are still extensive remains, covered nearly six 
aeres of ground, and furnished seats for eighty- 
seven thousand speetators. In the reign of 
Macrinus it was struek by lightning, and so 
much damage was done to it that the games 
were for some years eelebrated in the Stadium. 
Its restoration was eommeneed by Elagabalus, 
and eompleted by Alexander Severus. 3. Amph. 
Castrense, atthe southeast ofthe Aurelian Walls. 
—VII. Naumacui. These were buildings ofa 
kind similar to the amphitheatres. They were 
used for representations of sea-fights, and eon- 
sisted of artificial lakes or ponds, with stone 
seats around them to aeeommodate the speeta- 
tors. 1. Naumachia Julii Cesaris, inthe middle 
part of the Campus Martius, ealled the ** Lesser 
Codeta.” ‘This lake was filled up in the time 
of Augustus, so that we find in later writers 
mention of only two naumachia. 2. N. Au- 
gusti, eonstrueted by Augustus on the other side 
of the Tiber, under the Janiculus, and near the 
Porta Portuensis. It was subsequently called 
the Vetus Naumachia, to distinguish it from the 
following one. 3. N. Domitiani, constructed by 
the Emperor Domitian, probably on the other 
side of the Tiber, under the Vatican and the 
Cireus Neronis.—VIII. Tuermæ. The therme 
were some of the most magnificent buildings of 
imperial Rome. They were distinct from the 
Baince, or eommon baths, of which there were 
a great number at Rome. In the therme the 
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They were, properly speaking, a Roman adapta- 
tion of the Greek gymnasia, and besides the 
baths, they eontained places for athletic games 
and youthful sports, exedra or public halls, por- 
ticoes and vestibules for the idle, and libraries 
for the learned. They were decorated with 
the finest objects of art, and adorned with 
fountains, and shaded walks and plantations. 
1. Therme Agrippe, in the Campus Martius, 
erected by M. Agrippa. The Pantheon, still 
existing, 1s supposed by some, but without suf- 
ficient reason, to have served originally as a 
vestibule to these Therme. 2. Th. Neronis, 
erected by Nero in the Campus Martius, along- 
side of the Therme of Agrippa: they were 
restored by Alexander Severus, and were from 
that time ealled Th. Alexandrine. 3. T^. Titi, 
on the Esquiline, near the amphitheatre of 
this emperor, of which there are still eonsid- 
erable remains. 4. Th. Trajani, also on the 
Esquiline, immediately behind the two pre- 
eeding, toward the northeast. 5. Th. Com- 
modiane and Th. Severiane, elose to one an- 
other, near S. Balbina, in the southeastern 
part of the eity. 6. Th. Antoniniane, also in 
the southeastern part of the eity, behind the 
two preceding, one of the most magnificent of 
all the Therma, in which two thousand three 
hundred men could bathe at the same time. 
The greater part of it was built by Caracalla, 
and it was completed by Elagabalus and Alex- 
ander Severus. ‘There are still extensive re- 
mains of this immense building below S. Bal- 
bina. 7. Th. Diocletiam, in the northeastern 
part of the eity, between the Agger of Servius 
and the Viminal and Quirinal. It was the most 
extensive of all the Therme, eontaining a li- 
brary, picture gallery, Odeum, &c., and such im- 
mense baths that three thousand men eould 
bathe in them at the same time. "There are 
still extensive remains of this building near S. 
Maria d'Angeli. 8. Th. Constantini, on the Qui- 
rinal, on the site of the modern Palazzo Ros- 
pigliosi, but of which all traces have disappear- 
ed. The following Therme were smaller and 
less eelebrated. 9. Th. Deciane, on the Aven- 
tine. 10. Th. Surane, erected by Trajan to the 
memory of his friend Sulpieius Sura, also in the 
neighborhood of the Aventine, probably the same 
as the Th. Vartana. 11. Th. Philippi, near $. 
Matteoin Merulana. 12. Th. Agrippina, on the 
Viminal, behind S. Lorenzo. 13. Th. Can et 
Lucii, on the Esquiline, called in the Middle 
Ages the Terme di Galluccio.—IX. Bastuica. 
The Basilica were buildings which served as 
eourts of law, and exehanges or places of meet- 
ing for merehants and men of business. 1. Ba- 
silica Porcia, ereeted by M. Porcius Cato, in the 
Forum adjoining the Curia, D.C. 184. It was 
burned down along with the Curia in the riots 
which followed the death of Clodius, 52. 2. 
B. Fulvia, also called Æmilia ct Fulvia, because 
it was built by the censors L. /Emilius Lepidus 
and M. Fulvius Nobilior in 179. It was situ- 
ated in the Forum near the preceding one. It 
was restored by Æmilius Paulus in the time of 
Cesar, and was hence called B. Amilia or Paula, 


| It was dedicated by his son Paulus ZEmilius Lep- 


idus in his consulship, 34. It was burned down 
twenty years afterward (14), and was rebuilt 


baths constituted a small part of the building. | nominally by Paulus Lepidus, but ~ reality by 
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Augustus and the friends of Paulus. ‘Thenew 
building was a most magnificent one ; its col- 
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the theatre of Pompey and the Cireus Flaminius. 
It was rebuilt by Augustus, and contained two 


umns of Phrygian marble were especially cele- | rows of columns of the Corinthian order, with 


brated. It was repaired by another Lepidus in 
the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 22. 3. B. Sempronia, 
built by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, B.C. 171, in 
the Forum at the end of the Vicus Tuscus. 4. 
B. Opimia, in the Forum near the temple of Con- 
cordia. 5. B. Julia, commenced by Julius Ce- 
sar and finished by Angustus, in the Forum be- 
tween the temples of Castor and Saturn, prob- 
ably on the site of the B. Sempronia mentioned 
above. Some writers suppose that Æmilius 
Paulus built two Basilice, and that the B. Julia 
occupied the site of one ofthem. 6. B. Argen- 
taria, in the Forum near the Clivus Argentarius 
and before the temple of Concordia, probably 
the same as the one mentioned under the name 
of B. Vaseularia. The remains of this building 
are behind S. Martina, alongside of the Salita 
di Marforio. 7. B. Ulpia, in the middle of the 
Forum of Trajan, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains. 8. B. Constantiana, between 
the temple of Peace and the temple of Rome 
and Venus. — X. Porricors. The porticoes 
(Porticus) were covered walks, supported by 
columns, and open on one side. There were 
several public porticoes at Rome, many of them 
of great size, which were used as places of rec- 
reation, and for the transaction of business. 
1. Porticus Pompeii, adjoining the theatre of 
Pompey, and erected to afford shelter to the 
spectators in the theatre during a shower of 
rain. It was restored by Diocletian, and was 
hence called P. Jovia. 2. P. Argonautarum, or 
Neptuni or Agrippa, erected by Agrippa in the 
Campus Martius around the temple of Neptune, 
and adorned with a celebrated painting of the 
Argonauts. 
T. Herculis Musarum and the Porticus Octaviz, 
built by M. Philippus, the father-in-law of Au- 
gustus, and adorned with splendid works of art. 
4. P. Minucii, in the Campus Martius, near the 
Cireus Flaminius, built by Q. Minucius Rufus 
in B.C. 109, to commemorate his victories over 
the Scordisci and Triballi in the preceding year. 
There appear to have been two porticoes of this 
name, sinee we find mention of a Minucia Vetus 
et Frumentaria. It appears that the tessere, or 
tickets, which entitled persons to a share in the 
publie distributions of corn, were given to them 
in the P. Minucia. 5. P. Metelli, built by Q. 





| broges. 
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3. P. Philippi, by the side of the | 
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Metellus after his triumph over Perseus, king 


of Macedonia, B.C. 146. It was situated in the 
Campus Martius, between tlie Cireus Flaminius 
and the theatre of Marcellus, and surrounded 
the two temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno Re- 
gina. 6. P. Octavie, built by Augustus on the 
site of the P. Metelli just mentioned, in honor 
of his sister Octavia. It was a magnificent 
building, containing a vast number of works of 
art and a puolic library, in which the senate 
frequently assembled ; hence it is sometimes 
called Curia Octavia. It was burned down in 
the reign of Titus. Its ruins are near the church 
of S. Angelo in Pescaria. 7. P. Octavia, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the P. Oc- 
tavie just mentioned, was built by Cn. Octa- 
vius, who eommanded the Roman fleet in the 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. It 
was situated in the Campus Martius, between 
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brazen capitals, whence it was also called P. 
Corinthia. 8. P. Europe, probably at the foot 
of the Pincius, in which the foot-raees took 
place. 9. P. Pole, built by the sister of Agrippa 
in the Campus Agrippe, in which also foot- 
raees took place. 10. P. Livia, on the Esqui- 
line, surrounding a temple of Concordia. 11. 
P. Julia, or P. Caii et Lucii, built by Julia in 
honor of these two sons of Agrippa, was prob- 
ably also situated on the Esquiline near the 
Therme Caii et Lucii. The following porticoes 
were less celebrated: 12. P. Vipsania, supposed 
by some writers to be only a later name of the 
P. Argonautarum. 13. P. Claudia, on the Es- 
quiline. — XI. Triumpnan Arcues. The tri- 
umphal arches (Arcus) were structures peculiar 
to the Romans, and were erected by vietorious 
generals in commemoration of their victories. 
They were built across the principal streets of 
the city, and, aceording to the space of their re- 
spective localities, eonsisted either of a single 
arch-way, or of a eentral one for carriages, with 
two smaller ones on each side for foot pas- 
sengers. Ancient writers mention twenty-one 
arches in the city of Rome. Of these the most 
important were, 1. Arcus Fabianus, also called 
Fornix Fabianus, near the beginning of the Via 
Sacra, built by Fabius Maximus in B.C. 121, in 
commemoration of his victory over the Allo- 
2. A. Drusi, erected by the senate in 
B.C. 9, in honor of Nero Claudius Drusus. - It 
was situated on the Via Appia, and still exists, 
forming the inner gate of the Porta di S. Sebas- 
tiano. 3. A. Augusti, in the Forum near the 
house of Julius Cesar. 4. A. Tiberii, near the 
temple of Saturn, on the Clivus Capitolinus, 
erected by Tiberius, A.D. 16, in lionor of the 
victories of Germanicus in Germany. 5. A. 
Claudii, in the plain east of the Quirinal, ereet- 
ed A.D. 51, to commemorate the victories of 
Claudius in Britain. Remains of it have been 
dug up at the beginning of the Piazza di Sciarra, 
by the Via di Pietra. 6. A. Titi, in the middle 
of the Via Sacra, at the foot of the Palatine, 
which still exists. It was erected to the honor 
of Titus, after his conquest of Judea, but was 
not finished till after his death, since in the 
inscription upon it he is ealled ** Divus," and he 
is also represented as being carried up to heaven 
uponaneagle. The bas-reliefs of this arch rep- 
resent the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem 
carried in triumphal procession. 7. A. Trajani, 
in the Forum of this emperor, at the point where 
you enter it from the Forum of Augustus, 8. A. 
Veri, on the Via Appia, erected to the honor of 
Verus after his victory over the Parthians. 9. 
A. Marci Aurelii, in the seventh Regio, probably 
erected to commemorate the victory of this em- 
peror over the Mareomanni. It existed under 
different names near the Piazzo Fiano down to 
1662, when it was broken up by order of Alex- 
ander VIT. 10. A. Septimii Scveri, in the Forum 
at the end of the Via Sacra and the Clivus Cap- 
itolinus, before the temple of Concordia, and still 
extant near the church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, 
was erected by the senate, A.D. 203, in honor 
of Septimius Severus and his two sons, Cara- 
ealla and Geta, on aceount of his vietories over 
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the Parthians and Arabians. 11. A. Gordiani, 
on the Esquiline. 12. A. Gallieni, erected to 
the honor of Gallienus by a private individual, 
M. Aurelius Victor, also on the Esquiline, south- 
east of the Porta Esqnilina. It is still extant 
near the Church of S. Vito. 13. A. Diocletiani, 
probably identical with the A. Novus in the sev- 
enth Regio. 14. A. Constantini, at the entrance 
to the valley between the Palatine and the Cæ- 
lius, is still extant. It was erected by the sen- 
ate in honor of Constantine after his victory 
over Maxentius, A.D. 312. It is profusely or- 
namented, and many of the bas-reliefs which 
adorn it were taken from one of the arclies 
erected in the time of Trajan. 15. A. Theodo- 
siam, Gratiani et Valentiniani, opposite the Pons 
4Elius and the Moles Hadriani.—XII. Curia or 
Senate-Houses. 1. Curia Hostilia, frequently 
called Curia simply, was built by Tullus Hos- 
tilius, and was used as the ordinary place of 
assembly for the senate down to the time of 
Julius Cesar. It stood in the Forum, on the 
northern side of the Comitium. It was burned 
to the ground in the riots which followed the 
death of Clodius, B.C. 52. It was, however, 
soon rebuilt, the direction of the work being in- 
trusted to Faustus, the son of the dictator Sulla ; 
but scarcely had it been finished, when the sen- 
ate, at the suggestion of Casar, decreed that it 
should be destroyed, and a teinple of Fortune 
erected on its site, while a new curia should 
be erected, which should bear the name of Julia. 
(Vid. below.) 2. C. Pompeia or Pompcii, attach- 
ed to the Portico of Pompey in the Campus 
Martius. It was in this curia that Cesar was 
assassinated on the Ides of March. 3. C. Julia, 
the decree for the erection of which has been 
mentioned above, was finished and consecrated 
by Augustus. It did not stand on the site of 
the Curia Hostilia, as many modern writers 
have supposed, but at the southwestern angle 
of the Comitium, between the temple of Vesta 
and that of Castor and Pollux. 4. C. Pompili- 
ana, built by Domitian and restored by Diocle- 
tian, was the usual place of the senate’s meet- 
ing from the time of Domitian. It was situated 
alongside of the temple of Janus, which was 
said to have been built by Numa Pompilius, 
whence this curia was called Pompiliana. — 
XIII. Prisons. There were two public prisons 
(careeres) in Rome. ‘The more ancient one, 
called Carcer Mamertinus (a name, however, 
which does not occur in any ancient author), 
was built by Ancus Marcius on the slope of the 
Capitoline overhanging the Forum. It was en- 
larged by Servius Tullius, who added to it a 
dismal subterranean dungeon, called from him 
Tullianum, where the conspirators of Catiline 
were put to death. This dungeon was twelve 
feet under ground, walled on each side, and 
arched over with stone-work.  Itis still extant, 
and serves as a subterranean chapel to a small 
church built on the spot called S. Pietro in Car- 
eere. Near this prison were the Scale Gemonie 
or steps, down which the bodies of those who 
had been executed were thrown into the Forum, 
to be exposed to the gaze of the Roman popu- 
Iace. The other state prison was called Lau- 
tumie, and was probably situated toward the 
northern side of the Forum, near the Curia 
Hostilia and Basilica Porcia. Some writers, 
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however, suppose Lautumiz to be only another 
name of the Carcer Mamertinus.—XIV. CASTRA 
or Barracks. 1. Castra Pratoria, in the north- 
eastern corner of the city, on the slope of the 
Quirinal and Viminal, and beyond the Therme 
of Diocletian, were built by the Emperor Tibe- 
rus in the form of a Roman camp. Here the 
pratorian troops or imperial guards were always 
quartered. 2. Castra Peregrina, on the Caelius, 
probably built by Septimius Severus for the use 
of the foreign troops, who might serve as a coun- 
terpoise against the pretorians. — XV. Aque- 
Ducts. The aqueducts (Aqueductus) supplied 
Rome with an abundance of pure water trom 
the hills which surround the Campagna. The 
Romans at first had recourse to the Tiber and 
to wells sunk in the city. It was not till B.@. 
313 that the first aqueduct was constructed, bat 
their nuinber was gradually increased till they 
amounted to fourtecn in the time of Procopius, 
that is, the sixth century of the Christian era. 
l. Aqua Appia, was begun by the censor Ap- 
pius Claudius Cecus in B.C. 313. Its sources 
were near the Via Preenestina, between the 
seventh and eighth mile-stones, and its termina- 
tion was at the Saline by the Porta Trigemina. 
Its length was eleven thousand one hundred 
and ninety passus, for eleven thousand one 
hundred and thirty of which it was carried un- 
der the earth, and for the remaining sixty pas- 
sus, within the city, from the Porta Capena to 
the Porta Trigemina, it was ou arches. No 
traces of itremain. 2. Anio Vetus, commenced 
B.C. 273, by the censor M’. Curius Dentatus, 
and finished by M. Fulvius Flaccus. The wa- 
ter was derived from the River Anio, above Ti- 
bur, at a distance of twenty Roman miles from 
the city; but, on account of its windings, its ac- 
tual length was forty-three miles, of which length 
less than a quarter of a mile only (viz., two 
hundred and twenty-one passus) was above the 
ground. There are considerable remains of this 
aqueduct on the Aurelian wall, near the Porta 
Maggiore, and also in the neighborhood of Ti- 
voli. 3 Aqua Marcia, which brought the coldest 
and most wholesome water to Rome, was built 
by the pretor Q. Marcius Rex, by command of 
the senate, in B.C. 144. It commenced at the 
side of the Via Valeria, thirty-six miles from 
Rome ; its length was sixty-one thousand seven 
hundred and ten and a half passus, of which 
only seven thousand four hundred and sixty- 
three were above ground ; namely, five hundred 
and twenty-eight on solid substructions, and 
six thousand nine hundred and thirty-five on 
arches. It was high enough to supply water to 
the summit of the Capitoline Mount. It was 
repaired by Agrippa in his edileship, B.C. 33 
(vid. below, No. 5), and the volume of its water 
was increased by Augustus, by means of the 
water of a spring eight hundred passus from it : 
the short aqueduct which conveyed this water 
was called Aqua Augusta, but is never enumer- 
ated as a distinct aqueduct. Several arches of 
the Aqua Marcia are still standing. 4. Aqua 
Tepula, which was built by the censors Cn. Ser- 
vilius Cepio and L. Cassius Longinus in B.C. 
127, began in a spot in tlie Lucullan or Tuscu- 
lan land, two miles to the right of the tenth 
mile-stone on the Via Latina. It was afterward 
connected with,—5. Agua Julia. ¿vaa the 
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splendid public works executed by Agrippa in 
his edileship, B.C. 33, was the formation of a 
new aqueduct, and the restoration of all the old 
ones. From a source two miles to the right of 
the twelfth mile-stone of the Via Latina, he con- 
structed his aqueduct (the Aqua Julia) first to 
the Aqua Tepula, in which it was merged as 
far as the reservoir (piscina) on the Via Latina, 
seven miles from Rome. From the reservoir 
the water was carried along two distinct chan- 
nels, on the same substructions (which were 
probably the original substructions of the Aqua 
Tepula newly restored), the lower channel be- 
ing called the Aqua Tepula, and the upper the 
Aqua Julia; and this double aqueduct again 
was united with the Aqua Marcia, over the 
water-course of which the other two were car- 
ried. The monument erected at the junction 
of these three aqueducts is still to be seen close 
to the Porta S Lorenzo. It bears an inscrip- 
tion referring to the repairs under Caracalla. 
The whole course of the Aqua Julia, from its 
source, amounted to fifteen thousand four hund- 
red and twenty-six passus, partly on massive 
substructions and partly on arches. 6. Agua 
Virgo, built by Agrippa to supply his baths. Its 
water was as highly esteemed for bathing as 
that of the Aqua Marcia was for drinking. It 
commenced by the eighth mile-stone on the Via 
Collatina, and was conducted by a very circuit- 
ous route, chiefly under the ground, to the M. 
Pincius, whence it was carried on arches to the 
Campus Martius: its length was fourteen thou- 
sand one hundred and five passus, of which 
twelve thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
were under ground. 7. Aqua Alsietina, some- 
times called also Aqua Augusta, on the other 
side of the Tiber, was constructed by Augustus 
from the Lacus Alsietinus (Lago di Martignano), 
which lay six thousand five hundred passus to 
the right of the fourteenth mile-stone, on the 
Via Claudia, and was brought to the part of the 
Regio Transtiberina below the Janiculus. Its 
length was twenty-two thousand one hundred 
and seventy-two passus, of which only three 
hundred and fifty-eight were on arches; and 
its water was so bad that it could only have 
been intended for the supply of Augustus’s Nau- 
machia, and for watering gardens. 8, 9. Aqua 
Claudia and Anio Novus (or Aqua Aniena Nova), 
the two most magnificent of all the aqueducts, 
both commenced by Caligula in A.D. 36, and 
finished by Claudius in A.D. 50. The Agua 
Claudia commenced near the thirty-eighth mile- 
stone on the Via Sublacensis. Its water was 
reckoned the best after the Marcia. Its length 
was forty-six thousand four hundred and six 
passus (nearly forty-six and a half miles), of 
which nine thousand five hundred and sixty- 
seven were on arches. The Anio Novus began 
at the forty-second mile-stone on the Via Sub- 
lacensis. Its length was fifty-eight thousand 
seven hundred passus (nearly fifty-nine miles), 
and some of its arches were one hundred and 
nine feet high. Tn the neighborhood of the city 
these two aqueducts were united, forming two 
channels on the same arches, the Clandia below 
and the Anio Novus above. An interesting 
monument connected with these aqueducts is 
the gate now called Porta Maggiore, which was 
originally a magnificent double arch, by means 
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of which the aqueduct was carried over the Via 
Labieana and the Via Prenestina. Over the 
double arch are three inscriptions, which record 
the names of Claudius as the builder, and of 
Vespasian and Titus as the restorers of the aque- 
duet. By the side of this arch the aqueduct 
passes along the wall of Aurelian for some dis- 
tance, and then it is continued upon the Arcus 
Neroniani or Calimontani, which were added 
by Nero to the original structure, and which 
tenninated at the temple of Claudius, which 
was also built by Nero on the Ceelius, where 
the water was probably conveyed to'a castel- 
lum already built for the Aqua Julia, and for a 
branch of the Aqua Marcia, which had been at 
some previous time continued to the Crelius. 
10. Aqua Crabra, which had its source near that 
of the Julia, and which was originally carried 
right through the Cireus Maximus ; but the 
water was so bad that Agrippa would not bring 
it into the Julia, but abandoned it to the people 
of the Tusculan land. Hence it was called 
Aqua Damnata. At a later period, part of the 
water was brought into the Aqua Julia. Con- 
siderable traces of it remain. 11. Aqua Traja- 
na, was brought by Trajan from the Lacus Sa- 
batinus (now Bracciano) to supply the Janiculus 
and the Regio Transtiberina. 12. Aqua Alez- 
andrina, constructed by Alexander Severus ; its 
source was in the lands of Tusculum, about. 
fourteen miles from Rome, between Gabii and 
the Lake Regillus. Its small height shows that 
it was intended for the baths of Severus, which 
were in one of the valleys of Rome. 13. Aque 
Septimiana, built by Septimius Severus, was per- 
haps only a branch of the Aqua Julia, formed by 
the emperor to bring water to his baths. 14. 
Aqua Algentia had its source at Mount Algidus 
by the Via Tusculana. Its builder is unknown. 
Three of these aqueducts still supply the modern 
city of Rome with water. (1.) The Acqua Ver- 
gine, the ancient Aqua Virgo, which was re- 
stored by Pope Pius IV., and further embellish- 
ed by Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. The 
chief portion of its waters gush out through the 
beautiful Fontana di Trevi, but it also supplies 
tweive other public fountains and the greater 
part of the lower city. (2.) The Acqua Felice, 
named after the conventual name of its re- 
storer, Sixtus V. (Fra Felice), is probably a part 
of the ancient Aqua Claudia, though some take 
it for the Alexandrina. It supplies twenty-seven 
publie fountains and the eastern part of the 
city. (3.) The Acqua Paola, the ancient Alsie- 
tina, supplies the ''ranstevere and the Vatican, 
and feeds, among others, the splendid fountains 
before St. Peter's. — XVI. Srwers. Of these 
the most celebrated was the Cloaca Mazima, 
constructed by Tarquinius Priscus, which was 
formed to carry off the waters brought down 
from the adjacent hills into the Velabrum and 
valley of the Forum. Jt empties itself into the 
Tiber nearly opposite one extremity of the In- 
sula Tiberina. This cloaca was formed by 
three arches, one within the other, the inner- 
most of which is a semicircular vault about 
fourteen feet in diameter. It is still extant in 
its original state, with not a stone displaced.— 
XVII. PaLaces. 1. Palatium, or the imperial pal- 
ace, was situated on the northeast side of the 
Palatine, between the arch of Titus and the 
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sanctuary of Vesta; its front was turned toward 
the Forum, and the approach to it was from the 
Via Sacra, close by the arch of Titus. It was 
originally the house of the orator Hortensius, 
and was enlarged by Augustus, who made it the 
imperial residence. A part of the Palatium 
was called Domus Tibcriana, which was origin- 
ally a separate house of Tiberius on the Pala- 
tine, and was afierward united to the palace of 
Augustus. It was on the side of the hill turned 
` toward the Circus and the Velabrum, and is 
sonictimes called Postica Pars Palatii. It was 
through this part of the palace that the Emperor 
Otho fled into the Velabrum. We read of the 
Domus Tiberiana even after the imperial palace 
had been burned to the ground in the reign of 
Nero; whence it follows that when the palace 
was rebuilt a portion of it still continued to bear 
this name. The Palatium was considerably en- 
larged by Caligula; but it did not satisfy Nero's 
love of pomp and splendor. Nero built two 
magnificent palaces, which must be distinguish- 
ed from one another. "The first, called the Do- 
mus Transitoria Neronis, covered the whole of 
the Palatine, and extended as far as the Esqui- 
line to the gardens of Mecenas. This palace 
was burned to the ground in the great fire of 
Ronic, whereupon Nero commenced a new pal- 
ace, known by the name of Domus Aurca, which 
embraced the whoie of the Palatine, the Velia, 
the valley of the Colosseum, and the heights of 
the Therma of Titus, extended near the Esqui- 
line gate, and was cut through not only by the 
Via Sacra, but also by other streets. The whole 
building, however, was not finished at the time 


of Nero’s death; and Vespasian confined the | 


imperial palace to the Palatine, converting the 
other parts of the Domus Aurea into public or 
private buildings. The palace itself was not 
finished till the time of Domitian, who adorned 
it with numerous works of art. The Emperor 
Septimius Severus added on the south side of 
the Palatine a building called the Septizonium, 
which was probably intended as an Atrium. 
There were considerable remains of this Sep- 
tizonium down to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, When Sixtus V. caused them to be destroy- 
ed, and the pillars brought to the Vatican. 
Among the numerous private palaces at Rome 
the following were some of the most important. 
2. Domus Ciceronis, close to the Porticns Catuli, 
probably onthe northeastern edge ofthe Palatine, 
was built by M. Livius Drusus, and purchased 
by Cicero of one of the Crassi. It was destroy- 
ed by Claudius after the banishment of Cicero, 
but was subsequently rebuilt at the public ex- 
pense. 3. D. Pompeii, the palace of Pompey, 
was situated in the Carine near the temple of 
Tellus. It was afterward the residence of M. 
Antonius. 4. D. Crassi, the palace of L. Cras- 
sus the orator, on the Palatine. 5. D. Scauri, 
also on the Palatino, celebrated for its magnifi- 
cence, subsequently belonged to Clodius. 6. D. 


Lateranorum, on tlie eastern confines of the Cæ- 


lius, was a palace originally belonging to the 
distinguished family of the Plautii Laterani; but 
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after the execution of Plautius Lateranus under . 


Nero, it became imperial property. It was given 
by Septimius Severus to his friend Lateranus, 
and was subsequently the palace of Constantine, 
who adorned it with great magnificence. ‘The 
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modern palace of the Lateran occupies its site. 
—XVIN. Horri. The Horti were parks or gar- 
dens, which were laid out by wealthy Roman 
nobles on the hills around the city, and were 
adorned with beautiful buildings and works of 
art. 1. Horti Laculliani, on Mount Pincius, 
which hill was hence called Collis Hortorum. 
They were laid out by Lucullus, the conqueror 
of Mithradates. In the reign of Claudius they 
belonged to Valerius Asiatieus, who was put 
to death through the influence of Messalina, 
chiefly because she eoveted tlie possession of 
these gardens. From this time they appear to 
have belonged to the imperial house. 2. H. 
Sallustiani, laid out by the historian Sallust, on 
his return from Numidia, in the valley between 
the Quirinal and the Pincius. 3. H. Cesaris, 
bequeathed by Julius Cæsar to the people, were 
situated on the right bank of the Tiber, at the 
foot of the Janiculus, probably on the spot where 
Augustus afterward constructed his great Nau- 
machia. 4. H. Meccnatis, inthe Campus Esqui- 
linus, bequeathed by Mæcenas to Augustus, and 
frequently used by the imperial family. 5. H. 
Agrippine, on the right bank of the Tiber, in 
which Caligula bnilt his Circus. It was here 


that Nero burned the Christians to serve as 


lights for liis nocturnal games, after previously 
wrapping them up in pitch. 6 H. Domitia, also 
on the right bank of the Tiber, in which Hadrian 
built his Mausoleum. 7. H. Pallantiani, on the 
Esquiline, laid out by Pallas, the powerful freed- 
man of Claudius. 8. H. Gcta, on the other side 
of the Tiber, laid out by Septimius Severus. 
—XIX. Seruncnran Monuments. 1. Mausole- 
um Augusti, was situated in the Campus Mar- 
iius, and was built by Augustus as the bnrial- 
place of the imperial family. It was surround- 
ed with an extensive garden or park, and was 
considered one of the most magnificent bnild- 
ings of liis reign; but there are only some in- 
significant ruins ofitstill extant. 2. Mausolcum 
Hadriani, was commenced by Hadrian in the 
gardens of Domitia, on the right bank of the 
‘Tiber, and was connected with the city by the 
Pons JElius; it was finished and dedicated by 
Antoninus Pius, A.D. 140. Here were buried 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, L. Verus, Commodus, 
and probably also Septimius Severus, Geta, and 
Caracalla. This building, stripped of its orna- 
ments, still forms the fortress of modern Rome 
(the castle of S. Angelo). 3. Mausoleum Hel- 
cna, a round building on the Esquiline, of con- 
siderable extent, erected by Constantine as the 
sepulehre of his mother. Its remains, sitnated 
in the street on the right of the Porta Maggiore, 
are now called Torre Pignattara. 4. Sepulcrum 
Scipionum, the burial-place of the Scipios, was 
situated, left of the Via Appia, near the Porta 
Capena. Most of the tombs of the distinguish- 
ed Roman families during the Republican pe- 
riod lay on the Via Appia. The tomb of the 
Scipios was discovered in 1780, about four 
hundred paces within tlie modern Porta S. Se- 
bastiano. It contained many interesting mon- 
uments and inscriptions, which are now de- 
posited in the Museo Pio-Clementino. 5. Se- 
pulcrum Cecilie Metella, erected to the memory 
of Cacilia Metella, the daughter of Metellus Cre- 
ticus, not far from the Circus Maxentii. This 
imposing monument is still cn known 
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by the name of Capo di Bove. 6. Sepulcrum 
Cestii, situated south of the Aventine, near the 
Porta Ostiensis, being partly within and partly 
without the walls of Aurelian. This monument, 
which is still extant, is in the form of a Pyra- 
mid, and was built in the time of Augustus for 
a certain C. Cestius. 7. Sepulcrum Septimii 
Severi, on the Via Appia, built by Septimius Se- 
verus in his life-time, after the model of his Sep- 
tizonium. (Vid. above, XVI., No. 1). —XIX. 
CoLumns. Columus (Columna) were frequently 
erected at Rome to commemorate persons and 
events. 1. Columna Menia, near the end of the 
Forum, toward the Capitol, was erected to the 
honor of the consul C. Manius, who conquered 
the Latins and took the town of Antium, B.C. 
338. 2. Col. Rostrata, also in the Forum, ereet- 
ed in honor of the consul C. Duilius, to com- 
memorate his victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet, D.C. 260. The name of Rostrata was 
given to it from its being adorned with the 
beaks of the conquered ships. Tie inscription 
upon this column, written in obsolete Latin, is 
still preserved. 3. Col. Trajani, in the Forum, 
in which the ashes of the Emperor Trajan were 
deposited. This column is still extant, and is 


one of the most interesting monuments of an-, 


cient Rome. It is, including the pedestal, one 
hundred and seventeen feet high. The top was 
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height is about one hundred and thirty-two feet, 
and without the base and modern ornaments at 
top about eighty-three feet. But the largest 
obelisk at Rome is that which was originally 
transported from Heliopolis to Alexandrea by 
Constantine, and conveyed to Rome by his son 
Constantius, who placed it in the Circus Max- 
imus. Its present position is before the north 
portico of the Lateran church, where it was 
placed in 1588. Its whole height is about one 
hundred aud forty-nine feet, and without the 
base about one hundred and five feet. "There 
are eight other obelisks at Rome, besides those 
mentioned above, but none of them are of his- 
torical importance.—G. Roans LEADING OUT OF 
Rome. Of these the most important were, 1. 
Via Latina, the most ancient of the south roads, 
which issued at first from the Porta Capena, and 
after the time of Aurelian from the Porta Latina. 
It joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. 2. Via 
Appia, the Great South Road, also issued from 
the Porta Capena, and was the most celebrated 
of all the Roman roads. Tt was commenced by 
Appius Clandius when censor, and was event- 
ually carried to Brundisium. Vid. Appra Vra. 
3. Via Ostiensis, originally passed through the 


. Porta Trigemina, afterward through the Porta 


| 


Ostiensis, and kept the left bank of the Tiber to 
Ostia. 4. Via Portuensis, issued from the same 


originally crowned with the statue of the em- | gate as the Via Ostiensis, and kept the right 


peror; it is now surmounted by that of the 
apostle Peter. 


A spiral bas-relief is folded | founded by Claudius, near Ostia. 


bank of the Tiber to Portus, the new harbor 
5. Via Lali- 


round the pillar, which represents the emperor's | cana, issued from the Porta Esquilina, and pass- 
wars against Decebalus and the Dacians, and | ing Labicum, fell into the Via Latina at the 


is one of the most valuable authorities for | station ad Bivium, thirty miles from Rome. 
4. Col. Antonini Pii, | 


archaological inquiries. 


6. 
Via Prenestina, originally the Via Gabina, issued 


erected in honor of Antoninus Pius after his | at first from the Porta Esquilina, and subse- 


death, consisted of a column of red granite on 
a pediment of white marble, and was situated 
in the Campus Martius, near the temple dedi- 
cated to this emperor. It stood at an earlier 
period not far from the Curia Innocenziana on 
Monte Citorio, in the gerden of the Casa della 
Missione. At present the basis only is extant, 
and is preserved in the garden of the Vatican. 
5. Col. M. Aurelit Antonini, generally called the 
Antonine Column, erected to the memory of the 
Emperor M. Aurelius, also in the Campus Mar- 
tius, and still extant. [t is an imitation of the 
Column of ‘Trajan, and contains bas-reliefs rep- 
resenting the wars of M. Aurelius against the 
Marcomanni. — XX. OsgLisks. The Obelisks 
(Obelisci) at Rome were mostly works of Egypt- 
ian art, which were transported from Egypt to 
Rome in the time of the emperors. Augustus 
caused two obelrsks to be brought to Rome, one 
of which was erected in the Circus aud another 
in the Campus Martius. The former was re- 
stored in 1589, and is called at present the Fla- 
minian Obelisk. Its whole height is about one 
hundred and sixteen feet, and without the base 
about seventy-eight fect. The obelisk in the 
Campus Martius was set up by Augustus as a 
sun-dial. 
Citorio, where it was placed in 1792. Its whole 
height is about one hundred and ten feet, and 
withaut the base about seventy-one feet. An- 


| 


| 


! minia at Ancona. 





It stands at present on the Monte | 





quently from the Porta Prenestina. Passing 
through Gabii and Preneste, it joined the Via 
Latina just below Anagnia. 7. Via Tiburtina, 
issued originally from the Porta Esquilina, or 
from the Porta Viminalis, and subsequently 
from the Porta Tiburtina, and proceeded to Ti- 
bur, from which it was continued under the 
name of the Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adria. 
8. Via Nomentana, anciently Ficulnensis, ran 
from the Porta Collina, subsequently from the 
Porta Nomentana, across the Anio to Nomen- 


| tum, and a little beyond fell into the Via Salaria 


at Eretrum. 9. Via Salaria, ran from the Porta 


| Collina, subsequently from the Porta Salaria, 
past Fidene to Reate and Asculum Picenum. 


At Castrum Truentinum it reached the coast, 
which it followed until it joined the Via Fla- 
10. Via Flaminia, the Great 
North Road, commenced in the censorship of 
C. Flaminius, issued from the Porta Flaminia, 
and proceeded past Ocriculum, Narnia, and Pi- 
saurum to Ariminum, from which town it was 
continued under the name of the Via Emilia to 
Placentia and Aquileia. 11. Via Aurelia, the 
Great Coast Road, issued originally from the 
Porta Janiculensis. It reached the coast at 
Alsium, and followed the shore of the Lower 
Sea along Etruria and Liguria by Genoa, as far 
as Forum Julii in Gaul. 

Romui£a, an ancient town of the Hirpini in 


other obelisk was brought to Rome by Caligula, Samnium, on the road from Beneventum to Ta- 
and placed on the Vatican in the Circus of Ca- | rentum, destroyed at an early period by the Ro- 


ligula. It stands at present in front of St. Pe 
ter's, where it was placed in 1586, and its whole 
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mans. 
RómúLus, the founder of the city of Rome, 
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must not be regarded as a real personage. The 
stories about him are mythical, and represent 
the traditional belief of the Roman people re- 
specting their origin. Romulus, which is only 
a lengthened form of Romus, is the Roman peo- 
ple represented as an individual. The common 
legend about Romulus ran as follows: At Alba 
Longa there reigned a succession of kings, de- 
scended from lulus, the son of /Eneas. One 
of the last of these kings left two sons, Numi- 
tor and Amulius. The latter, who was the 
younger, deprived Numitor of the kingdom, but 
allowed him to live in the enjoyment of his 
private fortune. Fearful, however, lest the 
heirs of Numitor might not submit so quietly to 
his usurpation, he caused his only son to be 
murdered, and made his daughter Silvia, or 
Rhea Silvia, one of the Vestal virgins. Silvia 
was violated by Mars, and in course of time 
gave birth to twins. Amulius doomed the 
guilty Vestal and her babes to be drowned in 
the river. In the Anio Silvia exchanged her 
earthly life for that of a goddess, and became 
the wife of the river god. The stream carried 
the cradle in which the children were lying into 
the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far 
and wide. It was stranded at the foot of the 
Palatine, and overturned on the root of a wild 
fig-tree, which, under the name of the Ficus 
Ruminalis, was preserved and held sacred for 
many ages after. A she-wolf, which had come 
to drink of the stream, carried them into her 
den hard by, and suckled them, where they 
were discovered by Faustulus, the king’s shep- 
herd, who took the children to his own house, 
and gave them to the care of his wife, Acca 
Larentia. They were called RomuLus and Re- 
mus, and were brought up with the other shep- 
herds on the Palatine Hill. As they grew up, 
they became distinguished by the beauty of their 
person and the bravery of their deeds, and 
fought boldly against wild beasts and robbers. 
A quarrel having arisen between these shep- 


herds and the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled | 


their cattle on the neighboring hill of the Aven- 
tine, Remus was taken by a stratagem, during 


the absence of his brother, and carried off to | 
This led to the discovery of the. 


Numitor. 
parentage both of Romulus and Remus, who 
now slew Amulius, and płaced their grand- 
father Numitor on the throne. Romulus and 


Remus loved their old abode, and therefore left 


Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. 
A strife arose between the brothers where the 
city should be built, and after whose name it 
should be called. Romulus wished to build it 
on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. It 
' was agreed that the question should be decided 
by augury ; and each took his station on the top 
of his chosen hill. The night passed away, and 
as the day was dawning Remus saw six vul- 
tures ; but at sun-rise, when these tidings were 
brought to Romulus, twelve vultures flew by 
him. Each claimed the augury in his own 
favor; but the shepherds decided for Romnlus, 
and Remus was obliged to yield. Romulus now 
proceeded to mark out the pomaerium of his city 
(vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), and to raise the wall. 


Remus, who still resented the wrong he had | 


suffered, leaped over the wall in scorn, where- 
apon he was slain by his brother. As soon as 
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the city was built, Romulus found his people too 
fewin numbers. He therefore set apart. on the 
Capitoline Hill, an asylum or a sanctuary, in 
Which homicides and runaway slaves might 
take refuge. The city thus became filled with 
men, but they wanted women. Romulus, there- 
fore, tried to form treaties with the neighbor- 
Ing tribes, in order to obtain connubium, or the 
right of legal marriage with their citizens ; but 
his offers were treated with disdain, and he 
accordingly resolved to obtain by force what 
he could not gain by entreaty. In the fourth 
month after the foundation of the city, he pro- 
claimed that games were to be celebrated in 
honor of the god Consus, and invited his neigh- 
bors, the Latins and Sabines, to the festival. 
Suspecting no treachery, they came in num- 
bers, with their wives and children. But the 
Roman youths rushed upon their guests and 
carried off the virgins. The parents of the vir- 
gins returned home and prepared for vengeance. 
The inhabitants of three of the Latin towns, 
Cenina, Antemnz, and Crustumerium, took up 
arms, one after the other, and were successive- 
ly defeated by the Romans. Romulus slew with 
his own hand Acron, king of Cenina, and ded- 
icated his arms and armor, as spolia opima, to 
Jupiter. At last the Sabine king, Titus Tatius, 
advanced with a powerful army against Rome. 
'The fortress of the Saturnian, afterward called 
the Capitoline Hill, was surrendered to the Sa- 
bines by the treachery of Tarpeia, the daughter 
of the commander of the fortress. Vid. Tar- 
| PEIA. On the next day the Romans endeavored 
¿to recover the hill, and a long and desperate 
battle was fought in the valley between the Pal- 
atine and the Capitoline. Atlength, when both 
parties were exhausted with the struggle, the 
Sabine women ruslied in between them, and 
' prayed their husbands and fathers to be recon- 
ciled. "Their prayer was heard ; tlie two peo- 
ple not only made peace, but agreed to form 
only one nation. The Romans continued to 
dwell on the Palatine under their king Romu- 
lus ; the Sabines built a new town on the Cap- 
itoline and Quirinal Hills, where they lived un- 
der their king Titus Tatius. The two kings 
and their senates met for deliberation in the 
valley between the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, 
which was hence called comitium, or the place 
of meeting. But this union did not last long. 
Titus Tatius was slain at a festival at Lavin- 
ium by some Laurentines, to whom he had re- 
! fused satisfaction for outrages which had been 
‘committed by his kinsmen.  Henceforward 
Romulus ruled alone over both Romans and 

Sabines. After reigning thirty-seven years, he 
| was at length taken away from the world. One 
day,as he was reviewing his people in the Cam- 
pus Martius, near the Goat's Pool, the sun 
was suddenly eclipsed, darkness overspread the 
earth, and a dreadful storm dispersed the peo- 
ple. When daylight had returned Romulus had 
disappeared, for his father Mars had carried him 
up to heaven in a fiery chariot (Quirinus Mar- 
tis equis Acheronta fugit. Hor., Carm., iii., 3). 
Shortly afterward he appeared in more than 
mortal beauty to Proculus Julius, and bade him 
tell the Romans to worship him as their guard- 
ian god under the name of Quirinus. Such was 
the glorified end of Romulus in k” pm le- 
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at the time, and though at a later period he found 
fault with it himself, as bearing marks of youth- 
ful exaggeration, it displays abundant evidence 
of his great oratorical powers.—3. Q., the most 
celebrated comic actor at Rome, was a native 
of a tempest, cut up his body, and carried home | of Solonium, a small place in the neighborhood 
the mangled pieces under their robes. As Rom- | of Lanuvium. His histrionic powers procured 


gend. But as it staggered the faith of a : 
ulus was regarded as the founder of Rome, its | him the favor of many of the Roman nobles, 
| 


age, a tale was invented to account for his mys- 
terious disappearance. It was related that the 
senators, discontented with the tyrannical rule 
of their king, murdered him during the gloom 


most ancient political institutions and the or- | and, among others, of the dictator Sulla, who 
ganization of the people were ascribed to him. | presented him with a gold ring, the symbol of 
Thus he is said to have divided the people into | equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the friend- 
three tribes, which bore the names Ramnes, Ti- | ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks of him in 
ties, and Luceres. The Ramnes were supposed | terms both of admiration and affection. Ros- 
to have derived thcir name from Romulus, the | cius was considered by the. Romans to have 
Titics from Titus Tatius the Sabine king, and | reached such perfection in his own profession, 
the Luceres from Lucumo, an Etruscan chief, | that it became the fashion to call every one 
who had assisted Romulus in the war against | who became particularly distinguished in his 
the Sabines. Each tribe contained ten curia, | own art by the name of Roscius. In his youn- 
which received their names from the thirty Sa- | ger years Cicero received instruction from Ros- 
bine women who had brought about the peace | cius; and at a later time he and Roscius often 
between the Romans and their own people. | used to try which of them could express a 
Further, each curia contained ten gentes, and | thought with thc greatest effect, the orator by 
each gens one hundred men. ‘Thus the people, | his eloquence, or the actor by his gestures. 
according to the generalbelief, were divided orig- | These exercises gave Roscius so high an opin- 
inally into three tribes, thirty curia, and three | ion of his art, that hc wrote a work in which he 
hundred gentes, which mustered three thou- | compared eloquence and acting. Like his cel- 
sand men, who fought on foot, and were called | ebrated contemporary, the tragic actor Æsopus, 
alegion. Besides those therc were three hund- | Roscius realized an immense fortune by his 
red horsemen, called Celeres, the same body as | profession. He died in 62. One of Cicero's 
the Equites of a later timc. To assist him in | extant orations is entitled Pro Q. Roscio Come- 
the government of the people, Romulus is said | do. It was delivered before the judex C. Piso, 
to have selected a number of the aged men in | probably in 68, and relates to a claim for fifty 
the state, who were called Patres or Senatores. | thousand scstcrces, which one C. Fannius Che- 
The council itself, which was called the senatus, | rea brought against Roscius.—4. Fanirus. Vid. 
originally consisted of one hundred members; | Fagarus.—5. Orno. Vid. Orno. 
but this number was increased to two hundred ' Roromicus. Vid. Raromacus. 
when the Sabines were incorporated in the state., Roxixa ('Posá»r), daughter of Oxyartes the 
In addition to the senate, there was another as- ¡ Bactrian, fell into the hands of Alexander on 
sembly, consisting of the members of the gentes, ifs capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana, named 
which bore the name of comitia curiata, because | “the rock," B.C. 327. Alexander was so Cap- 
they voted in it according to their division into | tivated by her charms that he married her. 
curiz. | Soon after Alexander's death (323) she gave 
RowüLus AucusrULUs. Vid. AucusTULUS. birth to a son (Alexander Agus), who was ad- 
RomúLus Siuvivs. Vid. Sirvics. mitted to share the nominal sovereignty with 
Roscianum (now Rossano), a fortress on the | Arrhideus, under the regency of Perdiccas. 
castern coast of Bruttium, between Thurii and | Before the birth of the boy she had drawn Sta- 
Paternum. tira, or Barsine, to Babylon by a friendly letter, 
Roscinnvs. Vid. Acus. and there caused her to be murdered. Roxana 
Roscíus. 1. L., a Roman ambassador sent | afterward crossed over to Europe with her son, 
to Fidene in B.C. 438. He and his three col- | and placed herself under the protection of Olym- 
leagues were killed by the inhabitants of Fide- | pias. She shared the fortunes of Olympias, and 
ne, at the instigation of Lar Tolumnius, king | threw herself into Pydna along with the latter, 
of the Veientes. The statues of all four were | where they were besieged by Cassander. In 
erected in the Rostra at Rome.—2. Sex., of | 316 Pydna was taken by Cassander, Olympias 
Ameria, a town in Umbria. The father of this | was put to death, and Roxana and her son were 
Roscius had been murdered at the instigation | placed in confinement in Amphipolis. Here 
of two of his relations and fellow-townsmen, T. | they were detained under the charge of Glau- 
Roscius Magnus and T. Roscius Capito, who | cias till 311, in which ycar, soon after the gen- 
coveted the wealth of their neighbor. These | eral peace then concluded, they were murdered 
two Roscii struck a bargain with Chrysogonus, | in accordance with orders from Cassander. 
the freedman and favorite of Sulla, to divide the Roxonant. Vid. RnoxoraNr. 
property of the murdered man between them. [Runas Promontorium, a promontory of 
But as the proceeding excited the utmost in- | Sarmatia Europza, in the vicinity of the mouth 
dignation at Ameria, and the magistrates of the | of the Rubon. Mannert regards it as the north 
town made an effort to obtain from Sulla the | point of Curland.] 
restitution of the property to the son, the rob- [RusenLrus Pravtus. C., son of Rubellius 
bers accused young Roscius of the murder of | and of Julia, great-grandson of the Emperor Ti- 
his father, and hired witnesses to swear to the | berius, was involved in the accusations which 
fact. Roscius was defended by Cicero (B.C. | Junia Silana brought against Agrippina A D.55: 
80) in an oration which is still extant, and was | he was ordered by Nero to withdraw from Rome 
acquitted. Cicero's speech was greatly admired ' to his estates m Asia, where he employed him- 
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self in the study of the Stoic philosophy; but in | silver plate. ‘The dictator Sulla was descend- 


A.D. 62, Nero's fears having been again excited 
against Rubeltius, the latter was murdered by 
order of the emperor.] 

Resi (Rubustinus: now Ruro), a town in 
Apulia, on the road from Canusium to Brundis- 
ium. 

Runico, a small river in Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic a little north of Ariminum, formed the 
boundary in the republican period between the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia Proper. 
It is celebrated in history on account of Cesar"s 
passage across it at the head of lis army, by 
which act he declared war against the republic. 
A papal decree, issued in 1756, declared the 
modern Lusa to be the ancient Rubico, but the 
Pisatello, a little further north, has better claims 
to this honor. 

Rusra Saxa, called Rubre Breves (sc. Pe- 
tra) by Martial, a small place in Etruria only a 
few miles from Rome, near the River Cremera, 
and on the Via Flaminia. It was near this spot 
that tlic great battle was fought in which Max- 
entius was defeated by Constantine, A.D. 312. 

[Rusrenus Larra, alater Roman tragic writ- 
er, whose Atreus is mentioned by Juvenal (vii., 


72).] 
RunnEsus Lacus. Vid. Narso. 
Rusricatus. 1. Or Usus (now Seibous), a 


considerable river of Numidia in Northern Af- 
rica, rising in the mountains southeast of Cirta 
(now Constantineh), flowing northeast, and fall- 
ing into the Mediterranean east of Hippio Regi- 
us (now Bonah).—2. (Now Llobregat), a small 
river of Hispania Tarraconensis, flowing into 
the sea west of Barcino. 

[Ruertus. 1. Tribune of the plebs along with 
C. Gracchus, proposed the law for founding the 
colony at Carthage, which was carried into ef- 
fect.—2. Q. RunRIUs Varro, who was declared 
a public enemy along with Marius in B.C. 88, 
is mentioned by Cicero as an energctic and pas- 
sionate accuscr.—3. One of the companions of 
Verres in his iniquities.—4. L., a scnator, was 
taken prisoner by Cesar at the capture of Cor- 
finium B.C. 49, and was dismissed by him urn- 
injured. } 

Rusprom Mang. Vid. Ervtmraum Mare. 

Rupia (Rudinus: now Rotigliano or Ruge), 
a town of the Pucetii in Apulia, on the road 
from Brundisium to Venusia, was originally a 
Greek colony, and afterward a Roman muni- 
cipium. Rudiz is celebrated as the birth-place 
of Ennius. 

Ruesium, a town of the Vellavi or Velauni, 
henec called simply Civitas Vellavorum, in Gal- 
lia Aquitanica (in the modern Velay), probably 
the modern St. Paulien or Paulhan, on the front- 
iers of Auvergne. 

Rurinus. 1. P. ConxELIos Rurinus, was con- 
sul B C. 290 with M'. Curius Dentatus, and, in 
conjunction with his colleague, brought the Sam- 
nite war to a conclusion, and obtained a tri- 
umph in consequence. 
ond time in 277, and carried on the war against 
the Samnites and the Greeks in Southern Italy. 
The chief event of his second consulship was 
the capture of the important town of Croton. 
In 275 Rufinus was expelled from the senate 
by the censors C. Fabricius and Q. A2milius Pa- 


pus, on account of his possessing ten pounds of 


He was consul a sec- | 


ed from this Rufinus. His grandson was the 
first of the family who assumed the surname of 
Sulla.—2. Liciníus Rorixus, a jurist, who lived 
under Alexander Severus. There are in the 
¡Digest Scventeen excerpts from twelve books 
of Regule by Rufinus.—3. The chief minister 
of state under Theodosius the Great, was an 
able, but, at the same time, a treacherous and 
dangerous man. He instigated Theodosius to 
those cruel measures which brought ruin upon 
Antioch, A.D.390. After the death of Theo- 
dosius in 395, Rufinus exercised paramount in- 
fluence over the weak Arcadius; but toward 
the end of the ycar a conspiracy was formed 
against him by Eutropius and Stilicho, who in- 
duced Gainas, the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to 
join in the plot. Rubinus was, in consequence, 
slain by the troops of Gainas.—4. Surnamed 
TYRANNIUS, Or Turrantus, or Toranus, a cele- 
brated ccclesiastical writer, was probably born 
about A.D. 345 in Italy. He was at first an in- 
mate of thc monastery at Aquileia, and he aft- 
erward resided many years at a monastery in 
Palestine, where he became very intimate with 
St. Jerome. The two friends afterward quar- 
reled, and Jerome attacked Rufinus with the 
utmost vehemence on account of his support- 
ing the tenets of Origen. After remaining in 
the East for about twenty-six years, Rufinus 
returned to Italy in 397, where he published a 
Latin translation of the Apology for Origen by 
Pamphilus, and of the books of Origen De Prin- 
eipiis, together with an original tract De Adul- 
teratione Librorum Origenis. In the preface to 
the De Principiis, he quoted a pauegyric, which 
Jerome had at an earlier period pronounced 
upon Origen. This led to a bitter correspond- 
ence between the two former friends, which 
was crowned by the Apologia of the one adver- 
sus Hieronymum, and the Apologia of the other 
adversus Rufinum. Rufinus died in Sicily in 
410, to which island he had fled upon the inva- 
sion of Italy by Alaric. Several of his works are 
; extant, but there is no complete edition of them. 
| —5. The author of a little poem in twenty-two 
| lines, Pasiphaes Fabula ex omnibus Metris Hora- 
tiants, Which, as the name imports, contains an 
example of each of the different metres em- 
ployed by Horace. His date is quite uncertain, 
but he may be the same person with the fol- 
lowing.—6. A grammerian of Antioch, whose 
treatise De Metris Comicis, or, rather, extracts 
from it, is contained in the Grammatice Latina 
Auctores Ántiqui of Putschius, Hannov., 1605. 
—7. The author of thirty-eight epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. His date is uncertain; but 
there can be no doubt that he was a Byzantine. 
His verses are of the same light, amatory char- 
acter as those of Agathias, Paulus, Macedonius, 
and others. 
Rurrz, a town in Campania, frequently con- 
founded with Rufrium. 
Rvurrivm, a town of the Hirpini in Samnium. 
| Rurus, Curtius. Vid. CuRTIUS. 
| Rursus Eruzsius, so called from the place of 
| his birth, a celebrated Greek physician, lived in 
| the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117), and wrote 
| several medical works, some of which are still 
extant. 
> Roreus, L. C.ecirius, brother of P. Súlla by 
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the same mother, but not by the same father. 
He was tribune of the plebs D.C. 63, when he 
rendered warm support to Cicero, and, in par- 
ticular, opposed the agrarian law of Rullus. In 
his pretorship, 57, lie joined most of the other 
magistrates in proposing the recall of Cicero 
from banishment. 

Rurus, M. CæLïus, a young Roman noble, 
distinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profli- 
gacy and extravagance. Notwithstanding his 
vices, he lived on intimate terms with Cicero, 
who defended him in B.C. 56 in an oration still 
extant. The accusation was brought against 
him by Sempronius Atratinus, at the instigation 
of Clodia Quadrantaria, whom he had lately de- 
serted. Clodia charged him with having bor- 
rowed money from her in order to murder Dion, 
ihe head of the embassy sent by Ptolemy Au- 
letes to Rome; and with having made an at- 
tempt to poison her. In 52 Caelius was tribune 
of the plebs, and in 50 edile. During the years 
51 and 50 he carried on an active correspond- 
ence with Cicero, who was then in Cilicia, and 
many of the letters which he wrote to Cicero 
at that time are preserved in the collection of 
Cicero's Letters. On the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49 he espoused Cesar’s side, and 
was rewarded for his services by the pretor- 
ship in 48. Being at this time overwhelmed 
with debt, he availed himself of Cesar's ab- 
sence from Italy to bring forward a law for the 
abolition of debts. He was, however, resisted 
by the other magistrates and deprived of his 
office, Whereupon he went into the south of 
Italy to join Milo, whom he had secretly sent 
for from Massilia. Milo was killed near Thurii 
before Calius could join him (vid. Miro), and 
Celius himself was put to death shortly after- 
ward at 'T'harit. 

Rurus, Sextus. Vid. Sextus Rurus. 

Rucu, an important people in Germany, orig- 
inally dwelt on the coast of the Baltic, between 
the Viadus (now Oder) and the Vistula. After 
disappearing a long time from history, they are 
found at a later time in Attila's army ; and after 
Attila's death they founded a new kingdom on 
the northern bank of the Danube, in Austria 
and Hungary, the name of which is still pre- 
served in the modern Rugiland. They have 
left traces of their name in the country which 
they eriginally inhabited in the modern Rigen, 
Rügenwalde, Rega, Regenwalde. 

RurLus, P. Servitius, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 63, proposed an agrarian law, which Cicero 
attacked in three orations which have come 
down to us. It was the most extensive agra- 
rian law that had ever been brought forward ; 
but as it was impossible to carry such a sweep- 
ing measure, it was withdrawn by Rullus him- 
self. 

Ruritivs, P., consul B.C. 132, prosecuted 
with the utmost vehemence all the adherents 
of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been slain in the 
preceding year. In his consulship he was sent 
into Sicily against the slaves, and brought the 
servile war to a close. He remained in the isl- 
and as proconsul in the following year; and, 
with ten commissioners appointed by the senate, 
he made various regulations for the government 
of the province, which were known by the name 
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of Leges Rupilie. Rupilius was condemned in 
the tribunate of C. Gracchus, 123, on account 
of his illegal and cruel acts in the prosecution 
of the friends of Tiberius Gracchus. He was 
an intimate friend of Scipio Africanus the youn- 
ger, who obtained the consulship for him, but 
who failed in gaining the same honor for his 
brother Lucius. He is said to have taken his 
brother’s failure so much to heart as to have 
died in consequence. 

[Rurinius Rex, P., of Preneste, having been 
driven from his native city, is said to have 
served in Africa under Atius Varus, and later, 
when prætor, A.U.C. 711, being proscribed by 
Augustus, to have fled to the camp of Brutus: 
here his arrogance made Horace a bitter ene- 
my to him, and the poet subsequentiy took his 
revenge in a bitter satire on Rupilius.] 

Ruscino, a town of the Sordones or Sordi in 
the southeastern part of Gallia Narbonensis, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, on the River Ruscino 
(now Tet), and on the road from Spain to Narbo. 
A tower of the ancient town is still extant near 
Perpignan, called la Tour de Rousillon. 

Ruse. (Rusellanus: ruins near Grosseto), 
one of the most ancient cities of Etruria, situ- 
ated on an eminence east of the Lake Prelius 
and on the Via Aurelia. It is first mentioned 
in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. It was taken 
by the Romans in B.C. 294, when two thousand 
of its inhabitants were slain, and as many more 
made prisoners. It was subsequently a Roman 
colony, and continued in existence till 1138, 
when its inhabitants were removed to Grosseto. 
The walls of Ruselle still remain, and are some 
ofthe most ancient in Italy. They are formed 
of enormous masses of travertine, piled up with- 
out regard to form, with small stones inserted 
in the interstices. The masses vary from six 
to eight feet in length, and from four to eight 
in height. The area inclosed by the walls forms 
an irregular quadrangle, between ten thousand 
and eleven thousand feet, or about two miles in 
circuit. 

Rusicina (southeast of the modern Storah, 
ruins), a sea-port and Roman colony in Numid- 
ia, used especially as the port of Cirta. 

RusriNuM, a town of Africa Propria (Byza- 
cium), two miles from the sea, between Leptis 
Parva and Hadrumetum. 

Russapir (now Ras-ud-Dir, or Capo di Tres 
Forcas : Rus in ancient Punic, and Ras in Ara- 
bic, alike mean cape), a promontory of Maure- 
tania Tingitana, in Northern Africa, on the coast 
of the Metagonite. Southeast of it was a city 
of the same name (now probably Melillah). 

Rusticus, FaAnius, a Roman historian, and a 
contemporary of Claudius and Nero. 

Rusricus, L. JüNius ARULÉNUS, more usualiy 
called Arulenus Rusticus, but sometimes Junius 
Rusticus. He was a friend and pupil of Petus 
Thrasea, and an ardent admirer of the Stoic 
philosophy. He was put to death by Domitian, 
because he had written a panegyrie npon Thra- 
sea. 

Rusvcurrum (now Colcah, opposite Algier), a 
considerable sea-port in the eastern part of Mau- 
retania Cesariensis, constituted a Roman col- 
ony under Claudius. 

Ruréni, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the 
frontiers of Gallia Narbonensis, in the modern 
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Reeergne. Their chief town was Segodunum, 
afterward Civitas Rutenorum (now Rodez). The 
country of the Ruteni contained silver mines, 
and produced excellent flax. 

[Rurrmia, the mother of C. Cotta, the orator, 
accompanied her son into exile in B.C. 91, and 
remained with him abroad till his return some 
years afterward.] 

Ruttrivs Lurus. Vid. Lupus. 

Ruriníus Numatiinus, Cuaupivs, a Roman 
poet, and a native of Gaul, lived at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
He resided at Rome a considerable time, where 
he attained the dignity of prefectus urbi about 
A.D. 413 or 414. He afterward returned to his 
native country, and has described his return to 
Gaul in an elegiac poem, which bears the title 
of Itincrarium, or De Reditu. Of this poem the 
first book, consisting of six hundred and forty- 
four lines, and a small portion of the second, 
have come down to us. It is superior both in 
poetical coloring and purity of language to most 
of the productions of the age; and the passage 
in which he celebrates the praises of Rome is 
not unworthy of the pen of Claudian. Rutilius 
was a heathen, and attacks the Jews and monks 
with no small severity. The best edition is by 
A. W. Zumpt, Berlin, 1840. 

Rurinius Rurus, P., a Roman statesman and 
orator. He was military tribune under Scipio 
in the Numantine war, pretor B.C. 111, consul 
105, and legatus in 95 under Q. Mucius Sce- 
vola, proconsul of Asia. While acting in this 
capacity, he displayed so much honesty and 
firmness in repressing the extortions of the pub- 
licani, that he became an object of fear and 
hatred to the whole body. Accordingly, on his 
return to Rome, he was impeached of malversa- 
tion (de repetundis), found guilty, and compelled 
to withdraw into banishment, 92. He retired 
first to Mytilene, and from thence to Smyrna, 
where he fixed his abode, and passed the re- 
mainder of his days in tranquillity, having re- 
fused to return to Rome, although recalled by 
Sulla. Besides his orations, Rutilius wrote an 
autobiography, and a History of Rome in Greek, 
which contained an account of the Numantine 
war, but we know not what period it embraced. 

Rurínus, C. Marcius, was consul B.C. 357, 
when he took the town of Privernum. In 356 
he was appointed dictator, being the first time 
that a plebeian had attained this dignity. In 
his dictatorship he defeated the Etruscans with 
great slaughter. In 352 he was consul a sec- 
ond time; and in 351 he was the first plebeian 
censor. He was consul for the third time in 
344, for the fourth time in 342. The son of this 
Rutilus took the surname of Censorinus, which 
in the next generation entirely supplanted that 
of Rutilus, and became the name of the family. 

"id. CENSORINUS. 

RurUna (now Roya), a river on the coast of 
Liguria, Which flows into the sea near Albium 
Intemelinni. 

Ruri, an ancient people in Italy, inhabit- 
ing a narrow slip of country on the coast of 
Latium, a little to the south of the Tiber. Their 
chief town was Ardea, which was the residence 
of Turnus. They were subdued at an early pe- 
riod by the Romans, and disappear from history. 


Rúrúirae or Rúriría (now Richborough), a | 


SADJEI. 


port-town of the Cantii in the southeast of Brit- 
ain, from which persons frequently passed over 
to the harbor of Gessoriacum in Gaul. Excel- 
lent oysters were obtained in the neigliborhood 
of this place (Rutupino edita fundo ostrea, Juv., 
Iv., 141). There are still several Roman re- 
mains at Richborough. 


S. 


SXsa(Zd6a). l. (Inthe Old Testament, Sheba), 
the capital of the Sanzer in Arabia Felix, lay on 
a high woody mountain, and was pointed out by 
an Arabian tradition as the residence of the 
“ Queen of Sheba,” who went to Jerusalem to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon. Its exact site is 
doubtful.— 2. There was another city of the 
same name in the interior of Arabia Felix, where 
a place Sabca is still found, about in the centre 
of El- Yemen.—3. A sea-port town of Athiopia, 
on the Red Sea, south of Ptolemais Theron. A 
town called Zabúr and Zá66ara is mentioned by 
Ptolemy, who places it on the Sinus Adulitanus ; 
and about in the same position Strabo mentions 
a town Sabe (Zá6at) as distinct from Saba. 
The sites of these places (if they are really dif- 
ferent) are sought by geographers at Nowarat, 
or Port Mornington, in the southern part of the 
coast of Nubia, and Massarwah on Foul Bay, on 
the northeastern coast of Abyssinia. 

Sabicon (Zabaxó»), a king of Athiopia, who 
invaded Egypt in the reign of the blind king 
Anysis, whom he dethroned and drove into the 
marshes. The /Ethiopian conqneror then reign- 
ed over Egypt for fifty years, but at length quit- 
ted the country in consequence of a dream, 
whereupon Anysis regained his kingdom. This 
is the account which Herodotus received from 
the priests (ii., 137-140); but it appears from 
Manetho that there were three ZEthiopian kings 
who reigned over Egypt, named Sabacon, Se- 
bichus, and Taracus, whose collective reigns 
amount to forty or fifty years, and who form 
the twenty-fifth dynasty of that writer. The 
account of Manetho is to be preferred to that 
of Herodotus. It appears that this ZEthiopiau 
dynasty reigned over Egypt in the latter half 
of the eighth century before the Christian era. 
They are mentioned in the Jewish records. 
The So, king of Egypt, with whom Hosea, king 
of Israel, made an alliance about B C. 722 (2 
Kings, xvii., 4), was probably the same as Sebi- 
chus; and the Tirhakah, king of the Althiopi- 
ans, who was preparing to make war against 
Sennacherib in 711 (Is., xxxvii., 9), is the same 
as Taracus. 

Sisai or Sina (Sabaot, Lábai: in the Old 
Testament, Shebaiim), one of the chief people 
of Arabia, dwelt in the south western corner of 
the peninsula, in the most beautiful part of Ara- 
bia Felix, the north and centre of the province 
of El- Yemen. So, at least, Ptolemy places them; 
but the earlier geographers give them a wider 
extent, quite to the south of El- Yemen. ‘The 
fact seems to be that they are the chief repre- 
sentatives of a race which, at an early period, 
was widely spread on both sides of the south- 
ern part of the Red Sea, where Arabia and 
Ethiopia all but joined at the narrow strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ; and hence, probably, the con- 
fusion often made between the Sheba and Seba 
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of Scripture, or between the Shebaiim of Arabia 
and the Sebaiîm of /Ethiopia. Another proof 
of the wide extent of this race is furnished by 
ihe mention, in the book of Job, of Sabeans as 
far north, probably, as Arabia Deserta (Job, i., 
15). The Sabeans of El- Yemen were celebrated 
for their wealth and luxury. Their country 
produced all the most precious spices and per- 
fumes of Arabia, and they carried on an exten- 
sive trade with the East. Their capital was at 
Sapa, where we are told that their king was 
kept a close prisoner in his palace. ‘The mon- 
archy was not hereditary, but descended ac- 
cording to an order of succession ‘arranged 
among the chief families of the country. 

SaBíre, a town of Etruria, on the road from 
Cosa to Rome, and on the northwestern corner 
of a lake, which was named after it Lacus Sa- 
BATINUS (now Lago di Bracciano). 

[Sagaria Vana or SABATIUM VADUM. 
Savo.] 

SABATINI, 2 people in Campania, who derived 


Vid. 


their name from the River Sabatus (now Sab- | 


Jato), a tributary of the Calor, which flows into 
the Vulturnus. 

[SaBATRA OY Soatra, a town of Lycaonia, 
where, according to Strabo, water was so scarce 
as to be an article of sale. On the neighboring 
downs were numerous wild asses. ] 

Sapazius (Zafá?toc), a Phrygian divinity, com- 
monly described as a son of Rhea or Cybele. 
In later times he was identified with the mystic 
Dionysus (Bacchus), who hence is sometimes 
called Dionysus Sabazius. For the same reason, 
Sabazius is called a son of Zeus (Jupiter) by 
Persephone (Proserpina), and is said to have 
been reared by a nymph Nyssa; though others, 
by philosophical speculations, were led to con- 
sider him a son of Cabirns, Dionysus (Bacchus), 
or Cronos (Saturn). He was torn by the Titans 
into seven pieces. ‘The connection of Sabazius 
with the Phrygian mother of the gods accounts 
for the fact that he was identified, to a certain 
extent, with Zeus (Jupiter) himself, who is men- 
tioned as Zens (Jupiter) Sabazins, both Zeus 
(Jupiter) and Dionysus (Bacchus) having been 
brought up by Cybele or Rhea. His worship 
and festivals (Sabazia) were also introduced 
into Greece ; but, at least in the time of Demos- 
thenes, it was not thought reputable to take 
part in them, for they were celebrated at night 
by both sexes in a licentious manner. Serpents, 
which were sacred to him, acted a prominent 
part at the Sabazia and in the processions : the 
god himself was represented with horns, be- 
cause, it is said, he was the first that yoked 
oxen to the plough for agriculture. 


[SansaTva. Vid. Savo.] 
SABELLI. Vid. SABINI. 


SABELLIUS, an heresiareh of the third century, 
of whose personal history hardly auy thing is 
known. He broached his heresies in the Libyan 
Pentapolis, of which he appears to have been a 
native. His characteristic dogma related to the 
Divine Nature, in which he conceived that there 
was only one hypostasis or person, identifying 
with each other the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, “so that in one Aypostasis there are three 
designations" (or elvar £v pia vrooTácel vpelc Óvo- 
vacías). 
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was the grand-niece of Trajan, being the daugh- 
ter of Matidia, who was the daughter of Mar- 
ciana, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was mar- 
ried to Hadrian about A.D. 100 through the in- 
fluence of Plotina, the wife of Trajan. The 
marriage did not prove a happy one. Sabina at 
length put an end to her life, and there was a 
report that she had even been poisoned by her 
husband. She was certainly alive in 136, and 
probably did not die till 138, a few months be- 
fore Hadrian. She wasenrolled among the gods 
after her decease. 

Sanixa, Porra, a woman of surpassing beau- 
ty, but licentious morals, was the daughter of 
T. Ollius, but assumed the name of her mater- 
nal grandfather Poppaus Sabinus, who had been 
consul in A.D. 9. She was first married to 
Rufius Crispinus, and afterward to Otho, who 
was one of the boon companions of Nero. The 
latter soon became enamored of her; and, in 
order to get Otho out of the way, Nero sent him 
to govern the province of Lusitania (58). Pop- 
pza now became the acknowledged mistress of 
Nero, over whom she exercised absolute sway. 
Anxious to become the wife of the emperor, 
she persuaded Nero first to murder his mother 
Agrippina (59), who was opposed to such a dis- 
graceful union, and next to divoree and shortly 
afterward put to death his innocent and virtu- 
ous wife Octavia (62). Immediately after the 
divorce of Octavia, Poppwa became the wife of 
Nero. In the following year she gave birth to 
a daughter at Antium, but the infant died at the 
age of four months. In 65 Poppea was preg- 
nant again, but was killed by a kick from her 
brutal husband in a fit of passion. She was 
enrolled among the gods, and a magnificent 
temple was dedicated to her by Nero. Poppea 
was inordinately fond of luxury and pomp, and 
took immense pains to preserve the beauty of 
her person. Thus we are told that all her 
mules were shod with gold, and that five hund- 
red asses were daily milked to supply her with 
a bath. 

SaBixr, one of the most ancient and power- 
ful of the nations of Central Italy. The an- 
cients usually derived their name from Sabinus, 
a son of the native god Sancus. "The different 
tribes of the Sabine race were widely spread 
over the whole of Central Italy, and were con- 
nected with the Opicans, Umbrians, and those 
other nations whose languages were akin to the 
Greek. The earliest traces of the Sabines are 
found in the neighborhood of Amiternum, at 
the foot of the main chain of the Apennines, 
whence they spread as far south as the con- 
fines of Lucania and Apulia. The Sabines may 
be divided into three great classes, called by 
the names of Sabini, Sabelli, and Samnites re- 
spectively. The Saninr proper inhabited the 
country between the Nar, the Anio, and the Ti- 
ber, between Latium, Etruria, Umbria, and Pi- 
cenum. This district was mountainous, and 
better adapted for pasturage than corn. The 
chief towns were Amiternum, Reate, Nursia, 
Cutilie, Cures, Eretum, and Nomentum. ‘The 
SABELLI Were the smaller tribes who issued 
from the Sabines. To these belong the Ves- 
tini, Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, Frentani, and 
In addition to these communities, to 


Sabina, the wife of the Emperor Hadrian, , whom the name of Sabellians is usually re- 
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stricted, the Picentes in Picenum, the Picenti- 
ni, Who were transplanted from the latter coun- 
try to Campania, and the Lucani, were also of 
Sabine origin. The SaxxrrEs, who were by far 
the most powerful of all the Sabine communi- 
ties, are treated of in a separate article. Vid. 
Samnium. There were certain national charac- 
teristics which distinguished the whole Sabine 
race. They were a people of simple and vir- 
tuous habits, faithful to their word, and imbued 
with deep religious feeling. Hence we find fre- 
quent mention of omens and prodigies in their 
country. They were a migratory race, and 
adopted a peculiar system of emigration. In 
times of great danger and distress they vowed 
a Ver Sacrum, or Sacred Spring; and all the 
children born in that spring were regarded as 
sacred to the god, and were compelled, at the 
end of twenty years, to leave their native coun- 
try and scek a new home in foreign lands. The 
form of government among the Sabines was re- 
publican, but in war they chose a sovereign 
ruler (Embratur), whom the Romans sometimes 
call dictator and sometimes king. With the ex- 
ception of the Sabines in Lucania and Campa- 
nia, they never attained any high degree of civ- 
ilization or mental culture; but they were al- 
ways distinguished by their love of freedom, 
which they maintained with the greatest brave- 
ry. Of this the Samnites were the most stri- 
King example. After the decline of the Etrus- 
can power, the Samnites were for a long time 
the greatest people in Italy ; and if they had re- 
mained united, they might have conquered the 
whole peninsula. The Sabines formed one of 
the elements of which the Roman people was 
composed. Inthe time of Romulus, a portion 
of the Sabines, after the rape of their wives and 
daughters, became incorporated with the Ro- 
mans, and the two nations were united into one 
under the gencral name of Quirites. The re- 
mainder of the Sabini proper, who were less 
warlike than the Samnites and Sabellians, were 
finally subdued by M’.Curius Dentatus, B.C. 
290, and received the Roman franchise, sine 
suffragio. The Sabellian tribes concluded a 
treaty with the Romans at an early period, 
namely, the Vestini in 328, and the Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, Peligni, and Frentani in 304; but these 
communities again took up arms against the 
Romans in the Social war (90-88), which ended 
in the complete subjugation of all the Sabellian 
tribes. The history of the wars between the 
Samnites and the Romans is given under Sam- 
NIUM. 

Sasinus. 1. A contemporary poet and a 
friend of Ovid. Ovid informs us that Sabinus 
had written answers to six of the Epistole Hero- 
idum of Ovid. Three answers enumerated by 
Ovid in this passage are printed in many edi- 
tions of the poet's works as the genuine poems 
of Sabinus; but they were written by a modern 
scholar, Angelus Sabinus, about the year 1467. 
—2. M.Cmtius, a Roman jurist, who succeed- 
ed Cassius Longinns, was consul A.D.69. He 
was not the Sabinus from whom the Sabimani 
took their name. He wrote a work, Ad Edic- 
tum Asdilium Curulium. ‘There are no extracts 
from Celius in the Digest, but he is often cited, 
sometimes as Celius Sabinus, sometimes by the 





name of Sabinus only.—3. C. CaLvisius, one of' 


SABINUS. 


Cesar's legates in the civil war, B.C. 48. In 
45 he received the province of Africa from Cæ- 
sar Having been elected prator in 44, he ob- 
tained from Antony the province of Africa again; 
but he did not return to Africa, as the senate, 
after the departure of Antony for Mutina, con- 
ferred it upon Q. Cornificius. Sabinus was con- 
sul 39, and in the following year commanded 
the fleet of Octavianus in the war with Sextus 
Pompey. He was superseded by Agrippa in the 
command of the fleet. He is mentioned, too, 
at a later time as one of the friends of Octavia- 
nus.—4. T. Fiavius, father of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, was one of the farmers of the taxes in 
Asia, and afterward carried on business as a 
money-lender among the Helvetians.—5. Fri- 
vius, elder son of the preceding, and brother of 
the Emperor Vespasian. He governed Mesia 
for seven years during the reign of Claudius, 
and held the important office of prefectos urbis 
during the last eleven years of Nero’s reign. 
He was removed from this office by Galba, but 
was replaced in it on the accession of Otho, 
who was anxious to conciliate Vespasian, who 
conimanded the Roman legions in the East. 
He continued to retain the dignity under Vi- 
tellius; but when Vespasian was proclaimed 
gencral by the legions in the East, and Anto- 
nius Primus and his other generals in the West, 
after the defeat of the troops of Vitellius, were 
marching upon Rome, Vitellius, despairing of 
success, offered to surrender the empire, and 
to place the supreme power in the hands of Sa- 
binus till the arrival of his brother. The Ger- 
man soldiers of Vitellius, however, refused sub- 
mission to this arrangement, and resolved to 
support their sovereign by arms. Sabinus 
thereupon took refuge in the Capitol, where he 
was attacked by the Vitellian troops. In the 
assault the Capitol was burned to the ground, 
Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to death 
by the soldiers in the presence of Vitellius, who 
endeavored in vain to save his life. Sabinus 
was a man of distinguished reputation and of 
unspotted character. He left two sons, Flavius 
Sabinus and Flavius Clemens. Vid. CLEMENS. 
—6. FLAvius, son of the preceding, married Ju- 
lia, the daughter of his cousin Titus. He was 
consul 82, with his cousin Domitian, but was 
afterward slain by the latter.—7. Massurius, a 
hearer of Ateius Capito, was a distinguished 
jurist in the time of Tiberius. This is the Sa- 
binus from whom the school of the Sabiniani 
took its name. Vid. Capito. ‘There is no di- 
rect excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, but he 
is often cited by other jurists, who commented 
upon his Libri tres Juris Civilis. It is conjee- 
tured that Persius means to refer to this work 
(Sat., v., 90) when he says, * Excepto si quid 
Masuri rubrica vetavit." Massurius also wrote 
numerous other works, which are cited by name 
in the Digest.—8. Nvxenipius. Vid. NvwPnrp- 
1us.—9. Poppaus, consul A.D. 9, was appoint- 
ed in the lifetime of Augustus governor of Mæ- 
sia, and was not only confirmed in tliis govern- 
ment by Tiberius, but received from the latter 
the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia in ad- 
dition. He continued to hold these provinces 
till his death in 35, having ruled over Moesia 
for twenty-four years. He was the materna! 
grandfather of Poppæa Sabina, We m 


SABIS. 


nius, one of Cesar's legates in Gaul, who per- 
ished along with Auruneuleius Cotta in the at- 
tack made upon them by Ambiorix in B.C. 54. 

Sais (now Sambre). 1. A broad and deep 
river in Gallia Belgiea and in the territory of 
the Ambiani, falling into the River Mosa.—2. 
A small river on the coast of Carmania.—3. Vid. 
SAPIS. 

SABRATA. Vid. ABROTONUM. 

SABRINA, also called Sapridna (now Severn), 
a river in the west of Britain, which flowed by 
Venta Silurum into the oeean. 

[SABRINA ASstuarium or SABRIANA AÁLSTUA- 
RIUM (Zaópíava tícyvoic), the estuary formed by 
the River Sabrina (now Severn). Vid. SABRINA.] 

[Sapura or Sapurra, the eommander of Ju- 
ba's forces in Africa, defeated C. Curio, Cesar's 
general, in D.C. 49. He was destroyed, with all 
his forces, in B.C. 46, by P. Srrrius.] 

Sacibas (Zaxddac), of Argos, an eminent 
Greek musician, was one of the masters who 
established at Sparta the second great school 
of music, of which Thaletas was the founder, 
as Terpander had been of the first. He gained 
the prize for flutc-playing at the first of the mu- 
sical contests which the Amphictyons estab- 
lished in connection with the Pythian games 
(B.C. 590), and also at the next two festivals in 
suecession (586, 582). Sacadas was a compo- 
ser of elegies as well as a musician. 

Sica (Xákai), one of the most numerous and 
most powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, 
had their abodes east and northeast of the 
Massagete, as far as Serica, in the steppes of 
Central Asia, which are now pcopled by the | 
Kirghiz Khasaks, in whose name that of their | 
ancestors is traced by some geographers. They | 
were very warlike, and excelled especially as 
cavalry, and as archers both on horse and foot. 
Their women shared in their military spirit ; 
and, if we are to believe Allian, they had the | 
custom of scttling before marriage whether the 
man or woman should rule the house, by the 
result of a combat between them. In early 
times tliey extended their predatory incursions 
as far west as Armenia and Cappadocia. They 
were made tributary to the Persian empire, to 
the army of which they furnished a large force 
of cavalry and archers, wlio were among the 
best troops that the kings of Persia had. It | 
should be remembered that the name of the | 
Sace is often used looscly for other Scythian 
tribes, and sometimes for the Scythians in gen- , 
eral. se i 

SACASENE (Laxaoyv7), a fertile district of Ar- | 
menia Major, on the River Cyrus and the con- | 
fines of Albania, so called from its having been | 
at one period conquered by the Sace. A dis- | 
trict of Drangiana bore the same name for a- 
similar reasou. 

Sacer Mons. 1. An isolated hill in the coun- 
try of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio, | 
and west of the Via Nomentana, three miles | 
from Rome, to which the plebeians repaired in | 
their celebrated secessions. The hill is not 
called by any special name at the present day, , 
but there is upon its sammit the Torre di Spec- , 
chio.—2. A mountain in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, near the Minius, probably the modern Puer- 
to de Rabanon, near Ponferrada. 
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and afterward the wife of Nero.—10. Q. Tiru- 


SAGALASSUS. 


SaciíLr, with the surname Martialium, a town 
of the Turduli in Hispania Batica. 

Sacra Via. Vid. Roma, p. 748, b. 

Sacraria, a town in Umbria, on the road be- 
tween Treba and Spoletium, supposed by some 
to be identical with Clitumni l'anum on the 
River Clitumnus. 

[SacnaTIviR, M., of Capua, a Roman eques, 
who fell fighting on Caesar's side at the battle 
of Dyrrachium, B.C. 48.] 

Sacriportus, a small place in Latium, of un- 
eertain site, memorable for the victory of Sulla 
over the younger Marius, B.C. 82. 

[Sacnovin, Junius, and Junius Fronus, two 
Gauls, the former an Æduan, the latter a Trevi- 
ran, were both of noble family, and had received 
the Roman citizenship on account of their serv- 
iees. These chiefs, in the reign of Tiberius, 
A.D. 21, excited an insurrection among the 
Gauls. Florus, who had excited the Belge to 
revolt, was soon overthrown, while Sacrovir, 
who had stirred up the Ædui, though at first in 
a measure suecessful, was defeated by the Ro- 
man legate Silius: they both, after their defeat, 
put themsclves to death.] 

Sacrum Firumen. 1. (Now U:as), a river on 
the western eoast of Sardinia.—2. (Now Tavig- 
nano), a river on the castern coast of Corsica, 
which flowed into the sea at Aleria. 

Sacrum Promonrorium. 1. (Now Cape $t. 
7incent), on the western coast of Spain, said 
by Strabo to be the most westerly point in the 
whole earth.—2. (Now Cape Corso), the north- 
eastern point of Corsica.—3. (Now Cape Iria, also 
Makri, Efta Kavi, or Jedi Burun, i. e., the seven 
points), the extreme point of the mountain Cra- 
gus in Lyeia, between Xanthus and Telmissus. 
—4. (Now Cape Khelidoni), another promontory 


¡In Lycia, near the confines of Pamphylia, and 


opposite the Chclidonian islands, whence it is 


i also called Promonrortum CHELIDONIUM. 


[SaDaLes, the son of Cotys, king of Thraee, 
was sent by his father to the assistance of Pom- 
pey, and fought on his side against Cesar in 
B.C. 48. In conjunction with Scipio, he de- 
feated L. Cassius Longinus, one of Casar’s le- 
gates. Hewas pardoned by Cesar after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia. He died in B.C. 42, leaving 


¡his dominions to the Romans.] 


SaAbYATTES (Ladvarrys), king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father Ardys, and reigned B.C. 629- 
617. He earried on war with the Milesians for 
six years, and at his death bequcathed the war 
to his son and suecessor Alyattes. Vid. Ar- 
YATTES. 

SJEPINUM Or SEPINUM (Sepinas, -átis: now Se- 
pino) a municipium in Samnium, on tlie road 
from Allife to Beneventum. 

S.erisis. 1. (Now Alcoy?) a river on the 
southern coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, west 
of the Sucro.—2. Or Sgránis (Setabitanus : now 


| Jativa), an important town of the Contestani in 


Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Roman muni- 
cipium, was situated on a hill south of the Su- 
ero, and was celebrated for its manufaeture of 
linen. 

SacaLassus (YXayaAacoóc: now ruins at Ai- 
lahshun), a large fortified city of Pisidia, near 
the Phrygian border, a day's journey southeast 
of Apamea Cibotus. It lay, as its large ruins 
still show, in the form of an amphitheatre on 


SAGANUS. 


the side of a hill, and had a citadel on a rock 
thirty feet high. Its inhabitants were reckoned 
the bravest of the Pisidians, and seem, from the 
word Aaredaíuwv on their coins, to have claimed 
a Spartan origin. Among the ruins of the city 
are the remains of a very fine temple, of an 
amphitheatre, and of fifty-two other large build- 
ings. 

Sacinus (Zayavóc), a small river on the coast 
of Carmania. 

Sacara, one of the mouths of the Indus. 

Síciris (Ovid, Ex Pont., iv., 10, 47), a river 
of Sarmatia Europea, falling into a bay in the 
northwest of the Euxine, which was called after 
it Sacanicus Sinus, and which also received the 
River Axiaces. The bay appears to be that on 
which Odessa now stands, and the rivers the 
Bol-Kouialnik and the Mal-Kouiainik. 

[Sacaris, one of the companions of Æneas, 
slain by Turnus in Italy.] 

SAGARTII (2ayáprioL), according to Herodo- 
tus, a nomad people of Persis. Afterward they 
are found, on the authority of Ptolemy, in Me- 
dia and the passes of Mount Zagros. 

Sacra, a small river in Magna Grecia, on the 
southeastern coast of Bruttium, falling into the 
sea between Caulonia and Locri, on the banks 
of which a memorable victory was gained by 
ten thousand Locrians over one hundred and 
twenty thousand Crotoniats. ‘This victory ap- 
peared so extraordinary, that it gave rise to the 
proverbial expression, * It is truer than what 
happened on the Sagra,” when a person wished 
to make any strong asseveration. 

SAGUNTÍA. 1. (Now Xigonza or Gigonza, 
northwest of Medina Sidonia), a town in the 
western part of Hispania Betica, south of the 
Betis.—2. A town of the Arevaci in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, southwest of Bilbilis, near the 
Mons Solarius. 

SAGUNTUM, more rarely Sacuntus (Sagunti- 
nus: now Murviedro), a town of the Edetani or 
Sedetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, south of 
the Iberus, on the River Palantias, about three 
miles from the coast. It is said to have 
been founded by Greeks from Zacynthus, with 
whom Rutulians from Ardea were intermingled, 
whence it is sometimes called Ausonia Sagun- 
tus. It was situated on an eminence in the 
midst of a fertile country, and became a place 
of great commercial importance. Although 
south of the Iberus, it had formed an alliance 
with the Romans ; and its siege by Hannibal, 


B.C. 219, was the immediate cause ofthe second | 


Punie war. 'The inhabitants defended their 
city with the utmost bravery against Hannibal, 
who did not succeed in taking the place till 
after a siege of nearly eight months. The 


greater part of the city was destroyed by Han- , 


nibal; but it was rebuilt by the Romans eight 
years afterward, and made a colony. Sagun- 
tum was celebrated for its manufacture of 


beautiful drinking-cups ; and the figs of the sur- ; a little more. 


SALAMIS. 


the ancient capital of Lower Egypt, and con- 
tained the palace and burial-place of the Pha- 
raohs,as well as the tomb of Osiris. It was 
the chiet seat of the worship of the Egyptian 
goddess Neith (also called Sais), who had here 
a splendid temple in the middle of an artificial 
lake, where a great feast of lamps was Cele- 
brated yearly by Worshippers from all parts of 
Egypt. The city gave its name to the Saites 
Nomos. f 

Salris (Zairic), a surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na), under which she had a sanctuary on Mount 
Pontinus, near Lerna, in Argolis. The name 
was traced by the Greeks to the Egyptians, 
among whom Minerva (Athena) was said to 
have been called Sais. 

SALA. 1. (Now Saale), a river of Germany, 
between which and the Rhine Drusus died. Tt 
was a tributary of the Albis.—2. (Now Saale), 
also a river of Germany and a tributary of the 
Meenus, which formed the boundary between 
the Hermunduri and Chatti, with great salt 
springs in its neighborhood, for the possession 
of which these two communities frequently con- 
tended. —3. (Now Burargag), a river in the 
northern part of the western coast of Maureta- 
nia Tingitana, rises in the Atlas Minor, and falls 
into the Atlantic, north of a town of the same 
name.—4. A river in the same province, south 
of the one last mentioned, rises in the Atlas 
Major, and falls into the Atlantic near the south- 
ern boundary of Mauretania.—5. A Samothra- 
cian town in Thrace, on the coast of the Augean 
Sea, west of the mouth of the Hebrus.—6. A 
town in Pannonia, on the road from Sabaria to 
Petovio.—7. (Now Shella), a town in the north- 
ern part of the western coast of Mauretania Tin- 
gitana, south of the mouth of the river of the 
same name mentioned under No. 3. This town 
was the furthest place in Mauretania toward 
the south possessed by the Romans; for, al- 
though the province nominally.extended further 
south, the Romans never fully subdued the no- 
mad tribes beyond this point. 

SaLacia, the female divinity of the sea among 
the Romans, and the wife of Neptune. The 
name is evidently connected with sal (42c), and 
accordingly denotes the wide, open sea. 

| SaLacia (now Alcacer do Sal), a municipium 
of Lusitania, in the territory of the Turdetani, 
northwest of Pax Julia and southwest of Ebora, 
with the surname of Urbs Imperatoria, cele- 
brated for its woollen manufaetures. 

SALAMIS (ZaAauíc : ZaAauíviog). 1. (Now Ko- 
luri), an island off the western coast of Attica, 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel. 
It forms the southern boundary of the Bay of 
Eleusis. Its form is that of an irregular semi- 
circle toward the west, with many small inden- 
tations along the coast. Its greatest length, 
| from north to south, is about ten miles, and its 

width, in its broadest part, from east to west, 1s 
In ancient times it is said to 


rounding country were much valued in antiqui- | have been called Pilyussa, from the pines which 
ty. The ruins of the ancient town, consisting | grew in it, and also Sciras and Cychrea, from 


of a theatre and a temple of Bacchus, are extant 
at Murviedro, which is a corruption of Muri 
veteres. 

Sais (Záic, Eaítrgc: ruins at Sa-el- Hajjar), a 
great city of Egypt, in the Delta, on the eastern 
side of the Canopic branch of the Nile. 


| the names of two native heroes. 





It is further 
said to have been called Salamis from a daugh- 
ter of Asopus of this name. It was colonized 
at an early time by the Aacide of Algina. 

' Telamon, the son of Alacus, fled thither after 


It was | the murder of his half-brother Phocus, and be- 
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came sovercigu of the island. His son Ajax 
accompanied the Grecks with twelve Salaminan 
ships to the Trojan war. 
independent state till about tlie beginning of the 
forticth Olympiad (B.C. 620), when a dispute 
arose for its possession between the Megarians 


1 





SALERNUM. 


rison stationed iu the town. ‘The original site 
of Salapia was at somo distance from the coast ; 


Salamis continued an | but, in consequence ofthe unhealthy exhalations 


arising from the lake above mentioned, the in- 
habitants removed to a new town on the sea- 
coast, which was built by M. Hostilius with the 


and the Athenians. After a long struggle, it | approbation of the Roman senate, about B.C. 


first fell into the hands of the Megarians, but | 200. 


was finally taken possession of by the Atheni- 
ans through a stratagem of Solon (vid. SoLoN), 
and became onc of the Attic demi. It contin- 
ued to belong to Athens till the time of Cas- 
sander, when its inhabitants voluntarily surren- 
dered it to the Macedonians, 318. ‘The Athe- 
nians recovered the island in 232 through means 
of Aratus, and punished the Salaminians for 
their desertion to the Macedonians with great 
severity. The old city of Salamis stood on the 
south side of the island, opposite /Egina ; but 
this was afterward deserted, and a new city of 
the same name built on the castern coast, oppo- 
site Attica, on a small bay now called Ambela- 
kia. Even this new city was in ruins in the 
time of Pausanias. At the extremity of the 
southern promontory forming this bay was the 
small island of PsyrraLia (now Lypsokutalz), 
which is about a mile long, and from two hund- 
red to three hundred yards wide. Salamis is 
chiefly memorable on account of the great battle 
fought off its coast, in which the Persian fleet of 
Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks, B.C. 480. 
The battle took place in the strait between the 
eastern part of the island and the coast of Attica, 
and the Greck fleet was drawn up in the small 
bay in front of the town of Salamis. The battle 
was witnessed from the Attic coast by Xerxes, 
who had erected for himself a lofty throne on 
one of the projecting declivities of Mount Ega- 
leos.—2. A city of Cyprus, situated in the mid- 
dle of the castern coast, a little north of the 
River Pedizus. It is said to have been founded 
by Teucer, the son of Tclamon, who gave it the 
name of his native island, from which he had 
been banished by his father. Salamis possess- 
ed an excellent harbor, and was by far the most 
important city in the whole of Cyprus. It be- 
came subject to the Persians with the rest of 
the island; but it recovered its independence 
about 385, under Evagoras, who extended his 
sovereignty over the greater part of the island. 
Vid. Cyprus. Under the Romans the whole of 
the eastern part of the island formed part of the 
territory of Salamis. In the time of Trajan a 
great part.of the town was destroyed in an in- 
surrection of the Jews; and under Constantine 
it snffered still more from an earthquake, which 


buried a large portion of the inhabitants beneath | 


its ruins. It was, however, rebuilt by Constan- 
tine, who gave it the name of Constantia, and 
made it the capital of the island. ‘There are 
still a few ruins of this town. 

Sauaria (Salapinus: now Salpi), an ancient 
town of Apulia, in the district Daunia, was sit- 





uated south of Sipontum, on a lake named after : 


it. According to the common tradition it was 
founded by Diomedes, though others ascribe its 
foundation to the Rhodian Elpias. It is not 


revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Canne, 
but it subsequently surrendered to the Romans, 


This new town served as the harbor of 
Arpi. The ruins of the ancient town still exist 
at some distance from the coast at the village 
of Salm. 

SaLarina Parvus (now Lago di Salpi), a lake 
of Apulia, between the mouths of the Cerbalus 
and Aufidus, which derived its name from the 
town of Salapia situated upon it, and which M. 
Hostilius connected with the Adriatic by means 
of a canal. 

SaLaría, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, and a Roman colony. 

SaLAníA Via. Vid. Roma, p. 756, b 

SaLasst, a brave and warlike people 1n Gallia 
‘Transpadana, in the valley of the Duna, at the 
foot of the Graian and Pennine Alps, whom 
some regarded as a branch of the Salyes or Sal- 
luvii in Gaul. They defended tie passes of the 
Alps in their territory with such obstinacy and 
courage that it was long before the Romans 
were able to subdue them. At length, in the 
rcign of Augustus, the country was permanently 
occupied by Terentius Varro with a powerful 
Roman force; the greater part of tho Salassi 
were destroyed in battle, and tlie rest, amount- 
ing to thirty-six thousand, were sold as slaves. 
Their chicf town was Augusta Pretoria (now 
Aosta), which Augustus colonized with soldiers 
of the Preetorian cohorts. 

Sana (XaAóaí: ruins at Boujayah or Del- 
lyz ?),a large sca-port town of Nortliern A frica, 
originally the eastern frontier town of the king- 
dom of Mauretania, afterward in Mauretania 
Caesariensis, and, after the division ofthat prov- 
ince, the western frontier town of Mauretania 
Sitifensis. Augustus made it a colony. 

SaLDüBa. 1. (Now Rio Verde), a river in the 
territory of the Turduli in Hispania Betica, at 
the mouth of which was situated a town of the 
same name.—2. Vid. Cmsaraucusta. 

SALE (2447), a town on the coast of Thrace. 

SALEBRO, a place in Etruria between Cosa 
and Populonium. 

SaLEiUs Bassus. Vid. Bassus. 

SALEM, 1. C., peace, the original name of Jeru- 
SALEM (Gen., xiv., 18). 

SALENTINI OF SALLENTINI, a people in the 
southern part of Calabria, who dwelt around the 
promontory Iapygium, which is hence called 
SALENTINUM or SALENTINA. They laid claim to. 
a Greek origin, and pretended to have come 
from Crete into Italy under the guidance of Ido- 
meneus. ‘They were subdued by the Romans 
at the conclusion of their war with Pyrrhus, and 
having revolted in the second Punic war, were 
again easily reduced to subjection. 

[SALENTINUM PROMONTORIUM. 
TINI.] 

SaLERNUM (Salernitanus: now. Salerno), ah 


Vid. SALEN 


| XX, ancient town in Campania, at the innermost 
mentioned till the second Punic war, when it. 


a harbor at the foot of the hill. 


corner of the Sinus Pestanus, was situated on 
a height not far from the coast, and possessed 
It was made a 


and delivered to the latter the Carthaginian gar- | Roman colony at the same time as Pnteoli, B.C 
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194; but it attained its greatest prosperity in 
the Middle Ages, after it had been fortified by 
the Lombards. 

SALGANEUS or SaALcANÉA (Zadyaveúc: XaAyá- 
vloc, ZaAyaveírgc), a small town of Bootia, on 
the Euripus, and on the road from Anthedon to 
Chalcis. 

[Sanienus, T., a centurion in Cæsar’s army 
in Africa, in B.C. 46, induced the two Titii to 
surrender their ship to C. Virgilius, the Pom- 
pcian leader. He was subsequently dismissed 
from the army by Cesar with disgrace.—S. Crx- 
MENS, à Senator in the reign of Nero.] 

SaLinz, salt-works, the name of sevcral 
towns whicl possessed salt- works in their vicin- 
ity. 1. A town in Britain, on tlie eastern coast, 
in the southern part of Lincolnshire.—2. A town 
of the Suetrii, in the Maritime Alps, in Gallia 
Narbonensis, east of Reii.—3. (Now Torre delle 
Saline), a place on the coast of Apulia, near Sa- 
lapia.—4. A placc in Picenum, on the River San- 
nus (now Salino).—5. (Now Torda), a place in 
Dacia.—6. Sariw; HercuLeæ, near Hercula- 
num, in Campania. 

SALINATOR, Livius. 1. M., consul B.C. 219 
with L, /Emilius Paulus, carried on war along 
with his eolleague against the Illyrians. On 
their return to Rome, botli consuls were brought 
to trial on the charge of having unfairly divided 
the booty among the soldiers. Paulus escaped 
with difficulty, but Livius was condemned. The 
sentence seems to have been an unjust one, and 
Livius took his disgrace so rauch to heart that 
he left the city and retired to his cstate in the 
country, where he lived some years without 
taking any part in public affairs. In 210 the 
consuls compelled him to return to the city, and 
in 207 he was elected consul a second time with 
C. Claudius Nero. He shared with his col- 
league in the glory of defeating Hasdrubal on 
the Metaurus. (For details, vid. Nero, CLau- 
pius, No. 2). Next year (206) Livius was sta- 
tioned in Etruria as proconsul, with an army, 
and his imperium was prolonged for two suc- 
cessive ycars. In 204 he was censor with his 
former colleague in the consulship, Claudius 
Nero. The two censors had long been cnc- 
mies; and their long-smothered resentment 
now burst forth, and occasioned no small scan- 
dal in the state. Livius, in his censorship, im- 
poscd a tax upon salt, in consequence of which 
he received the surname of Salinator, which 
seems to have becn given him in derision, but 
which became, notwithstanding, hereditary in 
his family.—2. C., curule edile 203, and pretor 
202, in which year he obtained Bruttium as his 
province. In 193 he fought under the consul 
against the Boii, and in the same ycar was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship.—3. 
C., pretor 191, when he had the command of 
the fleet in the war against Antiochus. He was 
consul 188, and obtained Gaul as his province. 

SALLENTINL Vid. SALENTINI. 

SaLLustivus Or SaLustius (XaAÀo?o7.0C). 
Prefectus Preetorio under the Emperor Julian, 
with whom he was on terms of friendship. Sal- 
lustius was a heathen, but dissuaded thc em- 
peror from persecuting the Christians. He Was 
probably the author of a treatise Ilepi Jedy ral 
kóguov, which is still extant. If so, he was at- 


SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS. 


The best edition of this treatise is by Orellius, 
Turici, 1821.—2. A Cynic philosopher of some 
note, who lived in the latter part of the fifth 
| century after Christ. He was a native of Eme- 
, Sa in Syria, and studied successively at Emesa, 
| Alexandrea, and Athens. Sallustius was sus- 
pected of holding somewhat impious opinions 
regarding the sods. He seems, at least, to have 
becn unsparing in his attacks upon the fanat- 
ical theology of the Neo-Platonists. 
SALLUSTIUs Crispus, C., or Sanustius. 1. 
The Roman historian, belonged to a plebeian 
family, and was born B.C. 86 at Amiternum, in 
thc country of the Sabines. He was quastor 
about 59, and tribune of the plebs in 52, the 
ycar in Which Clodius was killed by Milo. In 
his tribunate he joined the popular party, and 
took an active part in opposing Milo. It is said 
that he had been caught by Mito in the act of 
adultery with his wife Fausta, the daughter of 
the dictator Sulla; that he had received a sound 
whipping from the husband, and that he had 
been let off only on payment of a sum of money. 
In 50 Sallust was expelled from the senate by 
the censors, probably because he belonged to 
Cexsar’s party, though some give as the ground 
of his cjection from the senate the act of adul- 
tery already mentioned. In the civil war he 
followed Caesar's fortune. In 47 we find him 
prætor clect, by obtaining which dignity he was 
restored to his rank. He nearly lost his life in 
a mutiny of some of Cesar's troops in Campa- 
nia, who had been led thither to pass over into 
Africa. Hc accompanied Cesar in his African 
war, 46, and was left by Cesar as the governor 
of Numidia, in which capacity he is charged 
with liaving oppressed the people, and enriched 
himself by unjust means. He was aecused of 
maladministration before Cesar, but it does not 
appear that he was brought to trial. The charge 
is somewhat confirmed by the fact of his be- 
coming immensely rich, as was shown by the 
cxpensive gardens which he formed (horti Sal- 
lustiani) on the Quirinalis. He retired into priv- 
acy after he returned from Africa, and he pass- 
ed quictly through the troublesome period after 
Cesar's death. He died 34, about four years 
before the battle of Actium. ‘The story of his 
marrying Cicero's wife Terentia ought to be 
rejected. It was probably not till after his re- 
turn from Africa that Sallust wrote his histor- 
ical works. 1. The Catilina, or Bellum Catils- 
narium, is a history of the conspiracy of Cati- 
line during the consulship of Cicero, 63. The 
introduction to this history, whieh some critics 
admire, is only a feeble and rhetorical attempt 
to act the philosopher and moralist. The his- 
tory, however, is valuable. Sallust was a liv- 
ing spectator of the events which he describes, 
and, considering that he was not a friend of 
Cicero, and was a partisan of Cesar, he wrote 
with fairness. The speeches which he has 1n- 
serted in liis history are certainly his own com- 





l.|position; but we may assume that Cesar's 


speech was extant, and that he gave the sub- 
stance of it. 2. The Jugurtha, or Bellum Ju- 
gurthinum, contains the history of the war of 
the Romans against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
which began 111 and continued until 106. It 
is likely cnough that Sallust was led to write 


tached to the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists.! this work from having resided in Africa, and 
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that he collected some materials there. He 
cites the Punic Books of King Hiempsal as 
authority for his general geographical deserip- 
tion (Jug., c. 17). The Jugurthine war has a 
philosophical introduction of the same stamp as 
that to the Catilina. As a history of the eam- 
paign, the Jugurthine war is of no value: there 
is a total neglect of geographieal precision, and 
apparently not a very strict regard to chronol- 
ogy. 3. Sallustius also wrote Historiarum Libri 
Quinque, whieh were dedicated to Lueullus, a 
son of L. Licinius Lucullus. The work is sup- 
posed to have comprised the period from the 
consulship of M /Emilius Lepidus and Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus, 78, the year of Sulla's death, to 
the eonsulship of L. Vulcatius Tullus and M. 
¿Emilius Lepidus, 66, the year in which Cieero 
was pretor. This work is lost, with the excep- 
tion of fragments which have been colleeted 
and arranged. The fragments eontain, among 
other things, several orations andletters. Some 
fragments belonging to the third book, and re- 
lating to the war with Spartaeus, have been 
published from a Vaticau MS. in the present 
century. 4. Duc Epistole de Re Publica ordi- 
nanda, which appear to be addressed to Cesar 
at the time when he was engaged in his Span- 
ish eampaign (49) against Petreius and Afra- 
nius, and are attributed to Sallust; but the opin- 


ions of critics on their authentieity are divided. | 


5. The Declamatio in Sallustium, which is at- 
tributed to Cieero, is generally admitted to be 
the work of some rhetorician, the matter of 
whieh is the well-known hostility between the 
orator and the historian. The same opinion is 
generally maintained as to the Declamatio in 
Ciceronem, Which is attributed to Sallust. Some 
of the Roman writers considered that Sallustius 
imitated the style of Thucydides. His language 
is generally concise and perspicuous: perhaps 
his love of brevity may have eaused the am- 
biguity that is sometimes found in his senten- 
ces. He also affeeted archaic words. ‘Though 
he has eonsiderable merit as a writer, his art 
is always apparent. He had no pretensions to 
great researeh or precision about facts. His 
reflections have often something of the same 
artificial and eonstrained charaeter as his ex- 
pressions. One may judge that his object was 
to obtain distinction as a writer; that style was 
what he thought of more than matter. He has, 
however, probably the merit of being the first 
Roman who wrote what is usually ealled histo- 
ry. He was not above his contemporaries as a 
politician ; he was a party man, and there are 
no indications of any comprehensive views, 
which had a whole nation for their objeet. He 
hated the nobility, as a man may do, without 
loving the people. The best editions of Sallust 
are by Corte, Lips., 1724 ; Gerlaeh, Basil., 1823- 
1831, 3 vols.; and by Kritz, Lips., 1828-1834, 
2 vols. ; [second edition, 1847, 2 vols.]—2. The 
grandson of the sister of the historian, was 
adopted by the latter, and inherited his great 
wealth. In imitation of Mecenas, he prefer- 
red remaining a Roman eques. On the fall of 
Maecenas he beeame the prineipal adviser of 
Augustus. He died in A.D. 20, at an advanced 
age. One of Horaee's odes (Carm., il., 2) is 
addressed to him. 

[Saumacis (ZaApakíc), a fountain in Halicar- 
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nassus, the water of whiel was believed to nave 
the property of rendering those who bathed in 
it effeminate. ] : 

SanwaNTIcA (now Salamanca), eailed Her- 
mantica or Hermanvica by Livy, and Erman- 
rica by Polybius, an important town of the Vet- 
tones in Lusitania, south of the Durius, on the 
road from Emerita to Cesaraugusta. It was 
taken by Hannibal. A bridge was built here by 
Trajan, of which the piers still exist. 

SALMONE Or SaLMONÍA (ZaAuóvg, ZaAuovía), 
a town of Elis, in the district Pisatis, on the 
River Enipeus, said to have been founded by 
Salmoneus. 

SaLmoneus (ZaAuovebóc) son of Æolus and 
Enarcte, and brother of Sisyphus. He was first 
married to Aleidiee and afterward to Sidero; 
by the former of whom he became the father 
of Tyro. He originally lived in Thessaly, but 
emigrated to Elis, where he built the town of 
Salmone. His presumption and arrogance were 
so great that he deemed himself equal to Jupi- 
ter (Zeus), and ordered sacrifiees to be offered 
to himself; nay, he even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter (Zeus), but the father 
of the gods killed him with his thunderbolt, de- 
stroyed his town, and punished him in the low- 
er world. His daughter Tyro bears the patro- 
nymic Salmonis. 

SALMONÍUM or SALMONE (ZaAuóviov, XaAuóvg: 
now Cape Salmon), the most easterly promon- 
tory of Crete. 

Saumyvessus, called HarwvpEssus also in 
later times (ZaA4vógoocóc, 'A2uvógocóc: ZaoAuv- 
Ófcctoc: now Midja or Midjeh),a town of Thrace, 
on the coast of the Euxine, south of the prom- 
ontory Thynias. The name was originally ap- 
plied to the whole eoast from this promontory 
to the entranee of the Bosporus; and it was 
from this eoast that the Blaek Sea obtained the 
name of Pontus Arenos ('A£evoc), or inhospita- 
ble. The eoast itself was rendered dangerous 
by shallows and marshes, and the inhabitants 
were aecustomed to plunder any ships that were 
driven upon them. 

Sato (now Xalon), a tributary of the Iberus 
in Celtiberia, whieh flowed by Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of Martial, who aeeordingly frequently 
mentions it in his poems. 

[SaLopurumM. Vid. SALORDURUM.] 

SALONA, SALONA, OF SALON (ZàAov : now Sa- 
lona), an important town of Illyria and the eap- 
ital of Dalmatia, was situated on a small bay of 
the sea. It was strongly fortified by the Ro- 
mans after their conquest of the country, and 
was at a later time made a Roman colony, and 
the seat of a conventus juridicus. The Emper- 
or Diocletian was born at the small village Dio- 
clea near Salona; and after his abdieation he 
retired to the neighborhood of this town, and 
here spent the rest of his days. The remains 
of his magnificent palaee are still to be seen at 
the village of Spalatro, the aneient SroraTux, 
three miles south of Salona. 

SALONINa, CorNELÍa, wife of Gallienus and 
mother of Saloninus. She witnessed with her 
own eyes the death of her husband before Mi- 
lan in A.D. 268. . 

SALONINUS, P. Lictnius ConwNELiUus VALERIA- 
Nus, son of Gallienus and Salonina, grandson 
of the Emperor Valerian. When his father and 
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grandfather assumed the title of Augustus in 
A.D. 253, the youth received the designation of 
Casar. Some years afterward he was left in 
Gaul, and was put to death upon the capture of 
Colonia Agrippina by Postumus in 259, being 
about seventeen years old. 

SALorDURUM (now Soleure or Solothurn), a 
town of the Helvetii, on the road from Aventi- 
cum to Vindonissa, was fortified by the Romans 
about A.D. 350. 

[Sarsut@ Fons, a fountain in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sordice Lacus, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, south from Narbo: it corresponds to the 
Fountain of Salses near the Etang de Leucate.] 

Satsum Fiumen, a tributary of the Betis, in 
Hispania Betica, between Attegua and Attubis. 

SALVIANUS, an accomplished ecclesiastical 


writer of the fifth century, was born in the vi- | 
cinity of Treves, and passed the latter part of his | 


life as a presbyter of the church at Marseilles. 
The following works of Salvianus are still ex- 
tant: 1. Adversus Avaritiam Libri IV., ad Ecele- 
siam Catholicam, published under the name of 
Timotheus about A.D. 440. 2. De Providentia s. 
de Gubernatione Dei et de Justo Dei presentique 
Judicio Libri, written during the inroads by the 
barbarians upon the Roman empire, 451-455. 
3. Epistole IX., addressed to friends upon fa- 
miliar topics. The best edition of these works 
is by Baluzius, 8vo, Paris, 1684. 

SALVIDIENUS Rurus, Q., one of the early 
friends of Octavianus (Augustus), whose fleet 
he commanded in the war against Sextus Pom- 
peius, D.C. 42. In the Perusinian war (41-40) 
hie took an active part as onc of Octavianus's 
legates against L. Antonius and Fulvia. He 
was afterward sent into Gallia Narbonensis, 
from whence he wrote to M. Antonius, offering 
to induce the troops in his province to desert 
from Octavianus. But Antonius, who had just 
been recouciled to Octavianus, betrayed the 
treachery of Salvidienus. The latter was forth- 
with summoned to Rome on some pretext, and 
on his arrival was accused by Octavianus in the 
senate, and condemncd to death, 40. 

SaLvivus, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Tryphon, 
which he assumed. Vid. TRYPHON. 

SaLvius Juniinus. Vid. JULIANUS. 

SaLvius Orno. Vid. Orno. 

[SaLvius or SyLvius, otherwise called Pore- 
mus, the author of a sacred calendar, drawn up 
A.D. 448, which is entitled Laterculus s. Index 
Dierum Festorum, and which includes heathen 
as well as Christian festivals, is generally be- 
lieved to have been Bishop of Martigny, in the 
Valais.] 

Sanus, a Roman goddess, the personification 
of health, prosperity, and the public welfare. 
In the first of these three senses she answers 
closely to the Greek Hygieia, and was accord- 
ingly represented in works of art with the same 
attributes as thc Greek goddess. In the sec- 
ond sense she represents prosperity in general. 
In the third sense she is the goddess of the pub- 
lic welfare (Salus publica or Romana). In this 
capacity a temple had been vowed to her, in the 
year B.C. 397, by the censor C. Junius Bubul- 
cus, on the Quirinal Hill, which was afterward 
decorated with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. 
She was worshipped publicly on the 30th of 
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April, in conjunction with Pax, Concordia, and 
Janus. It had been customary at Rome every 
year, about the time when the consuls entered 
upon their office, for the augurs and other high- 
priests to observe the signs for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fortunes of the republic dur- 
ing the coming year: this observation of the 
signs was called augurium Salutis. Inthe time 
of Cicero this ceremony had become neglected ; 
but Augustus restored it, and the custom after- 
ward remained as long as paganism was the re- 
ligion of the state. Salus was represented, like 
Fortuna, with a rudder, a globe at her feet, and 
sometimes in a sitting posture, pouring from a 
patera a libation upon an altar, around which a 
serpent is winding. 

SaLusTIus. Vid. SALLUSTIUS. 

SaLYEs Or SaLLuvir, the most powerful and 
most celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, inhab- 
ited the southern coast of Gaul from the Rhone 
to the Maritime Alps. They werc troublesome 
neighbors to Massilia, with which city they fre- 
quently carried on war. They were subdued 
by the Romans in B.C. 123 after a long and ob- 
stinate struggle, and the colony of Aqua Sex- 
tiz was founded in their territory by the con- 
sul Sextius. 

Samacnonitis Lacus. 
cus. 

Samara. Vid. SAMAROBRIVA. 

SAMARIA (Zapápeia : Heb. Shomron; Chaldee, 
Shamrain: Zapapeíc, Zapapeírgc, Samarites, pl. 
Zayapeic, Zauapeirai, Samarite), afterward Sk- 
BASTE (2e6007% : ruins at Scbustich), one of the 
chief cities of Palestine, was built by Omri, 
king of Isracl (about B.C. 922), on a hill in the 
midst of a plain surrounded by mountains, just 
in the centre of Palestine, west of the Jordan. 
Its name was derived from Shemer, the owner 
of the hill which Omri purchased for its site. 
It was the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and 
the chief seat of the idolatrous worship to which 
the ten tribes were addicted, until it was taken 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (about B.C. 
720), who carried away the inhabitants of the 
city and of the surrounding country, which is 
also known in history as Samaria (vid. below), 
and replaced them by heathen tribes from the 
eastern provinces of his empire. These set- 
tlers, being troubled with the wild beasts, who 
had become numerous in the depopulated coun- 
try, sought to propitiate the god of the land; 
and Esarhaddon sent them a priest of the tribe 
of Levi, who resided at Bethel, and taught them 
the worship of the true God. The result was 
a strange mixture of religions and of races. 
When the Jews returned from the Babylonish 
captivity, those of the Samaritans who wor- ' 
shipped Jehovah offered to assist them in re- 
building the temple at Jerusalem ; but their aid 
was refused, and hence arose the lasting hatred 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. This 
religious animosity reached its height when, 1n 
the reign of Darius Nothus, the son of the Jew- 
ish high-priest, having married the daughter of 
Sanballat, governor of Samaria, went over to 
the Samaritans and became high-priest of a 
temple which his father-in-law built for him on 
Mount Gerizim, near Sichem. “The erection of 
this temple had also the effect of diminishing 
the importance of the city of — Under 


Vid. Semecnonitis La- 
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tac Syrian kings and the Maccabean princes, 
we find the name of Samaria used distinctly as 
that of a province, which consisted of the dis- 
trict between Galilce on the north and Judea 
on the south. In the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Samaritans escaped by conform- 
ing to the king’s edicts and dedicating the tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim to Jupiter (Zeus) Helle- 
nius, B.C. 167. As the power of the Asmonean 
princes inercased, they attacked the Samari- 
tans; and, about B.C. 129, John Hyrcanus took 
and destroyed the temple on Mount Gerizim and 
the city of Samaria. The latter seems to have 
been soon rebuilt. Pompey assigned the dis- 
trict to the province of Syria, and Gabinius for- 
tified the city anew. Augustus gave the dis- 
trict to Herod, who greatly renovated the city 
of Samaria, which he called Sebaste, in honor 
of his patron. Still, as the Samaritans contin- 
ued to worship on Mount Gerizim, even after 
their temple had been destroyed, the neighbor- 
ing city of Sichem was regarded as their eap- 
ital, and, as it grew, Samaria declined; and, by 
the fonrth century of our era, it had become a 
place of no importance. Its beautiful site is 
now occupied by a poor village, whieh bears the 
Greek name of the city, slightly altered, viz., 
Sebustieh. As a district of Palestine, Samaria 
extended from Ginea (now Jenin) on the north, 
to Bethhoron, northwest of Gibeon, on the south ; 
or, along the coast, from a little south of Cas- 
area on the north, to a little north of Joppa on 
the south. It was intersected by the mountains 
of Ephraim, running north and south through its 
middle, and by their lateral branches, which 
divide the country into beautiful and fertile val- 
leys. For its political history after the time of 
Herod the Great, vid. Pan#stTina. A remnant 
of the ancient Samaritans have remained in the 
country to the present day, especially at Nablous 
(the ancient Sichem), and have preserved their 
ancient version of the Five Books of Moses, the 
only part of the Old Testament which they ac- 
knowledge. This version is known as the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, and is of vast importance 
in biblical eriticism. 

SAMAROBRIVA, afterward AMBIANI (now Ami- 
ens), the chief town of the Ambiani in Gallia 
Belgica, on the River Samara; whencc its name, 
which signifies Samara-Bridge. 

SAMBANA (Láubava), a city of Assyria, two 
days’ journcy north of Sittace. In its neigh- 
borhood dwelt the people called Sambate (Zap- 
6arat). 

SAMBAST/E (Zaubacraí), a people of India intra 
Gangem, on the Lower Indus, near the island 
Pattalene. The fort of Sevistan or Sehoun in 
the same neighborhood has been thought to pre- 
serve their name, and is by some identified with 
the Brahman city taken by Alexander. 

[Sambus (Zauboc: now Tschumbul or Sambul), 
a tributary of the Jomanes in India intra Gan- 
gem.] 

[Sampus (Eéuboc, Arr.; Záfoc, Diod.; Edbbaç, 
Plut.), an Indian prince, whose kingdom bor- 
dered on Pattalenc. When Alexander penetrat- 
ed into India, Sambns hastened to make his sub- 
mission to him, and was accordingly left in the 
possession of his kingdom.] 

Sime or Simos (2áun, Eáuoc), the ancient 
name of Cephallenia. Vid. CEPHALLENIA. It 
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was also the name of one of the four towns of 
Cephallenia. The town Same or Samos was 
situated on the eastern coast, opposite Ithaca, 
and was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
B.C. 189. 

Samia (Xauía: now Khaiaffa), a town of Elis 
in the district Triphylia, south of Olympia, be- 
tween Lepreum and the Alpheus, with a citadel 
called Samicum (Zauıxóv), the same as the Ho- 
meric Arene. 

[Samicum. Vid. Samia.] 

Samintnus (XáuiwOos : near Phiklia), a place 
in Argolis, on the western edge of the Argive 
plain, opposite Mycene. 

Samnium (Samnites, more rarely Samnite, 
pl), a country in the centre of Italy, bounded 
on the north by the Marsi, Peligni, and Marru- 
cini, on the west by Latium and Campania, on 
the south by Lucania, and on the east by the 
Frentani and Apulia. ‘The Samnites wcre an 
offshoot of the Sabines, who emigrated from 
their eountry between the Nar, the Tiber, and 
the Anio, before the foundation of Rome, and 
settled in the eountry afterward called Sam- 
nium. Vid. SaziNr. This country was at the 
time of their migration inhabited by Opicans, 
whom the Samnites conquered, and whose lan- 
guage they adopted ; for we find, at a later time, 
that thc Samnites spoke Opican or Oscan. 
Samnium is a country marked by striking phys- 
ical features. The greater part of it is occupied 
by a huge mass of mountains, called at the pres- 
ent day the Matese, whieh stands out from the 
central line of the Apennines. The circum- 
ference of the Matese is between seventy and 
eighty miles, and its greatest height is six thou- 
sand feet. The two most important tribes of 
the Samnites were the Caupini and PENTRI, of 
whom the former occupied the southern side, 
and the latter the northern side of the Matese. 
To the Caudini belonged the towns of Allife, 
Telesia, and Beneventum ; to the Pentri, those 
of ZEsernia, Bovianum, and Sepinum. Besides 
these two chief tribes, we find mention of the 
Caraceni, who dwelt north of the Pentri, and 
to whom the town of Aufidena belonged ; and 
of the Hirpini, who dwelt southeast of the Cau- 
dini, but who are sometimes mentioned as dis- 
tinet from the Samnites. The Samnites were 
distinguished for their bravery and love of free- 
dom. Issuing from their mountain fastnesses, 
they overran a great part of Campania; and it 
was in consequence of Capua applying to the 
Romans for assistance against the Samnites 
that war broke out between the two nations in 
B.C. 343. The Romans found the Samnites the 
most warlike and formidable enemies whom 
they had yet encountered in Italy ; and the war, 
which commenced in 343, was continued with 
few interruptions for the space of fifty-three 
years. It was not till 290, when all their brav- 
est troops had fallen, and their country had 
been repeatedly ravaged in every direction by 
the Roman legions, that the Samnites sued for 
peace and submitted to the supremaey of Rome. 
They never, however, lost their love of free- 
dom ; and, accordingly, they not only joined the 
other Italian allies in the war against Rome (90), 
but, even after the other allics had submitted, 
they still continued in arms. The eivil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla gave them hopes of re- 
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covering their independence ; but they were de- | 


feated before the gates of Rome (82), the great- 
er part of their troops fell in battle, and the re- 
mainder were put to death. Their towns were 
laid waste, the inhabitants sold as slaves, and 
their place supplied by Roman colonists. 

[SamoLas (XauóAac) an Aehean, one of the 
three commissioners sent by the Greek auxili- 
aries of Cyrus from Cotyora to Sinope in B.C. 
400 for ships to convey the army to Heractea. 
Not long after, when the Grecks were at Calpe, 
we find Samolas eommanding a division of the 
reserve in the successful engagement with the 
allied troops of the Bithynians and Pharnaba- 
zus.] 

Simos or Simus (Xánoc: Záutoc, Samius: now 
Grk. Samo, Turk. Susam Adassi), one of the 
principal islands of the Augean Sea, lying in 
that portion of it called the Tearian Sea, off the 
coast of Ionia, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait formed by the overlapping 
of its castern promontory Posidium (now Cape 
Colonna) with the westernmost spur of Mount 
Myeale, Promontorium Trogilium (now Cape S. 
Maria). This strait, which is little more than 
three fourths of a mile wide, was the scene of 
the battle of Mvcare. The island is formed by 
a range of mountains extending from east to 
west, whenee it derived its name; for Záuoc 
was an old Greek word signifying a mountain: 
and the same root is seen in Same, the old 
name of Cephallenia, and Samothraee, i. e., the 
Thracian Samos. The circumference of the 
island is about eighty miles. It was and is very 
fertile; and some of its products are indicated 
by its ancient names, Dryusa, Anthemura, Me- 
lamphyllus, and Cyparissia. According to the 
earliest traditions, it was a chief seat of the 
Carians and Leleges, and the residence of their 
first king, Aneewus; and was afterward eolo- 
nized by Æolians from Lesbos, and by Tonians 
from Epidaurus. In the earliest historieal rec- 
ords, we find Samos decidedly Ionian, and a 
powerful member of the Ionic confederacy. 
Thucydides tells us that the Samians were the 
first of the Grecks, after the Corinthians, who 
paid great attention to naval affairs. They early 
acquired such power at sea, that, besides ob- 
taining possession of parts of the opposite coast 
of Asia, they founded many colonies; among 
which were Bisanthe and Perinthus, in Thraee; 
Celenderis and Nagidus, in Cilicia; Cydonia, 
in Crete; Dicearchia (Puteoli), in Italy; and 
Zancle (Messana), in Sicily. After a transition 
from the state of an heroic monarchy, through 
an aristocracy, to a democracy, the island be- 
eame subjeet to the most distinguished of the 
so-called tyrants, Potycrates (B.C. 532), under 
whom its power and splendor reached their 
highest pitch, and Samos would probably have 
become the mistress of the Ægean but for the 
murder of Polycrates. At this period the Sa- 
mians had extensive commercial relations with 
Egypt, and they obtained from Amasis the priv- 
ilege of a separate temple at Naucratis. Their 
commerce extended into the interior of Africa, 
partly through their relations with Cyrene, and 
also by means of a settlement which they effect- 
ed in one of the Oases, seven days’ journey 
from Thebes. The Samians now became sub- 
jeet to the Persian empire, under whieh they 
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were governed by tyrants, with a brief interval 
at the time of the Ionic revolt, until the battle 
of Mycale, which made them independent, B.C. 
479. They now joined the Athenian eonfeder- 
acy, of which they continued independent mem- 
bers until B.C. 440, when an opportunity arose 
for reducing them to entire subjection and de- 
| priving them of their fleet, which was effected 
by Pericles after an obstinate resistance of nine 
months’ duration. (For the details, vid. the his- 
tories of Grecee.) In the Peloponnesian war, 
Samos held firm to Athens to the last; and in 
the history of the latter part of that war, the 
island becomes extremely important as the head- 
quarters of the exiled democratical party of the 
Athenians. Transferred to Sparta after the 
battle of AZgospotami, 405, it was soon restored 
to Athens by that of Cnidus, 394, but went 
over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, it fell 
into the hands of the Persians, being conquered 
by the satrap Tigranes ; but it was recovered 
by Timotheus for Athens. In the Social war, 
the Athenians successfully defended it against 
the attacks of the confederated Chians, Rho- 
dians, and Byzantines, and placed in it a body 
of two thousand eleruchi, B.C. 352. After Alex- 
ander’s death, it was taken from the Athenians 
by Perdiccas, 323, but restored to them by 
Polysperchon, 319. In the subsequent period, 
it seems to lave been rather nominally than 
really a part of the Greco-Syrian kingdom: we 
find it engaged in a long contest with Priene on 
a question of boundary, which was referred to 
Antiochus II., and afterward to the Roman sen- 
ate. Inthe Macedonian war, Samos was taken 
by the Rhodians again, B.C. 200. In the Syrian 
war, the Samians took part with Antiochus the 
Great against Rome. Little further mention is 
made of Samos till the time of Mithradates, with 
whom it took part in his first war against Rome, 
on the conclusion of which it was finally united 
to the provinee of Asia, B.C. 84. Meanwhile it 
had greatly declined, and during the war it had 
been wasted by the incursions of pirates. Its 
prosperity was partially restored under the pro- 
pretorship of Q. Cicero, D.C. 62, but still more 
by the residence in it of Antony and Cleopatra, 
32, and afterward of Octavianus, who made Sa- 
mos a free state. It was favored by Caligula, 
but was deprived of its freedom by Vespasian, 
and it sank into insignificance as early as the 
seeond century, although its departed glory is 
found still recorded, under the Emperor Deeius, 
by the inseription on its coins, Zauíov «porov 
Iwviac. Samos may be regarded as almost the 
chief eentre of Ionian manners, energies, lux- 
ury, science, and art. In very early times there 
was a native school of statuary, at the head of 
which was Rhocus, to whom tradition ascribed 
the invention of easting in metal. Vid. Rna- 
cus, TELECLEs, Turoporus. In the hands of 
the same school architecture flourished greatly ; 
the Hereum, one of the finest of Greek temples, 
was erected in a marsh, on the western side of 
the city of Samos ; and the city itself, espeeially. 
under the government of Polycrates, was fur- 
nished with other splendid works, among whieh 
was an aqueduct pierced through a mountain. 
Samian architects became famous also beyond 
their own island; as, for example, Mandroeles, 
| who constructed Darius’s bridge over the Bos- 
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porns. In painting, the island produced Calli- 
phon, Theodorus, Agatharchus, and Timanthes. 
Its pottery was celebrated throughout the an- 
cient world. In literature, Samos was made 
illustrious by the poets Asius, Cheerilus, and 
Aschrion ; by the philosophers Pythagoras and 
Melissus; and by the historians Pageus and 
Duris. The capital city, also called Samos, 
stood on the southeastern side of the island, 
opposite Promontorium Trogilium, partly on the 
shore, and partly rising on the hills behind in 
the form of an amphitheatre. It had a magnif- 


icent harbor, and numerous splendid buildings, 


among which, besides the Hereum and other 
temples, the chief were the senate-house, the 
theatre, and a gymnasium dedicated to Eros. 
In the time of Herodotus, Samos was reckoned 
one of the finest cities of the world. Its ruins 
are so considerable as to allow its plan to be 
traced: therc are remains of its walls and 
towers, and of the theatre and aqueduct. ‘The 
Herzum already mentioned, celebrated as one 
of the best early specimens of the Doric order 
of architecturc, and as the chief centre of the 
worship of Juno (Hera) among the Ionian 
Greeks, stood about two miles west of the city. 
Its erection is ascribed to Rhceecus and his sons. 
It was burned by the Persians, but soon rebuilt, 
probably in the time of Polycrates. This second 
temple was of the Ionic order, decastyle dipte- 
ral, three hundred and forty-six fect long by one 
hundred and eighty-nine wide, and is spoken 
of by Herodotus as the largest temple that he 
knew. It was gradually filled with works of 
sculpture and painting, of which it was plunder- 
ed, first by the pirates in the Mithradatic war, 
then by Verres, and lastly by Marcus Antonius. 
Nothing is left of it but traces of the founda- 
tions and a single capital and base. 

SkmOsATA (ta Xauócara: Xapocarsóc, Samo- 
satensis: now Someisat), the capital of the prov- 
ince, and afterward kingdom, of Commagene, 
in the north of Syria, stood on the right bank 
ef the Euphrates, northwest of Edessa. It was 
strongly fortified as a fronticr post against Os- 
yoéne. In the first century of our era it was 
the capital of the kings of Commagcne. It is 
celebrated in literary history as the birth-place 
ef Lucian, and in church history as that of the 
‘heretic Panl, bishop of Antioch, in the third 
century. Nothing remains of it but a heap of 
yuins on an artificial mound. 

SamoTHRACE (Zagopáky, Xauo0pakía, Ep. 7 


Zápos Opyixin: Xauó0pakec: now Samothraki), | 


a small istand in the north of the Algean Sea, | 


opposite the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace, 
from which it was thirty-eight miles distant. 
It is about thirty-two miles in circumference, 
and contains in its centre a lofty mountain, call- 
ed SaócrE, from which Homer says that Troy 
could be seen. Samothrace bore various namcs 
in ancient times. It is said to have been called 
Melite, Saonnesus, Leucosia, and more frequent- 
ly Dardania, from Dardanus, the founder of 
Troy, who is reported to havc settled herc. Ho- 
mer calls tlie island simply Samos; somctimes 
the Thracian Samos, because it was colonized, 
according to some accounts, from Samos on the 
coast of Asia Minor. 
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which were some of the most famous in the 
ancient world. Their origin dates from the 
time of the Pelasgians, who are said to have 
been the original inhabitants of the island ; and 
they enjoyed great cclebrity down to a very late 
period. Both Philip of Macedon and his wife 
Olympias were initiated in them. The political 
history of Samothracc is of little importance. 
The Samothracians fought on the side of Xerxes 
at the battle of Salamis; and at this time they 
possessed on the Thracian main land a few 
places, such as Salc, Serrhion, Mesambria, and 
Tempyra. Inthe time of the Macedonian kings, 
Samothrace appears to have been regarded as 
a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
thither after his defeat by the Romans at the 
battle of Pydna. 
SAMPSICERAMUS, the name of a petty prince 
of Emesa in Syria, a nickname given by Cicero 
to Cncius Pompeius. 
[Saxa (Závy), a town on the west coast of 
Pallene, south of Potidza, a colony of Andros.] 
SaNcHUNIATHON-(ZayyovviáOov), said to have 
been an ancient Phenician writer, whose works 
were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, 
who lived in the latter half of the first century 
of the Christian era. A considerable fragment 
of the translation of Philo is preserved by Eu- 
sebius in the first book of his Preparatio Evan- 
gelica. The most opposite opinions have been 
held by the learned respecting the authenticity 
and value of the work of Sanchuniathon ; but 
it is now generally agreed among modern 
scholars that the work was a forgery of Philo. 
Nor is it difficult to see with what object the 
forgery was exccuted. Philo was one of the 
many adherents of the doctrine of Euhemerus, 
that all the gods were originally men, who had 
distinguished themselves in their lives as kings, 
warriors, or benefactors of man, and became 
worshipped as divinities after their death. This 
doctrine Philo applicd to the religious system 
of the Oriental nations, and especially of the 
Pheenicians ; and in order to gam more credit 
for his statements, he pretended that they were 
taken from an ancient Pheenician writer. San- 
chuniathon, he says, was a native of Berytus, 
lived in the time of Semiramis, and dedicated 
his work to Abibalus, king of Berytus. The 
fragments of this work have been published 
separately by J. C. Orelli, Lips., 1826. In 1835, 
a manuscript, purporting to be the entire trans- 
lation of Philo Byblius, was discovered in a 
convent in Portugal. The Greek text was pnb- 
lished by Wagenfeld, Brcme, 1837. It was at 
first regarded as genuine, but is now universal- 
ly agreed to have been the forgery of a later age. 
SANCUS, SANGUS, Or SEMO Sancus, a Romar 
divinity said to have been originally a Sabina 
god, and identieal with Hercules and Dius Fid 
ius. The name, which is etymologically the 
same as Sanctus, and connected with Sancire, 
seems to justify this belief, and characterizes 
Sancus as a divinity presiding over oaths. San. 
eus also had a temple at Rome, on the Quirinal, 
opposite that of Quirinus, and close by the gate, 
which derived from him the name of Sanqualis 
orta. 'lhis sanctuary was the same as that 


Samothrace was the chief | of Dius Fidius, which was consecrated B.C. 465 


seat of the worship of the Cabiri (vid. Camiri), | by Sp. Postumius, but was said to have been 


and was cclebrated for its religious mysteries, 
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SANDROCOTTUS (Eavópókorroc), an Indian king 
at the time of Seleucus Nicator, ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangaride and Prasii on 
the banks of the Ganges. He was a man of 
mean origin, and was the leader of a band of 
robbers before he obtained the supreme power. 
In the troubles which followed the death of 
Alexander, he extended his dominions over the 
greater part of Northern India, and conquered 
the Macedonians, who had been left by Alexan- 
der in the Punjab. His dominions were in- 
vaded by Seleucus, who did not, however, sue- 
ceed in the object of his expedition ; for, in the 
peace concluded between the two monarchs, 
Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only his 
conquests in the Punjab, but also the country 
of the Paropamisus. Seleucus, in return, re- 
ceived five hundred war elephants. Megas- 
thenes subsequently resided for many years at 
the court of Sandrocottus as the ambassador of 
Seleucus. Vid. MEcasTHENEs.  Sandrocottus 
is probably the same as the Chandragupta of 
the Sanscrit writers. The history of Chandra- 
gupta forms the subject of a Hindoo drama, en- 
titled Mudra Rakshasa, which has been trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by Prof. Wilson. 

[Sanca Fasrus, Q., the patronus of the Al- 
lobroges, to whom the ambassadors of that peo- 
ple disclosed the treasonable designs of Cati- 
line and his accomplices. Sanga communicated 
the intelligence to Cicero, who was thus ena- 
bled to obtain the evidence which led to the 
apprehension and execution of Lentulus and his 
associates, B.C. 63. Q. F. Sanga is mentioned 
as one of the friends of Cicero who besought 
the consul L. Piso, in B.C. 58, not to support 
Clodius in his measures against Cicero.] 

SANGARIUS, SANGARIS, Or Sxciris (Zayyáptoc, 
Eáyyapic, Eáypayoc: now Sakariyeh), the larg- 
est river of Asia Minor after the Halys, had its 
source In a mountain called Adoreus, near the 
little town of Sangia, on the borders of Gala- 
tia and Phrygia, whence it flowed first north 
through Galatia, then west and northwest 
through the northeastern part of Phrygia, and 
then north through Bithynia, of which it orig- 
inally formed the eastern boundary. It fell at 
last into the Euxine, about half way between 
the Bosporus and Heraclea. It was navigable 
in the lower part of its course. Its chief trib- 
utarics were the Thymbres or Thymbrus, the 
Bathys, and the Gallus, flowing into it from the 
west. 

Sancia. Vid. SANGARIUS. 

Sannio, a name of the buffoon in the mimes, 
derived from sanna, whence comes the Italian 
Zanni (hence our Zany). 

SANNYRÍON (Zavvvpiov) an Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle. He 
flourished B.C. 407 and onward. We know 
nothing of his personal history except that his 
excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis and 
Aristophanes. 

SANTONES Or SanTONI, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast of the 
ocean, north of the Garumna. Under the Ro- 
mans they were a free people. Their chief 
town was Mediolanum, afterward Santones 
(now Saintes). Their country produced a spe- 
ries of wormwood which was much valued. 


SAPPHO. 
[Sadce. Vid. SaMOTHRACE.] 
Saócóras. Vid. Mascas. 


Sapa (Laralo:, Sdrazoz), a people in Thrace, 
dwelt on Mount Pangeus, between the Lake 
Bistonis and the coast. 

SAPHAR, SAPPHAR, or Tabnar (Záóap or "Agap. 
2úárgap, 'l'éóapov : ruins at Dhafar), one of the 
chief cities of Arabia, stood on the southern 
coast of Arabia Felix, opposite to the Aromata 
Promontorium (now Cape Guardafui) in Africa. 
It was the capital of the Homerite, a part of 
Which tribe bore the name of Sapharita or Sap- 
pharite (Zamóapirat). 

Sapts (now Savio), a small river in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, rising in the Apennines, and flowing into 
the Adriatic south of Ravenna, between the Po 
and the Aternus. 

Saron. Vid. SassANID E. 

SaPPHO (Largo, or, in her own Aolic dialect, 
Yárga), one of the two great leaders of the Æo- 
lian school of lyric poetry (Alceus being the 
other) was a native of Mytilene, or, as some 
said, of Eresos in Lesbos. Her father's name 
was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only six years old. She had three brothers, 
Charaxus, Larichus, and Eurigius. Charaxus 
was violently upbraided by his sister in a poem 
because he became so enamored of the courte- 
san Rhodopis at Naucratis, in Egypt, as to ran- 
som her from slavery at an immense price. Vid. 
Cnanaxus. Sappho was contemporary with Al- 
ceus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus. That she was 
not only contemporary, but lived in friendly in- 
tercourse with Alceus, is shown by existing 
fragments of the poetry of both. Of the events 
of her life we have no other information than 
an obscure allusion in the Parian Marble, and 
in Ovid ( Her., xv., 51), to her flight from Myti- 
lene to Sicily to escape some unknown danger, 
between 604 and 592; and the common story 
that, being in love with Phaon, and finding her 
love unrequited, she leaped down from the Leu- 
cadian rock. This story, however, seems to 
have been an invention of later times. The 
name of Phaon does not occur in one of Sap- 
pho’s poems, and there is no evidence that it 
was mentioned in her poems. As for the leap 
from the Leucadian rock, it is a mere metaphor, 
which is taken from an expiatory rite connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which seems to 
have been a frequent poetical image. At Myti- 
lene Sappho appears to have been the centre of 
a female literary society, most of the members 
of which were her pupils in poetry, fashion, 
and gallantry. Modern writers have indeed at- 
tempted to prove that the moral character of 
Sappho was free from all reproach; but it is 
impossible to read the fragments which remain 
of her poetry without being forced to come to 
the conclusion that a female who could write 
such poetry could not be the pure and virtuous 
woman Which her modern apologists pretend. 
Of her poetical genius, however, there can not 
be a question. The ancient writers agree In 
expressing the most unbounded admiration for 
her poetry. Already in her own age the rect- 
tation of one of her poems so affected Solon 
that he expressed an earnest desire to learn it 
before he died. Her lyric poems formed nine 

! books, but of these only fragments have come 
|-down to us. The most important is a splendid 
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«ode to Aphrodite (Venus), of which we perhaps | and Pamphylia as far as Phaselis in Lycia, 


possess the whole. The best separate edition 
of the fragments is by Neue, Berol, 1827. 


whence it was continued in tlie chain called 
Climax. It divided the district of Milyas from 


SARANCJE, SARANGJE, Or SARANGES (Xapáyyat, | Pisidia Proper. 


Zapayyéec, Herod.), a people of Sogdiana. 
Sarivus (now Saar); a small river in Gaul, 
flowing into thc Mosella on its right bank. 
SARDANAPALUS (XZapóavázaAor), the last king 
of tlie Assyrian empire of Ninus or Nineveh, 
noted for liis luxury, licentiousness, and effem- 
inacy. He passed his time in his palace un- 
seen by any of his subjects, dressed in female 
apparel, and surrounded by concubines. At 
length Arbaces, satrap of Media, and Belesys, 
the noblest of thc Chaldean priests, resolved to 
renounce allegiance to such a worthless mon- 
arch, and advanced at the head of a formidable 
army against Nineveh. But all of a sudden the 
“effeminate prince threw off his luxurious hab- 
its, and appeared an undaunted warrior. Placing 
himself at the head of his troops, he twice de- 
feated the rebels, but was at length worsted and 
obliged to shut himself up in Ninevch. Here 
he sustained a siege for two years, till at length, 
finding it impossible to hold out any longer, he 
collected all his treasures, Wives, and concu- 
bines, and placing them on an immense pile 
which he had constructed, set it on fire, and 
thns destroyed both himself and them. The 
enemies then obtained possession of the city. 
This is the account of Ctesias, which has been 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus, and which has 
been followed by most subsequent writers and 
chronologists. The death of Sardanapalus and 
the fall of the Assyrian empire is placed B.C. 
876. Modern writers, however, have shown 
that the whole narrative of Ctesias is mythical, 
and must not be received as a genuine history. 
The legend of Sardanapalus, who so strangely 
appears at one time sunk in the lowest effem- 
inacy, and immediately afterward an heroic war- 
rior, has probably arisen from his being the same 
with the god Sandon, who was worshipped ex- 
tensively in Asia, both as a heroic and a fe- 
male divinity. The account of Ctesias is also 
in direct contradiction to Herodotus and the 
writers of the Old Testament. Herodotns places 
the revolt of the Medes from the Assyrians about 
710, but relates that an Assyrian kingdom still 
continued to exist, which was not destroyed 
till the capture of Nineveh by the Median king 
Cyaxares, about 606. Further, the writers of 
the Old Testament represent the Assyrian em- 
pire in its glory in the eighth century before the 
Christian era. It*was during this period that 
Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sennach- 
erib appear as powerful kings of Assyria, who, 
not contented with their previous dominions, 
subdued Israel, Phoenicia, and the surrounding 
eountries. In order to reconcile these state- 
ments with those of Ctcsias, modern writers 
have invented two Assyrian kingdoms at Nin- 


| 
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| 





eveh, one which was destroyed on the death | 


of Sardanapalus, and another which was estab- 
lished after that event, and fell on the capture 
of Nineveh by Cyaxares. But this is a purely 
gratuitous assumption, unsupported by any evi- 
dence. We nave only records of one Assyrian 
empire and of oue destruction of Nincveh. 
SánDpEMIsUs, a branch of Mount Taurus, ex- 


tending southward on the borders of Pisidia' 
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Sarpine (Sapdévy), a mountain of Mysia, 
north of the Hermus, near Cyme. The town 
of Neontichos was built on its side. 

[Sarpes. Vid. Saxpis.] 

Sanpr. Vid. SARDINIA. 

[Sarpica, also called Ürrr4 Sarpica (now 
Triaditza, near Sophia), a city of Mesia Supe- 
rior, in a plain watercd by the River Œscus. It 
derived its name Ulpia from the inhabitants of 
Ulpia, in Dacia Trajani, having been transfer- 
red thither. In its vicinity the Emperor Max- 
inian was born, and it was also famous for a 
council held there.] 

SaRviNnia (7 Eapdó or Xapóóv, Œ. Zapdóvor, 

. Eapóoi, A. Eapóó : subsequently Zapduría, 
Xapóavía, or Zapónvía: XapóQoc, Eapóóvtoc, Bap- 
dévioc, Sardus: now Sardinia), a large island 
in the Mediterranean, is in shape in the form of 
a parallelogram, upward of one hundred and 
forty nautical miles in length from north to 
south, with an average breadth of sixty. It 
was regarded by the ancients as the largest of 
the Mediterranean islands, and this opinion, 
though usually considered an error, is now 
found to be correct, since it appears by actual 
admeasurement that Sardinia is a little larger 
than Sicily. Sardinia lies in almost a central 
position between Spain, Gaul, Italy, and Africa. 
The ancients derived its name from Sardus, a 
son of Hercules, wlio was worshipped in tlie 
island under the name of Sardus pater. The 
Greeks called it Ichnusa (Tyvo?ca), from its re- 
semblance to the print of a foot, and Sandalié- 
tis (Eavóa21à71c), from its likeness to a sandal. 
A chain of mountains runs along the whole of 
the eastern side of the island from north to 
south, occupying about one third of its surface. 
These mountains were called by the ancients 
Insani Montes, a name which they probably de- 
rived from their wild and savage appearance, 
and from their being the haunt of numerous 
robbers. In the western and southern parts of 
Sardinia there are numerous plains, intersected 
by ranges of smaller hills; but this part of the 
island Was in antiquity, as in the present day, 
excecdingly unhealthy. The principal rivers 
are the Termus (now Termo) in the north, the 
Thyrsus (now Oristano) on the west (the larg- 
est river in the island), and the Flumen Sacrum 
(now Uras) and the Seprus (now Flumendoso) 
on the east. The chicf towns in the island 
were, on the northern coast, Tibula (now Porte 
Pollo) and Turris Libyssonis; on the southern 
coast, Sulci and Caralis (now Cagliari); on the 
eastern coast, Olbia; and in the interior, Cor- 
nus (now Corneto) and Nora (now Nurri). Sar- 
dinia was very fertile, but was not extensively 
cultivated, in consequence of the uncivilized 
character of its inhabitants. Still, the plains in 
the western and southern parts of the island 
produced a great quantity of corn, of which a 
large quantity was exported to Rome every 
year. Among the products of the island, one of 
the most celebrated was the Sardonica herba, a 
poisonous plant, which was said to produce fa- 
tal convulsions in the person who ate of it. 
These convulsions agitated and distorted the 
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mouth so that the person appeared to laugh, 
though in excruciating pain; hence the well- 
known risus Sardonicus. No plant possessing 
these properties is found at present in Sardinia ; 
and it is notimpossible that the whole tale may 
have arisen from a piece of bad etymology, since 
we find mention in Homer of the Sapddviog yé- 
Aoc which can not have any reference to Sar- 
dima, but is probably connected with the verb 
catperw, “to grin.” Another of the principal 
productions of Sardinia was its wool, which was 
obtained from a breed of domestic animals be- 
tween a sheep and a goat, called musmones. 
The skins of these animals were used by the 
inhabitants as clothes, whence we find them 
often called Pellitt and Mastrucati. Sardinia 
also contained a large quantity of the precious 
metals, especially silver, the mines of which 
were worked in antiquity to a great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral springs, 
and large quantities of salt were manufactured 
on the western and southern coasts. The pop- 
ulation of Sardinia was of a very mixed kind. 
To what race the original inhabitants belonged 
we are not informed; but it appears that Phe- 
nicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians settled 
in the island at different periods. ‘The Greeks 
are also said to have planted colonies in the 
island, but this account is very suspicious. The 
first Greek colony is said to have been led by 
lolaus, a son of Hercules, and from him a tribe 
in the island, called Zola: ('"1óAao:, "loAdecor, *Lo- 
Aaeic), or Ilenses ('IAveic) derived their name. 
These were some of the most ancient inhabit- 
ants of Sardinia, and were probably not of Greek, 
but Tyrrhenian origin. Their name is still pre- 
served in the modern town of Zola, in the mid- 
dle of the western coast. We also find in the 
island Corsi, who had crossed over from Corsi- 
ea, and Balari, who were probably descendants 
of the Iberian and Libyan mercenaries of the 
Carthaginians, who revolted from the latter in 
the first Punic war, and settled in the mount- 
ains. At a later time all these names became 
merged under the general appellation of Sanpr, 
although, even in the Roman period, we still 
find mention of several tribes in the island un- 
der distinct names. The Sardi are described 
as a rude and savage people, addicted to thiev- 
ery and lying. Sardinia was known to the 
Greeks as early as B.C. 500, since we find that 
Histizus of Miletus promised Darius that he 
would render the island of Sardo tributary to 
his power. It was conquered by the Carthagin- 
jans at an early period, and continued in their 
possession till the end of the first Punic war. 
Shortly after this event, the Romans availed 
themselves of the dangerous war which the 
Carthaginians were carrying on against their 
mercenaries in Africa to take possession of 
Sardinia, D.C. 238. It was now formed into a 


Roman province, under the government of a| 


pretor; but a large portion of it was only nom- 
inally subject to the Romans, and it was not 
till after many years and numerous revolts that 
the inhabitants submitted to the Roman domin- 
ion. It was after one of these revolts that so 
many Sardinians were thrown upon the slave- 
market as to give rise to the proverb “ Sardi 
venales,” to indicate any cheap and worthless 
commodity. 


In fact, the inhabitants of the; 
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mountains in the eastern side of the island 
were never completely subdued, and gave trou- 
ble to the Romans even in the time of Tibe- 
rius. Sardinia continued to belong to the Ro- 
man empire till the fifth century, when it was 
taken possession of by the Vandals. 

Sarpis Or SanpEs (al Sdpdecc, Ion. Zápdtec, 
contracted Zápózc: Lápdioc, Lapdravóc, Ion. Zap- 
Óugvóc, Sardiànus : ruins at Sart), one of the 
most ancient and famous cities of Asia Minor, 
aud the capital of the great Lydian monarchy, 
stood on the southern edge of the rich valley 
of the Hermus, at the northern foot of Mount 
Tmolus, on the little River Pactolus, thirty sta- 
dia (three geographical miles) south of the june- 
tion of that river with the Hermus. On a lofty 
precipitous rock, forming an outpost of the range 
of T'molus, was the almost impregnable citadel, 
which some suppose to be the Hyde of Homer, 
who, though he never mentions the Lydians or 
Sardis by name, speaks of Mount Tmolus and 
the Lake of Gyges. ‘The erection of this cita- 
del was ascribed to Meles, an ancient king of 
Lydia. It was surrounded by a triple wall, and 
contained the palace and treasury of the Lyd- 
ian kings. At the downfall of the Lydian em- 
pire it resisted all the attacks of Cyrus, and 
was only taken by surprise. ‘The story is told 
by Herodotus, who relates other legends of the 
fortress. The rest of the city, which stood on 
the plain on both sides of the Pactolus, was 
very slightly built, and was repeatedly burned 
down, first by the Cimmerians, then by the 
Greeks in the great Ionic revolt, and again, in 
part at least, by Antiochus the Great; but on 
each occasion it was restored. For its history 
as the capital of the Lydian monarchy, vid. 
Lypia. Under the Persian and Greco-Syrian 
empires, it was the residence of the satrap of 
Lydia. The rise of Pergamus greatly dimin- 
ished its importance ; but under the Romans it 
was still a considerable city, and the seat of a 
conventus juridicus. In the reign of Tiberius 
it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but it was restored by the emperor’s aid. 
It was one of the earliest seats of the Christian 
religion, and one of the seven churches of the 
province of Asia, to which St. John addressed 
the Apocalypse ; but the apostle’s language im- 
plies that the church at Sardis had already sunk 
into almost hopeless decay (Rev., iii., 1, foll.). 
In the wars of the Middle Ages the city was 
entirely destroyed, and its site now presents one 
of the most melancholy scenes of desolation to 
be found among the ruins of ancient cities. 
Though its remains extend over a large sur- 
face on the plain, they scarcely present an ob- 
ject of importance, except two or three Ionic 
columns, belonging probably to a celebrated 
temple of Cybele. ‘The chief of the other re- 
mains are those of a theatre, stadium, and a 
building supposed to be the senate-house. The 
triple wall of the acropolis can still be traced, 
and some of its lofty towers are standing. The 
necropolis of the city stood on the banks of the 
Lake of Gyges (vid. Gveaus Lacus), near which 
the sepulehre of Alyattes may still be seen. Vid 
ALYATTES. 

Sarpoum or Sarponicum Mare (rò Zapógov 
or Sapdaveov rédayos), the part of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the west and south of Sardinia, 
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separated from the Libyan Sea by a line drawn 
from the promontory Lilybeum in Sicily. 

[Sarpus, a son of Hereules. Vid. SARDINIA.] 

[Sare, a village of the Maronite in Thraee, 
mentioned by Livy (xxxviil., 41).] 

SAREPTA Or SAREPHTHA (2ZdpeóÜ0a, Xápemra, 
Záparra: in the Old Testament, Zarephath: 
now Surafend, Serphant, or Tzarphand), a eity 
of Phenieia, about ten miles south of Sidon, to 
the territory of whieh it belonged ; well known 
as the seene of two miraeles of Elijah (1 Kings, 
Xvii) It was eelebrated for its wine. 

SancÉTÍA (now Strel or Strey), a tributary of 
the Marosch), a river in Dacia, on which was 
situated the residence of Decebalus. 

Sarirni Montes (7à Zápióa ópy : now Haza- 
yeh Mountains) a mountain.range of Central 
Asia, separating Margiana on the north from 
Aria on the south, and forming a western part 
of the great ehain of the Indian Caucasus, 
which may be regarded as a prolongation 
through Central Asia of the chain of Ant -Tau- 
TUS. 

Sarmira Or Saurómira (Zapuára:, Strabo ; 
Zavpouárat, Herod.), a people of Asia, dwelling 
on the northeast of the Palus Mzotis (now Sea 
of Azov), east of the River Tanais (now Don), 
which separated them from the Scythians of 
Europe. This is the aeeount of Herodotus, 
who tells us that the Sarmatians were allied 
to the Seythians, and spoke a corrupted form 
of the Scythian language ; and that their origin 
was aseribed to the intereourse of Scythians 
with Amazons. Strabo also places the Sau- 
romate between the Tanais and the Caspian ; 
but he elsewhere uses tlie word in the much 
more extended sense, in whieh it was used by 
the Romans and by the later geographers. Vid. 
SARMATIA. 

SaRMATIa (7 Lapuaria: Bapuáral, Zavpouá- 
rat: the eastern part of Poland, and southern 
part of Russia in Europe), a name first used by 
Mela for the part of Northern Europe and Asia 
extending from the Vistula (now Wisla) and the 
Sarmarici Monves on the west, whieh divided 
it from Germany, to the Rha (now Volga) on 
the east, whieh divided it from Scythia; bound- 
ed on the southwest and south by the rivers 
Ister (now Danube), Tibiscus (now Theiss), and 
Tyras (now Dniester), which divided it from 
Pannonia and Daeia, and, further, by the Euxine, 
and beyond it by Mount Caucasus, which di- 
vided it from Colchis, Iberia, and Albania ; and 
extending on the north as far as the Baltie and 
the unknown regions of Northern Europe. The 
part of this eountry which lies in Europe just 
corresponds to the Seythia of Herodotus. The 
people from whom the name of Sarmatia was 
derived inhabited only a small portion of the 
country. Vid. Sarmara. The greater part of 
it was peopled by Scythian tribes; but some 
of the inhabitants of its western part seem to 
have been of German origin, as the Venrepr on 
the Baltic, and the lazyces, RuoxoraNr, and 
Hamaxosu in Southern Russia ; the chief of the 
other tribes west of the Tanais were the Alauni 
or Alani Seythæ, a Seythian people who came 
out of Asia and settled in the eentral parts of 
Russia. Vid. Anant. The people east of the 
Tanais were not of suffieient importance in an- 
cient history to require speeifie mention. 
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whole country was divided by the River Tanais 
(now Don) into two parts, called respectively 
Sarmatia Europea and Sarmatia Asiatica (7 év 
Edpóry and y &v 'Acía Eapuaría) ; but it should 
be observed that, aecording to the modern di- 
vision of the continent, the whole of Sarmatia 
belongs to Europe. It should also be noticed 
that the Chersonesus 'lauriea (now Crimea), 
though falling within the speeified limits, was 
not eonsidered as a part of Sarmatia, but as a 
separate eountry. 

Sarmitica Porta (al Xapuarikai mAat: 
now Pass of Dariel), the eentral pass of the 
Caueasus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. It 
was more eommonly called Caucasis Porte. 
Vid. Caucasus. It was also called Caspiæ Por- 
tæ, apparently through a eonfusion with the pass 
of that name at the eastern end of the Cauca- 
sus. Vid. Caspr Porta. The remains of 
an ancient wall are still seen in the pass. 

Sarmirici Montes (rà Zapuarixa ópg: part 
of the Carpathian Mountains), a range of raoant- 
ains in Central Europe, extending from the 
sourees of the Vistula to the Danube, between 
Germany on the west and Sarmatia on the east. 

Sarmiticus Oceanus and Pontus, SarMAti- 
cum MARE (Zapparikóc Oxeavós : now Baltie), a 
great sea, washing the northern eoast of Earo- 
pean Sarmatia. 

[SARMENTUS, à runaway slave, employed by 
Meeenas as a scribe, and forming one of his 
train on the Brundisian journey so humorous- 
ly described by Horace (Sat., 1.,.5, 52, sgg.) ] 

[Sarmia (now Guernsey), an island of the At- 
lantic Oeean, lying in the channel between Gal- 
lia and Britannia. ] 

SaRMIZEGETHUSA (near Vachely, also ealled 
Gradischte, ruins), one of the most important 
towns of Daeia, and the residence of its kings, 
was situated on the River Sargetia (now Sirel 
or Strey). It was subsequently a Roman colo- 
ny under the name of Colonia Ulpia Trajana 
Aug., and the capital of the provinee in which 
a legion had its head-quarters. 

Sarnus (now Sarno), a river in Campania, 
flowing by Nuceria, and falling into the Sinus 
Puteolanus near Pompeii. Its course was 
ehanged by the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
A.D. 79. On its banks dwelt a people named 
Sarrastes, who are said to have migrated from 
Peloponnesus. 

SanoN(Zápov: in the Old Testament, Sharon), 
a most beautiful and fertile plain of Palestine, 
extending along the coast north of Joppa toward 
Cesarea; eelebrated for its pastures and its 
flowers. 

Saronicus Sinus (Zapovikóc x6Aroc, also ró- 
poc, éAayoc, and róvros: now Gulf of Egina), 
a bay of the Ægean Sea lying between Attica 
and Argolis, and commencing between tlie 
promontory of Sunium in Attica and that of 
Scylleum in Argolis. It contains within it the 
islands of /Egina and Salamis. Its name was 
usually derived from Saron, king of Treezene, 
who was supposed to have been drowned in 
this part of the sea while swimming in pursuit 
of a stag. 

SARPEDON (Zaprídwv). 1. Son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Europa, and brother of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. Being involved in a quarrel 
with Minos about Miletus, he took refuge with 
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Cilix, whom he assisted against the Lycians. 
Vid. Mitetus. He afterward became king of 
the Lycians, and Jupiter (Zeus) granted him the 
privilege of living three generations.—2. Son of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Laodamia, or, according to 
others, of Evander and Deidamia, and a brother 
of Clarus and Themon, was a Lyeian prince. 
In the Trojan war he was an ally of the Tro- 
jans, and distinguished himself by his valor, 
but was slain by Patroclus. Apollo, by the eom- 
mand of Jupiter (Zeus), cleansed Sarpedon’s 
body from blood and dust, covered it with am- 
brosia, and gave it to Sleep and Death to earry 
into Lycia, there to be honorably buried. 

SARPEDON PROMONTORIUM (Xapróovía ákpa : 
now Cape Lissan el Kapeh), a promontory of 
Cilicia, in longitude 34? east, cighty stadia west 
of the mouth of the Calycadnus. In the peaee 
between tlie Romans and Antiochus the Great, 
the western boundary of the Syrian kingdom 
was fixed here. 

SARPEDONÍUM Promontorium (4 Saprydwviy 
áxpa), a promontory of Thrace, between the 
mouths of the rivers Melas and Erginus, oppo- 
site the island of Imbros. 

SanRasTEs. Vid, SARNUS. 

Sars (now Sar), a small river on the western 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the 
Promontorium Nerium and the Minius. 

Sarsina (Sarsinas, -átis: now Sarsina), an 
ancient town of Umbria, on the River Sapis, 
southwest of Ariminum, and subsequently a Ro- 
man municipium, celebrated as the birth-place 
of the comic poet Plautus. 

Sarus (6 Zápoc: now Seihan), a considerable 
river in the southeast of Asia Minor. Rising 
in the Anti-Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, 
it flows south past Comana to the borders of 
Cilicia, where it receives a western branch that 
has run nearly parallel to it; and thence, flow- 
ing through Cilieia Campestris in a winding 
course, it falls into the sea a little east of the 
mouth of the Cydnus, and southeast of Tarsus. 
Xenophon gives three plethra (three hundred 
and three feet) for its width at its mouth. 

[Saserna. 1. The name of two writers, fa- 
ther and son, on agriculture, who lived in the 
time between Cato and Varro.—2. C. and P., 
two brothers, who served under Julius Cesar 
in the African war, B.C. 46, and one of whom 
is mentioned by Cicero as a friend of Antonius 
and Octavianus after the death of Cæsar.] 

Saso or Sasonrs Ixsura (now Saseno, Sasso- 
no, Sassa), a small rocky island off the coast of 
Illyria, north of the Acroceraunian promontory, 
much frequented by pirates. 

Saspires, Or -1, or SAPIRES (Zácmtetpeq, Bac- 
aetpoí, Xárttpec, Dawnerpec), 2 Scythian people 
of Asia, south of Colchis and north of Media, in 
an inland position (2. e. in Armenia) according 
to Herodotus, but, according to others, on the 
coast of the Euxine. 

SassaNip;E, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in Persia from A.D. 226 to A.D. 651. 
1. ARTAXERXES (the Arpisuir or ARDSHIR Of 
the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanide, reigned A.D. 226-240. He was a 
son of one Babek, an inferior officer, who was 
the son of Sassan, perhaps a person of some 
consequenee, since his royal descendants chose 
to eall themselves after him. Artaxerxes had 
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served with distinction in the army of Ar- 
tabanus, the king of Parthia, was rewarded 
With ingratitude, and took revenge in revolt. 
He obtained assistance from several grandees, 
and having met with success, claimed the 
throne on the plea of being descended from the 
aneient kings of Persia, the progeny of the great 
Cyrus. The people warmly supported his cause, 
as he declared himself the champion of the an- 
eient Persian religion. In 226 Artabanus was 
defeated in a decisive battle, and Artaxerxes 
thereupon assumed the pompous but national 
title of ** King of Kings.” One of his first leg- 
islative acts was the restoration of the pure re- 
ligion of Zoroaster and the worship of fire. The 
reigning branch of the Parthian Arsacida was 
exterminated, but some collateral branehes were 
suffered to live and to enjoy the privileges of 
Persian grandees, who, along with the Magi, 
formed a sort of senate. Having succeeded in 
establishing his authority at home, Artaxerxes 
demanded from the Emperor Alexander Severus 
the immediate cession of all those portions of 
the Roman empire that had belonged to Persia 
in the time of Cyrus and Xerxes, that is, the 
whole of the Roman possessions in Asia as 
well as Egypt. An immediate war between 
the two empires was the direct consequence. 
After a severe contest, peace was restored, 
shortly after the murder of Alexander in 237, 
each nation retaining the possessions which 
they held before the breaking out of the war.—. 
2. Sapor I. (Suarur), the son and successor of 
Artaxerxes L, reigned 240-273. He carried on 
War first against Gordian and afterward against 
Valerian. ‘The latter emperor was defeated by 
Sapor, taken prisoner, and kept in captivity for 
the remainder of his life. After the capture of 
Valerian, Sapor eonquered Syria, destroyed An- 
tioch, and, having made himself master of the 
passes in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes, and 
took Cesarea. His further progress was stop- 
ped by Odenathus and Zenobia, who drove the 
king back beyond the Euphrates, and founded a 
new empire, over which they ruled at Palmyra. 
In his reign lived the celebrated Mani, who, en- 
deavoring to amalgamate the Christian and Zo- 
roastrian religions, gave rise to the famous sect 
of the Manieheans, who spread over the whole 
East, exposing themselves to most sanguinary 
persecutions from both Christians and fire-wor- 
| shippers.—3. Hormispas I. (Hormuz), son of 
the preceding, who reigned only one year, and 
died 274.—4. VaRANES or VaRARANES I. (Ban- 
RAM Or Banaram), son of Hormisdas I., reign- 
ed 274-277. He carried on unprofitable wars 
against Zenobia, and, after her captivity, was 
involved in a eontest with Aurelian, which, 
however, was not attended with any serious re- 
sults, on aceount of the sudden death of Aure- 
lian in 275. In his reign the celebrated Mani 
was put to death.—5. Varanes II. (Baunax), 
son of Varanes Ï., reigned 277-294. He was 
defeated by Carus, who took both Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, and his dominions were only saved 
frora further conquests by the sudden death of 
Carus (283).—6. Varanes III. (Banram), elder 
son of Varanes IL, died after a reign of eight 
months, 294.—7. Narses (Narsi), younger son 
of Varanes IL, reigned 294-303. He carried 
' on a formidablo war against the Emperor Dio- 
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cletian. The Roman army was commanded by 
Galerius Cesar, who in the first campaign (296) 
sustained most signal defeats in Mesopotamia, 
and fled in disgrace to Antioch. In the second 
campaign Narses was defeated with great loss, 
and was obliged to conclude a peace with the 
Romans, by which he ceded to Diocletian Mes- 
opotamia, five small provinces beyond the Ti- 
gris, the kingdom of Armenia, some adjacent 
Median districts, and the supremacy over Iberia, 
the kings of which were henceforth under the 
protection of Rome. In 303 Narses abdicated 
in favor of his son, and died soon afterward.— 
8. Hormispas II. (Hormuz), son of Narses, reign- 
ed 303-310. During his reign nothing of im- 
portance happened regarding Rome.—9. Saror 
II. Posrumus (Suarur), son of Hormisdas II., 
was born after the death of his father, and was 
crowned in his mother's womb, the Magi plac- 
ing the diadem with great solemnity upon the 
body of his mother. He reigned 310-381. His 
reign was signalized by a cruel persecution of 
the Christians. He carried on war for many 
years against Constantius II. and his successors. 
The armies of Constantius were repeatedly de- 
feated ; Julian, as is related elsewhere (vid. 
JuLIANUs), perished in battle ; and the war was 
at length brought to a conclusion by Jovian 
eeding to the Persians the five provinces be- 
yond the Tigris, and the fortresses of Nisibis, 
Singara, &c. Iberia and Armenia were left to 
their fate, and were completely reduced by Sa- 
por in 365 and the following year. Sapor has 
been surnamed the Great, and no Persian king 
had ever caused such terror to Rome as this 
monarch.—10. ARTAXERXES II. (Arpisuir), the 
successor of Sapor IL, reigned 381-385. He 
was a prince of royal blood, but was not a son 
of Sapor.—11. S4ron III. (Suapur), reigned 385 
-390. He sent an embassy to Theodosius the 
Great, with splendid presents, which was re- 


turned by a Greek embassy headed by Stilicho | 


going to Persia. 
transactions, an arrangement was made in 384, 
according to which Armenia and Iberia recov- 
ered their independence. — 12. Vananes IV. 
(Bauran), reigned A.D. 390-404, or perhaps not 
so long. He was the brother of Sapor II., and 
founded Kermanshah, still a flourishing town. 
—13. Yuspicern I. (Yezpisirv), surnamed Ura- 
THIM, Or the Sinner, son or brother of the pre- 
ceding, reigned 404-420 or 421. He was on 
friendly terms with the Emperor Arcadius, who 
is said to have appointed him the guardian of 
his infant son and successor, Theodosius the 
Younger. He concluded a peace with Arcadius 
for one hundred years.—14. Varanes V. (Ban- 
RAM), son of Yesdigerd I., surnamed Gourg, or 
the * Wirp Ass,” on account of his passion for 
the chase of that animal, reigned 420 or 421- 
448. He persecuted his Christian subjects with 
such severity that thousands of them took ref- 
uge within the Roman dominions. He carried 
on war with Theodosius, which was terminated 
by a peace for one hundred years, which peace 
lasted till the twelfth year of the rcign of the 
Emperor Anastasius. During the latter part 
of his reign Varanes carried on wars against 
the Huns, Turks, and Indians, in which hc is 
said to have achieved those valorous deeds for 
which he has ever since continued to be a fa- 
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vorite hero in Persian poetry. He was acci- 
dentally drowned in a decp well together with 
his horse, and neither man nor beast ever rose 
again from the fathomless pit.—15. Yrzpierrp 
IT., son of the preceding, reigned 448-458. The 
persecutions against the Christians were re- 
newed by him with unheard-of cruelty. His re- 
lations with Rome were peaceful. — 16. Hor- 
mispas IIT. (Hormuz), and, 17. Peroses(FIROZE), 
sons of the preceding, claimed the succession, 
and rose in arms against each other. Peroses 
gained the throne by the assistance of the White 
Huns, against whom he turned his sword in 
after years. He perished in a great battle with 
them in 484, together with all of his sons ex- 
cept Pallas and Cobades. — 18. Parras (Par- 
LASH), who reigned 484—488, had to contest the 
throne with Cobades. He perished in a battle 
with his brother Cobades in 488.—19. ConapEs 
(Kosan), reigned 488-498, and again 501 or502- 
531. The years from 498 till 502 were filled up 
by the short reign of, 20. Zames (JaMasPES). 
The latter was the brother of Cobades, whom 
he dethroned, and compelled to fly to the Huns, 
with whose assistance Cobades recovered his 
throne about 502. He carried on war with suc- 
cess against the Emperor Anastasius; but in 
consequence of the Huns, who had previously 
been his auxiliaries, turning their arms against 
him, he made peace with Anastasius in 505, on 
receiving cleven thousand pounds of gold asan 
indemnity. He also restored Mesopotamia and 
his other conquests to the Romans, being un- 
able to maintain his authority there on account 
of the protracted war with the Huns. . About 
this time the Romans constructed the fortress 
of Dara, the strongest bulwark against Persia, 
and situated in the very face of Ctesiphon. The 
war with Constantinople was renewed in 521, 
in the reign of the Emperor Justin I. —21. Cros- 
rors l.(Kuosnu or Krosngw), surnamed Nu- 
SHIRWAN, Or “the generous mind,” reigned 531— 
579. He carried on several wars against the 
Romans. The first war was finished in 532 or 
533, Justinian having purchased peace by an 
annual tribute of four hundred and forty thou- 
sand pieces of gold. One of the eonditions-of 
Chosroes was, that seven Greek, but pagan 
philosophers, who had resided some time at the 
Persian court, should be allowed to live in the 
Roman empire without being subject to the im- 
perial laws against pagans. The second war 
lasted from 540 to 561. Peace was concluded 
on condition of Justinian promising an annual 
tribute of forty thousand pieces of gold, and re- 
ceiving, in return, the cession of the Persian 
claims upon Colchis and Lazica. The third 
war broke out in 571, in the reign of Justin IL, 
but Chosroes died before it was concluded. 
Chosroes was onc of the greatest kings of Per- 
sia. In his protracted wars with the Romans 
he disputed the teld with the conquerors-of 
Africa and Italy, and with those very generals, 
Tiberius and Mauricius, who brought Persiato 
the brink of ruin but a few years after his death. 
His empire extended from the Indus to the Red 
Sea, and large tracts in Central Asia, perhaps 
a portion of Eastern Europe, recognized him 
for a time as their sovereign. He received em- 
bassies and presents from the remotest kings 
of Asia and Africa. His internal government 
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was despotic and cruel, but of that firm descrip- 
tion which pleases Orientals, so that he still 
lives in the memory of the Persians as a model 
of justice. He provided for all the wants of 
his subjects; and agriculture, trade, and learn- 
ing were equally protected by him. He caused 
the best Greek, Latin, and Indian works to be 
translated into Persian. —22. Hormispas IV. 
(Hormuz), son of Chosroes, reigned 579-590. 
He continued the war with the Romans, which 
had been bequeathed him by his father, but was 
defeated successively by Mauricius and Hera- 
elius. Hormisdas was deprived of his sight, 
and subsequently put to death by the Persian 
aristocracy.—23. Varanes VI. (Bauram) Suv- 
BIN, a royal prince, usurped the throne on the 
death of Hormisdas, and reigned 590-591. Un- 
able to maintain the throne against Chosroes, 
who was supported by the Emperor Mauricius, 
he fled to the Turks.—24. Cnosrors HH. (Knos- 
RU) Purwiz, reigned 590 or 591-628. He was 
the son of Hormisdas IV., and recovered his 
father’s throne with the assistance of the Em- 
peror Mauricius. After the murder of Mauri- 
cius, Chosroes declared war against the tyrant 
Phoeas, and met with extraordinary success. 
In several successive campaigns he conquer- 
ed Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and finally pitched his camp at Chalce- 
don, opposite Constantinople. At length Herac- 
lius saved the empire from the brink of ruin, 
and in a series of splendid campaigns not only 
recovered the provinces which the Romans had 
lost, but carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of the Persian empire. Borne down by | of Oileus, in the Trojan war.] 

his misfortunes, and worn out by age and fa- [Sartre (Zárpat), a people of Thrace, on Mount 
tigue, Chosroes resolved, in 628, to abdicate in | Pangeus, between the Nestus and the Strymon, 
favor of his son Merdaza; but Shirweh, or a very brave race, and hence never deprived 
Siroes, his eldest son, anticipated his design, | oftheir freedom ; they dwelt upon lofty heights 
and at the head of a band of conspirators seized | covered with forests and snow. On one of their 
upon the person of his father, deposed him, and | hills was an oracle of Bacchus (Dionysus), 
put him to death. The Orientals say that Chos- | whose priests were the Bessi, whence it is prob- 
roes reigned six years too long. No Persian able that they themselves were only a branch 
king lived in such splendor as Chosroes ; and : of the Bessi.] 

however fabulous the Eastern accounts respect-: Sarricum(Satricanus: now Casale di Conca), 
ing his magnificence may be, they are true in | a town in Latium, near Antium, to the terri- 
the main, as is attested by the Western writers. | tory of which it belonged. It was destroyed 
—25. Stroes (Suirwen), reigned only eight | by the Romans. 

months, 628. He concluded peace with the; Sarirm Parus (now Lago di Paola), a lake 
Emperor Heraclius. The numerous captives | or marsh in Latium, formed by the River Nym- 
were restored on both sides. Siroes also re- | pheus, and near the Promontory Circeium. 
stored the holy cross which had been taken at SATURIUM Or SATUREIUM (now Saturo), a town 
the eonquest of Jerusalem. —26. Artaxerxes | in the south of Italy, near Tarentum, celebrated 
III. (Arpisuir), the infant son of Siroes, was | for its horses. (Hor., Sat., 1., 6, 59). 
murdered a few days after the death of his fa- Sarurnia. 1. An ancient name of Italy. Vid. 
ther. He was the last male Sassanid. After | Iranra.—2. (Saturninus: now Saturnia), for- 
him the throne was disputed by a host of candi- | merly called Aurixra, an ancient town of Etru- 


of the Euphrates, in a valley surrounded by 
mountains, three hundred and twenty-five Ro- 
man miles from Cesarea in Cappadocia, and 
one hundred and thirty-five from Trapezus. 
Under the later Roman empire it was the sta- 
tion of the fifteenth legion. Notwithstanding 
the above indications, its site has not yet been 
identified with certainty. 

SATARCILE, a Scythian tribe on the eastern 
coast of the Tauric Chersonesus. 

[Saraspes (Zaráczc), a Persian, son of Te- 
aspes, sentenced by Xerxes to be impaled for 
having offered violence to the daughter of Zo- 
pyrus, the son of Megabyzus : this punishment 
was remitted on condition of his cireumnavi- 
gating Africa. He set sail accordingly from 
Egypt, passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and continued his voyage for a considerable 
time southward, but at length became discour- 
aged, and returned home. Xerxes thereupon 
caused the original sentence to be executed. ] 

SatictLa (Saticulanus), a town of Samnium, 
situated upon a mountain on the frontiers of 
Campania, probably upon one of the furthest 
heights of the mountain chain of Cajazzo. It 
was conquered by the Romans and colonized 
D*97 ais: 

SaTNIOIs (Xarvióere : now Tuzla), a river in 
the south of the Troad, rising in Mount Ida, 
and flowing west into the Ægean north of Prom- 
ontorium Lectum, between Larissa and Hamax- 
itus. 

[Satrnius (Xár»oc), son of Enops and of a 
river-nymph of the Satniois, slain by Ajax, son 
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dates of both sexes and doubtful descent, who | ria, said to have been founded by the Pelasgians, 
had no sooner ascended the throne than they | was situated in the territory of Caletra, on the 
were hurried from it into death or captivity. | road from Rome to Cosa, about twenty miles 
The last king was Yespicrrp HI., who was de- | from the sea. It was colonized by the Romans, 
feated and slain in 651 by Kaleb, the general | D.C. 183. The ancient town was rather more 
of the khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia now becamoe a | than two miles in cireuit, and there are still re- 
Mohammedan country. mains of its walls and tombs. à; n 
SassúLa, a town in Latium, belonging to the Sarurninus I., one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
territory of Tibur. was a general of Valerian, by whom he was 
Siriva (ra Eárala, jj Xaráda), a considerable | much beloved. Disgusted by the debauchery 
town in the northeast of Armenia Minor, im- | of Gallienus, he accepted from the soldiers the 
portant as the key of the mountain passes into | title of emperor, but was put to death by the 
Pontus. It stood at the junction of four roads | troops, who could not endure the sternness of 


leading to places on the Euxine, a little north | his discipline. The country, — in which 
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. these events took place is not mentioned.—IT. A 

native of Gaul, and an able officer, was appoint- 
ed by Aurelian commander of the Eastern fron- 
tier, and was proclaimed emperor at Alexan- 
drea during the reign of Probus. He was event- 
ually slain by the soldiers of Probus, although 
the emperor would willingly have spared his life. 

SATURNINUS, L. AnTONÍUS, governor of Upper 
Germany in the reign of Domitian, raised a re- 
bellion against that emperor A.D. 91, but was 
defeated and put to death by Appius Maximus, 
the general of Domitian. 

SATURNINUS, L. ArPuLEIUs, the celebrated 
demagogue, was questor B.C. 104, and tribune 
of the plebs for the first time, 102. He entered 
into a close alliance with Marius and his friends, 
and soon acquired great popularity. He be- 
came a candidate for the tribnnate for the sec- 
ond time, 100. Atthesame time, Glaucia, who, 
next to Saturninus, was the greatest demagogue 
of the day, offered himself as a candidate for 
the pratorship, and Marius for the consulship. 
Marius and Glaucia carried their elections; but 
A. Nonius, a partisan of the aristocracy, Was 
chosen tribune instead of Saturninus. Nonius, 
however, was murdered on the same evening 
by the emissaries of Glaucia and Saturninus, 
and early the following morning Saturninus 
was chosen to fill up the vacancy. As soon as 
he had entered upon his tribunate, he brought 
forward an agrarian law, which led to the ban- 
ishment of Metellus Numidicus, as is related 
elsewhere. Vid. MereLLus, No. 10. Saturni- 
nus proposed other popular measures, such as 
a Lex l'rumentaria, and a law for founding new 
colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia. In 
the comitia for the election of the magistrates 
for the following year, Saturninus obtained the 
tribunate for the third time, and along with him 
there was chosen a certain Equitius, a runaway 
slave, who pretended to be a son of Tiberius 
Gracchus. Glaucia was at the same time a 
eandidate for the consulship; the two other 
candidates were M. Antonius and C. Memmius. 
The election of M. Antonius was certain, and 
the struggle lay between Glaucia and Memmius. 
As the latter seemed likely to carry his election, 
Saturninus and Glaucia hired some ruffians who 
murdered liim openly in the comitia. "This last 
act produced a complete reaction against Satur- 
ninus and his associates. "The senate declared 
them public enemies, and ordered the consuls 
to put them down by force. Marius was un- 
willing to act against his friends, but he had no 
alternative, and his backwardness was compen- 
sated by the zeal of others. Driven out of the 
forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, and the questor 
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nus accused an aged senator Rabirius of having 
been the murderer of Saturninus. An account 
of this trial is given elsewhere. Vid. Rasir- 
1Us. 

SaTUnNINUs, CLaunius, a jurist from whose 
Liber Singularis de Penis Paganorum there is a 
single excerpt in the Digest. He was pretor 
under Antoninus Pius. 

Saturninus, Pompsivs, a contemporary of 
the younger Pliny, is praised by the latter as a 
distinguished orator, historian, and poet. Sev- 
eral of Pliny’s letters are addressed to him. 

Saturninus, C. SkNTIUs. 1. Propretor of 
Macedonia during the Social war, and probably 
for some time afterward. He defeated the 
Thracians, who had invaded his province.—2. 
One of the persons of distinguished rank who 
deserted Sextus Pompeius in B.C. 35, and pass- 
ed over to Octavianus. He was consul in 19, 
and afterward appointed to the government of 
Syria. Three sons of Saturninus accompanied 
him as legati to Syria, and were present with 
their father at the trial of Herod’s sons at Bery- 
tus in B.C. 6. 

SATURNINUS, VENULEIUS, a Roman jurist, is 
said to have been a pupil of Papinianus, and a 
consiliarius of Alexander Severus. "There are 
seventy-one excerpts from his writings in the 
Digest. 

SaTURNÍUS, that is, a son of Saturnus, and ac- 
cordingly used as a surname of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. Forthesame reason, the name 
of Saturnia is given both to Juno and Vesta. 

SATURNUS, à mythical king of Italy, to whom 
was ascribed the introduction of agriculture and 
the habits of civilized life in general The 
name is connected with the verb sero, seri, sa- 
tum. The Romans invariably identified Satur- 
nus with the Greek Cronos, and hence made 
the former the father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, 
Juno, &c. (vid. Cronos); bnt there is, in reality, 
no resemblance between the attributes of the 
two deities, except that both were regarded as 
the most ancient divinities in their respective 
countries. The reseniblance is much stronger 
between Demeter and Saturn, for all that the 
Greeks ascribe to their Demeter is ascribed by 
the Italians to Saturn. Saturnus, then, deriving 
his name from sowing, is justly called the in- 
troducer of civilization and social order, both 
of which are inseparably connected with agri- 
culture. His reign is conceived for the same 
reason to have been the golden age of Italy, and 
more especially of the Aborigines, his subjects. 
As agricultural industry is the source of wealth 
and plenty, his wife was Ops, the representative 
of plenty. The story ran that the god came to 
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Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, but the par- | Italy, in the reign of Janus, by whom he was 
tisans of the senate cut off the pipes which sup- | hospitably received, and that he formed a set- 
plied the Capitol with water. Unable to hold | tlement on the Capitoline Hill, which was henee 
out any longer, they surrendered to Marius. heated the Satnrnian Hill. At the foot of that 
The latter did all he could to save their lives : | hill, on the road leading up to the Capitol, there 
as soon as they descended from the Capitol, he ' stood in after times the temple of Saturn. Sat- 
placed them for security in the Cnria Hostilia, | urn then taught the people agriculture, sup- 
but the mob pulled off the tiles of the senate- | pressed their savage mode of life, and intro- 
house, and pelted them with the tiles till they duced among them civilization and morality . 
died. The senate gave their sanction to these ' The result was, that the whole country was 
proceedings by rewarding with the citizenship | called Saturnia, or the land of plenty. Saturn 
a slave of the name of Sceva, who claimed the | was suddenly removed from earth to the abodes 
honor of having killed Saturninus. Nearly forty ' of the gods, whereupon Janus erected an altar 
years after these events, the tribune T. Labie- | to him in the forum. It is further related that 
780 
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Latium received its name (from lateo) from this 
disappearance of Saturn, who for the same rea- 
son was regarded by some as a divinity of the 
nether world. Respecting the festival solem- 
nized by the Romans in honor of Saturn, vid. 
Dict. of Antig.,$. v. SATURNALIA. The statue of 
Saturnus was hollow and filled with oil, proba- 
bly to denote the fertility of Latium in olives ; 
in his hand he held a crooked pruning knife, 
and his feet were surrounded with a woollen 
ribbon. In the pediment of the temple of Sat- 
urn were seen two figures resembling Tritons 
with horns, and whose lower extremities grew 
out of the ground ; the temple itself was used 
as the treasury of the state, and many laws also 
were deposited in it. 


. SXTYRI (Zárvpo), the name of a class of be- | 
ings in Greek mythology who are inseparably | 


connected with the worship of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), and represent the luxuriant vital pow- 
ers of nature. Homer does not mention the 
Satyrs. Hesiod describes them as a race good 
for nothing and unfit for work. "They are com- 
monly said to be the sons of Mercury (Hermes) 
and Iphthima, or of the Naiads. The Satyrs 
are represented with bristly hair, the nose round 
and somewhat turned upward, the ears pointed 
at the top like those of animals, with two small 
horns growing out of the top of the forehead, 
and with a tail like that of a horse or goat. In 
works of art they are represented at different 
stages of life; the older ones were commonly 
called Sileni, and the younger ones are termed 
Satyrisci. The Satyrs are always described as 
fond of wine (whence they often appear either 
with a cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and of 
every kind of sensual pleasure, whence they 
are seen sleeping, playing musical instruments, 
or engaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs. 
Like all the gods dwelling in forests and fields, 
they were greatly dreaded by mortals. Later 
writers, especially the Roman poets, confound 
the Satyrs with the Italian Fauni, and accord- 
ingly represent them with larger horns and 
goats’ feet, although originally they were quite 
distinct kinds of beings. Satyrs usually appear 
with flutes, the thyrsus, syrinx, the shepherd's 
staff, cups or bags filled with wine; they are 
dressed with the skins of animals, and wear 
wreaths of vine, ivy, or fir. Representations 
of them are still very numerous, but the most 
celebrated in antiquity was the Satyr of Praxit- 
eles at Athens. 

SaT¥YRuUs (Ldrvpoc). 1. I. King of Bosporus, 
was a son of Spartacus I., and reigned B.C. 407 
or 406-393. He maintained friendly relations 
with Athens. He was slain at the siege of 
Theudosia in 393, and was succeeded by his 
son Leucon.—2. II. King of Bosporus, was the 
eldest of the sons of Perisades I., whom he 
succeeded in 311, but reigned only nine months. 
—3. A distinguished comic actor at Athens, is 
said to have given instructions to Deniosthenes 
in the art of giving full effect to his speeches 
by appropriate action.—4. A distinguished Per- 
.ipatetic philosopher and historian, who lived in 
the time of Ptolemy Philopator, if not later. 
He wrote a collection of biographies, among 
which were lives of Philip and Demosthenes, 
and which is frequently cited by ancient writ- 
ers.—5. A physician in the second century after 
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Christ, who wrote some works wluch are no 
longer extant. - 

SAUCONNA. Vid. ARAR. 

Sauraes. 717 Gi; quastor D.C. 100, was one 
of the partisans of Saturninus, took refuge with 
him in the Capitol, and was slain along with his 
leader when they were obliged to surrender to 
Marius.—2. L., a Roman eques, was an inti- 
mate friend of Atticus, and a warm admirer of 
the Épicurean philosophy. He had very val- 
uable property in Italy, which was confiscated by 
the triumvirs, but was restored to him through 
the exertions of Atticus. 

SAULOE PARTHAUNISA (Yav2óy Hapbaúvica), 
the later capital of Parthia, called by the Greeks 
Nisea. Its site is not known. 

SAUROMATE. Vid. SARMATA. 

SAUROMATES (Lavpoudrne), the name of sev- 
eral kings of Bosporus, who are for the most 
part known only from their coins. We find 
kings of this name reigning over Bosporus from 
the time of Augustus to that of Constantine. 

Saverrio, P. Sunricius. 1. Consul B.C.304, 
when he carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites. He was censor in 219 with Sempronius 
Sophus, his former colleague in the consulship. 
In their censorship two new tribes were form- 
ed, the Aniensis and Terentina.—2. Son of the 
preceding, consul 279 with P. Decius Mus, com- 
manded, with his colleague, against Pyrrhus. 

Savo (now Saone), a river in Campania, which 
flows into the sea south of Sinuessa. 

Savus (now Save or Sau), a navigable trib- 
utary of the Danube, which rises in the Carnic 
Alps, fornis first the boundary between Noricum 
and Italy, and afterward between Pannonia and 
Illyria, and falls into the Danube near Singidu- 
num. 

Saxa, Decipius, a native of Celtiberia, was 
originally one of Czesar's common soldiers. He 
was tribune of the plebs in B.C. 44, and after 
Cesar's death in this year he took an active 
part in supporting the friends of his murdered 
patron. He served under M. Antonius in the 
siege of Mutina, and subsequently under both 
Antonius and Octavianus in their war against 
Brutus and Cassius. After the battle of Philip- 
pi Saxa accompanied Antony to the East, and 
was made by the latter governor of Syria. Here 
he was defeated by the younger Labienus and 
the Parthians, and was slain in the flight after 
the battle (B.C. 40). 

Saxa, Q. VocoNivs, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
169, proposed the Voconia lex, which was sup- 
ported by the elder Cato, who spoke in its fa- 
vor when he was sixty-five years of age. Re- 
specting this lex, vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v. 

Saxa Rusra. Vid. RuBRA Saxa. 

SaAxóNes, a powerful people in Germany, who 
originally dwelt in the southern part of the Cim- 
brie Chersonesus, between the rivers Albis and 
Chalusus (now Trave), consequently in the mod- 
ern Holstein. They are not mentioned by Tac- 
itus and Pliny, since these writers appear to 
have comprehended all the inhabitants of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus under the general name 
of Cimbri. The Saxones first occur in history 
in A.D. 286, when they are mentioned as brave 
and skillful sailors, who often joined the Chau- 
ci in piratical expeditions against the coast of 
Gaul. The Saxones afterward appear at the 
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head of a powerful confedcracy of German com- 
munities, who became united under the general 
name of Saxons, and who eventually occupied 
the country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the 
Lippe, and the German Ocean. A portion of 
the Saxons, in conjunction with the Angli, led 
by Hengist and Horsa, conquered Britain, as is 
well known, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. The Romans never came into close con- 
tact with the Saxons. 

[Scma Porta (Exa) «047, usually in pl. Skar- 
ai víAat), à cclebrated gate of Troy, on the 
west sidc, toward the sea: ncar it was the tomb 
of Laomedon. Vid. Trosa.] 

Sc va, Cassius, a centurion in Cesar’s army, 
who distinguished himsclf by his extraordinary 
feats of valor at the battle of Dyrrhachium. He 
survived the battle, and is mentioned as one of 
the partisans of Cesar after the death of the 
latter. 

Scævora, Q. Cervinivs, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius. He wrote several works, 
and there are three liundred and seven excerpts 
from him in the Digest. 

Scuvóna, Mucius. 1. C., the hero of a cel- 
ebrated story in early Roman history. When 
King Porsenna was blockading Rome, C. Mu- 
cius, a yonng man of the patrician class, re- 
solved to rid his country of the invader. He 
went out of the city, with a dagger hid beneath 
his dress, and approached thc place where Por- 
senna was sitting, with a secrctary by his side, 
dressed nearly in the same style as the king 
himself. Mistaking the sccretary for thc king, 
Mucius killed him on the spot. He was seized 
by the king's guards, and brought before the 
royal seat, when he declared his name, and his 
design to kill the king himself, and told him 
that there were many more Romans ready to 
attempt his life. The king, in his passion and 
alarm, ordered him to be burned alive unless he 
explained more clearly what he meant by his 
vague threats, upon which Mucius thrust his 
right hand into a fire which was already lighted 
for a sacrifice, and held it there without flinch- 
ing. The king, who was amazed at his firm- 
ness, ordered him to be removed from the al- 
tar, and bade him go away free and uninjured. 
To make some return to the king for his gen- 
erous behavior, Mucius told him that there were 
three hundred of the first youths of Rome who 
had agreed with one another to kill the king, 
that the lot fell on him to make the first at- 
tempt, and that the rest would do the same 
when their turn came. Mucius received the 
name of Sczvola, or left-handed, from the cir- 
cumstance of the loss of his right hand. Por- 
senna, being alarmed for his life, which he could 
not secure against so many desperate men, made 
proposals of peace to the Romans, and evacu- 
ated the territory. "The patricians gave Mucius 
a tract of land beyond the Tiber, which was 
thenceforth called Mucia Prata. The Mucius 
of this story was a patrician, but the Mucii of 
the historical period were plcbeians.—2. Q., 
pretor B.C. 215, had Sardinia for his province, 
where he remained for the next thrce ycars. 
He was decemvir sacrorum, and died 209.—3. 
Q., probably son of No. 2, was pretor 179, with | 
Sicily for his province, and consul 174.—4. P., | 
brother of No.3, was pretor with his brother 
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179,and consul175. In his consulship he gained 
a victory over the Ligurians.—5. P., probably 
son of No. 4, was tribune of the plebs 141, præ- 
tor urbanus 136, and consul 133, the ycar in 
which Tiberius Gracchus lost his life. In 131 
he succecded his brother Mucianus (vid. Mucra- 
Nus) as pontifex maximus. Scavola was dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Jus Pontt- 
ficium. He was also famed for his skill in play- 
ing at ball, as wcll as at the game called Duo- 
decim Scripta. His fame as a lawyer is re- 
corded by Cicero in several passages. ‘There 
is no excerpt from his writings in the Digest, 
but he is cited several times by the jurists whose 
works were used for that compilation.—6. Q., 
called the Aucur, was son of No. 3, and mar 
ried the daughter of C. Lelius, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus the younger. He was tribune 
of the plcbs 128, plebeian «dile 125, and as pre- 
tor was governor of the province of Asia in 121, 
the year in which C. Gracchus lost his life. He 
was prosecuted after his return from his prov- 
ince for the offence of repetunde in 120 by T. 
He was consul 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. 
Sulpicius Rufus 88. Ciccro, who was born 106, 
informs us that, aftcr he had put on the toga 
virilis, his father took him to Scevola, who was 
then an old man, and that he kept as close to 
him as he could, in order to profit by his re- 
marks. After his death Cicero became a hcar- 
er of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. The au- 
gur was distinguished for his knowledge of the 
law; but nonc ofhis writings are recorded. Mu- 
cia, thc augur's daughter, married L. Licinius 
Crassus, the orator, who was consul 95, with Q. 
Mucius Scevola, the pontifex maximus; whence 
it appears that the Q. Mucius, who is one of the 
speakers in the treatise de Oratore, is not the 
pontifex and the colleague of Crassus, but the 
augur, the father-in-law of Crassus. He is 
also one of the speakers in the Lelius sive de 
Amicitia (c. 1), and in the de Republica (i., 12). 
—7. Q., Pontirex Maximus, was son of No. 5, 
and is quoted by Cicero as an example of a son 
who aimed at excellence in that which had 
given his father distinction. He was tribune 
of the plebs in 106, curule edile in 104, and con- 
sul 95, with Licinius Crassus, the orator, as his 
colleague. After his consulship Scevola was 
the governor (proconsul) ofthe province of Asia, 
in which capacity he gained the esteem of the 
people who were under his government. Sub- 
sequently he was made pontifex maximus, by 
which title he is often distinguished from Q. 
Mucius the augur. He lost his life in the con- 
sulship of C. Marius the younger and Cn. Pa- 
pirius Carbo (82), having bcen proscribed by the 
Marian party, from which we may conclude that 
he belonged to Sulla's party. His body was 
thrown into the Tiber. The virtues of Scevola 
are recorded by Cicero, who, after the death of 
the augur, became an attcndant (auditor) of the 
pontifex. The purity of his moral character, 
his exalted notions of cquity and fair dealing, 
his abilities as an administrator, an orator, and 
a jurist, place him among the first of the illus- 
trious men of all ages and countries. He was, 
says Cicero, the most cloquent of jurists, and 
the most learned jurist among orators. Q.Ses- 
vola the vontifex is the first Roman to whom 
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we can attribute a scientific and systematic 
handling of the Jus Civile, which he accom- 
plished in a work in eighteen books. He also 
wrote a Liber Singularis nepi õpwv, a work on 
Definitions, or perhaps, rather, short rules of 
law, from which there are four excerpts in the 
Digest. This is the oldest work from which 
there are any excerpts in the Digest, and even 
these may have been taken at second hand. 

ScaLXmis (now Santarem), a town in Lusita- 
nia, on the road from Olisipo to Emerita and 
Bracara, also a Roman eolony with the sur- 
name Presidium Julium, and the seat of one of 
the three Conventus Juridici of the province. 
The town is erroneously called Scalabiseus by 
Ptolemy. 

ScaLbis (now Scheldt), an important river in 
the north of Gallia Belgiea, flowing into the 
ocean, but which Cæsar erroneously makes a 
tributary of the Mosa. Ptolemy ealls this river 
Tabudas or Tabullas, which name it continued 
to bear in the Middle Ages under the form of 
Tabul or Tabula. 

SCAMANDER (Zxápavópoc) 1. A river in the 
western part of the northern eoast of Sicily, 
falling into the sea near Segesta.—2. The eel- 
ebrated river of the Troad. Vid.Troas. Asa 
mythological personage, the river-god was call- 
ed Xanthus by the gods. His eontest with 
Anala is deseribed by Homer (Il, xxi., 136, 
oll.). 

ScaMANDRIUS (Exapúvopcos). 1. Son of Hec- 
tor and Andromache, whom the people of Troy 
ealled Astyanax, because his father was the 
protector of the eity of Troy.—[2. A Trojan 
warrior, son of Strophius, slain by Menelaus.] 

ScAMBONIDEE (Zkau6ovíóai)), a demus in Atti- 
ca, between Athens and Eleusis, belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. 

Scampa (Zkàumra : now Skumbi or Iscampt), a 
town in the interior of Greek Illyria, on the Via 
Egnatia, between Clodiana and Lychnidus. 

ScANDEA (Exúvdeta), a port-town on the east- 
ern side of the island Cythera, forming tlie har- 
bor of the town of Cythera, from which it was 
ten stadia distant. 

Scanpia or Scanpinavia, the name given by 
the ancients to Norway, Sweden, and the sur- 
rounding islands. Even the later Romans had 
a very imperfect knowledge of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. ‘They supposed it to have been sur- 
rounded by the ocean, and to have been eom- 
posed of several islands called by Ptolemy Scan- 
die. Of these the largest bore especially the 
name of Scandia or Scandinavia, by which the 
modern Sweden was undoubtedly indicated. 
This country was inhabited by the Hilleviones, 
of whom the Suiones and Sitones appear to 
have been tribes. 

Scanpiva (now Scandole), a small island in 
the northeast of the Ægean Sea, between Pepa- 
rethos and Scyros. 

Scanria SiLva, a wood in Campania, in which 
were probably the Aque Seantiz mentioned by 
Pliny. 

[ScawtiLLa, Mantra, the wife of Didius Ju- 
lianus, whom she urged to buy the empire when 
set up for sale : she enjoyed the title Augusta 
during the brief period of her husband's reign.] 

Scarre Hvie (Larry vàn), also ealled, but 
less correctly, ScAPTEsYLE (Exarryovd), a small 
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town on the coast of Thrace, opposite the isl- 
and of Thasos. It contained celebrated gold 
mines, which were originally worked by the 
Thasians. Thucydides, who had some proper- 
ty in these mines, retired to this place after his 
banishment from Athens, and here arranced the 
materials for his history. a 

Scaptia (Seaptiensis or Seaptius), an ancient 
town in Latium, which gave its name to a Ro- 
man tribe, but which disappearcd at an early 
period. 

[Scaruna QuixTIUs, T., a Roman officer, pass- 
ed over into Spain with Cn. Pompeius, and took 
an active part against Cesar: he fought at the 
battle of Munda, B.C. 45, and after the battle, 
seeing that all was lost, fled to Corduba, and 
there burned himself to death on a pyre which 
he had erected for that purpose.] 

ScarüLa, P. Ostorius, suceeeded A. Plautius 
as governor of Britain about A.D. 50. He de- 
feated the powerful tribe of the Silnres, took 
prisoner their king Caraetaens, and sent him in 
chains to Rome. In consequence of this suc- 
cess he received the insignia of a triumph, but 
died soon afterward in the province. 

SCARABANTÍA (now Qzdenburg), a town in Pan- 
nonia Superior, on the road from Vindobona to 
Peetovio, and a municipium with the surname 
Flavia Augusta. 

ScanDONA (Zxapóóva or Exúpdwv). 1. (Now 
Skardona or Skardin), the ehief town of Libur- 
nia in Illyria, on the right bank of the Titius, 
twelve miles from its mouth, the seat of a Con- 
ventus Juridicus.—2. (Now Arbe), a small isl- 
and off the eoast of Liburnia, also ealled Arba, 
which was the name of the principal town. 

Scarpus or Sconpus Mons (ro Exúpdov Ópor), 
a small range of lofty mountains, forming the 
boundary between Moesia and Macedonia. 

Scarpne, SCARPHEA, or ScARPHÍA (Zkápóg, 
Zkápóeia, Zkapóía: Exappeve, Exappuevs, Exap- 
$aioc, Exúápótos), a town of the Epicnemidii Lo- 
eri, ten stadia from the eoast, at which the roads 
united leading through Thermopyle. It pos- 
sessed a harbor on the eoast, probably at the 
mouth of the River Boagrius. 

SCARPONNA (now Charpeigne), a town in Gallia 
Belgiea, on the Mosella, and on the road from 
Tullum to Divodurnm. 

Scato or Caro, Verrius, one of the Italian 
generals in the Marsie war, B.C. 90. He de- 
feated the eonsuls, L. Julius Cesar and P. Rutil- 
ius Lupus, in two suecessive battles. He was 
afterward taken prisoner, and was stabbed to 
death by his own slave-as he was being dragged 
before the Roman general, being thus delivered 
from the ignominy and punishment that await- 
ed him. 

Scaurus, /EuiLivs. 1. M., raised his family 
from obscurity to the highest rank among the 
Roman nobles. He was born in B.C. 163. His 
father, notwithstanding his patrician deseent, 
had been obliged, through poverty, to carry OR 
the trade of a coal merehant, and left his son 2 
very slender patrimony. The latter had thought 
at first of carrying on the trade of a money-lend- 
er; but he finally resolved to devote himself to 
the study of eloquence, with the hope of rising 
to the honors of the state. He likewise served 
in the army, where he appears to have gained 
some distinction. He was curule «dile in123 
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He obtained the consulship in 115, when he car- 
ried on war with success against several of the 
Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the head 
of an embassy to Jugurtha; and in 111 he ac- 
companied the consul L. Calpurnius Bestia, as 
one of his legates, in the war against Jugurtha. 
The Numidian king bestowed large sums of 
money upon both Bestia and Scaurus, in conse- 
quence of which the consul granted the king 
most favorable terms of peace. This disgrace- 
ful transaction excited the greatest indignation 
at Rome; and C. Mamilins, the tribune of the 
plebs, 110, brought forward a bill by which an 
inquiry was to be instituted against all those 
who had received bribes from Jugurtha. Al- 
though Scaurus had been one of the most guilty, 
such was his influence in the state that he con- 
trived to be appointed one of the three que- 
sitores who were elected under the bill for 
the purpose of prosecuting the criminals. But, 
though he thus secured himself, he was unable 
to save any of his accomplices. Bestia and 
many others were condemned. In 109, Scaurus 
was censor with M. Livius Drusus. In his con- 


sulship he restored the Milvian bridge, and con- | 


structed the Æmilian road, which ran by Pise 
and Luna as far as Dertona. In 107 he was 
elected consul a second time, in place of L. Cas- 
sius Longinus, who had fallen in battle against 
the Tigurini. In the struggles between the 
aristocratical and popular parties, Scaurus was 
always a warm supporter of the former. He 
was several times accused of different offences, 
chiefly by his private enemies; but such was 
his influence in the state that he was always 
acquitted. He died about 89. By his wife Cæ- 
cilia Scaurus had three children, two sons men- 
tioned below, and a daughter Emilia, first mar- 
ried to M'. Glabrio, and next to Cn. Pompey, 


subsequently tlie trium vir.—2. M., eldest son of | 


the preceding, and step-son of the dictator Sul- 
la, whom his mother Cecilia married after the 
death of his father. In the third Mithradatic 
war he served under Pompey as questor. The 
latter sent him to Damascus with an army, and 
from thence he marched into Judea to settle 
the disputes between the brothers Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. Scaurus was left by Pompey in 
the command of Syria with two legions. Dur- 
ing his government of Syria he made a preda- 
tory incursion into Arabia Petra, but with- 
drew on the payment of three hundred talents 
by Aretas, the king of the country. He was 
curule «dile in 58, when he celebrated the pub- 
lic games with extraordinary splendor. The 
temporary theatre which he built accommoda- 
ted eighty thousand spectators, and was adorned 
in the most magnificent manner. Three hund- 
red and sixty pillars decorated the stage, ar- 
ranged in three stories, of which the lowest was 
made of white marble, the middle one of glass, 
and the highest of gilt wood. The combats of 
wild beasts were equally astonishing. One 
hundred and fifty panthers were exhibited in the 
circus, and five crocodiles and a hippopotamus 
. were seen for the first time at Rome. In 56 he 
was pretor, and in the following year governed 
the province of Sardinia, which he plundered 
without mercy. On his return to Rome he was 
accused of the crime of repetunde. He was 
defended by Cicero, Hortensius, and others, and 
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Was acquitted, notwithstanding his guilt. He 
was accused again in 52, under Pompey’s new 
law against ambitus, and was condemned. He 
married Mucia, who had been previously the 
wife of Pompey, and by her he had one son 
(No. 4).—3. Younger son of No. 1, fought under 
the proconsul, Q. Catulus, against the Cimbri at 
the Athesis, and, having fled from the field, was 
indignantly commanded by his father not to come 
into his presence, Whereupon the youth put an 
end to his life.—4. M., son of No. 2, and Mucia, 
the former wife of Pompey the triumvir, and 
consequently the half-brother of Sextus Pom- 
pey. He accompanied the latter into Asia after 
the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed him 
into the hands of the generals of M. Antonius in 
35. After the battle of Actium he fell into the 
power of Octavianus, and escaped death, to 
which he had been sentenced, only through the 
intercession of his mother, Mucia.—5. Mamer- 
cus, son of No. 4, was a distinguished orator 
and poet, but of a dissolute character. He was 
a membe” of the senate at the time of the ac- 
cession of Tiberius, A.D. 14, when he offend- 
ed this suspicious emperor by some remarks 
which he made in the senate. Being accused 
of majestas in 34, he put an end to his own 


! life. 


| 
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Scaurus, M. AvunELIUus, consul suffectus B.C. 
108, was three years afterward consular legate 
in Gaul, where lie was defeated by the Cimbri, 
taken prisoner, and put to death. 

Scaurus, Q. TEnENTÍUs, a celebrated gram- 
marian who flcurished under the Emperor Ha- 
drian, and whose son was one of the preceptors 
of the Emperor Verus. He was the author of 
an Ars Grammatica, and of commentaries upon 
Plautus, Virgil, and the Ars Poética of Horace, 
which are known to us from a few scattered 
notices only, for the tract entitled Q. Terentis 
Scauri de Orthographia ad Theseum included in 
the * Grammatice Latine Auctores Antiqui? 
of Putschius (Hannov., 1605), is not believed ts 
be a genuine production of this Scaurus. 

Sceveratus Campus. Vid. Roma, p. 748, a. 

ScEnze (Exgval, i.e., the tents), a town of 
Mesopotamia, on the borders of Babylonia, on 
a canal of the Euphrates, twenty-five days’ jour- 
ney below Zeugma. It belonged to the Scen- 
Tm, and was evidently only a collection of tents 
or huts. 

ScENIT# (Exgviras, i. e., dwellers in tents), the 
general name used by the Greeks for the Beda- 
wee (Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta. It was 
also applied to nomad tribes in Africa, who like- 
wise lived in tents. 

Scepsis (ZxgwWic : now probably ruins at Eski- 
Upshior Eski- Shupshe), an ancient city in the in- 
terior of the Troad, southeast of Alexandrea, in 
the mountains of Ida. Its inhabitants were re- 
moved by Antigonus to Alexandrea ; but, being 
permitted by Lysimachus to return to their 
homes, they built a new city, called 7; véa kéun, 
and the remains of the old town were then call- 
ed Hadacoxipec. Scepsis is celebrated in lit- 
erary history as the place where certain MSS 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus were buried, to 
prevent their transference to Pergamus. When 
dug up again, they were found nearly destroyed 
by mould and worms, and in this condition they 
were removed by Sulla to Athens. The philos- 
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opher Metrodorus and the grammarian Deme- 
trius were natives of Scepsis. 

SCERDILAIDAS Or SCERDILA3DUS (Exepdidaidac 
or Exepdidacdos), king of Illyria, was in all prob- 
ability a son of Pleuratus, and younger brother 
of Agron, both of them kings of that country. 
After the defeat and abdication of Teuta (B.C. 
229), he probably sueceeded to a portion of her 
dominions, but did not assume the title of king 
till after the death of his nephew Pinnes. He 
carried on war for some years against Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and thus appears as an ally 
of the Romans. He probably died about 205, 
and was succeeded by his son Pleuratus. 

[ScuEpia (Zyedia), a large village of Lower 
Egypt, on the great canal which united Alex- 
andrea with the Canobie mouth of the Nile, four 
scheni from Alexandrea, was the station of the 
splendid galleys in which the prefeets visited the 
upper districts. ] 

ScuEpius (Zyédo¢). 1. Son of Iphitus and 
Hippolyte, eommanded the Phocians in the war 
against Troy, along with his brother Epistro- 
phus. He was slain by Hector, and his remains 
were carried from Troy to Anticyra in Phocis. 
—2. Son of Perimedes, likewise a Phocian who 
was killed at Troy by Hector. 

ScHErA (Scherinus), a town in the interior of 
Sicily, in the southwest part of the island. 

ScuEeria. Vid. Pomacss. 

[Scuiste (Via, 7 oxyic17; ódóc, now Zimeno or 
Zemino), a road leading from Delphi over a de- 
clivity of Parnassus to Daulis, and still further 
northward, deriving its name from the fact that 
it began in a mountain gorge, and then, two ge- 
ographieal miles east of Delphi, at a place called 
Tpeic kéAevOot, divided itself into two roads, one 
to the nortlieast toward Daulis, the other to the 
southeast toward Lebadea or Helicon. At the 
point where the three roads met was erected 
the tumulus to commemorate the murder of 
Laius by CEdipus, which was said to have oe- 
curred there. ] 

Scua@nus (Zyolvoc: Xyowieóc), a town of 
Beotia, on a river of the same name, and on 
the road from Thebes to Anthedon. 

Scua@nus (Exowmovc, -odvroc). 1. A harbor of 
Corinth, north of Cenchree, at the narrowest 
part of the isthmus.—2. A place in the interior 
of Arcadia, near Methydrium. 

Sciirnus (Lkiaboc: Exiúbioc: now Skiatho), 
a small island in the Ægean Sea, north of Eu- 
beea and east of the Magnesian coast of Thes- 
saly, with a town of the same name upon it. Itis 
said to have been originally colonized by Pelas- 
gians from Thrace. It is frequently mentioned 
in the history of the invasion of Greece by Xerx- 
es, sinee the Persian and Grecian fleets were 
stationed near its coasts. It subsequently be- 
eame one of the subject allies of Athens, but at- 
tained such little prosperity that it only had to 
pay the small tribute of two hundred drachme 
vearly. Its chief town was destroyed by the 
last Philip of Macedonia. Ata later time it was 
restored by Antonius to the Athenians. Scia- 
thus produced good wine. 

Sciprus (Exídpoc), a place in the south of 
Italy, of uncertain site, in which some of the 
Sybarites settled after the destruetion of their 
own city. 
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ZkiAAo0votoc), a town of Elis, in the district Tri- 
phylia, on the River Selinus, twenty stadia 
south of Olympia. It was destroyed by the 
Eleans in the war which they carried on against 
the Piseans, whose cause had been espoused 
by the inhabitants of Scillus. The Lacedemo- 
nians subsequently took possession of the ter- 
ritory of Scillus ; and, although the Eleans still 
laid claim to it, they gave it to Xenophon after 
his banishment from Athens. Xenophon re- 
sided at this place during the remainder of his 
life, and erected here a sanctuary to Diana (Ar- 
temis), which he had vowed during the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

Scincomacus, a small place in the southeast- 
ern part of Gallia Transpadana, in the kingdom 
of Cottius, west of Segusio, at the pass across 
the Alps. 

ScióNE (ZkiQvp: Xkiwvatoc, Extwveúc), the 
chief town in the Macedonian peninsula of Pal- 
lene, on the western coast. It is said to have 
been founded by some Pellenians of Achaia, 
who settled here after their return from Troy. 
It revolted from the Athenians in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but was retaken by Cleon ; where- 
upon all the men were put to death, the women 
and ehildren sold as slaves, and the town given 
to the Platzans. 

Scirío, the name of an illustrious patrician 
family of the Cornelia gens. This name, which 
signifies a stick or staff, is said to have been 
given to the founder of the family, because he 
served as a staff in directing his blind father. 
This family produced some of the greatest men 
in Rome, and to them she was more indebted 
than to any others for the empire of the world. 
The family tomb of the Scipios was diseovered 
in 1780, on the left of the Appia Via, about four 
hundred paces within the modern Porta S. Se- 
bastiano. The inscriptions and other curiosi- 
ties are now deposited in the Museo Pio-Clem- 
entino at Rome. 1. P. Cornetius Scirro, ma- 
gister equitum B.C. 396, and consular tribune 
395 and 394.—2. L. Corn. Scipio, consul 350. 
—3. P. Corn. Scipio Barsatus, consul 328, and 
dictator 306. He was also pontifex maximus.— 
4. L. Corn. Scipio BanBaTUS, consul 298, when 
he carried on war against the Etruseans, and de- 
feated them near Volaterre. He also served 
under the consuls in 297, 295, and 293, against 
the Samnites. This Scipio was the great-grand- 
father of the conqueror of Hannibal. The gen- 
ealogy of the family can be traced with more 
certainty from this time.—5. Cn. Corn. Scipio 
Asina, son of No. 4,~was consul 260, in the first 
Punic war. In an attempt upon the Liparean 
islands, he was taken prisoner with seventeen 
ships. He probably recovered his liberty when 
Regulus invaded Africa, for he was eonsul a sec- 
ond time in 254. In this year he and his col- 
league, A. Atilius Calatinus, crossed over into 
Sicily and took the town of Panormus.—6. L. 
Corn. Scipio, also son of No. 4, was consul 259. 
He drove the Carthaginians out of Sardinia and 
Corsica, defeating Hanno, the Carthaginian 
commander. He was censor in 258.—7. P. 
Corn. Scipio Astna, son of No. 5, was eonsul 
221, and carried on war, with his colleague M. 
Minucius Rufus, against the Istri, who were 
subdued by the consuls. He is mentioned again 
in 211, when he recommended n senate 
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should reeall all the generals and armies from 
Italy for the defence of the capital, because Han- 
nibal was marching upon the eity.—8. P. Corn. 
Scrrro, son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. Sem- 
pronius Longus, in 218, the first year of the sce- 
ond Punic war. He sailed with an army to 
Gaul, in order to encounter Hannibal before 
crossing the Alps; but, finding that Hannibal 
had crossed the Rhone, and had got the start of 
him by a thrce days’ march, he resolved to sail 
back to Italy and await Hannibal’s arrival in 
Cisalpine Gaul. But as the Romans had an 
army of twenty-five thousand men in Cisalpine 
Gaul, under the command of two pretors, Scip- 
io sent into Spain thc army which he had brought 
with him, under the command of his brother 
Cn. Scipio. On his return to Italy, Scipio took 
the command of the army in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and hastencd to meet Hannibal. An engage- 
ment took placc between the cavalry and light- 
armed troops of the two armies. The Romans 
were defeated ; the consul himself received a 
severe wound, and was only saved from death 
by the courage of his young son Publius, the 
future conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now re- 
treated across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, 
first took up his quarters at Placentia, and sub- 
sequently withdrew to the hills on the left bank 
of the Trebia, where he was joined by the oth- 
er consul, Sempronius Longus. The latter re- 
solved upon a battle, in opposition to the advice 
of his colleague. The result was the complete 
defeat of the Roman army, which was obliged 
to take refuge within the walls of Placentia. 
In the following year, 217, Scipio, whose impe- 
rium had been prolonged, crossed over into 
Spain. He and his brother Cneius continued in 
Spain till their death in 211; but the history of 
their campaigns, though important in their re- 
sults, is full of confusions and contradietions. 
They gained several victories over the enemy, 
and they felt themselvcs so strong by the be- 
ginning of 212, that they resolved to eross the 
Iberus, and to make a vigorous effort to drive 
the Carthaginians out of Spain. They accord- 
ingly divided their forces, but they were defeat- 
ed and slain in battle by the Carthaginians.—9. 
Cyn. Corn. Scirro CaLvus, son of No. 6, and 
brother of No. 8, was consul 222, with M. Clau- 
dius Marcellus. In conjunction with his col- 
league, he carried on war against the Insu- 
brians. In 218 he carried on war as the legate 
of his brother Publius for eight years in Spain, 
as has been related above.—10. P. Corn. Serpro 
Arricanus Major, son of No.8, was born in 234. 
He was unquestionably one of thc greatest men 
of Rome, and he acquired at an early age the 
confidence and admiration of his countrymen. 
His enthusiastic mind led him to believe that 
he was a special favorite of thc gods, and he 
never engaged in any public or privatc business 
without first going to the Capitol, where he sat 
some time alone, enjoying communication from 
ihe gods. For all he proposed or executed, he 
alleged the divinc approval; and the Roman 
people gave eredit to his assertions, and re- 
garded him as a being almost superior to the 
common race of men. There ean be no doubt 
that Scipio believed himself in the divine reve- 
lations, which he asserted to have been vouch- 
safed to him, and the extraordinary success 
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which attended all his enterprises must have 
deepened this belief. He is first mentioned in 
218 at the battle of the Tieinus, when he saved 
the life of his father, as has been already re- 
lated. He fought at Canne two years after- 
ward (216), when he was already a tribune of 


the soldiers, and was onc of the few Roman of- 


ficers who survived that fatal day. He was 
chosen, along with Appius Claudius, to com- 
mand the remains of the army, which had taken 
refuge at Canusium ; and it was owing to his 
youthful heroism and presence of mind that the 
Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving It- 
aly in despair, were prevented from carrying 
their rash project into effect. Hc had already 
gained the favor of the people to such an extent 
that he was elected «dile in 212, although he 
had not yctrcached the legal age. In 210, after 
the death of his father and unele in Spain, the 
Romans resolved to increase their army in that 
country, and to place it under the commaud of 
a proconsul. But when the people assembled 
to elect a proconsul, none of the generals of ex- 
perienec ventured to suc for so dangerous a com- 
mand. At length Scipio, who was then barely 
twenty four, offered himself as a candidate, and 
was chosen with cnthusiasm to take the com- 
mand. His success in Spain was striking and 
rapid. In the first eampaign (210) he took the 
important city of Carthago Nova, and in the 
course of the next three years he drove the 
Carthaginians entirely out of Spain, and became 
master of that country. He returned to Rome 
in 206, and was eleeted consul for the follow- 
ing year (205), although he had not yet filled 
the office of pretor, and was only thirty years 
of age. He was anxious to cross over at once 
to Afriea, and bring the contest to an end at 
the gates of Carthage ; but the oldest members 
of the senate, and among them Q. Fabius Max- 
imus, opposed his project, partly through timid- 
ity and partly through jealousy of the youthful 
eonqueror. All that Scipio could obtain was 
the province of Sicily, with permission to cross 
over to Africa; but the senate rcfused him an 
army, thus making the permission of no prac- 
tical use. But the allies had a truer view of 
the interests of Italy than the Roman senate, 
and from all the towns of Italy volunteers flock- 
ed to join the standard of the youthful hero. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to en- 
list volunteers ; and such was the enthusiasm 
in his favor, that he was able to cross over to 
Sicily with an army and a fleet contrary to the 
expectations and even the wishes of the sen- 
ate. After spending the winter in Sicily, and 
completing all his preparations for the invasion 
of Africa, he crossed over to the latter country 
in the course of thc following year. Suceess 
again attended his arms. The Carthaginians 
and their ally Syphax were defeatcd with great 
slaughter, and the former were compelled to 
recall Hannibal from Italy as the only hope of 
saving their country. ‘The long struggle be- 
tween the two nations was at length brought 
to a close by the battle fought near the city of 
Zama on the 19th of Oetober, 202, in which 
Scipio gained a decisive and brilliant victory 
over Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative 
but submission; but the final treaty was not 
coneluded till the following year (201). Scipio 
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returned to Italy in 201, and entered Rome in 
triumph. He was received with universal en- | 
thusiasm, and the surname of Africanus was 

conferred upon him. The people wished to 
make him consul and dictator for life, and to 
erect his statue in the comitia, the rostra, the 
euria, and even in the Capitol, but he prudently 
declined all these invidious distinctions. As 
he did not choose to usurp the supreme power, 
and as he was an object of suspicion and dis- 
like to the majority of the senate, he took no 
prominent part in public affairs during the next 
few years. He was censor in 199 with P. Æti- 
us Petus, and eonsul a second time in 194 with 
Ti. Sempronius Longus. In 193 he was onc 
of the three eommissioners who were sent to 
Africa to mediate between Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians; and in the same year he was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus at 
Ephesus, at whose eourt Hannibal was then re- 
siding. The tale runs that he had there an in- 
terview with the great Carthaginian, who de- 
clared him the greatest gencral that ever lived. 
The compliment was paid in a manner the most 
flattering to Scipio. The latter had asked, 


* Who was the greatest general?" “ Alexan- 
der the Great," was Hannibal’s reply. “Who 
was the second?”  « Pyrrhus." ‘ Who the 


third?” “Myself,” replied the Carthaginian. 
“What would you have said, then, if you had 
conquered me?” asked Scipio, in astonishment. 
“I should then have placed myself before Alex- 
ander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other gen- | 
erals.” 
der his brother Lucius in the war against An- 
tioehus the Great. Shortly after his return, he 
and his brother Lucius were accuscd of having 
received bribes from Antiochus to let the mon- 
arch off too leniently, and of having appropria- 
ted to their own use part of the money which 
had been paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. 
The details of the aceusation are related with 
such discrepancies by the ancient authorities, 
that it is impossible to determine with certainty 
the true history of the affair, or the year in 
whieh it occurred. It appears, however, that 
there were two distinct prosecutions, and the 
following is perhaps the most probable history 
of the transaction. In 187, two tribnnes of the 
people of the name of Petillii, instigated by Cato 
and the other enemies of the Scipios, required 
L. Scipio to render an aceount of all the sums 
of money which he had reeeivéd from Antio- 
clus. J. Scipio accordingly prepared his ae- 
counts, but as he was in the aet of delivering 
them up, the proud conqueror of Hannibal in- 
dignantly snatched them out of his hands and | 
tore them up in pieces before the senate. But 
this haughty eonduct appears to have produced 
an unfavorable impression, and his brother, 
when brought to trial in the course of the same 
year, was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. The tribune C. Minucius Augu- 
rinus ordered him to be dragged to prison and 
there detained till the money was paid ; where- 
upon Africanus rescued his brother from the 
hands of the tribunc's officer. The contest 
would probably have been attended with fatal | 
results had not Tib. Graeehus, tlie father of the 
celebrated tribune, and then tribune himself, had 
the prudence to release Lucius from tlie sentenee 


In 190 Africanus served as legate un- | 
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of imprisonment. The successful issue of the 
prosccution of Lucins emboldened his enemies 
to bring the great Africanus himself before the 
people. His accuser was M. Nevius, the trib- 
une of the people, and the aceusation was 
brought in 185. When the trial eame on, and 
Africanus was summoned. he proudly remind 
ed the pcople that this was the anniversary 
of the day on which he had defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, and called upon them to follow him 
to the Capitol, in order there to return thanks 
to the immortal gods, and to pray that they 
wonld grant the Roman state other eitizens like 
himself. Scipio struck a ehord which vibrated 
on evcry heart, and was followed by crowds to 
the Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at 
defiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and 
rctired to his country seat at Liternum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the proscention, but 
Graechus wisely persuaded them to let it drop. 
Scipio never returned'to Rome. He passed his 
remaining days in the cultivation of his estate 
at Liternum ; and, at his death, is said to have 
requested that his body might be buried there, 
and not in his ungrateful country. The year 
of his death is equally uncertain, but he prob- 
ably died in 183. Scipio marricd 4Emilia, the 
daughter of L. Æmilius Paulus, who fell at the 
battle of Canne, and by her he had four chil- 
dren, two sons (Nos. 12, 13) and two daugh- 
ters, the elder of whom marricd P. Scipio Nasica 
Corculum (No. 17), and the younger Tib. Grae- 
ehus, and thus became the mother of the two 
eelcbrated tribunes. Vid. Cornetia. — 11. L. 
Corn. Scipro Asiaticus, also called AsiaGENES 
or AsiAGENUs, Was the son of No. 8, and the 
brother of the great Africanus. He served un- 
der his brother in Spain; was pretor in 193, 
when he obtained the provinee of Sicily ; and 
consul in 190 with C. Lelius. The senate had 
not much confidence in his abilities, and it was 
only through the offer of his brother Africanus 
to accompany him as a legate that he obtained 
the province of Grecce and the conduct of the 
war against Antiochus. He defeated Antio- 
ehus at Mount Sipylus in 190, entered Rome in 
triumph in the following year, and assumed the 
surname of Asiatieus. The history of his aceu- 
sation and eondemnation has bcen already re- 
lated in the life of his brother. He was a can- 
didate for the eensorship in 184, but was de. 
feated by the old enemy of his family, M. Por- 
eius Cato, who deprived Asiaticus of his horse 
at the review of the equites. Jt appears, there- 
fore, that even as late as this time an eques did 
not forfeit his horse by becoming a senator.— 
12. P. Corn. Scte10 AFRICANUS, elder son of the 
great Africanus, was prevented by his weak 
licalth from taking any part in publie affairs. 
Cicero praises his oratiunenle and his Greek 
history, and remarks that, with the greatness of 
his father's mind, he possessed a larger amount 
of learning. He had no son of his own, but 
adopted the son of L. Amilius Paulus (vid. be- 
low, No. 15). — 13. L; or Cx. Corn. Scipio Ar- 
RICANUS, yonnger son of the great Africanus. 
He aecompanied his father into Asia in 190, and 
was taken prisoncr by Antiochus. - This Seipio 
was a degenerate son ofan illustrious sire, and 
only obtained the pretorship in 174 through 
Cicercius, who had been a scriba A :ather, 
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giving way to him. In the same year he was 
expelled from the senate by the censors.—14. 
L. Corn. Scirio Asiaticus, a descendant of No. 
11, belonged to the Marian party, and was con- 
sul 83 with C. Norbanus. In this year Sulla 
returned to Italy: Scipio was deserted by his 
troops, and taken prisoner in his camp along 
with his son Lucius, but was dismissed by Sulla 
uninjured. He was, however, included in the 
proscription in the following year (82), where- 
upon he fled to Massilia, and passed there the 
remainder of his life. His daughter was mar- 
ried to P. Sestius.— 15. P. Corn. Scirro ZEurrr- 
ANUS Arricanus Minor, was the younger son 
of L. ZEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, and was adopted by P. Scipio (No. 12), 
the son of the conqueror of Hannibal. He was 
born about 185. In his seventeenth year he 
accompanied his father Paulus to Greece, and 
fought under him at the battle of Pydna, 168. 
Scipio devoted himself With ardor to the study 
of literature, and formed an intimate friendship 
with Polybius when the latter came to Rome 
along with the other Achzan hostages in 167. 
Vid. Porvnsius. At a tater period he also cultiva- 
ted the acquaintance of the philosopher Panae- 
tius, and he likewise admitted the poets Lucilius 
and Terence to his intimacy, and is said to have 
- assisted the latter in the composition of his com- 
edies. His friendship with Lalius, whose tastes 
and pursuits were so congenial to his own, has 
been immortalized by Cicero's celebrated treat- 
ise entitled “ Lælius sive de Amicitia." Al- 
though thus devoted to the study of polite liter- 
ature, Scipio is said to have cultivated the vir- 
tues which distinguished the older Romans, and 
to have made Cato the model of his conduct. 
If we may believe his panegyrists, he possessed 
all the simple virtues of an old Roman, mellow- 
ed by the refining influences of Greek civiliza- 
tion. Scipio first served in Spain with great 
distinction as military tribune under the consul 
L. Lucullus in 151. On the breaking out of the 
third Punic war in 149, he accompanied the Ro- 
man army to Africa, again with the rank of 
military tribune. Here he gained still more re- 
nown. By his personal bravery and military 
skill he repaired, to a great extent, the mistakes 
of the consul Manilius, whose army on one oc- 
casion he saved from destruction. He returned 
to Rome in 148, and had already gained such 
popularity, that when he became a candidate for 
the edileship for the following year (147), he 
was elected consul, although he was only thirty- 
seven, and had not, therefore, attained the legal 
age. The senate assigned to him Africa as his 
province, to which he forthwith sailed, accom- 
panied by his friends Polybius and Lelius. He 
prosecuted the siege of Carthage with the ut- 
most vigor. The Carthaginians defended them- 
selves with the courage of despair, and the Ro- 
mans were unable to force their way into the 
city till the spring of the following year (146). 
The inhabitants fought from street to street, 
and from house to house, and the work of de- 
struction and butchery went on for days. The 
fate of this once magnificent city moved Scipio 
to tears, and, anticipating that a similar catas- 
trophe might one day befall Rome, he repeated 
the lines of the Iliad (vi., 448-9), in which Hec- 
tor bewails the approaching fall of Troy. After 
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reducing Africa to the form of a Roman prov 
ince, Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, 
and celebrated a splendid triumph on account 
of his victory. The surname of Africanus, 
which he had inherited by adoption from the 
conqueror of Hannibal, had been now acquired 
by him by his own exploits. In 142 Scipio 
was censor, and in the administration of the 
duties of his office he attempted to repress the 
growing luxury and immorality of his contem- 
poraries. His efforts, however, were thwart- 
ed by his colleague Mummius, who had him- 
self acquired a love for Greek and Asiatic lux- 
uries. In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti. Clau- 
dius Asellus of majestas. Asellus attacked him 
out of private animosity, because he had been 
deprived of his horse, and reduced to the con- 
dition of an zrarian by Scipio in his censorship. 
Scipio was acquitted, and the speeches which 
he delivered on the occasion obtained great 
celebrity, and were held in high esteem in a 
later age. It appears to have been after this 
event that Scipio was sent on an embassy to 
Egypt and Asia to attend to the Roman inter- 
ests inthose countries. The long continuance 
of the war in Spain again called Scipio to the 
consulship. He was appointed consul in his 
absence, and had the province of Spain assigned 
to him in 134. His operations were attended 
with success; and in 133 he brought the war 
to a conclusion by the capture of the city of Nu- 
mantia after a long siege. He now received 
the surname of Numantinus in addition to that 
of Africanus. During his absence in Spain Ti- 
berius Gracchus had been put to death. Svipio 
was married to Sempronia, the sister of the 
fallen tribune, but he had no sympathy with his 
reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. Upon his 
return to Rome in 132, he did not disguise his 
sentiments, and when asked in the assembly of 
the tribes by C. Papirius Carbo, the tribune, 
what he thought of the death of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, he boldly replied that he was justly slain 
(jure cesum). The people loudly expressed 
their disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio proudly 
bade them to be silent. He now took the lead 
in opposing the popular party, and endeavored 
to prevent the agrarian law of Tiberius Grac- 
chus from being carried into effect. In order 
to accomplish this object, he proposed in the 
senate (129) that all disputes respecting the 
lands of the allies should be taken out of the 
hands of the commissioners appointed under 
the law of Tiberius Gracchus, and should be 
committed to other persons. This would have 
been equivalent to an abrogation of the law ; 
and accordingly, Fulvius Flaccus, Papirius Car- 
bo, and C. Graechus, the three commissioners, 
offered the most vehement opposition to his pro- 
posal. In the forum he was accused by Carbo 
with the bitterest invectives as the enemy of 
the people, and upon his again expressing his 
approval of the death of Tiberius Gracchus, the 
people shouted out, * Down with the tyrant;" 
In the evening he went home with the intention 
of composing a speech for the following day; 
but next day he was found dead in his room. 
The most contradictory rumors were circulated 
respecting his death, but it was generally be- 
lieved that he was murdered. Suspicion fell 
upon various persons ; his wife Sempronia and 
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ner mother Cornelia were suspected by some; 
Carbo, Fulvius, and C. Gracchus by others. Of 
all these, Carbo was most generally believed to 
have been guilty, and is expressly mentioned 
as the murderer by Cicero. The general opin- 
ion entertained by the Romans of a subsequent 
age respecting Scipio is given by Cicero in his 
work on the Republic, in which Scipio is intro- 
duced as the principal speaker.—16. P. Corn. 
Screro Nasica, that is, ** Scipio with the pointed 
nose," was the son of Cn. Seipio Calvus, who 
fell in Spain in 211. (Vid. No.9). He is first 
mentioned in 204 as a young man who was 
judged by the senate to be the best citizen in the 
state, and was therefore sent to Ostia along with 
the Roman matrons to receive the statue of the 
Idean Mother, which had been brought from 
Pessinus. He was curule edile 196; prætor 
in 194, when he fought with success in Further 
Spain; and consul 191, when he defeated the 
Boii, and triumphed over them on his return to 
Rome. Scipio Nasica was a celebrated jurist, 
and a house was given him by the state in the 
Via Sacra, in order that he might be more easily 
consulted. — 17. P. Corn. Screto Nastca Cor- 
cuLum, son of No. 16, inherited from his father 
a love of jurisprudence, and became so cele- 
brated for his discernment and for his knowl- 
edge of the pontifical and civil law, that he re- 
ceived the surname of Corculum. He married 
a daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder. He 
was consul for the first time 162, but abdicated, 
together with his colleague, almost immediately 
after they had entcred upon their office, on ac- 
count of some fanlt in the auspices. He was 
sensor 159 with M. Popilius Lenas, and was 
consul a second time in 155, when he subdued 
the Dalmatians. He was a firm upholder of 
the old Roman habits and manners, and in his 
second consulship he induced the senate to order 
the demolition of a theatre, which was near 
completion, as injurious to public morals. When 
Cato repeatedly expressed his desire for the de- 
struction of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
declared that he wished for its preservation, 
since the existencc of such a rival would prove 
a useful check upon the licentiousness of the 
multitude. He was elected pontifex maximus 
in 150.—18. P. Corn. Screto Nasica SERAPIO, 
son of No. 17, is chiefly known as the leader of 
the scnate in the murder of Tiberius Gracchus. 
He was consul in 138, and in consequence of 
the severity with which he and his colleague 
conducted the levy of troops, they were thrown 
into prison by C. Curiatius, the tribune of the 
plebs. It was this Curiatius who gave Nasica 
the nickname of Serapio, from his resemblance 
toa person of low rank of this name; but, though 
given him in derision, it afterward becamc his 
distinguishing surname. In 133, when the tribes 
met to re-elect Tiberius Gracchus to the tribu- 
nate, and the utmost confusion prevailed in the 
Forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to save 
the republic; but as thcy refused to have re- 
course to violence, he exclaimed, ** As the con- 
sul betrays the state, do you who wish to obcy 
the laws follow me ;" and, so saying, he ruslied 
forth from the temple of Fides, where the senate 
was sitting, followed by the greater number of 
the senators. The people gave way before 
them, and Gracchus was assassinated as he at- 
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tempted to escape. In consequence of his con- 
duct on this occasion, Nasica became an object 
of such detestation to the people, that the senate 
found it advisable to send him on a pretended 
mission to Asia, although he was pontifex max- 
Imus, and ought not, therefore, to have quitted 
Italy. He did not venture to return to Rome, 
and after wandering about from placc to place, 
died soon afterward at Pergamum. — 19. P. 
Corn. Scirro Nastca, son of No. 18, was consul 
111, and died during his consulship.—20. P. 
Corn. Scirro Nasica, son of No. 19, prætor 94, 
is mentioned by Cicero as one of the advocates 
of Sextus Roscius of Ameria. He married Li- 
cinia, the second daughter of L. Crassus, the 
orator He had two sons, both of whom were 
adopted, one by his maternal grandfather L. 
Crassus in his testament, and is therefore called 
L. Licinius Crassus Scipio, and the other by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius, consul 80, and is 
therefore called Q. Cacilius Metellus Pius Scip- 
io. This Scipio became the father-in-law of 
Cn. Pompey the triumvir, and fell in Africa in 
46. His life is given under MerELLUs, No. 15. 
—21. Cn. Corn. Scipio HisPanLus, son of L. 
Scipio, who is only known as a brother of the 
two Scipios who fell in Spain. Hispallus was 
prætor 179, and consul 171. — 22. Cn. Corn. 
Scirro Hispannus, son of No. 21, was prætor 
139, when he published an ediet that all Chal- 
deans (2. ¢., astrologers) should leave Rome and 
Italy within ten days. 

[Sciranrtum (Exepáótov), a promontory of Sala- 
mis, on the north side of the island, with a tem- 
ple of Minerva (Athena) Sciras.] 

Sciras or ScLerÍas (Exípac, Sk23píac), of Fa- 
rentum, was one of the followers of Rhinthon 
in that peculiar sort of comedy, or ratlier bur- 
lesque tragedy, which was cultivated by the Do- 
rians of Magna Grecia, and especially at Ta- 
rentum. Vid. RHINTHON. 

Sciras (Skipác), a surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na), under which she had a temple in the Attic 
port of Phalerum, and in the island of Salamis. 
The foundation of the temple at Phalerum is 
ascribed by Pausanias to a soothsayer, Scirus 
of Dodona, who is said to have come to Attica 
at the time when the Eleusinians were at war 
with Erechtheus. 

Sciritis (Xktpiri), a Wild and mountainous 
district in the north of Laconia, on the borders 
of Arcadia, with a town called Scrrus (Ex2poc), 

| Which originally belonged to Arcadia. Its in- 
habitants, the Scirira (Zktpicat), formed aspe- 
cial division of thc Lacedemonian army. This 
body, which, in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, was six hundred in number, was stationed 
in battle at the extreme left of the line, formed 
on march the vanguard, and was usually em- 
ployed on the most dangcrous kinds of service. 

Sciron (Exípov or Exeípov), a famous robber 
who infested the frontier between Attica and 
Megaris. He not only robbed the travellers 
who passed through thc country, but compelled 
them, on the Scironian rock, to wash his feet, 
and kicked them into the sca while they were 
thus employed. At the foot of the rock there 
was a tortoise which devoured the bodies of 
the robber's victims. He was slain by Theseus. 

Scironia Saxa (Exipuvides mérpat, also Exe 

l páóec : now Derveni Bouno), large ag on the 
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eastern coast of Megaris, between whieh and 
the sea there was only a narrow dangerous pass, 
called the Seironian road (7 Ex:púvr or Zxipuovic 
406¢: now Kaki Skala). This road was after- 
ward enlarged by the Emperor Hadrian. The 
name of the rocks was derived from the cele- 
brated robber Sciron. 

Scirr1 or Sciri, a people in European Sarma- 
tia, on the northern eoast, immediately east of 
the Vistula, in the modern Curland and Samo- 
gitien. The Seiri afterward joined the Huns; 
and to this people belonged Odoacer, the con- 
queror of Italy. 

ScirTONÍUM (Yacproviov), a town in the south 
of Arcadia, belonging to the distriet Ægytis, the 
inhahitants of which removed to Megalopolis 
upon the foundation of the latter. 

SeigTUS (Exíproc: now Jillab), a river in Mes- 
opotamia, flowing past Edessa into a small lake 
near Charre. Its name, which signifies, leap- 
ing, was derived from its rapid deseent in a se- 
ries of small eascades. 

[Scirus (Zkípoc, 6). 1. A soothsayer of Do- 
dona. Vid. Sciras.—2. (Exipoc, 7), a town of 
Laconia. Vid. Scrritis.—3. (Zxipoe, 6), a brook 
near Scirum, which traversed the sacred road 
northwest of Athens, and watered the gardens 
north of Dipylon.] 

ScuERÍAs. Vid. Sciras. 

Scopra (Scodrensis: now Scodar or Scutari), 
one of the most important towns in Illyricum, 
on the left bank of the River Barbana, at the 
southeastern eorner of the Lacus Labeatis, and 
about seventeen miles from the coast. It was 
strongly fortified, and was the residence of the 
Illyrian king Gentius. It subsequently contain- 
ed many Roman inhabitants. 

Scoprus. Vid. ScarDus. 

Scespises, Scypisses, or Scorviscus (Xxot- | 
dione, Exvdicons, Xkopóíokoc: now Dassim Dagh, 
or Chambu-Bel Dagh), a mountain in the north- 
east of Asia Minor, dividing Pontus Cappado- 
eius from Armenia Minor, and forming a part 
of the same range as Mount Paryades. 

Scouts (3xkó642 : now Sandameri), a rocky | 
mountain between Elis and Achaia, three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three feet high, 
which joins on the east the mountain Lampéa. 

ScõLöTI (ZxóAoroi), the native name of the | 
Scythians, according to Herodotus, is in all prob- , 
ability the Greek form of Slave-nie or Slove-nie, 
the generic name of the Slavonian race. Vid. 
Scytuia. The later Greek writers call them 
LKAabyvoi. 

ScóLus (2KOAo¢: BKoAoc, VkwdAcete). 1. An 
ancient town in Beotia, on the road from 
Thebes to Aphidnz in Attica, was situated on 
the northern slope of Mount Citharon, and forty | 
stadia south of the River Asopus.—2. A small 
place in Maeedonia, near Olynthus. 

Scompraria (now Zslote), an island in front of 
the bay, on the southeast coast of Spain, which 
formed the harbor of Carthago Nova. It re- 
ccived its name from the scombri or maekerel 
taken off its eoast, from which the Romans pre- 
pared their garum. 

Scómius Mons (rò Exóuov ópoc), a mountain 
in Macedonia, which runs cast of Mount Sear- 
dus, in the direction of north to south toward 
Mount Hemus. 

Scóras (LKorac). 
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a leading position among his countrymen at the 
period of the outbreak of tlic war with Philip 
and the Acheans, B.C. 220. He commanded 
the Atolian army in the first year of the war; 
and he is mentioned again as general of the 
JEtolians, when the latter people concluded an 
alliance with the Romans to assist them against 
Philip (211). After the close of the war with 
Philip, Seopas and Dorimachus were appointed 
to reform the ZEtolian constitution (204). Seo- 
pas had only undertaken the charge from mo- 
tives of personal ambition ; on finding himself 
disappointed in this object, he withdrew to 
Alexandrea. Uere he was received with the 
utmost favor by the ministers of the young 
king, Ptolemy V., and appointed to the chief 
command of the army against Antioehus the 
Great. At first he was successful, but was aft- 
erward defeated by Antiochus at Panium, and 
reduced to shut himself up within the walls of 
Sidon, where he was ultimately compelled by 
famine to surrender. Notwithstanding this ill 
success, he eontinued in high favor at the Egyp- 
tian court; but, having formed a plot in 196 to 
obtain by force the chief administration of the 
kingdom, he was arrested and put to death.— 
2. A distinguished sculptor, was a native of 
Paros, and appears to have belonged to a fam- 
ity of artists in that island. He flourished from 
B.C. 395 to 350. He was probably somewhat 
older than Praxiteles, with whom he stands at 
the head of that second period of perfected art 
which is called the later Attic school (in con- 
tradistinction to the earlicr Attic school of 
Phidias), and which arose at Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war. Scopas was an architect 
He was 
the architect of the temple of Minerva (Athe- 
na) Alea at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was com- 
menced soon after B.C. 394. He was one of 
the artists employed in executing the bas-re- 
liefs which decorated the frieze of the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus in Caria. A portion of 
these bas-reliefs is now deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Among the single statues and 
groups of Scopas, the best known in modern 
times is his group of figures representing the 


| destruetion of the sons and daughters of Niobe. 


In Pliny’s time the statues stood in the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus. ‘The remaining statues of 
this group, or copies of them, are all in the 
Florence Gallery, with the exeeption of the so- 
called Ilioneus at Munich, which some suppose 
to have belonged to the group. There isa head 
of Niobe in the collection of Lord Yarborough 
which has some claim to be considered as the 
original. But the most esteemed of all the 
works of Scopas, in antiquity, was his group 
which stood in the shrine of Cn. Domitins in 
the Flaminian eircus, representing Achilles con- 
ducted to the island of Leuee by the divinities 
of the sea. It consisted of figures of Neptune 
(Poseidon), Thetis, and Achilles, surrounded by 
Nereids, and attended by Tritons, and by an as- 
semblage of sea monsters. 

Scépas (Zxórac : now Aladan), a river of Ga- 
latia, falling into the Sangarius, from the east, 
at Juliopolis. 

Scorpisci, a people in Pannonia Superior, 
are sometimes classed among the Illyrians, but 
were the remains of an aneient and powerful 
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Celtic tribe. They dwelt between the Savus 
and Dravus. 

Scorpiscus. Vid. ScaspiseEs. 

Scori, a people mentioncd, together with thc 
Pict, by the later Roman writers as one of the 
chief tribes of the ancicnt Caledonians. They 
dwelt in the south of Scotland and in Ireland; 
and from them the former country has derived 
its name. 

Scoriras (Zxorirac), a woody district in the 
north of Laconia, on the fronticrs of Tegca- 
tis. 

Scorussa (Zkórovcca: Exorovccalos), a very 
ancicnt town of Thessaly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the source of the Onchestus, and not 
far from the hills Cynoscephala, where Flami- 
ninus gained his celebrated victory over Philip, 
B.C. 197. 

ScrIBONÍA, Wife of Octavianus, afterward the 
Emperor Augustus, had been married twice be- 
fore. By one of her former husbands, P. Scip- 
io, she had two children, P. Scipio, who was 
consul B.C. 16, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to Paulus Æmilius, censor BC. 
22. Scribonia was the sister of L. Scribonius 
Libo, who was thc father-in-law of Sextus Pom- 
pey. Augustus married her in 40, on the ad- 
vice of Meccnas, because hc was then afraid 
that Sextus Pompey would form an alliance 
with Antony to crush him; but, having re- 
newed his alliance with Antony, Octavianus 
divoreed her, in order to marry Livia, in the 
following year (39), on the very day on which 
she had borne him a daughter, Julia. Scribonia 
long survived her separation from Octavianus. 
In A.D. 2 she accompanied, of her own accord, 
her daughter Julia into exile, to thc island of 
Pandataria. 


Scrisonius Curio. Vid. Curio. 
Srirponius Larcus. Vid. Larcus. 
Scriponius Lino. Vid. lano. 


Sceiponius PRocüLus. Vid. ProcuLus. 

Scu.tenna (now Panaro), a river in Gallia 
Cispadana, rising in the Apennines, and flow- 
ing to the east of Mutina into the Po. 

Scüri (now Uskub), a town in Mesia Supe- 
rior, on the Axius, and the capital of Dardania. 
It was the residence of the Archbishop of Illyr- 
ieum, and in the Middle Ages of the Servian 
kings. 

ScvpissEs. Vid. Sca@pises. 

ScvuAcE (ZkvAdkg) or ScyLACEJON, an an- 
eieut eity on the coast of Mysia Minor, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, said to have been found- 
ed by the Pelasgians. 

Seyuacium, also Scytackum or ScvLLETÍUM 
(ZxvAdkiov, Exvlaxelov, EkvAAjrtov: now Squil- 
lace), a Greek town on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, was situated on two adjoining hills 
at a short distance from the coast, betwecn the 
rivers Cecinus and Carcines. It is said to have 
been founded by the Athenians. It belonged 
to the territory of Croton, but was subsequently 
given by the elder Dionysius to the Locrians, 
and came eventually into the possession of the 
Romans. It had no harbor, whence Virgil (Æn., 
jii., 553) speaks of it as navifragum Scylaceum. 
From this town the ScyLacius or ScyLLETICUS 
Sinus (Exv2AAgrixos kóAÀmoc) derived its name. 
The isthmus which separated this bay from the 
Sinus Hipponiates, on the western coast of 
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Bruttium, was only twenty miles broad, and 
formed the ancient boundary of CEnotria. - 

ScYLAx (Exú2a£). 1. Of Caryanda in Caria, 
was sent by Darius Hystaspis on a voyage of 
discovery down the Indus. Setting out from 
the city of Caspatyrus and the Pactyican dis- 
trict, Scylax reached the sea, and then sailed 
west through the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, 
performing the whole voyage in thirty months. 
—2. Of Halicarnassus, a friend of Panetius, 
distinguished for his knowledge of the stars, 
and for his political influence in his own state. 
There is still extant a Periplus, containing a 
bricf description of certain countries in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and bearing the name of Scy- 
lax of Caryanda. This work has been ascribed 
by some writers to the Scylax mentioned by 
Herodotus, and by others to the contemporary 
of Panetius and Polybius; but most modern 
Scholars suppose the writer to have lived in the 
first half of the reign of Philip, the father of 
Alexander thc Great, about B.C.350. It is 
clear from internal evidence that the Periplus 
must have been coniposed after the time of He- 
rodotus; while, from its omitting to mention any 
of the cities founded by Alexander, such as Al- 
exandrea in Egypt, we may conclude that it 
was drawn up before the reign of Alexander. 
It is probable that the author prefixed to his 
work the name: of Scylax of Caryanda on ac- 
count of the celebrity of this navigator. This 
Periplus is printed by Hudson, in his Geographt 
Graci Minores, and by Klausen, attached to his 
fragments of Hecateus, Berlin, 1831. 

ScyLax (3xúla£: now Choterlek-Irmak), a riv-. 
er in the southwest of Pontus, falling into the 
Iris,.between Amasia and Gaziura. 

ScYLITZES Or ScyL1TZA, Joannes, a Byzantine 
historian, surnamed, from his office, Curopa- 
lates, flourished A.D. 1081. His work extends 
from thc death of Nicephorus I. (811) down to 
the reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes (1078-1081). 
The portion of the history of Cedrenus, which 
extends from the death of Nicephorus I. (811) 
to the close of the work (1057), is found almost 
verbatim in the history of Scylitzes. Hence it 
has been supposed that Scylitzes copied from 
Cedrenus, and consequently thc entire work of 
Scylitzes has not been published separately, 
but only the part extending from 1057 to 1080, 
which has been printed as an appendix to Cedre- 
nus. Vid.CEv»nENus. It is now, however, gen- 
erally admitted that Cedrenus copied from Scy- 
litzes. 

ScvLLA (Zx90A2a) and Cuaryenis, the names 
of two rocks between Italy and Sicily, and only 
a short distance from one anotlier. In the one 
of these rocks which was nearest to Italy, there 
was a cave, in which dwelt Scylla, a daughter 
of Crateis, a fearful monster, barking like a dog, 
with twelve feet, and six long necks and heads, 
each of which contained thrce rows of sharp 
teeth. The opposite rock, which was much 
lower, contained an immense fig-tree, under 
which dwelt Charybdis, who thrice every day 
swallowed down the waters of the sea, and 
thrice threw them up again: both were formi- 
dable to the ships which had to pass between 
them. This is the Homeric account. Later 
traditions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Some describe her .s monster 
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with six heads of different animals, or with only 
three heads. One tradition relates that Scylla 
was originally a beautiful maiden, who often 
played with the nymphs of the sea, and was be- 
loved by the marine god Glaucus. The latter 
applied to Circe for means to make Scylla re- 
turn his love; but Circe, jealous of the fair 
maiden, threw magic herbs into the well in 
which Scylla was wont to bathe, by means of 
which the lower part of her body was changed 
into the tail of a fish or serpent, surrounded by 
dogs, while the upper part remained that of a 
woman. Another tradition related that Scylla 
was beloved by Neptune (Poseidon), and that 
Amphitrite, from jealousy, metamorphosed her 
into a monster. Hercules is said to have killed 
her because she stole some of the oxen of Ge- 
ryon; but Phorcys is said to have restored her 
to life. Virgil (Æn., vi., 286) speaks of several 
Seylle, and places them in the lower world. 
Charybdis is described as a daughter of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and Terra (Gea), and a vora- 
cious Woman, who stole oxen from Hercules, 
and was hurled by the thunderbolt of Jupiter 
(Zeus) into the sea. 

-ScyuLa, daughter of King Nisus of Megara, 
who fell in love with Minos. For details, vid. 
Nisus and Minos. 

ScyLLæÆæuM (Zk?2Aatov). 1. (Now Sciglio), a 
promontory on the coast of Bruttium, at the 
northern entrance to the Sicilian Straits, where 
the monster Scylla was supposed to live. Vid. 
Serna. — 2. (Now Scilla or Sciglio), a town 
in Bruttium, on the above-named promontory. 
There are still remains of the ancient citadel. 
—3. A promontory in Argolis, on the coast of 
Trezen, forming, with the promontory ofeSu- 
nium in Attica, the entrance to the Saronic 
Gulf. It is said to have derived its name from 
Scylla, the daughter of Nisus. Vid. Nisus. 

ScvuLETIcUs Sinus. Vid. SCYLACIUM. 

Scytvetium. Vid. SCYLACIUM. 

[ScyuLras or Scyiuis (ZKvAding (Ion.), Hdt. ; 
ExvAA:ic, Paus.), a celebrated diver of Scione in 
Macedonia. When the Persian fleet of Xerxes 
was wrecked off Mount Pelion and the Prom- 
ontory of Sepias, much treasure was sunk with 
the vessels that were overtaken by the storm; 
Scyllias recovered much of this treasure for the 
Persians, and also obtained considerable for him- 
self. Wishing to escape from the Persians, he 
is Said to have swum under water from Aphe- 
te to Artemisium, where the Greek fleet lay, a 
distance of eighty stadia (nearly ten miles), and 
to have communicated to the Greeks the plans 
of the Persians. This is the account of He- 
rodotus, who, in relating the story, ranks the 
latter part among the wWevdéor eixeda mepi Tod 
&vópóc rovrov. Pausanias relates that Scyllis 
(as he ealls him) had his daughter Cyana (al. 
Hydna) taught swimming, and that they two, 
on occasion of the storm off Pelion, dove under 
water and tore up the anchors of the Persian 
fleet, thereby causing much loss to the Per- 
sians: for this exploit, the Amphictyons conse- 
crated at Delphi statues of Scyllis and his daugh- 
ter. The statue of Cyana (Hydna) was among 
those that were carried from Delphi to Rome 
by Nero.] 

Seyunis. Vid. Diranus. 

Scymnus (Exúuvoc), of Chios, wrote a Peris- 
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gesis, or description of the earth, which is re- 
ferred to by later writers. This work was in 
prose, and consequently different from the Pe- 
riegesis in Iambic metre which has come down 
to us, and which many modern writers have er- 
roneously ascribed to Scym»us of Chios. The 
poem is dedicated to Nicomedes II., king of 
Bithynia, who died B.C. 74; but this is quite 
uncertain. The best edition of the poem is by 
Meineke, Bertin, 1846. 

[Seyras (Exúpac: now River of Dhikova), & 
river in the southwest of Laconia, which rises 
in Mount Taygetus, flows in an easterly direc- 
tion, and empties into the Laconicus Sinus 
south of Gytheum.] 

Sctros (Exipoc: Xkíbpuoc: now Scyro), an isl- 
and in the ZEgean Sea, east of Eubea, and one 
of the Sporades. It contained a town of the 
same name, and a river called Cephisus. Its 
ancient inhabitants are said to have been Pe- 
lasgians, Carians, and Dolopians. The island 
is frequently mentioned in the stories of the 
mythical period. Here Thetis concealed her 
son Achilles in woman's attire among the daugh- 
ters of Lycomedes, in order to save him from 
the fate which awaited him under the walls of 
Troy. It was here, also, that Pyrrhus, tho son 
of Achilles by Deidamia, was brought up, and 
it was from this island that Ulysses fetched him 
to the Trojan war. According to another tra- 
dition, the island was conquered by Achilles, in 
order to revenge the death of Theseus, who 1s 
said to have been treacherously destroyed in 
Scyros by Lycomedes. The bones of Theseus 
were discovered by Cimon in Scyros, after his 
conquest of the island in B.C. 476, and were 
conveyed to Athens, where they were preserv- 
ed in the Theséum. Trom this time Seyros 
continued subject to Athens til! the period of 
the Macedonian supremacy; but the Romans 
compelled the last Philip to restore it to Ath- 
ens in 196. The soil of Scyros was unpro- 
ductive ; but it was celebrated for its breed 
of goats, and for its quarries of variegated 
marble. 

ScYTula (2 XxkvOik2, y ExvDia, lon. Exvdiny, 7 
tov ExvOéwv xópy, Herod.: Exv0nc. Scythes, 
Scytha, pl. Exv0a:, Scythe ; fem. Sxvbic, Scythis, 
Scythissa), a name applied to very different 
countries at different times. The Scythia of 
Herodotus comprises, to speak generally, the 
southeastern parts of Europe, between the Car- 
pathian Mountains and the River Tanais (now 
Don). The Greeks became acquainted with 
this country through their settlements on the 
Euxine ; and Herodotus, who had himself vis- 
ited the coasts of the Euxine, collected all the 
information he could obtain about the Scythians 
and their country, and embodied the results in 
a most interesting digression, which forms the 
first part of his fourth book. The details, for 
which there is not room in this article, must be 
read in Herodotus. He describes the country 
as a square of four thousand stadia (four hund- 
red geographical miles) each way, the western 
boundary being the Ister (now Danube) and the 
mountains of the Agathyrsi ; the southern, the 
shores of the Euxine and Palus Meotis, from 
the mouth of the Ister to that of the Tanais, 
this side being divided into two equal parts, of 
two thousand stadia each, by the mouth of the. 
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Borysthenes (now Dnieper); the eastern bound- 
ary was the Tanais, and on the north Scythia 
was divided by deserts from the Melanchleni, 
Androphagi, aud Budini. It corresponded to 
the southern part of Russia in Europe. The 
people who inhabited this region were called by 
the Greeks xia, a word of doubtful origin, 
which first occurs in Hesiod; but, in their own 
language, Z«óAorot, i. e., Slavonians. They were 
believed by Herodotus to De of Asiatic origin ; 
and his account of them, taken in connection 
with the description given by Hippocrates of 
their physcial peculiarities, leaves no doubt that 
they were a part of the great Mongol race, who 
have wandered, from unknown antiquity, over 
the steppes of Central Asia. Herodotus says 
further that they were driven out of their abodes 
in Asia, north of the Araxes, by the Massage- 
te; and that, migrating into Europe, they drove 
out the Cimmerians. If this account be true, 
it can hardly but have some connection with the 
irruption of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor, in 
the reign of the Lydian king Ardys, about B.C. 
640. The Scythians were a nomad people, that 
is, shepherds or herdsmen, who had no fixed 
habitations, but roamed over a vast tract of 
country at their pleasure, and according to the 
wants of their cattle. They lived in a kind of 
covered wagons, which Æschylus describes as 
"lofty houses of wicker work, on well-wheeled 
chariots.” They kept large troops of horses, 
and were most expert in cavalry exercises and 
archery ; and hence, as the Persian king Da- 
rius found, when he invadéd their country (B.C. 
507), it was almost impossible for an invading 
army to act against them. They simply re- 
treated, wagons and all, before the enemy, har- 
assing him with their light cavalry, and leaving 
famine and exposure, in their bare steppes, to 
do the rest. Like all the Mongol race, they 
were divided into several hordes, the chief of 
whom were called the Royal Scythians ; and to 
these all the rest owned some degree of alle- 
giance. Their government was a sort of pa- 
triarchal monarchy or chieftainship. An im- 
portant modification of their habits had, how- 
ever, taken place, to a certain extent, before 
Herodotus described them. The fertility of the 
plains on the north of the Euxine, and the in- 
fluence of the Greek settlements at the mouth 
of the Borysthenes and along the coast, had led 
the inhabitants of this part of Scythia to settle 
down as cultivators of the soil, and had brought 
them into commercial and other relations with 
the Greeks. Accordingly, Herodotus mentions 
two classes or hordes of Scythians who had 
thus abandoned their nomad life; first, on the 
west of the Borysthenes, two tribes of Hellen- 
ized Scythians, called Callipide and Alazones ; 
then, beyond these, “the Scythians who are 
ploughers (Xx%0a: aporrpes), Who do not grow 
their corn for food, but for sale ;” thesc dwelt 
about the River Hypanis (now Boug), in the re- 
gion now called the Ukraine, which is still, as 
it was to the Greeks, a great corn-exporting 
country. Again, on the east of the Borysthenes 
were "tne Scytnians wno are nusbanalmen:: 
(Exúdal yewpyoi), i. e, who grew corn for their 
own consumption: these were called Borys- 
thenite by the Greeks; their country extended 
three days' journey east of the Borysthenes to 
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the River Panticares. Beyond these, to the 
east, dwelt « the nomad Scythians (vouáóeg Exú 

Gat), who neither sow nor plough at all." He- 
rodotus expressly states that the tribes east of 
the Borysthenes were not Scythian. Of the his- 
tory of these Scythian tribes there is little to. 
State, beyond the tradition already mentioned, 
that they migrated from Asia and expelled the 
Cimmerians ; their invasion of Media, in tho 
reign of Cyaxares, when they held the suprem- 
acy of Western Asia for twenty-eight years, 
and the disastrous expedition of Darius inte 
their country. In later times they were gradu 

ally overpowered by the neighboring people, es 

pecially the Sarmatians, who gave their name 
to the whole country. Vid. Sarmatia. Mean- 
while, the conquests of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors in Central Asia had made the Greeks 
acquainted with tribes beyond the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes, who resembled the Scythians, and 
belonged, in fact, to the same great Mongol 
race, and to whom, accordingly, the same name 
was applied. Hence, in writers of the time ot 
the Roman empire, the name of Scythia denotes 
the whole of Northern Asia, from the River Rha 
(now Volga) on the west, which divided it from 
Asiatic Sarmatia, to Serica on the east, ex 

tending to India on the south. It was divided 
by Mount Imaus into two parts, called respect- 
ively Scythia intra Imaum, 4. e., on the north- 
western side of the range, and Scythia extra 
Imaum, on its southeastern side. Of the peo- 
ple of this region nothing was known except 
some names; but the absence of knowledge 
was supplied by some marvellous and not unin- 
teresting fables. 

ScyTHINI (L«vOevoi), a people on the western 
border of Armenia, through whose country the 
Greeks under Xenophon marched four days' 
journey. Their territory was bounded on the 
east by the River Harpasus, and on the west by 
the River Apsarus. 

Scytuinus (Exv0ivoc) of Teos, an iambic 
poet, turned into verse the great work of the 
philosopher Heraclitus, of which a considerable 
fragment is preserved by Stobaeus. 

ScyTHOPOLIS (Exv0óroAc : in the Old Test. 
ament, Bethshean: ruins at Beisan), an im- 
portant city of Palestine, in the southeast of 
Galilee, according to the usual division, but 
Sometimes also reckoned to Samaria, some- 
times to Decapolis, and sometimes to Coele- 
syria. It stood on a hill in the Jordan valley, 
west of the river, and near one of its fords. Its 
site was fertilized by numerous springs ; and te 
this advantage, as well as to its being the centre 
of several roads, it owed its great prosperity 
and its importance in the history of Palestine 
It is often mentioned in Old Testament his 
tory, in the time of the Maccabees, and under 
the Romans. It had a mixed population of Ca 
naanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers; Jo 
sephus adds Scythians, but this is perhaps an 
error, founded ona false etymology of the name. 
Under the later Roman empire it became the 
seat of the Archbishop of Palestina Secunda, 
and it continued a flourishing city to the time 
of the first Crusade. 

ScyrHOóTAumi, Tauri Scytuz, or Tauro- 
scírma, a people of Sarmatia Europea, just 
without the Chersonesus Taurica, between the 
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rivers Carcinites and Hypanis, as far as the 
tongue of land called Dromos Achilleos. 

SEBASTE(2ebaorí = Augusta: Lebacryvds). l. 
(Now ruins at Ayash), a city on the coast of 
Cilicia Aspera, built for a residence by Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia, to whom the Romans 
had granted the sovereignty of Cilicia, and 
named in honor of Augustus. It stood west of 
the River Lamus, on a small island called Ele- 
ousa, the name of which appears to have been 
afterward transferred to the city.—2. (Now Se- 
gikler), a city of Phrygia, northwest of Eume- 
nia.—3. Vid. Cabra. This city was also call- 
ed Ye6dorera.—4. Vid. SAMARIA. 

SKBAsTÓPOLIS (Ne6actémodAtc: now Tarkhal), a 
city of Pontus, on the Iris, southeast of Ama- 
sia, by some identified with Gaziura. There 
were some other places of the name, which do 
not require particular notice. 

SEBENNYTUS (XeÓévvvroc, 7 Ze6tvvvruc,; ró- 
Atg: now ruins at Semennout), a considerable 
city of Lower Egypt, in the Delta, on the west- 
ern side of the branch of the Nile called after it 
the Sebennytic Mouth, just at the fork made by 
this and the Phatnitic Mouth, and south of Busi- 
ris. It was the capital of the Nomos Sebenny- 
tes or Sebennyticus. 

SEnsETHus (now Maddalena), a small river in 
Campania, flowing round Vesuvius, and falling 
into the Sinus Puteolanus at the eastern side 
of Neapolis. 

SEBINUS Lacus (now Lago Seo or Iseo), a lake 
in Gallia Cisalpina, formed by the River Ollius 
between the lakes Larius and Benacus. 

[SEBosus, Sratius, a writer on geography, 
cited by Pliny. He is, perhaps, the same as Se- 
bosus, the friend of Catulus.] 

SzcuNDUs, PowróNius. 1. A distinguished 
poet in the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius. He was one of the friends of Seja- 
nus, and on the fall of that minister in A.D. 31, 
was tlirown into prison, where he remained till 
the accession of Caligula in 37, by whom he 
was released. He was consul in 41, and in the 
reign of Claudius commanded in Germany, when 
he defeated the Chatti. Secundus was an in- 
timate friend of the elder Pliny, who wrote his 
life intwo books. His tragedies were the most 
celebrated of his literary compositions.—[2. Ju- 
nius, a Roman orator, and a friend of Quintil- 
lan, is one of the speakers in the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus, usually ascribed to Tacitus.] 

SEDETANI. Vid. EDETANI. 

SgDiGiTUs, VoLcaTius, from whose work’ De 
Poétis A. Gellius (xv., 24) has preserved thir- 
teen iambic senarians, in which the principal 
Latin comic dramatists are enumerated in the 
order of merit. In this “ Canon," as it has 
been termed, the first place is assigned to Cæ- 
cilius Statius, the second to Plautus, the third 
to Nevius, the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to 
Attilius, the sixth to Terentius, tlie seventh to 
Turpilius, the eighth to Trabea, the ninth to 
Luscius, the tenth, “causa antiquitatis," to En- 
nius. 

SEpvLics, Carius, of Seville, a Christian po- 
et, flourished about A.D. 450. Of his personal 
history we know nothing. Tis works are: 1. 
Paschale Carmen s. Mirabilium Divinorum Libri 
V., in heroic measure. 2. Veteris et Novi Tes- 
ramentt Collatio, a sort of hymn containing a 
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collection of texts from the Old and New Tes- 
taments, arranged in such a manner as to en- 
able the reader to compare the two dispensa- 
tions. 3. Hymnus de Christo, an account of the 
life and miracles of Christ. 4. De Verb: Incar- 
natione, a Cento Virgilianus. The best editions 
are by Cellarius, Hal., 1704 and 1739; by Arnt. 
zenius, Leovard., 1761 ; and by Arevalus, Rom., 
1794. 

SEDüNI, an Alpine people in Gallia Belgica, 
east of the Lake of Geneva, in the valley of the 
Rhone, in the modern Vallais. ‘Their chief 
town was called Civitas Sedunorum, the modern 
Sion. 

Sepustr, a German people, forming part of the 
army of Ariovistus when he invaded Gaul, B.C 
58. They are not mentioned at a later period, 
and consequently their site can not be determ 
ined. 

[SEGALLAUNI Or SEGOVELLAUNI, a people of 
Gallia Narbonensis, between the Vocontii and 
Allobroges, to whom Ptolemy assigns the city 
Valentia.] 

SEGÉsXMA Or Secisimo(Segisamionensis: now 
Sasamo), a town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Tarraco to Asturica. 

Secesta (Segestanus: ruins near Alcamo) 
the later Roman form of the town, called by the 
Greeks Ecesta or /EcEsTA ('Eyeoro, Alyeora, 
in Virg. Acesta: ’Eyeoraioc, Aiyecravóc, Aces- 
teus), situated in the northwest of Sicily, neat 
the coast, between Panormus and Drepanum. 
It is said to have been founded by the Trojans 
on two small rivers, to which they gave the 
names of Simois and Scamander ; hence the 
Romans made it a colony of Aneas. One tra- 
dition, indeed, ascribed to it a Greek origin ; buf 
in later times it was never regarded as a Greek 
city. Its inhabitants were constantly engaged 
in hostilities with Selinus; and it was at their 
solicitation that the Athenians were led to em- 
bark in their unfortunate expedition against Si- 
cily. The town was taken by Agathocles, whe 
destroyed or sold as slaves all its inhabitants, 
peopled the city with a body of deserters, and 
changed its name into that of Diceopolis; but 
after the death of this tyrant, the remains of 
the ancient inhabitants returned to the city and 
resumed their former name. In the neighbor- 
hood of the city, on the road to Drepanum, were 
celebrated mineral springs, called Aque Seges- 
tance or Agua Pintiane. 

SEGEsTES, a Cheruscan chieftain, the oppo- 
nent of Arminius. Private injuries embittered 
their political feud, for Arminius carried off and 
forcibly married the daughter of Segestes. Jn 
A.D. 9 Segestes warned Quintilius Varus of the 
conspiracy of Arminius and other Cheruscan 
chiefs against him; but his warning was disre- 
garded, and Varus perished. In 14 Segestes 
was forced by his tribesmen into a war with 
Rome; but he afterward made his peace with 
the Romans, and was allowed to reside at Nar- 
bonne. 

SEcETÍA, a Roman divinity, who, together 
with Setia or Seja aud Semonia, was invoked 
by the early Italians at seed-time, for Segetia, 
like the two other names, is connected with 
sero and seges. 

SEGNI, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 


SEGOBRIGA. 


between tlic Treveri and Eburones, the name | 


of whom is still preserved in the modern town 
of Sinei or Signet. 

SEGOBRIGA, the chief town of the Celtiberi, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, southwest of Cesarau- 
gusta, probably in the neighborhood of the med- 


ern Priego. 
[Secopunun. Vid. RurEN1.] 
{[Seconax. Vid. Secovax.] 


SrGoNTÍA or Secunia, a town of the Celti- 
beri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, sixteen miles 
from Cesaraugusta. 

{Seconrttaci, according to Cesar (B. G., v., 
21), a people in the extreme south of Britannia.] 

[SEGoNT1IUM, a town of Britain, from which a 
road led to Deva: its ruins are found near Caer- 
narvon, on the little river Seion£.] 

[Secovax (where the eommon text has Seco- 
wax), one of the kings of the nations in the south 
of Britannia, who aided Cassivellaunus against 
the Romans under Cesar.] 

Secovia. 1. (Now Segovia), a town of the 
Arevaci, on the road from Emerita to Casarau- 
gusta. A magnificent Roman aqueduet is still 
extant at Segovia.—2. A town in Hispania Be- 
tica, on the Flumen Silieense, near Sacili. 

SEGUsIANI, One of the most important com- 
munities in Gallia Lugdunensis, bounded by the 
Allobroges on the south, by the Sequani on the 
east, by the Ædui on the north, and by the Ar- 
verni on the west. In the time of Cesar they 
were dependent on the ¿Edui. In their terri- 
tory was the town of Lugdunum, the eapital of 
the province. 

SEGUsio (now Susa), the capital of the Segu- 
sini and the residence of King Cottius, was sit- 
uated in Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the 
Cottian Alps. The triumphal arch erected at 
this place by Cottius in honor of Augustus is 
still extant. 

Seius STRABO. Vid. SEJANUS. 

Sesanus, AuLivs, was born at Vulsinii, in 
Etruria, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who 
was eommander of the pretorian troops at the 
elosc of the reign of Angustus, A.D. 14. In the 
same year Sejanus was made the eolleague of 
his father in the command of the pretorian 
bands; and upon his father being sent as gov- 
ernor to Egypt, he obtained the sole eominand 
of these troops. He ultimately gained such in- 
fluenee over Tiberius, that this suspieious man, 
who was close and reserved to all mankind, 
opened his bosom to Sejanus, and made him his 
confidant. For many years he governed Tibe- 
rius; but, not content with this high position, 
he formed the design of obtaining the imperial 
power. With this view he sought to make him- 
self popular with the soldiers, and gave posts 
ef honor and emolument to his ereatures and 
favorites. With the same object, he resolved 
to get rid of all the members of the imperial 
family. He debauehed Livia, the wife of Dru- 
sus, the son of Tiberius; and by promising her 
marriage and a partieipation in the imperial 
power, he was cnabled to poison Drusus with 
her connivance and assistanee (23). An acci- 
dent increased the credit of Sejanus, and eon- 
firmed the confidence of Tiberius. The emper- 
or, with Sejanus and others, was feasting in a 
natural eave, between Amycle, which was on 
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trance of the eave suddenly fell in and erushed 
some of the slaves ; and all the guests, in alarm, 
tried to make their escape. Sejanus, resting 
his knees on tlie couch of Tiberius, and plaeing 
his shoulders under the falling rock, proteeted 
his master, and was discovered in this posture 
by the soldiers who caine to their relief. After 
Tiberius had shut himself up in the island of 
Caprea, Sejanus had full seope for his machina- 
tious ; and the death of Livia, the mother of 
Tiberius (29), was followed by the banishment 
of Agrippina and licr sons Nero and Drusus. 
Tiberius at last began to suspeet the designs of 
Sejanus, and felt that it was time to rid himself 
of a man who was almost more than a rival. 
To cover his schemes and remove Sejanus from 
about him, Tiberius made him joint consul with 
himself in 31. He then sent Sertorius Maero 
to Rome, with a commission to take the eom- 
mand of the pretorian eohorts. Maero, after 
assuring himself of the troops, and depriving 
Sejanns of his usual guard, produced a letter 


i from Tiberius to the senate, in which the em- 


peror expressed his apprehensions of Sejanus. 
Tlie eonsul Regulus conducted him to prison, 
and thc people loaded him with insult and out- 
rage. The senate on tlie same day deereed his 
death. and he was immediately exceuted. His 
body was dragged about the streets, and finally 
thrown into tlie Tiber. Many of the friends of 
Sejanus perished at the same time; and his son 
and daughter shared his fate. 

[SELEMNUs (ZéAeuvoc, now River of Kastritza), 
a river of Aeliaia, emplying near the promon- 
tory Rhium, to the waters of whieh tradition 
aseribed the power of euring the pangs of love.] 

SELENE (2e27v7), ealled Luna by the Romans; 
was the goddess of the moon, or the moon per- 
sonified as a divine being. She is ealled a 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and according- 


_ly a sister of Helios (Sol) and Eos (Aurora); 


but others speak of her as a daughter of Hype- 
rion by Euryphaessa, or of Pallas, or of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Latona. She is also called Phoebe, 
as the sister of Phebus, the god of the sun. By 
Endymion, whom she loved, and whom she sent 
to sleep in order to kiss him, she became the 
mother of fifty daughters ; and to Jupiter (Zeus) 
she bore Pandia, Ersa, and Nemea. Pan also 
is said to have had connection with her in the 
shape of a white ram. Selene is deseribed as 
a very beautiful goddess, with long wings and 


¡a golden diadem. She rode, like her brother 


Helios, aeross the heavens in a chariot drawn 
by two white horses. In later times Selene 
was identified with Artemis or Diana, and the 
worship of the two became amalgamated. In 
works of art, however, the two divinities are 
usually distinguished ; the face of Selene being 
more full and round, her figure less tall, and 
always elothed in a long robe; her veil forms 
an areh over her head, and above it there is the 


ereseent. At Rome Luna had a temple on the 
Aventine. - 
SELENE. Vid. CLeopaTRA, No. 9. 


SeLeucia, and rarely S&LEucEA (ZeAeÓketa : 
Ledevxetc : Seleucensis, Seteueéuus), the name 
of several eities in Asia, built by Seleucus L, 
king of Syria. 1. S. an Ticrin (h éxi rod Te 
yontoc zorauoV, mpos Tiypet, amo Tryptog), also 


the sea-coast, and the hills of Fundi. The en- ! called S. BanyLonta (2. 7) èv Halinin S. As- 
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synLE, and S. PARTHORUM, a great eity on the 
confines of Assyria and Dabylonia, and for a 
long time the eapital of Western Asia, until it 
was eclipsed by Cresiruon. Its exact site has 
been disputed ; but the most probable opinion 
is that it stood on the western bank of the Ti- 
gris, north of its junction with the Royal Canal, 
opposite to the mouth of the River Delas or 
Silla (now Diala), and to the spot where Ctesi- 
phon was afterward built by the Parthians. It 
was a little to the south of the modern city of 
Bagdad. Perhaps a better site could not be 
found in Western Asia. It commanded the nav- 
igation of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the 
whole plain of those two rivers ; and it stood at 
the junction of all the chief earavan roads by 
whieh the traffie between eastern and western 
Asia was carried on. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, its people had, by the gift of Seleucus, 
ihe government of their own affairs. It was 
built in the form of an eagle with expanded 
wings, and was peopled by settlers from Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, and Judea. It 
rapidly rosc, and eclipsed Babylon in wealth and 
splendor. Even after the Parthian kings had 
become masters of the banks of the Tigris, and 
had fixed their residence at Ctesiphon, Seleu- 
eia, though deprived of much of its importance, 
remained a very considerable city. In the reign 
of Titus, it had, aeeording to Pliny, six hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 
in his Parthian expedition, and again by L. Ve- 
rus, the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
when its population is given by different au- 
thorities as thrce hundred thousand or four 
hundred thousand. It was again taken by Se- 
verus; and from this blow it never recovered. 
In Julian's expedition it was found entirely de- 
serted.—2. SELEvciA Preria (3. IHrepía, 7 èv Ie- 
pia, y vpóc " Avrioxcía, 7 poc Vadúcon, 7] ribah- 
Àascía, ruins, called Seleukch or Kepse, near 
Suadciah), a great city and fortress of Syria, 
founded by Seleucus in April, B.C. 300, one 
month before the foundation of Antioch. It 
stood on the site of an ancient fortress, on the 
roeks overhanging the sea, at the foot of Mount 


Pieria, about four miles north of the Orontes, - 


and twelve miles west of Antioch. Its natural 
strength was improved by every known art of 
fortification, to which were added all the works 
of architecture and engineering required to 
make it a splendid city and a great sea-port, 
while it obtained abundant supplies from the 
fertile plain betwcen the city and Antioch. The 
remains of Seleucus I. were interred at Scleu- 
cia, in a mausoleum surrounded by a grove. In 
the war with Egypt, which ensued upon thc 
murder of Antiochus II., Seleucia surrendered 
to Ptolemy III. Euergetcs (B.C. 246). It was 
afterward recovered by Antiochus the Great 
(219). In the war between Antiochus VIII. 
and IX., the people of Seleucia made themselves 
independent (109 or 108). Afterward, having 
successfully resisted the attacks of Tigranes for 
fourteen years (84—70), they wcre confirmed in 
their freedom by Pompey. The city had fallen 
entirely into deeay by the sixth century of our 
era. 
bor and mole, of the walls of tlie city, and of its 
necropolis. The surrounding district was called 
SkrEUcIs.—3. SuLEUcIA ap Brnium, a city of 
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It was burned by Trajan | 


There are considerable ruins of the har- 
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Syria, in the valley of the Orontes, near Apa- 
mea. Its site is doubtful.—4. Sereucra TRA- 
cueórIs (now ruins at Selefkeh), an important city 
of Cilicia Aspera, was built by Seleueus T. on 
the western bank of the River Calyeadnus, 
about four miles from its mouth, and peopled 
with the inhabitants of several neighboring 
cities. It had an oracle of Apollo, and annual 
games in honor of Jupiter (Zeus) Olympius. It 
vied with Tarsus in power and splendor, and 
was a free eity under the Romans. It has re- 
markable elatms to renown both in political and 
literary history: in the former, as the plaee 
where Trajan and Frederie Barbarossa died ; 
in the latter, as the birth-place of the philoso- 
phers Athenzeus and Xenarchus, of the sophist 
Alexander, the seeretary of M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, and of other learned men. On its site 
are still seen the ruins of temples, porticocs, 
aqueduets, and tombs. — 5. SELEuciA iN Meso- 
POTAMIA (now Bir), on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates, opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a 
fortress of considerable importance in ancient 
military history.—6. A considerable city of Mar- 
giana, built by Alexander the Great, in a beau- 
tiful situation, and called Alexandrea ; destroy- 
ed by the barbarians, and rebuilt by Antiochus 
I., who named it Seleucia after his father Se- 
leucus J. ‘The Roman prisoners taken at the 
defeat of Crassus by the Parthians were settled 
here by King Orodes. — 7. Seveucta IN Carta. 
(Vid. Tratues.) There were other cities of the 
, name, of less importanee, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
| Palestine, and Elymais. 
SgLEUCIs (ZeAevkíc). 1. The most beautiful 
and fertile district of Syria, containing the north- 
| western part of the country, bctwcen Mount 


| Amanus on the north, the Mediterranean on the 


| west; the districts of Cyrrhestice and Chaly- 
bonitis on thc northeast, the desert on the east, 
and Celesyria and the mountains of Lebanon 
on the south. It included the valley of the 
Lower Orontes, and contained the four great 
| cities of Antioch, Seleucia. Laodicea, and Apa- 
| mea, whence it was also called Tetrapolis. In 
| later tinies the name was confined to the small 
distriet north of the Orontes, the southern part 
of the former Selencis being divided into Cas- 
siotis, west of the Orontes, and Apamene, east 
of the river.—2. A distriet of Cappadoeia.—3, 
A name which Scleeus I. endeavored to give to 
the Caspian Sea, in memory of a voyage of ex- 
ploration made round it by his command. 
SrLEUCUS (ZéAeveoc), the name of several 
kings of Syria. I. Surnamcd Nicator, the found- 
er of the Syrian monarchy, reigned B.C. 312- 
280. He was the son of Antiochus, a Macedo- 
nian of distinction among the officers of Philip 
IL, and was born about 358. He accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition to Asia, and dis- 
tinguished himself particularly in tlie Indian 
campaigns. After the death of Alexander (323) 
' he espoused the side of Perdiccas, whom he ac- 
, companied on his expedition against Egypt; but 
| he took a leading part in the mutiny of the sol- 
| diers, which ended in the death of Perdiccas 
(321). Inthe second partition of the provinces 
which followed, Seleucus obtained the wealthy 
and important satrapy of Babylonia. In the war 
between Antigonus and Eumenes, Seleucus af- 
forded efficient support to the former ; but after 
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àe death of Eumenes (316), Antigonus began to 
treat the other satraps as his subjects. There- 
upon Seleucus fled to Egypt, where he induced 
Ptolemy to unite with Lysimachus and Cassan- 
der in a league against their common enemy. 
In the war that ensued Seleucus took an active 
part. At length, in 312, he recovered Babylon ; 
and it is from this period that the Syrian mon- 
archy is commonly reckoned to commence. 
This era of the Seleucide, as it is termed, has 
been determined by chronologers to the Ist of 
October, 312. Soon afterward Seleucus defeat- 
ed Nicanor, the satrap of Media, and followed 
up his victory by the conquest of Susiana, Me- 
dia, and some adjacent districts. For the next 
few years he gradually extended his power over 
all the eastern provinces which had formed part 
of the empire of Alexander, from the Euphrates 
to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus. In 306 
Seleucus followed the example of Antigonus 
and Ptolemy, by formally assuming the regal 
title and diadem. In 302 he joined the league 
formed for the second time by Ptolemy,*Ly- 
simachus, and Cassauder, against their com- 
mon enemy Antigonus. The united forces of 
Seleucus and Lysimachus gained a decisive vic- 
tory over Antigonus at Ipsus (301), in which 
Antigonus himself was slain. In the division 
of the spoil, Seleucus obtained the largest share, 
being rewarded for his services with a great 
part of Asia Minor (which was divided between 
him and Lysimachus), as well as with the whole 
of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Mediterra- 
nean. The empire of Seleucus was now by far 
the most extensive and powerful of those which 
liad been formed out of the dominions of Alex- 
ander. It comprised the whole of Asia, from 
the remote provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana 
to the coasts of Phoenicia, and from the Paro- 
pamisus to the central plains of Phrygia, where 
the boundary which separated him from Lysim- 
aehus is not clearly defined. Seleucus appears 
to have felt the difficulty of exercising a vigilant 
control over so extensive an empire, and ac- 
, cordingly, in 293, he consigned the government 
of all the provinces beyond the Euphrates to 
his son Antiochus, upon whom he bestowed the 
title of king, as well as the hand of his own 
youthful wife, Stratonice, for whom the prince 
had conceived a violent attachment. In 288, 
the ambitious designs of Demetrius (now be- 
come king of Macedonia) once more aroused 
the common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again to unite in a league with 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus against him. After 
Demetrius had been driven from his kingdom 
by Lysimachus, he transported the seat of war 
into Asia Minor, but he was compelled to sur- 
render to Seleucus in 286. The Syrian king 
kept Demetrius in confinement till three years 
afterward, but during the whole of that time 
treated him in a friendly and liberal manner. 
For some time jealousies had existed between 
Seleucus and Lysimachus ; but the immediate 
cause of the war between tlie two monarclis, 
which terminated in the defeat and death of 
Lysimachus (281), is related in the life of the 
latter. Seleucus now crossed the Hellespont 
in order to take possession of the throne of 
Macedonia, which had been left vacant by the 
death of Lysimachus ; but he had advanced no 
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farther than Lysimachia, when he was assas- 
sinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, to whom, as the 
son of his old friend and alty, he had extended 
a friendly protection. His death took place in 
the beginning of 280, only seven months after 
that of Lysimachus, and in the thirty-second 
year of his reign. He was in his seventy-eighth 
year. Seleucus appears to have carried out, 
with great energy and perseverance, the pro- 
Jeets originally formed by Alexander himself 
for the Hellenization of his Asiatic empire ; and 
we find him founding, in almost every province, 
Greek or Macedonian colonies, which became 
so many centres of civilization and refinement. 
Of these no less than sixteen are mentioned as 
bearing the name of Antiochia, after his father ; 
five that of Laodicea, from his mother; seven 
were called after himself, Seleucia ; tliree from 
the name of his first wife, Apamea ; and one 
Stratonicea, from liis second wife, the daughter 
of Demetrius. Numerous other cities, whose 
names attest their Macedonian origin— Bercea, 
Edessa, Pella, &e.—likewise owed their first 
foundation to Seleucus. — II. Surnamed Cat- 
LINICUS (246-226), was the eldest son of Antio- 
chus II. by his first wife Laodice. The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that 
of his mother, was to put to death his step- 
mother Berenice, together with her infant son. 
This act of cruelty produced the most disastrous 
eflects. In order to avenge his sister, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, invaded the domin- 
ions of Seleucus, and not only made himself 
master of Antioch and the whole of Syria, but 
carried his arms unopposed beyond the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris. During these operations 
Seleucus kept wholly aloof; but when Ptolemy 
had been recalled to his own dominions by do- 
mestic disturbances, he recovered possession 
of the greater part of the provinces which he 
had lost. Soon afterward Seleucus became in- 
volved in a dangerous war with his brother An- 
tiochus Hierax, who attempted to obtain Asia 
Minor as an independent kingdom for himself. 
This war lasted several years, but was at length 
terminated by tlie decisive defeat of Antiochus, 
wlio was obliged to quit Asia Minor and take 
refuge in Egypt. Seleucus undertook an expe- 
dition to the East, with the view of reducing 
the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria, 
which had availed themselves of the disordered 
state of the Syrian empire to throw off its yoke. 
He was, however, defeated by Arsaces, king of 
Parthia, in a great battle, which was long after 
celebrated by the Parthians as the foundation 
of their independence. After the expulsion of 
Antiochus, Attalus, king of Pergamus, extend- 
ed his dominions over the greater part of Asia 
Minor; and Seleucus appears to have been en- 
gaged in an expedition for the recovery of these 
provinces, when he was accidentally killed by 
a fall from his horse, in the twenty-first year 
of his reign, 226. He left two sons, who suc- 
cessively ascended the throne, Seleucus Cerau- 
nus and Antiochus, afterward surnamed the 
Great. His own surname of Callinicus was 
probably assumed after his recovery of the prov- 
inces that had been overrun by Ptolemy.—111. 
Surnamed Ceraunus (226-223), eldest son and 
successor of Seleucus II. The surname of Ce- 
raunus was given him by the E ds appar 
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ently in derision, as he appears to have been 
feeble both in mind and body. He was assas- 
sinated by two of his officers, after a reign of 
only three years, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Antiochus the Great.—IV. Surnamed 
Piitopator (187-175), was the son and sue- 
cessor of Antiochus the Great. The defeat of 
his father by the Romans, and the ignominious 
peace which followed it, had greatly diminished 
the power of the Syrian monarchy, and the 
reign of Seleucus was, in consequence, fecble 
and inglorious, and was marked by no striking 
events. He was assassinated in 175 by one of 
his own ministers. He left two children: De- 
metrius, who subsequently ascended the throne; 
and Laodice, married to Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia.—V. Eldest son of Demetrius II., assum- 
ed the royal diadem on learning the death of 
his father, 125; but his mother Cleopatra, who 
had herself put Demetrius to death, was indig- 
nant at hearing that her son had ventured to 
take such a step without her authority, and 
eaused Seleucus also to bc assassinated.— VI. 
Surnamed Eripnmanes, and also Nicaror (95- 
93), was the eldest of thc fivc sons of Antio- 
chus VIII. Grypus. On the death of his father 
in 95, he ascended the throne, and defeated 
and slew in battlc his uncle Antiochus Cyzice- 
nus, who had laid claim to the kingdom. But 
shortly after Seleucus was in his turn defeated 
by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzicenus, 
and expelled from Syria. He took refuge in 
Cilicia, where he established himself in the city 
of Mopsuestia; but, in consequence of his tyr- 
anny, he was burned to death by the inhabit- 
ants in his palace. 

Serce (ZéAyg: Dearyeto: now Sark? ruins), 
one of the chief of the independent mountain 
cities of Pisidia, stood on the southern side of 
Mount Taurus, on the Eurymedon, just where 
the river breaks through the mountain chain. 
On a rock above it was a eitadel named Kec- 
6édcov, in which was a temple of Juno (Hera). 
Its inhabitants, who were the most warlike of 
all the Pisidians, elaimed descent from the La- 
cedzmonians, and inseribed the name Aaxedaí- 
pov on theireoins. They eould bring an army 
of twenty thousand men into the field, and, as 
late as the fifth eentury, we find them beating 
back a horde of Goths. In a valley near the 
city, in the heart of lofty mountains, grew wine, 
and oil, and other produets of the most luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

[SuLcóva (ZeAyoova:, Ptol.), a people on the 
western coast of Dritannia Barbara, in the cast- 
ern part of the modern Galloway and in Dum- 
friesshire.] 

SELINUS (ZeAtvoóc, -o?vroc, eontraction of oe- 
Awvoetc, from céAcvov, **parsley"). 1. A small 
river on the southwestern eoast of Sieily, flow- 
ing by the town of the same name.—2. (Now 
Crestena), a river of Elis, in the district Tri- 
phylia, near Seillus, flowing into the Alpheus 
west of Olympia.—3. (Now Vostitza), a river of 
Achaia, rising in Mount Erymanthus. —4. A 
tributary of the Caicus in Mysia, flowing by the 
town of Pergamum.—5. (ZeAtvobvrioc, Ledevot- 
gos: near the modern Castel vetrano, ruins), onc 
of the most important towns in Sicily, situated 
upon a hill on the south western coast, and upon 
q river of the same name. 
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ihe Dorians from Megara Hyblea, on the east- 
ern eoast of Sicily, B.C. 628. It soon attained 
great prosperity ; but it was taken by the Car- 
thaginians in 409, when most of its inhabitants 
werc slain or sold as slaves, and the greater 
part of the eity destroyed. ‘The population of 
Selinus must at that time have been very con- 
siderable, since we are told that sixteen thou- 
sand men fell in the siege and conquest of the 
town, five thousand were carried to Carthage 
as slaves, two thousand six hundred fled to Ag- 
rigentum, and many others took refuge in the 
surrounding villages. The Carthaginians, how- 
ever, allowed the inhabitants to return to Seli- 
nus in the eourse of the same year, and it con- 
tinued to be a place of seeondary importance 
till 249, when it was again destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and its inhabitants transferred to 
Lilybeum. The surrounding country produced 
excellent wheat. East of Selinus, on the road 
to Agrigentum, were celebrated mineral springs 
called Ague Selinuntia, subsequently Agua La- 
bode or Labodes, the modern Baths of Sciacca. 
There are still considerable ruins of Selinus.— 
6. (Now Selenti), a town in Cilicia, situated on 
the coast, and upon a rock which was almost 
entirely surrounded by the sea. In consequenee 
of the death of the Emperor Trajan in this 
town, it was for a long time called Trajanopolis. 

SeLLasía (ZeAAacia or Ledacia), a town in 
Laconia, north of Sparta, was situated near the 
River CEnus, and eommanded one of the princi- 
pal passes leading to Sparta. Here the cele- 
brated battle was fought between Cleomenes 
III. and Antigonus Doson, B.C. 221, in which 
the former was defeated. 

SeuLEls (LeAAjecc). 1. A river in Elis, on 
which the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in 
Maunt Pholoé, and falling into the sea south 
of the Peneus.—2. A river near Sicyon.—3. A 
river in Troas, near Arisbe, and a tributary of 
the Rhodius. 

Sen Or Herr! Vid. Dopona. 

SELYMBRÍA Or SELYBRIA (ZgAvufp(a, XnAv6pie, 
Dor. Za2ayg6pía : EyAvubpravós: now Selivria), 
an important town in Thraee, situated on the 
Propontis. It was a eolony of the Megariens, 
and was founded earlier than Byzantium. It 
perhaps derived its name from its founder Se- 
lys and the Thracian word Bria, a town. It 
continued to be a place of considerable import- 
ance till its conquest hy Philip, the father of 
Alexander, from which time its decline may be 
dated. Under the later emperors it was called 
Eudoxiupolis, in honor of Eudoxia, the wile of 
Arcadius ; but it afterward recovered its an- 
cient name. 

SEMECHONTTIS Or SAMACHONITIS Lacus (Zepe- 
yoviric, Yayaxoviric, and -rv Aiuvy: in the 
Old Testament, Waters of Merom: now Nahr- 
el-Huleh), a small lake in the north of Palestine, 
thc highest of the three formed by the Jordan, 
both branches of which fall into its: northern 
end, while the river flows out of its southern 
end in one stream. The valley in which it lies 
is inclosed on the west and east by mountains 
belongiug to the two ranges of Lebanon, form- 
ing a position which has been of military im- 
portance hoth in ancient and modern times, es- 
pecially as the great Damascus road erosses the 
According to the 
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division of Palestine under the Roman empire, 
it belonged to Galilee, but in earlier times, un- 
der the Syrian kings, it was reckoned to Cele- 
syria. 

SEMELe (XeuéAg), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, at Thebes, and accordingly sister of 
Ino, Agave, Autonoé, and Polydorus. She was 
beloved by Jupiter (Zeus). Juno (Hera), stim- 
ulated by jealousy, appeared to her in the form 
of her aged nurse Beroé, and induced her to ask 
Jupiter (Zeus) to visit her in the same splendor 
and majesty with which he appeared to Juno 
(Hera). Jupiter (Zeus) warned her of the dan- 
ger of her request; but as he had sworn to 
grant whatever she desired, he was obliged to 
comply with her praycr. He accordingly ap- 
peared before her as the god of thunder, and 
Semele was consumed by the lightning; but 
Jupiter (Zcus) saved her child Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), with whom she was pregnant. Her son 
afterward carricd her out of the lower world, 
and conducted her to Olympus, where she be- 
came immortal under tlie name of Thyone. 

SeMIRAMIS (Zeuípautc) and Ninus (Nivoc), the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empire of 
Ninus or Nineveh. Ninus was a great war- 
rior, who byilt the town of Ninus or Nineveh 
about B.C. 2182, and subdued the greater part 
of Asia. Semiramis was the daughter of the 
fish-goddess Derceto of Ascalon in Syria by a 
Syrian youth; but, being ashamed of her frail- 
ty, she made away withthe youth, and exposed 
her infant daughter. But the child was mirac- 
ulously preserved by doves, who fed her till she 
was discovered by the shepherds of the neigh- 
borhood. She was then brought up by the chicf 
shepherd of the royal herds, whosc name was 
Simmas, aud from whom she derived the name 
of Semiramis. Her surpassing beauty attracted 
the notice of Onnes, one of the king’s friends 
and generals, who married her. He subse- 
quently sent for his wife to the army, where 
the Assyrians were engaged in the siege of 
Bactra, which they had long endeavored in vain 
to take. Upon her arrival in the camp she 
planned an attack upon the citadel of the town, 
mounted the walls with a few brave followers, 
and obtained possession of the place. Ninus 
was so charmcd by her bravery and beauty that 
he resolved to make her his wife, whereupon 
her unfortunate husband put an end to his life. 


By Ninus Semiramis had a son, Ninyas, and on | 


the death of Ninus she succeeded him on the 
throne. According to another account, Semi- 
ramis had obtained from her husband permis- 
sion to rule over Asia for five days, and availed 
herself of this opportunity to cast the king into 
a dungeon, or, as is also related, to put him to 
death, and thus obtained the sovercign power. 
Her fame threw into the shade that of Ninus; 
and later ages loved to tell of her marvellous 
deeds and her heroic achicvements. She built 
numerous Cities, and erected many wonderful 
buildings, and several of the most extraordi- 
nary works in the East, which were extant in 
a later age, and the authors of which were un- 
known, were ascribed by popular tradition to 
this queen. In Nineveh she erected a tomb for 
her husband, nine stadia high and ten wide; 
she built the city of Babylon, with all its won- 


ders ; and she constructed the hanging gardens | down to us. 
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in Media, of which later writers give us such 
strange accounts. Besides conqucring many 
nations of Asia, she subdued Egypt and a great 
part of /Etbiopia, but was unsuccessful in an 
attack which she made upon India. After a 
reign of forty-two years she resigned the sov- 
creignty to her son Ninyas, and disappeared 
from the earth, taking her flight to heaven in 
the form of a dove. The fabulous nature of 
this narrative is apparent. It is probable that 
Semiramis was originally a Syrian goddess, per- 
haps the same who was worshipped at Asca- 
lon under the name of Astarte, or the Heavenly 
Aphrodite, to whom the dove was sacred. Hence 
the stories of her voluptuousness, which were 
current even in the time of Augustus (Ov., Am., 
jiy Dye): 

SEMNONEs, More rarely Sennónes, a German 
people, described by Tacitus as the most pow- 
erful tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt between 
the rivers Viadus (now Oder) and Albis (now 
Elbe), from the Riesengebirge in the south as 
far as the country around Frankfurt on the Oder 
and Potsdam in the north. 

Semo Sancus. Vid. Sancus. 

SEMPRONÍA. 1. Daughter of Tib. Gracchus, 
censor B.C. 169, and sister of the two celebra- 
ted tribunes, married Scipio Africanus minor. 
—2. Wife of D. Junius Brutus, consul 77, was 
a woman of great personal attractions and lit- 
erary accomplishments, but of a profligate char- 
acter. She took part in Catilinc's conspiracy, 
though her husband was not privy to it. 

Sempronia Gens, was of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A. Sempronius Atratinus, 
obtained the consulship as early as B.C. 497, 
twelve years after the foundation of the repub- 
lic. The Sempronii were divided into many 
families, of which the ArraTini Were patrician, 
but all the others were plebeian : their names 
are AsELLIo, BL4sus, GRACCHUS, Sornus, Tu- 
DITANUS. 

Sina (Senensis). 1. (Now Senigaglia), sur 
named Garnica, and sometimes called Seno 
GALLIA, a town on the coast of Umbria, at the 
mouth of the small river Sena, was founded 
by the Senones, a Gallic people, and was made 
a colony by the Romaus after the conquest of 
the Senones, B.C. 283. In the civil war it es- 
poused the Marian party, and was taken and 
sacked by Pompey.—2. (Now Siena), a town in 
Etruria and a Roman colony, on the road from 
Clusium to Florentia, is only mentioned in the 
times of the emperors. 

Senica. 1. M. Annaus, the rhetorician, was 
born at Corduba (now Cordova), in Spain, about 
B.C.61. Seneca was at Rome in the early pe- 
riod of the power of Augustus, for he says that 
he had seen Ovid declaiming before Arellius 
Fuscus. He afterward returned to Spain, and 
married Helvia, by whom he had three sons, L. 
Anneus Seneca, L. Annezus Mela or Mella, the 
father of the poet Lucan, and M. Novatus. Nova- 
tus was the eldest son, and took the name of Ju- 
nius Gallio upon being adopted by Junius Gallio. 
Seneca was rich, and he belonged to the eques- 
trian class. At a later period Seneca returned 
to Rome, where he resided till his death, which 
probably occurred near the end of the reign of 
Tiberius. ‘Two of Seneca’s works have come 
1. Controverstarum Libri decem, 
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which he addressed to his three sons. The 
first, second, seventh, eighth, and tenth books 
only are extant, and these are somewhat mu- 
tilated : of the other books only fragments re- 
main. These Controversie are rhetorical ex- 
ercises on imaginary cases, filled with comnion- 
plaees, such as a man of large verbal memory 
and great reading carries about with him as his 
ready money. 2. Suasoriarum Liber, which is 
probably not complete. We may collect from 
its contents what the subjeets were on which 
the rhetoricians of that age exercised their wits: 
one of them is, “Shall Cicero apologize to M. 
Antonius? Shall he agree to burn his Philip- 
pics, if Antonius requires it?” Another is, 
* Shall Alexander embark on the ocean?” If 
there are some good ideas and apt expressions 
in these puerile declamations, they have no val- 
ue where they stand, and probably most of them 
are borrowed. No merit of form ean compen- 
sate for worthlessness of matter. "The best edi- 
tion of these works is by A. Schottns, Heidel- 
berg, 1603, frequently reprinted.—2. L. ANNÆ- 
vs, the philosopher, the son of the preceding, 
was born at Corduba, probably a few years B.C., 
and brought to Rome by his parents when he 
wasachild. Though he was naturally of a weak 
body, he was a hard student from his youth, and 
he devoted himself with great ardor to rhetoric 
and philosophy. He also soon gained distine- 
tion as a pleader of causes, and he excited the 
jealousy and hatred of Caligula by the ability 
with whieh he conducted a case in the senate 
before tlie emperor. In the first year of the 
reign of Claudius (A.D. 41), Seneca was ban- 
ished to Corsica on account of his intimacy 
with Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom Mes- 
salina was jealous. After eight years! residence 
in Corsica, Seneca was recalled (59) by the in- 
fluence of Agrippina, who had just married her 
uncle the Emperor Claudius. He now obtained 
a pretorship, and was made the tutor of the 
young Domitius, afterward the Emperor Nero, 
who was the son of Agrippina by a former hus- 
band. On the accession of his pupil to the im- 
perial throne (54) after the death of Claudius, 
Seneca became one of the chief advisers of the 
young emperor. He exerted his influence to 
check Nero's vicious propensities, but at the 
same time he profited from his position to amass 
an immense fortune. He supported Nero in 
his contests with his mother Agrippina, and 
was not only a party to the death of the latter 
(60), but he wrote the letter which Nero ad- 
dressed to the senate in justification of the mur- 
der. After the death of his mother Nero aban- 
doned himself without any restraint to his vi- 
cious propensities; and the presence of Seneca 
soon became irksome to him, while the wealth 
of the philosopher excited the emperor’s cupid- 
ity. Burrus, the prefect ofthe pretorian guards, 
who had always been a firm supporter of Sen- 
eca, died in 63 His death broke the power of 
Seneca; and Nero now fell into the hands of 
mm who were exactly suited to his taste. 

igellinus and Fennius Rufus, who succeeded 
Burrus in the command of the pretorians, be- 
gan an attack on Seneca. His enormous wealth, 
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in driving and singing, were all urged against 
him ; and it was time, they said, for Nero to get 
rid of a teacher. Seneca heard of the charges 
against him: he was rich, and he knew that 
Nero wanted money. He asked the emperor 
for permission to retire, and offered to surren- 
der all that he had. Nero affected to be grate- 
ful for his past services, refused the proffered 
gift, and sent him away with perfidious assur- 
ances of his respect and affection. Seneca now 
altered his mode of life, saw little company, and 
seldom visited the city, on the ground of feeble 
health, or being oceupied with his philosophical 
studies. The conspiracy of Piso (65) gave the 
emperor a pretext for putting his teacher to 
death, though there was not complete evidence 
of Seneca being a party to the conspiracy. Sen- 
eca was at the time returning from Campania, 
and had rested at a villa four miles from the 
city. Nero sent a tribune to him with the or- 
der of death. Without showing any sign of 
alarm, Seneca cheered his weeping friends by 
reminding them of the lessons of philosophy. 
Embracing his wife Pompeia Paulina, he prayed 
her to moderate her grief, and to console her- 
self for the loss of her husband by the reflection 
that he had lived an honorable Jife. But as 
Paulina protested that she would die with him, 
Seneca consented, and the same blow opened 
the veins in the arms of both. Seneca's body 
was attenuated by age and meagre diet; the 
blood would not flow easily, and he opened the 
veins in his legs. His torture was excessive ; 
and, to save himself and his wife the pain of 
seeing one another suffer, he bade her retire to 
her chamber. His last words were taken down 
in writing by persons who were called in for the 
purpose, and were afterward published. Sen- 
eca’s torments being still prolonged, he took 
hemlock from his friend and physician, Statius 
Anneus, but it had no effect. At last he en- 
tered a warm bath, and as he sprinkled some 
of the water on the slaves nearest to him, he 
said that he made a libation to Jupiter the Lib- 
erator. He was then taken into a vapor stove, 
where he was quickly suffocated. Seneea died, 
as was the fashion among the Romans, with 
the courage of a stoic, but with somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation, which detracts from the 
dignity of the scene. Sencca's great misfor- 
tune was to have known Nero ; and though we 
can not say that he was a truly great or a truly 
good man, his character will not lose by com- 
parison with that of many others who have been 
placed in equally difficult circumstances. Sen- 
eca’s fame rests on his numerous writings, of 
which the following are extant: 1. De Ira, in 
three books, addressed to Novatus, probably 
the earliest of Seneca’s works. In the first 
book he combats what Aristotle says of Anger 
in his Ethics. 2. De Consolatione ad Helviam 
Matrem Liber, a consolatory letter to his moth- 
er, Written during his residence in Corsica. It 
is one of his best treatises. 3. De Consolatione 
ad Polybium Liber, also written in Corsica. If 
it is the work of Seneca, it does him no credit. 
Polybius was the powerful freedman of Clau- 
dius, and the Consolatio is intended to comfort 


his gardens and villas, more magnificent than | him on the occasion of the loss of his brother, 
those of the emperor, his exclusive claims to| But it also contains adulation of the emperor, 
eloquence, and his disparagement of Nero’s skill! and many expressions unworthy of a true stoic, 
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or of an honest man. 4. Liber de Consolatione 
ad Marciam, written after his return from exile, 
was designed to console Marcia for the loss of 
her son. Marcia was the daughter of A. Cre- 
mutius Cordus. 5. De Providentia Liber, or 
Quare bonis viris mala aeeidant eum sit Provi- 
dentia, is addressed to the younger Lucilius, 
procurator of Sicily. The qucstion that is here 
discussed often engaged the ancient philoso- 
phers: the stoical solution of the difficulty is 
that suicide is the remedy when misfortune has 
become intolerable. In this discourse Seneca 
says that he intends to prove “ that Providence 
hath a power over all things, and that God is 
always present with us.” 6. De Animi Tran- 
quallitate, addressed to Serenus, probably writ- 
ten soon after Seneca's return from exile. It 
is in the form of a letter rather than a treatise : 
the object is to discover the means by which 
tranquillity of mind can be obtained. 7. De Con- 
stantia Sapientis seu quod in sapientem non eadit 
injuria, also addressed to Serenus, is founded 
on the stoical doctrine of the impassiveness of 
the wise man. 8. De Clementia ad Neronem 
Casarem Libri duo, written at the beginning of 
Nero's reign. There is too much of the flat- 
terer in this; but the advice is good. Thesec- 
ond book is incomplete. It is in the first chap- 
ter of this second book that the anecdote is told 
of Nero’s unwillingness to sign a sentence of 
execution, and his exclamation, “I would I 
could neither read nor wiite.” 9. De Brevitate 
Vite ad Paulinum Liber, recommends the proper 
employment of time and the getting of wisdom 
as the chief purpose of life. 10. De Vita Beata 
ad Gallionem, addressed to his brother, L. Junius 
Gallio, is probably one of the later works of 
Seneca, in which he maintains the stoical doc- 
trine that there is no happiness without virtue ; 
but he does not deny that other things, as health 
and riches, have their value. The conclusion 
ofthe treatise is lost. 11. De Otio aut Seeessu 
Sapientis, is sometimes joined to No. 10. 12. 
De Benefiets Libri septem, addressed to /Ebu- 
eius Liberalis, is an excellent discussion of the 
way of conferring a favor, and of the duties of 
the giver and of the receiver. The handling is 
not very methodical, but it is very complete. 
It is a treatise which all persons might read 
with profit. 13. Epistola ad Lucilium, one hund- 
red and twenty-four in number, are not the cor- 
respondence of daily life, like that of Cicero, 
but a collection of moral maxims and remarks 
without any systematic order. They contain 
much good matter, and have been favorite read- 
ing with many distinguished men. It is pos- 
sible that these letters, and, indeed, many of 
Seneca's moral treatises, were written in the 
latter part of his life, and probably after he had 
lost the favor of Nero. That Seneca sought 
consolation and tranquillity of mind in literary 
occupation is manifest. 14. Apoeoloeyntosis, is 
a satire against the Emperor Claudius. The 
word is a play on the term Apotheosis or deifi- 
cation, and is equivalent in meaning to Pump- 
kinification, or the reception of Claudius among 
the pumpkins. The subject was well enough, 
but the treatment has no great merit ; and Sen- 
eca probably had no other object than to gratify 
his spite against the emperor. 
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Junior, is not a systematic work, but a collec. 
tion of natural facts from various writers, Greek 
and Roman, many of which are curious. "The 
first book treats of meteors, the second of thun- 
der and lightning, the third of water, the fourth 
of hail, snow, and ice, the fifth of winds, the 
sixth of earthquakes and the sourees of the 
Nile, and the seventh of comets. Moral re- 
marks are scattered through the work ; and, in- 
deed, the design of the whole appears to be to 
find a foundation for ethie, the chief part of 
philosophy, in the knowledge of nature (Physic). 
16. Tragedie, ten in number. They are en- 
titled Hereules Furens, Thyestes, Thebais or Pha- 
nisse, Hippolytus or Phedra, Gzdipus, Troades 
or Heeuba, Medea, Agamemnon, Hercules CEteus, 
and Oetavia. The titles themselves, with the 
exception of the Octavia, indicate sufficiently 
what the tragedies are, Greek mythological sub- 
jects treated in a peculiar fashion. ‘They are 
written in Iambic senarii, interspersed with 
choral parts, in anapestic and other metres. 
The subject of the Oetavia is Nero's ill-treat- 
ment of his wife, his passion for Poppea, and 
the exile of Octavia. These tragedies are not 
adapted, and certainly were never intended for 
the stage. They werc designed for reading or 
for recitation after the Roman fashion, and they 
bear the stamp of a rhetorical age. They con- 
tain many striking passages, and have some 
merit as poems. Moral sentiments and maxims 
abound, and the style and character of Seneca 
are as conspicuous here as in his prose works. 
The judgments on Seneca's writings have been 
as various as the opinions about his character, 
and both in extremes. It has been said of him 
that he looks best in quotations ; but this is an 
admission that there is something worth quot- 
ing, which can not be said of all writers, "Phat 
Seneca possessed grcat mental powers can not 
be doubted. He had seen much of human life, 
and he knew well what man was. His philos- 
ophy, so far as he adopted a system, was the 
stoical, but it was rather an eclecticism of stoi- 
cism than pure stoicism. His style is antithet- 
ical, and apparently labored ; and when there is 
much labor, there is generally affectation. Yet 
his language is clear and forcible; it is not 
mere words: there is thought always. It would 
not be easy to name any modern writer who 
has treated on morality, and has said so much 
that is practically good and true, or has treated 
the matter in so attractive a way. The best edi- 
tions of Seneca are by J. F. Gronovius, Leiden, 
1649-1658, 4 vols. 12mo; by Ruhkopf, Leipzig, 
1797-1811, 5 vols. 8vo; and the Bipont edition, 
Strassburg, 1809, 5 vols. 8vo. [A new edition 
is in course of publication by Fickert, of which 
three volu:nes have appeared, Leipzig, 1842-5. ] 

Senecio, Herennius. 1. Was a native of 
Betica in Spain, where he served as questor. 
He was put to death by Domitian on the accusa- 
tion of Metius Carus, in consequence of his 
having written the life of Helvidius Priscus, 
which he composed at the request of Fannia, 


the wife of Helvidius.—[2. C. Sostus, consul 


suffectus A.D. 98, and consul A.D. 99, 102, and 
107.—3. Tuttivs, a friend of Nero, neverthe- 


less took part in Piso’s conspiracy against the 
emperor, and on its detection was obliged to 


Naturalium Labri septem, addressed to Lucilius | put an end to his life.] 
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Senia (Senensis: now Segna or Zengg), a 
Roman colony in Liburnia in Illyricum, on the 
coast, and on the road from Aquileia to Siscia. 

SENONES, a powerful people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, dwelt along the upper course of the Se- 
quana (now Seine), and were bounded on the 
north by the Parisii, on the west by the Car- 
nutes, on the south by the Azdui, and on the 
east by the Lingones and Mandubii. Their 
chief town was Agendicum, afterward called 
Senones (now Sens). A portion of this people 
crossed the Alps about B.C. 400, in order to 
settle in Italy; and as the greater part of Upper 
Italy was already occupied by other Celtic tribes, 
the Senones were obliged to penetrate a con- 
siderable distance to the south, and took up 
their abode on the Adriatic Sea, between the 
Rivers Utis and Asis (between Ravenna and 
Ancona), afterexpelling the Umbrians. In this 
country they founded the town of Sena. They 
extended their ravages into Etruria; and it was 
in consequence of the interference of the Ro- 
mans while they were laying siege to Clusium 
that they marched against Rome and took the 
city, B.C. 390. From this time we find them 
engaged in constant hostilities with the Ro- 
mans, till they were at length completely sub- 
dued, and the greater part of them destroyed 
by the consul Dolabella, 283. 

SENTINUM (Sentinas, Sentinatis: ruins near 
Sassoferrato), a fortified town in Umbria, not 
far from the River Asis. 

[Sewrius AUGURINUS, an epigrammatic poet 
in the time of the younger Pliny, whom he 
praised in his verses. One of his poems in 
praise of Pliny is preserved in a letter of the 
latter.] 

SENTÍUs Saturninus. Vid. SATURNINUS. 

SEPlas (2ymi4c: now St. George), a promon- 
tory in the southeast of Thessaly, in the district 
Magnesia, on which a great part of the fleet of 
Xerxes was wrecked. 

(Sepinum (now Attilia, about ten miles from 
Sepino), a city of the Samnites, to the south- 
east of Bovianum: it became a Roman colony 
in the reign of Nero.] t 

SEPLASÍA, one of the principal streets in Cap- 
ua, where perfumes and luxuries of a similar 
kind were sold. 

SEPPHORIS (Zemóopíc: now Sefurich), a city 
of Palestine, in the middle of Galilee, about 
half way between Mount Carmel and the Lake 
of Tiberias, was an insignificant place until 
Herod Antipas fortified it, and made it the cap- 
ital of Galilee, under the name of Diocasaria. 
It was the seat of one of the five Jewish San- 
hedrim, and continued to flourish until the 
fourth century, when it was destroyed by the 
Cesar Gallus on account of a revolt of its in- 
habitants. 

Serdem Aquí, a place in the territory of the 
Sabini, near Reate. 

SEPTEM Frarres (rra ddeAdoi: now Jebel 
Zatout, i. e., Apes’ Hill), a mountain on the 
northern coast of Mauretania Tingitana, at the 
narrowest part of the Fretum Gaditanum (now 
Straits of Gibraltar), connected by a low tongue 
of land with the promontory of Arya, which is 
also included under the modern name. 

SEPTEM Maria, the name given by the an- 
cients to the lagoons formed at the mouth of 
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the Po by the frequent overflows of this river. 
Persons usually sailed through these lagoons 
from Ravenna to Alftinum. 

SzrrEMPÉDA (Septempedanus: now Sar Ser- 
erino), a Roman municipium in the interior of 
Picenum, on the road from Auximum to Urbs 
Salvia. 

Seprimius Gera. 

Septimius SERENUs. Vid. SERENUS. 

Seprimius Severus. Vid. Severus. 

Seprimius Tírivs, a Roman poet, whom Hor- 
ace (i., 3, 9-14) represents as having ventured 
to quaff a draught from the Pindaric spring, and 
as having been ambitious to achieve distinction 
in tragedy. In this passage Horace speaks of 
him under the name of Titus; and he is prob- 
ably the same individual with the Septimius 
who is addressed in the sixth ode of the second 
book, and who is introduced in the ninth epistle 
of the first book. 

[SEPrIMIUs, Q., the translator of the work on 
the Trojan war, bearing the name of Dictys 
Cretensis.] 

[SerYra, a city of Cilicia, at the base of 
Mount Amanus, near Are Alexandri, taken by 
Cicero while proconsul in that province.] 

Sequana (now Seine), one of the principal 
rivers of Gaul, rising in the central parts of that 
country, and flowing through the province of 
Gallia Lugdunensis into the ocean opposite 
Britain. It is three hundred and forty-six miles 
in length. Its principal affluents are the Ma- 
trona (now Marne), Esia (now Oise), with its trib- 
utary the Axona (now Aisne) and Incaunus (now 
Yonne). This river has a slow current, and 
is navigable beyond Lutetia Parisiorum (now 
Paris). 

Sequin, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Belgica, separated from the Helvetii by Mons 
Jurassus, from the Ædui by the Arar, and from 
the province Narbonensis by the Rhone, inhab- 
iting the country called Franche Compté and 
Burgundy. In the later division of the prov- 
inces of the empire, the country of the Sequani 
formed a special province under the name of 
MaximaSequanorum. "lhey derived their name 
from the River Sequana, which had its source 
in the northwestern frontiers of their territory ; 
but their country was chiefly watered by the 
rivers Arar and Dubis. "Their chief town was 
Vesontio (now Besancon). They were govern- 
ed by kings of their own, and were constantly 
at war with the ZEdui. 

SEQUESTER, ViBius, the name attached to a 
glossary which professes to give an account of 
the geographical names contained in the Roman 


Vid. GETA. 


poets. The tract is divided into seven sections: 
1. Flumina. 2. Fontes. 3. Lacus. 4. Nemora. 
5. Paludes. 6. Montes. ‘7. Gentes. To which, 


in some MSS., an eighth is added, containing a 
list of the seven wonders of the world. Con- 
cerning the author personally we know nothing ; 
and he probably lived not earlier than the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. The best edition is by 
Oberlinus, Argent., 1778. 

Sera. Vid. Serica. 

SERAPÍO, a surname of P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, consul B.C. 138. Vid. Scirio, No. 18. 

SERAPION (Xepazíov), a physician of Alexan- 
drea, who lived in the third century B.C. He 
belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and so 
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much extended and improved the system of | Sulla. 


Philinus, that the invention of it is by some au- 
thors attributed to him. Serapion wrote against 
Hippocrates with much vehemence; but neither 
this, nor any of his other works, is now extant. 
He is several times mentioned and quoted by 
Celsus, Galen, and others. 

SzRAPIS Or SanaPIs (Xáparec), an Egyptian 
divinity, whose worship was introduced into 
Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. His wor- 
ship was introduced into Rome together with 
that of Isis. For details, vid. Isis. 

[Sersonts Lacus. Vid. Srrsonts Lacus.] 

SERDICA Or Sarpica, an important town in 
Upper Meesia, and the capital of Dacia Interior, 
situated in a fertile plain near the sources of 
the CEscus, and on the road from Naissus to 
Philippopolis. It was the birth-place of the 
Emperor Maximianus ; it was destroyed by At- 
tila, but was soon afterward rebuilt ; and it bore 
in the Middle Ages the name of Triaditza. Its 
extensive ruins are to be seen south of Sophia. 
Serdica derived its name from the Thracian 
people Serpi. 

SERENA, niece of Theodosius the Great, fos- 
ter-mother of the Emperor Honorius, and wife 
of Stilicho. 

SERENUS, Annxus, one of the most intimate 
friends of the philosopher Seneca, who dedi- 
cated to him his work De Tranquillitate and De 
Constantia. Me was prefectus vigilum under 
Nero, and died in consequence of eating a pois- 
onous kind of fungus. 

SERENUS, Q. Sammonicus, (or Samonicus), en- 
joyed a high reputation at Rome, in the early 
part of tbe third eentury after Christ, as a man 
of taste and varied knowledge. As the friend 
of Geta, by whom his compositions were studied 
with great pleasure, he was murdered while at 
supper, by command of Caracalla, A.D. 212, 
leaving behind him many learned works. His 
son, who bore the same name, was the precep- 
tor of the younger Gordian, and bequeathed to 
his pupil the magnificent library which he had 
inherited from his father. A medical poem, ex- 
tending to one hundred and fifteen hexameter 
lines, has descended to us under the title Q. 
Sereni Sammonici de Medicina praeepta, saluber- 
rima, or Preeepta de Medieina parvo pretio para- 
bili, which is usually ascribed to the elder Sam- 
monicus. It contains a considerable amount of 
information, extracted from the best authorities, 
on natural history and the healing art, mixed up 
with a number of puerile superstitions, the 
whole expressed in plain and almost prosaic 
language. The best edition is that of Burmann, 
in his Poéte Latini Minores (4to, Leid., 1731, 
vol. ii., p. 187-388). 

SERENUS, A. Serrímivs, a Roman lyric poet, 
who exercised his muse chiefly in depicting the 
charms of the country and the delight of rural 
pursuits. His works are lost, but are frequent- 
ly quoted by the grammarians. 

Serres. Vid. Serica. 

[Sercestus, a Trojan warrior, who accom- 
panied Æneas to Italy after the destruction of 


Troy, and from whom the Sergia gens were | 
fabled to have derived their name and lineage.] | 


[Sereta, sister of Catiline, was married to 
Q. Cecilius, a Roman eques, who was slain by 
his brother-in-law during the proscription of 
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Sergia, like her brother, bore a bad char- 
acter. ] 

SERGÍA Gens, patrician. The Sergii traced 
their descent from the Trojan Sergestus (Virg., 
JEn. v. 121). The Sergii were distinguished 
in the early history of the republic, and the first 
member of the gens who obtained the consul- 
ship was L. Sergius Fidenas, in B.C. 437. Cat- 
iline belonged to this gens. Vid. CATILINA. 
The Sergii bore also the surnames of Esquili- 
nus, Fidenas, Orata, Paulus, Planeus, and Silus ; 
but none of them are of sufficient importance 
to require a separate notice. 

SERGÍUS, a grammarian of uncertain date, but 
later than the fourth century after Christ, the 
author of two tracts; the first entitled In pri- 
mam Donati Editionem Commentarium ; the sec- 
ond, In sccundam Donati Editionem Commenta- 
ria. They are printed in the Grammatice Lati- 
ne auctores antiqui of Putschius (Hannov., 1605, 
p. 1816-1838). 

SErica (7 Zyoin}, X9pec ; Séres, also rarely in 
the sing. 2p, Ser), a country in the extreme 
east of Asia, famous as the native region of the 
silk-worm, which was also called ofp; and hence 
the adjective ‘‘sericus” for silken. The name 
was known to the western nations at a very early 
period, through the use of silk, first in Western 
Asia, and afterward in Greece. It is clear, 
however, that, until some time after the com- 
mencement of our era, the name had no distinct 
geographical signification. Serica and Seres 
were simply the unknown country and people 
in the far East, from whom the article of com- 
merce, silk, was ‘obtained. At a later period, 
some knowledge of the country was obtained 
from the traders, the results of which are re- 
corded by Ptolemy, who names several posi- 
tions that can be identified with reasonable 
probability, but the detailed mention of which 
does not fall within the object of this work. 
The Serica of Ptolemy corresponds to the north- 
western part of China, and the adjacent por- 
tions of Thibet and Chinese Tartary. The cap- 
ital, Sera, is supposed by most to be Singan, on 
the Hoang-ho, but by some Peking. The coun- 
try was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the 
north by unknown regions, on the west by 
Scythia, on the south and southeast by India 
and the Sine. The people were said by some 
to be of Indian, by others of Scythian origin, 
and by others to be a mixed race. The Great 
Wall of China is mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus under the name of Aggeres Serium. 

SERIPHUS (Zépi$oc: Zepíjioc : now Serpho),. 
an island in the Augean Sea, and one of the Cyc- 
lades, lying between Cythnus and Siphnus. It 
Was a small rocky island about twelve miles in 
circumference. It is celebrated in mythology as 
the island where Danaé and Perseus landed 
after they had been exposed by Acrisius, where 
Perseus was brought up, and where he after- 
ward turned the inhabitants into stone with 
the Gorgon’s head. Seriphus was colonized by 
Ionians from Athens, and it was one of the 
few islands which refused submission to Xerx- 
es. At a later time the inhabitants of Seri- 
phus were noted for their poverty and wretch- 
edness; and for this reason the island was 
employed by the Roman emperors as a place 
of banishment for state — The an- 
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cient writers relate that the frogs in Seriphos 
were mute. 

SERMYLA (LeputAn : LepuvdAroc), a town in 
Macedonia, on the isthmus of the peninsula Si- 
thonia. 

SERRANUS, ATILius. Serranus was originally 
an agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, consul B.C. 
257, but afterward became the name of a dis- 
tinct family of the Atilia gens. Most of the an- | 
cient writers derive the name from sercre, and 
relate that Regulus received the surname of 
Serranus, because he was engaged in sowing 
when the news was brought him of his eleva- 
tion to the consulship (Virg., Æn., vi., 845). It 
appears, however, from coins, that Saranus is 
the proper form of the name, and some modern 
writers think that it is derived from Saranum, 
a town of Umbria.—1. C., pretor B.C. 218, the 
first year of the second Punic war, and was sent 
into Northern Italy. At a later period of the 
year he resigned his command to the consul P. 
Scipio. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consniship for 216.—2. C., curule «dile 193, 
with L. Seribonius Libo. They were the first 
ediles who exhibited the Megalesia as ludi sce- 
nici. He was prætor 185.—3. A., prætor 192, 
when he obtained, as his province, Macedonia 
and the command of the fleet. He was preetor 
a second time in 173. He was consul in 170. 
—4. M., prætor 174, when he obtained the prov- 
ince of Sardinia.—5. M., prætor 152, in Further 
Spain, defeated the Lusitani.—6. Sex., consul 
136.—7. C., consul 106 with Q. Servilius Ce- 
pio, the year in which Cicero and Pompey were 
born. Although a “ stultissimus homo” ac- 
cording to Cicero, he was elected in preference 
to Q. Catulus. He was one of the senators who 
took up arms against Saturninus in 100.—8. 
SEx., surnamed Gavianus, because he original- 
ly belonged to the Gavia gens. He was ques- 
tor in 63 in tlie consulship of Cicero, who treat- 
ed him with distinguished favor; but in his 
tribunate of the plebs, 57, he took an active part 
in opposing Cicero's recall from banishment. 
After Cicero's return to Rome he put his veto 
-upon the decree of the senate restoring to Ci- 
cero the site on which his house had stood, but 
he found it advisable to withdraw his opposition. 

SERRHIUM (Zéfpetov), a promontory of Thrace 
in the Ægean Sea, opposite the island of Samo- 
thrace, with a fortress of the same name upon it. 

SERTORÍUS, Q., one of the most extraordinary 
men in the later times of the republic, was a 
native of Nursia, a Sabine village, and was born 
of obscure but respectable parents. He served 
"under Marius in the war against the Teutones ; 
and before the battle of Aqua Sextia (now Ain), 
B.C. 102, he entered the camp of the Teutones 
in disguise as a spy, for which hazardous un- 
dertaking his intrepid character and some knowl- 
edge of the Gallic language well qualified him. 
He also served as tribunus militum in Spain 
under T. Didius (97). He was quaestor in 91, 
and had before this time lost an eye in battle. 
On the outbreak of the civil war in 88, he de- 
clared himself against the party of the nobles, 





! sion of the Romans, to become their leader. 


SERVILIA. 


bloody massacre which ensued after Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome; and he was so in- 
dignant at the horrible deeds committed by the 
slaves whom Marius kept as guards, that he fell 
upon them in their camp, and speared four thou- 
sand of them. In 83 Sertorius was pretor, and 
either in this year or the following he went into 
Spain, which had been assigned to him as his 
province by the Marian party. After collecting 
a small body of troops in Spain, he crossed over 
to Mauretania, where he gained a victory over 
Paccianus, one of Sulla's generals. In conse- 
quence of his success in Africa, he was invited 
by the Lusitani, who were exposed to the M 
e 
gained great influence over the Lusitanians and 
the other barbarians in Spain, and soon succeed- 
ed in forming an army which for some years 
successfully opposed all the power of Rome. 
He also availed himself of the superstitious 
character of the people among whom he was 
to strengthen his authority over them. <A fawn 
was brought to him by one of the natives as a 
present, which soon became so tame as to ac- 
company him in his walks, and attend him on 
all occasions. After Sulla had become master 
of Italy, Sertorius was joined by many Romans 
who had been proscribed by the dictator; and 
this not only added to his consideration, but 
brought him many good officers. In 79 Metel- 
lus Pius was sent into Spain with a considera- 
ble force against Sertorius ; but Metellus could 
effect nothing against the enemy. He was un- 
able to bring Sertorius to any decisive battle, 
but was constantly harassed by the guerilla war- 
fare of the latter. In 77 Sertorius was joined 
by M. Perperna with fifty-three cohorts Vid. 
Perrerna. To give some show of form to his 
formidable power, Sertorius established a sen- 
ate of three hundred, into which no provincial 
was admitted; but, to soothe the more distin- 
guished Spaniards, and to have some security 
for their fidelity, he established a school at Hu- 
esca (now Osca), in Aragon, for the educatior 
of their children in Greek and Roman learning 
The continued want of success On the part of 
Metellus induced the Romans to send Pompey 
to his assistance, but with an independent com 
mand. Pompey arrived in Spain in 76 with 
thirty thousand infantry and one thousand cav- 
alry, but even with this formidable force he was 
unable to gain any decisive advantages over 
Sertorius. For the next five years Sertorius 
kept both Metellus and Pompey at bay, and cut 
to pieces a large number of their forces. Ser- 
torius was at length assassinated in 72 at a 
banquet by Perperna and some other Roman 
officers, who had long been jealous of the au- 
thority of their commander. à 
Servitia. 1. Daughter of Q. Servilius Cæ- 
pio and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the 
celebrated M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the 
plebs B.C. 91. Servilia was married twice; 
first to M. Junius Brutus, by whom she became 
the mother of the murderer of Cesar, and sec- 
ondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. She was 


though he was by no means an admirer of his | the favorite mistress of the dictator Cesar; and 

old commander, C. Marius, whose character he | it is reported that Brutus was her son by Cesar. 

well understood. He commanded one of the | This tale, however, can not be true, as Casar . 

four armies which besieged Rome under Marius | was only fifteen years older than Brutus, the 

and NE was, however, opposed to the | former having been born in 100, and the latter 
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in 85. She survived both her lover and her 
son. After the battle of Philippi, Antony sent 
her the ashes of her son.—2. Sister of the pre- 
ceding, was the second wife of L. Lucullus, 
vonsul 74. She bore Lucullus a son, but, like 
her sister, she was faithless to her husband ; 
and the latter, after putting up with her conduct 
for some time from regard to M. Cato Uticen- 
sis, her half-brother, at length divorced her. 
Servitia Gens, was one of the Alban houses 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius. This 
gens was very celebrated during the early ages 
of the republic, and it continued to produce men 
of influence in the state down to the imperial 
period. It was divided into numerous families, 
of which the most important bore the names of 
Anata, Carpio, Casca, Graucia, RULLUS, VATIA. 
Servius Maurus Honoritus, or Servius Ma- 
rius HonorATUS, a celebrated Latin gramma- 
rian, contemporary with Macrobius, who intro- 
duces him among the dramatis persone of the 
Saturnalia. His most celebrated production 
was an elaborate commentary upon Virgil. 
This is, nominally at least, still extant; but, 
from the widely different forms which it as- 
sumes in different MSS., it is clear that it must 
have been changed and interpolated to such an 
extent by the transcribers of the Middle Ages 
that it is impossible to determine how much 
belongs to Servius and how much to later hands. 
Even in its present condition, however, it is 


deservedly regarded as the most important and. 


valuable of all the Latin Scholia. It is attach- 
ed to many of the earlier editions of Virgil, but 
it will be found under its best form in the edi- 
tion of Virgil by Burmann. [A separate edition 
was published by Lion, Géttingen, 1825, 2 vols. 
8vo.] We possess also the following treatises 
bearing the name of Servius: 1. In seeundam 
Donati Editionem Interpretatio. 2. De Ratione 
ultimarum Syllabarum ad Aquilinum Liber. 3. 
Ars de centum Metris s. Centimetrum. 

Servius Turrios. Vid. TuLtrus. 

S&síMus (Xgsoauóc) a little coast river of 
Paphlagonia, with a town of the same name: 
both called afterward AmasTRIS. 

SEsosTRis (Zéoworpic), the name given by the 
Greeks to the great King of Egypt, who is call- 


ed in Manetho and on the monuments Ramses | 


or Ramesses. Ramses is a name common to 
several kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties ; but Sesostris must be iden- 
tified with Ramses, the third king of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, the son of Seti, and the father 
of Menephthah. Sesostris was a great con- 
queror. He is said to have subdued Ethiopia, 
the greater part of Asia, and the Thracians in 
Europe; and in all the countries which he con- 
quered lie erected stele, on which lie inscribed 
his own name. He returned to Egypt after an 
absence of nine years, and the countless cap- 
tives whom he brought back with him were 
employed in the erection of numerous public 
works. Memorials of Ramses-Sesostris still 
exist throughout the whole of Egypt, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the south of Nubia. Inthe 
remains of his palace-temple at Thebes we see 
his victories and conquests represented on the 
walls, and we can.still trace there some of the 
nations of Africa and Asia whom he subdued. 
The name of Sesostris is not found on monu- 
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ments, and it was probably a popular surname 
given to the great hero of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, and borrowed from Sesostris, one of the 
renowned kings of the twelfth dynasty, o1 per- 
haps from Sesorthus, a king of the third dy- 
nasty. 

[SeEssTTES (now Sessia or Sesia), a small river 
of Gallia Cisalpina, flowing past Vercella, and 
emptying into the Padus (now Po).] 

SESTIANZ Aræ (now Cape Villano), the most 
westerly promontory on the northern coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis in Gallecia, with three 
altars consecrated to Augustus. 

SESTINUM (Sestinas, -atis: now Sestino), a 
town in Umbria, on the Apennines, near the 
sources of the Pisaurus. 

Sestius. Vid. SExTIUS. 

SESTUS (Zgoróc: Xjortoc: now Jalova), a town 
in Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont, opposite Abydos in Asia, from which 
it was only seven stadia distant. It was found- 
ed by the Aolians. It was celebrated in Gre- 
cian poetry on account of the loves of Leander 


„and Hero (vid. LgANpER), and in history on ac- 


count of the bridge of boats which Xerxes here 
built across the Hellespont. Sestus was always 
reckoned a place of importance in consequence 
of its commanding, to a great extent, the passage 
ofthe Hellespont. It was for some time inthe 
possession of the Persians, but was retaken 
by the Greeks, B.C. 478, after a long siege. It 
subsequently formed part of the Athenian em- 
pire. 

[SEsuvri, a people of Gallia Celtica, inhabit- 
ing part of the department de l'Orne and of that 
of Calvados : Seez, in the former of these, recalls 
the ancient name.] 

SETABIS. Vid. SATABIS. 

SETION (2e0óv), a priest of Vulcan (Hephes- 
tus), made himself master of Egypt after the ex- 
pulsion of Sabacon, king of the Althiopians, and 
was succeeded by the Dodecarchia, or govern- 
ment of the twelve chiefs, which ended in the 
sole sovereignty of Psammitichus. Herodotus 
relates (ii, 141) that in Sethon's reign, Sana- 
charibus, king of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
advanced against Egypt, at which Sethon was 
in great alarm, as he had insulted the warrior 
class, and deprived them of their lands, and 
they now refused to follow him to the war. But 
the god Vulcan (Hephestus) came to his assist- 
ance ; for while the two armies were encamped 
near Pelusium, the field-mice in the night gnaw- 
ed to pieces the bow-strings, the quivers, and the 
shield-handles of the Assyrians, who fled on the 
following day witl great loss. The recollection 
of this miracle was perpetuated by a statue of 
the king in the temple of Vulcan (Hephestus), 
holding a mouse in his hand, and saying, “ Let 
every man look at me and be pions.” This San- 
acharibus is the Sennacherib of the Scriptures, 
and the destruction of the Assyrians at Pelu- 


| sium is evidently only another version of the 


miraculous destruction of the Assyrians by the 
angel of the Lord, when they had advanced 
against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. 
According to the Jewish records, this event 
happened in B.C. 711. 

Seria (Setinus: now Sezza or Sesse), an an- 
cient town of Latium, in the east of the Pontine 
Marshes, originally beloüged to p^ Volscian 
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confederacy, but was snbsequently taken by the 
Romans and colonized. It was here that the 
Romans kept the Carthaginian hostages. It 
was celebrated for the excellent wine grown in 
the neighborhood of the town, which was reck- 
oned in the time of Augustus the finest wine in 
Italy. 

(Setium Promonrorium (now Cape Cette), a 
promontory on the south coast of Gallia, north- 
east of Agatha (now Agde), and near the island 
Blascon (now Brescon).] 

Severus, M. AunELÍUs ALEXANDER, usually 
called ALEXANDER Severus, Roman emperor 
A.D. 222-235, the son of Gessius Marcianus and 
Julia Mamea, and first cousin of Elagabalus, 
was born at Arce, in Pheenicia, in the temple of 
Alexander the Great, to which his parents had 
repaired for the celebration of a festival, the Ist 
of October, A.D. 205. His original name ap- 
pears to have been Alexianus Bassianus, the 
latter appellation having been derived from his 
maternal grandfather. Upon the elevation of 
Elagabalus, he accompanied his mother and the 
court to Rome, a report having been spread 
abroad that he also, as well as the emperor, 
was the son of Caracalla. In 221 he was adopt- 
ed by Elagabalus and created Cesar. The 
names Alexianus and Bassianus were laid aside, 
and those of M. Aurelius Alexander substituted ; 
M. Aurelius in virtue of his adoption ; Alexan- 
der in consequence, as was asserted, of a direct 
revelation on the part of the Syrian god. On 
the death of Elagabalus, on the 11th of March, 
A.D. 222, Alexander ascended the throne, add- 
ing Severus to his other designations, in order 
to mark more explicitly the descent which he 
claimed from the father of Caracalla. After 
reigning in peace some years, during which he 
reformed many abuses in the state, he was in- 
volved in a war with Artáxerxes, king of Per- 
sia, who had lately founded the new empire of 
the Sassanide on the ruins of the Parthian mon- 
archy. Alexander gained a great victory over 
Artaxerxes in 232; but he was unable to pros- 
eeute his advantage in consequence of intelli- 
gence having reached him of a great movement 
among the German tribes. He celebrated a tri- 
umph at Rome in 233, and in the following year 
(234) set out for Gaul, which the Germans were 
devastating ; but, before he had made any prog- 
ress in the campaign, lie was waylaid by a small 
band of mutinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, 
by Maximinus, and slain, along with his moth- 
er, in the early part of 235, in the thirtieth year 
of his age and the fourteenth of his reign. Al- 
exander Severus was distinguished by justice, 
wisdom, and clemency in all public transactions, 
and by the simplicity and purity of his private 
life. 

Severus, A. Cacina. Vid. CÆCINA. 

Severus, Cassius, a celebrated orator and 
satirical writer in the time of Augustus and Ti- 
berius, was born about B.C. 50, at Longula, in 
Latium. He was a man of low origin and dis- 
solute character, but was much feared by the 
severity nf his attacks upon the Roman nohles. 
He must have commenced his career as a pub- 
lic slanderer very early, if he is the person 
against whom the sixth epode of Horace is di- 
rected, asis supposed by many ancient and mod- 
ern commentators. 
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the reign of Augustus, Severus was banished 
by Augustus to the island of Crete on account 
of his libellous verses ; but as he still continued 
to write libels, he was removed by Tiberius, in 
in A.D. 24, to the desolate island of Seriphos, 
where he died in great poverty in the twenty- 
fifth year of his exile, A.D. 33. 

SzvEnus, ConNELIus, the author of a poem 
entitled Bellum Siculum, was contemporary with 
Ovid, by whom he is addressed in one of the 
Epistles written from Pontus. 

Severus, FLivius VaALEgRIvus, Roman emper- 
or A.D. 306-307. He was proclaimed Cesar 
by Galerius in 305; and on the death of Con- 
stantius Chlorus in the following year, he was 
further proclaimed Augustus by Galerius. Soon 
afterward he was sent against Maxentius, who 
had assumed the imperial title at Rome. ‘The 
expedition, however, was unsuccessful; and 
Severus, having surrendered at Ravenna, was 
taken prisoner to Rome and compelled to put 
an end to his life. 

Severus, Lisivs, Roman emperor A.D. 461- 
465, was a Lucanian by birth, and owed his ac- 
cession to Ricimer, who placed him on the 
throne after the assassination of Majorian. 
During his reign the real government was in 
the hands of Ricimer. Severus died a natural 
death. 

Severus, Seprimivs L., Roman emperor A.D. 
193-211, was born 146, near Leptis in Africa. 
After holding various important military com- 
mands under M. Aurelius. and Commodus, he 
was at length appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army in Pannonia and Illyria. By this army 
he was proclaimed emperor after the death of 
Pertinax (193). He forthwith marched upon 


| Rome, where Julianus had been made emperor 


by the pretorian troops. Julianus was put to 
death upon his arrival before the city. Vid.Ju- 
LIANUs. Severus then turned his arms against 
Pescennius Niger, who had been saluted em- 
peror by the eastern legions. The struggle was 
brought to a close by a decisive battle near Is- 
sus, in which Niger was defeated by Severus, 
and, having been shortly afterward taken pris- 
oner, was put to death by order of the latter 
(194). Severus then laid siege to Byzantium, 
which refused to submit to him even after the 
death of Niger, and which was not taken till 
196. The city was treated with great severity 
by Severus. Its walls were levelled with the 
earth, its soldiers and magistrates put to death, 
and the town itself, deprived of all its politica: 
privileges, made over to the Perinthians. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this siege, Severus had 
crossed the Euphrates (195) and subdued the 
Mesopotamian Arabians. He returned to Italy 
in 196, and in the same year proceeded to Gaul 
to oppose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus 
was defeated and slain in a terrible battle fought 
near Lyons on the 19th of February, 197. Se- 
verus returned to Rome in the same year; but 
after remaining a short time in the capital, he 
set out for the East in order to repel the inva- 


¡sion of the Parthians, who were ravaging Mes- 


| 


| 


opotamia. He crossed the Enphrates early in 
198, andcommenced a series of operations whicl: 
were attended with brilliant results. Seleucia 


Toward the latter end of | and Babylon were evacuated by the enemy, and 
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Ctesiphon was taken and plundered after a short 
siege. After spending three years in the East, 
and visiting Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, Se- 
verus returned to Rome in 202. For the next 
seven years he remained tranquilly at Rome, 
but in 208 he went to Britain with his sons 
Caracalla and Geta. Here he carried on war 
against the Caledonians, and erected the cele- 
brated wall, which bore his name, from the Sol- 
way to the mouth of the Tyne. After remain- 
ing two years in Britain, he died at Eboracum 
(York) on the 4th of February, 211, in the six- 
ty-fifth year of his age and the eighteenth of 
his reign. 

SEvERUS, Sutricius, chiefly celebrated as an 
ecclesiastical historian, was a native of Aquita- 
nia, and flourished toward the close ofthe fourth 
century under Arcadius and Honorius. He was 
descended from a noble family, and was orig- 
inally an advocate; but he eventually became 
a presbyter of the church, and attached himself 
closely to St. Martin of Tours. The extant 
works of Severus are, 1. Historia Sacra, an epit- 
ome of sacred history, extending from the crea- 
tion of the world to the consulship of Stilicho 
and Aurelianus, A.D. 400. 2. Vita S. Martini 
Turonensis. 3. Tres Epistole. 4. Dialogi duo, 
containing a review of the dissensions which 
had arisen among ecclesiastics in the East re- 
garding the works of Origen. 5. Epistole Sex. 
The best edition of the complete works of Se- 
verus is by Hieronymus de Prato, 4to, 2 vols., 
Veron., 1741-1754. 

[Severus, the architect, with Celer, of Ne- 
ro's golden house.] 

[Severus Mons, a rocky eminence in the land 
of the Sabini, on the borders of Picenum, prob- 
ably belonged to Mons Fiscellus (now Monti 
della Sibilla).] 

[SEviNus Lacus. Vid. Seninus Lacus. 

[Sevo Mons (now Mount Kjélen), an exten- 
sive and lofty range of mountains in Scandi- 
navia.] 

Seurues (2ev09c), the name of several kings 
of the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these the most 
important was the nephew of Sitalces, whom he 
succeeded on the throne in 424. During a long 
reign he raised his kingdom to a height of pow- 
er and prosperity which it had never previously 
attained. 

Sexta or SEsTíA Gens, plebeian, one of whose 
members, namely, L. Sextius Sextinus Latera- 
nus, was the first plebeian who obtained the 
eonsulship, B.C. 366. 

SExTLE Aquí. Vid. Aquí SEx TUE. 

Sextius or Sestius. 1. P., quaestor B.C. 63, 
and tribune of the plebs 57. In the latter year 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero's re- 
eall from banishment. Like Milo, he kept a 
band of armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius 
and his partisans; and in the following year 
(56) he was accused of Vis on account of his 
violent acts during his tribunate. He was de- 
fended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and 
was acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly in 
consequence of the powerful influence of Pom- 
pey. In 53 Sextius was prætor. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war in 49, Sextius first es- 
poused Pompey's party, but he afterward joined 
Cesar, who sent him, in 48, into Cappadocia. 
He was alive in 43, as appears from Cicero's 





SIBYLLÆ. 


correspondence.—2. L., son of the preceding by 
lis first wife, Postumia. He served under M. 
Brutus in Macedonia, but subsequently became 
the friend of Augustus. One of Horace’s odes 
ls addressed to him.—3. T., one of Cesar's le- 
gates in Gaul, and afterward governor of the 
province of Numidia or New Africa, at the time 
of Casar’s death (44). Here he carried on war 
against Q. Cornificius, who held the province of 
Old Africa, and whom he defeated and slew in 
battle. 

Sextius CaLvinus. Vid. CaLvinus. 

Sextus Emprricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empiricus from belonging to 
the school of the Empirici. He was a contem- 
porary of Galen, and lived in the first half of 
the third century of the Christian era. Noth- 
ing is known of his life. He belonged to the 
Skeptical school of philosophy. Two of his 
works are extant: 1. IIvfpóvta: 'Yrorurócele 7) 
gkerTika vrrouvíuara, containing the doctrines 
of the Skeptics in three books. 2. Mpoc rove 
ua05uariko)e àvrippyrikoi, against the Mathe- 
matici, in eleven books, is an attack upon all 
positive philosophy. The first six books are a 
refutation of the six sciences of grammar, rhet- 
oric, geometry, arithmetic, astrology, and mu- 
sic. The remaining five books are directed 
against logicians, physical philosophers, and 
ethical writers, and form, in fact, a distinct 
work, which may be viewed as belonging to the 
"YmorvmOctu. ‘The two works are a great re- 
pository of doubts; the language is as elear and 
perspicuous as the subject will allow. Edited 
by Fabricius, Lips., 1718. [A reimpression of 
this edition appeared at Leipzig, 1842, 2 vols. 
8vo: a new edition, with an amended text, was 
published by Bekker at Berlin, 1842.] 

[SExTrus, of Cheronea, Plutareh's sister's 
son, a Stoic philosopher, instructor of the Em- 
peror Antoninus.] 

Sextus Rurus. 1. The name prefixed to a 
work entitled De Regionibus Urbis Roma, pub- 
lished by Onuphrius Panvinius at Frankfort in 
1558. This work ts believed by the best to- 
pographers to have been compiled at a late pe- 
riod, and is not regarded as a document of au- 
thority. —2. Sextus Rurus is also the name pre- 
fixed to an abridgment of Roman History in 
twenty-eight short chapters, entitled Breviarium 
de Victoriis et Provinciis Populi Romani, and ex- 
ecuted by command of the Emperor Valens, to 
whom it is dedicated. This work is usually 
printed with the larger editions of Eutropius, 
and of the minor Roman historians. There are 
no grounds for establishing a connection be- 
tween Sextus Rufus the historian and the au- 
thor of the work De Regionibus. 

Sinz or Simi (Zibac, Xí6o1), a rude people in 
the northwest of' India (in the Punjab), above 
the confluence of the Rivers Hydaspes (now 
Jelum) and Acesines (now Chenab), who were 
clothed in skins and armed with clubs, and 
whom, therefore, the soldiers of Alexander re- 
garded, whether seriously or in jest, as descend- 
ants of Hercules. 

SinyuLAE (Xi6v22a1), the name by which sev- 
eral prophetic women are designated. ‘The first 
Sibyl, from whom all the rest are said to have 
derived their name, is called a daughter of Dar- 
danus and Neso. Some autliors mention only 
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four Sibyls, the Erythrean, the Samian, the 
Egyptian, and the Sardian; but it was more 
commonly believed that there were ten, namely, 
the Babylonian, the Libyan, the Delphian (an 
elder Delphian, who was a daughter of Zeus 
and Lamia, and a younger one), the Cimmerian, 
the Erythrean (also an elder and a younger 
one, the latter of whom was called Herophile), 
the Samian, the Cumean (sometimes identified 
with the Erythrean), the Hellespontian or Tro- 
jan, the Phrygian, and the Tiburtine. The 
most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Cumean, 
who is mentioned under the names of Hero- 
phile, Demo, Phemonoé, Deiphobe, Demophile, 
and Amalthea. She was consulted by Aneas 
before he descended into the lower world. She 
is said to have come to Italy from the East, and 
she is the one who, according to tradition, ap- 
peared before King Tarquinius, offering him the 
Sibylline books for sale. Respecting the Sibyl- 
line books, vid. Dict. of Antiq., art. SIBYLLINI 
Lise. 

Stcampri. Vid. SYGAMBRI. 

[Sicana (2exdévy), a city of Iberia, on the River 
Sicanus, whence tradition made the Sicani to 
have emigrated to Sicily. Vid. SrciLta.] 

Sicani, Sicku1, SiceniGrm. Vid. SICILIA. 

[Stcanus. Vid. Stcana.] 


[Sicanus (Zikavóc), a Syracusan, son of Exe- | 


cestus, one of the generals of the Syracusans 
at the time of the Athenian expedition, B.C. 
415. He was sent to Agrigentum, which he 
endeavored to regain hy stratagem from the 


party who had seized upon it and driven out | 


those favorable to Syracuse. At the great bat- 
tle in the harbor of Syracuse he commanded a 
wing of the Syracusan fleet.] 

SIcARII (i. e., assassins), the name given by 
the Romans to certain savage mountain tribes 
of the Lebanon, who were, like the Thugs of 
India, avowed murderers by profession. In the 
same inountains there existed, at the time of 
the Crusades, a branch of the fanatic sect call- 
ed Assassins, whose habits resembled those of 
the Sicarii, and whose name the Crusaders im- 
ported into Europe; but these were of Arabian 
origin. 

Sicca VENERIA (now probably Al-Kaff), a con- 
siderable city of Northern Africa, on the fron- 
tier of Numidia and Zeugitana, built on a hill 
near the River Bagradas. It derived its name 
from a temple of Venus, in which the goddess 
was worshipped with rites peculiar to the cor- 
responding Eastern deity Astarte, whence it 
may be inferred that the place was a Phonician 
settlement. 

Sich.Bus, also called Acerbas. Vid. AcEnnas. 

Siciuia (now Sicily), one of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean Sea. It was supposed by 
the ancients to be the same as the Homeric isl- 
and Thrinacia (Opivaxia), and it was therefore 
frequently called Turinacia, Trinwacta, or Tri- 
NACRIS, à name which was believed to be de- 
rived from the triangular figure of the island. 
For the same reason, the Roman poets called it 
TriquetRa. Its more usual name came from 
its later inhabitants, the Siceli, whence it was 
called SiceLia (Zexedia), which the Romans 
changed into Siciuia. As the Siceli also bore 


| ence: 
. on account of its corn, that it was represented 
| as sacred to Demeter (Ceres), and as the favor- 
| ite abode of this goddess. 


SICILIA. 


southern coast of Italy by a narrow channei 
called Frerum Sicutum, sometimes simply Fre- 
tum (MopQuós), and also Scyttmum Frerum, of 
which the modern name is Faro di Messina. 
The sea on the east and south of the island was 
also called Mare Sicunum. The island itself is 
in the shape of a triangle. The northern and 
southern sides are about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles each in length, not including the 
windings of the coast; and the length of the 
eastern side is about one hundred and fifteen 
miles. The northwestern point, the Promonto- 
rium Lilybaum, is about ninety miles from Cape 
Bon, on the coast of Africa; the northeastern 
point, Promontorium Pelorus, is about three miles 
from the coast of Calabria in Italy; and the 
southeastern point, Promontorium Pachynus, is 
sixty miles from tlie island of Malta. Sicily 
formed originally part of Italy, and was torn 
away from it by some volcanic eruption, as the 
ancients generally believed. A range of mount- 
ains, which are a continuation of the Apen- 
nines, extends throughout the island from east 
to west. The general name af this mountain 
range was Nebrodi Montes (now Madonia), of 
which there were several offshoots known by 
different names. Of these the most important 
were the celebrated volcano Ætna on the east- 
ern side of the island, Eryx (now St. Giuliano) 
in the extreme west, near Drepanum, and the 
Herei Montes (now Monti Sort) in the south, 
running down to tlie promontory Pachynus. A 
large number of rivers flow down from the 
mountains, but most of them are dry, or nearly 
so, in the summer. The soil of Sicily was very 
fertile, and produced in antiquity an immense 
quantity of wheat, on which the population of 
Rome relied to a great extent for their subsist- 
So celebrated was it even in early times 


Hence it was in this 
island that her daughter Persephone (Proser- 
pina) was carried away by Pluto. Besides corn 
the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits. 
The earliest inhabitants of Sicily are said to 
have been the savage Cyclopes and Lestry- 
gones ; but these are fabulous beings, and the 
first inhabitants mentioned in history are the 
SicANI (Zexavoi) or SicULI (ZukeAot), who cross- 
ed over into the island from Italy. Some writ- 
ers, indeed, regard the Sicani and Siculi as two 
distinct tribes, supposing the latter only to have 
migrated from Italy, and the former to have 
been the aboriginal inhabitants of the country ; 
but there is no good reason for making any dis- 
tinction between them. ‘They appear to have 
been a Celtic people. According to Thucyd- 
ides, their original settlement was on the River 
Sicanus in Iberia; but as Thucydides extends 
Iberia as far as the Rhone, it is probable that 
Sicanus was a river of Gaul, and it may liave 
been the Sequana, as some modern writers sup- 
pose. The ancient writers relate that these 
Sicani, being hard pressed by tlie Ligyes (Li- 
gures), crossed the Alps and settled in Latium ; 
that, being driven out of this country by the 
Aborigines with the help of Pelasgians, they 


the name of Sicani, tlie island was also called | migrated to the south of the peninsula, where 


SicANIA (Zukavía). Sicily is separated from the 
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‘they lived for a considerable time along with 
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the CEnotrians; and that at last they erossed 
over to Sicily, to which they gave their name. 
They spread over the greater part of the island, 
but in later times were found ehiefly in the in- 
terior and in the northern part; some of the 
most important towns belonging to them were 
Herbita, Agyrium, Adranum, and Enna. The 
next immigrants into the island were Cretans, 
who are said to have come to Sieily under their 
king, Minos, in pursuit of Dedalus, and to have 
settled on the southern coast in the neighbor- 
hood of Agrigentum, where they founded Minoa 
(afterward Heraclea Minoa). Then came the 
Elymei, a small band of fugitive Trojans, who 
are said to have built Entella, Eryx, and Egesta. 
These Cretans and Elymai, however, if indeed 
they ever visited Sicily, soon beeame incorpo- 
rated with the Siculi. The Phenicians, like- 
Wise, at an early period formed settlements, for 
the purposes of commeree, on all the coasts of 
Sieily, but more especially on the northern and 
northwestern parts. They were subsequently 
obliged to retire from the greater part of their 
settlements before the increasing power of the 
Greeks, and to confine themselves to Motya, 
Solus, and Panormus. But the most important 
of all the immigrants into Sicily were the 
Greeks. The first body of Greeks who landed 
in the island were Chalcidians from Eubeea, and 
Megarians led by the Athenian Thueles. These 
Greek colonists built the town of Naxos, B.C. 
735. They were soon followed by other Greek 
eolonists, who founded a number of very flour- 
ishing cities, such as Syracuse in 734, Leontini 
and Catana in 730, Megara Hybla in 726, Gela 
in 690, Selinus in 626, Agrigentum in 579, etc. 
The Greeks soon became the ruling race in the 


island, and received the name of SiceLióTA: | 


(2uxe2órar) to distinguish them from the earlier 
inhabitants. At a later time the Carthaginians 
obtained a firm footing in Sicily. Their first 
attempt was made in 480; but they were de- 
feated by Gelon of Syracuse, and obliged to re- 
tire with great loss. Their second invasion in 
409 was more successful. They took Selinus 
in this year, and four years afterward (405) the 
powerful city of Agrigentum. They now be- 
eame the permanent masters of the western 
part of the island, and were engaged in frequent 
wars with Syracuse and the other Greek cities. 
The struggle between the Carthaginians and 
Greeks eontinued, with a few interruptions, 
down to the first Punic war; at the close of 
which (241) the Carthaginians were obliged to 
evacuate the island, the western part of which 
now passed into the hands of the Romans, and 
was made a Roman provinee. The eastern 
part still continued under the rule of Hieron of 
Syracuse as an ally of Rome ; but after the re- 
volt of Syracuse in the second Punic war, and 
the conquest of that city by Marcellus, the whole 
island was made a Roman province, and was 
administered by a prætor. Under the Roman 
dominion more attention was paid to agricul- 
ture than to commerce ; and, consequently, the 
Greek eities on the coast gradually declined in 
prosperity and in wealth. The inhabitants of 
the province received the Jus Latii from Julius 


Cesar; and Antony conferred upon them, in | 
| Gere 


aceordance, as it was said, with Cesar’s will, 
the full Roman franehise. Augustus, after his 
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conquest of Sex. Pompey, who had held the isl- 
and for several years, founded colonies at Mes- 
sana, Tauromenium, Catana, Syracuse, Ther- 
me, and Panormus. On the downfall of the 
Roman empire, Sicily formed part of the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths ; but it was taken from 
them by Belisarius in A.D. 536, and annexed 
to the Byzantine empire. It continued a prov- 
ince of this empire till 828, when it was con- 
quered by the Saracens. Literature and the 
arts Were cultivated with great success in the 
Greek cities of Sicily. It was the birth-place 
of the philosophers Empedocles, Epicharmus, 
and Dicearchus; of the mathematician Archi- 
medes; of the physicians Herodicus and Acron; 
of the historians Diodorus, Antiochus, Philis- 
tus, and Timeus ; of the rhetorician Gorgias ; 
and of the poets Stesichorus and Theocritus. 

Sicima. Vid. Neapvotis, No. 5. 

Sicinius. 1. L. Sicrnius BeLLUTUs, the leader 
of the plebeians in their secession to the Sa- 
ered Mount in B.C. 494, He was chosen one 
of the first tribunes.—2. L. Sicintus DENTATUS, 
called by some writers the Roman Achilles. He 
is said to have fought in one hundred and twenty 

_battles, to have slain eight of the enemy in sin- 

gle combat, to liave received forty-five wounds 
‘on the front of his body, and to have accom- 
: panied the triumphs of nine generals, whose 
i victories were principally owing to his valor. 
. He was tribune of the plebs in 454. He was 
| put to death by the decemvirs in 450, because 
| he endeavored to persuade the plebeians to se- 
‘cede to the Sacred Mount. The persons sent 
| to assassinate him fell upon him in a lonely 
| spot, but he killed most of them before they suc- 
ceeded in dispatching him. 

[SiciNNus Or SiciNus (Xíkitvvoc, Lixevoc), a 
Persian, according to Plutarch, a slave of The- 
 mistocles, and «atóayoyóc to his children. In 
_B.C. 480 he was employed by his master to con- 
| vey to Xerxes the intelligence of the intended 
¡flight of the Greeks from Salamis; and after 
| the battle, when the Greeks had desisted from 
! the further pursuit of the Persians, Themisto- 
cles again sent Sicinnus, with others, to Xerxes, 
_to claim merit with him for having dissuaded 

the Greeks froin intercepting his flight. Asa 
_ reward for his services, Themistocles afterward 
enriched Sicinnus, and obtained for him the 
| citizenship of Thespiæ.] 

Sicinus (Xíxivoc: Zikwírgc: now Sikimo), a 
small island in the Ægean Sea, one of the Spo- 
rades, between Photegandrus and los, with a 
town of the same name. Itis said to have been 
originally called CEnoé from its cultivation of 
the vine, but to have been named Sicinus after 
a son of Thoas and CEnoé. It was probably 
colonized by the Ionians. During the Persian 
war it submitted to Xerxes, but it afterward 
formed part of the Athenian maritime empire. 

Sicóris (now Segre), a river in Hispania Tar- 
' raconensis, whieh had its source in the terri- 
‘tory of the Cerretani, divided the Ilergetes and 
' Lacetani, flowed by Ilerda, and after receiving 
| the River Cinga (now Cinca), fell into the Ibe- 
! rus near Octogesa. 

SicüLr. Vid. SICILIA. 
SicóLum Frerum, SicúLum Mare. 











Vid. Sr- 


Vid. Fiaccus. 
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SICUM. 


-[Sicum (2:xo0v), the northernmost maritime 
city of Dalmatia, where the Emperor Claudius, 
according to Pliny, planted a colony of veter- 
ans. ] 

SicvóNÍA (Lexvwvia), a small district in the 
northeast of Peloponnesus, bounded on the east 
by the territory of Corinth, on the west by Ach- 
aia, on the south by the territory of Phlius and 
Cleone, and on the north by the Corinthian 
Gulf. The area of the country was probably 
somewhat less than one hundred square miles. 
It consisted of a plain near the sea, with mount- 
ains in the interior. Its rivers, which ran in a 
northeasterly direction, were Sythas on the fron- 
tier of Achaia, Helisson, Selleis, and Asopus in 
the interior, and Nemea on the frontier of the 
territory of Corinth. The land was fertile, and 
produced excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish 
were also much prized. Its chief town was Sic- 
TON (Luevóv : ZwkvOvioc), which was situated a 
little to the west of the River Asopus, and at 
the distance of twenty, or, according to others, 
twelve stadia from the sea. The ancient city, 
which was situated in the plain, was destroyed 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and a new city, which 
bore for a short time the name of Demetrias, was 
built by him on the high ground close to the 
Acropolis. The harbor, which, according to 
some, was connected with the city by means of 
long walls, was well fortified, and formed a town 
of itself. Sicyon was one of the most an- 
cient cities of Greece. Itis said to have been 
originally called Egialea or A giali (Alycúlera, 
AiytaAoí), after an ancient king, ZEgialeus ; to 
have been subsequently named Mecone (M7- 
xOvy), and to have been finally called Sicyon 
from an Athenian ofthis name. Sicyon is rep- 
resented by Homer as forming part of the em- 
pire of Agamemnon ; but on the invasion of Pe- 
loponnesus it became subject to Phalces, the 
son of Temenus, and was henceforward a Do- 
rian state. The ancient inhabitants, however, 
were formed into a fourth tribe called ZEgialeis, 
which possessed equal rights with the three 
tribes of the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanate, 
into which the Dorian conquerors were divided. 
Sicyon, on account of the small extent of its 
territory, never attained much political impor- 
tance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparta. At the time of the second 
Messenian war it became subject to a succes- 
sion of tyrants, who administered their power 
with moderation and justice for one hundred 
years. The first of these tyrants was Andreas, 
who began to rule B.C. 676. He was followed 
in succession by Myron, Aristonymus, and Clis- 
thenes, on whose death, about 576, a republican 
form of government was established.  Clisthe- 
nes had no male children, but only a daughter, 
Agariste, who was married to the Athenian 
Megacles. In ihe Persian war the Sicyonians 


sent fifteen ships to the battle of Salamis, and | 


three hundred hoplites to the battle of Plate. 
In the interval between the Persian and the Pe- 
loponnesian wars, the Sicyonians were twice 
defeated and their country laid waste by the 
Athenians, first under Tolmides in 456, and 
again under Pericles in 454. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war they took part with the Spartans. 
From this time till the Macedonian supremacy 
their history requires no special mention ; but 
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in the middle of the third century Sicyon took 
an active part in public affairs, in consequence 
of its being the native town of Aratus, who 
united it to the Achzan league in 251. Under 
the Romans it gradually declined; and in the 
time of Pausanias, in the second century of the 
Christian era, many of its public buildings were 
in ruins. Sicyon was for a long time the chief 
seat of Grecian art. It gave its name to one of 
the great schools of painting, which was found- 
ed by Eupompus, and which produced Pamphi- 
lus and Apelles. It is also said to have been 
the earliest school of statuary in Greece, which 
was introduced into Sicyon by Dipenus and 
Scyllis from Crete about 560; but its earliest 
native artist of celebrity was Canachus. Ly- 
sippus was also a native of Sicyon. The town 
was likewise celebrated for the taste and skill 
displayed in the various articles of dress made 
by its inhabitants, among which we find men- 
tion of a particular kind of shoe, which was 
much prized in all parts of Greece. 

Sina, Sint (Zí0n, E:udirnc, and LudArne, Sidites 
and Sidétes). 1. (Ruins at Eski Adalia), a city 
of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little west of the 
River Melas. It was an /Eolian colony from 
Cyme in Aolis, and was a chief seat of the 
worship of Minerva (Athena), who is repre- 
sented on its coins holding a pomegranate (otdy) 
as the emblem ofthe city. In the division of 
the provinces under Constantine, it was made 
the capital of Pamphylia Prima.—2. The old 
name of Potemonivum, from which a flat district 
in the northeast of Pontus Polemoniacus, along 
the coast, obtained the name of Sidéne (2:07v7)- 

[Sipene (Zed7vy), a town of Mysia, on the 
Granicus, already, in Strabo’s time, destroyed.] 

[SipEro (Zcdy7p6), wife of Salmoneus, step- 
mother of Tyro, was slain by Pelias in the grove 
and at the altar of Juno.] 

Sipenus. Vid. PoLEMONIUM. 

Sipicini, an Ausonian people in the north- 
west of Campania and on the borders of Sam- 
nium, who, being hard pressed by the Samnites, 
united themselves to the Campanians. Their 
chief town was Teanum. 

Sipon, gen. -onis (Z«óóv, gen. Ziddvoc, some- 
times also Z:ióóvoc, in the Old Testament Tsidon, 
or, in the English form, Zidon: Zióóv, Siddveog, 
Zióóvtoc, Sidonius: ruins at Saida), for a long 
time the most powerful, and probably the most 
ancient of the cities of Phoenice. As early as 
the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites it is 
called “ Great Zidon" (Joshua, xi., S). It stood 
in a plain, about a mile wide, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, two hundred stadia (twenty ge- 
ographical miles) north of Tyre, four hundred 
stadia (forty geographical miles) south of Bery- 
tus, sixty-six miles west of Damascus, and a 
day's journey northwest of the source of the 
Jordan at Paneas. It had a fine double harbor, 
now almost filled with sand, and was strongly 
fortified. It was the chief seat of the maritime 
power of Phoenice, until eclipsed by its own col- 
ony, Tyre (vid. Tyrus); and its power on the 
land side seems to have extended over all Phe- 
nice, and at one period (in the time of the 
Judges) over at least a part of Palestine. In 
the time of David and Solomon, Sidon appears 
to have been subject to the King of Tyre. It 
probably regained its former rank, as the first 
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SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS. 


of the Phenician cities, by its submission to 
Shalmanezer at the time of the Assyrian con- 
quest of Syria, for we find it governed by its 
own king under the Babylonians and Persians. 
In the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the 
Sidonians furnished the best ships in the whele 
fleet, and their king obtained the highest place, 
next to Xerxes, in the council, and above the 
King of Tyre. Sidon received the great blow to 
her prosperity in the reign of Artaxerxes III. 
Ochus, when the Sidonians, having taken part 
in the revolt of Phoenice and Cyprus, and being 
betrayed to Ochus by their own king Tennes, 
burned themselves with their city, B.C. 351. 
The city was rebuilt, but the fortifications were 
not restored, and the place was therefore of 
no further importance in military history. It 
shared the fortunes of the rest of Pra:wicE, and 
under the Romans it retained much of its com- 
mercial importance, which it has not yet en- 
tirely lost. "In addition to its commerce, Sidon 
was famed for its manufactures of glass, the 
invention of which was said to have been made 
in Phoenicia. 

SIDONIUS AÁPOLLINARIS, whose full name was 
C. Sollius Sidonius Apollinaris, was born at Lug- 
dunum (now Lyons) about A.D. 431. At an 
early age he married Papianilla, the child of 
Plavius Avitus; and upon the elevation of his 
father-in-law to the imperial dignity (456) he 
accompanied him to Rome, and celebrated his 
consulship in a poem still extant. Avitus raised 
Sidonius to the rank of a senator, nominated 
him prefect of the city, and caused his statue 
to be placed among the effigies which graced 
the library of Trajan. 
threw a cloud over the-“fortunes of Sidonius, 
who, having been shut up in Lyons, and having 
endured the hardships of the siege, purchased 
pardon by a complimentary address to the vic- 
torious Majorian. ‘The poet was not only for- 
given, but was rewarded with a laurelled bust, 
and with the title of count. After passing some 
years in retirement during the reign of Severus, 
Sidonius was dispatched to Rome (467) in the 


character of ambassador from the Arverni to An- | 


themius, and on this occasion delivered a third 
panegyric in honor of a third prince, which 
proved not less successful than his former ef- 
forts, for he was now raised to the rank of a 
patrician, again appointed prefect of the city, 
and once more honored with a statue. Buta 
still more remarkable tribute was soon after- 
ward rendered to his talents; for, although not 
a priest, the vacant see of Clermont in Auvergne 
was forced upon his reluctant acceptance (472) 
at the death of the bishop Eparchius. During 
the remainder of his life he devoted himself to 
the duties of his sacred office, and especially re- 
sisted with energy the progress of Arianism. 
He died in 482, or, according to others, in 484. 
The extant works of Sidonius are, 1. Carmina, 
twenty-four in number, composed in various 
measures upon various subjects. Of these the 
most important are the thyee panegyrics already 
mentioned. 2. Epistolarum Libri LX., contain- 
ing one hundred and forty-seven letters, many 
of them interspersed with pieces of poetry. 
They are addressed to a wide circle of relatives 
and friends upon topics connected with politics, 
literature, and domestic occurrenr.es, but sel- 


The downfall of Avitus ; 








SILANTON. 


dom touch upon ecclesiastical matters. The 
writings of Sidonius are characterized by great 
subtlety of thought, expressed in phraseology 
abounding with harsh and violent metaphors. 
Hence he is generally obscure; but his works 
throughout bear the impress of an acute, vigor- 
ous, and highly-cultivated intellect. The best 
edition of his works is that of Sirmond, 4to, 
Paris, 1652.—[2. A sophist in Athens in the 
second century after Christ.] 

Sint s (2:000c, -odvroc : 2:¿Jdovvrioc), a fortified 
place in the territory of Corinth, on the bay of 
Cenchrez, and a little to the east of Cromniyon. 
It was celebrated for its apples. 

Sipussa (Z:Óo?coa), a small place in Lydia, 
belonging to the territory of the Ionian city of 
Erythre. 

Sip¥ma (rà Xíóvua: ruins at Tortoorear Hi. 
sar), a town in the interior of Lycia, on a mount- 
aln, north of the mouth of Xanthus. 

Sica (Ziya), a considerable sea-port town of 
Mauretania Cesariensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of which opened into a large 
bay, which formed the harbor ofthe town. Its 
site has not been identified with certainty. 

[Sicer Campi, in the ZEneid of Virgil (vii, 
294), the region around the Sigeum Promonto- 
rium. ] 

Sickum (now Yenisher?) the northwestern 
promontory of the Troad, of Asia Minor, and of 
all Asia, and the southern headland at the en- 
trance of the Hellespont, opposite to the Prom- 
ontorium Mastusium (now Cape Helles), at the 
extremity of the Thracian Chersonese. It is 
here that Homer places the Grecian fleet and 
camp during the Trojan war. Near it was a 
sea-port town ofthe same name, which was the 
object of contention between the ZEolians and 
the Athenians in the war in which Pittaeus dis- 
tinguished himself by his valor, and in which AI- 
| Caeus lost his shield. Vid. Pirracus, ALCABUS. 

It was afterward the residence ofthe Pisistra- 
, tida, when they were expelled from Athens. It 
was destroyed by the people of Ilium soon after 
the Macedonian conquest. 

Sicnia (Signinus: now Segni), a town in La- 
| tium, on the east side of the Volscian Mount- 

ains, founded by Tarquinius Priscus. It was 

celebrated for its temple of Jupiter Urius, for 

its astringent wine, for its pears, and for a par- 
‘ticular kind of pavement for the floors of houses, 
. called opus Siguinum, consisting of plaster made 

of tiles beaten to powder and tempered with 
mortar. ‘There are still remains of the polygo- 
nal walls of tlie ancient town. 

[SiGrIANE (2:yptaví), an extensive tract of 
country in the southeast of Media.] 

Sterium (Xíyptov: now Sigri), the western 
promontory of the island of Lesbos. 

Sina SiLva (now Sila), a large forest in Brut- 
tium, on the Apennines, extending south of Con- 
sentia to the Sicilian Straits, a distance of seven 
hundred stadia. It was celebrated for the ex- 
cellent pitch which it yielded. 


| 


| [SiLawa (now probably Poliana), a city in the 
| western part of Thessaly, south of the Peneus.] 
| Swanton (XiAavíov), a distinguished Greek 


| statuary in bronze, was an Athenian and a con- 


temporary of Lysippus, and flourished 324. The 

statues of Silanion belonged to two classes, ideal 

and actual portraits. Of the former the most 
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SILANUS, JUNIUS. 


eelebrated was his dying Jocasta, in whieh a 
deadly paleness was given to the faee by the 
mixture of silver with the bronze. His statue 
of Sappho, which stood in the prytaneum at Syr- 
acuse in the time of Verres, is alluded to by 
Cicero in terms of the highest praise. 

SiLANUs, Junius. 1. M., was prætor 212 B.C. 
In 210 he aeeompanied P. Seipio to Spain, and 
served under him with great distinction during 
the whole of the war in that eountry. He fell 
in battle against the Boii in 196, fighting under 
the consul M. Marcellus.—2. D., surnamed Man- 
L1ANUS, son of the jurist T. Manlius Torquatus, 
but adopted by a D. Junius Silanus. He was 
praetor 142, and obtained Maeedonia as his prov- 
ince. Being accused of extortion by the inhab- 
itants of the province, the senate referred the 
investigation of the charges to his own father 
Torquatus, who eondemned his son, and banish- 
ed him from his presence; and when Silanus 
hanged himself in grief, his father would not at- 
tend his funeral.—3. M., consul 109, fought in 
this year against the Cimbri in Transalpine 
Gaul, and was defeated. He was aceused in 
104, by the tribune Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
in consequence of this defeat, but was acquitted. 
—4. D., stepfather of M. Brutus, the murderer 
of Cesar, having married his mother Servilia. 
He was elected consul in 63 for the following 
year; and in consequence of his being eonsul 
designatus, he was first asked for his opinion by 
Cicero in the debate in the senate on the pun- 
ishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. He 
was consul 62, with L. Lieinius Murena, along 
with whom he proposed the Lex Lieinia Julia. 
—5. M., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served in 
Gaul as Cesar's legatus in 53. After Cesar's 
murder in 44, he accompanied M. Lepidus over 
the Alps; and in the following year Lepidus 
sent him with a detachment of troops into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, where he fought on the side of 
Antony. He was consul in 25. He had two 
sisters, one married to M. Lepidus, the triumvir, 
and the other to C. Cassius, one of Cesar's mur- 
derers.— 6. M., consul A.D. 19, with L. Norbanus 
Balbus. In 33 his daughter Claudia was mar- 
ried to C. Cesar, afterward the Emperor Calig- 
ula. Silanus was governor of Afriea in the 
reign of Caligula, but was compelled by liis 
father-in-law to put an end to his life. Julius 
Grecinus, the father of Agricola, had been or- 
dered by Caligula to accuse Silanus, but he de- 
clined the odious task.—7. Arr., consul A.D. 28, 
with P. Silius Nerva. Claudius, soon after liis 





SILICIUS. 


when Oetavia was married to Nero in 48, Sila- 
nus knew that his fate was sealed, and there- 
fore put an end to his life.—10. D. Juxrus Tor- 
quatus Sinanus, probably also a son of No. 7, 
was eonsul 53. He was eompelled by Nero in 
64 to put an end to his life, beeause he had 
boasted of being descended from Augustus.— 
11. L. Junrus Torquatus Sir ANUs, son of No. 8, 
and eonsequently the atnepos, or great-great- 
great-grandson of Augustus. His descent from 
Augustus rendered him an object of suspieion 
to Nero. He was accordingly aceused in 65; 
was sentenced to banishment; and was shortly 
afterward put to death at Barium in Apulia. 

SıLărus (now Silaro), a river in Lower Italy, 
forming the boundary between Lueania and 
Campania, rises in the Apennines, and, after 
reeeiving the Tanager (now Negri) and Calor 
(now Calore), falls into the Sinus Pestanus a 
little to the north of Pestum. Its water is said 
to have petrified plants. 

SiLEnus (Zeanvoc). 1. (Mythologieal.) It is 
remarked in the article Satyri that the older 
Satyrs were generally termed Sileni; but one 
of these Sileni is eommonly the Silenus, who 
always aecompanies the god, and whom he is 
said to have brought up and instructed. Like 
the other Satyrs, he is called a son of Mercury 
(Hermes); but others make him a son of Pan 
by a nymph, or of Terra (Gea). Being the con- 
stant companion of Bacchus (Dionysus), lie is 
said, like the god, to have been born at Nysa. 
Moreover, he took part in the contest with the 
Giants, and slew Enceladus. He is described 
as a jovial old man, with a bald head, a puck 
nose, fat and round like liis wine bag, which he 
always carried with lim, and generally intox- 
icated. As he eould not trust his own legs, he 
is generally represented riding on an ass, or 
supported by other Satyrs. In every other re- 
spect he is described as resembling his brethren 
in their love of sleep, wine, and musie. He is 
mentioned, along with Marsyas and Olympus, 
as the inventor of the flute, which he is often 
seen playing; and a special kind of dance was 
ealled after him Silenus, while he himself is 
designated as the dancer. But it is a peculiar 
feature in his character that he was conceived 
also as an inspired prophet, who knew all the 
past and the most distant future, and as a sage 
who despised all the gifts of fortune. When 
he was drunk and asleep, he was in the power 
of mortals, who might compel him to prophesy 
and sing by surrounding him with chains of 


aecession, gave to Silanus in marriage Domitia | flowers. —2. (Literary.) A native of Calatia, 
Lepida, the mother of his wife Messalina, and | [wrote a work entitled Sicedc«d in at least three 
treated him otherwise with the greatest dis- | books; he also wrote an account of the cam- 
tinetion. But shortly afterward, having refused , paigns of Hannibal, in whose camp he was, and 
the embraces of Messalina, he was put to death | with whom he lived as long as fortune permit- 
by Claudius, on the accusations of Messalina | ted, says Cornelius Nepos : he was also] a writ- 
and Narcissus. The first wife of Silanus was | er upon Roman history.—3. It was probably a 
Emilia Lepida, the proneptis or great-grand- | different writer from the last, who is quoted 
daughter of Augustus.—8. M., son of No. 7, eon- | several times by Atleneus and others as the 
sul 46. Silanus was proconsul of Asia at the | author of a work on foreign words. [Silenus 
suceession of Nero in 54, and was poisoned by ; also eompiled a eollection of fabulous histories.] 
command of Agrippina, who feared that he might | Sinicense Fiumen, a river in Hispania Bæ- 
avenge the death of his brother (No. 9), and | tica, in the neighborhood of Corduba, probably 
that his descent from Augustus might lead him | the Guadajoz, or a tributary of tlie latter. x 
to be preferred to the youthful Nero.—9. L., |  [Siricius, P. (Coronas), one of the judices 
also a son of No 7, was betrothed to Octavia, | appointed to try the conspirators against the 
the daughter of the Emperor Claudius ; but! life of Cæsar in D.C. 43, aceording to the Lex 
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SILIUS ITALICUS. 


Pedia. He voted for the acquittal of M. Brutus, 
and was, on this account, afterward proscribed 
by the tridmvirs.] 

SiLÍus Iranicus, C., a Roman poet, was born 
about A.D. 25. The place of his birth is uncer- 
tain, as is also the import of his surname Ital- 
icus. From his carly years he devoted himself 
to oratory and poetry, taking Cicero as his mod- 
el in the former and Virgil in the latter. He 
acquired great reputation as an advocate, and 
was afterward one of the Centumviri. He was 
consul in 68, the year in which Nero perislied ; 
he was admitted to familiar intercourse with 
Vitellius, and was subsequently proconsul of 
Asia. His two favorite residences were a man- 
sion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy of 
Cicero, and the house in the vicinity of Naples 
once occupied by Virgil; and here he continued 
to reside until he had completed his seventy- 
fifth year, when, in consequence of the pain 
caused by an incurable disease, he starved him- 
self to death. The great work of Silius Ital- 
icus was a heroic poem in seventeen books, en- 
titled Punica, which has descended to us en- 
tire. It contains a narrative of the events of 
the second Punic war, from the capture of Sa- 
guntum to the triumph of Scipio Africanus. 
The materials are derived almost entirely from 
Livy and Polybius. It is a dull, heavy per- 
formance, and hardly deserves the name of a 
poem. The best editions are by Drakenborch, 
4to, Traj. ad Rhen., 1717, and Ruperti, 2 vols. 
8vo, Goetting., 1795. 

[Sito Asronius. Vid. AnRoNIUS SILo.] 

Sito, Q. Pompzspius, the leader of the Marsi 
in the Social war, and the soul of the whole un- 
dertaking. He fellin battle against Q. Metellus 
Pius, B.C. 88, and with his death the war came 
to an end. 

SILO (2:40, X920, DnAGv, 2:¿2o0v : in the Old 
Testament, Shiloh and Shilon: ruins at Sei- 
lun), a city of Palestine, in the mountains of 
Ephraim, in the district afterward called Sama- 
ria; important as the seat of the sacred ark and 
the tabernacle from the time of Joshua to the 
capture of the ark in the time of Eli, after which 
itseems to have fallen into insignificance, though 
it is occasionally mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

SILOAH, SILOAM (DeAwd, XiAoáu: in the Old 
Testament, Shiloah: now Siloah), a celebrated 
fountain in the southeast of Jerusalem, just 
without the city, at the southern entrance of 
the valley called Tyropceon, between the hills of 
Zion and Moriah. It is remarkable for the ebb 
and flow of its waters at the different seasons. 

[SiLp1a, a city of Hispania Betica, north of 
the Betis, to be sought for in the Sierra More- 
na. Reichard considers it as identical with the 
’HAiyya of Polybius, which lay in this same re- 
gion, and as corresponding to the modern Li- 
nares.) 

SILsitis (EíAoQAi(: now ruins at Hajjar Sel- 
seleh or Jebel Selseleh), a fortified station in Up- 
per Egypt, on the western bank of the Nile, 
south of Apollinopolis the Great. The name 
signifies the Rock or Hill of a Chain, and is de- 
rived from the circumstance of the river flow- 
ing here in a ravine so narrow that a chain can 
easily be stretched across it to command the 


navigation. 


SIMARISTUS. 


. SiLURES, a powerful people in Britain, inhab- 
iting South Wales, long offered a formidable re- 
Sistance to the Romans, and were the only peo- 
ple in the island who at a later time maintained 
their independence against the Saxons. 

[SiLus, ALbucius C., a Roman rhetorician, a 
native of Novaria, in the north of Italy, was 
adile in his native town. Having left Novaria 
In consequence of a public insult, he repaired 
to Rome in the time of Augustus, and there 
acquired great renown by his oratory in the 
school of Plancus. Failing in onc of his causes 
as a pleader, he left Rome for Mitan, but finally 
retired to his native town, and there put an end 
to his life.] 

[Sirus Dowrrius, the former husband of Ar- 
ria Galla, whom he quietly surrendered to 
Piso.] 

SiLvinus, a Latin divinity of the fields and 
forests, to whom in the earliest times the Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians are said to have dedicated 
a grove and a festival. He is also called the 
protector of the boundaries of fields. In con- 
nection with woods (sylvestris deus), he espe- 
cially presided over plantations, and delighted 
in trees growing wild ; whence he is represent- 
ed as carrying the trunk of acypress. Respect- 
ing his connection with cypress, moreover, the 
following story is told. Silvanus, or, accord- 
ing to others, Apollo, once killed by accident a 
hind belonging to the youth Cyparissus, with 
whom the god was in love: the youth, in con- 
sequence, died of grief, and was metamorphosed 
into a cypress. Silvanus is further described 
as the divinity protecting the flocks of cattle, 
warding off wolves, and promoting their fertil- 
ity. Being the god of woods and flocks, he is 
also described as fond of music; the syrinx 
was sacred to him, and lie is mentioned along 
with the Pans and Nymphs. Later writers even 
identified Silvanus with Pan, Faunus, Inuus, 
and /Egipan. In the Latin poets, as well as in 
works of art, he always appears as an old man, 
but as checrful and in love with Pomona. The 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of grapes, 
corn-ears, milk, meat, wine, and pigs. 

SiLvíun (Silvinus), a town of the Peucetii in 
Apulia, on the borders of Lucania, twenty miles 
southeast of Venusia. 

Sirvius, the son of Ascanius, is said to have 
been so called because he was born in a wood. 
All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cog- 
nomen Silvius. The series of these mythical 
kings is given somewhat differently by Livy, 
Ovid, and Dionysius,-as the following list will 
show : 


Livy. Ovid. Dionysius. 
1. Æneas. Æneas. Æneas. 
2. Ascanius. Ascanius. Ascanius. 
3. Silvius. Silvius. Silvius. 
4. Æneas Silvius. Æneas Silvius. 
5. Latinus Silvius. Latinus. Latinus Silvius. 
6. Alba. Alba. Alba. 
7. Atys. Epytus. Capetus. |. 
8. Capys. Capys. Capys Silvius. 
9. Capetus. Capetus. Calpetus. 
10. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. 
11. Agrippa. Remulus. Agrippa. 
12, Romulus Silvius.  Acrota. Alladius. 
13. Aventinus. Aventinus. Aventinus. 
14. Proca. Palatinus. Procas. 
15. Amulius. Amulius. Amulius. 


[Simaristus (Xiuápioroc), a us gramma- 
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SIMBRIVII LACUS. 


rian, author of a work entitled Zvvóvvga in at 
least four books.] 

[Siunnivir Lacus, called by Tacitus Siwsnvur- 
NA STAGNA, three small lakes formed by the 
Anio, in Latium, between Sublaqueum and Tre- 
ba, famed for the coolness and salutary proper- 
ties of their waters. They were used by Clau- 
dius to increase the volume of the Aqua Clau- 
dia (vid. Roma, p. 754, a), and by Nero to irrigate 
and beautify his Sublaquean villa.] 

Simmías (Equíac). 1. Of Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philo- 
laüs, and afterward the friend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present, hav- 
ing come from Thebes with his brother Cebes. 
The two brothers are the principal speakers, 
besides Socrates himself, in the Phadon. Sim- 
mias wrote twenty-three dialogues on philo- 
sophical subjects, all of which are lost.—2. Of 
Rhodes, a poet and grammarian of the Alexan- 
drean school, flourished about B.C. 300. The 
Greek Anthology contains six epigrams ascribed 
to Simmias, besides three short poems of that 
fantastic species called griphi or carmina figu- 
rata, that is, pieces in which the lines are so 
arranged as to make the whole poem resemble 
the form of some object; those of Simmias are 
entitled, from their forms, the Wings (rrépuyes), 
the Egg (Gév), and the Hatchet (wéAexve). 

[Simmias (Zuupíac), a Macedonian, son of An- 
dromenes, phalanx-leader in the army of Alex- 
ander the Great at the battle of Arbela. He 
was charged, along with his brothers Amyntas, 
Polemon, and Attalus, with being concerned in 
the conspiracy of Philotas, but was acquitted.] 

Siméis. Vid.Troas. Asa mythological per- 
sonage, the river-god Simois is the son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, and the father of Astyochus 
and Hieromneme. 

[SimGisius (Zipocíotoc), a Trojan warrior, son 
of Anthemion, slain in battle by Ajax, son of 
Telamon. He was called Simoisius because he 
was born on the banks of the Simois. ] 

Simon (Zivwv). 1. One of the disciples of 
Socrates, and by trade a leather-cutter. Soc- 
rates was accustomed to visit his shop, and 
converse with him on various subjects. These 
conversations Simon afterward committed to 
writing, in thirty-three dialogues, all of which 
are lost.—2. Of 7Egina, a celebrated statuary in 
bronze, who flourished about B.C. 475. 

SmmOnives (Ziuovíógc). 1. Of Amorgos, was 
the second, both in time and in reputation, of 
the three principal iambic poets of the early pe- 
riod of Greek literature, namely, Archilochus, 
Simonides, and Hipponax. He was a native 
of Samos, whence he led a colony to the neigh- 
boring island of Amorgos, where he founded 
three cities, Minoa, Egialus, and Arcesine, in 
the first of which he fixed his own abode. He 
flourished about B.C.664. Simonides was most 
celebrated for his iambic poems, which were of 
two species, gnomic and satirical. The most 
important of his extant fragments is a satire 
upon women, in which he derives the various, 
though generally bad qualities of women from 
the variety of their origin; thus the uncleanly 
woman is formed from the swine ; the cunning 
woman, from the fox; the talkative woman, 
from the dog, and so on. The best separate 
edition of the fragments of Simonides of Amor- 
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gos is by Welcker, Bonn, 1835.—2. Of Ceos, 
one of the most celebrated lyric poets of Grecce, 
was the perfecter of the Elegy and Epigram, 
and the rival of Lasus and Pindar in the Dithy- 
ramb and the Epinician Ode. He was born at 
Iulis, in Ceos, B.C. 556, and was the son of 
Leoprepes. He appears to have been brought 
up to music and poetry as a profession. From 
his native island he proceeded to Athens, prob- 
ably on the invitation of Hipparchus, who at- 
tached him to his society by great rewards. 
After remaining at Athens some time, probably 
even after the expulsion of Hippias, he went to 
Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage 
of the Aleuads and Scopads. He afterward re- 
turned to Athens, and soon had the noblest op- 
portunity of employing his poetic powers in the 
celebration of the great events of the Persian 
wars. In 489 he conquered Æschylus in the 
contest for the prize which the Athenians of- 
fered for an elegy on those who fell at Mara- 
thon. Ten years later he composed the epi- 
grams which were inscribed upon the tomb of 
the Spartans who fell at Thermopyle, as well 
as an encomium on the same heroes ; and he 
also celebrated the battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis, and the great men who commanded in 
them. He had completed his eightieth year, 
when his long poetical career at Athens was 
crowned by the victory which he gained with 
the dithyrambic chorus (477), being the fifty- 
sixth prize which he had carried off. Shortly 
after this he was invited to Syracuse by Hiero, 
at whose court he lived till his death in 467. 
Simonides was a great favorite with Hiero, and 
was treated by the tyrant with the greatest mu- 
nificence. He still continued, when at Syra- 
cuse, to employ his muse occasionally in the 
service of other Grecian states. Simonides 1s 
said to have been the inventor of the mnemonic 
art, and of the long vowels and double letters in 
the Greek alphabet. He made literature a pro- 
fession, and is said to have been the first who 
took money for his poems; and the reproach 
of avarice is too often brought against him by 
his contemporary and rival, Pindar, as well as 
by subsequent writers, to be altogether discred- 
ited. The chief characteristies of the poetry 
of Simonides were sweetness (whence his sur- 
name of Melicertes) and elaborate finish, com- 
bined with the truest poetic conception and per- 
fect power of expression, though in originality 
and fervor he was far inferior, not only to the 
early lyric poets, such as Sappho and Alceus, 
but also to his contemporary Pindar. He was 
probably both the most prolific and the most 
generally popular of all the Grecian lyric poets. 
The general character of his dialect is the Epic, 
mingled with Doric and Azolic forms. The best 
edition of his fragments in a separate form is 
by Schneidewin, Bruns., 1835.—[3. An Athe- 
nian general, who seized upon Eion, in Thrace, 
in the course of the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 
425, but held it for a short time, since he was 
soon expelled with loss by the Chalcidians and 
Bottizans. ] 

SimpLicius (Eyur2ixcoc), one of the last phi- 
losophers of the Neo-Platonic school, was a na- 
tive of Cilicia, and a disciple of Ammonius and 
Damascius. In consequence of the persecu- 
tions to which the pagan philosophers were ex- 
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posed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius was 
one of the seven philosophers who took refuge 
at the court of the Persian king Cliosroés. 
These philosophers returned home about A.D. 
533, in consequence of a treaty of peace con- 
cluded between Chosroés and Justinian, in 
which the former had stipulated that the phi- 
losophers should be allowed to return without 
risk, and to practice the rites of their paternal 
faith. Of the subsequent fortunes of the seven 
philosophers we learn nothing, nor do we know 
where Simplicius lived and taught. Simplicius 
wrote commentaries on several of Aristotle’s 
works. His commentaries on the Categories, 
on the De Calo, on the Physica Auseultatio, 
and on the De Anima, are extant. In explain- 
ing Aristotle, Simplicius endeavors to show that 
Aristotle agrees with Plato even on those points 
which the former controverts ; but, though he 
attaches himself too much to the Neo-Plato- 
nists, his commentaries are marked by sound 
sense andreallearning. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, which 
is likewise extant, [and pubiished in Sehweig- 
haeuser's Epictetee Philosophie Monumenta, vol. 
iv.; and in Didot's Scriptores Ethici Graci, Par- 
is, 1840.] 

SIMYRA (rà Zíuvpa : now Zamura or Sumore), 
a fortress on the coast of Phoenice, between Or- 
thosias and the mouth of the Eleutherus, of no 
importance except as being the point from which 
the northern part of Lebanon was usually ap- 
proached. 

Sinz (Zivat), the easternmost people of Asia, 
of whom nothing but the name was known to 
the western nations till about the time of Ptol- 
emy, who describes their country as bounded on 
the north by Serica, and on the south and west 
by India extra Gangem. It corresponded to the 
southern part of China and the eastern part of 
the Burmese peninsula. The detailed descrip- 
tion of the knowledge ofthe ancient geographers 
concerning it does not fall within the province 
of this work. 

Sinai or Sina (LXX. Leva : now Jebel-et- Tur), 
a cluster of dark, lofty, rocky mountains in the 
southern angle of the triangular peninsula in- 
closed between the two heads of the Red Sea, 
and bounded on the north by the deserts on the 
borders of Egypt and Palestine. The name, 
which signifies a region of broken and eleft rocks, 
is used in a wider sense for the whole penin- 
sula, which formed a part of Arabia Petrea, and 
was peopled, at the time of the Exodus, by the 
Amalekites and Midianites, and afterward by 
the Nabathean Arabs. On the other hand, the 
name is applied, in a narrower sense, to one 
particular ridge in the Sinaitic group of mount- 
ains running north and south, and terminated by 
two summits, of which the one on the north is 
called Horeb, and the one on the south Sinaï or 
Jebel Musa, 1. e., Moses’ Mount. From the lat- 
ter name, assigned by tradition, it has usually, 
but too hastily, been inferred that the southern 
summit was that on which God gave the law to 
Moses. The fact seems, however, to be that 
Sinai and Horeb in the Old Testament are both 
general names for the whole group, the former 
being used in the first four books of Moses, and 
the latter in Deuteronomy ; and that the sum- 
mit on which the law was given was probably 
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that on the north, or the one usually called 
Horeb. 

SINDA (Zívóa: Euwvdeíc, Sindensis) 1. A city 
of Pisidia, north of Cibyra, near the River Cau- 
laris.—2, 3. Vid. Siwnr. 

SINDI (Zwóoi). 1. A people of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, on the eastern coast of the Euxine, and 
at the foot of the Caucasus. They probably 
dwelt in and about the peninsula of T'aman (be- 
tween the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea), and 
to the south of the River Hypanis (now Kou- 
ban). They had a capital called Sixpa4 (now 
Anapa?), with a harbor (Zwóukóc Amv). Their 
country is called Zivóucj. They are also men- 
tioned by the names of SixpoxEs and SINDIĀNI. 
—2. A people on the eastern coast of India ex- 
tra Gangem (in Coehin China), also called S1xpze 
(2évdar), and with a capital city, Szxpa. 

SiNpDice. Vid. SINDI. 

SINDOMANA (now Sehwun ?), a city of India, 
on the lower course of the Indus, near the isl- 
and of Pattalene. 

Sinpus (Zívóoc) a town in the Macedonian 
district of Mygdonia, on the Thermaic Gulf, and 
at the mouth of the Echedorus. 

SINGARA (rà Zíyyapa : now Sinjar?), a strong- 
ly fortified city and Roman colony in the inte- 
rior of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Roman miles 
south of Nisibis. It lay in a dry plain, at the 
foot of Mount Singaras (now Sinjar), an east- 
em prolongation of Mount Masius. It was the 
scene of the defeat of Constantius by Sapor, 
through which the place was lost to the Ro- 
mans. 

SINGIDUNUM (now Belgrad), a town in Moesia 
Superior, at the confluence of the Savus and the 
Danube, was a strong fortress, and the head- 
quarters of a legion. 

[SincIL1 or Sixc1ILIs, a town of Hispania Bæ- 
tica, on a river of the same name, the ruins of 
which are found at Castillon.] 

Sinciticus Sinus. Vid. Srnevs. 

Sincus (Zíyyoc: Ziyyatoc), a town in Mace- 
donia, on the eastern coast of the peninsula Si- 
thonia, which gave its name to the Sinus Sin- 
giticus. 

SINIS Or SINNIS (Livig or Zívvic), son of Poly- 
pemon, Pemon or Neptune (Poseidon) by Sylea, 
the daughter of Corinthus. He was a robber, 
who frequented the isthmus of Corinth, and 
killed the travellers whom he captured by fast- 
ening them to the top of a fir-tree, which he 
curbed, and then let spring up again. He him- 
self was killed in this manner by Theseus. The 
name is connected with cívopgat. 

SiNox (Zívov), son of Alsimus, or, according 
to Virgil (Æn., ii., 79), of Sisyphus, and grand- 
son of Autolicus, was a relation of Ulysses, 
whom he accompanied to Troy. After the 
Greeks had constructed the wooden horse, Si- 
non mutilated his person in order to make the 
Trojans believe that he had been maltreated by 
the Greeks, and then allowed himself to be 
taken prisoner by the Trojans. He informed 
the Trojans that the wooden horse had been 
constructed as an atonement for the Palladium 
which had been carried off by the Greeks, and 
that if they would drag it into their own city, 
Asia would gain the supremacy over Greece. 
The Trojans believed the deceiver, and dragged 
the horse into the city; whereupon Sinon, in 
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the dead of night, let the Greeks out of the horse, 
who thus took Troy. 

Sinore (Zim : Xiworreóc, Sinopensis : ruins 
at Sinope, Sinoub), the most important of all the 
Greek colonies on the shores of the Euxine, 
stood on the northern coast of Asia Minor, on 
the western headland of the great bay of which 
the delta of the River'Halys forms the eastern 
headland, and a little east of the northernmost 
proniontory of Asia Minor. Thus placed, and 
built on a peninsula, the neck of which formed 
two ne harbors, it had every advantage for be- 
coming a great maritime city. Its foundation 
was referred mythically to the Argonaut Auto- 
lycus, who was worshipped in the city as a 
hero, and had an oracle; but it appears in his- 
tory as a very early colony of the Milesians. 
Having been destroyed in the invasion of Asia 
by the Cimmerians, it was restored by a new 
eolony from Miletus, B.C. 632, and soon became 
the greatest commercial city on the Euxine. 
Several colonies were established by the Sino- 
pians on the adjacent coasts, the chief of which 
were Cotyora, Trapezus, and Cerasus. Its ter- 
ritory, called Sinóris (Zivwric, also Bivwnririe), 
extended to the banks of the Halys. It remain- 
ed an independent state till it was taken by 
Pharnaces I., king of Pontus. It was the birth- 
place and residence of Mithradates the Great, 
who enlarged and beautified it. After an ob- 
stinate resistance to the Romans under Lucul- 
lus, it was taken and plundered, and proclaimed 
afree city. Shortly before the murder of Julius 
Cesar, it was colonized by the name of Julia 
Cesarea Felix Sinope, and remained a flourish- 
ing city, though it never recovered its former 
importance. At the time of Constantine, it had 
declined so much as to be ranked second to 
Amasia. In addition to its commerce, Sinope 
was greatly enriched by its fisheries. It was 
the native city of the renowned cynic philoso- 
pher Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and 
of the historian Baton. 

SiNTÍCA, a district in Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sint1, extended east of 
Crestonia and north of Bisaltia as far as the 
Strymon and the Lake Prasias. Its chief town 

was Heraclea Sintica. The Sinti were spread 
over other parts of ancient Thrace, and are 
identified by Strabo with the Sintians (Zivrvec) 
of Homer, the aneient inhabitants of Lemnos. 

SivuEssa (Sinuessanus: now Rocca di Man- 
dragone), the last city of Latium on the confines 
of Campania, to which it originally belonged, 
was situated on the sea-coast and on the Via 
Appia, in the midst of a fertile country. It was 
colonized by the Romans, together with the 
neighboring town of Minturne, B.C. 296. It 
possessed a good harbor, and was a place of 
eonsiderable commercial importance. In its 
neighborhood were celebrated warm baths, called 
AQUA SINUESSANJE. 

Sion. Vid. JERUSALEM. 

(Srp (Zigac) or TiPu e, a port town of Bæ- 
otia, on the Mare Aleyonium, in the neighbor- 
hood of Thisbe and the port Eutretus, where, 
according to Pausanias, was a temple of Her- 
cules, at whieh yearly games were eelebrated. 
It was famed, also, as the birth-place of Tiphys, 
the pilot of the Argo; Muller and Kiepert iden- 
tify it with the modern Aliki.} 
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Sipnnus (Xíóvoc: Xíóviog: now Siphno), an 
island in the /Egean Sea, forming one of the 
Cyclades, southeast of Seriphus. It is of an 
oblong form, and about forty miles in cireum- 
ference. Its original name was Merope; and 
it was colonized by lonians from Athens. In 
consequence of their gold and silver mines, of 
which the remains are still visible, the Siphnians 
attained great prosperity, and were regarded in 
the time of Herodotus as the wealthiest of the 
islanders. Their treasury at Delphi, in which 
they deposited the tenth of the produce of their 
mines, was equal in wealth to that of any other 
Greek state. Their riches, however, exposed 
them to pillage ; and a party of Samian exiles 
in the time of Polycrates invaded the island, 
and compelled them to pay one hundred talents 
Siphnus was one of the few islands which re 
fused tribute to Xerxes ; and one of its ships 
fought on the side of the Greeks at Salamis. 
At a later time the mines were less productive ; 
and Pausanias relates that in consequence of 
the Siphnians neglecting to send the tithe of 
their treasure to Delphi, the god destroyed their 
mines by an inundation of the sea. The moral 
charaeter of the Siphnians stood low, and hence 
to act like a Siphnian (Ziġọviúčew) became a 
term of reproach. 

SIPONTUM or SiPUNTUM (Sipontinus: now St- 
ponto), called by the Greeks Sirus (2:roúc, -obv- 
Toc), an ancient town in Apulia, in the district 
of Daunia, on the southern slope of Mount Gar- 
ganus, and on the coast. It is said to have been 
founded by Diomedes, and was of Greek origin. 
It was eolonized by the Romans, under whom 
it became a place of some eommercial import- 
ance. "The inhabitants were removed from the 
town by King Manfred in tlie thirteenth century, 
in conseqnence of the unhealtliy nature of the 
locality, and were settled in the neighboring 
town of Manfredonia, founded by this monarch. 

SirYLus(Xírmvlos: now Sipuli- Dagh), a mount- 
ain of Lydia, in Asia Minor, of volcanic forma- 
tion, and rent and splintered by frequent earth- 
quakes. Itisa branch of the ''molus, from the 
main chain of which it proceeds northwestalong 
the course of the River Hermus as far as Mag- 
nesia and Sipylum. It is mentioned by Homer. 
The ancient capital of Meonia was said to have 
been situated inthe heart of the mountain chain, 
and to have been called by the same name ; but 
it was early swallowed up by an earthquake, 
and its site became a little lake ealled Sale or 
Saloé, near which was a tumulus, supposed to 
be the grave of Tantalus. The mountain was 
rich in metals, and many mines were worked 
in it. 

SimaAcENE (Zipakgvg). 1. A district of Hyr- 
cania.—2. A district of Armenia Major.—3. Vid. 
SIRACENI. 

SIRACENI, SIRACI, SIRÁCES (Zipakgvot, Xipakoí, 
Zípakec), a powerfnl people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
dwelt in tlie district of Siraeene, east of the 
Palus Meotis, as far as the River Rha (now 
Volga). The Romans were engaged in a war 
with them in A.D. 50. 

SinBONIS Lacus (Zipfovíóoc Avg, afterward 
Zipbovic A(uvy and Xípfov: now Sabakat Bar- 
dowal) a large and deep lake on the coast of 
Lower Egypt, east of Mount Casius. Its circuit 
was one thousand stadia. lt was strongly im- 
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pregnated with asphaltus. A connection (called 
TO Expeyna) existed between the lake and the 
Mediterranean ; but this being stopped up, the 
lake grew continually smaller by evaporation, 
and it is now nearly dry. 

SIRENES (Zetpijvec), sea-nymphs who had the 
power of charming by their songs all who heard 
them. When Ulysses came near the island on 
the beach of which the Sirens were sitting, and 
endeavoring to allure him and his companions, 
he stuffed the ears of his companions with wax, 
and tied himself to the mast of his vessel, until 
he was so far off that he could no longer hear 
their song. According to Homer, the island 
of the Sirens was situated between Exa and 
the rock of Scylla, near the southwestern coast 
of Italy; but the Roman poets place them on 
the Campanian coast. Homer says nothing of 
their number, but later writers mention both 
their names and number; some state that they 
were two, Aglaopheme and Thelxiepia ; and 
others that there were three, Pisinóe, Aglaope, 
and Thelxiepia, or Parthenope, Ligia, and Leu- 
cosia. They are called daughters of Phorcus, 
of Achelous and Sterope, of Terpsichore, of 
Melpomene, of Calliope, or of Gea. The Sirens 
are also connected with the legends of the Ar- 
gonauts and the rape of Proserpina (Perseph- 
one). When the Argonauts sailed by the Si- 
rens, the latter began to sing, but in vain, for 
Orpheus surpassed them; and as it had been 
decreed that they should live only till some one 
hearing their song should pass by unmoved, they 
threw themselves into the sea, and were meta- 
morphosed into rocks. Later poets represent 
them as provided with wings, which they are 
said to have received at their own request, in 
order to be able to search after Proserpina (Per- 
sephone), or as a punishment from Ceres (De- 
meter) for not having assisted Proserpina (Per- 
sephone), or from Venus (Aphrodite), because 
they wished to remain virgins. Once, how- 
ever, they allowed themselves to be prevailed 
upon by Juno (Hera) to enter into a contest with 
the Muses, and, being defeated, were deprived 
of their wings. 

SIRENUSZE, called by Virgil (Æn., v., 864) Sr- 
RENUM scoPuLI, three small uninhabited and 
rocky islands near the southern side of the 
Promontorium Misenum, off the coast of Cam- 
pania, which were, according to tradition, the 
abode of the Sirens. 

[Srricrus (E:ipíxioc), of Neapolis in Palestine, 
a sophist of the fourth century A.D., a pupil of 
Andromachus, lived and taught a considerable 
time at Athens, and wrote a work entitled Pro- 
gymnasmata.] - l 

Siris. 1. (Now Sinno), a river in Lucania, 
flowing into the Tarentine Gulf, memorable for 
the victory which Pyrrhus gained on its banks 
over the Romans.—2. (Now Torre di Senna), an 
ancient Greek town in Lucania, at the mouth 
of the preceding river. Its locality was un- 
healthy ; and after the foundation of the neigh- 
boring town of Heraclea by the Tarentines, the 
inhabitants of Siris were removed to the new 
town, of which Siris now became the harbor. 

Sirmío (now Sirmione), a beautiful promon- 
tory on the southern shore of the Lacus Bena- 
eus (now Lago di Garda), on which Catullus 
had an estate. 
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Sirmium (now Mitrovitz), an important city in 
Pannonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
ofthe Savus. It was founded by the Taurisci, 
and under the Romans became the capital of 
Pannonia, and the head-quarters of all their 
operations in their wars against the Dacians 
and the neighboring barbarians. It contained 
a large manufactory of arms, a spacious forum, 
an imperial palace, etc. It was the residence 
of the admiral of the first Flavian fleet on the 
Danube, and the birth-place of the Emperor 
Probus. 

[Sisamnes (Ztoáuvrc), a Persian judge under 
Cambyses, who caused him to be put to death 
for allowing himself to be bribed to an unjust 
decision, and then had his skin stripped off and 
fastened on the judicial bench where he had sat 
in judgment. To this bench he appointed his 
son Otanes, enjoiming upon him to keep his 
father's fate ever in mind.] 

SisiPoN (now Almaden in the Sierra Morena), 
an important town in Hispania Baetica, north 
of Corduba, between the Betis and Anas, cele- 
brated for its silver mines and Cinnabar. 

[Stscennius Iaccnus, an early Roman gram- 
marian, who taught in Gallia Togata.] 

Siscta (now Sissek), called SgcEsTmA by Ap- 
pian, an important town in Pannonia Superior, 
situated upon an island formed by the rivers 
Savus, Colapis, and Odra, and on the road from 
Azmona to Sirmium. It was a strongly-fortified 
place, and was conquered by Tiberius in the 
reign of Augustus, from which time it became 
the most important town in all Pannonia. It 
was probably made a colony by Tiberius, and 
was colonized anew by Septimius Severus. At 
a later time its importance declined, and Sir- 
mium became the chief town in Pannonia. 

SisENNA, L. Conw&ELIus, a Roman annalist, 
was praetor in the year when Sulla died (B.C. 
78), and probably obtained Sicily for his prov- 
ince in 77. From the local knowledge thus ac- 
quired he was enabled to render good service 
to Verres, whose cause he espoused. During 
the piratical war (67) he acted as the legate of 
Pompey, and having been dispatched to Crete 
in command of an army, died in that island at 
the age of about fifty-two. His great work, en- 
titled Historie, which contained the history of 
his own time, extended to at least fourteen or 
nineteen books, [though the number is uncer- 
tain]. Cicero pronounces Sisenna superior as 
an historian to any of his predecessors. In ad- 
dition to his Historie, Sisenna translated the 
Milesian fables of Aristides, and he also com- 
posed a commentary upon Plautus. [The frag- 
ments of his Historie are collected by Krause 
in his Historicorum Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 
303-315.] s 

StsycamBis (Zıoúyaubıç), mother of Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, fell into 
the hands of Alexander after the battle of Issus, 
B.C. 333, together with the wife and daughters 
of Darius. Alexander treated these captives 
with the greatest generosity and kindness, and 
displayed toward Sisygambis, in particular, a 
reverence and delicacy of conduct, which is one 
of the brightest ornaments of his character. 
On her part, Sisygambis became so strongly at- 
tached to her conqueror, that she felt his death 
as a blow not less severe than that of her own 
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son; and, overcome by this long sueeession of 
misfortunes, she put an end to her own life by 
voluntary starvation. 

{[Sisypnipes. Vid. SisYPHUS.] 

SisYPHUs (Xiovdoc), son of Æolus and Ena- 
rete, whence he is called Æolides. He was 
married to Merope, a daughter of Atlas or a 
Pleiad, and became by her the father of Glaucus, 
Ornytion (or Porphyrion), Thersander, and Hal- 
mus. In later accounts he is also called a son 
of Autolyeus, and the father of Ulysses by An- 
tielea (vid. ANTICLEA), Whence we find Ulysses 
sometimes called Sisyphides. He is said to have 
built the town of Ephyra, afterward Corinth. 
As king of Corinth he promoted navigation and 
commerce, but he was fraudulent, avaricious, 
and deeeitful. His wiekedness during life was 
severely punished in the lower world, where he 
had to roll up hill a huge marble block, which, 
as soon as it reached the top, always rolled down 
again. ‘The special reasons for this punishment 
are not the same in all authors; some relate 
that it was because he had betrayed the designs 
of the gods; others, beeause he attaeked trav- 
ellers, and killed them with a huge block of 
stone ; and others, again, beeause he had be- 
trayed to Asopus that Jupiter (Zeus) had car- 
ried off ZEgina, the daughter of the latter. The 
more usual tradition related that Sisyphus re- 
quested his wife not to bury him, and that, when 
she complied with his request, Sisyphus in the 
lower world complained of this seeming neg- 
leet, and obtained from Pluto (Hades) or Proser- 
pina (Persephone) permission to return to the 
upper world to punish his wife. He then re- 
fused to return to the lower world, until Mer- 
cury (Hermes) carried him off by force; and 
this piece of treachery is said to have been the 
cause of his punishment. 

Sitíce or Sirrace (Ei 7áxy, Xirrákg: ruins at 
Eski- Bagdad), a great and populous city of 
Babylonia, near but not on the Tigris, and eight 
parasangs within the Median wall. Its prob- 
able site is marked by a ruin called the Tower 
of Nimrod. It gave the name of Sittacene 
to the district on the lower course of the Ti- 
gris east of Babylonia and northwest of Susi- 
ana. 

SITALCES (XiráAKmc), king of the Thracian 
tribe of the Odrysians, was a son of Teres, 
whom he sueceeded on the throne. He increas- 
ed his dominions by suecessful wars, so that 
they ultimately comprised the whole territory 
from Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and 
from Byzantium to the sources of the Strymon. 
At the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war he entered into an allianee with the Athe- 
nians, and in 429 he invaded Macedonia with a 
vast army, but was obliged to retire through 
failure of provisions. 

[Srruon (2í0wv), king of Thrace, and father 
of Pallene. Vid. Sirnonta.] 

Simmonía (Xi800vía), the central one of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chaleidiee in 
Macedonia, between the Toronaic and Singitie 
Gulfs. The Thraeians originally extended over 
the greater part of Maeedonia ; and the ancients 
derived the name of Sithonia from a Thraeian 
king Sithon. We also find mention of a Thra- 
cian people, Sithonii, on the shores of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus; and the poets frequently use S;- 
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thonis and Sithonius in the general sense of 
Thraeian. : 

Srrir1 (Xírióa : ruins at Setif), an inland city 
of Mauretania Cesariensis, on the borders of 
Numidia, stood upon a hill, in an extensive and 
beautiful plain. It first became an important 
place under the Romans, who made it a colony; 
and, upon the subdivision of Mauretania Cæ- 
sariensis into two provinees, it was made the 
capital of the eastern provinee, which was call- 
ed after it Mauretania Sitifensis. 

[Srrius. Vid. Sirmius.] 

SiroNEs, a German tribe in Seandinavia, be- 
longing to the race of the Suevi. 

SITTACE, SITTACENE. Vid. SITACE. 

Sirríus or Sirius, P., of Nuceria in Campa- 
nia, was conneeted with Catiline, and went to 
Spain in B.C. 64, from which country he eross- 
ed over into Mauretania in the following year. 
It was said that P. Sulla had sent him into 
Spain to excite an insurrection against the Ro- 
man government; and Cicero aeeordingly, when 
he defended Sulla in 62, was obliged to deny 
the truth of the charges that had been brought 
against Sittius. Sittius did not return to Rome. 
His property in Italy was sold to pay his debts, 
and he continued in Africa, where he fought in 
the wars of the kings of the country. He join- 
ed Cesar when the latter came to Afriea, in 46, 
to proseeute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was of great serviee to Cesar in 
this war, and at its conelusion was rewarded 
by Cesar with the western part of Numidia, 
where he settled down, distributing the land 
among his soldiers. After the death of Cesar, 
Arabio, the son of Masinissa, returned to Af- 
rica, and killed Sittius by stratagem. 

SiuPH (2:0v6), a city of Lower Egypt, in the 
Saitic nome, only mentioned by Herodotus (ii., 
172): 

SMARAGDUS Mons (Zuápayóoc ópos : now Jehei 
Zaburah), a mountain of Upper Egypt, near the 
coast of the Red Sea, north of Berenice. The 
extensive emerald mines, from which it obtain- 
ed its name, were worked under the ancient 
kings of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and under 
the Romans. They seem to have been ex- 
hausted, as only very few emeralds are now and 
then found in the neighborhood. 

[SMENUs (Zugvoc, now River of Passava), a 
small stream of Laconia, rising in Mount Taş- 
gétus, flowing by Las, and emptying into the 
Sinus Laconieus near Gytheum.] 

SMERDIS (Zuépóic), the son of Cyrus, was mur- 
dered by order of his brother Cambyses. The 
death of Smerdis was kept a profoundsecret; and 
accordingly, when the Persians beeame weary 
of the tyranny of Cambyses, one of the Magians, 
named Patizithes, who had been left by Cam- 
byses in charge of his palace and treasures, 
availed himself of the likeness of his brother to 
the deceased Smerdis to proelaim this brother 
as king, representing him as the younger son 
of Cyrus. Cambyses heard of the revolt in 
Syria, but he died of an aecidental wound in the 
thigh as he was mounting his horse to march 
against the usurper. The false Smerdis was ae- 
knowledged as king by the Persians, and reign- 
ed for seven months without opposition. The 
leading Persian nobles, however, were not quite 
free from suspicion ; and this suspicion was in- 
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creased by the king never inviting any of them ' 


to the palace, and never appearing in public. . 
Among the nobles who entertained these suspi- 


cions was Otanes, whose daughter Phadima had | 


been one of the wives of Cambyses, and had bcen | 
transferred to his successor. The new king 
had some years before been deprived of his ears 
by Cyrus for some offence; and Otancs per- 
suaded his daughter to ascertain whether her 
master had really lost his cars. Phedima found 
out that such was the fact, and communicated 
the decisive information to her father. Otanes 
thereupon formed a conspiracy, and, in conjune- 
tion with six other noble Persians, succecded 
in forcing his way into the palace, where they 
slew the false Smerdis and his brother Pati- 
zithes in the eighth month of their reign, B.C. 
521. The usurpation of the false Smerdis was 
an attempt on the part of the Medes, to whom 
the Magians belonged, to obtain the supremacy, 
of which they had been deprived by Cyrus. The 
assassination of the false Smerdis and the ac- 
cession of Darius Hystaspis again gave the as- 
cendency to the Persians ; and the anniversary 
of the day on which the Magians were massa- 
cred was commemorated among the Persians 
by a solemn festival, called Magophonia, on 
which no Magian was allowed to show himself 
in public. The real nature of the transaction 
is also shown by the revolt of the Medes which 
followed the accession of Darius. 

[SMERDOMENES (Euepdouévac), son of Otanes, 
was one of the generals who had the supreme 
command of the land forces of Xerxes in his in- 
vasion of Greece.] 

[SmiLax, a beautiful nymph enamoured of 
Crocus: she was changed by the gods into a 
flower. Vid. Crocus.] 

SwiLIs (Epic), son of Euclides, of gina, 
a sculptor of the legendary period, whose name 
appears to be derived from opíAg, a knife for 
carving wood, and afterward a sculptor's chisel. 
Smilis is the legendary head of the Aginetan 
school of sculpture, just as Daedalus is the le- 
gendary head of the Attic and Cretan schools. 

SMINTHEUS (2uv0evc), a surname of Apollo, 
which is derived by some from opivoc, a mouse, 
and by others from the town of Sminthe in 
Troas. The mouse was regarded by the an- 
cients as inspired by the vapors arising from 
the earth, and as the symbol of prophetic power. 
In the temple of Apollo at Chryse there was a 
statue of the god by Scopas, with a mouse under 
its foot, and on coins Apollo is represented car- 
rying a mouse in his hands. Temples of Apol- 
lo Smintheus and festivals (Sminthia) existed 
in several parts of Greece. 

SMYRNA (2uvpva) or Myrrua. 
vid. ADONIS. 

SMYRNA, and in many MSS. ZuYrxa (2uúpva : 
Ion. Zuópvg: Zuvpvaioc, Smyrnaus: now Smyr- 
na, Turk. Izmir), one of the most ancient and 
flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only 
one of the great cities on its western coast 
which has survived to this day, stood in a po- 
sition alike remarkable for its beauty and for 
other natural advantages. Lying just about the 
centre of the western coast of Asia Minor; on 
the banks of the little River Meles, at the bot- 
tom of a deep bay, the Sinus Hermeus or Smyr- 
neus (now Gulf of Smyrna), which formed a ' 
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safe and immense harbor for the largest ships 
up to the very walls of the city ; at the foot of 
the rich slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance 
to the great and fertile valley of the Hermus, in 
which lay the great and wealthy city of Sardis ; 
and in the midst of the Greck colonies on the 
eastern shore of the /Egean ; it was marked out 
by nature as one of the greatest emporiums for 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and has 
preserved that character to the present day. 
There are various accounts of its origin. The 
most probable is that which represents it as an 
“Eolian colony from Cyme. At an early period 
it fell, by a stratagem, into the hands of the Io- 
nians of Colophon, and remained an Ionian city 
from that time forth: this appears to have hap- 
pened before Ol. 23 (B.C. 688). As to the time 
when it became a member of the Panionic con- 
federacy, we have only a very untrustworthy 
account, which refers its admission to the reign 
of Attalus, king of Pergamus. Its early history 
is also very obscure. There is an account in 
Strabo that it was destroyed by the Lydian 
king Sadyattcs, and that its inhabitants were 
coinpelled to live in scattered villages until after 
the Macedonian conquest, when the city was 
rebuilt, twenty stadia from its former site, by 
Antigonus ; but this is inconsistent with Pin- 
dar’s mention of Smyrna as a beautiful city. 
Thus much is clear, however, that at some pe- 
riod the old city of Smyrna, which stood on the 
northeastern side of the Hermean Gulf, was 
abandoned, and that it was succeeded by a new 
city, on the southeastern side of the same gulf 
(the present site), which is said to have been 
built by Antigonus, and which was enlarged and 
beautified by Lysimachus. This new city stood 
partly on the sea-shore and partly on a hill called 
Mastusia. It had a magnificent harbor, with 
such a depth of water that the largest ships 
could lie alongside the quays. The streets were 
paved with stone, and crossed one another at 
right angles. The city soon became one of the 
greatest and most prosperous in the world. It 
was especially favored by the Romans on ac- 
count of the aid it rendered them in the Syrian 
and Mithradatic wars. It was the seat of a con- 
ventus juridicus. In the Civil Wars it was 
taken and partly destroyed by Dolabella, but it 
soon recovered. It occupies a distinguished 
place in the early history of Christianity, as one 
of the only two among the seven churches of 
Asia which St. John addresses in the Apoca- 
lypse Without any admixture of rebuke, and as 
the scene of the labors and martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. In the years A.D. 178-180, a succession 
of earthquakes, to which the city has always 
been much exposed, reduced it almost to ruins ; 
but it was restored by the Emperor M. Antoni- 
nus. Inthe successive wars under the Eastern 
empire it was frequently much injured, but al- 
ways recovered; and, under the Turks, it has 
survived repeated attacks of earthquake, fire, 
and plague, and still remains the great commer- 
cial city of the Levant. There are but few 
ruins of the ancient city. In addition to all her 
other sources of renown, Smyrna stood at the 
head of the cities which claimed the birth of 
Homer. The poct was worshipped as a Hero 
in a magnificent building saigi pur one M 
'Ouñ . Near the sea-shore there stood a 
(Ogufpetov) po 
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magnificent temple of Cybele, whose head ap- 
pears on the coins of the city. The other di- 
vinities chiefly worshipped here were Nemesis 
. and the nymph Smyrna, the heroine eponymus 
of the place, who had a shrine on the banks of 
the River Meles. 

Smyrna Tnacuga. Vid. Epnesus. 

SMYRNÆUS SINUS (Zuvpvaíov KoAroc, Zuvp- 
vaixos kóAmoc: now Gulf of Ismir or Smyrna), 
the great gulf on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, at the bottom of which Smyrna stands. 
Its entrance lies between Promontorium Me- 
lena (now Cape Kara Burnu) on the west, and 
Phocea (now Fokia) onthe east. Its depth was 
reckoned at three hundred and fifty stadia. It 
received the River Hermus, whence it was 
called Herméus Sinus ("Epuecos kóAmoc). It is 
sometimes also called MeAnrov xéAroc, from the 
little river Meles, on which Old Smyrna stood. 

SÓANES (2óavec), a powerful people of the 
Caucasus, governed by a king who could bring 
two hundred thousand soldiers into the field. 
The mountain streams of the country contained 
gold, which was separated by collecting the 
water in sheep-skins, whence the matter-of-fact 
interpreters derived the legend of the golden 
fleece. According to Strabo, the habits of the 
people were such that they stood in remarkable 
need of other “ washings.” They are also called 
Suanr and SuANocoLcHI (Lotavor, ZovavokóA- 
you), and their land Suania (Xovavía). 

[Soatra (Zóarpa, Xatatpa), a small town of 
Lycaonia, in the neighborhood of Apamea Ci- 
botus, very scantily supplied with water. Ac- 
cording to Texier, its site corresponds to the 
modern village Su Vermess, which means, ‘ here 
is no water to be found.’’] 

SOCRATES (2ouxpárnc) 1. The celebrated 
Athenian philosopher, was born in the demus 
Alopece, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Athens, B.C. 469. His father Sophroniscus 
was a Statuary; his mother Phenarete was a 
midwife. In his youth he followed the profes- 
sion of his father, and attained sufficient pro- 
ficiency to have executed the group of clothed 
Graces which was preserved in the Acropolis, 
and was shown as his work down to the time 
of Pausanias. The personal qualities of Soc- 
rates were marked and striking. His physical 
constitution was healthy, robust, and enduring 
to an extraordinary degree. He was capable 
of bearing fatigue or hardship, and indifferent 
to heat or cold, in a measure which astonished 
all his companions. He went barefoot in all 
seasons of the year, even during the winter 
campaign at Potidea, under the severe frosts 
of Thrace; and the same homely clothing suf- 
ficed for him in winter as well as in summer. 
His ugly physiognomy excited the jests both of 
his friends and enemies, who inform us that he 
had a flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes 
like a satyr or Silenus. Of the circumstances 
of his life we are almost wholly ignorant: he 
served as an hoplite at Potidea, Delium, and 
Amphipolis with great credit to himself. He 
seems never to have filled any political office 
until 406, in which year he was a member of 
the senate of Five Hundred, and one of the Pry- 
tanes, when he refused, on the occasion of the 
trial of the six generals, to put an unconstitu- 
tional question to the vote, in spite of all per- 
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sonal hazard. He displayed the same moral 
courage in refusing to obey the order of the 
Thirty Tyrants for the apprehension of Leon 
the Salaminian. At what time Socrates re- 
linquished his profession as a statuary we do 
not know; but it is certain that all the middle 
and later part of his life at least was devoted 
exclusively to the self-imposed task of teach- 
ing; excluding all other business, public or 
private, and to the neglect of all means of for- 
tune. But he never opened a school, nor did 
he, like the sophists of his time, deliver public 
lectures. Every where, in the market-place, 
in the gymnasia, and in the work-shops, he 
sought and found opportunities for awakening 
and guiding, in boys, youth, and men, moral 
consciousness and the impulse after self-knowl- 
edge respecting the end and value of our ac- 
tions. His object, however, was only to aid 
them in developing the germs of knowledge 
which were already present in them, not to coni- 
municate to them ready-made knowledge; and 
he therefore professed to practice a kind of 
mental midwifery, just as his mother Phenarete 
exercised the corresponding corporeal art. Un- 
weariedly and inexorably did he fight against 
all false appearance and conceit of knowledge, 
in order to pave the way for correct knowledge. 
Consequently to the mentally proud and the 
mentally idle he appeared an intolerable bore, 
and often experienced their bitter hatred and 
calumny. This was probably the reason why 
he was selected by Aristophanes, and the other 
comic writers, to be attacked as a general! rep- 
resentative of philosophical and rhetorical teach- 
ing; the more so, as his marked and repulsive 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated 
in the mask which the actor wore. The audi- 
ence at the theatre would more readily recog- 
nize the peculiar figure which they were ac- 
customed to see every day in the market-place, 
than if Prodicus or Protagoras, whom most of 
them did not know by sight, had been brought 
on the stage; nor was it of much importance 
either to them or to Aristophanes whether Soc- 
rates was represented as teaching what he did 
really teach, or something utterly different. At- 
tached to none of the prevailing parties, Socra- 
tes found in each of them his friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by Critias, 
Charicles, and others among the Thirty Tyrants, 
who had a special reference to him in the de- 
cree which they issued, forbidding the teaching 
of the art of oratory, he was impeached after 
their banishment and by their opponents. An 
orator named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of 
Thrasybulus) named Meletus, had united in the 
impeachment with the powerful demagogue 
Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the soph- 
ists and their system, and one of the leaders 
of the band which, setting out from Phyle, forced 
their way into the Pireus, and drove out the 
Thirty Tyrants. The judges also are described 
as persons who had been banished, and who had 
returned with Thrasybulus. The chief articles 
of impeachment were, that Socrates was guilty 
of corrupting the youth, and of despising the 
tutelary deities of the state, putting in their 
place other new divinities. At the same time 
it had been made a matter of accusation against 
him, that Critias, the most ruthless of the Ty- 
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rants, had come forth from his school. Some 
expressions of his, in which he had found fault 
with the democratical mode of electing by lot, 
had also been brought up against him ; and there 
can be little doubt that use was made of his 
friendly relations with Theramenes, one of the 
most influential of the Thirty, with Plato’s uncle 
Charmides, who fell by the side of Critias in 
the struggle with the popular party, and with 
other aristocrats, in order to irritate against him 
the party which at that time was dominant. 
The substance of the speech which Socrates 
delivered in his defence is probably preserved 
by Plato in the piece which goes under the name 
of the “ Apology of Socrates.” Being con- 


‘demned by a majority of only six votes, he ex- 


presses the conviction that he deserved to be 
maintained at the public cost in the Prytaneum, 
and refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of 
imprisonment, or a large fine, or banishment. 
He will assent to nothing more than a fine of 
sixty mine, on the security of Plato, Crito, and 
other friends. Condemned to death by the 
judges, who were incensed by this speech, by a 
majority of eighty votes, he departs from them 
with the protestation that he would rather die 
after such a defence than live after one in which 
he should have endeavored to excite their pity. 
The sentence of death could not be carried into 
execution until after the return of the vessel 


which had been sent to Delos on the periodical | 


Theoric mission. The thirty days which inter- 
vened between its return and the condemnation 
of Socrates were devoted by him to poetic at- 
tempts (the first he had ever made), and to his us- 
ual conversation with his friends. One of these 
conversations, on the duty of obedience to the 
laws, Plato has reported in the Crito, so called 
after the faithful follower of Socrates, who had 
endeavored witliout success to persuade him to 
In another, imitated or work- 
ed up by Plato in the Phado, Socrates, immedi- 
ately before he drank the cup of hemlock, de- 
veloped the grounds of his immovable convic- 
tion of the immortality of the soul. 
with composure and cheerfulness in his seven- 
tieth year, B.C. 399. Three peculiarities dis- 
tinguished Socrates: 1. His long life, passed in 
contented poverty and in public dialectics, of 
which we have already spoken. 2. His persua- 
sion of a special religious mission. He had 
been accustomed constantly to hear, even from 
his childhood, a divine voice—interfering, at 
moments when he was about to act, in the way 
of restraint, but never in the way of instiga- 
tion. Such prohibitory warning was wont to 
come upon him very frequently, not merely on 
great, but even on small occasions, intercepting 
what he was about to do or to say. Though 
later writers speak of this as the Demon or Ge- 
nius of Socrates, he himself does not personify 
it, but treats it merely as a ‘ divine sign, a pro- 
phetic or supernatural voice." He was accus- 
tomed not only to obey it implicitly, but to speak 
of it publicly aud familiarly to others, so that 
the fact was well known both to his friends and 
to his enemies. 3. His great intellectual orig- 
inality, both of subject and of method, and his 
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distinctly to the subject of ethics, aud was the 
first to proclaim that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” With the philosophers who pre- 
ceded him, the subject of examination had been 
Nature, or the Kosmos as one undistinguishable 
whole, blending together cosmogony, astrono- 
my, geometry, physics, metaphysics, &c. In 
discussing ethical subjects, Socrates employed 
the dialectic method, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of formal logic, which was afterward ex- 
panded by Plato, and systematized by Aristotle. 
The originality of Socrates is shown by the re- 
sults he achieved. Out of his intellectual school 
sprang, not merely Plato, himself a host, but all 
the other leaders of Grecian speculation for the 
next half century, and all those who continued 
the great line of speculative philosophy down 
to later times. Euclid and the Megaric school 
of philosophers—Aristippus and the Cyrenaic 
Antisthenes and Diogenes, the first of those 
called the Cynics—all emanated more or less 
directly from the stimulus imparted by Socrates, 
though each followed a different vein of thought. 
Ethies continued to be what Socrates had first 
made them, a distinct branch of philosophy, 
alongside of which polities, rhetoric, logie, and 
other speculations relating to man and society, 
gradually arranged themselves ; all ofthem more 
popular, as well as more keenly controverted, 
than physies, which at that time presented com- 
paratively little charm, and still less of attain- 
| able certainty. There can be no doubt that the 
individual influence of Socrates permanently 
enlarged the horizon, improved the method, and 
multipled the ascendant minds of the Grecian 
speculative world in a manner never since par- 
alleled. Subsequent philosophers may liave had 
a more elaborate doctrine, and a larger number 
of disciples who imbibed their ideas ; but none 
of them applied the same stimulating method 
with the same efficacy, and none of them struck 
out of other minds that fire which sets light to 
original thought. (A great part of this article 
is taken from Mr. Grote's account of Socrates 
in his History of Grecce.)—[2. An Athenian, son 
of Antigenes, was one of the three commanders 
sent out with a fleet in D.C. 431 to ravage the 
coasts of the Peloponnesus. They did not effect 
much, being foiled in an attack on Methone by 
the opportune arrival of Drasidas.—3. An Ach- 
sean, one of the commanders of the Greek mer- 
cenaries of Cyrus the younger, joined that prince 
at Sardis with five hundred heavy-armed men. 
He was one of the generals who accompanied 
Clearchus to the tent of Tissaphernes, when 
they were all treacherously seized by that sa- 
trap, and subsequently put to death by order 
of Artaxerxes himself.]—4. The ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Constantinople about A.D. 
379. He was a pupil of Ammonius and Hel- 
ladius, and followed the profession of an advo- 
cate in his native city, whence he is surnamed 
Scholasticus. The Ecclesiastical History of Soc- 
rates extends from the reign of Constantine the 
. Great, 306, to that of the younger Theodosius, 


| 499. He appears to have been a man of less 


bigotry than most of his contemporaries, and 
| the very difficulty of determining from interna] 


power of stirring and forcing the germ of in- | evidence some points of his religious belief 


quiry and ratiocination in others. 


first who turned his thoughts and discussions ' liberality. 


He was the | may be considered as arguing his comparative 


His history is divided into seven 
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books His work is included in the editions of 
the ancient Greek ecclesiastical historians by 
Valesius, Paris, 1668; reprinted at Mentz, 1677; 
by Reading, Camb., 1720. 

Sdp6ma, gen. -orum and -ac, also -um, gen. -i, 
and -1, gen. -órum (rà Xóóoua: Zodouíryc, So- 
domita), a very ancient city of Canaan, in the 
beautiful valley of Siddim (7 Zodouiris), closely 
connected with Gomorrha, over which, and the 
other three “ cities of the plain,” the King of 
Sodom seems to have had a sort of supremacy. 
In the book of Genesis we find these cities as 
subject, in the time of Abraham, to the King of 
Elam and his allies (an indication of the early 
supremacy in Western Asia of the masters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley), and their at- 
tempt to cast off the yoke was the occasion of 
the first war on record. (Gen.,xiv.) Soon aft- 
erward, the abominable sins of these cities call- 
ed down the divine vengeance, and they were 
all destroyed by fire from heaven, except Zoar, 
which was spared at the intercession of Lot. 
The beautiful valley in which they stood was 
overwhelmed by the Jordan and converted into 
the Dead Sea, whose bituminous waters still 
bear witness to the cxistence of the springs of 
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of the Sea of Aral. The southern part of the 
country was fertile and populous. It was con. 
quered by Cyrus, and afterward by Alexander, 
both of whom marked the extreme limits of 
their advance by cities on the Jaxartes, Cyres- 
chata and Alexandreschata. After the Mace- 
donian conquest it was subject to the kings, 
first of Syria and then of Bactria, til] it was 
overrun by the barbarians. ‘The natives of the 
country were a wild, warlike people of the great 
Arian race, resembling the Bactrians in their 
character and customs. 
Soeprinus (Xoyótavóc), was one of the ille- 
gitimate sons of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus. 
The latter, on his death in B.C. 425, was suc- 
ceeded by his legitimate son Xerxes ÍI., but this 
monarch, after a reign of only two months, was 
murdered by Sogdianus, who now became king. 
Sogdianus, however, was murdered in his turn, 
after a rcign of seven months, by his brother 


Ochus. Ochus reigned under the name of Da- 
rius II. 

Socpu Montes. Vid. SOGDIANA. 

Son. Vid. HELIOS. 


Sour or SorLoE (Xózo:). 1. (Ethnic, XoAevc, 
Solensis: ruins at Mezetlu), a city on the coast 


asphaltus (‘‘slime-pits” in our version) of which | of Cilicia, between the rivers Lamus and Cyd- 


the valley of Siddim was full. It used to be 
assumed that, beforc the destruction ofthe cities 
of the plain, the Jordan flowed on into the Red 
Sea; [and this opinion is supported by recent ob- 


servations on the nature of the country around | 


the southern extremity of the Dead Sea; while 
others maintain that] there was probably al- 
ways a lake which received the waters both of 
the Jordan and the river which still flows into 
the southern end of the Dead Sea; and [that] 
the nature of the change seems to have con- 
sisted in the enlargement of this lake by a great 
depression of the whole valley. The site of 
Sodom was probably near the southern extrem- 
ity of the lake. 

Scams or Soazemias, JūLïa, daughter of Julia 
Mesa, and mother of Elagabalus, either by her 
husband Sextus Varius Marcellus, or, according 
to the report industriously circulated with her 
own consent, by Caracalla. After the acces- 
sion of her son, she became his chosen coun- 
sellor, and seems to have encouraged and shared 
his follies and enormities. She took a place in 
the senate, which then, for the first time, wit- 
nessed the intrusion of a woman, and was her- 
self the president of a sort of female parliament, 
which held its sittings in the Quirinal, and pub- 
lished edicts for the regulation of all matters 
connected with the morals, dress, etiquette, and 
equipage of the matrons. She was slain by the 
pretorians, in the arms of her son, on the 11th 
of March, A.D. 222. 

SOGDIANA (7 Zoyó.avz or Fovyd.aví : Old Per- 
sian, Sughdá : Zóyó:ow, Zoyótavoí, Xovyótavol: 
parts of Turkestan and Bokhara, including the 
district still called Sogd), the northeastern prov- 
ince of the ancient Persian empire, separated 
on the south from Bactriana and Margiana by 
the upper course of the Oxus (now Jihoun); on 
the east and north from Scythia by the Sogdii 
Comedarum and Oxii Mountains (now Kara- 
Dagh, Alatan and Ak Tagh), and by the upper 
course of the Jaxartes (now Sihoun), and bound- 
ed on the northwest hy the great deserts east 
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nus, said to have been colonized by Argives and 
Lydians from Rhodes. It was a flourishing city 
in the time of Alexander, who fined its people 
two hundred talents for their adhesion to the 
Persians. Thecity was destroyed by Tigranes, 


who probably transplanted the inhabitants to Ti- 


| granocerta. 


Pompey restored the city after his 
War with the pirates, and peopled it with the 


survivors of the defeated bands; and from this 


time forth it was called PomPreroroL1s (Mourri- 
oúrolis). It was celebrated in literary history 
as the birth-place of the Stoic philosopher Chry- 
sippus, of the comic poet Philemon, and of the 


| astronomer and poet Aratus. Its name has been 
, curiously perpetuated in the grammatical word 


solecism (soleecismus), which is said to have 
been first applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek 
spoken by the inhabitants of this city, or, as 
some say, of Soli in Cyprus.—2. (Ethnic, Xó- 
Avog: ruins at Aligora, in the valley of Solea), a 
considerable sea-port town in the western part 
of the northern coast of Cyprus, on a little riv- 
er. According to some, it was a colony of the 
Athenians, while others ascribed its erection to 
a native prince [Philocyprus] acting under the 
advice of Solon, and others to Solon himself: 
the last account is doubtless an error. It had 
temples of Isis and Venus (Aphrodite), and there 
were mines in its vicinity. 

SoLicINÍUM, à town in Roman Germany (the 
Agri Decumates), on the mountain Pirus, where 
Valentinian gained a victory over the Alemanni 
in A.D. 369, probably in the neighborhood of the 
modern Heidelberg. 

SoLINus, C. Jorius, the author of a geo- 
graphical compendium, divided into fifty-seven 
chapters, containing a brief sketch of the world 
as known to the ancients, diversified by histor- 
ical notices, remarks on the origin, habits, re- 
ligious rites, and social condition of various na- 
tions enumerated. "The arrangement, and fre- 
quently the very words, are derived from the 
Natural History of Pliny, but little knowledge, 
care, or judgment is displayed in the selection. 


SOLIS AQUA. 


We know nothing of Solinus himself, but he 
must have lived after the reign of Alexander 
Severus and before that of Constantine. He 
may, perhaps, be placed about A.D. 238. We 
learn from the first of two prefatory addresses, 
that an edition of the work had already passed 
into circulation, in an imperfect state, without 
the consent or knowledge of the author, under 
the appellation Collectanea Rerum Memorabil- 
ium, While on the second, revised, corrected, 
and published by himself, he bestowed the more 
ambitious title of Polyhistor ; and hence we find 
the treatise designated in several MSS. as C. 
Julii Solini Grammatici Polyhistor ab ipso editus 
et recognitus. ‘The most notable edition is that 
of Salmasius, published at Utrecht in 1689, pre- 
Axed to his * Pliniane Exercitationes," the 
whole forming two large folio volumes. 

[Soris Aqua ('HAíov tdwp), a fountain and 
stream of the island Panchza, off the coast of 
Arabia Felix.] 

SoLris Fons. Vid. Oasis, No. 3. 

Sois Lacus (Avg 'HeAoto), a lake in the 
far East, from which, in the old mythical sys- 
tem of the world, the sun rose to make his daily 
eourse through heaven. Some of the matter- 
of-fact expositors identified it with the Caspian 
Sea. Another lake of the same name was im- 
agined by some of the poets in the far West, 
into which the sun sank at night. 

Sorts Mons. Vid. SoLors. 

Sours PROMONTORIUM (úxpa ‘HAiov iepá : now 
Ras Anfir), a promontory of Arabia Felix, near 
the middle of the Persian Gulf. 

[SoLmissus (XoAu:0065), a mountain of Ionia, 
in the neighborhood of Ephesus.] 

Soror. Vid. Sori. 

SóLó1s (SoAderg: now Cape Cantin, Arab. Ras 
el Houdik), a promontory running far out into 
the sea, in the southern part of the western 
coast of Mauretania. Herodotus beheved it 
to be the westernmost headland of all Libya. 
Upon it was a Pheenician temple of Neptune 
(Poseidon). The later geographers under the 
Romans mention a Mons Sots ('HAíov ópog), 
which appears to be the same spot, its name 
being probably a corruption of the Greek name. 

SOLON (ZóÀov), the celebrated Athenian leg- 
islator, was born about B.C.638. His father 
Execestides was a descendant of Codrus, and 
his mother was a cousin of the mother of Pisis- 
tratus. Execestides had seriously crippled his 
resources by a too prodigal expenditure ; and 
Solon consequently found it either necessary 
or convenient in his youth to betake himself to 
the life of a foreign trader. It is likely enough 
that while necessity compelled him to seek a 
livelihood in some mode or other, liis active and 
inquiring spirit led him to select that pursuit 
which would furnish the amplest means for its 
gratification. Solon early distinguished himself 
by his poetical abilities. His first effusions 
were in a somewhat light and amatory strain, 
which afterward gave way to the more digni- 
fied and earnest purpose of inculcating profound 
reflections or sage advice. So widely, indeed, 
did his reputation spread, that he was ranked 
as one of the seven sages, and his name ap- 
pears in all the lists of the seven. The occa- 
sion which first brought Solon prominently for- 


SOLON. 


contest between Athens and Megara respecting 
the possession of Salamis. The ill success of 
the attempts of the Athenians to make them- 
selves masters of the island, had led to the en- 
actment of a law forbidding the writing or say- 
ing any thing to urge the Athenians to renew 
the contest. Solon, indignant at this dishonor- 
able renunciation of their claims, hit upon the 
device of feigning to be mad; and, causing a 
report of his condition to be spread over the 
city, he rushed into the agora, and there recited 
a short elegiac poem of one hundred lines, in 
which he called upon the Athenians to retrieve 
their disgrace and reconquer the lovely island. 
Pisistratus (who, however, must have been ex- 
tremely young at the time) came to the sup- 
port of his kinsman ; the pusillanimous law was 
rescinded, war was declared, and Solon himself 
appointed to conduct it. The Megarians were 
driven out of the island, but a tedious war en- 
sued, which was finally settled by the arbitra- 
tion of Sparta. Both parties appealed, in sup- 
port of their claim, to the authority of Homer; 
and it was currently believed in antiquity that 
Solon had surreptitiously inserted the line (JZ, 
ii., 558) which speaks of Ajax as ranging his 
ships with the Athenians. The Spartans de- 
cided in favor of the Athenians about B.C. 596. 
Solon himself, probably, was one of those who 
received grants of land in Salamis, and this may 
account for his being termed a Salaminian. 
Soon after these evenis (about 595) Solon took 
a leading part in promoting hostilities on behalf 


| of Delphi against Cirrha, and was the mover of 


the decree of the Amphictyons bv which was 
was declared. It does not appear, however, 
What active part he took in the war. Accord- 
ing to a common story, which, however, rests 
only on the authority of a late writer, Solon 
hastened the surrender of the town by causing 
the waters of the Plistus to be poisoned. It 
was about the time of the outbreak of this war, 
that, in consequence of the distracted state of 
Attica, which was rent by civil commotions, 
Solon was called upon by all parties to mediate 
between them, and alleviate the miseries that 
prevailed. He was chosen archon 594, and un- 
der that legal title was invested with unlimited 
power for adopting such measures as the ex- 
igencies of the state demanded. In fulfillment 
of the task intrusted to him, Solon addressed 
himself to the relief of the existing distress. 
This he effected with the greatest discretion 
and success by his celebrated disburdening or- 
dinance (ce.ody@era), a Measure consisting of 
various distinct provisions, calculated to re- 
lieve the debtors with as little infringement as 
possible on the claims of the wealthy creditors. 
The details of this measure, however, are in- 
volved in considerable uncertainty. We know 
that he depreciated the coinage, making the 
mina to contain one hundred drachme instead 
of seventy-three ; that is to say, seventy-three 
of the old drachme produced one hundred of 
the new coinage, in which obligations were to 
be discharged, so that the debtor saved rather 
more than a fourth in every payment. The 
success of the Seisaclitheia procured for Solon 
such confidence and popularity that he was fur- 
ther charged with the task of entirely remod- 


ward as an actor on the political stage was the | elling the constitution. As a preliminary step, 
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he repealed all the laws of Draco except those 
relating to bloodshed. Our limits only allow us 
to glance at the principal features of the constitu- 
tion established by Solon. This constitution was 
based upon the timocratic principle, that is, the 
title of citizens to the honors and offices of the 
state was regulated by their wealth. All the cit- 
izens were distributed into four classes. The 
first class consisted of those who had an an- 
nual income of at least five hundred medimni of 
dry or liquid produce (equal to five hundred drach- 
me, a medimnus being reckoned at a drachma), 
and were called Pentacosiomedimni. The second 
class consisted of those whose incomes ranged 
between three hundred and five hundred medim- 
ni or drachmz, and were called Hippeis (‘Inzeic, 
‘Irräc), from their being able to keep a horse, 
and bound to perform military service as cav- 
alry. The third class consisted of those whose 
incomes varied between two hundred and three 
hundred medimni or drachmz, and were termed 
Zeugita (Zevyira). The fourth class included 
all whose property fell short of two hundred 
medimni or drachma, and bore the name of 
Thetes. The first three classes were liable to 
direct taxation, in the form of a graduated in- 
come tax. A direct tax, however, was an ex- 
traordinary, and not an annual payment. The 
fourth class were exempt from direct taxes, but 
of course they, as well as the rest, were liable 
to indirect taxes. To Solon was ascribed the 
institution of the Boule (Bova), or deliberative 
assembly of Four Hundred, one hundred mem- 
bers being elected from each of the four tribes. 
He greatly enlarged the functions of the Eccle- 
sia (ékkA5gcía), Which no doubt existed before 
his time, though it probably possessed scarcely 
more power than the assemblies which we find 
described in the Homeric poems. He gave it 
the right of electing the archons and other mag- 
istrates, and, what was even more important, 
made the archons and magistrates accountable 
directly to it when their year of office was ex- 
pired. He also gave it what was equivalent to 
a veto upon any proposed measure of the Boule, 
though it could not itself originate any measure. 
Besides the arrangement of the general political 
relations of the people, Solon was the author of 
a great variety of special laws, which do not 
seem to have been arranged in any systematic 
manner. Those relating to debtors and credit- 
ors have been already referred to. Several had 
for their object the encouragement of trade and 
manufactures. Foreign settlers were not to be 
naturalized as citizens unless they carried on 
some industrious pursuit. Ifa father did not 
teach his son some trade or profession, the son 
was not liable to maintain his father in his old 
age. The council of Areopagus had a general 
power to punish idleness. Solon forbade the 
exportation of all produce of the Attic soil ex- 
cept olive oil. He was the first who gave to 
those who died childless the power of disposing 
of their property by will. He enacted several 
Jaws relating to marriage, especially with re- 
gard to heiresses. The rewards which he ap- 
pointed to be given to victors at the Olympic 
and Isthmian games are for that age unusually 
large (five hundred drachme to the former and 
one hundred to the latter). One of the most 
curious of his regulations was that which de- 
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nounced atimia against any citizen who, on the 
outbreak of a sedition, remained neutral. The 
laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers 
(céovec) and triangular tablets (xúpberc), and were 
set up at first in the Acropolis, afterward in the 
Prytaneum. The Athenians were also indebt- 
ed to Solon for some rectification of the calen- 
dar. It is said that Solon exacted from the 
people a solemn oath, that they would observe 
his laws without alteration for a certain space 
—ten years according to Herodotus—one hund- 
red years according to other accounts. It is re- 
lated that he was himself aware that he had 
been compelled to leave many imperfections in 
his system and code. Heis said to have spoken 
of his laws as being not the best, but the best 
which the Athenians would have received. 
After he had completed his task, being, we are 
told, greatly annoyed and troubled by those who 
came to him with all kinds of complaints, sug- 
gestions, or criticisms about his laws, in order 
that he might not himself have to propose any 
change, he absented himself from Athens for 
ten years, after he had obtained the oath above 
referred to. He first visited Egypt, and from 
thence proceeded to Cyprus, where he was re- 
ceived with great distinction by Philocyprus, 
king of the little town of Apea. Solon per- 
suaded the king to remove from the old site, 
and build a new town on the plain. The new 
settlement was called Soli, in honor of the illus- 
trious visitor. He is further said to have visit- 
ed Lydia; and his interview with Creesus was 
one of the most celebrated stories in antiquity. 
Vid. Crasus. During the absence of Solon the 
old dissensions were renewed, and shortly after 
his arrival at Athens, the supreme power was 
seized by Pisistratus. The tyrant, after his 
usurpation, is said to have paid considerable 
court to Solon, and on various occasions to have 
solicited his advice, which Solon did not with- 
hold. Solon probably died about 558, two years 
after the overthrow of the constitution, at the 
age of eighty. There was a story current in 
antiquity that, by his own directions, his ashes 
were collected and scattered round the island 
of Salamis. Of the poems of Solon several 
fragments remain. They do not indicate any 
great degree of imaginative power, but their 
style is vigorous and simple. Those that were 
called forth by special emergencies appear to 
have been marked by no small degree of energy. 
The fragments of these poems are incorporated 
in the collections of the Greek gnomic poets ; 
and there is also a separate edition of them by 
Bach, Lugd. Bat., 1825. 

[SoLonius Campus, a tract of the Lanuvian 
district in Latium. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
speaks of an Etruscan city named Solonium, 
from which Romulus received aid in his war 
with the Sabines. ] 

_[Sororius Mons, a mountain range of Hispa- 
nia, commencing at the sources of the Betis, 
and stretching in a southern direction. It form- 
ed in a part of its course the boundary between 
Tarraconensis and Betica.] 

SóLts (20205, -odvroc, contraction of ZoAóei: 
ZoAevrivoc), called SoLunTum (Solentinus) by the 
Romans, an ancient town on tlie northern coast 
of Sicily, between Panormus and Therme. 

[SoLycia (Zoavyeca, now Galataki), a small 
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place in the Corinthian territory on ZoAdyevoc 
2ógoc, twelve stadia from the coast of the Bay 
of Cenchree: Nicias here defeated a body of 
Corinthian troops in the Peloponnesian war.] 

SóLYMA (ràZóAvua). 1. (Now Taktalu-Dagh), 
the mountain range which runs parallel to the 
eastern coast of Lycia, and is a southern con- 
tinuation of Mount Climax. Sometimes the 
whole range is called Climax, and the name of 
Solyma is given to its highest peak.—2. Another 
name of JERUSALEM. 

SórLYwi. Vid. Lycra. 

Somnus (dxvoc), the personification and god 
of ‘Sleep, is described as a brother of Death 
(Savaroc, mors), and as a son of Night. In 
works of art, Sleep and Death are represented 
alike as two youths, sleeping or holding invert- 
ed torches in their hands. Vid. Mors. 

SoNTIus (now Isonzo), a river in Venetia, in 
the north of Italy, rising in the Carnic Alps, and 
a into the Sinus Tergestinus east of Aqui- 
eia. 

[Sonus (Xóvoc, now Son, Sona, or Soned), a 
large tributary of the Ganges, on the right side ; 
at the junction of this river with the Ganges, 
Palibothra was situated.] 

[SoraTER (Zórarpos). 1. One of the generals 
elected by the Syracusans on the murder of 
Hieronymus in B.C. 215.—2. A general of Phil- 
ip V. of Macedonia, crossed over to Africa in 
B.C. 203 with a body of four thousand troops to 
assist the Carthaginians. He was taken pris- 
oner by the Romans with many of his soldiers. 
3. An Acarnanian, the commander of Phiiip's 
garrison at Chalcis, was slain with most of his 
troops in B.C. 200.—4. One of the generals of 
Perseus, slain in battle with the Romans in 
B.C. 171.—5. A native of Halicyz in Sicily, a 
man of wealth and consideration, condemned 
by Verres.—6. Chief magistrate (proagorus) of 
Tyndaris in Sicily, a witness against Verres, 
who had treated him with indignity.] 

SoPATER (Zómarpoc). 1. Of Paphos, a writer 
of parody and burlesque (p2%vapoypágos), Who 
flourished from B.C. 323 to 283.—2. Of Apamea, 
a distinguished sophist, the head for some time 
of the school of Plotinus, was a disciple of Iam- 
blichus, after whose death (before A.D. 330) he 
went to Constantinople. Here he enjoyed the 
favor and personal friendship of Constantine, 
who afterward, however, put him to death (be- 
tween A.D. 330 and 337), from the motive, as 
was alleged, of giving a proof of the sincerity of 
his own conversion to Christianity. There are 
several grammatical and rhetorical works ex- 
tant under the name of Sopater, but the best 
critics ascribe these to a younger Sopater, men- 
tioned below.—3. The younger sophist, of Apa- 
mea or of Alexandrea, is supposed to have lived 
about two hundred years later than the former. 
Besides his extant works already alluded to, 
Photius has preserved an extract of a work en- 
titled the Historical Extracts (¿x2o0y%), which con- 
tained a vast variety of facts and figments, col- 
lected from a great number of authors. The 
remains of his rhetorical works are contained 
in Walz's Rhetores Graci. 

[SorimugNÉTUs (Xoóaíveroc), a native of Stym- 
phàlus in Arcadia, who joined Oyrus the youn- 
ger in his expedition against Artaxerxes with 
one thousand heavy-armed men. He is called 
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by Xenophon one of the oldest of the generals, 
and was deputed to meet Arizus and the Per- 
sians after the treacherous seizure of Clearchus 
and his companions. On the arrival of the 
Greeks at Cotyora, Sophenetus was fined for 
his negligence in allowing part of the cargoes 
of the vessels, whieh brought the old men, 
women, and children from Trapezus, to be pil- 
fered. In Stephanus of Byzantium, Sophenetus 
1$ quoted four times as author of a Kópov 'Avá- 
6acic, and Müller supposes him to be the same 
with the general of Cyrus. Vid. Müller, Hist. 
Grac. Fragm., vol. ii., p. 74.] 

[Sornines (Zoóávggp) an Athenian, of the 
deme Decelea, slew in single combat Euryba- 
tes, the leader of the thousand Argives sent to 
aid the ZEginetans against the Athenians in 
B.C. 491. At the battle of Platez, he distin- 
guished himself by his valor above all his coun- 
trymen. He was slain in battle, while engaged 
in an unsuccessful attempt to colonize Amphi- 
polis in B.C. 465.] 

SOPHENE (2wp7v7, later Ewpavnvý), a district 
of Armenia Major, lying between the ranges of 
Antitaurus and Masius; separated from Meli- 
tene in Armenia Minor by the Euphrates, from 
Mesopotamia by the Antitaurus, and from the 
eastern part of Armenia Major by the River 
Nymphius. In the time of the Greek kings of 
Syria, it formed, together with the adjacent dis- 
trict of Acilisene, an independent western Ar- 
menian kingdom, which was subdued and united 
to the rest of Armenia by Tigranes. i 

S6PHILUS (26641:2o0c), a comic poet of the mid- 
dle comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of Thebes, 
and flourished about B.C. 348. [A few frag- 
ments remain of his plays, collected in Meineke's 
Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. ii., p. 794-6, edit. min.] 

{[Sopnitus. Vid. SoPHoCLEs.] 

SormócLes (ZXoóokAgc). 1. The celebrated 
tragic poet, was born at Colonus, a village little 
more than a mile to the northwest of Athens, 
B.C. 495. He was thirty years younger than 
ZEschylus, and fifteen years older than Euripi- 
des. His father’s name was Sophilus or Sophil- 
lus, of whose condition in life we know nothing 
for certain; but it is clear that Sophocles re- 
ceived an education not inferior to that of the 
sons of the most distinguished citizens of 
Athens. To both of the two leading branches 
of Greek education, music and gymnastics, he 
was carefully trained, and in both he gained the 
prize of a garland. Of the skill which he had 
attained in music and dancing in his sixteenth 
year, and of the perfettion of his bodily form, 
we have conclusive evidence in the fact that, 
when the Athenians were assembled in solemn 
festival around the trophy which they had set 
up in Salamis to celebrate their victory over the 
fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles was chosen to lead, 
naked and with lyre in hand, the chorus which 
danced about the trophy, and sang the songs of 
triumph, 480. His first appearance as a dram- 
atist took place in 468, under peculiarly inter- 
esting circumstances; not only from the fact 
that Sophocles, at the age of twenty-seven, 
came forward as the rival of the veteran Alschy 
lus, whose supremacy had been maintained dur 
ing an entire generation, but also from the char- 
acter of the judges. The solemnities of the 
Great Dionysia were rendered "m 
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oy the occasion of the return of Cimon from his 
expedition to Scyros, bringing with him the 
bones of Theseus. Public expectation was so 
excited respecting the approaching dramatic 
contest, and party feeling ran so high, that Ap- 
sephion, the archon eponymus, whose duty it 
was to appoint the judges, had not yet ventured 
to proceed to the final act of drawing the lots 
for their election, when Cimon, with his nine 
colleagues in the command, having entered the 
theatre, the archon detained them at the altar, 
and administered to them the oath appointed 
for the judges in the dramatic contests. Their 
decision was in favor of Sophocles, who re- 
ceived the first prize; the second only being 
awarded to Aschylus, who was so mortified at 
his defeat that he left Athens and retired to 
Sicily. From this epoch Sophocles held the 
supremacy of the Athenian stage, until a formi- 
dable rival arose in Euripides, who gained the 
first prize for the first time in 441. The year 
440 is a most important era in the poet’s life. 
In the spring of that year he brought out the 
earliest of his extant dramas, the Antigone, a 
play which gave the Athenians such satisfaction, 
especially on account of the political wisdom it 
displayed, that they appointed him one of the 
ten strategi, of whom Pericles was thie chief, in 
the war against Samos. It would seem that in 
this war Sophocles neither obtained nor sought 
for any military reputation: he is represented 
as good-humoredly repeating the judgment of 
Pericles concerning him, that he understood 
the making of poetry, but not the commanding 
of an army. The family dissensions which 
troubled his last years are connected with a 
well-known and beautiful story. His family 
consisted of two sons, Iophon, the offspring of 
Nieostrate, who was a free Athenian woman, 
and Ariston, his son by Theoris of Sicyon ; and 
Ariston had a son named Sophocles, for whom 
his grandfather showed the greatest affection. 
Iophon, who was by the laws of Athens his 
father's rightful heir, jealous of his love for the 
young Sophocles, and apprehending that Sopho- 
cles purposed to bestow upon his grandson a 
large proportion of his property, is said to have 
summoned his father before the Phratores, who 
seem to have had a sort of jurisdiction in family 
affairs, on the charge that his mind was affect- 
ed by old age. As his only reply, Sophocles 
exclaimed, “ If I am Sophocles, I am not beside 
myself; and if I am beside myself, 1 am not 
Sopliocles ;” and then he read from his Gdipus 
at Colonus, which was lately written, but not yet 
brought out, the magnificent parodos, beginning, 


Evíz zov, £éve, Tagde yOpac, 


whereupon the judges at once dismissed the 
case, and rebuked Iophon for liis undutiful con- 
duct. Sophocles forgave his son, and it is prob- 
able that the reconciliation was referred to in 
the lines of the GZd?pus at Colonus, where Antig- 
one pleads with her father to forgive Polyni- 
ees, as other fathers had been induced to for- 
give their bad children (v. 1192, foll.). Sopho- 
cles died soon afterward in 406, in his ninetieth 
year. All the various accounts of his death 
and funeral are of a fictitious and poetical com- 
plexion. According to some writers, lie was 
choked by a grape ; another writer related that 
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in a public recitation of the Antigone he sustain- 
ed his voice so long without a pause that, 
through the weakness of extreme age, he lost 
his breath and his life together; while others 
ascribed his death to excessive joy at obtaining 
a victory. By the universal consent of the best 
critics, both of ancient and of modern times, the 
tragedies of Sophocles are the perfection of the 
Greek drama. The subjects and style of Sopho- 
cles are human, while those of /Eschylus are 
essentially heroic. The latter excite terror, 
pity, and admiration, as we view them at a dis- 
tance; the former bring those same feelings 
home to the heart, with the addition of sympa- 
thy and self-application. No individual human 
being can imagine himself in the position of 
Prometheus, or derive a personal warning from 
the crimes and fate of Clytemnestra ; but every 
one can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of 
Antigone in giving up her life at the eall of 
fraternal piety, and the calmness which comes 
over the spirit of OZdipus when he is reconciled 
to the gods. In Æschylus, the sufferers are the 
victims of an inexorable destiny ; but Sophocles 
brings more prominently into view those faults 
of their own, which form one element of the 
destiny of which they are the victims, and is 
more intent upon inculcating, as the lesson 
taught by their woes, that wise calmness and 
moderation, in desires and actions, in prosperity 
and adversity, which the Greek poets and phi- 
losophers celebrate under the name of cwọpocúvy. 
On the other hand, he never descends to that 
level to which Euripides brought down the art, 
the exhibition of human passion and suffering 
for the mere purpose of exciting emotion in the 
spectators, apart from a moral end. The dif- 
ference between the two poets is illustrated by 
the saying of Sophocles, that ** he himself rep- 
resented men as they ought to be, but Euripides 
exhibited them as they are.” The number of 
plays ascribed to Sophocles was one hundred 
and thirty. He contended not only with ZEs- 
chylus and Euripides, but also with Cheerilus, 
Aristias, Agathon, and other poets, among whom 
was liis own son Iophon ; and he carried off the 
first prize twenty or twenty-four times, frequent 
ly the second, and never the third. It is re- 
markable, as proving his growing activity and 
success, that of his one hundred-and thirteen 
dramas, eighty-one were brought out after his 
fifty-fourth year, and also that all his extant 
dramas, which of course, in the judgment of the 
grammarians, were his best, belong to this latter 
period of his life. The seven extant tragedies 
were probably brought out in the following 
chronological order : Antigone, Electra, Trachin- 
12, Œdipus Tyrannus, Ajax, Philoctetes, Œdipus 
at Colonus : the last of these was brought. out, 
after the death of the poet, by his grandson. 
Of the numerous editions of Sophocles, the 
most useful one for the ordinary student is that 
by Wunder, Gotha et Erfurdt, 1831-1846, 2 vols. 
8vo. [Four parts have reached a second edi- 
tion, begun 1839 ; and the other three a third. 
A useful edition, comprising most of Wunder's 
notes in English, was published by Mitchell, 
London, 1841-4, 2 vols. 8vo: a full and learn- 
ed commentary on Sophocles is contained in 
Ellendt's Lexicon Sophocleum, Königsberg, 1835, 
2 vols. 8vo.]—2. Son of Ariston and grandson 
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of the elder Sopliocles, was also an Athenian 
tragic poet. The love of his grandfather toward 
him has been already mentioned. In 401 he 
brought out the Gzdipus at Colonus of his grand- 
father ; but he did not begin to exliibit his own 
dramas till 396.—[3. An Athenian orator, whose 
oration for Euctemon is quoted by Aristotle. 
Ruhnken supposes that lic is the same as the 
Sophocles mentioned by Xenophon as one of 
the Thirty Tyrants.] 

SorHoNIsBA, daughter of the Carthaginian 
general Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. She had 
been betrothed by her father, at a very early 
age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa ; but, at 
a subsequent period, Hasdrubal being desirous 
to gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of Nu- 
midia, to the Carthaginian alliance, offered him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. The 
beauty and accomplishments of Sophonisba pre- 
vailed over the influence of Scipio: Syphax 
married her, and became the zcalous supporter 
and ally of Carthage. Sophonisba, on her part, 
was assiduous in her endeavors to sccure his 
adherence to the cause of her countrymen. 
After the defeat of Syphax, and the capture of 
his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, Sophonis- 
ba fell into the hands of the conqueror, upon 
whom, however, her beauty exercised so pow- 
erful an influence that he determined to marry 
her himself. Their nuptials were accordingly 
celebrated without delay, but Scipio (who was 
apprehensive lest she should exercise the samc 
influence over Masinissa which she had pre- 
viously done over Syphax) refused to ratify this 
arrangement, and, upbraiding Masinissa with 
his weakness, insisted on the immediate sur- 
render of the princess. Unable to resist this 
command, the Numidian king spared her the 
humiliation of captivity by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank without hesitation, 
and thus put an end to hcr own life. 

SOPHRON (Zóópov), of Syracuse, was the prin- 
eipal writer of that species of composition call- 
ed the Mime (uivoc), which was one of the nu- 
merous varieties of the Dorian Comedy. He 
flourished about B.C. 460-420. When Sophron 
is called the inventor of mimes, the meaning is, 
that he reduced to the form of a literary com- 
position a species of amusement which the 
Greeks of Sicily, wlio were pre-eminent for 
broad humor and merriment, had practiced from 
time immemorial at their public festivals, and 
the nature of which was very similar to the 
Spartan Deieeleste. Such mimetic perform- 
ances prevailed throughout the Dorian states 
under various names. One feature of the Mimes 
of Sophron, which formed a marked distinction 
between them and comic poetry, was the na- 
ture of their rhythm. There is, however, some 
difficulty in determining whether they were in 
mere prose, or in mingled poetry and prose, or 
in prose with a peculiar rhythmical movement, 
but no metrical arrangement. With regard to 
the substance of these compositions, their char- 
acter, so far as it can be ascertained, appears 
to have been ethical; that is, the scenes repre- 
sented were those of ordinary life, and the lan- 
guage employed was intended to bring out more 
clearly the characters of the persons exhibited 
in those scenes, not only for the amusement, 
but also for the instruction of the spectators. 
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Plato was a great admirer of Sophron, and the 
phitosopher is said to have been the first who 
made the Mimes known at Athens. The se- 
rious purpose which was aimed at in the works 
of Sophron was always, as in the Attic Com- 
edy, clothed under a sportive form; and it can 
easily be imagined that sometimes the latter 
element prevailed, even to the extent of ob- 
scenity, as the cxtant fragments and the paral- 
lel of the Attic Comedy combine to prove. The 
best collection of the fragments of Sophron is 
by Alirens, De Graee Lingua Dialeetis. 

Soruroniscus. Vid. Socrates. 

[SorrrosYNE (Zwdpootvy), daughter of Dio- 
nysius the elder and of Aristomache, the sister 
of Dion, was married to her half-brother, the 
younger Dionysius.] 

Soruus, P. Sempronius, tribune of the plebs 
D.C. 310, and consul 304, is mentioned as one 
of the earliest jurists, and is said to have owed 
his name of Sophus or Wise to his great merits. 

SOoPIANZE (now Fünfkirehen), a town in Pan- 
nonia Inferior, on the road from Mursa to Vin- 
dobona, the birth-place of the Emperor Max- 
iminus. 

[SóróLis (ZómoAw). 1. Son of Hermodorus, 
commanded the Amphipolitan cavalry in the 
army of Alexander, in the battle against the 
Triballians, on the banks ofthe Lyginus, in B.C. 
335; he also commanded a troop of horse at 
the battle of Arbela in 331.—2. A distinguished 
painter, flourished at Romce in the middle of the 
first century B.C., and is said by Ciccro to have 
been the licad of a school of painters.] 

Sora. 1. (Soranus: now Sora), a town in 
Latium, on the right bank of the River Liris, 
and north of Arpinum, with a strongly-fortified 
citadel. It was thc most northerly town of the 
Volsci in Latium, and afterward joined the Sam- 
nites ; but it was conquered by the Romans, 
and was twice colonized by them, since the in- 
habitants had destroyed the first body of col- 
onists. There are still remains of the polyg- 
onal walls of thc ancient town.—2. A town in 
Paphlagonia of uncertain site. 

SoracTE (now Monte di S. Oreste), a celebra- 
ted mountain in Etruria, in the territory of the 
Falisci, near the Tiber, about twenty-four miles 
from Rome, but the summit of which, frequent- 
ly covered with snow, was clearly visible from 
the city. (Vides ut alta stet nive candidum So- 
racte, Hor., Cerm., i., 9.) The whole mountain 
was sacred to Apollo, and on its summit was a 
temple of this god. At tlie festival of Apollo, 
celebrated on this mountain, the worshippers 
passed over burning embers without recciving 
any injury. (Virg., Æn., Xi., 785, seq.) 

Soranus. 1. A Sabine divinity, usnally iden- 
tified with Apollo, worshipped on Mount So- 
racte. Vid. Soracrs.—2. The name of several 
physicians, of whom the most celebrated seems 
to have been a native of Ephesus, and to have 
practiced his profession first at Alexandrca, and 
afterward at Rome, in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, A.D. 98-138. There are several med- 
ical works still extant under the name of Sora: 
nus, but whether they were written by the na- 
tive of Ephesus can not be determined. 

Sorvice (now Etang de Leueate), a lake in 
Gallia Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 


formed by the River Sordis. 
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SORDONES Or Sorn, a small people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose 
chief town was Ruscino. 

[Sosia Garta, a favorite of Agrippina, the 
widow of Germanicus, was involved in the 
charge of treason against her husband C. Silius, 
and sent into exile by Tiberius. ] 

Sosisius (Lwoib.oc), a distinguished Lacede- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.C. 251), and 
was contemporary with Callimachus. 

[SosicLes (ZworkAqjc), a Corinthian deputy to 
the congress which had in consideration the 
restoration of Hippias to the tyranny of Athens. 
His earnest opposition to that measure induced 
the allies to abandon the project.] 

SosicÉNEs (Zworyévyc), the peripatetic plii- 
losoplier, was the astronomer employed by Ju- 
lius Cæsar to superintend the correction of the 
calendar (B.C. 46). He is called an Egyptian, 
but may be supposed to have been an Alexan- 
drean Greek. Vid. Dict. of Antiq., art. CALEN- 
DARIUM. 

SosipHines (Zooctóávyc), the son of Sosicles 
of Syracuse, was one of the seven tragedians 
who were called the Tragic Pleiad. He was 
born at the end of the reign of Philip, and flour- 
ished B.C. 284. [A few fragments remain, col- 
lected in Wagner's Tragic. Grec. Fragm., p. 
157-8.] 

[Sosrs (Zoo), a Syracusan, who joined Cy- 
rus the younger with three hundred Greek mer- 
cenaries.] 

Sositnius (Xooí0soc), of Syracuse or Athens, 
or Alexandrea in the Troad, was a distinguished 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the 
antagonist of the tragic poet Homer. He flour- 
ished about B.C. 284. [The fragments of his 
tragedies are collected in Wagner's Tragic. 
Grac. Fragm., p. 149-152.] 

Sosivs. 1. C., questor D.C. 66, and prætor 
49. He was afterward one of Antony's princi- 
pal lieutenants in the East. He was appointed 
by Antony, in 38, governor of Syria and Cilicia 
in the place of Ventidius. Like his predeces- 
sor in the government, he carried on the mil- 
itary operations in his province with great suc- 
cess. In 37 he advanied against Jerusalem 
along with Herod, and after hard fighting be- 
came master of the city, and placed Herod upon 
the throne. In return for these services, An- 
tony obtained for Sosius the honor of a triumph 
in 34, and the consulship in 32. Sosius com- 
manded the left wing of Antony’s fleet at the 
battle of Actium. He was afterward pardoned 
by Octavianus, at the intercession of L. Arrun- 
tius.—2. The name of two brothers (Sosii), 
booksellers at Rome in the time of Horace. 
They were probably freedmen, perhaps of the 
Sosius mentioned above. 

Sosprita, that is, the “saving goddess," was 
a surname of Juno at Lanuvium and at Rome, 
in both of which places she had a temple. Her 
worship was very ancient in Latium, and was 
transplanted from Lanuvium to Rome. 

SosTHENES (ZwoGévnc), a Macedonian officer 
of noble birth, who obtained the supreme di- 
rection of affairs during the period of confusion 
which followed the invasion of the Gauls. He 
defeated the Gauls in 280. He is included by 
the chronologers among the kings of Macedo- 
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nia, but it is very doubtful whether he ever as- 
sumed the royal title. 

Sostritus (Zdéorparoc), the name of at least 
four, if not five, Grecian artists, who have been 
frequently confounded with one another. 1.A 
statuary in bronze, the sister’s son of Pythago- 
ras of Rhegium, and his disciple, flourished 
about B.C. 424.—2. Of Chios, the instructor of 
Pantias, flourisned about B.C. 400.—3. A stat- 
uary in bronze, whom Pliny mentions as a con- 
temporary of Lysippus, at Ol. 114, B.C. 323, the 
date of Alexander’s death. Itis probable, how- 
ever, that he was identical with the following. 
—4.* The son of Dexiphanes, of Cnidus, was one 
of the great architects who flourished during 
and after the life of Alexander the Great. He 
built for Ptolemy I., the son of Lagus, the cel- 
ebrated Pharos of Alexandrea. He also em- 
bellished his native city, Cnidus, with a work 
which was one of the wonders of ancient archi- 
tecture, namely, a portico, or colonnade, sup- 
porting a terrace, which served as a promenade. 
—5. An engraver of precious stones, whose 
name appears on several very beautiful cameos 
and intaglios. 

Sósus (Eócoc), of Pergamus, a worker in mo- 
saic, and, according to Pliny, the most cele- 
brated of all who practiced that art. 

Séripes (Xorádnc). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the Middle Comedy, who must not be 
confounded with the more celebrated poet of 
Maronea.—2. A native of Maronea in Thrace, 
flourished at Alexandrea about B.C. 280. He 
wrote lascivious poems (called ¿Avaxes or kiver- 
dot) in the Ionian dialect, whence they were 
also called 'Iovikoi Adyor. They were also call- 
ed Sotadean poems (Zwrddeta douara). It would 
seem that Sotades carried his lascivious and 
abusive satire to the utmost lengths; and the 
freedoms which he took at last brought him 
into trouble. According to Plutarch, he made 
a vehement and gross attack on Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, on the occasion of his marriage with 
his sister Arsinoë, and the king threw him into 
prison, where he remained for along time. Ac- 
cording to Atheneus, the poet attacked both 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, and, having fled from 
Alexandrea, he was overtaken at Caunus by 
Ptolemy's general Patroclus, who shut him up 
in a leaden chest and cast him into the sea. 

SOTER (Zórnp), i. e., “the Saviour” (Lat. Ser- 
vator or Sospes), occurs as the surname of sev- 
eral divinities, especially of Zeus (Jupiter). It 
was also a surname of Ptolemæus I., king of 
Egypt, as well as of several of the other later 
Greek kings. 

[SorER1IcHUs (Zorzptyoc), of the Oasis, an epic 
poet and historian of the time of the Emperor 
Diocletian. ‘To him are ascribed an Encomium 
on Diocletian, a poem entitled Bacoapixa ýrot 
Atovvctaká, one on Pantheia of Babylon, anoth- 
er on Ariadne, a life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
a poetical history of the capture of 'Thebes by 
Alexander the Great, entitled IIó&ov 7 ' AAe£av- 
Ópuakóv, and others.] 

[Sorer1cus Marcius, a freedman, from whom 
L. Crassus purchased his Tusculan villa.] 

SOTION (Zoríov) 1. A philosopher, and a 
native of Alexandrea, who flourished at the close 
of the third century B.C. He is chiefly re- 
markable as the author of a work (entitled Ava 
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doxaí) on the successive teachers in the differ- 
ent philosophical schools. —2. A philosopher, 
and also a native of Alexandrea, who lived in 
the age of Tiberius. He was the instructor of 
Seneca, who derived from him his admiration 
of Pythagoras. It was perhaps this Sotion who 
was the author of a treatise on anger, quoted 
by Stobeus.—3. A Peripatetic philosopher, men- 
tioned by A. Gellius, is probably a different per- 
son from either of the preceding. 

SoTTIATES Or SoTIATES, a powerful and war- 
like people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers 
of Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P. Cras- 
sus, Cwsar’s legate, after a hard-fought battle. 
The modern Sés probably represents the an- 
cient town of this people. 

[Sóus (Xóoc), one of the earliest kings of 
Sparta, son of Procles, whom he succeeded on 
the throne, and father of Eurypon, from whom 
the Proclid kings were called Eurypontide. ] 

SozOmENus (Ywlduevoc), usually called Sozo- 
MEN in English, was a Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torian of the fifth century. He was probably a 
native of Bethelia or Bethel, a village near Gaza 
in Palestine. His parents were Christians. He 
practiced as an advocate at Constantinople, 
whence he is surnamed Scholasticus ; and he 
was still engaged in his profession when he 
wrote his history. His ecclesiastical history, 
which is extant, is in nine books, and is dedi- 
cated to the Emperor Theodosius II. It com- 
mences with the reign of Constantine, and 
comes down a little later than the death of Ho- 
norius, A.D. 423. The work is incomplete, and 
breaks off in the middle of a chapter. The au- 
thor, we know, had proposed to bring it down 
to 439, the year in which the history of Socra- 
tes ends. Sozomen excels Socrates in style, 
but is inferior to the latter in soundness of judg- 
ment. The history of Sozomen is printed along 
with the other Greek ecclesiastical historians. 
Vid. SOCRATES. 

SozoPóLIs, afterward Susuprónis (Lwldrodcc, 
LwlotrodArc: ruins at Susu), a considerable city 
of Pisidia, in a plain surrounded by mountains, 
north of Termessus. è 

Sparta (Emápry, Dor. Erúpra: Erapriúras, 
Spartiātes, Spartanus), also called Lacrpamon 
(Aakeóaíuov: Aaredacuóveos, Lacedamonius), the 
capital of Laconia and the chief city of Pelo- 
ponnesus, Was situated on the right bank of the 
Eurotas (now Iri), about twenty miles from the 
sea. It stood on a plain which contained within 
it several rising grounds and hills. It was 
bounded on the east by the Eurotas, on the 
northwest by the small river CEnus (now Kele- 
sina), and on the southeast by the small river 
Tiasa (now Magula), both of which streams fell 
into the Eurotas. The plain in which Sparta 
stood was shut in on the east by Mount Mene- 
laium, and on the west by Mount Taygetus ; 
whence the city is called by Homer “ the hollow 
Lacedemon.” It was of a circular form, about 
six miles in circumference, and consisted of 
several distinct quarters, which were originally 
separate villages, and which were never united 
into one regular town. Its site is occupied by 
the modern villages of Magula and Psykhiko ; 
and the principal modern town in the neighbor- 
hood is Mistra, which lies about two miles to 
the west, on the slopes of Mount Taygetus. 
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| During the flourishing times of Greek independ- 
ence, Sparta was never surrounded by walls, 
since the bravery of its citizens, and the diffi- 
culty of access to it, were supposed to render 
such defences needless. It was first fortified 
by the tyrant Nabis; but it did not possess reg- 
ular walls till the time of the Romans. Sparta, 
unlike most Greek cities, had no proper Acropo- 
lis, but this name was only given to one of the 
steepest hills of the town, on the summit of 
which stood the temple of Athena Poliuchos 
or Chalcicecus. Five distinct quarters of the 
city are mentioned: 1. Pitane (Merávy : Ethnic 
Iliraváryc), which appears to have been the 
most important part of the city, and in which 
was situated the Agora, containing the council- 
house of the senate, and the offices of the pub- 
lic magistrates. It was also surrounded by va- 
rious temples and other public buildings. Of 
these the most splendid was the Persian Stoa 
or portico, originally built of the spoils taken in 
the Persian war, and enlarged and adorned at 
later times. A part of the Agora was called the 
Chorus or dancing place, in which the Spartan 
youths performed dances in honor of Apollo. 
2. Limne (Aíuvat), a suburb of the city, on the 
banks of the Eurotas, northeast of Pitane, was 
originally a hollow spot covered with water. 3. 
Mesoa or Messoa (Meoóa, Meooda: Eth. Mecoo- 
arnc), also by the side of the Eurotas, southeast 
of the preceding, containing the Dromus and 
the Platanistas, which was a spot nearly sur- 
rounded with water, and so called from the plane- 
trees growing there. 4. Cynosúra (Kvvócovpa : 
Kuvocovpeúc), in the southwest of the city, and 
south of Pitane. 5. /Egide (Aiyeidar), in the 
northwest of the city, and west of Pitane. The 
two principal streets of Sparta ran from the 
Agora to the extreme end of the city: these 
were, 1. Aphete or Aphetais ('Aóérat, ' Aoeraic, 
sc. ódoc), extending in a southeasterly direction 
past the temple of Dictynna and the tombs of 
the Eurypontide ; and, 2. Skias (Extác) run- 
ning nearly parallel to the preceding one, but 
further to the east, and which derived its name 
from an ancient place of assembly, of a circular 
form, called Skias. The most important re- 
mains of ancient Sparta are the ruins of the 
theatre, which was near the Agora. Sparta is 
said to have been founded by Lacedemon, a son 
of Zeus and Taygete, who married Sparta, the 
daughter of Eurotas, and called the city after 
the name of his wife. His son Amyclas is said 
to have been the founder of Amycle, which 
was for a long time a more important town than 
Sparta itself. In the mythical period, Argos 
was the chief city in Peloponnesus, and Sparta 
is represented as subject to it. Here reigned 
Menelaus, the younger brother of Agamemnon ; 
and by the marriage of Orestes, the son of Aga- 
memnon, with Hermione, the daughter of Mene- 
laus, the two kingdoms of Argos and Sparta be- 
came united. The Dorian conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which, according to tradition, took 
place eighty years after the Trojan war, made 
Sparta the capital of the country. Laconia fell 
to the share of the two sons of Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes and Procles, who took up their 
residence at Sparta, and ruled over the kingdom 
conjointly. The old inhabitants of the country 
maintained themselves at — was 
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not conquered for a long time. After the com- 
plete subjugation of the country we find three 
distinct classes in the population: the Dorian 
conquerors, who resided in the capital, and who 
were called Spartiate or Spartans; the Peri- 
ceci or old Achean inhabitants, who became 
tributary to the Spartans, and possessed no po- 
litical rights; and the Helots, who were also a 
portion of the old Achzan inhabitants, but were 
reduced to a state of slavery. From various 
causes the Spartans became distracted by intes- 
tine quarrels, till at length Lycurgus, who be- 
longed to the royal family, was selected by all 
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of citizens diminished, and the landed property 
became vested in a few families. Agis endeav- 
ored to restore the ancient institutions of Ly- 
curgus, but he perished in the attempt (240). 
Cleomenes III., who began to reign 236, was 
more successful. He succecded in putting the 
ephors to death, and overthrowing the existing 
government (225); and he then made a redis- 
tribution of the landed property, and augmented 
the number of the Spartan citizens by admit- 
ting some of the Perieci to this honor. His 
reforms infused new blood into the state, and 


| for a short time he carried on war with success 


parties to give a new constitution to the state. | against the Achzeans. But Aratus, the general 


The date of Lycurgus is uncertain; but it is 
impossible to place it later than B.C. 825. The 
constitution of Lycurgus, which is described in 
a separate article (vid. Lycureus), laid the foun- 
dation of Sparta’s greatness. She soon became 
aggressive, and gradually extended her sway 
over the greater part of Peloponnesus. In B.C. 
743 the Spartans attacked Messenia, and after 
a war of twenty years subdued this country, 
In 685 the Messenians again took up 
arms, but at the end of seventeen years were 
again completely subdued, and their country 
from this time forward became an integral por- 
tion of Laconia. For details, vid. Messenta. 
After the close of the second Messenian war 
the Spartans continued their conquests in Pelo- 
ponnesus. They defeated the Tegeans, and 
wrested the district of Thyree from the Ar- 
gives. At the time of the Persian invasion, 
they were confessedly the first people in Greece; 
and to them was granted by unanimous consent 
the chief command in the war. But after the 
final defeat of the Persians, the haughtiness of 
Pausanias disgusted most of the Greek states, 
particularly the Ionians, and led them to trans- 
fer the supremacy to Athens (477). From this 
time the power of Athens steadily increased, 
and Sparta possessed little influence outside of 
the Peloponnesus. The Spartans, however, 
made several attempts to check the rising great- 
.ness of Athens, and their jealousy of the latter 
led at length to the Peloponnesian war (431). 
This war ended in the overthrow of Athens, 
and the restoration of the supremacy of Sparta 
over the rest of Greece (404). But the Spar- 
tans did not retain this supremacy more than 
thirty years. Their decisive defeat by the The- 
bans under Epaminondas at the battle of Leuc- 
tra (371) gave the Spartan power a shock from 
which it never recovered; and the restoration 
of the Messenians to their country two years 
afterward completed the humiliation of Sparta. 
Thrice was the Spartan territory invaded by 
the Thebans, and the Spartan women saw for 
the first time the watch-fires of an enemy’s 
camp. The Spartans now finally lost their su- 
premacy over Grecce, but no other Greek state 
succeeded to their power; and about thirty 
years afterward the greater part of Greece was 
obliged to yield to Philip of Macedon. The 
Spartans, however, kept haughtily aloof from 
the Macedonian conqueror, and refused to take 
part in the Asiatic expedition of his son Alex- 
ander the Great. Under the later Macedonian 
monarchs the power of Sparta still further de- 
clined ; the institutions of Lycurgus were neg- 
lected, luxury crept into the state, the number 
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of the Acheans, called in the assistance of An- 
tigonus Doson, the king of Macedonia, who de- 
feated Cleomenes at the decisive battle of Sel- 
lasia (221), and followed up his success by the 
capture of Sparta. Sparta now sank into insig- 
nificance, and was ruled by a succession of na- 
tive tyrants, till at length it was compelled to 
abolish its peculiar institutions, and to join the 
Achean league. Shortly afterward it fell, with 
the rest of Greece, under the Roman power. 
Spartacus, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1.Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archeanactide in B.C. 438, and reigned 
until 431. He was succeeded by his son Seleu- 
cus. — 2. Began to reign in 427, and reigned 
twenty years. He was succeeded in 407 by his 
son Satyrus.—3. Succeeded his father Leucon 
in 353, and died, leaving his kingdom to his son 
Parysades in 348.—4. Son of Eumelus, began 
to reign in 304, and reigned twenty years. 
SPARTÁCUS, by birth a Thracian, was success- 
ively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of ban- 
ditti. On one of his predatory expeditions he 
was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of glad- 
lators. In 73 he was a member of the company 
of Lentulus, and was detained in his school at 
Capua, in readiness for the games at Rome. 
He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to make an 
attempt to gain their freedom. About seventy 
of them broke out of the school of Lentulus, and 
took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius. Sparta- 
cus was chosen leader, and was soon joined by 
a number of runaway slaves. They were block- 
aded by C. Claudius Pulcher at the head of three 
thousand men, but Spartacus attacked the be- 
siegers and put them to flight. His numbers 
rapidly increased, and for two years (B.C. 73- 
71) he defeated one Roman army after another, 
and laid waste Italy, from the foot of the Alps 
to the southernmost corner of the peninsula. 
After both the consuls of 72 had been defeated 
by Spartacus, M. Licinius Crassus, the prætor, 
was appointed to the command of the war. 
Crassus carried on the contest with vigor and 
success, and, after gaining several advantages 
over the enemy, at length defeated them on the 
River Silarus in a decisive battle, in which Spar- 
tacus was slain. The character of Spartacus 
has been maligned by the Roman writers. Gic- 
ero compares the vilest of his contemporaries 
to him: Horace speaks of him as a common 
robber ; none recognize his greatness, but the 
terror of kis name survived to a late period of 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a shep- 
herd, a freebooter, and a gladiator; nature form- 
ed him a hero. The excesses of his followers 
he could not always repress, and his efforts tc 
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restrain them often cost him his popularity. But 
ne was in himself not less mild and just than 


he was able and valiant. 

SPARTiRÍUS Campus. Vid. Carrmaco Nova. 

SPARTI (Eraprol, from oveipw), the Sown-Men, 
is the name given to the armed men who sprang 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, and 
who were belicved to be the ancestors of the 
five oldest families at Thebes. 

SPARTIANUS, Æ Lius, one of the Scriptores His- 
toria Auguste, lived in the time of Diocletian 
and Constantine, and wrote the biographies of, 
1. Hadrianus and Ælius Verus ; 2. Didius Juli- 
anus ; 3. Severus ; 4. Pescennius Niger; 5. Car- 
acalla; 6. Geta. For the editions of Spartia- 
nus, vid. CAPITOLINUS. 

SPARTOLUS (EráproZoc), a town in the Macc- 
donion peninsula of Chalcidice, north of Olyn- 
thus. 

SPAUTA (Zra)ra: now Lake of Urmi), a large 

salt-lake in the west of Media, whose waters 
were singularly bitter and acrid. It was also 
called Matiana (Marvavy Aíuvg) from the name 
of the people who dwelt around it. 
_ SPERCHEUS (Zrepyeióc : now Elladha), a river 
in the south of Thessaly, which rises in Mount 
Tymphrestus, runs in an easterly direction 
through the territory of the A‘nianes, and 
through the district Malis, and falls into the in- 
nermost corner of the Sinus Maliacus. As a 
river-god Spercheus is a son of Oceanus and 
Terra (Ge), and the father of Menesthius by 
Polydora, the daughter of Peleus. To this god 
Peleus dedicated the hair of his son Achilles, 
in order that he might return in safety from the 
Trojan war. 

Sres, the personification of Hope, was wor- 
shipped at Rome, where she had several tem- 
ples, the most ancient of which had been built 
in B.C. 354, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, 
near the Porta Carmentalis. The Greeks also 
worshipped the personification of Hope, Elpis, 
and they relate the beautiful allegory, that when 
Epimetheus opened the vessel brought to him 
by Pandora, from which all manner of evils 
were scattcred over the earth, Hope alone re- 
mained behind. Hope was represented in 
works of art as a youthful figure, lightly walk- 
ing in full attire, holding in her right hand a 
flower, and with the left lifting up her garment. 

SrEUsIPPUS (Xmevoirroc), the philosopher, 
was a native of Athens, and the son of Eury- 
medon and Potone, a sister of Plato. He ac- 
companied his uncle Plato on his third journey 
to Syracuse, where he displayed considerable 
ability and prudence. He succceded Plato as 
president of the Academy, but was at the head 
of the school for only eight years (B.C. 347- 
339). He died, as it appears, of a lingering 
paralytic illness. He wrote several works, all 
of which are lost, in which he developed the 
doctrines of his great master. 

SpHacTERÍA. Vid. Pyros, No. 3. 

Spuaría (2parpía : now Poros), an island off 
the coast of Trezen in Argolis, and between it 
and the island of Calauria, with the latter of 
which it was connected by means of a sand- 
bank. Here Spherus, the charioteer of Pelops, 
is said to have been buried. 

[Sprerus (Epalpos). Vid. Sparta.) 

SpHarus (Zóaiporc), a Stoic philosopher, stud- 


i to seize upon the Piræus. 
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ied first under Zeno of Citium, and afterward 
under Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandrea dur- 
ing the reigns of the first two Ptolemies. He 
also taught at Lacedemon, and was believed to 
have had considerable influence in moulding the 
character of Cleomenes. He was in repute 
among the Stoics for the accuracy of his defini- 
tions. He was the author of several works, all 
of which are lost. 

SPHENDALE (ZgerddAn: XóevoaAcóc), a demus 
of Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
on the frontiers of Beotia, between Tanagra and 
Decelea. 

SPHETTUS (Zóurróc: Teytrioc), a demus in 
thc south of Attica, near the silver mines of 
Sunium, belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

[Srnoprias (Z¢odpiac), Spartan harmost at 
Thespie B.C. 378, attempted in a timc of peace 
Having failed in the 
undertaking, he was tried by the Spartan ephors, 
but acquitted through the influence of Agesilaus. 
He was slain at the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 371.3 

Spurnx (2¢/yé, gen. Zóryyóc), a she-monster, 
daughter of Orthus and Chimera, born in the 
country of the Arimi, or of Typhon and Echidna, 
or lastly of Typhon and Chimera. She is said 
to have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and 
to have murdered all who were unable to guess. 
it. CEdipus solved it, whereupon the Sphinx 
slew herself. (For details, vid. CEnrtrus.) The 
legend appears to have come from Egypt, but 
the figure of the Sphinx is represented some- 
what differently in Greek mythology and art. 
The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of a lion 
without wings in a lying attitude, the upper part 
of the body being that of a human being. ‘The 
Sphinxes appear in Egypt to have been set up 
in avenues forming the approaches to temples. 
The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, on the 
other hand, is that of a winged body of a lion, 
the breast and upper part being the figure of a 
woman. Greek Sphinxes, moreover, are not 
always represented in a lying attitude, but ap- 
pear in different positions, as it might suit the 
fancy of the sculptor or poet. Thus they appear 
With the face of a maiden, the breast, feet, and 
claws of a lion, the tail of a serpent, and the 
wings of a bird. Sphinxes were frequently in- 
troduced by Greek artists as ornaments of ar- 
chitectural works. 

Spina. 1. (Now Spinazzino), a town in Gal- 
lia Cispadana, in the territory of the Lingones, 
on the most southerly of the mouths of the Po, 
which was called after it Ostium Spineticum. 
It was a very ancient town, said to have been 
founded by the Grecks, but in the time of Strabo 
had ceased to be a place of any importance.— 
2. (Now Spino), a town in Gallia Transpadana, 
on the River Addua. 

[Sprvo, a small stream in or near Rome, 
which, Cicero says, together with the Almo, 
Nodinus, Tiberinus, and other flowing waters, 
was invoked in the prayers of the augurs. ] 

SprntHARUS (ExívOapoc), of Heraclea on the 
Pontus, a tragic poet, contemporary with Aris- 
tophanes, who designates him as a barbarian 
and a Phrygian. He was also ridiculed by the 
other comic poets. > : 

[SPITHRIDATES (Znipidá nc), a Persian com- 
mander sent by Pharnabazus to oppose the pas- 
sage of the ten thousand — iii 
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B.C. 400. He afterward revolted from the Per- 
sians, and joined Agesilaus.—2. Satrap of Lydia 
and Jonia under Darius Codomannus, was one 
of the Persian commanders at the battle of the 
Granicus in B.C. 334, in which battle, while Al- 
exander was engaged with Rhesaces, Spithri- 
dates attacked him from behind, and had raised 
his sword to strike, when Clitus, anticipating the 
blow, cut off his arm. (Compare Ruasaces).] 

Spotatum. Vid. SALONA. 

SPoLETÍUM or SroLETUM (Spoletinus: now 
Spoleto), a town in Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, 
colonized by the Romans B.C. 242. It suffered 
severely in the civil wars between Sulla and 
Marius. Ata later time it was taken by Toti- 
las; but its walls, which had been destroyed by 
the Goths, were restored by Narses. 

SporApes (Erropádec, sc. vijcot, from oreípo), 
a group of scattered islands in the /Egean Sea, 
off the island of Crete and the western coast of 
Asia Minor, so called in opposition to the Cyc- 
lades, which lay in a circle around Delos. The 
division, however, between these two groups 
of islands was not well defined; and we find 
some of the islands at one time described as 
belonging to the Sporades, and at another time 
as belonging to the Cyclades. 

SPURINNA, VEsTRITÍIUS. 1. The haruspex who 
warned Cesar to beware of the Ides of March. 
It is related that, as Cæsar was going to the 
senate-house on the fatal day, he said to Spu- 
rinna in jest, * Well, the Ides of March are 
come," upon which the seer replied, “Yes, they 
are come, but they are not past."—2. A Roman 
general, who fought on the side of Otho against 
the Vitellian troops in the north of Italy. In 
ihe reign of Trajan he gained a victory over the 
Brueteri. Spurinna lived on terms ofthe closest 
friendship with the younger Pliny, from whom 
we learn that Spurinna composed lyric poems. 
There are extant four odes, or rather fragments 
of odes, in choriambic measure, ascribed to Spu- 
rinna, and which were first published by Bar- 
thius in 1613. "Their genuineness, however, is 
very doubtful. 

SruniNus, Q. PrETILLÍUs, prætor urbanus in 
B.C. 181, in whieh year the books of King Nu- 
ma Pompilius are said to have been discovered 
upon the estate of one L. Petillius. Spurinus 
obtained possession of the books, and upon his 
representation to the senate that they ought not 
to be read and preserved, the senate ordered 
them to be burned. Vid. Numa.  Spurinus 
was consul in 176, and fell in battle against the 
Ligurians. 

Stable (Stabianus: now Castell a Mare di 
Stabia), an ancient town in Campania, between 
Pompeii and Surrentum, which was destroyed 
by Sulla in the Social War, but which continued 
to exist as a small place down to the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, when it was over- 
whelmed along with Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
It was at Stabie that the elder Pliny perished. 

Sracirus, subsequently SrAciRA (Xráyetpoc, 
Tà Xráyetpa, ) Btayeipa: Drayerpitrne: now Stav- 
ro), a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, and a little north of the isthmus 
which unites the promontory of Athos to Chal- 
Cidice. It was a colony of Andros, was found- 
ed B.C. 656, and was originally called Orthago- 
ria. It is celebrated as the birth-place of Aris- 
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totle, and was in consequence restored by Phil- 
ip, by whom it had been destroyed. 

SrAPuYLUs (ZráQvAoc), son of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) and Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, 
and was one of the Argonauts. By Chrysothe- 
mis he became the father of three daughters, 
Molpadia, Rliceo, and Parthenos. 

[SrAsÉAs, of Neapolis, a peripatetic philoso- 
pher, who lived many years at Rome with M. 
Piso, and was also on friendly terms with Ci- 
cero. | 

Stasinus (Eracivoc), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient writers attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle, entitled Cypria 
(Kémpia). In the earliest historical period of 
Greek literature the Cypria was accepted with- 
out question as a work of Homer; and it is not 
till we come down to the times of Athenaeus 
and the grammarians that we find any mention 
of Stasinus. Stasinus was said to be the son- 
in-law of Homer, who, aecording to one story, 
composed the Cypria, and gave it to Stasinus as 
his daughter's marriage portion ; manifestly an 
attempt to reconcile the two different accounts, 
which ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus. The 
Cypria, was the first, in the order of the events 
contained in it, of the poems of the Epic Cycle 
relating to the Trojan war. It embraced the 
period antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, 
to which it was designed to form an introduc- 
tion. 

STATIELLI, STATIELLATES, OT STATIELLENSES, 
a small tribe in Liguria, south of the Po, whose 
chief town was Statielle Aque (now Acqui), on 
the road from Genua to Placentia. 

STATILÍA MEssaLINA. Vid. MESSALINA 

Statitivs Taurus. Vid. Taurus. 

[StariLrus, L., a man of equestrian rank, was 
one of Catiline's conspirators, and was put to 
death with Lentulus and the others in the Tul- 
lianum.] 

STATIRA (Zráretpa). 1. Wife of Artaxerxes 
IL, king of Persia, was poisoned by Parysatis, 
the mother of the king, who was a deadly ene- 
my of Statira.—2. Sister and wife of Darius II., 
celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her 
time. She was taken prisoner by Alexander, 
together with her mother-in-law Sisygambis and 
her daughters, after the battle of Issus, B.C. 333. 
They were all treated with the utmost respect 
by the conqueror, but Statira died shortly be- 
fore the battle of Arbela, 331.—3. Also called 
Barsine, elder daughter of Darius III. Vid. 
BaRsINE. 

Statius Murcus. Vid. Murcus. 

[Starius. 1. A literary slave of Q. Cicero, 
whom he subsequently manumitted, had given 
offence to M. Cicero, as appears from the lat- 
ter’s letters.—2. GELLIUS, a general of the Sam- 
nites, was defeated by the Romans and taken 
prisoner in B.C. 305.] 

STATIUS, P. Paprnius, was born at Neapolis 
about A.D. 61, and was the son of a distinguish- 
ed grammarian. He accompanied his father to 
Rome, where the latter acted as the preceptor 
of Domitian, who held him in high honor. Un- 
der the skillful tuition of his father, the young 
Statius speedily rose to fame, and became pecu- 
harly renowned for the brilliancy of his extem- 
poraneous effusions, so that he gained the prize 
three times in the Alban contests; but having, 
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after a long career of popularity, been vanquish- 
ed in the quinquennial games, he retired to Ne- 
apolis, the place of his nativity, along with his 
wife Claudia, whose virtues he frequently com- 
memorates. He died about A.D. 96. It has 
been inferred from a passage in Juvenal (vii., 
82), that Statius, in his earlier years at least, 
was forced to struggle with poverty; but he 
appears to have profited by the patronage of 
Domitian (Silv., iv., 2), whom he addresses in 
strains of the most fulsome adulation. The ex- 
tant works of Statius are: 1. Silvarum Libri V., 
a collection of thirty-two occasional poems, 
many of them of considerable length, divided 
into five books. To each book is prefixed a 
dedication in prose, addressed to some friend. 
The metre chiefly employed is the heroic hex- 
ameter, but four of the pieces (i., 6; ii., 7; iv., 


3, 9) are in Phalecian hendecasyllabies, one | 


(iv., 5) in the Alcaic, and one (iv., 7) in the | 


Sapphic stanza. 2. Thebaidos Libri XII., an 
heroic poem in twelve books, embodying the 
ancient legends with regard to the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. 3. Achilleidos 
Libri IT., an heroic poem breaking off abruptly. 
According to the original plan, it would have 
comprised a complete history of the exploits of 
Achilles, but was probably never finished. Sta- 
tius may justly claim the praise of standing in 
the foremost rank among the heroic poets of the 
Silver Age. He isin a great measure free from 
extravagance and pompous pretensions; but, on 
the other hand, in no portion of his works do we 
find the impress of high natural talent and im- 
posing power. ‘The pieces which form the Sil- 
ve, although evidently thrown off in haste, pro- 
duce a much more pleasing effect than the am- 
bitious poems of the Thebaid or the Achilleid. 
The best editions of the Silva are by Markland, 
Lond., 1728, and by Sillig, Dresd., 1827. The 
best edition of the complete works of Statius is 
by Lemaire, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1825-1830. 

Sraténia (Statoniensis), a town in Etruria, 
and a Roman prefectura, on the River Albinia, 
and on the Lacus Statoniensis, in the neighbor- 
hood of which were stone quarries, and excel- 
lent wine Was grown. 

Srator, a Roman surname of Jupiter, describ- 
ing him as staying the Romans in their flight 
from an enemy, and generally as preserving the 
existing order of things. 

SrecTorium (Zrekróptov : now Afioum Kara- 
Hisar ?), a city of Great Phrygia, between Pel- 
te and Synnadia. 

STENTOR (Xrévrop), a herald of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, whose voice was as loud as 
that of fifty other men together. His name has 
become proverbial for any one Shoutingsith an 
unusually loud voice. 

STENTÓRIS Lacus. Vid. Hesrus. 

STENYCLERUS (XrevókAgpoc, Dor. Erevúxla- 
poc: ErevvkAfpioc), a town in the north of Mes- 
senia, which was the residence of the Dorian 
kings of the country. After the time of the 
third Messenian war the town is no longer men- 
tioned ; but its name continued to be given to 
an extensive plain in the north of Messenia. 

STÉPHANE Or -18 (Eregávo, Ereóavíc: now Ste- 
fanio), a sea-port town of Paphlagonia, on the 
coast of the Mariandyni. 


Srípninos (Erégavos). 1. An Athenian com- 
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ic poet of the New Comedy, was probably the 
son of Antiphanes, some of whose plays he is 
said to have exhibited. —2. Of Byzantium, the 
author of the geographical lexicon entitled Eth- 
nica (E@vixd), of which, unfortunately, we pos- 
sess Only an epitome. Stephanus was a gram- 
marian at Constantinople, and lived after the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius, and before that 
of Justinian IT. His work was reduced to an 
epitome by a certain Hermolaus, who dedica- 
ted his abridgment to the Emperor Justinian 
H. According to the title, the chief object of 
the work was to specify the gentile names de- 
rived from the several names of places and 
countries in the ancient world. But, while this 
is done in every article, the amount of informa- 
tion given went far beyond this. Nearly every 
article in the epitome contains a reference to 
some ancient writer, as an authority for the 
name of the place; but in the original, as we 
see from the extant fragments, there were con- 
siderable quotations from the ancient authors, 
besides a number of very interesting particu 
lars, topographical, historical, mythological, and 
others. Thus the work was not merely what 
it professed to be, a lexicon of a special branch 
of technical grammar, but a valnable dictionary 
of geography. How great would have been its 
value to us, if it had come down to us unmuti- 
lated, may be seen by any one who compares 
the extant fragments of the original with the 
corresponding articles in the epitome. ‘These 
fragments, however, are unfortunately very 
scanty. The best editions of the Epitome of 
Stephanus are by Dindorf, Lips., 1825, &c., 4 
vols. ; by Westermann, Lips., 1839, 8vo; and 
by Meineke, Berlin, 1849, vol. i. 

STERCÚLIUS, STERCUTIUS, Or STERQUÍLINUS, a 
surname of Saturnus, derived from Stercus, 
manure, because he had promoted agriculture 
by teaching the people the use of manure. This 
seems to have been the original meaning, though 
some Romans state that Sterculius was a sur- 
name of Picumnus, the son of Faunus, to whom 
likewise improvements in agriculture are as- 
cribed. 

SrínóPE (Erepóro), one of the Pleiads, wife 
of Oznomaus, and daughter of Hippodamia. 

STErÓPES. Vid. CYCLOPES. 

[SrznTINIUS, a Stoic philosopher, whom Hor- 
ace (Sat., ii., 3, 296), in derision, calls the eighth 
of the wise men: the scholiast says that he 
wrote two hundred and thirty books on the 
Stoic philosophy in the Latin language.]  . 

SteEsicHórus (Zrgotyopoc), of Himera in Sic- 
ily, a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with 
Sappho, Alczus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, is said 
to have been born B.C. 632, to have flourished 
about 608, and to have died in 552, at the age 
of eighty. Of the events of his life we have 
only a few obscure accounts. Like other great 
poets, his birth is fabled to have been attended 
by an omen ; a nightingale sat upon the babe's 
lips, and sung a sweet stram. He is said to 
have been carefully educated at Catana, and 
afterward to have enjoyed the friendship of 
Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum. Many writ- 
ers relate the fable of his being miraculously 
struck with blindness after writing an attack 
upon Helen, and recovering his sight when he 
had composed a Palinodia. He p to have 
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been buried at Catana by a gate of the city, 
which was called after him the Stesichorean 
gate. Stesichorus was one of the nine chiefs 
of lyric poetry recognized by the ancients. He 
stands, with Aleman, at the head of one branch 
of the lyric art, the choral poetry of the Do- 
rians. He was the first to break the monotony 
of the strophe and antistrophe by the introduc- 
tion of the epode, and his metres were much 
more varied, and the structure of his strophes 
more elaborate, than those of Aleman. 
odes contained all the essential elements of the 
perfect choral poetry of Pindar and the trage- 
dians. The subjects of his poems were chiefly 
heroic ; he transferred the subjects of the old 
epic poetry to the lyric form, dropping, of course, 
the continuous narrative, and dwelling on iso- 
lated adventures of his heroes. He also com- 
posed poems on other subjects. His extant re- 
mains may be classified under the following 
heads: 1. Mythical Poems. 2. Hymns, Enco- 
mia, Epithalamia, Peans. 3. Erotic Poems, 
and Scholia. 4. A pastoral poem, entitled Daph- 
mis. 5. Fables. 6. Elegies. The dialect of Ste- 
sichorus was Dorian, with an intermixture of 
the epic. The best edition of his fragments is 
by Kleine, Berol., 1828. 

[SrEsicLEs (Zrnoixdjc, called by Diodorus 
KrgotxA7c), was sent by the Athenians with six 
hundred peltaste to aid the Corcyreans against 
the Lacedemonians under Mnasippus, B.C. 373. 
He was successful, and caused the withdrawal 
of the Lacedemonians from Corcyra.] 

STESIMBRÓTUS (Xryciubpotoc), of Thasos, a 
rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cimon 
and Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by 
Plato and Xenophon, and who wrote a work 
upon Homer, the title of which is not known. 
He also wrote some historical works. 

STHENEBGA (LGevé6ola), called AwTEA by 
many writers, was a daughter of the Lycian 
king Iobates, and the wife of Preetus. Respect- 
ing her love for Bellerophon, vid. BELLERO- 
PHONTES. 

(STHENELAIpDAs (Z0eveAatóac), a Spartan ephor, 
who strongly urged the declaration of war against 
Athens in the assembly of the Spartans and 
their allies before the Peloponnesian war, and 
contributed greatly to that determination on the 
part of the assembly.] 

STHÉNÉLUs(X0ÉéveAoc) 1. Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycene, and husband of 
Nieippe, by whom he became the father of AI- 
cinoé, Medusa, and Eurystheus. The latter, as 
the great enemy of Hercules (vid. Hercutss), 
is called by Ovid Sthenelezus hostis.—2. Son of 
Androgeos and grandson of Minos. He accom- 
panied Hercules from Paros on his expedition 
against the Amazons, and, together with his 
brother Alczus, he was appointed by Hercules 
ruler of Thasos.—3. Son of Actor, likewise a 
companion of Hercules in his expedition against 
the Amazons; but he died, and was buried in 
Paphlagonia, where he afterward appeared to 
the Argonauts.—4. Sonof Capaneus and Evadne, 
belonged to the family of the Anaxagoride in 
Argos, and was the father of Cylarabes ; but, 
according to others, his son's name was Come- 
tes. He was one of the Epigoni, by whom 
Thebes was taken, and he commanded the Ar- 
gives under Diomedes in the Trojan war, being 
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the faithful friend and companion of Diomedes 
He was one of the Greeks concealed in the 
wooden horse, and at the distribution of the 
booty, he was said to have received an image 
of a three-eyed Jupiter (Zeus), which was in 
after times shown at Argos. His own statue 
and tomb also were believed to exist at Argos. 
— 5. Father of Cycnus, who was metamorph- 
osed into a swan. Hence we find the swan 
called by Ovid Stheneleis volucris and Stheneleia 
proles.— 6. A tragic poet, contemporary with 
Aristophanes, who attacked him in the Wasps. 

STHENO. Vid. Gorcones. 

[Sricuius (Zreyioc), a leader of the Athe- 
nian forces in the Trojan war, was slain by Hec- 
tor.] 

SriLícxo, son of a Vandal captain under the 
Emperor Valens, became one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of Theodosius I. On the 
death of Theodosius, A.D. 395, Stilicho became 
the real ruler of the West under the Emperor Ho- 
norius; and his power was strengthened by the 
death of his rival Rufinus (vid. Rurinus), and by 
the marriage of his daughter Maria to Honorius. 
His military abilities saved the Western em- 
pire; and after gaining several victories over 
the barbarians, he defeated Alaric at the deci- 
sive battle of Pollentia, 403, aud compelled him 
to retire from Italy. In 405 he gained another 
great victory over Radagaisus, who had invad- 
ed Italy at the head of a formidable host of bar- 
barians. These victories raised the ambition 
of Stilicho to so high a pitch that he aspired 
to make himself master of the Roman empire ; 
but he was apprehended and put to death at 
Ravenna in 408. 

Sro, L. “Arius Praconinus, a celebrated 
Roman grammarian, one of the teachers of 
Varro and Cicero. He received the surname 
of Praconinus because his father had been a 
preeco, and that of Stilo on account of his com- 
positions. He belonged to the aristocratical 
party, and accompanied Q. Metellus Numidicus 
into exile in B.C. 100. He wrote Commenta- 
ries on the Songs of the Salii and on the Twelve 
Tables, a work De Prologuiis, &c. He and his 
son-in-law, Ser. Claudius, may be regarded as 
the founders of the study of grammar at Rome. 
Some modern writers suppose that the work on 
Rhetoric ad C. Herennium, which is printed in 
the editions of Cicero, is the work of this Ælius, 
but this is mere conjecture. 

STmiLPO (XríAmov), a celebrated philosopher, 
was a native of Megara, and taught philosophy 
in his native town. According to one account, 
he engaged in dialectic encounters with Diodo- 
rus Cronus at the court of Ptolemaeus Soter ; 
Whileg@poording to another, he did not comply 
with thé invitation of the king to visit Alexan- 
drea. He acquired a great reputation; and so 
high was the esteem in which he was held, that 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, spared his 
house at the capture of Megara. He is said to 
have surpassed his contemporaries in inventive 
power and dialectic art, and to have inspired 
almost all Greece with a devotion to the Mega- 
rian philosophy. He seems to have made the 
idea of virtue the especial object of his consid- 
eration. He maintained that the wise man 
ought not only to overcome every evil, but not 
even to be affected by any. 


D STIMO. 


[Stimo, a village of Thessaly, near Gomphi, 
mentioned by Livy.] 

STIMULA, the name of Semele, according to 
some crities, among the Romans. 

STIRÍA (Zrewía : Ererpreós : ruins on the bay 
Porto Rafti), a demus in Attica, southeast of 
Brauron, belonging to the tribe Pandionis, to 
which there was a road from Athens called 
Sretpeaxy ódóc. It was the birth-place of The- 
ramenes and Thrasybulus. 

STOB;EUS, Joannes (‘lwdvvy¢ ó Erobatoc), de- 
rived his surname apparently from being a na- 
tive of Stobi in Macedonia. Of his personal 
history we know nothing. Even the age in 
which he lived can not be fixed with accuracy, 
but he must have becn later than Hierocles of 
Alexandrea, whom he quotes. Probably he did 
not live very long after him, as he quotes no 
writer of a later date. We arc indebted to Sto- 
bæus for a very valuable collection of extracts 
from earlier Greek writers. Stobeus was a 
man of extensive reading, in the course of which 
he noted down the most interesting passages. 
The materials which he had collected in this 
way he arranged, in the order of subjects, for 
the use of his son Septimius. This collection 
of extracts has come down to us, divided into 
two distinct works, of which one bears the title 
of 'ExAoyai ¿gvoiral diadertiral kai 7OcKaé (Ec- 
loge Physica, etc.), and the other the title of 
'Av0oAóytov (Florilegium or Sermones). The Ec- 
loga consist for the most part of extracts con- 
veying the views of earlier poets and prose writ- 
ers on points of physics, dialectics, and ethics. 
The Florilegium, or Sermones, is devoted to sub- 
jects of a moral, political, and economical kind, 
and maxims of practical wisdom. Each chap- 
ter of the Ecloge and Sermones is headed by 
a title describing its matter. The extracts quot- 
ed in illustration begin usually with passages 
from the poets, after whom come historians, 
orators, philosophers, and physicians. To Sto- 
bus we are indebted for a large proportion of 
the fragments that remain of the lost works of 
poets. Euripides seems to have been an espe- 
cial favorite with him. He has quoted above 
five hundred passages from him in the Ser- 
mones, one hundred and fifty from Sophocles, 
and above two hundred from Menander. In ex- 
tracting from prose writers, Stobeus sometimes 
quotes verbatim, sometimes gives only an epit- 
ome of the passage. The best editions of the 
Ecloge are by Heeren, Gotting., 1792-1801, 4 
vols. 8vo, [and by Gaisford, Oxford, 1850, 2 
vols. 8vo], and of the Florilegium by Gaisford, 
Oxon., 1822, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Srósi (237ó60: : Xrobaioc), a town of Macedo- 
nia, and the most important place in the dis- 
trict Peonia, was probably situated on the River 
Erigon, north of Thessalonica and northeast of 
Heraelca. It was made a Roman colony and a 
municipium, and under the later emperors was 
the capital of the province Macedonia IT. or 
Salutaris. It was destroyed at the end of the 
fourth century by the Goths ; but it is still men- 
tioned by the Byzantine writers as a fortress 
under the name of Stypéum (23róresov). Its site 
is unknown; for the modern Zstib, which is 
usually supposed to stand upon the site of Stobi, 
lies too far to the northeast. 


STRABO. 


group of five small islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, off the coast of Gallia Narbonensis and 
east of Massilia, on which the Massiliotes kept 
an armed force to protect their trade against 
pirates. The three larger islands were called 
Prote, Mese or Pomponiana, and Hypea, the 
modern Porquerolle, Port Croz, and Isle de Le- 
vant or du Titan ; the two smaller ones are prob- 
ably the modern Ratoneau and Promégne. 

STCGNI, a Ligurian people in the Maritime 
Alps, conquered by Q. Marcius Rex B.C. 118, 
before he founded the colony of Narbo Martius. 

STRABO, à cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who squinted, and is accord- 
ingly classed with Petus, though the latter word 
did not indicate such a complete distortion of 
vision as Strabo. 

STRABO, the geographer, was a native of Ama- 
sia in Pontus. 'lhe date of his birth is un- 
known, but may perhaps bc placed about B.C. 
94. He lived during the whole of the reign of 
Augustus, and during the early part, at least, 
of the reign of Tiberius. He is supposed to 
have died about A.D. 24. He received a care- 
ful education. He studied grammar under Aris- 
todemus at Nysa in Caria, and philosophy under 
Xenarchus of Seleucia in Cilicia and Boethus 
of Sidon. He lived some years at Rome, and 
also travelled much in various countries. We 
learn from his own work that he was with his 
friend Ælius Gallus in Egypt in B.C. 24. He 
wrote an historical work ('Iaropukà "Y vouvuara) 
in forty-three books, which is lost. It began 
where the history of Polybius ended, and was 
probably continued to the battle of Actium. He 
also wrote a work on Geography (l'eoypaótká), 
in seventeen books, which has come down to 
us entire, with the exception of the seventh, 
of which we have only a meagre epitome. Stra- 
bo's work, according to his own expression, 
was not intended for the use of all persons. It 
was designed for all who had had a good edu- 
cation, and particularly for those who were en- 
gaged in the higher departments of adminis- 
tration. Consistently with this view, his plan 
does not comprehend minute description, except 
when the place or the object is of great interest 
or importance ; noris his description limited to 
the physical characteristics of each country ; it 
comprehends the important political events of 
Which each country has been the theatre, a no- 
tice of the chief cities and the great men who 
have illustrated them ; in short, whatever was 
most characteristic and interesting in every 
country. His work forms a striking contrast 
with the geography of Ptolemy, and the dry list 
of names, occasionally relieved by something 
added to them, in the geographical portion of 
the Natural History of Pliny. It is, in short, a 
book intended for reading, and it may be read ; 
a kind of historical geography. Strabe’s lan- 
guage is generally clear, except in those pas- 
sages Where the text has been corrupted ; it is 
appropriate to the matter, simple and without 
affectation. The first two books of Strabo are 
an introduction to his Gcography, and contain 
his views on the form and magnitude ef the 
earth, and other subjects connected with math- 
ematical geography. In the third book he be- 
gins his description : he devotes eight bodks to 


Sracuipes Insúa (now Isle d'Hiéres), a | Europe; six to Asia; and the seventeenth and 
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last to Egypt and Libya. 
Strabo are by Casaubon, Geneva, 1587, and 
Paris, 1620, fol. —reprinted by Almeloveen, Am- 
sterdam, 1707, and by Falconer, Oxford, 1807, 
2 vols. fol. —by Siebenkees, and Tzschucke, 
Lips., 1811, 7 vols. 8vo ; by Coraes, Paris, 1815, 
seq., 4 vols. 8vo ; and by Kramer, Berlin, 1844, 
seq., of which only two volumes have yet ap- 
peared. ‘This last is by far the best critical edi- 
tion. 

Straso, Fannius. 1. C., consul B.C. 161 
with M. Valerius Messala. In their consulship 
the rhetoricians were expelled from Rome.—2. 
©., son of the preceding, consul 122. He owed 
his election to the consulship chiefly to the in- 
fluence of C. Gracchus, who was anxious to pre- 
vent his enemy Opimius from obtaining the of- 
fice. But in his consulship Fannius supported 
the aristocracy, and took an active part in op- 
posing the measures of Gracchus. He spoke 
against the proposal of Gracchus, who wished 


to give the Roman franchise to the Latins, in | 


a speech which was regarded as a master-piece 
in the time of Cicero.—3. C., son-in-law of Læ- 
lius, and frequently confounded with No. 2. He 
served in Africa, under Scipio Africanus, in 146, 
and in Spain, under Fabius Maximus, in 142. 
He is introduced by Cicero as one of the speak- 
ers both in his work De Republica and in his 
treatise De Amicitia. He owed his celebrity in 
literature to his History, which was written in 
Latin, and of which Brutus made an abridg- 
ment. 

STRABO, SEIUS. Vid. SEJANUS. 

STRATÓCLES (27parox27c), an Athenian orator, 
and a friend of the orator Lycurgus. He was 
a virulent opponent of Demosthenes, whom he 
charged with having accepted bribes from Har- 
palus. Stratocles especially distinguished him- 
self by his extravagant flattery of Demetrius. 

STRATON (E7púárov). 1.Son of Arcesilaus of 
Lampsacus, was a distinguished peripatetic phi- 
losopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He succeeded Theophrastus as head of 
the school in B.C.288, and, after presiding over 
it eighteen years, was succeeded by Lycon. He 
devoted himself especially to the study of nat- 
ural science, whence he obtained the appella- 
tion of Physicus. Cicero, while speaking high- 
ly of his talents, blames him for neglecting the 
most necessary part of philosophy, that which 
has respect to virtue and morals, and giving 
himselfup to the investigation of nature. Stra- 
ton appears to have held a pantheistic system, 
the specific character of which can not, how- 
ever, be determined. He seems to have denied 
the existence of any god out of the material uni- 
verse, and to have held that every particle of 
matter has a plastic and seminal power, but 
without sensation or intelligence; and that life, 
sensation, and intellect are but forms, accidents, 
and affections of matter. Some modern writ- 
ers have regarded Straton as a forerunner of 
Spinoza, while others see in his system an an- 
ticipation of the hypothesis of monads.—2. Of 
Sardis, an epigrammatic poet, and the compiler 
of a Greek Anthology, devoted to licentious 
subjects. Vid. PLanupes.—3. A physician of 
Berytus in Pheenicia, one of whose medical 
formule is quoted by Galen.—4. Also a phy- 
sician, and a pupil of Erasistratus in the third 
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The best editions of | century B.C., who appears to have lived on 


very intimate terms with his tutor. l 

STRATONICE (Stparovixy). 1. Wife of Antigo- 
nus, king of Asia, by whom she became the 
mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes.—2. Daughter 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila, the daugh- 
ter of Antipater. In 300, at which time she 
could not have been more than seventeen years 
of age, she was married to Seleucus, king of 
Syria. Notwithstanding the disparity of their 
ages, she lived in harmony with the old king for 
some years, when it was discovered that her 
step-son Antiochus was deeply enamored of 
her, and Seleucus, in order to save the life of 
his son, which was endangered by the vio- 
lence of his passion, gave up Stratonice in mar- 
riage to the young prince. She bore three chil- 
dren to Antiochus: 1. Antiochus H., surnamed 
Theos; 2. Apama, married to Magas, king of 
Cyrene ; and, 3. Stratonice.—3. Daughter of the 
preceding and of Antiochus I., was married to 
Demetrius IL, king of Macedonia. She quitted 
Demetrius in disgust on account of his second 
marriage with Phthia, the daughter of Olym- 
pias, and retired to Syria. Here she was put 
to death by her nephew Seleucus II., against 
whom she had attempted to raise a revolt.—4. 
Daughter of Antiochus IL, king of Syria, mar- 
ried to Ariarathes II., king of Cappadocia.—5. 
One of the favorite wives of Mithradates the 
Great. 

STRATONICEA (Xrpavovíkeia, Xrparovikm: Xrpa- 
rovixetc, Stratonicéus, Stratonicensis: now ru- 
ins at Eski-Hisar), one of the chief inland cities 
of Caria, built by Antiochus I. Soter, who forti- 
fied it strongly, and named it in honor of his 
wife Stratonice. It stood east of Mylasa, and 
south of Alabanda, near the River Marsyas, a 
southern tributary of the Meander. Under the 
Romans it was a free city, and it was improved 
by Hadrian. Near it stood the great temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Chrysaoreus, the centre of the 
national worship ofthe Carians. ‘There is some 
reason to believe that Stratonicea stood on the 
site of a former city, called Idrias, and, still ear- 
lier, Chrysaoris. 

[SrRATONICUS (Z7parévixoc), of Athens, a dis- 
tinguished musician of the time of Alexander 
the Great, famed for his wit, and the large num- 
ber of pupils attending his musical instructions. 
He is said to have visited Nicocles in Cyprus, 
and there to have met his death by his too great 
independence. ] 

Srratonis Turris. Vid. Casarea, No. 3. 

STRATTIS (Zrpárric or Zrpáric), an Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy, flourished from B.C. 
412 to 380. [His fragments are collected in 
Meineke’s Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. i., p. 428- 
441, edit. minor.] 

STRATUS (Xrpároc) 1. (Zrpáriog: ruins near 
Lepenu or Lepanon), the chief town in Acarna- 
nia, ten stadia west of the Achelous. Its terri- 
tory was called Stratice. It was a strongly- 
fortified town, and commanded the ford of the 
Achelous on the high road from ZEtolia to Acar- 
nania. Hence it was a place of military im- 
portance, and was at an early period taken pos- 
session of by the ZEtolians.—8. A town in Ach- 
aia, afterward called Dyme.—3. A town in the 
west of Arcadia, in the territory of Thelpusa, 
perhaps the same as the Homeric Stratia. 


STRONGYLE. 


SrnoNcYLE. Vid. Naxos. 

STRONGYLION (XrpoyyvAíov), a distinguished 
Greek statuary, flourished during the last thirty 
or forty years of the fifth century B.C. 

STROPHADES InstLze (Ztpodddec), formerly 
called Prorm (IlÀoraí: now Strofadia and 
Strivali), two islands in the Ionian Sea, off the 
coast of Messenia and south of Zacynthus. 
The Harpies were pursued to these istands by 
the sons of Boreas; and it was from the cir- 
cumstance of the latter returning from these 
islands after the pursuit that they are supposed 
to have obtained the name of Strophades. 

Stropuius (Erpógioc) 1. King of Phocis, son 
of Crissus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydra- 
gora, Anaxibia, or Astyochia, by whom he be- 
came the father of Astydamia and Pylades. Vid. 
Orestes.—([2. Father of Scamandrius, mention- 
ed in the Iliad (v., 49).] 

STRUCHATES (Erpoúxares), a Median people, 
mentioned only by Herodotus (i., 101). 

[SrRYwE (Zrpóug: Erpuunvóc, Erpvutjctoc, and 
Srpvutaioc), on the Lissus, a city of the Thasii 
in Thrace: also claimed as their own by the 
Maronite, who contended with the Thasians 
for its possession. ] 

STRYMON (now Struma, by the Turks Karasu), 
an important river in Macedonia, forming the 
boundary between that country and Thrace 
down to the time of Philip. It rose in Mount 
Scomius, flowed first south and then southeast, 
passed through the Lake Prasias, and, imme- 
diately south of Amphipolis, felt into a bay of 
the Agean Sea, called after it Srrymonicus Sı- 
nus. The numerous cranes on its banks are 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers. 

STRYMÓNII (Stpuuovior), the old name, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of the Bithynians, who mi- 
grated into Asia Minor from the banks of the 
River Strymon. Bithynia was sometimes call- 
ed Strymonis. 

STUBÉRA, a town of Macedonia, in the district 
Peonia, probably on the River Erigon. 

STYMPHALÍDES. Vid. STYMPMALUS. 

STYMPHALIS (ZryuóaAíc). 1. A lake in Arca- 
dia. Vid. StympHatus.—2. A district in Mace- 
donia, between Atintania and Elimiotis. 

STYMPHALUS (Zrvudadoc, Xróuó5yAoc: Ervp- 
@dAto¢), a town in the northeast of Arcadia, the 
territory of which was bounded on the north by 
Achaia, on the east by Sicyonia and Phliasia, on 
the south by the territory of Mantinea, and on 
the west by that of Orchomenus and Pheneus. 
The district was one of military importance, 
since it commanded one of the chief roads 
from Arcadia to Argolis. Its name is said to 
have been derived from Stymphalus, a son of 
Elatus and grandson of Arcas. The town it- 
self was situated on a mountain of the same 
name, and on the northern side of the Lake 
STYMPHALIs (Zryugadic: now Zaraka), on which 
dwelt, according to tradition, the celebrated 
birds called ScvwrnaripEs (Ervupadídes), de- 
stroyed by Hercules. (For details, vid. p. 357, 
b.) From this lake issued the River Stympha- 
jus, which, after a short course, disappeared un- 
der ground, and was supposed to appear again 
as the River Erasinus in Argolis. 

Sryra (rà Erúpa: Ervpeús: now Stura) a 
town in Eubea, on the southwestern coast, not 
far from Carystus, and nearly opposite Mara- 
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thon in Attica. The inhabitants were originally 
Dryopes, though they subsequently denied their 
descent from this people. ‘They took an active 
part in the Persian war, and fought at Artemis- 
lum, Salamis, and Platee. They afterward be- 
came subject to the Athenians, and paid a year- 
ly tribute of twelve hundred drachme. The 
town was destroyed in the Lamian war by the 
Athenian general Phedrus, and its territory was 
annexed to Eretria. 

Styx (2702), connected with the verb OTUYÉN, 
to hate or abhor, is the name of the principali 
river in the nether world, around which it flows 
seven times. Styx is described as a daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys. Asa nymph she dwelt 
at the entrance of Hades, in a lofty grotto which 
was supported by silver columns. As a river, 
Styx is described as a branch of Oceanus, flow- 
ing from its tenth source ; and the River Co- 
cytus, again, is a branch of the Styx. By Pallas 
Styx became the mother of Zelus (zeal), Nice 
(vietory), Bia (strength), and Cratos (power). 
She was the first of all the immortals wlio took 
her children to Jupiter (Zeus) to assist him 
against the Titans ; and, in return for this, her 
children were allowed forever to live with Ju- 
piter (Zeus), and Styx herself became the di- 
vinity by whom the most solemn oaths were 
sworn. When one of the gods had to take an 
oath by Styx, Iris fetched a cup full of water 
from the Styx, and the god, while taking the 
oath, poured out the water. 

Styx (Zró£: now Mavra-neria), a river in the 
north of Arcadia, near Nonacris, descending 
from a high rock, and falling into the Crathis. 
The ancients believed that the water of this 
river was poisonous; and, according to one tale, 
Alexander the Great was poisoned by it. It 
was said, also, to break all vessels made of glass, 
stone, metal, and any other material except of 
the hoof of a horse or a mule. 

Suapa, the Roman personification of persua- 
sion, the Greek Pitho (Me:06), also called by the 
diminutive Suadela. 

SüXcÉLA (ZováyeAa), an ancient city of Caria, 
near Myndus, was the burial-place of the old 
kings of the country. 

Suasa (Suasanus: now S. Lorenzo), a mu- 
nicipium in Umbria, on the Sena. 

Suastus. Vid. Cnoaspus, No. 2. 

SUBERTUM or SupERTUM (Sudertanus: now 
Sovretto), a town in the interior of Etruria. 

SuBLaquium (Sublacensis: now Subiaco), a 
small town of the ZEqui in Latium, on the Anio, 
near its source. Near it stood the celebrated 
villa of Claudius and Nero (Villa Sublacensis) ; 
and from it was derived the name of the Via 
Sublacensis, which was a branch of the Via Ti- 
burtina. 

SuLicius Pons. Vid. Roma, p. 748, a. 

Susur. 1. A town of the Leétani in Hispa- 
nia Tarraconensis, east of Tarraco, described by 
some as a town of the Cosetani, and by others, 
again, as a town of the Ilergetes.—2. (Now 
Subu or Cubu), a river in Mauretania Tingitana, 
flowing past the colony Banasa into the At- 
lantie Ocean. 

SunuRA or Supurra. Vid. Roma, p. 748, b. 

Suszurara (now Zarvi), a town in Thrace, on 
the road from Philippopolis to Hadrianopolis. 

SuccaBar (Zovyáb6appt, Ptol. : na lul 
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an inland city of Mauretania Cesariensis, south- 
east of the mouth of the Chinalaph. It was a 
colonia, and is mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus under the name of oppidum Sugar-ba- 
ritanum. 

Succi or Succorum Ancustim. Vid. Haus. 

Sucro. 1. (Now Xucar), a river in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, rising in a southern branch of 
Mount Idubeda, in the territory of the Celtiberi, 
and falling south of Valentia into a gulf of the 
Mediterranean called after it Sinus Sucronensis 
(now Gulf of Valencia).—2. (Now Cullcra), a 
town of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the preceding river, and between the Iberus 
and Carthago Nova. 

Supertum. Vid. SunERTUM. 

Supri Montes, a range of mountains in the 
southeast of Germany, in which the Albis takes 
lts rise. 

Sure (now Fuengirola), a town in Hispania 
Betiea, on the road from Malaca to Gades. 

Suressa AunuxcA (Suessanus : now Sessa), a 
town of the Aurunci in Latium, east of the Via 
Appia, between Minturnae and Teanum, on the 
western slope of Mons Massicus. It was situ- 
ated in a beautiful district called Vescinus ager, 
whence it has been supposed that the town 
itself was at one time called Vescia. It was 
made a Roman colony in the Samnite wars, but 
must have been afterward colonized afresh, 
since we find it called in inseriptions Col. Julia 
Felix. It was the birth-place of the poet Lucil- 
ius. 

Suessa PomETIA (Suessanus), also called Pō- 
METIA Simply, an ancient and important town of 
the Volsci in Latium, south of Forum Appii, 
conquered by the Romans under Tarquinius 
Priscus, and taken a second time and sacked 
by the consul Servilius. It was one of the 
twenty-three cities situated in the plain after- 
ward covered by the Pomptine Marshes, which 
are said indeed to have derived their name from 
this town. à 

SUESSETANI, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, mentioned in connection with the Sedetani. 

SUESSIONES Or SuEssóNEs, a powerful people 
in Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the bravest 
of all the Belgic Gauls after the Bellovaci, and 
who could bring fifty thousand men into the field 
in Cesar’s time. Their King Divitiacus, shortly 
before Cesar's arrival in the country, was reck- 
oned the most powerful chief in all Gaul, and 
had extended his sovereignty even over Britain. 
The Suessiones dwelt in an extensive and fer- 
tile country east of the Bellovaci, south of the 
Veromandui, and west of the Remi. "They pos- 
sessed twelve towns, of which the capital was 
Noviodunum, subsequently Augusta Suessonum 
or Suessones (now Soissons). 

SuESSÜLA (Suessulanus: now Torre di Ses- 
sola), a town in Samnium, on the southern slope 
of Mount Tifata. 

Suetonius PauLinus. Vid. PaAuLINUS. 

Suetonius TRANQUILLUS, C., the Roman his- 
torian, was born about the beginning of the 
reign of Vespasian. His father was Suetonius 
Lenis, who was a tribune of the thirteenth le- 
gion in the battle of Dedriacum, in which Otho 
was defeated. Suetonius practiced as an advo- 
cate at Rome in the reign of Trajan. He lived 
on intimate terms with the younger Pliny, many 
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of whose letters are addressed to him. At the 
request of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius 
the jus trium liberorum ; for, though he was mar- 
ried, he had not three children, whieh number 
was necessary to relieve him from various legal 
disabilities. Suetonius was afterward appoint- 
ed private secretary (Magister Epistolarum) to 
Hadrian, but was deprived of this office by the 
emperor, along with Septicius Clarus, the Pra- 
feet of the Pratorians, on the ground of asso- 
eiating with Sabina, the emperor's wife, without 
his permission. Suetonius wrote many works, 
of which the only ones extant are, Vite Duo- 
decim Caesarum, or the twelve emperors, of 
whom the first is C. Julius Cesar, and the last 
is Domitian; Liber de illustribus Grammaticis ; 
Liber de claris Rhetoribus ; Vita Terentii, Hora- 
tii, Persii, Lucani, Juvenalis, Plinii Majoris. His 
chief work is his Lives of the Cæsars. Sueto- 
nius does not follow the chronological order in 
his Lives, but he groups together many things 
of the same kind. His language is very brief 
and preeise, sometimes obseure, without any 
affectation of ornament. He certainly tells a 
prodigious number of seandalous anecdotes 
about the Cæsars, but there was plenty to tell 
about them ; and if he did not ehoose to sup- 
press those anecdotes whieh he believed to be 
true, that is no imputation on his veracity. As 
a great collection of facts of all kinds, the work 
on the Caesars is invaluable for the historian 
of this period. His judgment and his honesty 
have both been attacked by some modern critics ; 
but we are of opinion that, on both grounds, a 
careful study of his work will justify him, The 
friendship of the younger Pliny is evidence in 
favor of his integrity. The treatise De illustri- 
bus Grammaticis and that De claris Rhctoribus 
are probably only parts of a larger work. They 
contain a few biographical and other notices, 
that are occasionally useful. It has been con- 
jectured that the few scanty lives of the Latin 
poets, already enumerated, belonged to a larger 
work De Poetis. If this conjecture be true, 
the short notice of the elder Pliny may not be 
by Suetonius. A work entitled Dc Viris Illus- 
tribus, whieh has been attributed both to Sue- 
tonius and the younger Plinius, is now unani- 
mously assigned to Aurelius Vietor. The best 
editions of Suetonius are by P. Burmann, Am- 
sterdam, 1736, 2 vols. 4to, and by Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Lips., 1816, 3 vols. 8vo. 

SuEvi, one of the greatest aud most powerful 
races of Germany, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the collective name of a great number of 
German tribes, who were grouped together on 
account of their migratory mode of life, and 
spoken of in opposition to the more 'settled 
tribes, who went under the general name of In- 
gevones. The Suevi are described by all the 
ancient writers as oecupying the greater half 
of all Germany ; but the aeeounts vary respect- 
ing the part of the country whieh they inhabit- 
ed. Cesar represents them as dwelling east 
of the Ubii and Sygambri, and west of the Che- 
rusel, and their country as divided into one 
hundred eantons. Strabo makes them extend 
in an easterly direetion beyond tlie Albis, and 
in a southerly as far as the sourees of the Dan- 
ube. Tacitus gives the name of Suevia to the 
whole of the east of Germany from the Danube 
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to the Daltic. At a later time the collective 
name of the Suevi gradually disappeared ; and 
the different tribes of the Suevic race were each 
called by their distinctive names. In the sec- 
ond half ofthe third century, however, we again 
find a people called Suevi, dwelling between 
the mouth of the Main and the Black Forest, 
whose name is still preserved in the modern 
Suabia ; but this people was only a body of bold 
adventurers from various German tribes, who 
assumed the celebrated name of the Suevi in 
consequence of their not possessing any distin- 
guishing appellation. 

SurENAs, M. Nonius, tribune of the plebs in 
B.C. 56, fought on Pompey's side at the battle 
of Pharsalia. 

Sures (now Sbiba), a city of Northern Africa, 
in the Carthaginian territory (Byzacena). 

SurETÜLA (now Sfaitla), a city of Byzacena, 
south of Sufes, of which its name is a diminu- 
tive. It became, however, a much more im- 
portant place, as a chief centre of the roads in 
the interior of the province of Africa. Its ruins 
are magnificent. 

Surpas (Zovidac), a Greek lexicographer, of 
whom nothing is known. No certain conclu- 
sions as to the age of.the compiler can be de- 
rived from passages in the work, since it may 
have received numerous interpolations and ad- 
ditions. Eustathius, who lived about the end 
of the twelfth century of the Christian era, 
quotes the Lexicon of Suidas; and there are 
passages in the Lexicon referring to Michael 
Psellus, who lived at the close of the eleventh 
century. The Lexicon of Suidas is a dictionary 
of words arranged in alphabetical order, with 
some few peculiarities of arrangement ; but it 
contains both words which are found in diction- 
anes of languages, and also names of persons 
and places, with extracts from ancient Greek 
Writers, grammarians, scholiasts, and lexicog- 
raphers, and some extracts from later Greek 
writers. The names of persons comprehend 
both persons who are mentioned in sacred and 
in profane history, which shows that if the work 
is by one hand, it is by a Christian. No well- 
conceived plan has been the basis of this work; 
it is incomplete as to the number of articles, 
and exceedingly irregular and unequal in the 
execution. Some articles are pretty complete, 
others contain no information at all. As to the 
biographical notices, it has been conjectured 
that Suidas or the compiler got them all from 
one source, which, it is further supposed, may 
be the Onomatologos or Pinax of Hesychius of 
Miletus. The Lexicon, though without merit 
as to its execution, is valuable both for the liter- 
ary history of antiquity, for the explanation of 
words, and for the citations from many ancient 
writers. The best editions of the Lexicon are 
by Küster, Cambridge, 1705, 3 vols. fol. ; by 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1834, 3 vols. fol. ; and by Bern- 
hardy, 4to, Halle, 1834-50 (not yet complete). 

Surones, the general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting Scandinavia. 

SuismonTÍUM, a mountain in Liguria. 
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SuLcas (now Sorgue), a river in Gaul, de- 
scending from the Alps, and flowing into the 
Rhone near Vindalum. 

SULLA, ConxELÍus, the name of a patrician 
family. This family was originally called Ru 
finus (vid. Rurixvs), and the first member of it 
who obtaincd the name of Sulla was P. Corne 
lius Sulla, mentioned below (No. 1). The origin 
of the name is uncertain. Most modern writers 
suppose that it is a word of the same significa- 
tion as Rufus or Rufinus, and refers simply to 
the red color of the hair or the complexion ; but 
it has been conjectured with grcater probability 
that it is a diminutive of Sura, which was a cog- 
nomen in several Roman gentes. It would be 
formed from Sura on the same analogy as puella 
from puera, and tenellus from tener. There is 
no authority for writing the word Sylla, as is 
done by many modern writers. On coins and 
inscriptions we always find Sula or Sulla, never 
Sylla. 1. P., great-grandfather of the dictator 
Sulla, and grandson of P. Cornelius Rufinus, 
who was twice consul in the Samnite wars. 
Vid. Rurinus, ConxEeLivus. His father is not 
mentioned. He was flamen dialis, and likewise 
prætor urbanus and peregrinus in B.C. 212, 
when he presided over the first celebration of 
the Ludi Apollinares.—2. P., son of No. 1, and 
grandfather of the dictator Sulla, was pretor in 
186.—3. L., son of No. 2, and father of the dic- 
tator Sulla, lived in obscurity, and left his son 
only a slender fortune.—4. L. surnamed Feriz, 
the dictator, was born in 138. Although his 
father left him only a small property, his means 
were sufficient to secure for him a good educa- 
tion. He studied the Greek and Roman litera- 
ture with diligence and success, and appears 
early to have imbibed that love for literature 
and art by which he was distinguished through- 
out life. Atthe same timc he prosecuted pleas- 
ure with equal ardor, and his youth, as well as 
his manhood, was disgraced by the most sensual 
vices. Still his love of pleasure did not absorb 
all his time, nor did it emasculate his mind; for 
no Roman during the latter days of the repub- 
lic, With the exception of Julius Cesar, had a 
clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of 
character, or a firmer will. The slender prop- 
erty of Sulla was increased by the liberality of 
his step-mother and of a courtesan named Ni- 
copolis, both of whom left him all their fortune. 
His means, though still scanty for a Roman no- 
ble, now enabled him to aspire to the honors of 
the state. He was questor in 107, when he 
served undcr Marius in Africa. Hitherto he 
had only been known for his profligacy ; but he 
displayed both zeal and ability in the discharge 
of his duties, and soon gained the approbation 
of his commander, and the affections of the sol- 
diers. It was to Sulla that Jugurtha was de- 
livered by Bocchus; and the questor thus 
shared with the consul the glory of bringing 
this war to aconclusion. Sulla himself was so 
proud of his share in the success, that he had a 
seal ring engraved, representing the surrender 


| of Jugurtha, which he continued to wear till the 


Suter (Sulcitanus: now Sulci), an ancient | 


town in Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, 
and a place of considerable maritime and com- 
mercial importance. Jt was situated on a prom- 


day of his death. Sulla continucd to serve un- 
der Marius with great distinction in tlic cam- 
paigns against the Cimbri and Teutones ; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the risiug fame of 


ontory on the south western corner of the island. , his officer, Sulla left Marius in 102, and took a 
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command under the collcague of Marius, Q. 
Catulus, who intrusted the chief management 
of the war to Sulla. Sulla now returned to 
Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years. He was pretor in 93, and in 
the following year (92) was sent as propretor 
into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate 
to restorc Ariobarzanes to his kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, from which he had been expelled by 
Mithradates. Sulla met with complete success. 
He defeated Gordius, the general of Mithrada- 
tes, in Cappadocia, and placed Ariobarzanes on 
the throne. The enmity betwecn Marius and 
Sulla now assumed a more deadly form. Sul- 
la's ability and increasing reputation had already 
led the aristocratical party to look up to him as 
one of their leaders ; and thus political animos- 
ity was added to private hatred. In addition 
to this, Marius and Sulla were both anxious to 
obtain the command of the impending war 
against Mithradates ; and the success which 
attended Sulla's recent operations in the East 
had increased his popularity, and pointed him 
out as the most suitable person for this import- 
ant command. About this time Docchus erect- 
ed in the Capitol gilded figures, representing the 
surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla, at which Marius 
was so enraged that he could scarcely be pre- 
vented from removing them by force. The ex- 
asperation of both parties became so violent that 
they nearly had recourse to arms against each 
other; but the breaking out of the Social war 
hushed all private quarrels for the time. Mari- 
us and Sulla both took an active part in the war 
against the common foe. But Marius was now 


advanced in years; and he had the deep morti- | 


fication of finding that his achievements were 
ihrown into the shade by the superior energy 
of his rival. Sulla gained some brilliant vic- 
tories over the enemy, and took Bovianum, the 
chief town of the Samnites. He was elected 
consul for 88, and received from the senate the 
command of the Mithradatic war. The events 
which followed—lis expulsion from Rome by 
Marius, his return to the city at the head of his 
legions, and the proscription of Marius and his 
leading adherents—are related in the life of Ma- 
rius. Sulla remained at Rome till the end of the 
year, and set out for Greece at the beginning of 
87, in order to carry on the war against Mithra- 
dates. He landed at Dyrrhachium, and forth- 
with marched against Athens, which had be- 
come the head-quarters of the Mithradatic cause 
in Greece. After a long and obstinate siege, 
Athens was taken by storm on the 1st of March 
in 86, and was given up to rapine and plunder. 
Sulla then marched against Archelaus, the gen- 
eral of Mithradates, whom he defeated in the 
neighborhood of Cheronea in Beotia; and in 
the following year he again gained a decisive 
victory over the same general near Orchome- 
nus. But while Sulla was carrying on the war 
with such suecess in Greece, liis enemies had 
obtained the upper hand in Italy. The consul 
Cinna, who had been driven out of Rome by his 
colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla's departure 
from Italy, had entered it again with Marius at 
the close of the year. Both Cinna and Marius 
were appointed consuls 86, and all the regula- 
tions of Sulla were swept away. Sulla, how- 
ever, would not return to Italy till he had brought 
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the war against Mithradates to a conclusion. 
After driving the generals of Mithradates out 
of Greece, Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and 
early in 84 concluded a peace with the king of 
Pontus. He now turned his arms against Fim- 
bria, who had been appointed by the Marian 
party as his successor in the command. But 
the troops of Fimbria deserted their general, 
who put an end to his own life. Sulla now pre- 
pared to return to Italy. After leaving his le- 
gate, L. Licinius Murena, in command of the 
province of Asia, with two legions, hc set sail 
with his own army to Athens. While prepar- 
ing for his deadly struggle in Italy, he did not 
lose his intercst in litcrature. He carried with 
him from Athens to Rome the valuable library 
of Apellicon of Teos, which contained most of 
the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. Vid. 
APELLICON. He landed at Brundisium in the 
spring of 83. The Marian party far outnum- 
bered him in troops, and had every prospect of 
victory. By bribery and promises, however, 
Sulla gained over a large number of tlhe Marian 
soldiers, and he persuaded many of the Italian 
towns to espouse his cause. In the field his 
efforts were crowned by equal success; and he 
was ably supported by several of the Roman 
nobles, who espoused his cause in different 
parts of Italy. Of these one of the most dis- 
tinguished was the young Cn. Pompey, who- 
was at the time only twenty-thrce years of age. 
Vid. Pomperus, No. 10. In the following year 
(82) the struggle was brought to a close by the 
decisive battle gaincd by Sulla over the Sam- 
nites and Lucanians undcr Pontius Telesinus 
before the Colline gate of Rome. This victory 
was followed by the surrender of Preneste and 
the death of the younger Marius, who had taken 
refuge in this town. Sulla was now master of 
Rome and Italy; and he resolved to take the 
most ample vengeance upon his enemies, and 
to extirpate the popular party. One of his first 
acts was to draw up a list of his cncmies who 
were to be put to death, called a Proscriptio. It 
was the first instance of the kind in Roman 
history. All persons in this list were outlaws 
who might be killed by any one with impunity, 
even by slaves ; their property was confiscated 
to the state, and was to be sold by public auc- 
tion; theirchildren and grandchildren lost their 
votes in the comitia, and were excluded from 
all public offices. Further, all who killed a pro- 
scribed person received two talents as a re- 
ward, and whoever sheltered such a person was 
punished with death. "Terror now reigned, not 
only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists 
of the proscribed constantly appeared. No one 
was safe; for Sulla gratified his friends by plac- 
ing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, or 
persons whose property was coveted by his ad- 
herents. The confiscated property, it is true, 
belonged tothe state, and had to be sold by pub- 
lic auction, but the friends and dependents of 
Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, as no one 
dared to bid against them. The number of per- 
sons who perished by the proscriptions is stated 
differently, but it appears to have amounted to 
many thousands. At the commencement of 
these horrors Sulla had been appointed dictator 
for as long a time as he judged to be necessary. 

This was toward the close of 81. Sulla's chief 
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object in being invested with the dictatorship 
was to carry into execution, in a legal manner, 
the great reforms which he meditated in the 
constitution and the administration of justice. 
He had no intention of abolishing the republic, 
and, consequently, he caused consuls to be elect- 
ed for the following year, and was elected to the 
Office himself in 80, while he continued to hold 
the dictatorship. The general object of Sulla’s 
reforms was to restore, as far as possible, the 
ancient Roman constitution, and to give back 
to the senate and the aristocracy the power 
which they had lost. Thus he deprived the 
tribunes of the plebs of all real power, and ‘abol- 
ished altogether the legislative and judicial fune- 
tions of the comitia tributa. At the beginning 
of 81, he celebrated a splendid triumph on ac- 
count of his victory over Mithradates. In a 
speech which he delivered to the people at the 
close of the ceremony, he claimed for himself 
the surname of Feliz, as he attributed his suc- 
cess in life to the favor of the gods. In order 
to strengthen his power, Sulla established mili- 
tary colonies throughout Italy. The inhabit- 
ants of the Italian towns, which had fought 
against Sulla, were deprived of the full Roman 
franchise, and were only allowed to retain the 
commercium: their land was confiscated and 
given to the soldiers who had fought under him. 
Twenty-three legions, or, according to another 
statement, forty-seven legions, received grants 
of land in various parts of Italy. A great num- 
ber of these colonies was settled in Etruria, the 
population of which was thus almost entirely 
changed. These colonies had the strongest in- 


terest in upholding the institutions of Sulla, | 


since any attempt to invalidate the latter would 
have endangered their newly-acquired posses- 
sions. Sulla likewise created at Rome a kind 
of body-guard for his protection by giving the 
citizenship to a great number of slaves who had 
belonged to persons proscribed by him. The 
slaves ‘thus rewarded are said to have been as 
many as ten thousand, and were called Cornelii 
after him as their patron. After holding the 
dictatorship till the beginning of 79, Sulla re- 
signed this office, to the surprise of all classes. 
He retired to his estate at Puteoli, and there, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature and art, 
he passed the remainder of his life in those lit- 
erary and sensual enjoyments in which he had 
always taken so much pleasure. His dissolute 
mode of life hastened his death. The imme- 
diate cause of his death was the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, but some time before he had been 
suffering from the disgusting disease, which is 
known in modern times by the name of Morbus 
Pediculosus, or Phthiriasis. He died in 78, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was honored with 
a public funeral, and a monument was erected 
to him in the Campus Martius, the inscription 


on which had been composed by himself. It, 


stated that none of his friends ever did him a 
kindness, and none of his enemies a wrong, 
without being fully repaid. Sulla was married 
five times : 1. To Ilia or Julia, who bore him a 
daughter, married to Q. Pompeius Rufus, the 
son of Sulla’s colleague in the consulship in 88 ; 
2. To Alia; 3. To Celia; 4. To Cecilia Me- 
tella, who bore him a son, wlio died before Sulla, 
and likewise twins, a son and a daughter; 5. 
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Valeria, who bore him a daughter after his 
death. Sulla wrote a history of his own life 
and times, called Memoirs (Ymopvguara) It 
was dedicated to L. Lucullus, and extended to 
twenty-two books, the last of which was finish- 
ed by Sulla a few days before his death. He 
also wrote Fabule Atellane, and the Greek 
Anthology contains a short epigram which is 
ascribed to him.—5. Fausrus, son of the dic- 
tator by his fourth wife Cecilia Metella, and a 
twin brother of Fausta, was born not long be- 
fore 88, the year in which his father obtained 
the first consulship. He and his sister received 
the names of Faustus and Fausta respectively 
on account of the good fortune of their father. 
At the death of his father in 78, Faustus and 
his sister were left under the guardianship of 
L. Lucullus. Faustus accompanied Pompey 
into Asia, and was the first who mounted the 
walls of the temple of Jerusalem in 63. In 60 
he exhibited the gladiatorial games which his 
father in his last will had enjoined upon him. 
In 54 he was quæstor. In 52 he received from 
the senate the commission to rebuild the Curia 
Hostilia, which had been burned down in the 
tumults following the murder of Clodius, and 
which was henceforward to be called the Curia 
Cornelia, in honor of Faustus and his father. 
He married Pompey’s daughter, and sided with 
his father-in-law in the civil war. He was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, and subse- 
| quently joined the leaders of his party in Africa. 
| After the battle of Thapsus in 46, he attempted 
to escape into Mauretania, but was taken pris- 
oner by P. Sittius, and carried to Cæsar. Upon 
his arrival in Cæsar’s camp he was murdered 
| by the soldiers in a tumult. Faustus seems 
only to have resembled his father in his extrava- 
gance. We know from Cicero that he was 
overwhelmed with debt at the breaking out of 
the civil war.—6. P., nephew of the dictator, 
was elected consul along with P. Autronius 
Petus for the year 65, but neither he nor his 
colleague entered upon the office, as they were 
accused of bribery by L. Torquatus the younger, 
and were condemned. It was currently be- 
lieved that Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s 
conspiracies, and he was accordingly accused 
of this crime by his former accuser, L. Torqua- 
tus, and by C. Cornelius. He was defended by 
Hortensfus and Cicero, and the speech of the 
latter on his behalf is still extant. He was ac- 
quitted ; but, independent of the testimony of 
Sallust (Cat., 17), his guilt may almost be in- 
ferred from the embarrassment of his advocate. 
In the civil war Sulla espoused Cesar's cause. 
He served under him as legate in Greece, and 
commanded along with Cesar himself the right 
wing at the battle of Pharsalia (48). He died 
in 45.—7. Serv., brother of No. 6, took part in 
both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His guilt was 
| so eyident that no one was willing to defend 
| him; but we do not read that he was put to 
| death along with the other conspirators. 

SuLmo (Sulmonensis). 1. (Now Sulmona), a 
town of the Peligni, in the country of the Sa- 
bines, seven miles south of Corfinium, on the 
road to Capua, and situated ontwo small mount- 
ain streams, the water of which was exceed- 
ingly cold: hence we find the town called by 

It is celebrated as the 
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, the poets gelidus Sulmo. 
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birth-place of Ovid. It was destroyed by Sulla, 
but was afterward restored, and is mentioned 
as a Roman colony.—2. (Now Sermoneta), an 
ancient town of the Volsci in Latium, on the 
Ufens, which lad disappeared in Pliny’s time. 

SurLricía, a Roman poetess, who flourished 
toward the close of the first century, celebrated 
for sundry amatory effusions, addressed to her 
husband Calenus. Their general character may 
be gathered from the expressions of Martial, 
Ausonius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, by all of 
whom they are noticed. There is extant a sa- 
tirical poem, in seventy hexameters, on tlie 
edict of Domitian, by which philosophers were 
banished from Rome and from Italy, which is 
ascribed to Sulpicia by many modern critics. 
It is generally appended to the editions of Ju- 
venal and Persius. 

SuLpicía Gens, was one of the most ancient 
Roman gentes, and produced a succession of 
distinguished men, from the foundation of the 
republic to the imperial period. The chief fam- 
ilies of the Sulpicii during the republican period 
bore the names of Camerrnus, GALBA, GALLUS, 
Rurus (given below), SAVERRIO. 

Sutpicrus APOLLINARIS, a contemporary of 
A. Gellius, was a learned grammarian. There 
are two poems in the Latin Anthology purport- 
ing to be written by Sulpicius of Carthage, 
whom some identify with the above-named Sul- 
picius Apollinaris. One of these poems con- 
sists of seventy-two lines, giving tlie argument 
of the twelve books of Virgil's Æneid, six lines 
being devoted to each book. 

SurPicius Rufus. 1. P., one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of his time, was born B.C. 
124. He commenced public life as a supporter 
of the aristocratical party, and acquired great 
influence in the state by his splendid talents 
while he was still young. In 93 he was ques- 
tor, and in 89 he served as legate of the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war. In 
88 he was elected to the tribunate ; but he de- 
serted the aristocratical party, and joined Ma- 
rius. The causes of this sudden change are 
not expressly stated ; but we are told that he 
was overwhelmed with debt; and there can be 
little doubt that he was bought by Marius. Sul- 
picius brought forward a law in favor of Marius 
and his party, of which an account is given un- 
der Marius. When Sulla marched upon Rome 
at the head of his army, Marius and Sulpicius 
took to flight. Marius succeeded in making his 
escape to Africa, but Sulpicius was discovered 
in a Villa and put to death.—2. P., probably son 
or grandson of the last, was one of Casar’s le- 
gates in Gaul and in the civil war. He was 
pretor in 48. Cicero addresses him in 45 as 
imperator. It appears that he was at that time 
in Illyricum, along with Vatinius. — 3. Serv., 
with the surname Lemont, indicating the tribe 
to which he belonged, was a contemporary and 
friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. 
He first devoted himself to oratory, and he 
studied this art with Cicero in his youth. He 
afterward studied law; and he became one of 
the best jurists as Well as most eloquent orators 
of his age. He was questor of the district of 
Ostia in 74; curule «dile 69; prætor 65; and 
consul 51 with M. Claudius Marcellus. 
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SURIUS. 


war, and was appointed by Cæsar proconsul of 
Achaia (46 or 45). He died in 43 in the camp 
of M. Antony, having been sent by the senate 
on a mission to Antony, who was besieging Dec. 
Brutus in Mutina. Sulpicius wrote a great num- 
ber of legal works. He is often cited by the 
jurists whose writings are excerpted in the Di- 
gest; but there is no excerpt directly from him 
in the Digest. He had numerous pupils, the 
most distinguished of whom were A. Ofilius and 
Alfenus Varus. There are extant in the collec- 
tion of Cicero’s Epistles (ad Fam., iv.) two let- 
ters from Sulpicius to Cicero, one of which is 
the well-known letter of consolation on the 
death of Tullia, the daughter of the orator. The 
same book contains several letters from Cicero 
to Sulpicius. He is also said to have written 
some erotic poetry. Sulpicius left a son Ser- 
vius, who is frequently mentioned in Cicero's 
correspondence. 

[Sumeria (Xovugría), an ancient city in the 


‘eastern part of Arcadia, in the district Mena- 


lia, said to have derived its name from Suma- 
teus, a son of Lycaon: after the founding of 
Megalopolis, it fell into decay.] 

Summinus, a derivative from summus, the 
highest, an ancient Roman or Etruscan divin- 
ity, who was equal or even of higher rank than 
Jupiter. In fact, he may be regarded as the Ju- 
piter of the night; for, as Jupiter was the god 
of heaven in the bright day, so Summanus was 
the god of the nocturnal heaven, and hurled his 
thunderbolts during the night. Summanus had 
a temple at Rome near the Circus Maximus, and 
there was a representation of him in the pedi- 
ment of the Capitoline temple. 

Sunium (Lotvviov: Xovvievs: now Cape Co- 
lonni), a celebrated promontory forming the 
southern extremity of Attica, with a town of 
the same name upon it. Here was a splendid 
temple of Minerva (Athena), elevated three 
hundred feet above the sea, the columns of 
which are still extant, and have given the mod- 
ern name to the promontory. It was fortified 
by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, 
and remains of the ancient walls, with the tem- 
ple of Minérva (Athena), are still extant. 

Sunonensis Lacus (now Lake Sabanjah), a 
lake in Bithynia, between the Ascania Palus 
and the River Sangarius, near Nicomedia. 

SUPERBUS, Tarquinius. Vid. TArqUINIUS. 

[Surerum, Mare. Vid. Apria.] 

Sura, LentúLUS. Vid. LENTULUS, No. 9. 

Sura, L. LiciNius, an intimate friend of Tra- 
jan, and three times consul, in A.D. 98, 102, and 
107. Onthe death of Sura, Trajan honored him 
with a public funeral, and erected baths to per- 
petuate his memory. ‘Two of Pliny’s letters 
are addressed to him. 

Stra (Zodpa: now Surie) a town of Syria, 
in the district Chalybonitis, on the Euphrates, 
a little west of Thapsacus. 

SURANI Or Suarni (Zovpavo(), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, near tlie Porte Caucasie and 
the River Rha. "Their country contained many 
gold mines. 

Surenas, the general of the Parthians who 
defeated Crassus in B.C. 54. Vid. Crassus: 

Surius (Zoóptoc), a tributary of the Phasis in 


llus. He ap- | Colchis, the water of which had the power of 
pears to have espoused Casar’s side in the civil | forming petrifactions. 


At its confluence with 


SURRENTINI COLLES. 


the Phasis stood a town named Surium (Zov-— 


ptov). The plain through which it flows is still 
called Suram. 

SunnENTINI Cortes. Vid. SURRENTUM. 

SURRENTUM (Surrentinus : now Sorrento), an 
ancient town of Campania, opposite Caprez, 
and situated on the promontory (Promontorium 
Minerve, now Punta della Campanella) sepa- 
rating the Sinus Pestanus from the Sinus Pu- 
teolanus. It was subsequently a Roman col- 
ony, and on the hills (Surrentini Colles) in its 
neighborhood was grown one of the best wines 
in Italy, which was strongly recommended to 
convalescents on account of its thinness and 
wholesomeness. 

Susa, gen. -orum (rà Lotsa: in the Old Test- 
ament, Shushan: Zoócioc, Susianus: ruins at 
Shus), the winter residence of the Persian kings, 
stood in the district Cissia of the province Su- 
Siana, on the eastern bank of the River Cho- 
aspes. Its name in old Persian signifies Lily, 
and that flower is said to abound in the plain in 
which the city stood. It was of a quadrangular 
form, one hundred and twenty (or, according to 
others, two hundred) stadia in circuit, and with- 
out fortifications ; but it had a strongly-fortified 
citadel, containing the palace and treasury of 
the Persian kings. The Greek name of this 
citadel, Memnonice or Memnonium, is perhaps 
a corruption of the Aramaic Maaninon, a fort- 
ress ; and this easy confusion of terms gave rise 
to the fable that the city was founded by Titho- 
nus, the father of Memuon. A historical tra- 
dition ascribes its erection to Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, but it existed already in the time of 
Daniel. (Dan., viii.,2.) (There is, however, a 
difficulty as to the identification of the Shushan 
of Daniel with the Susa of the Greeks, and as 
to the true position of the River Ulai or Eu- 
leus, Which can not be discussed within the 
limits of this article.) The climate of Susa was 
very hot, and hence the choice of it for the win- 
ter palace. It was here that Alexander and his 
generals celebrated their nuptials with the Per- 
sian princesses, D.C. 325. The site of Susa is 
now marked by extensive mounds, on which 
are found fragments of bricks and broken pot- 
tery, with cuneiform inscriptions. 

Susirión (Zovcapíov), to whom the origin of 

the Attic Comedy is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to the 
village of Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat of 
the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus). This ac- 
count agrees with the claim which the Mega- 
rians asserted to the invention of comedy, and 
which was generally admitted. Before the time 
of Susarion, there was, no doubt, practiced at 
Tearia and the other Attic villages, that extem- 
pore jesting and buffoonery which formed a 
marked feature of the festivals of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus); but Susarion was the first who so reg- 
ulated this species of amusement as to lay the 
foundation of Comedy, properly so called. The 
Megaric comedy appears to have flourished, in 
its full development, about B.C. 600 and on- 
ward; and it was introduced by Susarion into 
Attica between 580-564. 
,, [Susta (Zoveía: now Susen or Suseni), a city 
of Aria, on the borders of Parthia, probably iden- 
tical with the Suphtha of Ptolemy, and assigned 
by him to Parthia. ] 


SYBARIS. 


Susiana, -n, or Susis (7 Eove1avñ, 7 Lovoic: 
nearly corresponding to Khuzistan), one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 
lay between Babylonia and Persis, and between 


- Mount Parachoatras and the head of the Per- 





Sian Gulf. In this last direction, its coast ex- 
tended from the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Tigris to about the mouth of the River. 
Oroatis (now Tab). It was divided from Per- 
sis on the southeast and east by a mountainous 
tract, inhabited by independent tribes, who made 
even the kings of Persia pay them for a safe 
passage. The chief pass through these mount- 
ains was called Susides or Persides Porte (Xov. 
aides rúda:, ai rúdas at Mepoídes, Xovatáóec mé- 
tpar): its position is uncertain ; perhaps it was 
the pass of Kelahi Sefid, in the upper valley of 
the Tab. On the north it was separated from 
Great Media by Mount Charbanus, an eastern 
branch of Mount Zagros, which contained the 
sources of the chief rivers of Susiana, the Cuo- 
ASPES, the Coprates, and the Euaus (the Pa- 
SITIGRIS Came from the mountains on tlie east). 
On the west it was divided from Assyria by an 
imaginary line drawn south from near the Me- 
dian pass in Mount Zagros to the Tigris, and 
from Babylonia by the Tigris itself. The coun- 
try was mountainous and cool in the north, and 
low and very hot in the south, and the coast 
along the Persian Gulfwas marshy. ‘The mount- 
ains were inhabited by various wild and inde- 
pendent tribes, and the plains by a quiet agri- 
cultural people, of the Semitic race, called Su- 
sii or Susiani. 

Surrium (Sutrinus: now Sutri), an ancient 
town of Etruria, on the eastern side of the Sal- 
tus Ciminius, and on the road from Vulsinii to 
Rome. It was taken by the Romans at au early 
period ; and in B.C. 383, or seven years after 
the capture of Rome by the Gauls, it was made 
a Romancolony. It was celebrated for its fidel- 
ity to Rome, and was, in consequence, besieged 
several times by the Etruscans. On one occa- 
sion it was obliged to surrender to the Etrus- 
cans, but was retaken by Camillus in the same 
day, whence arose the proverb 2re Sutrium. 
There are still remains of the walls and tombs 
of the ancient town. 

SyacEr (vaypoc) 1. One of the alleged ante- 
Homeric poets, is said to have flourished after 
Orpheus and Museus, and to have been the first 
who sang the Trojan war.—[2. A Lacedemo- 
nian, deputy from Sparta when the Greeks sent 
to Gelon of Syracuse to ask his aid against 
Xerxes, rejected, on behalf of his state, Gelon’s 
demand to have the supreme command of the 
expedition. } 

Syacrus (Eva ypos axpa), the greatest promon- 
tory of Arabia, is described differently by differ- 
ent ancient writers, but is most probably to be 
identified with the easternmost headland of the 
whole peninsula, Ras-el-Had. 

S¥piris (Xúbapic). 1. (Now Coscile or Siba- 
ri), a river in Lucania, flowing by the city of 
the same name, and falling into the Crathis. 
It derived its name from the fountain Sybaris, 
near Bura, in Achaia.—2. (Zvb6apirns, Sybarita), 
a celebrated Greek town in Lucania, was sit- 
uated between the rivers Sybaris and Crathis, 
at a short distance from the Tarentine Gulf, and 
near the confines of Bruttium. It was founded 
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B.C. 720 by Acheans and Treezenians, and soon 
attained an extraordinary degree of prosperity 
and wealth. It carried on an extensive com- 
merce with Asia Minor and other countries on 
the Mediterranean, and its inhabitants became 
so notorious for their love of luxury and pleas- 
ure, that their name was employed to indicate 
any voluptuary. At the time of their highest 
prosperity their city was fifty stadia, or upward 
of six miles in circumference, and they exer- 
cised dominion over twenty-five towns, so that 
we are told they were able to bring into the 
field three hundred thousand men, a number, 
however, which appears incredible. But their 
prosperity was of short duration. The Achzans 
having expelled the Treezenian part of the pop- 
ulation, the latter took refuge at the neighbor- 
ing city of Croton, the inhabitants of which es- 
poused their cause. In the war which ensued 
between the two states, the Sybarites were com- 
pletely conquered by the Crotoniats, who fol- 
lowed up their victory by the capture of Syba- 
ris, Which they destroyed by turning the waters 
of the River Crathis against the town, B.C. 510. 
The greater number of the surviving Sybarites 
took refuge in other Greek cities in Italy ; but 
a few remained near their ancient town, and 
their descendants formed part of the population 
of Thurii, which was founded in 443 near Syba- 
ris. Vid. Tuur. 

SYBÓTA (rà 2úbora: Evbórioc : now Syvota), 
a number of small islands off the coast of Epi- 
rus, and opposite the promontory Leucimne in 
Corcyra, with a harbor of the same name on 
the main land. It was here that a naval battle 
was fought between the Corcyreans and Co- 
rinthians, B.C. 432, just before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war. 

Sycu£us or Sicuus, also called Acerpas. 
Vid. ACERBAS. à 

SYCHAR, Sycuem. Vid. Nearoris, No. 5. 

[Sycur1um, according to Livy,a place in Thes- 
salian Pelasgiotis, at the base of Mount Ossa.] 

[SvEpRA (in Strabo Xvdp7), a town on the 
coast of Cilicia Aspera, between Coracesium 
and Selinus. ] 

SYENE (Evývy: Eunvirns and Xvgv$jrgc, Sy- 
enites: ruins at Assouan), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, just below the 
First Cataract. It has been in all ages the 
southern frontier city of Egypt toward ZEthio- 
pia, and under the Romans it was kept by a 
garrison of three cohorts. From its neighbor- 
hood was obtained the fine red granite called 
Syenites lapis. It was also an important point 
in the astronomy and geography of the ancients, 
as it lay just under the tropic of Cancer, and 
was therefore chosen as tlie place through which 
they drew their chief parallel of latitude. Of 
course the sun was vertical to Syene at the 
time of the summer solstice, and a well was 
shown in which the reflection of the sun was 
then seen at noon ; or, as the rhetorician Aris- 
tides expresses it, the disc of the sun covered 
the well as a vessel is covered by its lid. 

SYENNESIS (Xvévveotc), a comnion name of 
the kings of Cilicia. Of these the most import- 
ant are, 1. A king of Cilicia, who joined with 
Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzar) in mediating be- 
tween Cyaxares and Alyattes, the kings re- 
spectively of Media and Lydia, probably in B.C. 
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SYMMACHUS, Q. AURELIUS. 


610.—2. Contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, 
to whom he was tributary. His daughter was 
married to Pixodarus.—3. Contemporary with 
Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), ruled over Cilicia, 
when the younger Cyrus marched through his 
country in his expedition against his brother 
Artaxerxes. [Vid. Eryaxa.] 

SYGAMBRI, SUGAMBRI, SIGAMBRI, SYCAMBRI OF 
SICAMBRI, One of the most powerful tribes of 
Germany at an early time, belonged to the Is- 
tevones, and dwelt originally north of the Ubii 
on the Rhine, whence they spread toward the 
north as far as the Lippe. The Sygambri are 
mentioned by Cesar, who invaded their terri- 
tory. They were conquered by Tiberius in the 
reign of Augustus, and a large number of them 
were transplanted to Gaul, where they received 
settlements between the Maas and the Rhine 
as Roman subjects. The portion of the Sy- 
gambri who remained in Germany withdrew 
further south, probably to the mountainous 
country in the neighborhood of the Taunus. 
Shortly afterward they disappear from history, 
and are not mentioned again till the time of 
Ptolemy, who places them much further north, 
close to the Bructeri and the Langobardi, some- 
where between the Vecht and the Yssel. Ata 
still later period we find them forming an im- 
portant part of the confederacy known under 
the name of Franci. 

Sytua. Vid. SuLLA. 

SvLLiux (2¢AAcov: probably ruins near Bol- 
kassku, north of Legelahkoi), a strongly-fortified 
town of Pamphylia, on a mountain forty stadia 
(four geographical miles) from the coast, be- 
tween Side and Aspendus. 

[SyLoson (ZvAocóv), son of /Eaces, younger 
brother of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 


-Banished by his brother, he went to Egypt, and 


thence to Persia, after the accession of Darius, 
who rewarded him for some previous favor with 
the tyranny of the island of Samos. Syloson 
ruled Samos till his death, and was succeeded 
in the sovereignty by his son Alaces.] 

Sytvanus. Vid. SILVANUS. 

SyLvius. Vid. SiLvius. 

SYMETHUS (Eúpatboç: now Giaretta), a river 
on the eastern coast of Sicily and at the foot of 
Mount ZEtna, forming the boundary between 
Leontini and Catana, on which stood the town 
of Centuripe. 

Syme (Búp : Lvpaioc, Zvueóc: now Symi), a 
small island off the southwestern coast of Caria, 
lay in the mouth of the Sinus Doridis, to the 
west of the promontory of Cynossema. It was 
one of the early Dorian states, that existed in 
the southwest of Asia Minor before the time of 
Homer. Its connection both with Cnidus and 
with Rhodes, between which it lay, is indicated 
by the tradition that it was peopled by a colony 
from Cnidus led by Chthonius, the son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and of Syme, the daughter of 
lalysus. Some time after the Trojan war, the 
Carians are said to have obtained possession of 
the island, but to have deserted it again in con- 
sequence of a severe drought. Its final settle- 
ment by the Dorians is ascribed to the time of 
their great migration. The island was reckon- 
ed at thirty-five miles in circuit. It had eight 
harbors and a town, which was also called Syme. 

SymMicnus, Q. AuréE ius, a distinguished 


SYMPLEGADES. 


scholar, statesman, and orator in the latter half : 


of the fourth century of the Christian era. By 
his example and authority, he inspired for a time 
new life and vigor into the literature of his 
country. He was educated in Gaul; and, hav- ` 
ing discharged the functions of questor and 

pretor, he was afterward appointed (A.D. 365) 

Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii; and in 

373 he was proconsul of Africa. His zeal for 

the ancient religion of Rome checked for a | 
while the prosperous current of his fortunes, | 
and involved him in danger and disgrace. Hav. 
ing been chosen by the senate to remonstrate 

with Gratian on the removal of the altar of Vic- 

tory (382) from their council hall, and on the 

curtailment of the sums annually allowed for 

the maintenance of the Vestal Virgins, and for 

the public celebration of sacred rites, he was | 
ordered by the indignant emperor to quit his | 
presence, and to withdraw himself to a distance | 
of one hundred miles from Rome. Nothing | 
daunted by this repulse, when appointed prefect 

of the city (384) after the death of his perse- . 
cutor, he addressed an elaborate epistle to Va- 

lentinianus, again urging the restoration of the 

pagan deities to their former honors. This ap- 

plication was resisted by St. Ambrose, and was | 
again unsuccessful. Symmachus afterward es- 

poused the cause of the usurper Maximus (387) ; 

but he was pardoned by Theodosius, and raised | 
to the consulship in 391. His personal charac- 
ter seems to have been unimpeachable, as he 
performed the duties of the high offices which 
he filled in succession with a degree of mild- | 
ness, firmness, and integrity seldom found | 
among statesmen in that corrupt age. The ex- | 
tant works of Symmachus are, 1. Epistolarum | 
Libri X., published after his death by his son. | 
The last book contains his official correspond- 
ence, and is chiefly composed of the letters pre- | 
sented by him when prefect of the city to the 
emperors under whom he served. The remain- | 
ing books comprise a multitude of epistles, ad- 

dressed to a wide circle of relations, friends, | 
and acquaintances. 2. Novem Orationum Frag- | 
menta, published for the first time by Mai from 
a palimpsest in the Ambrosian library, Mediolan., 
1815. "The best editions of the epistles are by 
Juretus, Paris, 1604, and by Scioppius, Mogunt., 
1608. 

[SYMPLEGADES (LuurdAnyadec). 
InsurLÆæ.] 

Syniisivs (Zvvéotoc), one of the most elegant 
of the ancient Christian writers, was a native 
of Cyrene, and devoted himself to the study of 
Greek literature, first in his own city, and after- 
ward at Alexandrea, where he heard Hypatia. 
He became celebrated for his skill in eloquence 
and poetry, as well as in philosophy, in which 
he was a follower of Plato. About A.D. 397, 
he was sent by his fellow-citizens of Cyrene on 
an embassy to Constantinople, to present the 
Emperor Arcadius with a crown of gold, on 
which occasion he delivered an oration on the 
government of a kingdom (epi Paotdciac) 
which is still extant. Soon after this he em- 
braced Christianity, and in 410 was ordained 
bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of the Libyan ; 
Pentapolis. He presided over his diocese with : 
energy and success for about twenty years, and 
died about 430. His writings have been objects 


i 





Vid. CYANES® 


| by Archias the Corinthian. 
i inally confined to the island Ortygia lying im- 


SYRACUSZ. 


of admiration both to ancient and modern schol- 
ars, and have obtained for him the surname 
of Philosopher. ‘The best edition of his works 
is by Morel, Paris, 1612; much improved and 
enlarged, Paris, 1633 ; reprinted, 1640. [His 
"Yuvor (Hymns), ten in number, are contained 
in Boissonade's Lyrici Graci, Paris, 1825, 18mo.] 

SYNNÁDA, also Synnas (rà Zóvvaóa: Xvvva- 
deúc, Synnadensis : now probably ruins at Afiont- 
Kara- Hisar), a city in the north of Phrygia Sal- 
utaris, at first inconsiderable, but afterward a 
place of much importance, and, from the time 
of Constantine, the capital of Phrygia Salutaris. 
It stood in a fruitful plain, planted with olives, 
near a mountain from which was quarried the 
very celebrated Synnadic marble, which was of 
a beautiful white, with red veins and spots (Zvv- 
vadiKoc A£8oc, Synnadicus lapis, called also Do- 
cimiticus, from a still nearer place, Docimia). 

SyPHAx (Zíoaf) king of the Massesylians, 
the westernmost tribe of the Numidians. His 
history is related in the life of his contemporary 
and rival, Masrnissa. Syphax was taken pris- 
oner by Masinissa B.C. 203, and was sent by 
Scipio, under the charge of Lelius, to Rome. 
Polybius states that he was one of the captives 
who adorned the triumph of Scipio, and that he 
died in confinement shortly after. Livy, on the 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that 
ignominy by a timely death at Tibur, whither 
he had been transferred from Alba. 

Syrico. Vid. Syracusæ. 

SYRACUSE (Evpáxovoa. Or ZXupákooca, Ton. 
Xvpükovca:, also Lupakotoa, Evpaxovon : Evpa- 
kovctoc, Xvpakóotoc, Syracusanus ; now Siracu- 
sa in Italian, Syracuse in English), the wealth- 
iest and most populous town in Sicily, was sit- 
uated on the southern part of the eastern coast, 


four hundred stadia north of the promontory 


Plemmyrium, and ten stadia northeast of the 


| mouth of the River Anapus, near the lake or 


marsh called Syraco (Evpaxó), from which it 
derived its name. It was founded B.C. 734, 
One year after the foundation of Naxos, by a 
colony of Corinthians and other Dorians, led 
The town was orig- 


mediately off the coast ; but it afterward spread 
over the neighboring main land, and at the 
time of its greatest extension under the elder 
Dionysius it consisted of five distinct towns, 
each surrounded by separate walls. Some writ- 
ers, indeed, describe Syracuse as consisting of 
four towns, but this simply arises from the 
fact that Epipole was frequently not reckoned 
a portion of the city. These five towns were, 
1. Ortyeta ('Oprvyía), frequéntly called simply 
the IstaND (Nácoc or Nzooc), an island of an 
oblong shape, about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, lying between the Great Harbor on the 
west and the Little Harbor on the east. It 
was, as has been already remarked, the por- 
tion of the city first built, and it contained the 
citadel or Acropolis, surrounded by double walls, 
which Timoleon caused to be destroyed. In 
this island also was the celebrated fountain of 
Arethusa. It was originally separated from the 
main land by a narrow channel, which was sub- 
sequently filled up by a causeway; but this 
causeway must at a stil! later time have been 


| swept away since we find in the Roman period 
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that the island was connected with the main land 
by means of a bridge.—2. Acnrapina ('Aypa- 
div»), occupied originally the high ground of the 
peninsula north of Ortygia, and was surrounded 
on the north and east by the sea. "l'he lower 
ground between Achradina and Ortygia was at 
first not included in the fortifications of either, 
but was employed partly for religious proces- 
sions and partly for the burial of the dead. ‘At 
the time of the siege of Syracuse by the Athe- 
nians in the Peloponnesian war (415), the city 
consisted only of the two parts already men- | 
tioned, Ortygia forming the inner and Achra- | 
dina the outer city, but separated, as explained 
above, by the low ground between the two.— 
3. Tycur (Tóyg), named after the temple of 
Tyche or Fortune, was situated northwest of 
Achradina, in the direction of the port called 
Trogilus. At the time of the Athenian siege 
of Syraeuse it was only an unfortified suburb, 
but it afterward became the most populous part 
of the city. In this quarter stood the Gymna- 
sium.—4. Nearónis (Néa «óAi), nearly south- 
west of Achradina, was also, at the time of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, merely a suburb, 
and called Temenires; from having within it 
the statue and consecrated ground of Apollo 
Temenites. Neapolis contained the chief the- 
atre of Syracuse, which was the largest in all 
Sicily, and many temples.—5. ErrrðL Ææ (ai 'Erı- 
rrodaí), a space of ground rising above the three 
quarters of Achradina, Tyche, and Neapolis, 
which gradually diminished in breadth as it 
rose higher, until it ended in a small conical 
mound. This rising ground was surrounded 
with strong walls by the elder Dionysius, and 
was thus included in Syracuse, which now be- 
came one of the most strongly fortified cities of 
the ancient world. The highest point of Epi- 
pole was called Euryelus (Etpiydoc), on which 
stood the fort Labdalum (Aábdalov). After Epi- 
pole had been added to the city, the circumfer- 
ence of Syracuse was one hundred and eighty 
stadia, or upward of twenty-two English miles ; 
and the entire population of the city is supposed 
to have amounted to five hundred thousand 
souls at the time ofits greatest prosperity. Syr- 
acuse had two harbors. The Great Harbor, 
still called Porto Maggiore, is a splendid bay 
about five miles in circumference, formed by the 
island Ortygia and the promontory Plemmy- 
rium. The Small Harbor, also called Laccius 
(Adxxzo¢), lying between Ortygia and Achradi- 
na, Was capacious enough to receive a large 
fleet of ships of war. There were several stone 
quarries (laulumie) in Syracuse, which are fre- 
quently mentioned by ancient writers, and in 
which the unfortunate Athenian prisoners were 
confined. ‘These quarries were partly in Achra- 
dina, on the descent from the higher ground to 
the lower level toward Ortygia, and partly in 
Neapolis, under the southern cliff of Epipole. 
From them was taken the stone of which the 
city was built. On one side of these quarries 
is the remarkable excavation, called the Ear of 
Dionysius, in which it is said that this tyrant 
confined the persons whom he suspected, and 
that he was able from a little apartment above | 
to overhear the conversation of his captives. 
This tale, however, is clearly an invention. 
The city was supplied with water from an aque- | 
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duct, which was constructed by Gelon and im 
proved by Hieron. It was brought through 
Epipole and Neapolis to Achradina and Ortygia. 
The modern city of Syracuse is confined to the 
island. The remaining quarters of the ancient 
city are now uninhabited, and their position 
marked only by a few ruins. Of these the most 
important are the remains of the great theatre, 
and of an amphitheatre of the Roman period. 
The government of Syracuse was originally an 
aristocracy ; and the political power was in the 
hands of the landed proprietors, called Geomori 
orGamori. Incourse oftime the people, having 
increased in numbers and wealth, expelled the 
Geomori and established a democracy. But 
this form of government did not lastlong. Ge- 
lon espoused the cause of the aristocratical 
party, and proceeded to restore them by force 
of arms ; but on his approach the people opened 
the gates to him, and he was acknowledged 
without opposition tyrant or sovereign of Syr- 
acuse, B.C. 485. Under his rule and that of 
his brother Hieron, Syracuse was raised to an 
unexampled degree of wealth and prosperity. 
Hieron died in 467, and was succeeded by his 
brother Thrasybulus; but the rapacity and cru- 
elty of the latter soon provoked a revolt among 
his subjects, which led to his deposition and the 
establishment of a democratical form of govern- 
ment. The next most important event in the 
history of Syracuse was the siege of the city by 
the Athenians, which ended in the total de- 
struction of the great Athenian armament in 
413. The democracy continued to exist in Syr- 
acuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius made 
himself tyrant of the city. After a long and 
prosperous reign, he was succeeded in 367 
by his son, the younger Dionysius, who was 
finally expelled by Timoleon in 343. A repub- 
lican form of government was again establish- 
ed; but it did not last long; and in 317 Syra- 
cuse fell under the sway of Agathocles. This 
tyrant died in 289; and the city being distract- 
ed by factions, the Syracusans voluntarily con- 
ferred the supreme power upon Hieron II., with 
the title of king, in 270. Hieron cultivated 
friendly relations with the Romans; but on his 
death in 216, at the advanced age of ninety-two, 
his grandson Hieronymus, who succeeded him, 
espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Ro- 
man army under Marcellus was sent against 
Syracuse ; and after a siege of two years, during 
which Archimedes assisted his fellow-citizens 
by the construction of various engines of war 
(vid. ARcHIMEDEs), the city was taken by Mar- 
cellusin 212. From this time Syracuse became 
a town of the Roman province of Sicily. 

[Syracusanus Portus (Zvpakóotoc Atv, now 
Porto Vecchio), a harbor on the eastern coast of 
Corsica, where the Syracusans had probably es- 
tablished a factory for their trade: according to 
Diodorus, it was the best harbor in the island.] 

Syreis (Xópyic), according to Herodotus, a 
great river of European Sarmatia, rising in the 
country of the Thyssagete, and flowing through 
the land of the Meote into the Palus Meotis. 
It has not been identified with certainty. 

Syría Dra (Zupin ede), “the Syrian god- 
dess,” a name by which the Syrian Astarte or 
Aphrodite is sometimes designated. This As- 
tarte was a Syrian divinity, resembling in many 
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points the Greek Aphrodite. It is not improb- 
able that the latter was originally the Syrian 
Astarte ; for there can be no doubt that the 
worship of Aphrodite came from the East to 
Cyprus, and thence was carried into the south 
of Greece. 

S¥ria (7 Zvpía, in Aramean Surja: Xípor, 
Syrus, and sometimes Zóproc, Syrius: now So- 
ristan, Arab. Esh-Sham, i. e., the land on the left, 
Syria), a country of Western Asia, lying along 
the eastern end ofthe Mediterranean Sea, be- 
tween Asia Minor and Egypt. Ina wider sense 
the word was used for the whole tract of coun- 
try bounded by the Tigris on the east, the 
mountains of Armenia and Cilicia on the north, 
the Mediterranean on the west, and the Arabian 
Desert on the south ; the whole of which was 
peopled by the Aramean branch of the great 
Semitic (or Syro-Arabian) race, and is included 
in the Old Testament under the name of Aram. 
This region may be well described physically 
as the great triangular depression of Western 
Asia encircled on the north and northeast by 
the Taurus and its prolongation to the south- 
east, or, in other words, by the highlands of 
Cilieia, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Aria; and 
subsiding on the south and west into the Med- 
iterranean and the Great Desert of Arabia. 
Even a wider extent than this is often given to 
Syria, so as to include the eastern part of Asia 
Minor, as far asthe River Halys and the Euxine. 
The people were of the same races, and those 
of the north of the Taurus in Cappadocia and 
Pontus are called White Syrians (vid. Leuco- 
SYR1), in contradistinction to the people of darker 
complexion in Syria Proper, who are sometimes 
even called Black Syrians (Zópot pédaves). 
Even when the name of Syria is used in its or- 
dinary narrower sense, it is often confounded 
with Assyria, which only differs from Syria by 
having the definite article prefixed. Again, in 
the narrower sense of the name, Syria still in- 
cludes two districts which are often considered 
as not belonging to it, namely, Pua@nice and 
PALESTINE, and a third which is likewise often 
considered separate, namely, CaztEsyria; but 
this last is generally reckoned a part of Syria. 
In this narrower sense, then, Syria was bound- 
ed on the west (beginning from the south) by 
Mount Hermon, at the southern end of Antilib- 
anus, which separated it from Palestine, by the 
range of Libanus, dividing it from Phoenice, 
by the Mediterranean, and by Mount Amanus, 
which divided it from Cilicia; on the north 
(where it bordered on Cappadocia) by the main 
chain of Mount Taurus, almost exactly along 
the parallel of thirty-eight degrees of north lat- 
itude, and striking the Euphrates just below 
Juliopolis, and considerably above Samosata : 
henee the Euphrates forms the eastern bound- 
ary, dividing Syria first from a very small por- 
tion of Armenia, and then from Mesopotamia, 
to about or beyond the thirty-sixth parallel of 
north latitude, whence the southeastern and 
southern boundaries, toward Babylonia and Ara- 
bia, in the Great Desert, are exceedingly indefi- 
nite. (Compare Arabia.) The western part of 
the southern boundary ran just below Damas- 


cus, being formed by the highlands of Trachon-| empire, A.D. 632-638. 


itis. The western part of the country was in- 
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south from the Taurus, under the names of 


~Amanus, Pieria, Castus, BaroyLus, and Lipa- 


Nus, and Anvinisanus; and the northern part, 
between the Amanus and the Euphrates, was 
also mountainous. The chief river of Syria 
was the Onoxrzs, and the smaller rivers Cra- 
LUs and Curysorruoas were also of importance. 
The valleys among the mountains were fertile, 
especially in the northern part: even the east, 
which is now merged in the great desert of 
Arabia, appears to have had more numerous. 
and more extensive spaces capable of cultiva- 
tion, and supported great cities, the ruins of 
which now stand in the midst of sandy wastes. 
In the earliest historical period, Syria contained 
a number of independent kingdoms, of which 
Damascus was the most powerful. These were 
subdued by David, but became again independ- 
ent at the end of Solomon's reign ; from which 
time we find the kings of Damascus sometimes 
at war with the kings of Israel, and sometimes 
in alliance with them against the kings of Judah, 
till the reign of Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, 
who, having been invited by Ahaz, king of Ju- 
dah, to assist him against the united forces of 
Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, 
took Damascus, and probably conquered all Syr- 
ia, about B.C. 740. Having been a part suc- 
cessively of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
and Macedonian empires, it fell, after the battle 
of Ipsus (B.C. 301), to the share of Seleucus 
Nicator, and formed a part of the great king- 
dom of the Seleucide, whose history is given in 
the articles SELEvcus, ANTIOCHUS, DEMETRIUS, 
&c. In this partition, however, Celesyria and 
Palestine went, not to Syria, but to Egypt, and 
the possession of those provinces became the 
great source of contention between the Ptole- 
mies and the Seleucids. By the irruptions of 
the Parthians on the east, and the unsuecessful 
war of Antiochus the Great with the Romans 
on- the west, the Greek-Syrian kingdom was re- 
duced to the limits of Syria itself, and became 
weaker and weaker, until it was overthrown by 
TicRANEs, king of Armenia, B.C. 79. Soon 
afterward, when the Romans had conquered 
Tigranes as well as Mithradates, Syria was 
quietly added by Pompey to the empire of the 
republic, and was constituted a province B.C. 
54; but its northern district, CommAGENE, Was 
not included in this arrangement. As the east- 
ern province of the Roman empire, and with its 
great desert frontier, Syria was constantly ex- 
posed to the irruptions of the Parthians, and, 
after them, of the Persians; but it long re- 
mained one of the most flourishing of the prov- 
inces. The attempt of Zenobia to make it the 
seat of empire is noticed under Parwvna and 
Zexosra. While the Roman emperors defend- 
ed this precious possession against the attacks 
of the Persian kings with various suecess, a 
new danger arose, as early as the fourth centu- 
ry, from the Arabians of the Desert, who began 
to be known under the name of Saracens ; and, 
when the rise of Mohammed had given to the 
Arabs that great religious impulse which revo- 
lutionized the Eastern world, Syria was the first 
great conquest that they made from the Eastern 
In the time immediate- 
ly succeeding the Macedonian conquest, Syria 


tersected by a series of mountains, running| was regarded as consisting of two parts; the 
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north, including the whole country down to the 
beginning of the Lebanon range, and the south, 
consisting of Ca:nesvrra in its more extended 
sense. The former, which was» called Syria 
Proper, or Upper Syria (7 ¿vw Zvpía, Syria Su- 
perior), was divided into four districts or tetrar- 
chies, which were named after their respective 
capitals, Seleucis, Antiochéne, Laodicéne, and 
Apaméne. Under the Romans it was divided 
into ten districts, named (mostly after their cap- 
ital cities) Commagéne, Cyrrhestice, Pieria, Se- 
leucis, Chalcidice, Chalybonitis, Palmyréne, Ap- 
améne, Cassiótis, and Laodicene ; but the last 
is sometimes included under Cassiotis. (Vid. 
the several articles.) Constantine the Great 
separated from Syria the two northern districts, 
namely, Commagene and Cyrrhestice, and erect- 
ed them into a distinct province, called Euphra- 
tensis or Euphratesia ; and the rest of Syria 
was afterward divided by Theodosius II. into 
the two provinces of Syria Prima, including the 
sea-coast and the country north of Antioch, and 
having that city for its capital; and Syria Se- 
cunda, the district along the Orontes, with Ap- 
amea for its capital: the eastern distriets no 
longer formed a part of Syria, but had fallen un- 
der the power of the Persians. 

Syrïæ Ports (ai Zupia: rúla:: now Pass of 
Beilan), a most important pass between Cilicia 
and Syria, lying between the shore of the Gulf 
of Issus on the west, and Mount Amanus on 
the east. Xenophon, who called the pass (or, 
rather, its fortifications) the Gates of Cilicia and 
of Syria, describes it as three stadia in length 
and very narrow, with walls built from the 
mountains to the sea at both ends (the Cilician 
and the Syrian), and gates in the walls (Anab., 
i, 4). These walls and gates are not mention- 
ed by the historians of Alexander. 

Syriinus (Zvpiavóc), a Greek philosopher of 
the Neo-Platonie school, was a native of Alex- 
andrea, and studied at Athens under Plutarchus, 
whom he succeeded as head ofthe Neo-Platonic 
school in the early part of the fifth century. 
The most distinguished of his disciples was 
Proclus, who regarded him with the greatest 
veneration, and gave directions that at his death 
he should be buried in the same tomb with Syr- 
lanus. Syrianus wrote several works, some of 
which are extant. Of these the most valuable 
are the commentaries on the Metaphysies of 
Aristotle. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who, being pur- 
sued by Pan, fled into the River Ladon, and at 
her own request was metamorphosed into a 
reed, of which Pan then made his flute. 

SYRINX (ZópLy£), a great and strongly-fortified 
city of Hyreania, and the capital of the province 
under the Greek kings of Syria. Perhaps it is 
enly the Greek name of the city called, in the 
native language, Zadrakarta. 

[Syro, an Epicurean philosopher at Rome, 
on friendly terms with Cicero: Baehr thinks he 
is the same as the Syro who instructed Virgil 
in the Epicurean philosophy. ] 

Syros or Syrus (Zópoc, called Zvpíy by Ho- 
mer, and Zépa by a few writers: XEúptoc : now 
Syra), an island in the Ægean Sea, and one of 
the Cyclades, lying between Rhenea and Cyth- 
nus. It is described by the ancients as twenty 
Roman miles in circumference, and as rich in 
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pastures, wine, and corn. It contained two 
towns, one on the eastern side, and one on the 
western side of the island; of the latter there 
are still remains near the modern harbor of Ma- 
ria della Grazia. The philosopher Pherecydes 
was a native of Syros. 

Syrris, gen. -Ipos (Zópric, gen. -toç and -eac, 
Ion. -coc¢), the Greek name for each of the two 
great gulfs in the eastern half of the northern 
coast of Africa, is derived by ancient writers 
from oópo, to draw, with reference to the quick- 
sands by which, in the Greater Syrtis at least, 
ships were liable to be swallowed up; but 
modern scholars generally prefer the derivation 
from the Arabic sert—a sandy desert, which is 
at the present day applied to the country along 
this coast, the Recro Syrtica of the ancients. 
Both were proverbially dangerous, the Greater 
Syrtis from its sand-banks and quicksands, and 
its unbroken exposure to the northern winds, 
the Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, its 
exposure to the northeastern winds, and the 
consequent variableness ofthe tides in it. 1. 
Syrtis Majon (7 ueyáAg Zopric : now Gulf of 
Sidra), the eastern of the two. is a wide and 
deep gulf on the shores of Tripolita and Cyre- 
naica, exactly opposite to the Ionic Sea, or 
mouth of the Adriatic, between Sicily and Pelo- 
ponnesus. Its greatest depth, from north to 
south, is about one hundred and ten geograph- 
ical miles; its width is about two hundred and 
thirty geographical miles, between Cephale 
Promontorium (now Ras Kharra) on the west, 
and Boreum Promontorium (now Ras Teyonas) 
on the east. (Strabo gives its width as fifteen 
hundred stadia, its depth fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred, and its circuit four thousand 
to five thousand). The Great Desert comes 
down close to its shores, forming a sandy ceast. 
Vid. Syrtica Recio. The terror of being driver. 
on shore in it is referred to in the narrative of 
Saint Paul’s voyage to Italy (Acts, xxvii., 17, 
‘fearing lest they should fall into the Syrtis"); 
and the dangers of a march through the loose 
sand on its shores, sometimes of a burning leat, 
and sometimes saturated with sea-water, were 
scarcely less formidable. — Syrtis Minor (7 
pukpa Zópric: now Gulf of Khabs), lies in the 
southwestern angle of the great bend formed by 
the northern coast of Africa as it drops down 
to the south from the neighborhood of Car- 
thage, and then bears again to the east; in 
other words, in the angle between the eastern 
coast of Zeugitana and Byzacena (now Tunis) 
and the northern coast of Tripolitana (now 
Tripoli). Its mouth faces the east, between 
Caput Vada or Brachodes Promontorium (now 
Ras Kapoudiah) on the north, and the island 
called Meninx or Lotophagitis (now Jerbah) on 
the south. In its mouth, near the northern ex- 
tremity, lie the islands of Cercina and Cercini- 
tis, which were often regarded as its northern 
extremity." Its dimensions are differently given, 
partly, perhaps, on account of the different points 
from which they were reckoned. The Greek 
geographers give the width as six hundred 
stadia (sixty geographical miles), and the cir- 
cuit sixteen hundred stadia: the Romans give 
one hundred Roman miles for the width, and 
three hundred for the circuit. The true width 
(between Ras Kapoudiah and the eastern point 
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of Jerbah) is about eighty geographical miles, 
and the greatest depth, measured westward 
from the line joining those points, is about 
sixty-five geographical miles. In Herodotus, 
the word Syrtis occurs in a few passages, with- 
out any distinction between the Greater and the 
Less. It seems most probable that he means 
to denote by this term the Greater Syrtis, and 
that le included the Lesser in the Lake Trr- 
TONIS. 

Syrtica Recio (7 Evprixí : now the western 
part of Tripoli), the special name of that part of 
the northern coast of Africa which lay between 
the two Syrtes, from the River Triton, at the 
bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the west, to the 
Philenorum Are, at the bottom of the Syrtis 
Major, on the east. 
very narrow strip of sand, interspersed with 
salt marshes, between the sea and a range of 
mountains forming the edge of the Great Desert 


(now Sahara), with only here and there a few 


spots capable of cultivation, especially about tlie 
River Cinyps. It was peopled by Libyan tribes, 
the chief of whom were the Lotophagi, Mace, 
Psylli, and Nasamones; and several Egyptian 
and Pheenician colonies were settled on the 
coast at an early period. The Greeks of Cy- 
rene disputed with the Carthaginians the pos- 
session of this district until it was secured to 
Carthage by the self-devotion of the Pruir wr. 
Under the Romans it formed a part of the prov- 
ince of Africa. It was often called TniPorrTA- 
NA, from its three chief cities, ABRoToNuM, ŒA, 
and Lerris Macna; and this became its usual 
name under the later empire, and has been 
handed down to our own time in the modern 
name of the Regency of Tripoli. 

Syrus, a slave brought to Rome some years 
before the downfall of the republic, and desig- 
nated, according to tlie usual practice, from the 
country of his birth. He attracted attention, 
While yet a youth, by his accomplishments and 
wit, was manumitted by his master, who prob- 
ably belonged to the Clodia gens, assumed the 
name of Publius, from his patron, and soon be- 
came highly celebrated as a mimographer. He 
may be said to have flourished B.C.45. His 
mimes were committed to writing, and exten- 
sively circulated at an early period ; and a col- 
lection of pithy moral sayings, extracted from 
his works, appears to have been used as a 
school-book in the boyliood of St. Jerome. A 
compilation of this description, extending to up- 
ward of one thousand lines in iambic and tro- 
chaie measures, every apophthegm being com- 
prised in a single line, and the whole arranged 
alphabetically, according to the initial letter of 
the first word in each, is now extant under the 
title Publii Syri Sententia. ‘These proverbs have 
been drawn from various sources, and are evi- 
dently the work of many different hands ; but 
a considerable number may be ascribed to Sy- 
rus and his contemporaries. ‘The best editions 
of the Sententie are by Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 
1708, 1727 ; by Orelli, Lips., 1822 ; and by Bothe, 
in his Poetarum Latin. Scenicorum Fragmenta, 
Lips., 1834. 

Syrnas (X00ac),a river on the frontiers of 
Achaia and Sicyonia. 
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Tanz (Tábat: Tabyvéc). 1. (Now Tavi), a 
small inland town of Sicily.—2. (Now Dawas), 
a city of Caria, on the borders of Phrygia.—3. 
A city of Persis, in the district of Paretacene, 
on the road from Ecbatana to Persepolis. 

Tasernæ. Vid. Tres TABERNZE. 

[Tannaca. Vid. Tuapraca.] 

Tasurnus (now Taburno), a mountain belong- 
ing lalf to Campania and half to Samnium. Tts 
southern side was very fertile, and was cele- 
brated for its olive grounds. It shut in the 
Caudine Pass on its southern side. 

TXcXrE (Taxáry : now large ruins at Khabs), 
a city of Nortliern Africa, in the Regio Syrtica, 
at the innermost angle of the Syrtis Minor, to 
which the modern town gives its name. Under 
the Romans, it at first belonged to Byzacena, 
but it was afterward raised to a colony and 
made the western town of Tripolitana. It had 
an indifferent harbor. A little to the west was 
the bathing place, called, from its warm mın- 
eral springs, Aqua Tacapitane (now El Hammat- 
el-Khabs). 

Tacrarinas, a Numidian in the reign of Tı- 
berius, had originally served among the auxil- 
iary troops in the Roman army, but he desert- 
ed ; and, having collected a body of freeboot- 
ers, he became at length the acknowledged 
leader of the Musulamii, a powerful people in 
the interior of Nuniidia, bordering on Maureta- 
nia. For some years he defied the Roman arms, 
but was at length defeated and slain in battle 
by Dolabella, A.D. 24. 

Tacnomrso (Tayoupó, also Tacompsos, Plin., 
and Meraxouvó, Ptol.), afterward CONTRAPSEL- 
cis, a city in the Dodecaschenus, that is, the 
part of /Ethiopia immediately above Egypt, 
built on an island (now Derar ?) near the east- 
ern bank of the river, a little above Pselcis, 
which stood on the opposite bank. Vid. Psrvets. 

Tacnos (Taxós), king of Egypt, succeeded 
Acoris, and maintained the independence of his 
country for a short time during the latter end 
of the reign of Artaxerxes II. He invited Cha- 
brias, the Atlienian, to take the command of his 
fleet, and Agesilaus to undertake the supreme 
conimand of all his forces. Both Chabrias and 
Agesilaus came to Egypt; but the latter was 
much aggrieved in having only the command 
of the mercenaries intrusted to him. Accord- 
ingly, when Nectanabis laid claim to the Egyp- 
tian crown, Agesilaus deserted Tachos, and es- 
poused the cause of Nectanabis, who thus be- 
came King of Egypt B.C. 361. l 

Ticirus. 1. C. CorłnāLïíus, the historian. 
The time and place of his birth are unknown. 
He was a little older than the younger Pliny, 
who was bern A.D. 61. His father was prob- 
ably Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman eques, who is 
mentioned as a procurator in Gallia Belgica, 
and who died in 79. Tacitus was first promo- 
ted by the Emperor Vespasian, and he received 
other favors from his sons Titus and Domitian. 
In 78 he married the daughter of C. Julius Agric- 
ola, to whom he had been betrothed in the pre- 


ceding year, while Agricola was consul. In the 


reign of Domitian, and in A.D 88, Tacitus was 


| prætor, and he assisted as one of the quindecem- 
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viri at the solemnity of the Ludi Seculares 
which were celebrated in that year. Agricola 
died at Romce in 93, but neither Tacitus nor the 
daughter of Agricola was then with him. Itis 
not known where Tacitus was during the last 
illness of Agricola. In the reign of Nerva, 97, 
Tacitus was appointed consul suffectus, in the 
place of T. Virginius Rufus, who had died in 
that year, and whosc funeral oration he deliv- 
ered. We know that Tacitus liad attained ora- 
torical distinction when the younger Pliny was 
commencing his career. He and Tacitus were 
appointed in the reign of Nerva (99) to conduct 
the prosecution of Marius, proconsul of Africa. 
Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate friends. 
In the collection of the letters of Pliny there 
are eleven letters addressed to Tacitus. The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but 
he appears to have survived Trajan, who died 
117. Nothing is recorded of any children of 
his, though the Emperor Tacitus claimed a de- 
scent from the historian, and ordered his works 
to be placed in all (public) librarics. The fol- 
lowing are the extant works of Tacitus: 1. Vita 
Agricole, the life of Agricola, which was writ- 
ten after the death of Domitian, 96, as we may 
probably conclude from the introduction, which 
was certainly written after Trajan’s accession. 
This life is justly admired as a specimen of bi- 
ography. It is a monument to the memory of 
a good man, and an able commander and ad- 
ministrator, by an affectionate son-in-law, who 
has portrayed, in his peculiar manner and with 
many masterly touches, the virtues of one of 
the most illustrious of the Romans. 2. Histo- 
rie, which were written after the death of Ner- 
va, 98, and before the Annales. They compre- 
hended the period from the second consulship 
of Galba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 96, and 
the author designed to add the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan. "The first four books alone are ex- 
tant in a complete form, and they comprehend 
only the events of about one year. The fifth 
book is imperfect, and goes no further than the 
commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Ti- 
tus, and the war of Civilis in Germany. It is 
not known how many books of thc Histories 
there were, but it must have been a large work 
ifit was all written on the same scale as the 
first five books. 3. Annales, which commence 
with the death of Augustus, 14, and comprise 
the period to the dcath of Nero, 68, a space of 
fifty-four years. The greater part of the fifth 
book is lost, and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, the beginning of the eleventh, and the 
end of the sixteenth, which is the last book. 
These lost parts comprised the whole of Calig- 
ula’s reign, the first five years of Claudius, and 
the last two of Nero. 4. De Moribus ct Populis 
Germania, a treatise describing the Germanic 
nations. It is of no value as a geographical 
description ;-the first few chapters contain as 
much of the geography of Germany as Tacitus 
knew. The main matter is the description of 
the political institutions, the rcligion, and the 
habits of the various tribes included under the 
denomination of Germani. The valuc of the 
information contained in this treatise has often 
been discussed, and its credibility attacked; but 
we may estimate its true character by observ- 
ing the precision of the writer as to those Ger- 
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mans who were best known to the Romans 
from being near the Rhine. That the hearsay 
accounts of more remote tribes must partake 
of the defects of all such evidence, is obvious ; 
and we can not easily tell whether Tacitus em- 
bellished that which he heard obscurely told. 
But to consider the Germany as a fiction is one 
of those absurditics which need only be record- 
ed, not refuted. 5. Dialogus de Oratoribus. If 
this dialogue is the work of Tacitus, and it prob 
ably is, it must be his earliest work, for 1t was 
written in the sixth year of Vespasian (c. 17). 
The style is more easy than that of the Annals, 
more diffuse, less condensed ; but there is no 
obvious difference between the style of this 
Dialogue and the Histories, nothing so striking 
as to make us contend for a different author- 
ship. Besides this, it is nothing unusual for 
works of the same author, which are written at 
different times, to vary greatly in style, espe- 
cially if they treat of different matters. The 
old MSS. attribute this Dialogue to Tacitus. 
The Annals of Tacitus, the work of a mature 
age, contain the chief events of the period 
which they embrace, arranged under their sev- 
eral years. There seems no peculiar propriety 
in giving the name of Annales to this work, 
simply because the events are arranged in the 
order of time. The work of Livy may just as 
well be called Annals. In the Annals of Tac- 
itus, the Princeps or Emperor is the centre about 
which events are grouped. Yet the most im- 
portant public events, both in Italy and the prov- 
inces, are not omitted, though every thing is 
treated as subordinate to the exhibition of im- 
perial power. The Histories, which were writ- 
ten before the Annals, are in a more diffuse 
style, and the treatment of the extant part is 
different from that of the Annals. Tacitus 
wrote the Histories as a contemporary; the 
Annals as not a contemporary. They are two 
distinct works, not parts of one, which is clear- 
ly shown by the very different proportions of 
the two works : the first four books of the His- 
tories comprise about a year, and the first four 
books of the Annals comprise fourteen years. 
The moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed 
upon his works ; the consciousness of a love 
of truth, of the integrity of his purpose. His 
great power is in the knowledge of the human 
mind, his insight into the motives of human 
conduct; and he found materials for this study 
in the history of the emperors, and particular- 
ly Tiberius, the arch-hypocrite, and perhaps half 
madman. His Annals are filled with dramatic 
scenes and striking catastroples. He labor- 
ed to produce effect by the exhibition of great 
personages on the stage ; but as to thc mass 
of the people we learn little from Tacitus. The 
style of Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears 
some resemblance to Sallust. In the Annals it 
is concise, vigorous, and pregnant with mean- 
ing; labored, but elaborated with art, and strip- 
ped of every superfluity. A single word some- 
times gives effect to a sentence, and if the 
meaning of the word is missed, the sense of 
the writer is not reached. Such a work is prob- 
ably the result of many transcriptions by the 
author. In the Annals Tacitus is gencrally 
brief and rapid in his sketches; but he is some- 
times minute, and almost tedious, when he 
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comes to work out a dramatic scene. Nor does 
he altogether neglect his rhetorical art when he 
has an opportunity for displaying it. The con- 
densed style of Tacitus sometimes makes lim 
obscure, but it is a kind of obscurity that is dis- 
pelled by careful reading. Yetaman must read 
carefully and often in order to understand him; 
and we can not suppose that Tacitus was ever 
a popular writer. His real admirers will per- 
haps always be few; his readers fewer still. 
The best editions of the complete works of 
Tacitus are by Oberlin, Lips., 1801, 2 vols. 8vo; 
by Bekker, Lips., 1831, 2 vols. 8vo ; by Orelli, 
Zurich, 1846 and 1848, 2 vols. 8vo; [and by 
Ritter, Cambridge, 1848, 4 vols. 8vo].—2. M. 
Craupíus, Roman emperor from the 25th of 
September, A.D. 275, until April, A.D. 276.. He 
was elected emperor by the senate after the 
death of Aurelian, the army having requested 
the senate to nominate a successor to the im- 
perial throne. ‘Tacitus was at the time seventy 
years of age, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to accept the purple. The high character which 
he had borne before his elevation to the throne, 
he amply sustained during his brief reign. He 
endeavored to repress the luxury and licentious- 
ness of the age by various sumptuary laws, and 
he himself set an example to all around by the 
abstemiousness, simplicity, and frugality of his 
own habits. The only military achievement of 
this reign was the defeat and expulsion from 
Asia Minor of a party of Goths, who had car- 
ried their devastation across the peninsula to 
the confines of Cilicia. He died either at Tar- 
sus or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. 

'ToeNXnuM (Taívapov : now Cape Matapan), a 
promontory in Laconia, forming the southerly 
point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Neptune (Poseidon), pos- 
sessing an inviolable asylum. A little to the 
north of the temple and the harbor of Achilleus 
was a town also called Tænaru{m or 'TzeNARUs, 
and at a later time CorneróLIs. It was situa- 
ted forty stadia from the extreme point of the 
promontory, and was said to have been built by 
Tenarus, a son of Jupiter (Zeus), or Icarius, or 
Elatus. Onthis promontory was a cave, through 
which Hercules is said to have dragged Cerbe- 
rus to the upper world. Here also was a stat- 
ue of Arion seated on a dolphin, since he is 
said to have landed at this spot after his mirac- 
ulous preservation by a dolphin. In the time 
of the Romans there were celebrated marble 
quarries on the promontory. 

Tacs (Tayaí : now Dameghan?), a city men- 
tioned by Polybius as in Parthia, on the border 
toward Hyrcania, apparently the same place 
which Strabo calls Tarr (Túry), and reckons to 
Hyrcania. 

TaeasrE (ruins at Tagilt), an inland town 
of Numidia, on a tributary of the Bagradas, re- 
markable as the birth-place of St. Augustine. 

Taces, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is 
described as a boy with the wisdom of an old 
man. Once when an Etruscan, of the name of 
Tarchon, was ploughing in the neighborhood 
of Tarquinii, there suddenly rose out of the 
ground Tages, the son of a Genius Jovialis, and 
grandson of Jupiter. When Tages addressed 
Tarchon, the latter shrieked with fear, where- 


upon other Etruscans hastened to him, and in | rium.—2. (Now Tamerton, 
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a short time all the people of Etruria were as- 
sembled around him. Tages now instructed 
them in the art of the haruspices, and died im- 
mediately after. The Etruscans, who had lis- 
tened attentively to his instructions, afterward 
Wrote down all he had said, and thus arose the 
books of Tages, which, according to some, were 
twelve in number. 

[Tacrus (now Yuntoin the chain of Sierra de 
Albardos), a mountain of Lusitania, in the neigh- 
borhood of Olisippo.] 

Tacus (Spanish Tajo, Portuguese Tejo, En- 
glish Tagus), one of the chief rivers in Spain, 
rising in the land of the Celtiberians, between 
the mountains Orospeda and Idubeda, and, after 
flowing in a westerly direction, falling into the 
Atlantic. The whole course of the Tagus ex- 
ceeds five hundred and fifty English miles. At 
its mouth stood Olisippo (now Lisbon). The 
ancient writers relate that much gold sand and 
precious stones were found in the Tagus. 

'TaraBRIG4, a town in Lusitania, between 
AEminium and Lagobriga. . 

Tarassíus or TaLasses. Vid. Tuarassius. 

Taraura (rà TáAavpa : now Turkhal ?), a for- 
tress in Pontus, used by Mithradates the Great 
as a residence, and supposed by some to be 
identical with Gaziura. 

'TALAus ('TáAaoc), son of Bias and Pero, and 
king of Argos. He was married to Lysimache 
(Eurynome or Lysianassa), and was father of 
Adrastus, Parthenopeus, Pronax, Mecisteus, 
Aristomachus, and Eriphyle. He occurs among 
the Argonauts, and his tomb was shown at Ar- 
gos. The patronymic Talatonides ((TaAaiovíógc) 
is given to his sons, Adrastus and Mecisteus. 

Tavmis (ruins at Ll-Kalabsheh), a city of the 
Dodecascheenus, that is, the district of Athiopia 
immediately above Egypt, stood on the western 
bank of the Nile, south of Taphis, and north of 
Tutzis. Its ruins consist of an ancient rock- 
hewn temple, with splendid sculptures, and of 
a later temple of the Roman period, in the midst 
of which stands the modern village. There 
was a place on the opposite bank called Contra 
Talmis. 

'TALNA, Juventius. Vid. THALNA. 

Taros (Tálzoc). 1. Son of Perdix, the sister 
of Dedalus. For details, vid. Perpix. — 2. A 
man of brass, the work of Vulcan (Hephestus). 
This wonderful being was given to Minos by Ju- 
piter (Zeus) or Vulcan (Hephestus), and watch- 
ed the island of Crete by walking round the 
island thrice every day. Whenever he saw 
strangers approaching, he made himself red hot 
in fire, and then embraced the strangers when 
they landed. 

[TaLTuYBIXDæÆ, a family in Sparta, deducing 
their origin from Talthybius, holding the office 
of herald as an hereditary honor.] 

TaLTHyBivs (TaA000,0c), the herald of Aga- 
meninon at Troy. He was worshipped as a 
hero at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also 
were offered to him. s f 

[Tatus, a companion of Æneas, slain by Tur- 
nus in Italy.] 

Tamara. 1. Or Tamiris (now Tambre), a 
small river in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
coast of Gallecia, falling into the Atlantic be- 
tween the Minius and the Promontorium Ne- 
near Plymouth), a 
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town of the Damnonii in the south of Britain, 
at the mouth of the Tamarus. 

Tamarici, a people in Gallecia, on the River 
Tamara. . 

Tamiris. Vid. Tamara. 

Tamirus (now Tamar), a river in the south 
of Britain. 

Tamassus Or Tamisus (Tauaccós, Táuacoc: 
Tapacirns, Tauúcios), probably the same as the 
Homeric ‘Tumse (Teuéon), a town in the middle 
of Cyprus, northwest of Olympus, and twenty- 
nine miles southeast of Soloé, on the road from 
the latter place to Tremithus, was situated in 
a fertile country and in the neighborliood of ex- 
tensive copper mines. Near it was a celebrated 
plain (ager Tamaséus), sacred to Venus. (Ov., 
Met., x., 644.) 

TamBrax (Téubpaé), a great city of Hyrcania, 
on the northern side of Mount Coronus, men- 
tioned by Polybius. It is perhaps the same 
place which Strabo calls Ta2a6póx. 

Tamisis Or Tamiisa (now Thames), a river in 
Britain, flowing into the sea on the eastern 
coast, on which stood Londinium. Cesar cross- 
ed the Thames at tlie distance of eighty Roman 
miles from the sea, probably at Cowey Stakes, 
near Oatlands and the confluence of the Wey. 
There have been found in modern times in the 
ford of the river at this spot large stakes, which 
are supposed to have been the same as were 
fixed in the water by Cassivellaunus when he 
attempted to prevent Cesar from crossing the 
river. 

T AMNA (Tágva), a very great city in the south- 
west of Arabia Felix, the capital of the Cataba- 
ni. It maintained a caravan traffic, in spices 
and other products of Arabia, with Gaza, from 
which its distance was reckoned one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-six Roman miles. 

Tamos (Tate), a native of Memphis in Egypt, 
was lieutenant governor of Ionia under Tissa- 
phernes. He afterward attached himself to the 
service of the younger Cyrus; upon whose 
death he sailed to Egypt, where he hoped to 
find refuge with Psammetichus, on whom he 
had conferred an obligation. Psammctichus, 
however, put him to death, in order to possess 
himself of his money and ships. 

Tampuitus Or Tampitus, DzEBIUS. 
tribune of the plebs B.C. 204; prætor 199, 
when he was defeated by the Insubrians; and 
‘consul 182, when he fought against the Liguri- 
ans with success.—2. M., brother of the last, 
was prætor 192, and served in Greece both in 
this year and the following, in the war against 
Antiochus. In 181 he was consul, when he 
defeated the Ligurians. 

Tamyna (Tauova), a town in Eubea, on 
Mount Cotyleum, in the territory of Eretria, 
with a teniple of Apollo, said to have been built 
by Admetus. Here the Athenians under Pho- 
cion gained a celebrated victory over Callias of 
Chalcis, D.C. 354. 

TaMYRACA (Tauvpákg), a town and promon- 
tory of European Sarmatia, at the innermost 
corner of the Sinus Carcinites, which was also 
called from this town Sinus Tamyraces (Tap- 
vpúxac KkóA«ot). 

Tamyras or Damuras (Tauúpac, Aapoŭpaç : 
now Damur, or Nahr-el- Kadi), a little river of 
Phoenicia, rising on Mount Libanus, and falling 
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into the Mediterranean about half way between 
Sidon and Berytus. 

'l'ANAcER (now Negro), a river of Lucania, 
rising in the Apennines, which, after flowing in 
a northeasterly direction, loses itself under the 
earth near Polla for a space of about two miles, 
and finally falls into the Silarus ncar Forum 
Popilii. 

Tanacra (Távaypa: Tavaypalos: now Gri- 
madha or Grimala), a celebrated town of Bao- 
tia, situated on a steep ascent on the left bank 
of the Asopus, thirteen stadia from Oropus, and 
two hundred stadia from Plate, in the district 
Tanagrea, which was also called Peemandris. 
Tanagra was supposed to be the same town as 
the Homeric Grea. The most ancient inhab- 
itants are said to have been the Gephyrei, who 
came with Cadmus from Phoenicia ; but it was 
afterward taken possession of by the /Eolian 
Beotians. It was a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance, and was celebrated, among 
other things, for its breed of fighting cocks. 
At a later time it belonged to the Beeotian con- 
federacy. Being near the frontiers of Attica, 
it was frequently exposed to the attacks of the 
Athenians; and near it the Athenians sustain- 
ed a celebrated defeat, B.C. 457. 

Taniis (Tavaic). 1. (Now Don,i. e., Water), 
a great river, which rises in the north of Sar- 
matia Europea (about the centre of Russia), and 
flows to the southeast till it comes near the 
Volga, when it turns to the southwest, and falls 
into the northeastern angle of the Palus Mzotis 
(now Sea of Azov) by two principal mouths and 
several smaller ones. *It was usually consider- 
ed the boundary between Europe and Asia. lts 
chief tributary was the Hyrgis or Syrgis (now 
probably Donets).—2. (Ruins near Kassatchei), 
a city of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the northern side 
of the southern mouth of the Tanais, at a little 
distance from the sea. It was founded by a 
colony from Miletus, and became a very flour- 
ishing emporium. It reduced to subjection sev- 
eral of the neighboring tribes, but in its turn it 
became subject to the kings of Bosporus. It 
was destroyed by Polemon on account of an at- 
tempted revolt, and, though afterward restored, 
it never regained its former prosperity. 

[Tanais. 1. A Rutulian warrior under Tur- 
nus, slain by ZEneas.—2. A freedman of Mece- 
nas, or, as some say, of L. Munatius Plancus, 
mentioned by Horace (Sat., i., 1, 105).] 

TanAquin. Vid. TARQUINIUS. 

[Tanairus, (now Tanaro), a river of Liguria, 
which flows down from the Alpes Maritime, and 
after receiving the Stura, Fevos, and Urbis, falls 
into the Padus (now Po).] 

Tanetum (Tanetanus: now Taneto), a town 
of the Boii in Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina 
and Parma. 

Tanis (Távec: in the Old Testament, Zoan : 
Tavírgc: ruins at San), a very ancient city of 
Lower Egypt, in the eastern part of the Delta, on 
the right bank of the arm of the Nile, which was 
called after it the Tanitic, and on the southwest- 
ern side of the great lake between this and the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, which was also 
called, after the city, Tanis (now Lake of Men- 
zaleh). It was one of the capitals of Lower 
Egypt under the early kings, and was said by 
tradition to have been the residence of the court 
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in the time of Moses. 
the Tanites Nomos. 

[Tanritives. Vid. Tantauus, No. 1, ad fin.] 

Tantitus (Tdvradoc). 1. Son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Pluto. His wife is called by some 
Euryanassa, by others Taygete or Dione, and 
by others Clytia or Eupryto. He was the father 
of Pelops, Broteas, and Niobe. All traditions 
agree in stating that he was a wealthy king ; but 
while some call him King of Lydia, others de- 
scribe him as King of Argos or Corinth. Tan- 
talus is particularly celebrated in ancient story 
for the terrible punishment inflicted upon him 
after his death in the lower world, the causes 
of which are differently stated by the ancient 
authors. According to the common account, 
Jupiter (Zeus) invited him to his table, and com- 
municated his divine counsels to him. Tanta- 
lus divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him ; 
and he was punished in the lower world by be- 
ing afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the 
same time placed in the midst of a lake, the 
waters of which always receded from him as 
soon as he attempted to drink them. Over his 
head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which 
receded in like manner when he stretched out 
his hand to reach them. In addition to all this, 
there was suspended over his head a huge rock, 
ever threatening to crush him. Another tradi- 
tion relates that, wishing to test the gods, he 
eut his son Pelops in pieces, boiled them, and 
set them before the gods at a repast. A third 
account states that Tantalus stole nectar and 
ambrosia from the table of the gods and gave 
them to his friends; and a fourth, lastly, relates 
the following story. Rhea caused the infant 
Jupiter (Zeus) and his nurse to be guarded in 
Crete by a golden dog, whom Jupiter (Zeus) 
afterward appointed guardian of his temple in 
Crete. Pandareus stole this dog, and, carrying 
him to Mount Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to 
Tantalus to take care of. But when Pandareus 
demanded the dog back, Tantalus took an oath 
that he had never received it. Jupiter (Zeus) 
thereupon changed Pandareus into a stone, and 
threw 'Tantalus down from Mount Sipylus. 
Others, again, relate that Mercury (Hermes) de- 
manded the dog of Tantalus, and that the per- 
jury was committed before Mercury (Hermes). 
Jupiter (Zeus) buried Tantalus under Mount 
Sipylus as a punishment ; and there liis tomb 
was shown in later times. The punishment of 
Tantalus was proverbial in ancient times, and 
from it the English language has borrowed the 
verb **to tantalize," that is, to hold out hopes 
or prospects which can not be realized. The 
patronymic Tantalides is frequently given to the 
descendants of Tantalus. Hence we find not 
only his son Pelops, but also Atreus, Thyestes, 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Orestes called by 
this name.—2. Son of Thyestes, who was killed 
by Atreus. Others call him a son of Broteas. 
He was married to Clytemnestra before Aga- 
memnon, and is said by some to have been killed 
by Agamemnon.—3. Son of Amphion and Niobe. 

Tanus or Tanaus (Távos or Tavaóc: now Ka- 
ni) a river in the district of Thyreatis, on the 
eastern coast of Peloponnesus, rising in Mount 
Parnon, and falling into the Thyreatic Gulf 
after forming the boundary between Argolis 
and Cynuria. 


It was the chief city of 
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Tadce (Taókg : now Bunder-Reight), a city on 
the coast of Persis, near the mouth of the River 
Granis, used occasionally as a royal residence. 
The surrounding district was called Taoryví. 

Tadcui (Tdoyor), a people of Pontus, on the 
borders of Armenia, frequently mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis. 

Tare. Vid. Taaum. 

. Tarnix InsúLe, a number of small islands 
in the Ionian Sea, lying between the coasts of 
Leucadia and Acarnania. They were also call- 
ed the islands of the Teleboz, and their inhab- 
itants were in like manner named Tarnit (Tá- 
$tot) or TeLunom (TrAebóa:). The largest of 
these islands is called Tarnus (Tágoc) by Ho- 
mer, but 'T'Aeuiüs (Taóro?c) or Tarurisa (Tage 
ovoa) by later writers. They are mentioned in 
Homer as the haunts of notorious pirates, and 
are celebrated in mythology on account of the 
war carried on between them and Electryon, 
king of Mycene. 

Tarniassus (Tapracoós : now Macrivoro and 
Rigani), a mountain in Ætolia and Locris, prop- 
erly only a southwestern continuation of Mounts 
OEta and Corax. 

Tapuis (ruins at Tapa), a city of the Dode- 
cascheenus, that is, the district of /Ethiopia im- 
mediately above Egypt, stood on the western 
bank of the Nile, south of Tzitzis, and north of 
Talmis. It is also called Ta60íc and Ilazíc. 
There was a town on tlie opposite bank called 
Contra Taphis. 

Tapur or Taruros (Tágpa: or Táópoc: Tá- 
óptoc), a town on the isthmus of the Chersone- 
sus Taurica, so called because a trench or ditch 
was cut across the isthmus at this point. 

Tarnus. Vid. TaruLz. 

Tarosiris (Tazóoceipic, Tardorpic, Taóóotpie, 
i. e., the tomb of Osiris : ruins at Abousir), a city 
of Lower Egypt, on the northwestern frontier, 
in the Libya Nomos, near the base of the long 
tongue of land on which Alexandrea stood, cel- 
ebrated for its claim to be considered the burial- 
place of Osiris. Mention is also made ofa Less- 
er Taposiris (7 pexpa Tarócetpic) near it. 

TaPROBANE (Tarpobáry : now Ceylon), a great 
island ofthe Indian Ocean, opposite to the south- 
ern extremity of India intra Gangem. The 
Greeks first became acquainted with it through 
the researches of Onesicritus in the time of 
Alexander, and through information obtained 
by residents in India; and the Roman geogra- 
phers acquired additional knowledge respecting 
the island through an embassy which was sent 
from it to Rome in the reign of Claudius. Of 
the accounts given of it by the ancients, it is 
only necessary here to state that Ptolemy makes 
it very much too large, while, on the other hand, 
he gives much too small a southward extension 
to the peninsula of India. 

Taporr (Tárovpo. or Tarowpoí), a powerful 
people, apparently of Scythian origin, who dwelt 
in Media, on the borders of Parthia, south of 
Mount Coronus. They also extended into Mar- 
giana, and probably further north on the east- 
ern side of the Caspian, where their original 
abodes seem to have been in the mountains 
called by their name. The men wore black 
clothes and long hair, and the women white 
clothes and hair cut close. They were much 
addicted to drunkenness. 
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Tartri Montes (rà Tárovpa pn), a range of 
mountains on the east of the Caspian Sea, in- 
habited by the Tarur. 

Taras. Vid. TARENTUM. 

TARBELLI, one of the most important people 
in Gallia Aquitanica, between the ocean (hence 
ealled Tarbellicum equor and Tarbellus Oceanus) 
and the Pyrenees (hence called Tarbella Py- 
rene). Their country was sandy and unpro- 
ductive, but contained gold and mineral springs. 
Their chief town was Aqua TARBELLICÆ or 
AucusT.e, on the Aturus (now Dacqs on the 
Adour). 

Tarcuon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to 
have built the town of Tarquinii. (Vd. TAR- 
quinu.) Virgil represents him as coming to the 
assistance of /Eneas against Turnus. 

TanEgNTINUs Sinus (Tapevrivos KkóAzoc: now 


Gulf of Tarentum), a great gulf in the south of | 


Italy, between Bruttium, Lucania, and Calabria, 
beginning west near the Promontorium Lacini- 
um, and ending east near the Promontorium 
Iapygium, and named after the town of Taren- 
tum. According to Strabo, it is one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty stadia in circuit, and 
the entrance to it is seven hundred stadia wide. 

Tarentoum, called Taras by the Greeks (Ta- 
pac, -avroc : Tapevrivoc, Tarentinus: now Ta- 
ranto), an important Greek city in Italy, situa- 
ted on the western coast of the peninsula of 
Calabria, and on a bay of the sea, about one 
hundred stadia in circuit, forming an excellent 
harbor, and being a portion ofthe great Gulf of 
Tarentum. The city stood in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile country, south of Mount 
Aulon and west ofthe mouth ofthe Galesus. 
It was originally built by the Tapygians, who are 
said to have been joined by some Cretan colo- 
nists from the neighboring town of Uria, and it 
derived its name from the mythical Taras, a son 
of Poseidon. The greatness of Tarentum, how- 
ever, dates from B.C. 708, when the original 
inhabitants were expelled, and the town was 
taken possession of by a strong body of Lace- 
demonian Parthenie under the guidance of 
Phalanthus. Vid. Puauanruus. It soon be- 
came the most powerful and flourishing city in 
the whole of Magna Grecia, and exercised a 
kind of supremacy over the other Greek cities 
in Italy. It carried on an extensive commerce, 
possessed a considerable fleet of ships of war, 
and was able to bring into the field, with the 
assistance of its allies, an army of thirty thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse. The city 
itself, in its most flourishing period, contained 
twenty-two thousand men capable of bearing 
arms. The government of Tarentum was dif- 
ferent at various periods. In the time of Da- 
rius Hystaspis, Herodotus speaks of a king (i. e., 
a tyrant) of Tarentum ; but at a later period the 
government was a democracy. Archytas, who 
was born at Tarentum, and who lived about 
B.C. 400, drew up a code of laws for his native 
city. With the increase of wealth the citizens 
became luxurious and effeminate, and being 
hard pressed by the Lucanians and other bar- 
barians in the neighborhood, they were obliged 
to apply for aid to the mother country. Archi- 
damus, son of Agesilaus, was the first who came 
to their assistance in D.C. 338; and he fell in 
battle fighting on their behalf. The next prince 
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whom they invited to succor them was Alex- 
ander, king of Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the 
Great. At first he met with considerable suc- 
cess, but was eventually defeated and slain by 
the Bruttii, in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks 
of the Acheron. Shortly afterward the Taren- 
tines had to encounter a still more formidable 
enemy. Having attacked some Roman ships, 
and then grossly insulted the Roman ambassa- 
dors who had been sent to demand reparation, 
war was declared against the city by the pow- 
erful republic. The Tarentines were saved for 
a time by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who came to 
their help in 280; but two years after the de- 
feat of this monarch and his withdrawal from 
Italy, the city was taken by the Romans (272). 
In the second Punic war Tarentum revolted 
from Rome to Hannibal (212); but it was re- 
taken by the Romans in 207, and was treated 
by them with great severity. From this time 
Tarentum declined in prosperity and wealth. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony, and 
it still continued to be a place of considerable 
importance in the time of Augustus. Its in- 
habitants retained their love of luxury and ease; 
and it is described by Horace as molle T'arentum 
and zmbelle Tarentum. Even after the downfall 
of the Western Empire the Greek language was 
still spoken at Tarentum ; and it was long one 
ofthe chief strongholds ofthe Byzantine empire 
in the south of Italy. The town of Tarentum 
consisted of two parts, viz., of a peninsula or 
island at the entrance of the harbor, and of a 
town on the main land, which was connected 
with the island by means of a bridge. On the 
northwest corner of the island, close to the en- 
trance of the harbor, was the citadel; the prin- 
cipal part of the town was situated southwest 
ofthe isthmus. The modern town is confined 
to the island or peninsula on which the citadel 
stood. The neighborhood of Tarentum pro- 
duced the best wool in all Italy, and was also 
celebrated for its excellent wine, figs, pears, and 
other fruits. Its purple dye was also much 
valued in antiquity. 

"T AnICIEEA, OF -K 4, or Ææ (Tapiyeca, -éat, atat : 
ruins at El-Kerch), a town of Galilee, at the 
southern end of the Lake of Tiberias, strongly 
fortified, and with a turbulent population, who 
gave the Romans much trouble during the Jew- 
ish war. It obtained its name from the quanti- 
ties of the fish of the neighboring lakes which 
were salted here. 

Tarne (Tápvy), a city of Lydia, on Mount 
Tmolus, mentioned by Homer. Pliny mentions 
simply a fountain of the name. 

Tarra, Sr. Muecíius, was engaged by Pom- 
peius to select the plays that were acted at his 
games exhibited in B.C. 55. Tarpa was like- 
wise employed by Augustus as a dramatic cen- 
sor. 

Tarrera, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the gov- 
ernor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian 
Hill, afterward called the Capitoline, was tempt- 
ed by the gold on the Sabine bracelets and col- 
lars to open a gate of the fortress to T. Tatius 
and his Sabines. As they entered, they threw 
upon her their shields, and thus crushed her to 
death. She was buried on the hill, and her 
memory was preserved by the name of the Tar- 
peian Rock, which was given to a part of the 
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Capitoline. A legend still exists at Rome, 
which relates that the fair Tarpeia ever sits in 
the heart of the hill, covered with gold and jew- 
els, and bound by a spell. 

Tarrat (Tápóz), a town in Locris, on Mount 
(Eta, mentioned by Homer, and subsequently 
called Pharyge. 

TarquintaA. Vid. TARQUINIUS. 

Tarquinit (Tarquiniensis : now Turchina, 
near Corneto), a city of Etruria, situated on a hill 
and on the River Marta, southeast of Cosa and 
on a road leading from the latter town to Rome. 
It was one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and 
Was probably regarded as the metropolis of the 
Confederation. It is said to have been founded 
by Tarchon, the son or brother of Tyrrhenus, 
who was the leader of the Lydian colony from 
Asia to Italy. It was in the neighborhood of 
Tarquinii that the seer Tages appeared, from 
whom the Etruscans learned their civil and re- 
ligious polity. Vid. Taces. According to one 
account, Tarquinii was founded by Thessalians, 
that is, Pelasgians ; but there can be no doubt 
that it was an original Etruscan city, and that 
Tarchon is merely a personification of the race 
of the Tyrrhenians. It was at Tarquinii that 
Demaratus, the father of Tarquinius Priscus, 
settled ; and it was from this city that the Tar- 
quinian family came to Rome. After the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquinius Superbus from Rome, the 
Tarquinienses, in conjunction with the Veien- 
tes, espoused his cause, but they were defeated 
by the Romans. From this time the Tarquin- 
ienses were frequently engaged in war with the 
Romans; but they were at length obliged to 
submit to Rome about D.C. 310. Tarquinii was 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a mu- 
nicipium ; but it gradually declined in import- 
ance; and in the eighth or ninth century of the 
Christian era it was deserted by its inhabit- 
ants, who founded Corneto on the opposite hill. 
There are few remains of the ancient city it- 
self; but the cemetery of Tarquinii, consisting 
of a vast number of subterraneous caves in the 
hill on which Corneto stands, is still in a state 
of excellent preservation, and contains numer- 
ous Etruscan paintings : here some of the most 
interesting remains of Etruscan art have been 
discovered in modern times. 

Tarquinius, the name of a family in early 
Roman liistory, to which the fifth and seventh 
kings of Rome belonged. The legend of the 
Tarquins ran as follows. Demaratus, their an- 
cestor, belonged to the noble family of the Bac- 
chiade at Corinth, and fled from his native city 
when the power of his order was overtlirown 
by Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii in Etru- 
ria, where he had mercantile connections. He 
married an Etruscan wife, by whom he had two 
sons, Lucumo and Aruns. The latter died in 
the lifetime of his father, leaving his wife preg- 
nant; but as Demaratus was ignorant of this 
circumstance, he bequeathed al! his property to 
Lucumo, and died himself shortly afterward. 
But, although Lucumo was thus one of the most 
wealthy persons at Tarquinii, and had married 
Tanaquil, who belonged to a family of tlie high- 
est rank, he was excluded, as a stranger, from 
all power and influence in the state. Discon- 
tented witl this inferior position, and urged on 
by his wife, he resolved to leave Tarquinii and 
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remove to Rome. He accordingly set out for 
Rome, riding in a chariot with his wife, and ac- 
companied by a large train of followers. When 
they had reached the Janiculus, an eagle seized 
his cap, and, after carrying it away to a great 
height, placed it again upon his head. Tana- 
quil, who was skilled in the Etruscan science 
of augury, bade her husband hope for tlie high- 
est honor from this omen. Her predictions 
were soon verified. The stranger was receiv- 
ed with welcome, and he and his followers were 
admitted to the rights of Roman citizens. He 
took the name of L. Tarqutntus, to which Livy 
adds Priscus. His wealth, his courage, and 
his wisdom gained liim the love both of Ancus 
Marcius and of the people. The former ap- 
pointed him guardian of liis children; and, when 
he died, the senate and the people unanimously 
elected Tarquinius to the vacant throne. The 
reign of Tarquinius was distinguished by great 
exploits in war and by great works in peace. 
He defeated the Latins and Sabines ; and the 
latter people ceded to him the town of Collatia, 
where he placed a garrison under the command 
of Egerius, the son of his deceased brother 
Aruns, who took the surname of Collatinus. 
Some traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated 
the Etruscans likewise. Among the important 
works which Tarquinius executed in peace, the 
most celebrated are the vast sewers by which 
the lower parts of the city were drained, and 
which still remain, with not a stone displaced, 
to bear witness to his power and wealth. He 
is also said in some traditions to have laid out 
the Circus Maximus in the valley which had 
been redeemed from water by the sewers, and 
also to have instituted the Great or Roman 
Games, which were henceforth performed in 
the Circus. The Forum, with its porticoes and 
rows of shops, was also his work, and he like- 
wise began to surround the city with a stone 
wall, a work which was finished by his success- 
or, Servius Tullius. The building of the Cap- 
itoline temple is, moreover, attributed to the 
elder Tarquinius, though most traditions as- 
cribe this work to his son, and only the vow to 
the father. Tarquinius also made some changes 
in the constitution of the state. He added 
one hundred new members to the senate, who 
were called patres minorum gentium, to distin- 
guish them from the old senators, who were 
now called patres majorum gentium. He wished 
to add to the three centuries of equites estab- 
lished by Romulus three new centuries, and to 
call them after himself and two of his friends. 
His plan was opposed by the augur Attus Na- 
vius, who gave a convincing proof that the gods 
were opposed to his purpose. Vid. Navius. Ac- 
cordingly, he gave up liis design of establishing 
new centuries, but to each of the former centu- 
ries he associated another under the same name, 
so that henceforth there were the first and sec- 
ond Ramnes, Tities,and Luceres. He increased 
the number of Vestal Virgins from four to six. 
Tarquinius was murdered after a reign of thir- 
ty-eight years at the instigation of the sons of 
Ancus Marcius. But the latter did not secure 
the reward of their crime, for Servius Tullius, 
with the assistance of Tanaquil, succeeded to 
the vacant throne. "Tarquinius left two sons 
and two daughters. His two € Tarquin- 
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ius and Aruns, were subsequently married to 
the two daughters of Servius Tullius. One of 
his daughters was married to Servius Tullius, 
and the other to M. Brutus, by whom she be- 
eame the mother of the celebrated L. Brutus, 
the first consul at Rome. Servius Tullius, 
whose life is given under TuLLtus, Was mur- 
dered, after a reign of forty-four years, by his 
son-in-law L. Tarquinius, who aseended the va- 
cant throne.—2. L. Tarquinius SuPERBUS COM- 
menced his reign without any of the forms of 
eleetion. One of the first acts of his reign was 
to abolish the rights which had been conferred 
upon the plebeians by Servius ; and, at the same 
time, all the senators and patricians whom he 
mistrusted, or whosc wealth lie coveted, were 
put to death or driven into exile. He surround- 
ed himself by a body-guard, by mcans of which 
he was enabled to do what he liked. His cru- 
elty and tyranny obtained for him the surname 
of Superbus. But, although a tyrant at home, 
he raised Rome to great influence and power 
among the surrounding nations. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius of 
Tusculum, the most powerful of the Latin 
chiefs ; and under his sway Romc became the 
head of the Latin eonfederacy. He defeated 
the Volscians, and took the wealthy town of 
Suessa Pometia, with the spoils of whieh he 
commeneed the erection of the Capitol which 
his father had vowed. In the vaults of this 
temple he depositcd the Sibylline books, which 
the king purchased from a sibyl or prophetess. 
She had offered to sell him nine books for three 
hundred pieces of gold. The king refused the 
offer with scorn. "Thereupon she went away 
and burned three, and then demanded the same 
priee for the six. The king still refused. She 
again went away and burncd three more, and 
still demanded the same price for the remaining 
three. Theking now purchased the three books, 
and the sibyl disappeared. He next engaged 
jin war with Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which 
refused to enter into the lcague. Unable to 


take the city by force of arms, Tarquinius had' 


recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pre- 
tending to be ill-treated by his father, and cov- 
ered with the bloody marks of stripes, fled to 
Gabii. The infatuated inhabitants intrusted him 
with the command of their troops; whereupon 
he sent a messenger to his father to inquire 
how he should deliver the city into his hands. 
The king, who was walking in his garden when 
the messenger arrived, made no reply, but 
kept striking off the hcads of the tallest pop- 
pies with his stick. Sextus took thc hint. 
He put to death or banished all the leading 
men of the place, and then had no difficulty 
jn compelling it to submit to his father. In 
the midst of his prospcrity, Tarquinius fell 
through a shameful outragc committed by one 
of his sons. ‘Tarquinius and his sons werc en- 
gaged in besieging Ardea, a city of the Rutu- 
lians. Here, as the king's sons, and their cous- 
in Tarquinius Collatinus, the son of Egerius, 
were feasting together, a dispute arose about 
the virtue of their wives. As nothing was do- 
ing in the field, they mounted their horses to 
visit their homes by surprise. They first went 
to Rome, where thcy surprised the king’s daugh- 
ters at a splendid banquet. They then hasten- 
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ed to Collatia, and there, though it was late in 
the night, they found Lucretia, the wife of Col- 
latinus, spinning amid her handmaids. The 
beauty and virtue of Lueretia had fired the evil 
passions of Sextus. A few days afterward he 
returned to Collatia, where he was hospitably 
reeeived by Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. 
In the dead of night he entered the chamber 
with a drawn sword: by threatening to lay a 
slave with his throat cut beside her, whom he 
would pretend to have killed in order to avenge 
her husband’s honor, he forced her to yield to 
his wishes. As soon as Sextus had departed, 
Luerctia sent for her husband and father. Col- 
latinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus; Lu- 
cretius, With P. Valerius, who aftcrward gained 
the surname of Publicola. They found her in 
an agony of sorrow. She told them what had 
happened, enjoined them to avenge her dis- 
honor, and then stabbed herself todeath. They 
all swore to avenge her. Brutus threw off his 
assumed stupidity, and placed himself at their 
head. They earried the corpscto Rome. Bru- 
tus, who was tribunus celerum, summoned the 
people, and related the deed of shame. All 
classes wcre inflamed with the samc indigna- 
tion. A decree was passed deposing thc king, 
and banishing him and his family from the eity. 
'The army, encampcd beforc Ardea, likewise re- 
nounced their allegiance to the tyrant. Tar- 
quinius, with his two sons, Titus and Aruns, 
took refuge at Cere in Etruria. Sextus re- 
paired to Gabii, his own principality, where he 
was shortly after murdered by the friends of 
those whom he had put to death. "Tarquinius 
reigned twenty-four years. lle was banished 
B.C. 510. The people of Tarquinii and Veit 
espoused thc cause of the exiled tyrant, and 
marched against Rome. ‘The two consuls ad- 
vanced to meet them. A bloody battle was 
fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, the son of 
Tarquinius, slew each other. "Tarquinius next 
repaired to Lars Porsena, the powerful king of 
Clusium, who marehed against Rome at the 
head of a vast army. The history of this mcm- 
orable expedition is related under Porskewa. 
After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquinius took 
refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius Octavius 
of Tusculum. Under the guidance of the lat- 
ter, the Latin states espoused the cause of the 
exiled king, and declared war against Rorne. 
The eontest was decided by the eelebrated bat- 
tle of thc Lake Regillus, in whieh the Romans 
gained the vietory by the help of Castor and 
Pollux. Tarquinius himself was wounded, but 
escaped with his life; his son Scxtus is said to 
have fallen in this battle, though, aceording to 
another tradition, as we have already seen, he 
was slain by the inhabitants of Gabii. Tarquin- 
ius Superbus had now no other state to whom 
he could apply for assistanee. He had already 
survived all his family ; and he now fled to 
Aristobulus at Cumz, where hc died a wreteh- 
ed and childless old man. Such is the story 
of the Tarquins, according to the ancient wnt- 
ers; but this story must not be received as a 
real history. The narrative contains numer- 
ous inconsisteneies and impossibilities. The 
following is only one instance out of many. We 
are told that the younger Tarquinius, who was 
expelled from Rome in mature age, was the son 
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of the king who ascended the throne one hund- 
red and seven years previously in the vigor of 
life; and Servius Tullius, who married the 
daughter of Tarquinius Priscus shortly before 
he ascended the throne, is represented immc- 
diately after his accession as the father of two 
daughters whom he marries to the brothers of 
his own wife! 

[Tarquintus, L., one of those engaged in the 
conspiracy of Catiline, turned informer, and ac- 
cused M. Crassus of being privy to the design.] 

[Tarquintus, CoLLatinus. Vid. CoLLATINUS.] 

[Tarquitius, L., of a patrician family, but so 
poor that he had to serve in the army on foot; 
was appointed by the dictator Cincinnatus his 
master of horse.] 

[Tarquirus, a Latin warrior, son of Faunus 
and Dryope, aided Turnus against Æneas, and 
was slain by the latter.] 

Tarracina (Tarracinensis: now Terracina), 
more anciently called Anxur (Anxurates, Pl), 
an ancient town of Latium, situated fifty-eight 
miles southeast of Rome, on the Via Appia and 
upon the coast, with a strongly-fortified citadel 
upon a high hill, on which stood the temple of 
Jupiter Anxurus. It was probably a Pelasgian 
town originally; but it afterward belonged to 
the Volsci, by whom it was called Anxur. It 
was conquered by the Romans, who gave it the 
name of Tarracina, and it was made a Roman 
colony B.C.329. Three miles west of the town 
stood the grove of Feronia, with a temple of 
this goddess. The ancient walls of the citadel 
of Tarracina are still visible on the slope of 
Montecchio. 

Tarraco (Tarraconensis: now Tarragona), 
an ancient town on the eastern coast of Spain, 
situated on a rock seven hundred and sixty feet 
high, between the River Iberus and the Pyre- 
nees, on the River Tulcis. It was founded by 
the Massilians, and was made the head-quar- 
ters of the two brothers P. and Cn. Scipio, in 
their campaigns against the Carthaginians in 
the second Punic war. It subsequently became 
a populous and flourishing town ; and Augustus, 
who wintered here (B.C. 26) after his Canta- 
brian campaign, made it the capital of one of 
the three Spanish provinces (Hispania Tarra- 
concnsis) and also a Roman colony. Hence 
we find it called Colonia Tarraconensis, also 
Col. Victrix Togata and Col. Julia Victrix Tar- 
raconensis. ‘The modern town of Tarragona is 
built to a great extent with the remains of the 
ancient city ; and Roman inscriptions may fre- 
quently be seen imbedded in the walls of the 
modern houses. The ancient Roman aqueduct, 
having been repaired in modern times, still sup- 
plies the modern city with water; and at a 
short distance to the northwest of ‘Tarragona, 
along the sea-coast, is a Roman sepulchre call- 
ed the tower of the Scipios, although the real 
place of the burial of the Scipios is quite un- 
known. 

TARRUNTENUS Paternus. Vid. PATERNUS. 

Tarsía (Tapoíg: now Ras Jird or Cape Cer- 
tes), a promontory of Carmania, on the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, near the frontier of Persis. 
The neighboring part of the coast of Carmania 
was called Tarsiána. 

Tarsius (ó Tápotoc: now Tarza or Balikesri), 
a river of Mysia, rising in Mount Temnus, and 
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flowing northeast, through the Miletopolites La- 
cus, into thc Macestus. 

Tarsus, Tarsos (Tapoós, Tapooí, Tepoós, Oap- 
cóc: Tapcetc, Tarsensis: ruins at Tersus), the 
chief city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of 
Cilicia Campestris, on the River Cydnus, about 
twelve miles above its mouth, in a very large 
and fertile plain at the foot of Mount ‘Taurus, 
the chief pass through which (Pyle Cilicia) led 
down to Tarsus. Its position gave it the full 
benefit of the natural advantages of a fertile 
country, and the command of an important high- 
way of commerce. It had also an excellent 
harbor, twelve miles from the city, which is 
filled up with sand. The city was of unknown 
antiquity. Some ascribed its foundation to the 
Assyrian king Sardanapalus; others to Perscus, 
in connection with whose legend the name of 
the city is fancifully derived from a hoof (rap- 
cóc) which the winged horse Pegasus lost here; 
and others to the Argive chieftain Triptolemus, 
whose effigy appears on the coins of the city. 
All that can be determined with certainty seems 
to be that it was a very ancient city of the Syr- 
ians, who were the earliest known inhabitants 
of this part of Asia Minor, and that it received 
Greek settlers at an early period. In the time 
of Xenophon, who gives us the first historical 
notice of Tarsus, it was the capital of the Cili- 
cian prince Syennesis, and was taken by Cyrus. 
(Compare Cinicia.) At the time of the Mace- 
donian invasion, it was held by the Persian 
troops, who were about to burn it, when they 
were prevented by Alexander’s arrival. After 
playing an important part as a military post in 
the wars of the successors of Alexander, and 
under the Syrian kings, it became, by the peace 
between the Romans and Antiochus the Great, 
the frontier city of the Syrian kingdom on the 
northwest. As the power of the Seleucide de- 
clined, it suffered much from the oppression of 
its governors, and from the wars between the 
members of the royal family. At the time of 
the Mithradatic war, it suffered, on the one 
hand, from Tigrancs, who overran Cilicia, and, 
on the other, from the pirates, who had their 
strongholds in the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
and made frequent incursions into the level 
country. From both these encmies it was res- 
cued by Pompey, who made it the capital of the 
new Roman province of Cilicia, B.C. 66. In 
the civil war it took part with Cesar, and as- 
sumed, in his honor, the name of JuLiorouis. 
For this the inhabitants were severely punished 
by Cassius, but were recompensed by Antony, 
who made Tarsus a free city. Under Augus- 
tus the city obtained immunity from taxes, 
through the influence of the emperor’s tutor, 
the Stoic Athenodorus, who was a native of the 
place. It enjoyed the favor, and was called by 
the names, of several of the later emperors. It 
was the scene of important events in the wars 
with the Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, 
and also in the Crusades. The people of Tar- 
sus were celebrated for their mental power, 
their readiness in repartee, and their fondness 
for the study of philosophy. Among the most 
distinguished natives of the place were the Sto- 
ics Antipater, Archedemus, Heraclides, Nestor, 
Zeno, and the two Athenodori ; the Academic 
Nestor; the Epicureans a 
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for his powers of improvising, Lysias, who was 
for a time tyrant of the city, and Plutiades ; the 
tragic poets Dionysides and Bion; the satiric 
poets Demetrius and Boéthes, who was also a 
troublesome demagogue ; the grammarians Ar- 
temidorus, Diodorus, and Hermogenes; the his- 
torian Hermogenes ; the physieians Herodotus 
and Philo; and, above all, the apostle Paul, who 
belonged to one of several families of Jews, who 
had settled at Tarsus in considerable numbers 
under the Persian and Syrian kings. 

Tarrirus (Táprapos), son of /Ether and Terra 
(Ge), and by his mother Terra (Ge) the father 
of the Gigantes Typhoeus and Echidna. In 
the Iliad Tartarus is a place beneath the earth, 
as far below Hades as Heaven is above the 
earth, and closed by iron gates. Later poets 
describe Tartarus as the plaee in the lower 
world in which the spirits of wieked men are 
punished for their crimes ; and sometimes they 
use the name as synonymous with Hades, or the 
lower world in general. 

[TagrXnus (now Tartaro), a small river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, joining one of the mouths of the 
Po, and forming marshes (paludes Tartari flu- 
minis, T'acit.).) l 

Tarressus (Tapr5gocóc: Taprácococ), an an- 
cient town in Spain, and one ofthe chief settle- 
ments of the Phænicians, probably the same as 
the Tarshish of Seripture. The position of this 
town has occasioned much dispute. Most of 
the ancient writers place it at the mouth of the 
River Betis, which, they say, was originally 
called Tartessus. Others identify it, with more 
probability, with the city of Carteia on Mount 
Calpe, the Rock of Gibraltar. The whole coun- 
try west of Gibraltar was also called Tarressis. 

Taruscon Or Tarascon (Tarusconienses : 
now Tarascon), a town of the Salyes in Gaul, 
on the eastern bank of the Rhone, north of Are- 
late, and east of Nemausus. 

Tarvisium (Tarvisanus: now Treviso), a 
town of Venetia, in the north of Italy, on the 
River Silis, which became the seat of a bishop- 
rie, and a place of importance in the Middle 
Ages. 

Tatranus (Taziavóc), a Christian writer of the 
seeond century, was born in Assyria, and was 
originally a teacher of rhetoric. He was after- 
ward converted to Christianity, aceording to 
some accounts, by Justin Martyr, with whom, 
at any rate, he was very intimate. After Jus- 
tin's death Tatian quitted Rome, where he had 
resided for some time, and returned into the 
East. ‘There he imbibed and promulgated views 
of a Gnostic character, and gave rise to a new 
sect, called after him Tatiani. Tatian wrote 
numerous works, of which there is still extant 
an Address to the Greeks (Mpóc "EAAnvac), in 
which he points ont the superiority of Christi- 
anity to the heathen religion. The best edition 
of this work is by Worth, Oxford, 1700. 

Tarius, T., king of the Sabines. Vid. Rox- 
ULUS. 

Tarra (7 Tárra: now Zuz-Gól), a great salt 
lakc in the eentre of Asia Minor, on the Phryg- 
ian table-land, on the confines of Phrygia, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia. It supplies 
the whole surrounding country with salt, as it 
doubtless did in ancient times. 

Tavcnira or Teucnira (Tavyepa, Veóyerpa : 
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ruins at. Taukra), a eolony of Cyrene, on the 
northwestern, eoast of Cyrenaiea, in Northern 
Afriea. Under the Ptolemies it was called Ar- 
sinoé, and was one of the five cities of the Lib- 
yan Pentapolis. It became a Roman colony, 
and was fortified by Justinian. It was a chief 
seat of the worship of Cybele, who had here a 
great temple and an annual festival. "A 

TauLantit (TavAávrtot), a people of Illyria, in 
the neighborhood of Epidamnus, frequently men- 
tioned by the Greek and Roman writers. One 
of the most powerful kings was Glaueias, a eon- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, who fought 
against the latter monarch, and at a later period 
afforded an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and 
refused to surrender him to Cassander. 

Taunus (now Taunus), a range of mountains 
in Germany, at no great distance from the con- 
fluence of the Mcenus (now Main) and the Rhine. 

Taurasia. Vid. TAURINI. 

Taurentum and Taunóis (Tavpoévriov, Tav 
póeLc, -evtoc), a fortress belonging to Massilia, 
and near the latter eity, on the southern coast 
of Gaul. 

Tauri, a wild and savage people in European 
Sarmatia, who sacrificed all strangers to a god- 
dess whom the Greeks identified with Artemis. 
An account of this goddess is given elsewhere 
(p. 111, b). The Tauri dwelt in the peninsula 
which was called after them Chersonesus Tau- 
rica. Vid. Currsonesus, No. 2. 

Taurrinum (now Tauretto), a town of Brut- 
tium, on the Via Popilia, twenty-three miles 
southeast of Vibo. 

Tavurini, a people of Liguria dwelling on the 
upper course of the Po, at the foot of the Alps. 
Their chief town was Taurasia, afterward eol- 
onized by Augustus, and called Augusta Tauri- 
norum (now Turin). 

Tauris (now Torcola), a small island off the 
eoast of Illyria, between Pharus and Corcyra. 

Tauriscr, a Celtic people in Noricum, and 
probably the old Celtic name of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. They were subsequently 
called Norici by the Romans, after their eapita! 
Noreia. 

Tavrois. Vid. TAURENTUM. 
| Tauroménium (Tavponéviov: Tavpoueviras, 

Tauromenitanus : now Taormina), a city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, situated on Mount Tau- 
rus, from which it derived its name, and founded 
B.C. 358 by Andromachus with the remains of 
the inhabitants of Naxos, whose town had been 
destroyed by Dionysius nearly fifty years before. 

Vid. Naxos, No. 2. Tauromenium soon be- 

came a large and flourishing city ; but, in con- 
sequence ofits espousing the side of Sex. Pom- 
pey against Augustus, most of its inhabitants 
were expelled from the city, and their place sup- 
plied by a colony of Roman veterans: henee we 

| find the town called Col. Augusta Tauromenitana. 
From this time Tauromenium became a place 
| of secondary importance. The hills in the 
neighborhood produeed excellent wine. There 
are still remains of the ancient town, of which 
the most important is a splendid theatre cut out 
of the rock, and capable of holding from thirty 

| thousand to forty thousand spectators, from 
| which we may form some idea of the populous- 
| ness of 'Tauromenium. 
TavnoscyTrHze. Vid. ScvruoTAURI. 
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Taurtnum (now Semlin), a strongly-fortified 
town in Pannonia, at the confluence of the Sa- 
vus and the Danube. l 

Taurus, SraTILÍUS, a distinguished general of 
Octavianus. At the battle of Actium, B.C. 31, 
he commanded the land forces of Octavianus, 
which were drawn up on the shore. In 29 he 
defeated the Cantabri, Vaccai, and Astures. : 
He was consul in 26; and in 16, when the em- 
peror went to Gaul, the government of the city 
and of Italy was left to Taurus, with the title 
of prefectus urbi. In the fourth consulship 
of Augustus, 30, Taurus built an amphitheatre 
of stone at his own expense. Vid. Roma, p. 
751, a. 

Taurus (6 Tavpog, from the Aramean Tur, a 
high mountain: now Taurus, Ala-Dagh, and 
other special names), a great mountain: chain 
of Asia. In its widest extent, the name was 
applied, by the later geographers, to the whole 
of the great chain which runs through Asia 
from west to east, forming the southern margin 
of the great table-land of Central Asia, which it 
divides from the Mediterranean coast of Asia 
Minor, from Syria and the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley, from the low lands on the north shore 
of the Indian Ocean, and from the two great 
peninsulas of India. But this is not a common 
use of the name. In its usual signification, it 
denotes the mountain chain in the south of Asia 
Minor, which begins at the Sacrum or Chelido- 
nium Promontorium at the southeast angle of 
Lycia, surrounds the Gulf of Pamphylia, passing 
through the middle of Pisidia; then along the 
southern frontier of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
which it divides from Cilicia and Commagene ; 
thence, after being broken through by the Eu- 
phrates, it proceeds almost due east through the 
south of Armenia, forming the water-shed be- 
tween the sources of the Tigris on the south, 
and the streams which feed the Upper Euphrates 
and the Araxes on the north; thus it continues 
as far as the southern margin of the Lake Ar- 
sissa, where it ceases to bear the name of Tau- 
rus, and is continued in the chain which, under 
the names of Niphates, Zagros, &c., forms the 
northeastern margin of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes valley. This main chain sends off branches 
which are nearly as important as itself. In the 
middle of the frontier between Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia, east of the Cilician Gates, the Anti- 
taurus branches off to the northeast. In the 
east of Cilicia, the Amanus goes off to the south- 
west and south. Immediately east of the Eu- 
phrates, a branch proceeds to the southeast, 
forming, under the name of Masrus, the frontier 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia, and di- 
viding the valley of the Upper Tigris from the 
waters which flow through Mesopotamia into 
the Euphrates. The Taurus is of moderate 
height, for the most part steep, and wooded to 
the summit. Its general character greatly re- 
sembles the mountains of Central Germany. 

Tivium (Taoótov, Taúcov : now probably ruins 
at Boghaz Kieut), the capital of the 'Troemi, in 
Galatia, stood on the eastern side of the Halys, 
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. Taxira or TAxf&ra (rà Tá£iAa, Ta£íaAa), an 
important city of India intra Gangem, stood in 
à large and fertile plain between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes, and was the capital of the Indian 
king Taxiles in the time of Alexander. Its 
position has not been identified. It is not, as 
Major Rennell supposed, Attock; and there is 
no large city remaining which exactly answers 
to 1tS position. 

.TaxíLEs (Tafídgc). 1. An Indian prince or 
king, who reigned over the tract between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes at the period of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander, B.C. 327. His real name 
was Mophis or Omphis, and the Greeks appear 
to have called him Taxiles or Taxilas, from the 
name of his capital city of Taxila, near the 
modern Attock. On the approach of Alexander 
he hastened to meet him with valuable presents, 
and was in consequence confirmed in his king- 
dom by the Macedonian monarch.—2. A general 
in the service of Mithradates the Great, and one 
of those in whom he reposed the highest con- 
fidence. 

TAYGETE (Tavyérp), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, onc of the Pleiades, from whom Mount 
Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived its 
name. By Zeus (Jupiter) she became the moth- 
er of Lacedemon and of Eurotas. 

TaYoEtus, or TAvo£rUM, or Tavera (Tadye- 
Toç, Tavyerov, rà Tadyera, pl.), a lofty range of 
mountains of a wild and savage character, sep- 
arating Laconia and Messenia, and extending 
from the frontiers of Arcadia down to the Prom- 
ontorium Tanarum. Its highest points were 
called Talétus and Evóras, about three miles 
south of Sparta. Taygetus is said to have de- 
rived its name from the nymph Taygete. 

Treanum (Teanensis). 1. ArüLuw (near Ponte 
Rotto), a town of Apulia, on the River Frento, 
and the confines of the Frentani, eighteen miles 
from Larinum.—2. Sipicinum (now Teano), an 
important town of Campania, and the capital of 
the Sidicini, situated on the northern slope of 
Mons Massicus and on the Via Prenestina, six 
miles west of Cales. It was made a Roman 
colony by Augustus; and in its neighborhood 
were some celebrated medicinal springs. 

Trdrus (Téapos : now Teara, Deara, or Dere), 
a river of Thrace, the waters of which were 
useful in curing cutaneous diseases. Herodo- 
tus relates that it rises from thirty-eight fount- 
ains, all flowing from the same rock, some warm. 
and others cold. It falls into the Contadesdus ; 
this into the Agrianes ; and the latter again into 
the Hebrus. 3 

Trate (Teatinus: now Chieti), the capital of 
the Marrucini, situated on a steep hill on the 
River Aternus, and on the road from Aternum 
to Corfinium. 

Trcmessa (Tékugoca), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was 
ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory ex- 
cursion from Troy. "l'ecmessa was taken pris- 
oner, and was given to Ajax, the son of Tela- 
mon, by whom she had a son, Eurysaces. — . 

Tecmén (Téxuov), a town of the Molossi in 


but at some distance from the river, and formed | Epirus. 


the centre of meeting for roads leading to all) 
parts of Asia Minor. was 
of considerable commercial importance. 
a temple and bronze colossus of Jupiter (Zeus). 


Teoraus and AncELION (Tekratoc kai 'Ayye- 


It was therefore a place; Aíwv), early Greek statuaries, who are always 
It had | mentioned together. 


They were pupils of Di- 
peenus and Seyllis, and instructors of Callon of 
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JEgina ; and therefore they must have flourish- 
ed about B.C. 548. 

Tecrosaces (Texrécayec). 1. In Gallia. 
VoLcx.—2. In Asia Minor. Vid. GALATIA. 

Tecum or Ticis (now Tecli), a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, in the territory of the Sardones, 
called Illiberis by the Greeks, from a town of 
this name upon the river. 

Tepanius, a river in Illyricum, separating Ia- 
pydia and Liburnia. 

Tecka (Téyea). 1. (Teyeároc: now Piali), an 
important city of Arcadia, and the capital of the 
district ''ecEATIS (Teyeáric), which was bound- 
ed on the east by Argolis and Laconia, on the 
south by Laconia, on the west by Menalia, and 
on the north by the territory of Mantinea. 1t 
was one of the most ancient towns of Arcadia, 
and is said to have been founded by Tegeates, 
the son of Lycaon. It was formed out of nine 
small townships, which were united into one 
city by Aleus, who was thus regarded as the 
real founder of the city. At a later timc we 
find Tegea divided into four tribes, each of 
which possessed a statue of Apollo Agyieus, 
who was especially honored in Tegea. The 
Tegeate long resisted the supremacy of Sparta ; 
and it was not till the Spartans discovered the 
bones of Orestes that they were enabled to 
conquer this people. The Tegeate scnt three 
thousand men to the battle of Plates, in which 
they were distinguished for their bravery. They 
remained faithful to Sparta in the Peloponne- 
sian war; but after the battle of Leuctra they 
joined the rest of the Arcadians in establishing 
their independence. During the wars of the 
Achean league Tegea was taken both by Cle- 
omenes, king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, 
king of Macedonia, and the ally of the Acheans. 
It continued to be a place of importance in the 
time both of Strabo and Pausanias. lts most 
splendid publie building was the temple of Mi- 
nerva (Athena), which was the largest and 
most magnificent building in the Peloponnesus. 
It was erected soon after B.C. 394, in place of a 
more ancient temple of this goddess, which was 
burned down in this year. The architect was 


Vid. 


Scopas, and the sculptures in the pediments 


were probably by the hand of Scopas himself.—- 
2. A town in Crete, said to have been founded by 
Agamemnon. 

TELAMON (TeZauóv), son of Æacus and En- 
deis, and brother of Peleus. Having assisted 
Peleus in slaying their half-brother Phocus (vid. 
PeLEUs), Telamon was expelled from /Egina, 
and came to Salamis. Here he was first mar- 
ried to Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of 
the island, on whose death Telamon becamc 
king of Salamis. He afterward married Peri- 
bea or Eribeea, daughter of Alcathous, by whom 
he becaine the fathcr of Ajax, who is hence fre- 
quently called Telamoniades and Telamonius he- 
ros. Telamon himself was one of the Calydo- 
nian hunters and one of thc Argonauts. He 
was also a great friend of Hercules, whom he 
joined in his expedition against Laomedon of 
Troy, which city he was the first to enter. He 
there erected an altar to Herculcs Callinicus or 
Alexicacus. Hercules, in return, gave to him 
Theanira or Hesionc, a daughter of Laomedon, 
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Hercules also fought against the Meropes in 
Cos, on account of Chalciope, the beautiful 
daughter of Eurypylus, the king of the Mcropes, 
and against the giant Alcioneus, on the isth- 
mus of Corinth. Telamon likewise accompa- 
nied Hercules on his expedition against the Am- 
azons, and slew Melanippe. 

TELAMON (now Telamone), a town and harbor 
of Etruria, a few miles south of the River Um- 
bro, said to have been founded by Telamon on 
his return from the Argonautic expedition. In 
its neighborhood a great victory was gained 
over the Gauls in D.C. 225. It was here that 
Marius landed on his return from Africa in 87. 
Telamon was undoubtedly the port of the great, 
Etruscan city recently discovered in its neigh- 
borhood, which is supposed to be the ancient 
Vetulonia. 

[TeLAamoNIADES. Vid. TELAMON.] 

'TELcHINES (TeAyivec), a family or a tribe, 
said to have been descended from Thalassa or 
Poseidon. They are represented in three dif- 
ferent aspects: 1. As cultwators of the soil and 
ministers of the gods. As such they came from 
Crete to Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes, 
where they founded Camirus, lalysus, and Lin- 
dus. Rhodes, which was named after them 
Telchinis, was abandoned by them, because 
they foresaw that the island would be inunda- 
ted. Thcy then spread in different directions. 
Lycus went to Lycia, where he built the temple 
of the Lycian Apollo. This god had been wor- 
shipped by them at Lindus, and Juno (Hera) at 
Ialysus and Camirus. Nymphs, also, are called 
after them Telchiniz. Neptune (Poseidon) was 
intrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought 
him up in conjunction with Caphira, a daughter 
of Oceanus. Rhea, Apollo, and Jupiter (Zeus), 
| howcver, are also described as hostile to the 

Telchines. Apollo is said to have assumed the 
shape of a wolf, and to have thus destroyed the 
Telchines, and Jupiter (Zeus) to have over- 
whelmed them by an inundation. 2. As sorcer- 
ers and envious demons. Their very eyes and 
aspect are said to have been destructive. They 
had it in their power to bring on hail, rain, and 
snow, and to assume any form they pleased; 
they further mixed Stygian water with sulphur, 
| in order thereby to destroy animals and plants. 
3. As artists, for they are said to have invented 
useful arts and institutions, and to have made 
images of thc gods. They worked in brass and 
iron, made the sickle of Saturn (Cronos) and 
the trident of Neptune (Poseidon). This last 
feature in the character of the Telchincs seems 
to liave been the reason of their being classed 
| with the Idean Dactyls ; and Strabo even states 
that those of the nine Rhodian Telchines who ac- 
| companied Rhea to Crete, and there brought up 
the infant Jupiter (Zeus), were called Curetes. 
TELÉBó.E. Vid. Tarum. 

‘TELEBOAS (TgAc6óac), a river of Armenia Ma- 
| jor, falling into the Euphrates ; probably iden- 

tical with the Arsanias. 

[TELEB oas, a centaur, son of Ixion and Ne- 
phcle.] 

TELECLIDES (TyAex2Aeidyc), a distinguished 
Athenian comic poet of the Old Comedy, flour- 
| ished about the same time as Crates and Crati- 


by whom he became the father of Teucer and | nus, and a little earlier than Aristophanes. He 
Trambelus. On this expedition Tclamon and : was an earnest advocate of peaee, and a great 
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admirer of the ancient inanners of the age of 
Themistocles. (The few fragments remaining 
of his eomedies are eontained in Meineke's 
Comic. Grac. Fragm., vol. i., p. 130-138, edit. 
minor ] 

TrLectus (TZAekAoc), king of Sparta, eighth 
of the Agids, and son of Arehelaus. He was 
slain by the Messenians, in a temple of Diana 
(Artemis) Limnatis, on the borders. His death 
was the immediate oecasion of the first Messe- 
nian war, B.C. 743. 

TELEGONUS (TyAéyovoc), son of Ulysses and 
Ciree. After Ulysses had returned to Ithaea, 
Ciree sent out Telegonus in seareh of his fa- 
ther. A storm cast his ship on the eoast of 
Ithaca, and, being pressed by hunger, lie began 
to plunder the fields. Ulysses and Telemaehus, 
being informed of the ravages caused by the 
stranger, went out to fight against liim ; but 
Telegonus ran Ulysses through with a spear 
whieh he had received from his mother. At 
the command of Minerva (Athena), Telegonus, 
accompanied by 'l'elemaehus and Penelope, 
went to Circe in Alea, there buried the body 
of Ulysses, and married Penelope, by whom he 
became the father of Italus. In Italy Telego- 
nus was believed to have been the founder of 
the towns of Tusculum and Praeneste. He left 
a daughter Mamilia, from whom the family of 
the Mamilii traeed their descent. 

TELEMAcHUsS (TzA£uayoc), son of Ulysses and 
Penelope. He was still an infant when his fa- 
ther went to Troy; and when the latter had 
been absent from home nearly twenty years, 
Telemachus went to Pylos and Sparta to gather 
information eoneerning him. He was hospita- 
bly reeeived by Nestor, who sent his own son 
to conduet Telemachus to Sparta. Menelaus 
also received him kindly, and eommunicated to 
him the prophecy of Proteus eoneerning Ulys- 
ses. From Sparta Telemachus returned home; 
and on his arrival there he found his father, 
whom he assisted in slaying the suitors. Ae- 
cording to some aecounts, Telemaehus became 
the father of Perseptolis either by Polycaste, 
the daughter of Nestor, or by Nausicaa, the 
daughter of Aleinous. Others relate that lie 
was indueed by Minerva (Athena) to marry 
Circe, and beeame by her the father of Latinus; 
or that he married Cassiphone, a daughter of 
Ciree, but in a quarrel with his mother-in-law 
slew her, for whieh he was in his turn killed by 
Cassiphone. One account makes Telemaehus 
the founder of Clusium in Etruria. 

TéLEmus (TyAeuoc), son of Eurymus, and a 
celebrated soothsayer. 

[Textron (TeAéov), an Athenian, a son of 
Ion, husband of Zeuxippe, and father of the Ar- 
gonaut Butes. From him the Teleontes (TeAé- 
ovrec) derived their name.] 

'TELEPHASsA (TzAéóaoca), wife of Agenor, and 
mother of Europa, Cadmus, Phenix, and Cilix. 
She, with her sons, went out in seareh of Euro- 
pa, who had been earried off by Jupiter (Zeus) ; 
but she died on the expedition, and was buried 
by Cadmus. 

TELÉPHus (T4Aeóoc), son of Hereules and 
Auge, the daughter of King Aleus of Tegea. 
As soon as he was born he was exposed by his 
grandfather, but was reared by a hind (¿2agoc), 
and educated by King Corythus in Arcadia. 
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On reaehing manhood, he eonsulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage, and was ordered 
io go to King Teuthras in Mysia. He there 
found his mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia. He married Laodice or 
Astyoche, a daughter of Priam; and he attempt- 
ed to prevent the Greeks from landing on tlie 
coast of Mysia. Bacehus (Dionysus), however, 
eaused him to stumble over a vine, whereupon 
he was wounded by Achilles. Being informed 
by an oraele that the wound could only be cured 
by him who had inflicted it, Telephus repaired 
to the Grecian eamp; and as the Greeks had 
likewise learned from an oracle that without 
the aid of Telephus they eould not reach Troy, 
Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear by which he had been wounded. 
Telephus, in return, pointed out to the Greeks 
the road whieh they had to take. 

Teverre. Vid. Trata. 

Teresía (Telesinus: now Telese), a town in 
Samnium, on the road from Allife to Beneven- 
tum, taken by Hannibal in the second Punt; 
war, and afterward retaken by the Romans. E 
was eolonized by Augustus with a body of vet: 
erans. It was the birth-place of Pontius, who 
fought against Sulla, and who was hence sur- 
named Telesinus. 

TrLEsiLLA (TeAéciAAa), of Argos, a eelebra 
ted lyric poetess and heroine, flourished about 
B.C. 510. In the war of Argos against Sparta, 
she not only encouraged her countrymen by he” 
lyre and song, but she took up arms at the head 
of a band of her eountrywomen, and greatly 
contributed to the victory whieh they gained 
over the Spartans. In memory of this exploit, 
her statue was erected in the temple of Venus 
(Aphrodite) at Argos, with the emblems of a 
poetess and a heroine; Mars (Ares) was wor- 
shipped in that city as a patron deity of wom- 
en; and the prowess of her female associates 
was commemorated by the annual festival eall- 
ed Hybristica. Only two complete verses of 
her poetry are extant, [edited by Bergk, in his 
Poeta Lyrici Graci, p. 742-3.) 

TeLesinus, Pontius. Vid. Pontius. 

(Tevesinus, C. Lucius, consul A.D. 66 with 
Suetonius Paulinus. He was banished by Do- 
mitian for his love of philosophy. ]} : 

'TELEsTAs Or TELESTES (TeAgotac, TeAéorne), 
of Selinus, a distinguished poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, flourished B.C. 398. A 
few lines of his poetry are preserved by Athe- 
neus, [edited by Bergk in his Poete Lyric: Gre- 
ci, p. 864-6. } E 

Teverurius (TeAéOpioQ), a mountain in the 
north of Eubcea, near Histiza. 

(Tetetrnisa, wife of Ligdus and mother of 
Iphis. Vid. Iris, No. 4.] 

[T&rEvTIAs (TeAevríac), a Spartan, was broth- 
er on the mother's side to Agesilaus IL, by 
whose influence he was appointed to the eom- 
mand of the fleet, in B.C. 393, in the war of the 
Lacedemonians against Corinth and the other 
states of the hostile league. After various 
successful enterprises in different quarters, he 
was sent as general against the Olynthians 
in B.C. 382; but, while making an assault on 
this city, he was slain in a sally of the inhabit- 
ants.] 4 7 

TrELLÉN:z, a town in Latium, oo the 
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later Via Ostiensis and the Via Appia, destroyed 
by Ancus Marcius. 

[Titus (TeAaiac). 1. Of Elis, a distinguish- 
ed seer, was one of the commanders of the Pho- 
cians in a war against the Thessalians a few 
years beforc the invasion of Greece by Xerxcs. 
After the defeat of the Thessalians, his statuc 
was erected by the Phocians in the temple at 
Delphi.—2. One of the generals of the Syracu- 
sans when their city was besieged by the Atlic- 
nians during the Peloponnesian war.] 

'TrenLvs. Vid. Gaza. 

TrLmessus or TeLmissus (Te24ocóc, l'eAuto- 
cóc: Tedunocets, TeAutocsóc). 1. (Ruins at Més, 
the port of Macri), a city of Lycia, near the bor- 
ders of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissicus Si- 
nus, and close to the promontory Telmissis.— 
2. A town of Caria, sixty stadia (six geograph- 
ical miles) from Halicarnassus, cclebrated for 
the skill of its inhabitants in divination. It is 
often identified with the former place. 

Tero Manmius (now Toulon), a port-town of 
Gallia Narbonensis, on the Mediterranean, is 
rarely mentioned by the ancient writers, and 
did not become a place of importance till the 
downfall of the Roman empire. 

'TE&Los (T720oc: Ti2toc: now Telos or Pisko- 
pi), small island of thc Carpathian Sea, one 
of the Sporades, lay off the coast of Caria, 
southwest of the mouth of the Sinus Doridis, 
between Rhodes and Nisyrus. It was also 
called Agathussa. 

'ELPHUssA. Vid. THELPUSA. 

TemEnina. Vid. Temexus. 

TemeEnires (Tepevirac), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from his sacred temenus in the neigh- 
borhood of Syracuse. 

Timinus ('Tzuevoc), son of Aristomachus, was 
one of the Heraclidz who invaded Pcloponnc- 
sus. Aftcr the conquest of the peninsula, he 
received Argos as his share. His descendants, 
the Temenidz, being expelled from Argos, are 
said to have founded thc kingdom of Macedonia, 
whence thc kings of Macedonia called them- 
selves Temenidz. 

Temesa or Temrsa (Temeseus or Tempsa- 
nus: now Torre del Lupi), a town in Bruttium, 
on the Sinus Terineus, was one of the most 
ancient Ausonian towns in the south of Italy, 
and is said to have been afterward colonized 
by a body of Atolians under Thoas. At a still 
later time it was successivcly in the possession 
of the Loerians, of the Bruttians, and finally 
of the Romans, who colonized it in B.C. 196. 
Some of the ancients identified this town with 
'Temese, mentioned by Homcr as celebrated for 
its coppcr mines; but the Homeric town was 
probably in Cyprus. 

Temnus. 1. (76 TZuvov ópoc: now Morad or 
Ak Dagh) a mountain of Mysia, extending 
eastward from Ida to thc borders of Phrygia, 
and dividing Mysia into two parts. 
the sources of the Macestus, Mysius, Caicus, 
and Evenus.—2. (Now Menimen ? or Guzal-Hi- 
sar?), a city of Aolis, in the northwest of Lyd- 
ia (some say in Mysia), on the western bank of 
the Hermus, thirty miles south of Cyme. It 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and in that of Titus (Pliny’s 
time) it no longcr existed. 

Tempk (Téury, contraction of Téurea), a beau- 
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tiful and romantic valley in the north of Thes- 
saly, between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, 
through Which the Peneus escapes into the 
sea. The lovely scencry of this glen is fre- 
quently described by the ancient pocts and de- 
claimers ; and it was also celebrated as onc of 
the favorite haunts of Apollo, who had trans- 
planted his laurel from this spot to Delphi. The 
whole valley is rather less than five miles in 
length, and opens gradually to the east into a 
spacious plain. ‘Tempe is also of great import 
ance in history, as it is the only pass through 
which an army can invade Thessaly from the 
north. In some parts the rocks on each side 
of the Pencus approach so close to cach other 
as only to leave room betwcen them for the 
stream; and the road is obliged to be cut out 
of the rock in the narrowest point. Tempe is 
the only channel through which the watcrs of 
the Thessalian plain descend into the sea; and 
it was the common opinion in antiquity that 
these waters had once covered the country with 
a vast lake, till an outlet was formed for them 
by some great convulsion in nature, which rent 
the rocks of Tempe asundcr. So celebrated 
was the scencry of Tempe that its name was 
given to any beautiful valley. Thus we find a 
Tempe in thc land of the Sabines near Reate, 
through which the River Velinus flowed ; and 
also a Tempc in Sicily, through which the River 
Helorus flowed, hence called by Ovid Tempe 
Heloria. 

{Tempsa. Vid. Temesa.] 

TempYra, a town in Thrace, at the foot of a 
narrow mountain pass, between Mount Rhodope 
and the coast. 

'lTTENcTÉRI or TencurěRri, a people of Gcr- 
many, dwelling on the Rhine, between the Ruhr 
and the Sieg, south of the Usipetes, in conjunc- 
tion with whom their name usually occurs. 
They crossed the Rhine together with the Usip- 
etes, With the intention of settling in Gaul ; but 
they were defcated by Cesar with great slaugh- 
ter, and those who escaped took refuge in the 
territories of their southern neighbors the Sy- 
gambri. The Tencteri afterward belonged to 
the league of the Chcrusci, and at a still later 
period they are mentioned as a portion of the 
confederacy of the Franks. 

[Tenta (Tevéa: Teveáryc : now Chiliomodi), 
a small town in the interior of Corinthia, said to 
have been colonized by some Trojan captives 
brought from Tenedos by the Greeks. It was 
celebrated as the place where CEdipus was 
brought up by his supposed father Polybus. Its 
inhabitants could likewise boast that the great- 
er part of the colonists who followed Archias 
to Syracuse were their fellow-citizens. Hav- 
ing submitted to the Roman power without re- 
sistance, it escaped the destruction that over- 
whelmed Corinth. ] 

TENEDOs or TENEDUs (Vévedoc: Tevédioc: now 
Tenedos), a small island of the Algean Sca, off 
the coast of Troas, of an importance very dis- 
proportionate to its size, on account of its posi- 
tion near the mouth of the Hellespont, from 
which it is about twelve miles distant. Its dis- 
tance from the coast of the Troad was forty 
stadia (four geographical miles), and from Les- 
bos fifty-six stadia: its circuit was eighty stadia. 
It was called, in early times, by the names of 
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^alydna, Leucophrys, Phenice, and Lyrnessus. 
Fhe mythical derivation of its usual name is 
rom Tenes, son of Cycnus. It had an Æolian 
city of the same name, with two harbors. Its 
name appears in several proverbs, such as Tev- 
Edtog wénexvc, T. avOpworoc, T. abAgrác, T. kaxóv. 
Tt appears in the legend of the Trojan war as 
the station to which the Greeks withdrew their 
ficet, in order to induce the Trojans to think 
that they had departed, and to receive the wood- 
en horse. 
Xerxes aS a naval station. It afterward be- 
came a tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to 
her during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, 
and down to the peace of Antalcidas, by which 
it was surrendered to the Persians. At the 
Macedonian conquest the Tenedians regained 
their liberty. In the war against Philip III., 
Attalus and the Romans used Tenedos as a naval 
station, and in the Mithradatic war Lucullus 
gained a naval victory over Mithradates off the 
island. About this time the Tenedians placed 
themselves under the protection of Alexandrea 
Troas. The island was celebrated for the beau- 
ty of its women. 

Tenes or Tennes (Tévonc), son of Cyenus 
and Proclea, and brother of Hemithea. Cycnus 
was King of Colonz in Troas. His second wife 
was Philonome, who fell in love with her step- 
son; but as he repulsed her advances, she ac- 
cused him to his father, who threw both his son 
and daughter in a chest into the sea. But the 
chest was driven on the coast of the island of 
Leucophrys, of which the inhabitants elected 
him king, and which he called Tenedos, after 
his own name. Cycnus at length heard of the 
innocence of his son, killed Philonome, and 
went to his children in Tenedos. Here both 
Cyenus and Tenes were slain by Achilles. Te- 
nes was afterward worshipped as a hero in Ten- 
edos. 

Tinos (Tyvoc: 'Tzvtoc: now Tino), a small 
island in the Ægean Sea, southeast of Andros 
and north of Delos. It is about fifteen miles 
in length. It was originally called Hydrussa 
('‘Ydpovaca) because it was well watered, and 
Ophiussa ('O$to?$oca) because it abounded in 
snakes. It possessed a town of the same name 
on the site of the modern S. Nicolo. It had also 
a celebrated temple of Neptune (Poseidon), 
which is mentioned in the time of the Emperor 
Tiberius. The wine of Tenos was celebrated in 
antiquity, and is still valued at the present day. 

'TENTYRA (rà Tévrvpa: Tevrupirac, Tentyri- 
tes: ruins at Denderah), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the western bank of the Nile, between Aby- 
dos and Coptos, with celebrated temples of 
Athor (the Egyptian Venus), Isis, and Typhon. 
Its people were distinguished for their hatred 
of the crocodile; and upon this and the con- 
trary propensities of the people of Ombi, Juve- 
nal founds his fifteenth satire. Vid. Omnr. 
There are still magnificent remains of the tem- 
ples of Athor and of Isis: in the latter was 
found the celebrated Zodiac, which is now pre- 
served at Paris. 

TOs (7 Téoc: Trios, Téius: now Sighajik), 
one of the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor, renowned as the birth-place of Anacreon 
and Hecateus. It stood on the southern side 
of the isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
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Mount Mimas with the main land of Lydia, at 
the bottom of the bay between the promontories: 
of Coryceum and Myonnesus. It was a flour- 
ishing sea-port, until, to free themselves from 
the Persian yoke, most of its inhabitants retired 
to Abdera. It was still, however, a place of 
importance in the time of the Roman emperors. 
It had two harbors, and a celebrated temple of 
Bacchus (Dionysus). 

.TrREDoN (Tepgóóv: now probably Dorah), a 
city of Babylonia, on the western side of the 
Tigris, below its junction with the Euphrates, 
and not far from its mouth. It was a great em- 
porium for the traffic with Arabia. It is no 
doubt the Drniporis (Acpidwrec) of Arrian. 

TrenENTÍA. 1. Wife of M. Cicero, the orator, 
to whom she bore two children, a son and 
daughter. She was a woman of sound sense 
and great resolution ; and her firmness of char- 
acter was of no small service to her weak and 
vacillating husband in some important periods 
of his life. On his banishment in B.C. 58, Te- 
rentia by her letters endeavored to keep up Ci- 
cero's fainting spirits, and she vigorously exert- 
ed herself on his behalf among his friends in 
Italy. During the civil war, however, Cicero 
was offended with her conduct, and divorced 
her in 46. Shortly afterward he married Pub- 
lilia, a young girl of whose property he had the 
management. "Terentia could not have been 
less than fifty at the time of her divorce, and 
therefore it is not probable that she married 
again. It is related, indeed, by Jerome, that 
she married Sallust the historian, and subse- 
quently Messala Corvinus; but these marriages 
are not mentioned by any other writer, and may 
therefore be rejected. "Terentia 1s said to have 
attained the age of one hundred and three.—2. 
Also called TznEwTILLA, the wife of Mecenas, 
and also one of the favorite mistresses of Au- 
gustus. The intrigue between Augustus and 
Terentia is said to have disturbed the good un- 
derstanding which subsisted between the em- 
peror and his minister, and finally to have oc- 
casioned the retirement of the latter. 

TERENTIANUS MAURUS, a Roman poet, proba- 
bly lived at the end of the first or the beginning 
of the second century, under Nerva and Trajan, 
and was a native of Africa, as his surname, 
Maurus, indicates. There is still extant a poem 
of Terentianus, entitled De Literis, Syllabis, Pe- 
dibus, Metris, which treats of prosody and the 
different kinds of metre with much elegance and 
skill The work is printed by Santen and Van 
Lennep, Traj. ad Khen., 1825, and by Lach- 
mann, Berol., 1836. 

TERENTIUS AFER, P., usually called Terence, 
the celebrated comic poet, was born at Carthage 
B.C. 195. By birth or purchase he became the 
slave of P. 'Terentius Lucanus, a Roman sena- 
tor A handsome person and promising talents 
recommended Terence to his master, who af- 
forded him the best education of the age, and 
finally manumitted him. On his manumission, 
according to the usual practice, Terence as- 
sumed his patron’s nomen, Terentius, having 
been previously called Publius or Publipor. The 
Andria was the first play offered by Terence for 
representation. ‘The curule ediles referred the 
piece to Cecilius, then one of the most popular 
play-writers at Rome. Unknown e meanly 
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<lad, Terence began to read from a low stool 
his opening scene. A few verses showed tlie 
elder poet that no ordinary writer was before 
him, and the young aspirant, then in his twenty- 
seventh year, was invited to share the couch 
and supper of his judge. This reading of the 
Andria, however, must have preceded its per- 
formance nearly two years, for Cecilius died in 
168, and it was not acted till 166. Meanwhile, 
copies Were in circulation, envy was awakened, 
and Luscius Lavinius, a veteran, and not very 
successful play-writer, began his unwearied at- 
tacks on the dramatic and personal character 
of the author. The Andria was successful, and, 
aided by the accomplishments and good address 
of Terence himself, was the means of introduc- 
ing him to the most refined and intellectual cir- 
cles of Rome. His chief patrons were Lelius 
and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated 
him as an equal, and are said even to have as- 
sisted him in the composition of his plays. 
After residing some years at Rome, ‘Terence 
went to Greece, and while there he translated 
one hundred and eight of Menander’s comedies. 
He never returned to Italy, and we have vari- 
ous accounts of his death. According to one 
story, after embarking at Brundisium, he was 
never heard of more; according to others, he 
died at Stymphalus in Arcadia, in Leucadia, or 
at Patre in Achaia. One of his biographers said 
he was drowned, with all the fruits of his so- 
journ in Greece, on his home-passage. But 
the prevailing report was, that his translations 
of Menander were lost at sea, and that grief for 
their loss caused his death. He died in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age, in 159, or in the 
year following. He left a daughter, but noth- 
ing is known of his family. Six comedies are 
all that remain to us ; and they are probably all 
that Terence produced. His later versions of 
Menander were, in all likelihood, from their 
number and the short time in which they were 
made, merely studies for future dramas of his 
own. His plays were brought forward at the 
following seasons. 1. Andria, **the Woman of 
Andros,” so called from the birth-place of Gly- 
cerium, its heroine, was first represented at the 
Megalesian Games, on the fourth of April, 166. 
2. Hecyra, ** the Step-Mother,” produced at the 
Megalesian Games in 165. 3. Heauton-timorou- 
menos, “the Self-Tormentor," performed at the 
Megalesian Games, 163. 4. Eunuchus, ‘the 
Eunuch,” played at the Megalesian Games, 162. 
It was at the time the most popular of Terence’s 
comedies. 5. Phormio, was performed in the 
same year with the preceding, at the Roman 
Games on the first of October. 6. Adelphi, “ the 
Brothers,” was acted for the first time at the 
funeral games of L. 4milius Paullus, 160. The 
comedies of Terence have been translated into 
most of the languages of modern Europe, and, 
in conjunetion with Plautus, were, on the re- 
vival of the drama, the models of the most re- 
fined play-writers. The ancient crities are 
unanimous in ascribing to Terence immaculate 
purity and elegance of language, and nearly so 
in denying him vis comica. But it should be 
recollected that four of.Terence’s six plays are 
more or less sentimental comedies, in which 
vis comica is not a primary element. Moreover, 
‘Terence is generally contrasted with Plautus, 
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with whom he had very little in common. 
Granting to the elder poet the highest genius 
for exciting laughter, and a natural force which 
his rival wanted, there will remain to Terence 
greater consistency of plot and character, eloser 
observation of generic and individual distinc- 
tions, deeper pathos, subtler wit, more skill and 
variety in metre and in rhythm, and a wider 
command of the middle region between sport 
andearnest. Itmay be objected that Terence’s 
superiority in these points arises from his copy- 
ing his Greek originals more servilely. But no 
servile copy is an animated copy, and we have 
corresponding fragments enough of Menander 
to prove that Terence retouched and sometimes 
improved his model. In summing up his merits 
we ought not to omit the praise which has been 
universally accorded him—that, although a for- 
eigner and a freedman, he divides with Cicero 
and Cesar the palm of pure Latinity. The best 
editions of Terence are by Bentley, Cantab., 
1726, 4to, Amstel., 1727, 4to, Lips., 1791, 8vo ; 
by Westerhovius, Hage Com., 1727, 2 vols. 
4to; and by Stallbaum, Lips., 1830, 8vo. 

Terentius CunLko. Vid. CurLEO. 

'enENTÍUS Vanno. Vid. Varro. 

Téres (T7pyc). 1. King of the Odryse and 
father of SitaLcEs, was the founder of the great 
Odrysian monarchy.—2. King of a portion of 
Thrace in the time of Philip of Macedon. 

Téreus (Typevc), son of Mars (Ares), king of 
the Thracians in Daulis, afterward Phocis. 
Pandion, king of Attica, who had two daughters, 
Philoméla and Procne, called in the assistance 
of Tereus against some enemy, and gave him 
his daughter Procne in marriage. Tereus beo- 
came by her the father of Itys, and then con- 
cealed her in the country, that he might: thus 
marry her sister Philomela, whom he deceived 
by saying that Procne was dead. At the same 
time he deprived Philomela of her tongue. Ovid 
(Met., vi., 565) reverses the story by stating that 
Tereus told Procne that her sister Philomela. 
was dead. Philomela, however, soon learned 
the truth, and made it known to her sister by a 
few words which she wove intoa peplus. Proc- 
ne thereupon killed her own son Itys, and served 
up the flesh of the child in a dish before Tereus. 
She then fled with her sister. Tereus pursued 
them with an axe, and when the sisters were 
overtaken, they prayed to the gods to cliange 
them into birds. Procne accordingly became 
a nightingale, Philomela a swallow, and Te- 
reus a hoopoo. According to some, Procne be- 
came a swallow, Philomela a nightingale, and 
Tereus a hawk. 

Terceste (Tergestinus: now Trieste), a town 
of Istria, on a bay in the northeast of the Adri- 
atic Gulf, called after it Tergestinus Sinus. It 
was at first an insignificant place, with which 
the Romans became acquainted in their wars 
with the Iapydes ; but under the Roman domin- 
ion it became a town of considerable commer- 
cial importance. It was made a Roman colony 
by Vespasian. 

Terria (Typeing ópos aid, Hom.), a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighborhood of Cyz- 
icus. Some identified it with a hill near Lamp- 
sacus, on which was a temple of Cybele. 

Terias (now Guaralunga), a river in Sicily, 
near Leontini. 
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[Termazus or Tmrpazus (Typibagoc, Tufúba- 
sec), a Persian, high in the favor of Artaxerxes 
IL, and when he was present, as Xenophon 
says, no one else had the honor of helping the 
monarch mount his horse. At the time of the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand in B.C. 401, Te- 
ribazus was satrap of Western Armenia, and, 
when the Greeks had reached the River Tele- 
boas on the frontier of his territory, he himself 
rode up to their camp and proposed a truce, on 
condition that both parties should abstain from 
molesting each other, the Greeks taking only 
what they needed while in his country. Teri- 
bazus, however, did not intend to keep his word, 
but waited to assail the Greeks in a mountain 
pass, which the latter, on learning his design, 
secured, and having, besides, attacked the camp 
of the satrap, put the barbarians to flight. Sub- 
sequently he aided the Lacedemonians until 
superseded in B.C. 392, and again after his res- 
toration in B.C. 388. Various charges having 
been brought against him, he was put on his trial 
and triumphantly acquitted. After this Arta- 
xerxes promised him Amastris, and afterward 
Atossa, in marriage, and having each time 
broken his word, Teribazus excited an insurrec- 
tion, but was betrayed, and slain by the king’s 
guards. ] 

Teripires. Vid. TIRIDATES. 

Terina (Terineus: now St. Eufemia), a town 
on the western coast of Bruttium, from which 
the Sinus Terineus derived its name. It was 
a Greek city founded by Croton, and was origi- 
nally a place of some importance; but it was 
destroyed by Hannibal in the second Punic war. 

[Terineus Sinus (now Gulf of St. Eufemia). 
Vid. Terina.] 

TerióLis or "Terióba Casrra, a fortress in 
Reetia, which has given its name to the coun- 
try of the Tyrol. Its site is still occupied by 
the Castle of Tyrol, lying above Meran, to the 
north of the road. 

Trermantia, TERMES, or Termesus (Termes- 
tinus or Termesius: now Ermita de nuestra Se- 
nora de Tiermes), a town of the Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, originally situated on a 
steep hill, the inhabitants of which frequently 
resisted the Romans, who compelled them, in 
consequence, to abandon the town, and build a 
new one on the plain, B.C. 98. 

Termeéra (rà Tépuepa), a Dorian city in Caria, 
on tlie Promontory Termerium (Tepyépiov), the 
northwestern headland of the Sinus Ceramicus. 
Under the Romans it was a free city. 

Termessus (Tepugocóc, and other forms: 
ruins probably at SAenet), a city of Pisidia, high 
up on the Taurus, in the pass through which 
the River Catarrhactes flowed. It was almost 
impregnable by nature and art, so that even 
Alexander did not attempt to take it. 

Terminus, a Roman divinity presiding over 
boundaries and frontiers. His worship is said 
to have been instituted by Numa, who ordered 
that every one should mark the boundaries of 
his landed property by stones consecrated to 
Jupiter, and at these boundary-stones every 
year sacrifices should be offered at the festival 
of the Terminalia. The Terminus of the Ro- 
man state originally stood between the fifth and 
sixth mile-stone on the road toward Laurentum, 


near a place called Festi. Anether public Ter- | ably during the reign of Severus. 
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minus stood in the temple of Jupiter in the Cap- 
itol. It is said that when this temple was to be 
founded, all the gods gave way to Jupiter and 
Juno, with the exception of Terminus and Ju- 
ventas, whose sanctuaries the auguries would 
not allow to be removed. This was taken as 
an omen that the Roman state would remain 
ever undiminished and young, and the chapels 
of the two divinities were inclosed within the 
walls of the new temple. It is, however, proba- 
ble that the god Terminus is no other than Ju- 
piter himself, in the capacity of protector of 
boundaries. 

[Termus, a small river of Sardinia, flowing 
into the sea on the western or northern coast. ] 

Terpanper (Tépravdpog), the father of Greek 
music, and through it of lyric poetry. He was 
a native of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished he- 
tween B.C. 700 and 650. He removed from 
Lesbos to Sparta, and there introduced his new 
system of music, and established the first mu- 
sical school or system that existed in Greece. 
He added three strings to the lyre, which before 
his time had only four strings, thus making it 
seven-stringed. His music produced a power- 
ful effect upon the Spartans, and he was held in 
high honor by them during his life and after his 
death. He was the first who obtained a victory 
in the musical contests at the festival of the 
Carnéa (676). We have only three or four frag- 
ments of the remains of his poetry. 

[Terprus, father of the celebrated minstrel 
Phemius, who is hence called by Homer Ter- 
piádes (Tepmeddne).]} 

TERPSICHORE (Tepyixópa), one of the nine 
Muses, presided over the choral song and dan- 
cing. Vid. Musa. 

Terra. Vid. Gaga. 

Terracina, more usually written ''ARRACINA. 
Vid. 'TARRACINA. 

[TERRAsIDIUs, T., one of Caesar's officers in 
Gaul, was sent to the Unelli to obtain corn in 
B.C. 57, but detained a prisoner by them.] 

[Tertia, a female actress, and one of the fa- 
vorite mistresses of Verres in Sicily.] 

[Terria or TEgTULLA. Vid. Junta, No. 2.] 

TERTULLIANUS, Q. SEPTIMUS FLORENS, USU- 
ally called TerruLuran, the most ancient of the 
Latin fathers nowextant. Notwithstanding the 
celebrity which he has always enjoyed, our 
knowledge of his personal history is extremely 
limited, and is derived almost exclusively from 
a succinct notice by St.Jerome. From this we 
learn that Tertullian was a native of Carthage, 
the son of a proconsular centurion (an officer 
who appears to have acted as a sort of aid-de- 
camp to provincial governors) ; that he flourish- 
ed chiefly during the reigns of Septimius Seve- 
rus and of Caracalla; that he became a presby- 
ter, and remained orthodox until he had reached 
the term of middle life, when, in consequence of 
the envy and ill-treatment which he experienced 
on the part of the Roman clergy, he went over 
to the Montanists, and wrote several books in 
defence of those heretics; that he lived to a 
great age, and was the author of many works. 
His birth may be placed about A.D. 160, and his 
death about 240. The most interesting of his 
numerous works is his Apologia, or defence of 
Christianity. It,was written at Carthage, prob- 
The writings 
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of Tertullian show that he was a man of varied 
learning; but his style is rough, abrupt, and ob- 
scure, abounding in far-fetched metaphors and 
extravagant hyperboles. “The best editions of 
the complete works of Tertullian are the edit. 
of Venice, 1744, fol., and that by Semler and 
Schutz, 6 vols. 8vo, Hal., 1770. There is a good 
edition of the Apologeticus by Havercamp, 8vo, 
Lugd. Bat., 1710, [and of the Apolog. and Ad 
Nationes by Oehler, Halle, 1849.] 

Testa, C. Tresatius, a Roman jurist, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. He was 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Cesar during 
his proconsulship of Gaul, and he followed 
Cesar’s party after the civil war broke out. 
Cicero dedicated to Trebatius his book of Top- 
ica, Which he wrote to explain to him this book 
of Aristotle. Trebatius enjoyed considerable 
reputation under Augustus as a lawyer. Hor- 
ace addressed to him the first satire of thc sec- 
ond book. ‘Trebatius was a pupil of Q. Corne- 
lius Maximus, and master of Labeo. He wrote | 
some books De Jure Civili and De Religionibus. 
He is often cited in the Digest, but there is no 
direct excerpt from his writings. 

'TETuYvs (T766c), daughter of Coelus (Uranus) 
and Terra (Gea), and wife of Oceanus, by whom 
she became the mother of the Oceanides and 
ofthe numerous river-gods. She also educated 
Juno (Hera), who was brought to her by Rhea. 

[Terrirotis, a union of four cities or states ; 
of these the most important were, 1. The Altic 
Tetrapolis (Tetpdmodte Tic *Artexic), a district 
of Attica lying northward from Athens, com- 
posed of CEnoé, Marathon, Probalinthus, and 
Tricorythus, founded by Xuthus. 2. The Dori- 
an. Vid. Doris. 3. The Syrian (rc Evpíac, or 
ZeAevkíc), composed of Antiochia, Apamea, La- 
odicea, and Seleucia.] 

TETRica, a mountain on the frontiers of Pi- 
cenum and the land of the Sabines, belonging 
to the great chain of the Apennines. 

Terrricus, C. Pesuvius, one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and the last of the pretenders who ruled 
Gaul during its separation from the empire un- 
der Gallienus and his successor. He reigned 
in Gaul from A.D. 267 to 274, and was defeat- 
ed by Aurelian in 274 at the battle of Chalons, 
on which occasion he was believed to have be- 
trayed his army to the emperor. It is certain 
that although Tetricus, along with his son, grac- 
ed the triumph of the conqueror, he was imme- 
diately afterward treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction by Aurelian. 

Teucer (Teúxpos). 1. Son of the river-god 
Seamander by the nymph Idea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are some- 
times called Teucri. Dardanus of Samothrace 
came to Teucer, received his daughter Batea 
or Arisbe in marriage, and became his success- 
or in the kingdom. According to others, Dar- 
danus was a native prince of Troy, and Scaman- 
der and Teucer immigratcd into Troas from 
Crete, bringing with them the worship of Apollo 
Smintheus.—2. Son of Telamon and Hesione, 
was a step-brother of Ajax, and the best archer 
among the Greeks at Troy. On his return from 
the Trojan war, Telamon refused to receive 
him in Salamis, because he had not avenged the 
death of his brother Ajax. "Teucer thereupon | 
sailed away in search of a new liome, whicli lie 
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found in the island of Cyprus, which was given 
to him by Belus, king of Sidon. He there found- 
ed the town of Salamis, and marricd Eune, the 
daughter of Cyprus, by whom he became the 
father of Asteria. 

Teucri. Vid. Mysia, Troas. M 

Trumessus (Tevugooóc), a mountain in Beeo- 
tia, near Hypatus, and close to Thebes, on the 
road from the latter place to Chalcis. It was 
from this mountain that Bacchus (Dionysus), 
enraged with the Thebans, sent the fox which 
committed such devastations in their territory. 

Teura (Tetra), wife of Agron, king of the 
Illyrians, assumed the sovereign power on the 
death of her husband, B.C. 231. In conse- 
quence of the injuries inflicted by the piratical 
expeditions of her subjects upon the Italian 
merchants, the Romans sent two ambassadors 
to demand satisfaction, but she not only refus- 
ed to comply with their demands, but caused 
the younger of the two brothers to be assassin- 
ated on his way home. War was now declared 
against her by the Romans. The greater part 
of her territory was soon conquered, and she 
was obliged to sue for peace, which was grant- 
ed to her (B.C. 228) on condition of her giving 
up the greater part of her dominions. 

[Teuramias (Tevrapiac), a king of Larissa in 
Thessaly, and father of the Pelasgian Lethus.] 

TEUTHRANIA. Vid. Mysta. 

Teuturas (Tev0pas). 1. An ancient king ot 
Mysia, who married, or, according to other ac- 
counts, adopted as his daughter Auge, the daugh- 
terof Aleus. He also received with hospitality 
her son Telephus, when the latter came to Asia 
in search of his mother. He was succeeded in 
the kingdom of Mysia by Telephus. Vid. TEL- 
EPHUS. The fifty daughters of Tcuthras, given 
as a reward to Hercules, are called by Ovid 
Teuthrantia turba.—(2. A Greek warrior of Mag- 
nesia, slain by Hector before Troy.—3. A com- 
panion of Æneas, slain in battle against the 
Rutuli in Italy.] 

TEurHRAs (Tev0pac: now probably Demarj:- 
Dagh), a mountain in the Mysian district of 
Teuthrania, a southwestern branch of Temnus. 
It contains a celebrated pass, called the Iron 
Gates (Demir Kapa), through which all caravans 
between Smyrna and Brusa (the ancient Pru- 
sias) must needs pass. 

TEUTOBURGIENSIS Saurus, a range of hills in 
Germany, covered with wood, extending north 
of the Lippe, from Osnabriick to Paderborn, and 
known in the present day by the name of the 
Teutoburger Wald or Lippische Wald. It is cel- 
ebrated on account of the defeat and destruc- 
tion of Varus and three Roman legions by the 
Germans under Arminius, A.D. 9. 

[Teurowarus, son of Ollovicon, king of the 
Nitiobriges, joined Vercingetorix with a body 
of cavalry: being suddenly attacked by Cæ- 
sar's soldiers while reposing in histent, he with 
difficulty escaped half naked from the camp.] 

Teuróxes or Teuton, a powerful people in 
Germany, who invaded Gaul and the Roman 
dominions along with the Cimbri at the latter 
end of the second century B.C. The history 
of their invasion is given under Cimpri. The 
name Teutones is not a collective name of 
the whole people of Germany, as some writ- 
ers have supposed, but only of one particular 
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tribe, who probably dwelt on the coast of the 
Baltic, near the Cimbri. 

Tuagor, Tagor, or ArABYRÍUM ((Arabípcoo, 
LXX. : 'Irabópiov, Joseph. : now Jebel Tur), an 
isolated mountain at the eastern end ofthe plain 
of Esdraclon in Galilee, between seventeen 
hundred and eigliteen hundred feet high. Its 
summit was occupied by a fortified town under 
the Maccabees and the Romans. This is quite 
enough to prove that it can not be, as a local 
tradition asserts, the loncly mountain on which 
our Saviour was transfigured, although the tra- 
dition has been bolstered up by a variation of the 
modern name of the mountain, Which makes it 
Jebel Nur, i. e., the Mountain of Light. 

Tuaprica or Tasnaca (Od6paxa, Túbabpa : 
now Tabarca), a city of Numidia, at the mouth 
of the River 'Tusca, and on the frontier toward 
Zeugitana. 

Tnais (Oaíc), a celebrated Athenian courte- 
san, who accompanied Alexander the Great on 
his expedition into Asia. Her name is best 
known from the story of her having stimulated 
the conqueror, during a great festival at Per- 
sepolis, to set fire to the palace of the Persian 
kings; but this anecdote, immortalized as it 
lias been by Dryden's famous ode, is in all prob- 
ability a mere fable. After tle death of Alex- 
ander, Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Lagi, 
by whom she became tlie mother of two sons, 
Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a daughter, Irene. 

Tuara (062a), a great city of Numidia, men- 
tioned by Sallust and other writers, and prob- 
ably identical with 'T'ELEPTE (Te2err7) or Tue- 
LEPTE, a City in the south of Numidia, seventy- 
one Roman miles northwest of Capsa. It was 
the southwestern frontier town toward the 
desert, and was connected by a road with Ta- 
cape on the Syrtis Minor. It is probably to be 
identified with Ferianah, or with the large ruins 
near it called Medinah el Kadima. 

Tuarima (OQaAáuat) 1. A fortified town in 
Elis, situated in the mountains above Pylos.— 
2. A town in Messenia, probably a little to the 
east of the River Pamisus. +. sy 

ThaLassius, Tauassius, or TaLassio, a Ro- 
man senator of the time of Romulus. At the 
time of the rape of the Sabine women, when a 
maiden of surpassing beauty was carried off for 
Thalassius, the persons conducting her, in order 
to protect her against any assaults from others, 
exclaimed “for Thalassius.” Hence, it is said, 
arose the wedding shout with which a bride at 
Rome was conducted to the house of her bride- 
groom. 

TuaLes (0a27c), the Tonic philosopher, and 
onc of the Seven Sages, was born at Miletus 
about B.C. 636, and dicd about 546, at the age 
of ninety, though the exact date neither of his 
birth nor of his death is known. He is said to 
have predicted the eclipse of the sun, which 
happened in the reign of the Lydian king Alyat- 
tes; to have diverted the course of the Halys 
in the time of Cresus ; and later, in order to 
unite the Ionians when threatened by the Per- 
sians, to lave instituted a federal council in 
Teos. Inthe lists of the Seven Sages his name 
seems to have stood at the licad; and he dis- 
played his wisdom both by political sagacity 
and by prudence in acquiring wealth. He was 
also one of the fonnders in Grecce of the study 
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of philosophy and mathematics. In the latter 
science, however, we find attributed to him only 
proofs of propositions which belong to the first 
elements of geometry, and which could not pos- 
sibly have enabled him to calculate the eclipses 
of the sun and the course of the heavenly 
bodies. He may, however, have obtained his 
knowledge of the higher branches of mathemat- 
ics from Egypt, which country he is said to have 
visited. Thales maintained that water is the 
origin of things, meaning thereby that it is 
water out of which every thing arises and into 
which every thing resolves itself. Thales left 
no works behind him. 

TuaLtes or TuaLtiras (OaAgc, Oadgrac), the 
celebrated musician and lyric poet, was a na- 
tive of Gortyna in Crete. On the invitation of 
the Spartans he removed to Sparta, where, by 
the influence of his music, he appeased the 
wrath of Apollo, who had visited the city with 
a plague, and composed the factions of the cit- 
izens, who were at enmity with each other. He 
founded the second of the musical schools which 
flourished at Sparta, the first having been es- 
tablished by Terpander. The date of Thaletas 
is uncertain, but he may probably be placed 
shortly after Terpander. Vid. TerPANDER. 

Thatia (OdAera, OaAía). 1. One of the nine 
Muses, and, at least in later times, the Muse of 
Comedy. Vid. Musm.—2. One of the Nereides. 
—3. One of the Charites or Graces. 

Tuatto. Vid. Horz. 

Tuatna or Tarna, M’. Juventrus, was trib- 
une of the plebs B.C. 170, pretor 167, and con- 
sul 163, when he subdued the Corsicans. The 
senate voted him a thanksgiving, and he was 
so overcome With joy at the intelligence, which 
he received as he was offering a sacrifice, that 
he dropped down dead on the spot. 

[Tuarnrius (@éAmcoc), son of Eurytus, one of 
the suitors of Helen, and therefore compelled to 
take part in the expedition against Troy ; he led 
the Epei in ten vessels.] 

Thames (Odubyc, Oáuugc, Oáunc), a mount- 
ain in the east of Numidia, containing the source 
of the River Rubricatus. 

THAMYDENI Or TuaMvpiT.£ (Oauvógvot, Oauv- 
ditar), a people of Arabia Felix, on the coast of 
the Sinus Arabicus, in the neighborhood of The- 
mond. 

THamMYris Or THAMYRAS (Oduvpic). 1. An an- 
cient Thracian bard, was a son of Philammon 
and the nymph Argiope. In his presumption he 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and, being 
overcome in the contest, was deprived by them 
of his sight and of the power of singing. He 
was represented with a broken lyre in his hand. 
—[2. A Trojan warrior, companion of Æneas 
after the fall of Troy ; slain by Turnus in Italy.] 

Thaniros. Vid. Mors. 

Tuarsa, a city of Northern Africa, probably 
identical with Rusicapa. 

Tuapsicus (Oúrpaxos: in the Old Testament, 
Thiphsach : an Aramean word signifying a ford: 
Oayakqvóc: ruins at the ford of El-Hamman, 
near Rakkah), a city of Syria, in the province 
of Chalybonitis, on the left bank of the Euphra- 
tes, two thousand stadia south of Zeugma, and 
fifteen parasangs from the mouth of the River 
Chaboras (the Araxes of Xenophon). At this 
place was the usual and, fora long Po the only 
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ford of the Euplirates, by which a passage was 
made betwcen Upper and Lower Asia. 

Trarsus (Odyoc: Oayoc). 1. A city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, on a peninsula of the 
same name (now Isola degli Magnisi), founded 
by Dorian colonists from Megara, who soon 
abandoned it in order to found Megara Hybla. 
—2. (Ruins at Demas), a city on the eastern 
coast of Byzacena, in Africa Propria, where 
Cesar finally defeated the Pompeian army, and 
finished the civil war, B.C. 46. 

Tuasos or T'uasus (Oácos : Oácios : now Tha- 
so Or Tasso), an island in the north of the /Egean 
Sea, off the coast of Thrace, and opposite the 
mouth of the River Nestus. It was at a very 
early period taken possession of by the Pheeni- 
cians on account of its valuable gold mines. 


According to tradition, the Phenicians were | 


led by Thasus, son of Poseidon or Agenor, who 
came from the East in search of Europa, and 
from whom the island derived its name. Tha- 
sos Was afterward colonized by the Parians, B.C. 
708, and among the colonists was the poet Ar- 
chilochus. Besides the gold mines in Thasos 
itself, the Thasians possessed still more valua- 
ble gold mines at Scapte Hylc, on the opposite 
coast of Thrace. 
been most extensively worked by the Pheeni- 
cians, but even in the time of Herodotus they 
were still productive. The clear surplus rev- 
enuc of the Thasians before the Persian con- 
quest amounted to two hundred, and some- 
times even to three hundred talents (£46,000, 
£66,000), of which sum the mines in Scapte 
Hyle produced eighty talents, and those in the 
island somewhat less. ‘They possessed at this 
time a considerable territory on the coast of 
Thrace, and were one of the richest and most 
powerful tribes in the north of the Augean. They 
were subdued by the Persians under Mardonius, 
and subsequently became part of the Athenian 
maritime empire. They revolted, however, 


from Athens in D.C. 465, and after sustaining a | 


siege of three years, were subdued by Cimon in 
463. They were obligcd to surrender to the 


The mines in the island had 
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ed Thaumantias, Thaumantis, and Thaunanten 
vireo. 

Tunmretus (Ocatryroc), an Athenian, the son 
of Euphronius of Sunium, is introduced as one 
of the speakers in Plato’s Theetetus and Sophis- 
tes, in Which dialogues he is spoken of as a no- 
ble and well-disposed youth, and ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, especially in the study of 
geometry. 

TuracÉxNes (Ocayévac). 1. Tyrant of Mega- 
ra, obtained his power about B.C. 630, having 
espoused the part of the commonalty against 
the nobles. He was driven out before his death. 
He gave his danghter in marriage to Cylon. 
Vid. Cyton.—2. A Thasian, the son of Timos- 
thenes, renowned for his extraordinary strength 
and swiftness. He gained numerous victories 
at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isth- 
mian games, and is said to have won thirteen 
hundred crowns. He flourished B.C. 480. 

'Tukxxo (Ocavó), daughter of Cisscus, wife 
of Antenor, and priestess of Minerva (Atliena) 
at Ilion. 

Tueaxo (Ocavó), the most celebrated of the 
female philosophers of the Pythagorean school, 
| appears to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
and the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarchus, 
Myia, and Arignote ; but the accounts respect- 
ing her were various. Several letters are ex- 
taut under her name ; and, though they are not 
| genuine, they are valuable remains of a period 
| of considerable antiquity. 

Tues (07600), in the poets sometimes THEBE 
| (0765, Dor. 026a), afterward Diospétis MaGNa 
| (AtógroAtc ueyáAm, i. e., Great City of Jove), in 

Scripture, No or No Ammon, was the capital of 

Thebais or Upper Egypt, and, for a long time, 
| of the whole country. It was reputed the old- 
| est city of the world. It stood in about the 

centre of the Thebaid, on both banks of the 
| Nile, above Coptos, and in the Nomos Coptites. 
| It is said to have been founded by ZEthiopians ; 
but this is, of course, only a form of the tradi- 
tion which represents the civilization of Upper 
Egypt as having come down the Nile. Others 











Athenians all their possessions in Thrace, to | ascribed its foundation to Osiris, who named it 
destroy their fortifications, to give up their ships, | after his mother, and others to Busiris. It ap- 
and to pay a large tribute for the future. They | pears to have been at the height of its splen- 
again revolted from Atheus in 411, and called | dor, as the capital of Egypt, and as a chief seat 
in the Spartans, but the island was again re- | ofthe worship of Ammon, about D.C. 1600. The 
stored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 407. | fame of its grandeur had reached the Greeks as 
In addition to its gold mines, Thasos was cel- | early as the time of Homer, who describes it, 
ebrated for its marble and its wine. The soil, with poetical exaggcration, as having a hund- 
however, is otherwise barren, and merits, even | red gates, from each of which it could send out 
at the present day, the description applied to it | two hundred war-chariots fully armed. Homer’s 


by the poet Archilochus, “an ass's back-bone, 
overspread with wild wood.” The principal 
town in the island, also called Thasos, was sit- 
uated on the northern coast upon three emi- 
nences. There are still a few remains of the 
ancient town. 

[THaumact (now Dhomoko), a city of Plithio- 
tis, in Thessaly, situated on a lofty and perpen- 
dicular rock, which rendered it a place of great 
strength. The ancients derived its name from 
the singularity of its position, and the astonish- 
ment it caused when first reached (Gavpaxoi, 
from Gatua, “wonder”).] 

Tuaumas (Oavuas), son of Pontus and Terra 
(Ge), and by the Oceanid Electra, the father 
of Iris and the Harpies. Hence Iris is call- 
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epithet of ** Hundred-Gated” (éxaréurv2.0r) is re- 
peatedly applied to the city by later writers. Its 
real extent was calculated by the Greek writers 
at one hundred and forty stadia (fourteen geo- 
graphical miles) in circuit; and in Strabo's time, 
when the long transference of the seat of pow- 
er to Lower Egypt had cansed it to decline 
greatly, it s'ill had a circuit of eighty stadia, 
That thesc coniputations are not exaggerated, 
is proved by the existing ruins, which extend 
from side to side of the valley of the Nile, here 
about six miles wide; while the rocks which 
bound the valley are perforated with tombs. 
These ruins, which are, perhaps, the most mag- 
nificent in the world, inclose within their site 
the four modern villages of Carnac, Luxor, Me- 
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dinet Abou, and Gournou ; the two former on the 
eastern, and the two latter on the western side 
of the river. They consist of temples, colossi, 
sphinxes, and obelisks, and, on the western 
side, of tombs, many of which are cut in the 
roek and adorned with paintings, which are still 
as fresh as if just finished. These ruins are re- 
markable alike for their great antiquity and for 
the purity of their style. It is most probable 
that the great buildings were all erected before 
the Persian invasion, when Thebes was taken 
by Cambyses, and the wooden habitations burn- 
ed; after which time it never regained the rank 
of acapital city; and thus its architectural mon- 
uments escaped that Greek influence which is 
so marked in the edifices of Lower Egypt. 
Among its chief buildings, the ancient writers 
mention the Memnonium, with the two colossi 
in front of it, the temple of Ammon, in which 
one of the three chief colleges of priests was 
established, and the tombs of the kings. To 
describe the ruins and discuss their identifica- 
tion would far exceed the limits of this article. 

Tues, in Europe. 1. (076at, in poetry O%67, 
Doric Oj6a: Onbaioc, fem. Onbaic, Thébanus, 
fem. Thébais: now cba, Turkish Stiva), the 
chief city in Boeotia, was situated in a plain 
southeast of the Lake Helice and northeast of 
Plates. Its acropolis, which was an oval em- 
inenee of no great height, was ealled Canmka 
(Kadueía), because it was said to have been 
founded by Cadmus, the leader of a Phenician 
colony. On each side of this acropolis is a 
small valley, running up from the Theban plain 
into the low ridge of hills by which it is sepa- 
rated from that of Platea. Of these valleys, 
the one to the west is watered by the Dirce, 
and the one to the east by the Ismenns ; both 
of whieh, however, are insignificant streamlets, 
though so celebrated in ancient story. The 
greater part of the city stood in these valleys, 
and was built some time after the aeropolis. 
It is said that the fortifications of the city were 
constructed by Amphion and his brother Zethus ; 
and that, when Amphion played his lyre, the 
stones moved of their own accord and formed 
the wall. The territory of Thebes was called 
Tuas (Oy6atc), and extended eastward as far 
as the Eubeean Sea. No city is more celebrated 
in the mythical ages of Grecee than Thebes. 
It was here that the use of letters was first in- 
trodueed from Pheenicia into Western Europe. 
It was the reputed birth-plaee of the two great 
divinities, Dionysus and Hercules. It was also 
the native city of the great seer Tiresias, as 
well as of the great musician Amphion. It was 
the scene of the tragic fate of Gidipus, and of 
one of the most celebrated wars in the myth- 
ical annals of Greece. Polyniees, who had 
been expelled from Thebes by his brother Eteo- 
eles, induced six other heroes to espouse his 
cause, and marched against the city ; but they 
were all defeated and slain by the Thebans, 
with the exeeption of Adrastus, Polynices and 
Eteoeles falling by each other's hands. This 
is usually ealled the war of the “Seven against 
Thebes.” A few years afterward, “the Epigo- 
ni,” or descendauts of the seven heroes, march- 
ed against Thebes to revenge their fathers’ 
death; they took the city and razed it to the 
ground. Thebes is not mentioned by Homer 
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in the catalogue of the Greek cities which 
fought against Troy, as it was probably sup- 
posed not yet to have recovered from its dev- 
astation by the Epigoni. It appears, however, 
at the earliest historical period as a large and 
flourishing city ; and it is represented as pos- 
sessing Seven gates, the nnmber assigned to it 
in the ancient legends. Its government, after 
the abolition of monarchy, was an aristocracy, 
or, rather, an oligarchy, which continued to be 
the prevailing form of government for a long 
time, although occasionally exchanged for that 
of a democraey. ‘Toward the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, however, the oligarchy finally 
disappears, and Thebes appears under a demo- 
cratical form of government from this time till 
it became with the rest of Greece subject to the 
Romans. The Thebans were from an early pe- 
riod inveterate enemies of their ncighbors, the 
Athenians. Their hatred of the latter people 
was probably one of the reasons which induced 
them to desert the cause of Grecian liberty in 
the great strugele against the Persian power. 
In the Peloponnesian war the Thebans natnrally 
espoused the Spartan side, and contributed not 
a little to the downfall of Athens. But, in com- 
mon with the other Greek states, they soon 
became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 
and joined the confederacy formed against Spar- 
ta in B.C. 394. The peace of Antalcidas in 387 
put an end to hostilities in Greece; but the 
treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the La- 
cedemonian general Pheebidas in 382, and its 
recovery by the Theban exiles in 379, led to a 
war between Thebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, but 
forever destroyed the Lacedeemonian suprem- 
acy. This was the most glorious period in the 
Theban annals; and the decisive defeat of the 
Spartans at the battle of Leuctra in 371 made 
Thebes the first power in Greece. Her great- 
ness, however, was mainly due to the pre-emi- 
nent abilities of her citizens, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas ; and with the death of the former at 
the battle of Mantinea in 362, she lost the su- 
premacy which she had so recently gained. 
Soon afterward Philip of Macedon began to ex- 
ercise a paramount influence over the greater 
part of Greece. The Thebans were induced, by 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, to forget their 
old animosities against the Athenians, and to 
join the latter in protecting the liberties of 
Greece ; but their united forces were defeated 
by Philip, at the battle of Cheronea, in 338. 
Soon after the death of Philip and the accession 
of Alexander, the Thebans made a last attempt 
to recover their liberty, but were cruelly pun- 
ished by the young king. The eity was taken 
by Alexander in 336, and was entirely destroy- 
ed, with the exeeption of the temples, and the 
house of the poet Pindar; six thousand inhab- 
itants were slain, and thirty thousand sold as 
slaves. In 316 the city was rebuilt by Cassan- 
der, with the assistance of the Athenians. In 
290 it was taken by Demetrius Polioreetes, and 
again suffered greatly. Dicaarchus, who flour- 
ished about this time, has left us an interesting 
aceount of the city. He describes it as about 
seventy stadia (nearly nine miles) in eircumfer- 
ence, in form nearly cireular, and in appearance 
somewhat gloomy. He says that it is plenti- 
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fully provided with water, and contains better , in Olympus, and is on friendly terms with Juno 
gardens than any other city in Greece; that it | (Hera). She is also described as a prophetic 
is most agreeable in summer, on account of its | divinity, and is said to have been in possession 
plentiful supply of cool and fresh water, and its | of the Delphic oracle as the successor of Terra 
large gardens; but that in winter it is very | (Ge), and previous to Apollo. Nymphs believed 
unpleasant, being destitute of fuel, exposed to | to be daughters of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis 
floods and cold winds, and frequently visited by | lived in a cave on the River Eridanus, and the 
heavy falls of snow. He further represents the | Hesperides also are called daughters of Jupiter 
people as proud and insolent, and always ready | (Zeus) and Themis. She is often represented 
to settle disputes by fighting rather than by the | on. coins resembling the figure of Minerva 
ordinary course of justice. It is supposed that | (Athena) with a cornucopia and a pair of scales. 
the population of the city at this time may have Themiscyra (Oepiorvpa), a plain on the coast 
been between fifty thousand and sixty thousand | of Pontus, extending east of the River Iris, be- 
souls. After the Macedonian period Thebes | yond the Thermodon, celebrated from very an- 
rapidly declined iu importance ; and it received | cient times as the country of the Amazons. It 
its last blow from Sulla, who gave half of its | was well watered, and rich in pasture. At the 
territory to the Delphians. Strabo describes it | mouth of the Thermodon was a city of the same 
as only a village in his time; and Pausanias, | name, which had been destroyed by the time of 
who visited it in the second century of the | Augustus. It is doubtful whether the present 
Christian era, says that the Cadmea alone was | Thermeh occupies its site. Vid. Tuermonon. 
then inhabited. The modern town is also con- Tukrmison (Oeuícov), a celebrated Greek phy- 
fined to this spot, and the surrounding country | sician, and the founder of the medical sect of 
is covered with a confused heap of ruins.—2. | the Methodici, was a native of Laodicea in 
Surnamed Purmiorica (076a; ai PO.dride¢), an | Syria, and lived in the first century B.C. He 
important city of Thessaly in the district Phthi- | wrote several medical works, but of these only 
otis, at a short distance from the coast, and | the titles and a few fragments remain. The 
with a good harbor.—3. A town in Lucania, | physician mentioned by Juvenal was probably a 
rarely mentioned. | contemporary of the poet, and consequently a 
Tursnais. Vid. /Ecvrrus. different person from the founder of the Metho- 
TuEBeE (0269 ‘YromAaxin), a city of Mysia, on | dici. 
the wooded slope of Mount Placus, destroyed Tuemistivus (Oeuícztoc), a distinguished phi- 
by Achilles. It was said to liave been the birth- | losopher and rhetorician, was a Paphlagonian, 
place of Andromache and Chryseis. It existed | and flourished, first at Constantinople and after- 
in the historical period, but by the time of Stra- | ward at Rome, in the reigns of Constantius, 
bo it had fallen into ruin, and by that of Pliny it | Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius. 
had vanished. Its site was near the head of | He enjoyed the favor of all those emperors, and 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, where a beautiful ; was promoted by them to the highest honors of 
tract of country was named, after it, Thebanus | the state. After holding various public offices, 
campus (rà O7bn¢ rediov). i and being employed on many important em- 
[Tuecnes Mons (07xy7c, a summit of the range | bassies, he was made prefect of Constantinople 
called ParYADRES: now Kóp Tagh), a mount- : by Theodosius, A.D. 384. So great was the 
ain on the borders of Pontus and Colchis, from , confidence reposed in him by Theodosius, that, 
which the Greek troops of Cyrus under Xeno- | though Themistius was a heathen, the emperor 
phon first got a view of the sea (Euxine).] 'intrusted his son Arcadius to the tutorship of 
Tuecoa or Tekoa (Oekóa, Joseph.: Oexoé, the philosopher, 387. The life of Themistius 
LXX.: ruins at Tekua), a city of Judea, on the probably did not extend beyond 390. Besides 
edge of the desert, six miles soutl of Bethlehem, , the emperors, he numbered among his friends 
and twelve miles south of Jerusalem, was the | the chief orators and philosophers of the age. 
birth-place of the prophet Amos. (Vid. also 2 ; Christian as well as heathen. Not only Liba- 
Chron., xi) In the time of Jerome it was a | nius, but Gregory of Nazianzus also was his 
mere village. | friend and correspondent, and the latter, in at 
TueLrosa or Tenenussa (Oé2rovoa, TéAóovc- epistle still extant, calls him the “king of argu- 
oa: 'l'eAóo?cioc: ruins near Vanena),a town in ments." The orations (rohirixol Adyor) of The- 





Areadia, on the River Ladon. mistius, extant in the time of Photius, were 
[TheLxierE1a, one of the Sirens. Vid. Sinz- | thirty-six in number, of which thirty-three have 
NES. | | come down to us in the original Greek, and one 
[TurrnxiNoz, one of the earlier Muses. Vid. in a Latin version. The other two were sup- 
Mus. } posed to be lost, until one of them was discov- 


Turman, a city of the Edomites, in Arabia | ered by Cardinal Maio, in the Ambrosian Libra- 
Petrea, whose people were celebrated for their | ry at Milan, in 1816. The best edition of the 
wisdom. | Orations is by Dindorf, Lips., 1832, 8vo. 

Tuéms (Oéuec), daughter of Coelus (Uranus). [Tuemisro (Geuiord), of Cyprus, mother of 
and Terra (Ge), was married to Jupiter (Zeus), Homer, according to one tradition. ] 
by whom she became the mother of the Hore, THEMIsTOCLES (Oeutcorok25c), the celebrated 
Eunomia, Dice (Astrea), Irene, and of the Mæ- | Athenian, was the son of Neocles and Abroto- 
re. In the Homeric poems, Themis is the per- | non, a Thracian woman, and was born about 
sonification of the order of things established , B.C. 514. In his youth he had an impetuous 
by law, custom, and equity, whence she is de- | character; he displayed great intellectual pow- 
scribed as reigning in the assemblies of men, | er combined with a lofty ambition and desire 
aud as convening, by the command of Jupiter | of political distinction. He began his career 
(Zeus), the assembly of the gods. She dwells | by setting himself in opposition to those who 
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had most power, among whom Aristides was 
the chief. The fame which Miltiades acquired 
by his generalship at Marathon made a deep 
impression on Themistocles ; and he said that 
the trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep. 
His rival Aristides was ostracized in 483, to 
which event Themistocles contributed; and 
from this time he was the political leader in 
athens. In 481 he was archon eponymus. It 
was about this time that he persuaded the Athe- 
nians to employ the produce of the silver mines 
of Laurium in building ships, instead of dis- 
tributing it among the Athenian citizens. His 
great object was to draw the Athenians to the 
sea, as he was convinced that it was only by 
their fleet that Athens could repel the Persians 
and obtain the supremacy in Greece. Upon 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, Themisto- 
cles was appointed to the command of the Athe- 
nian fleet; and to his energy, prudence, fore- 
Sight, and courage the Greeks mainly owed 
their salvation fromthe Persiandominion. Upon 
the approach of Xerxes, the Athénians, on 
the advice of Themistocles, deserted their city, 
and removed their women, children, and infirm 
persons to Salamis, Ægina, and Treezen; but, 
as soon as the Persians took possession of 
Athens, the Peloponnesians were anxious to re- 
tire to the Corinthian isthmus. Themistocles 
used all his influence in inducing the Greeks to 
remain and fight with the Persians at Salamis, 
and with the greatest difficulty persuaded the 
Spartan commander Eurybiades to stay at Sal- 
amis. But as soon as the fleet of Xerxes made 
its appearance, the Peloponnesians were again 
anxious to sail away; and when Themistocles 
saw that he should be unable to persuade them 
to remain, he sent a faithful slave to the Persian 
commanders, informing them that the Greeks 
intended to make their escape, and that the 
Persians had nowthe opportunity of aecomplish- 
ing a noble enterprise, if they would only cut 
off the retreat of the Greeks. The Persians 
believed what they were told, and in the night 
their fleet occupied the whole of the channel 
between Salamis and the main land. The 
Greeks were thus compelled to fight; and the 
result was the great and glorious victory, in 
which tlie greater part of the fleet of Xerxes 
was destroyed. This victory, which was due 
to Themistocles, established his reputation 
among the Greeks. On his visiting Sparta, he 
was received with extraordinary honors by the 
Spartans, who gave Eurybiades the palm of 
bravery, and to Themistocles the palm of wis- 
dom and skill, with a crown of olive, and the 
best chariot that Sparta possessed. The Athe- 
nians began to restore their ruined 
the barbarians had left the country, and Fhe- 
mistocles advised them to rebuild the walls, and 
to make them stronger than before. The Spar- 


tans sent an embassy to Athens to dissuade | privately interred there. 
for which we | 449, at the age of sixty-five. 
| doubtedly possessed great talents as a states- 


them from fortifying their city, 
can assign no motive except a miserable jeal- 
ousy. Themistocles, however, went on an em- 
bassy to Sparta, where he amused the Spartans 
with lies till the walls were far enough ad- 
vanced to be in a state of defence. It was 
upon his advice, also, that the Athenians forti- 
fied the port of Piræus. The influence of Thc- : 
mistocles does not appear to have survived the 
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expulsion of the Persians from Greece and the 
fortification of the ports. He was probably just- 
ly accused of enriching himself by unfair means, 
for he had no scruples about the way of accom- 
plishing an end. A story is told that after the 
retreat of the fleet of Xerxes, when the Greek 
fleet was wintering at Pagase, Themistocles 
told the Athenians in the public assembly that 
he had a scheme to propose which was benefi- 
cial to the state, but could not be expounded to 
the many. Aristides was named to receive 
the secret, and to report upon it. His report 
was that nothing could be more profitable than 
the scheme of Themistocles, but nothing more 
unjust ; and the Athenians abided by the report 
of Aristides. In 471 Themistocles was ostra- 
cized from Athens, and retired to Argos. After 
the discovery of the treasonahle correspondence 
of Pausanias with the Persian king, the Lace- 
deemonians sent to Athens to accuse Themisto- 
cles of being privy to the design of Pausanias. 
Thereupon the Athenians sent off persons, with 
the Lacedemonians with instructions to arrest 
Themistocles (466). Themistocles, hearing of 
what was designed against him, first fled from. 
Argos to Corcyra, and then to Epirus, where 
lie took refuge in the house of Admetus, king 
of the Molossi, who happened to be from home. 
Admetus was no friend to "Themistocles, but 
his wife told the fugitive that he would be pro- 
tected if he would take their child in his arms 
and sit on the hearth. The king soon came in, 
and, respecting his suppliant attitude, raised him 
up, and refused to surrender him to the Lace- 
demonian and Athenian agents. Themistocles 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. 
Xerxes was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes 
was on the throne. "Themistocles went up to 
visit the king at his royal residence ; and on 
his arrival he sent the king a letter, in which he 
promised to do the king a good service, and 
prayed that lie might be allowed to wait a year, 
and then to explain personally what brought 
him there. In a year he made himself master 
of the Persian language and the Persian usages, 
and, being presented to the king, he obtained 
the greatest influence over him, and such as no 
Greck ever before enjoyed ; partly owing to his 
high reputation and the hopes that he gave to 
the king of subjecting the Greeks to the Per- 
sians. The king gave him a handsome allow- 
ance, after the Persian fashion ; Magnesia sup- 
plied him with bread nominally, but paid him an- 
nually fifty talents. Lampsacus supplied wine, 
and Myus the other provisions. Before he could 
accomplish any thing he died; some say that 
' he could not perform his promise to the king. 


city after | A monument was erected to his memory in the 


Agora of Magnesia, which place was within liis 
government. It is said that his bones were 
secretly taken to Attica by his relations, and 
Themistocles died in 
'Themistocles un- 


man, great political sagacity, a ready wit, and 
excellent judgment: but he was not an honest 
man; and, like many other clever men with 
little morality, le ended his career unhappily 
and ingloriously, an exile and a traitor too. 
‘Twenty-one letters attributed to Themistocles 


are spurious. 
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THEMISTOGENES (Geutoroyévyc), of Syracuse, 
is said by Xenophon (Hell, iii, 1, § 2), to have 
written a work on the Anabasis of Cyrus; but 
most modern writers, following the statement 
of Plutarch, suppose that Xenophon really re- 
fers to his own work, to which hc prefixed the 
name of Themistogenes. 

Tuedcies (OeoxAje), son of Hegylus, was a 
Lacedemonian statuary, and onc of the dis- 
ciples of Dipenus and Scyllis. He therefore 
flourished about B.C. 550. 

TneociYménus (Osor2ónevoc), son of Poly- 
phides of Hyperasia, and a descendant of Me- 
lampus, was a soothsayer, and, in consequence 
of a murder, was obliged to take to flight, and 
came to Telemachus when the latter quitted 
Sparta to return to Ithaca. 

Turocosmos (Oeóxoouos), of Megara, a statu- 
ary, flourished about B.C. 435-430. 

Tueocritus (Oeóxpiros). 1. Of Chios, an or- 
ator, sophist, and perhaps an historian, in the 
time of Alexander the Great. He was contem- 
porary with Ephorus and Theopompus ; and the 
latter was his fellow-citizen and politieal oppo- 
nent, Theopompus belonging to the aristocratic 
and Macedonian, and Theocritus to the demo- 
eratie and patriotic party. "Theocritus is said 
to have also given deep offenee to Alexander by 
the sareastic wit, which appears to have been 
the chief cause of his celebrity, and whieh at 
last cost him his life. He was put to death by 
Antigonus, in revenge for a jest upon the king’s 
single eyc. None of his works are extant with 
the exception of two or three epigrams, among 
which is a very bitter one upon Aristotle. — 
2. The celebrated bucolic poet, was a native of 
Syracuse, and the son of Praxagoras and Phi- 
linna. He visited Alexandrea during the latter 
end of the reign of Ptolemy Soter, where he re- 
ceived the instruetion of Philetas and Asclepi- 
ades, and began to distinguish himself as a poet. 
His first efforts obtained for him the patronage 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was associated 
in the kingdom with his father, Ptolemy Soter, 
in B.C. 285, and in whose praise, therefore, the 
poet wrote the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seven- 
teenth Idyls. At Alexandrea he became ac- 
quainted with the poet Aratus, to whom he ad- 
dressed his sixth Idyl. "Theocritus afterward 
returned to Syracuse, and lived there under 
Hiero II. It appears from the sixteenth Idyl 
that Theoeritus was dissatisfied, both with the 
want of liberality on the part of Hiero in reward- 
ing him for his poems, and with the political state 
of his native country. It may therefore be sup- 
posed that he devoted the lattcr part of his life 
almost cntircly to the contemplation of those 
scenes of nature and of country life, on his rep- 
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| cribed to the imaginary shepherds of a fictitious 
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resentations of whieh his fame chiefly rests. 
Theocritus was the creator of bucolie poetry as | 


a branch of Greek, and, through imitators, sueh 
as Virgil, of Roman literature. The bucolie 
idyls of Theocritus are of a dramatie and mi- 
metie character. They are pictures of the or- 
dinary life of the common people of Sicily ; 
whence their name, e[óz, ei3022.1a. 
ral poems and romanecs of later times are a 
totally different sort of composition from the 
bueolies of Theocritus, who knows nothing of 
the affected sentiment, the pure innocence, and 
the primeval simplicity, whieh have been as- 
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Arcadia. He merely exhibits simple and faith- 
ful pictures of the common life of the Sicilian 
people, in a thoroughly objective, although truly 
poetieal spirit. Dramatie simplicity and truth 
are impressed upon the pictures exhibited in his 
poems, into the coloring of which he has thrown 
much of the natural comedy whieh is always 
scen in the common life of a frec people. The 
collection, which has come down to us under the 
name of Theocritus, consists of thirty poems, 
called by the general title of Idyls, a fragment 
ofa few lines from a poem entitled Berenice, and 
twenty-two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
But these Idyls are not all bucolie, and were 
not all written by "Theocritus. Those idyls, 
of which tlie genuineness is the most doubtful, 
are the twelfth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-sixth, twenty-sev- 
enth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth. The dialect 
of Theoeritus is a mixed or eclectic dialeet, in 
which the new or softened Doric predominates. 
The best editions of Theoeritus are by Kiess- 
ting, Lips., 1819, by Wüstemann, Gothe, 1830, 
[by Wordsworth, Camb., 1844, and by Ameis 
in the Poete Bucolici ct Didactici, Paris, 1846.] 

TueovectEs (Geodéx7y¢), of Phaselis, in Pam- 
phylia, was a highly distinguished rhetoriciair 
and tragic poet in the time of Philip of Macc- 
don. He was the son of Aristander, and a pu- 
pil of Isocrates and Aristotle. ‘The greater part 
of his life was spent at Athens, where he died 
at the age of forty-one. The people of his na- 
tive eity honored the memory of 'Theodeetes 
with a statue in their agora, which Alexander, 
when he stopped at Phaselis on his march to- 
ward Persia, crowned with garlands, to show 
his respeet for the memory of a man who had 
been associated with himself by means of Aris- 
totle and philosophy. The passages of Aris- 
totle, in which Theodectes is mentioned, show 
the strong regard and high esteem in which he 
was held by the philosopher. Theodeetes de- 
voted himsclf, during the first part of his life, 
entirely to rhetorie, and afterward he turned his 
attention to tragie poetry. Hc was a profes- 
sional teaeher of rhetoric and eomposer of ora- 
lions for others, and was in part dependent on 
this profession for his subsistence. None of 
the works of Theodectes have come down to 
us. He wrote fifty tragedies, which were very 
popular among his contemporaries. His treatise 
on rhetorie is repeatedly referred to by the an- 
eient writers. 

TuEopDORETUS (Osoóópgroc), an eminent ec- 
clesiastic of the fifth century, was born at An- 
tioch about A.D. 393, and was made bishop of 
Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, a small city near the Eu- 
phrates, in 420 or 423. He was accused of be- 
ing a Nestorian, and was in consequenec de- 
posed at the second council of Ephesus in 449 
but he was restored to his diocese at the eoun- 
cil of Chaleedon, in 451, upon his anathemati- 
zing Nestorius and his doctrines. He appears 
to have died in 457 or 458. Thcodoret was a 
man of learning and of sound judgment. The 
most important of his works are, 1. Commen- 
taries on various books of the Old and New 
Testaments, in which he adopts the method, 
not of a continuous commentary, but of propo- 
sing and solving those difficulties which he 
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thinks likely to occur to a thoughtful reader. 
2. An Ecclesiastical History, in five books, in. 
tended as a continuation of the History of Eu- 
sebius. It begins with the history of Arianism, 
under Constantine the Great, and ends in 429. 
3. An apologetic treatise, intended to exhibit 
the confirmations of the truth of Christianity 
contained in the Gentile philosophy. 4. Ten 
Orations on Providence. The complete edi- 
tions of Theodoret are by Sirmond and Garnier, 
5 vols. fol., Paris, 1642-1684, and by Schulze 
and Noesselt, Hale Sax., 1769-1774, 5 vols. in 
ten parts, 8vo. 

THeonorÍas. Vid. Vacca. 

Tneovoricus or Tueopericus. 1.1. King of 
the Visigoths from A.D. 418 to 451, was the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, but appears to have been the 
son of the great Alaric. He fell fighting on the 
side of Aétius and the Romans at the great 
battle of Chalons, in which Attila was defeated, 
451.—2. II. King of the Visigoths A.D. 452- 
466, second son of Theodoric I. He sueceeded 
to the throne by the murder of his brother Tho- 
rismond. He ruled over the greater part of 
Gaul and Spain. He was assassinated in 466 
by his brother Euric, who succeeded him on the 
throne. Theodoric II. was a patron of letters 
and learned men. The poet Sidonius Apollina- 
ris resided for some time at his court.—3. Sur- 
named the Great, king of the Ostrogoths, suc- 
ceeded his father Theodemir in 475. He was 
at first an ally of Zeno, the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, but was afterward involved in hostili- 
ties with the emperor. In order to get rid of 
Theodoric, Zeno gave him permission to invade 
Italy, and expel the usurper Odoacer from the 
country. Theodoric entered Italy in 489, and 
after defeating Odoacer in three great battles, 
laid siege to Ravenna, in which Odoacer took 
refuge. After a siege of three years, Odoacer 
capitulated, on condition that he and Theodoric 
should rule jointly over Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon afterward murdered by his more fortunate 
rival (493). Theodoric thus became master of 
Italy, which he ruled for thirty-three years, till 
his death in 526. His long reign was prosper- 
ous and beneficent, and under his sway Italy 
recovered froin the ravages to which it had been 
exposed for so many years. Theodoric was 
also a patron of literature; and among his min- 
isters were Cassiodorus and Boéthius, the two 
last writers who can claim a place in the litera- 
ture of ancient Rome. But prosperous as had 
been the reign of Theodoric, his last days were 
darkened by disputes with the Catholics, and 
by the condemnation and execution of Boéthius 
and Symmachus, whom he accused of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in 
Italy. His death is said to have been hastened 
by remorse. It is related that one evening, 
when a large fish was served on the table, he 
fancied that he beheld the head of Symmachus, 
and was so terrified that he took to his bed, and 
died three days afterward. Theodoric was 
buried at Ravenna, and a monument was erect- 
ed to his memory by his daughter Amalasun- 
tha. His ashes were deposited in a porphyry 
vase, which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 

'THEopORÍDAs (Qeodwpidac), of Syracuse, a 
Jyric and epigrammatic poet, who lived about 
B.C. 235. He had a place in the Garland of 
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Meleager. There are eighteen of his epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology. 

T'tEopóRUs (Oeódopoc). 1. Of Byzantium, a 
rhetorician, and a contemporary of Plato, who 
speaks of him somewhat contemptuously. Ci- 
cero describes liim as excelling rather in the 
theory than the practice of his art.—2. A philos- 
opher of the Cyrenaic school, to one branch of 
which he gave the name of “ Theodorians,” 
Ocodopeiot. He is usually designated by ancient 
writers the Atheist. He was a disciple of the 
younger Aristippus, and was banished from Cy- 
rene, but on what occasion is not stated. He 
then went to Athens, and only escaped being 
cited before the Areopagus by the influence of * 
Demetrius Phalereus. He was afterward ban- 
ished from Athens, probably with Demetrius 
(307), and went to Alexandrea, where he was 
employed in the service of Ptolemy, son of La- 
gus, king of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt; 
it is not unlikely that he shared the overthrow 
and exile of Demetrius. While in the service 
of Ptolemy, Theodorus was sent on an embassy 
to Lysimachus, whom he offended by the free- 
dom of his remarks. One answer which he 
made to a threat of crucifixion which Lysima- 
chus had used, has been celebrated by many 
ancient writers : “ Employ such threats to those 
courtiers of yours ; for it matters not to Theo- 
dorus whether he rots on the ground or in the 
air.” He returned at length to Cyrene, where 
he appears to have ended his days. —3. An 
eminent rhetorician of the age of Augustus, was 
a native of Gadara, in the country east of the 
Jordan. He settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius, 
afterward emperor, during his retirement (B.C. 
6-A.D. 2) to that island, was one of his hearers. 
He also taught at Rome; but whether his set- 
tlement at Rome preceded that at Rhodes is 
uncertain. Theodorus was the founder of a 
school of rlietoricians, called ** Theodorei,” as 
distinguished from ** Apollodorei," or followers 
of Apollodorus of Pergamus, who had been the 
tutor of Augustus Cesar at Apollonia. Theo- 
dorus wrote many works, all of which are lost. 
—4. A Greek monk, surnamed Prodromus, who 
lived in the first half of the twelfth century. 
He was held in great repute by his contempo- 
raries as a scholar and philosopher, and wrote 
upon a great variety of subjects. Several of 
his works have come down to us, of which the 
following may be mentioned: 1. A metrical ro- 
mance, in nine books, on the loves of Rhodanthe 
and Dosicles, written in iambic metre, and ex- 
hibiting very little ability. 2. A poem entitled 
Galcomyomachia, in iambic verse, on “the battle 
of the mice and cat,” in imitation of the Homeric 
Batrachomyomachia. ‘This piece is often ap- 
pended to the editions of Æsop and Babrius.— 
5. The name of two ancient Samian artists. 
(1.) The son of Rheens, and brother of Tele- 
cles, flourished about B.C. 600, and was an ar- 
chitect, a statuary in bronze, and a sculptor in 
wood. He wrote a work on the Heraum at 
Samos, in the erection of which it may there- 
fore be supposed that he was engaged as well 
as his father. Or, considering the time which 
such a building would occupy, the treatise may 
perhaps be ascribed to the younger Theodorus. 
He was also engaged with his father in the 
erection of the labyrinth of Lemnos; and he 
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prepared the foundation of the temple of Diana 
(Artemis), at Ephesus. In conjunction with his 
brother Telecles, he made the wooden statue of 
Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according to 
the fixed rules of the hieratic style.-—(2.) The 
son of Telecles, nephew of the elder Theodorus, 
and grandson of Rhecus, flourished about 560, 
in the times of Croesus and Polycrates, and ob- 
tained such renown as a statuary in bronze, that 
the invention of that art was ascribed to him, 
in conjunction with his grandfather. He also 
practiced the arts of engraving metals (ropevrtKy, 
calatura), and of gem-engraving ; his works in 
those departments being celebrated gold and 
silver craters, and the ring of Polycrates. 

Tukonosiorónis (OcoódocioóxoAuc: probably 
Erzeroum), a city of Armenia Major, south of. 
the Araxes, and forty-two stadia south of the 
mountain which contains the sources of the Eu- 
phrates: built by Theodosius II. as a mountain 
fortress: enlarged and strengthened by Anas- 
tasius and Justinian. Its position made it a 
place of commercial importance. There were 
other cities of the name, but none of any great 
consequence. 

'Direoposius. I. Surnamed the Great, Ro- 
man emperor of the East A.D. 378-395, was 


the son of the gencral Theodosius who re- | 


stored Britain to the empire, and was beheaded 
at Carthage in the reign of Valens, 376. The 
future emperor was born in Spain about 346. 
He received a good education ; and he learned 
the art of war under his own father, whom he 
accompanied in his British campaigns. During 
his father’s lifetime he was raised to the rank 
of Duke (dux) of Meesia, where he defeated the 
Sarmatians (374), and saved the province. On 
the death of his father, he retired, before court 
intrigues, to his native country. He acquired a 
considerable military reputation in the lifetime 
of his father; and after the death of Valens, 
who fell in battle against the Goths, lie was pro- 
claimed Emperor of the East by Gratian, who 
felt himself unable to sustain the burden of the 
empire. The Roman empire in the East was 
then in a critical position ; for the Romans were 
disheartened by the bloody defeat which they 
had sustained, and the Goths were insolent in 
their victory. Theodosius, however, showed 
himself equal to the difficult position in which 
he was placed; he gained two signal victories 
over the Goths, and concluded a peace with the 
barbarians in 382. In the following year (383) 
Maximus assumed the imperial purple in Brit- 
ain, and invaded Gaul with a powerful army. 
In the war which followed Gratian was slain; 
and Theodosius, who did not consider it prudent 
to enter into a contest with Maximus, acknowl- 
edged the latter emperor of the countries of 


Spain, Gaul, and Britain, but he secured to Va- | 


lentinian, the brother of Gratian, Italy, Africa, 
and Western Illyricum. But when Maximus 
expelled Valentinian from Italy in 387, Theo- 
dosius espoused the cause of the latter, and 
marched into the West at the head of a pow- 
erful army. After defeating Maximus in Pan- 
nonia, Theodosius pursued him across the Alps 
to Aquileia. Here Maximus was surrendered 
by his own soldiers to Theodosius, and was put 
to death. Theodosius spent the winter at Mi- 
lan, and in the following year (389) he entcred 
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Rome in triumph, accompanied by Valentinian 
and his own son Honorius. ‘Two events in the 
life of Theodosius, about this time, may be men- 
tioned as evidence of his uncertain character 
and his savage temper. In 387, a riot took place 
at Antioch, in which the statues of the emper- 
or, of his father, and of his wife were thrown 
down; but these idle demonstrations were quick- 
ly suppressed by an armed force. When Theo- 
dosius heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch 


sessions and privileges, and reduced it to the 
condition of a village dependent on Laodicea. 
But, in consequence of the intercession of Anti- 
och and the senate of Constantinople, he par- 
doned the city, and all who bad taken part in 
the riot. The other event is an eternal brand 
of infamy on the name of Theodosius. In 390, 
while the emperor was at Milan, a serious riot 
broke out at Thessalonica, in which the impe- 
rial officer and several of his troops were mur- 
dered. Theodosius resolved to take the most 
signal vengeance upon the whole city. An army 
of barbarians was sent to Thessalonica; the 
people were invited to the games of the Circus; 
and as soon as the place was full, the soldiers 
received the signal for a massaere. For three 
hours the spectators were indiscriminately ex- 
posed to the fury of the soldiers, and seven thou- 
sand of them, or, as some accounts say, more 
than twice that number, paid the penalty of the 
insurrection. St. Ambrose, the archbishop of 
Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime in a 
letter, and told him that penitence alone could 
efface his guilt. Accordingly, when the emper- 
or proceeded to perform his devotions in the 
usual manner in the great church of Milan, the 
archbishop stopped him at the door, and demand- 
ed an acknowledgment of his guilt. The con- 
science-struck Theodosius humbled himself be- 
fore the Church, which has recorded his penance 
as one of its greatest victories. He laid aside 
the insignia of imperial power, and in the pos- 
ture of a suppliant, in the church of Milan, en- 
treated pardon for his great sin before all the 
congregation. After eight months, the emperor 
was restored to communion with the church. 
Theodosius spent three years in Italy, during 
which he established Valentinian lI. on the 
throne of the West. He returned to Constan- 
tinople toward the latter end of 391. Valentin- 
ian was slain in 392 by Arbogastes, who raised 
Eugenius to the empire of the West. This in- 
volved Theodosius in a new war; but it ended 
in the defeat and death both of Eugenius and 
Arbogastes in 394. Theodosius died at Milan, 
four months after the defeat of Eugenius, on the 
17th of January, 395. His two sons, Arcadius 
| and Honorius, had already been elevated to the 
rank of Augusti, and it was arranged that the 
| empire should be divided between them, Arca- 
| dius having the East, and Honorius the West. 
| Theodosius was a firm Catholic, and a fierce 
| opponent and persecutor of the Arians and all 
heretics. It was in his reign, also, that the 
| formal destruction of paganism took place ; and 
| we still possess a large number of the laws of 
| Theodosius, prohibiting the exercise of the pa- 
| gan religion, and forbidding the heathen worship 
under severe penalties, in some cases extending 
to death.—II. Roman emperor of the East, A.D. 
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408—450, was born in 401, and was only seven | 


years of age at the death of his father Arcadius, 
whom he succeeded. ‘Theodosius was a weak 
prince; and his sister Pulcheria, who became 
his guardian in 417, possessed the virtual gov- 
ernment of the empire during the remainder of 
his long reign. The principal external events 
in the reign of Theodosius were the war with 
the Persians, which only lasted a short time 
(421-422), and was terminated by a peace for 
one hundred years, and the: war with the Huns, 
who repeatedly defeated the armies of the em- 
peror, and compelled him, at length, to conclude 
a disgraceful peace with them in 447 or 448. 
Theodosius died in 450, and was succeeded by 
his sister Pulcheria, who prudently took for her 
colleague in the empire the senator Marcian, 
and made him her husband. "Theodosius had 
been married, in 421, to tlie accomplished Athe- 
nais, the daughter of the sophist Leontius, who 
received at her baptism the name of Eudocia. 
Their daughter Eudoxia was married to Valen- 
tinian IIL, the emperor of the West. In the 
reign of Theodosius and that of Valentinian III. 
was made the compilation called the Codex Theo- 
dosianus. Jt was published in 438. It consists 
of sixteen books, which are divided into titles, 
with appropriate rubrica or headings ; and the 
constitutions belonging to each title are ar- 
ranged under it in chronological order. The 
first five books compfise the greater part of the 
constitution which relates to Jus Privatum ; the 
Sixth, seventh, and eighth books contain the law 
that relates to the constitution and administra- 
tion; the ninth book treats of criminal law; the 
tenth and eleventh treat of the public revenue 
and some matters relating to procedure; the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
books treat of the constitution, and the admin- 
istration of towns and other corporations ; and 
the sixteenth contains the law relating to ec- 
elesiastical matters. ‘The best edition of this 
Code, with a commentary, is that of J. Gotho- 
fredus, which was edited after his death by A. 


Marville, Lyon, 1665, six vols. fol.; and after- : 
The | 


ward by Ritter, Leipzig, 1736-1745, fol. 
best edition of the text alone is that by Hanel, 
in the Corpus Juris Antejustimaneum, Bonn, 
1837.—1H. Literary. 1. Of Bithynia, a mathe- 


matician, mentioned by Strabo and by Vitruvi- . 
us, the latter of whom speaks of him as the in- . 


ventor of a universal sun-dial.—2. Of Tripolis, 
a mathematician and astronomer of some dis- 
tinction, who appears to have flourished later 
than the reign of Trajan. He wrote several 
works, of which the three following are extant, 
and have been published. 1. X¢acpixd, a treat- 
ise on the properties of the sphere, and of the 
circles described on its surface. 2. IIepi juepav 
Kai vvkrQV. 3. Ilept oixfoewr. 

Tueóvóra (Ocoóórg), an Athenian courtesan, 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece, is introduced as a speaker in 
Xenophon's Memorabilia (iii., 11) She at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed his funeral rites. 

'TugocNis(Oéoyvic). 1. Of Megara, an ancient 
elegiac and gnomic poet, is said to have flour- 
ished B C. 548 or 544. He may have been born 
about 570, and would therefore have been cighty 
at the commencement of the Persian wars, 490, 
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at which time we know, from his own Writings, 
that he was alive. Theognis belonged to the 
oligarchical party in his native city, and in its 
fates he shared. He was a noble by birth, and 
all his sympathies were with the nobles. They 
are, in his poems, the dya@ot and £cÓAoí, and the 
commons the xaxoí and detAoi, terms which, in 
fact, at that period, were regularly used in this 
political signification, and not in their later eth- 
ical meaning. He was banished with the lead- 
ers of the oligarchical party, having previously 
been deprived of all his property ; and most of 
his poems were composed while he was an ex- 
ile. Most of his political verses are addressed 
to a certain Cyrnus, the son of Polypas. The 
other fragments of his poetry are of a social, 
most of them ofa festive character. They place 
us in the midst of a circle of friends, who formed 
a kind of convivial society : all the members of 
this society belonged to the class whom the poet 
calls “the good." The collection of gnomic 
poetry, which has come down to us under the 
name of Theognis, contains, however, many 
additions from later poets. The genuine frag- 
ments of Theognis contain much that is highly 
poetical in thought, and elegant as well as for- 
cible in expression. ‘The best editions are by 
Bekker, Lips., 1815, and second ed., 1827, 8vo; 
by Welcker, Francof., 1826, 8vo; and by Orel- 
lius, Turic., 1840, 4to.—2. A tragic poct, con- 
temporary with Aristophanes, by whom he is 
satirized. 
| Turon (Oéov). 1. The name of two mathe- 
| Maticians who are often confounded together. 
| The first is Theon the elder, of Smyrna, best 
known as an arithmetician, who lived in the 
¡time of Hadrian. The second is Theon the 
| younger, of Alexandrea, the father of Hypatia, 
| best known as an astronomer and geometer, 
who lived in the time of Theodosius the elder. 
Both were heathens, a fact which the date of 
the second makes it desirable to state; and 
each held the Platonism of his period. Of The- 
, on of Smyrna, all that we have left is a portion 
ofa work entitled Tov xarà pabnuatixyy xpgot- 
pov eic 73v ToU lldárovos dvayvwotv. ‘The por- 
tion which now exists is in two books, one on 
arithmetic and one on music: there was a third 
on astronomy, and a fourth, Ilepi 77c kóouo úp- 
uovíac. The best edition is by Gelder, Leyden, 
1827. Of Theon of Alexandrea the following 
works have conie down to us: 1. Scholia on 
| Aratus. 2. Edition of Euclid. 3. Commentary 
: on the Almagest of Ptolemy, addressed to his 
son Epiphanius. 4. Commentary on the Tables 
i of Ptolemy.—2. Arius Turon, of Alexandrea, a 
! sophist and rhetorician of uncertain date, wrote 
several works, of which one, entitled Progym- 
nasmata (IIpoyvuvdopuara), is still extant. It is 
a useful treatise on the proper system of prep- 
aration for the profession of an orator, accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by Hermogenes and 
Aphthonius. One of the best editions is by 
Finckh, Stuttgard, 1834.—-3. Of Samos, a paint- 
| er, who flourished from the time of Philip on- 
ward to that of the successors of Alexander. 
| The peculiar merit of Theon was his prolific 
' fancy. 
'TuEóNOE (Ocovóy), daughter of Proteus and 
' Psammathe, also called Idothea. Vid. IporuEA. 
1. Cx. PomPElUS 
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Tueórnines, of Mytilene, in Lesbos, a learned 
Greek, and one of the most intimate friends of 
Pompey. Pompey appears to have made his ac- 
quaintance during the Mithradatic war, and soon 
became so much attached to him that he pre- 
sented to him the Roman franchise in the pres- 
ence of his army, after a speech in which lie 
enlogized his merits. This occurred about B.C. 
62; and in the course of the same year The- 
ophanes obtained from Pompey the privileges 
of a free state for his native city, although it 
had espoused the cause of Mithradates. The- 
ophanes came to Rome with Pompey ; and on 
the breaking out of the civil war, he accompa- 
nied his patron to Greece. Pompey appointed 
him commander of the Fabri, and chiefly con- 
sulted him and Lucceius on all important mat- 
ters in the war, much to the indignation of the 
Roman nobles. After the battle of Pharsalia, 
"Theophanes fled with Pompey from Greece, and 
it was owing to his advice that Pompey went 
to Egypt. After the death of his patron, The- 
ophanes took refuge in Italy, and was pardoned 
by Cesar. After his death, the Lesbians paid 
divine honors to his memory. Theoplianes 
wrote the history of Pompey's campaigns, in 
which he represented the exploits of his patron 
in the most favorable light.—2. M. Pomrerus 
TnuxroruaNzs, son of the preceding, was sent to 
Asia by Augustus, in the capacity of procurator, 
and was, at the time that Strabo wrote, one of 
the friends of Tiberius. The latter emperor, 
however, put his descendants to death toward 
the end of his reign, A.D. 33, because their an- 
cestor had been one of Pompey's friends, and 
had received after his death divine honors from 
the Lesbians.—3. A Byzantine historian, flour- 
ished most probably in the latter part of the 
sixth century of our era. He wrote, in ten 
books, the history of the Eastern empire dur- 
ing the Persian war under Justin II., from A.D. 
567 to 581. The work itself is lost, but some 
extraets from it are preserved by Photius.—4. 
Also a Byzantine historian, lived during the 
second half of the eighth century and the early 
part of the ninth. In consequence of his sup- 
porting the cause of image worship, he was 
banished by Leo the Armenian to the island of 
Samothrace, where he died in 818. Theopha- 
nes wrote a Chronicon, which is still extant, 
beginning at the accession of Diocletian in 277, 
and coming down to 811. It consists, like the 
Chronica of Eusebius and of Syncellus, of two 
parts, a history arranged according to years, 
and a chronological table, of which the former 
is very superior to the latter. It is published 
in the Collections of the Byzantine writers, Par- 
is, 1655, fol., Venet., 1729, fol. 

THEOPHILUs (OcóQ:i20c). 1. An Athenian com- 
ie poet, most probably of the Middle Comedy.— 
2. An historian and geographer, quoted by Jo- 
sephus, Plutarch, and Ptolemy.—3. Bishop of 
Antioch in the latter part of the second century 
of our era, and the author of one of the early 
apologies for Christianity which have come 
down to us. This work is in the form of a let- 


ter to a friend, named Autolycus, who was still | 


a heathen, but a man of extensive reading and 

great learning. It was composed A.D. 180, a 

year or two before the death of Theophilus. 

The best edition is that by Wolf, Hamb., 1724, 
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8vo.—4. Bishop of Alexandrea in the latter part 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth cen- 
turies of our era, and distinguished for his per- 
secutions of the Origenists and for his hostility 
to Chrysostom. He died A.D.412. A few re- 
mains of his works have come down to us.—5. 
One of the lawyers of Constantinople who were 
employed by Justinian on his first Code, on the 
Digest, and on the composition of the Insti- 
tutes. Vid. Justintanus. Theophilus is the au- 
thor of the Greek translation or paraphrase of 
the Institutes of Justinian which has come 
down to us. It is entitled 'Ivor¿ruvra OcoóoíAov 
"Avrixévowpoc, Instituta. Theophili Antecensoris. 
It became the text for the Institutes in the 
East, where the Latin language was little 
known, and entirely displaced the Latin text. 
The best edition is by Reitz, Haag., 1751, 2 vols. 
4to.—6. THEOPHILUS PROTOSPATHARIUS, the au- 
thor of several Greek medical works, which are 
still extant. Protospatharius was originally a 
military title given to tlie colonel of the body- 
guards of the Emperor of Constantinople (Spath- 
arii), but afterward became also a high civil dig- 
nity. Theophilus probably lived in the seventh 
century after Christ. Of his works the two 
most important are, 1. Ilepi rig 700 '"AvÜpómov 
Karaokevijc, De Corporis Humani Fabrica, an an- 
atomical and physiological treatise in five books. 
The best edition is by Greenhill, Oxon., 1842, 
Svo. 2. Hep Oópov, De Urimis, of whieh the 
best edition is by Guidot, Lugd. Bat., 1703 (and 
1731), 8vo. 

Turornrastus (Osóópacroc), the Greek phi- 
losopher, was a native of Eresus in Lesbos, and 
studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterward under Aristotle. He became the 
favorite pupil of Aristotle, who is said to have 
changed his original name of T'yrtamus to Theo- 
phrastus (or the Divine Speaker), to indicate the 
fluent and graceful address of his pupil; but 
this tale is scarcely credible. Aristotle named 
Theophrastus his successor in the presidency 
of the Lyceum, and in his will bequeathed to 
him his library and the originals of his own 
Writings. Theophrastus was a worthy success- 
or of his great master, and nobly sustained the 
character of the school. He is said to have had 
two thousand disciples, and among them such 
men as the comic poet Menander. He was 
highly esteemed by the kings Philippus, Cas- 
sander, and Ptolemy, and was not the less the 
object of the regard of the Athenian people, az 
was decisively shown when he was impeached 
of impiety ; for he was not only acquitted, but 
his accuser would have fallen a victim to his 
calumny, had not Theophrastus generously in- 
terfered to save him. Nevertheless, when the 
philosophers were banished from Athens in 
B.C. 305, according to the law of Sophocles, 
Theophrastus also left the city, until Philo, a 
disciple of Aristotle, in the very next year 
brought Sophocles to punishment, and procured 
the repeal of the law. From this time Theo- 
phrastus continued to teach at Athens with- 
out any further molestation till his death. He 
died in 287, having presided over the Lyceum 
about thirty-five years. His age is differently 
stated. According to some accounts, he lived 
eighty-five years; according to others, one 
. hundred and seven years. He is said to have 
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closed his life with the complaint respecting | 


the short duration of human existence, that it 
ended just when the insight into its problems 
was beginning. ‘The whole population of Ath- 
ens took part in his funeral obsequies. He be- 
queathed his library to Neleus of Scepsis. Theo- 
phrastus exerted himself to carry out the philo- 
sophical system of Aristotle, to throw light upon 
the difficulties contained in his books, and to 
fill up the gaps in them. With this view he 
wrote a great number of works, the great ob- 
ject of which was the development of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. Unfortunately, most of 
these works have perished. ‘The following are 
alone extant: 1. Charactercs (7O:xol yapakripec), 
in thirty chapters, containing descriptions of vi- 
cious characters. 2. A treatise on sensuous 
perception and its objects (mep aic0otoc [kai 
aioÜnrov]). 3. A fragment of a work on meta- 
physics (rév pera à óvorrú). 4. On the History 
of Plants (mepl gvrdv toropíac), in ten books, 
one of the earliest works on botany which have 
come down to us. 5. On the Causes of Plants 
(wept óvrÓv airidy), originally in cight books, of 
which six are still extant. 6. Of Stoncs (repi 
Aidwv). The best editions of the complete works 
of Theophrastus are by Schneider, Lips., 1818- 
21, 5 vols., and by Wimmer, Vratislavie, 1842, 
of which, however, the first volume has only 
yet appeared. The best separate edition of the 
Charactercs is by Ast, Lips., 1816. 

THEOPUYLACTUS (OeogvAaxroc). 1. Surnamed 
SimocaTTA, a Byzantine historian, lived at Con- 
stantinople, where he held some public offices 
under Heraclius, about A.D. 610-629. His chief 
work is a history of the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice, in eight books, from the death of Ti- 
berius II. and the accession of Maurice in 582, 
down to the murder of Maurice and his chil- 
dren by Phocas in 602. The best edition of 
this work is by Bekker, Bonn, 1834, 8vo. There 
is also extant another work of Theophylactus, 
entitled Questioncs Physica, of which the best 
edition is by Boissonade, Paris, 1835, 8vo.—2. 
Archbishop of Bulgaria, flourished about A.D. 
1070 and onward, is celebrated for his com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, which are founded 
on the commentaries of Chrysostom, and are of 
considerable value. 

TugoPowPus (Osórouror). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about B.C. 770-720. He is said to have 
established the ephoralty, and to have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing the first Mes- 
senian war to a successful issue.—2. Of Chios, 
a celebrated Greek historian, was the son of 
Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalus, the 
rhetorician. He was born about B.C. 378. He 
accompanied his father into banishment, when 
the latter was exiled on account of his espous- 
ing the interests of the Lacedemonians, but he 
was restored to his native country in the forty- 
fifth year of his age (333), in consequence of 
the letters of Alexander the Great, in which he 
exhorted the Chians to recall their exiles. In 
what year Theopompus quitted Chios with his 
father is uncertain; but we know that before he 
left his native country, he attended the school 
of rhetoric which Isocrates opened at Chios, 
and that he profited so much by the lessons of | 
his great master as to be regarded by the an- 
cients as the most distinguished of all his schol- | 
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ars. Ephorus the historian was a fellow-stu- 
dent with him, but was of a very different char- 
acter ; and Isocrates used to say of them, that 
l'heopompus needed the bit aud Ephorus tbe 
Spur. In consequence of the advice of Isocra- 
tes, Theopompus did not devote his oratorical 
powers to the pleading of causes, but gave his 
chief attention to the study and composition of 
history. Like his master Isocrates, however, 
he composed many orations of the kind called 
Epidcictic by the Greeks, that is, speeches on 
set subjects delivered for display, such as eu- 
logiums upon states and individuals. 'Thus in 
352 he contended at Halicarnassus with Nau- 
crates and lis master Isocrates for the prize 
of oratory, given by Artemisia in honor of her 
husband, and gained the victory. On his re- 
turn to Chios in 333, Theopompus, who was a 
man of great wealth as well as learning, nat- 
urally took an important position in the state ; 
but his vehement temper, and his support of 
the aristocratical party, soon raised against 
him a host of enemies. Of these, one of the 
most formidable was the sophist Thcocritus. 
As long as Alexander lived, his enemies dared 
not take any open proceedings against Theo- 
pompus ; and even after the death of the Mace- 
donian monarch he appears to have enjoyed for 
some years the protection of the royal house. 
Theopompus was supported by Alexander, and 
after his death by the royal house; but he 
was eventually expelled from Chios as a dis 
turber of the public peace, and fled to Egypt 
to Ptolemy about 305, being at the time sev- 
enty-five years of age. We are informed that 
Ptolemy not only refused to receive Theo- 
pompus, but would even have put him to death 
as a dangerous busy-body, had not some of his 
friends interceded for his life. Of his further 
fate we have no particulars. None of the 
works of Theopompus have come down to us, 
but the following were his chief works: 1. 'EA- 
Aqvikai toropía or Xóvra£i ‘EAAnvixdv, A His- 
tory of Greece, in twelve books, which was a 
continuation of the history of Thucydides. It 
commenced in B.C. 411, at the point where the 
history of Thucydides breaks off, and embraced 
a period of seventcen years, down to the battle 
of Cnidus in 394. 2. diAerrrixá, also called 
‘Iaropiat (kar' tSoynv), The History of Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great, in fifty-eight 
books, from the commencement of his reign, 360, 
to his death, 336. This work contained numer- 
ous digressions, which in fact formed the great- 
er part of the whole work; so that Philip V., 
king of Macedonia, was able, by omitting them 
and retaining only what belonged to the proper 
subject, to reduce the work from fifty-eight 
books to sixteen. Fifty-three of the fifty-cight 
books of the original work were extant in the 
ninth century of the Christian era, and were 
read by Photius, who has preserved an abstract 
of the twelfth book. 3. Orationes, which were 
chiefly Panegyrics, and what the Greeks called 
Lupbovrevrexot Adyor. Of the latter kind, one of 
the most celebrated was addressed to Alexan- 
der on the state of Chios. Theopompus is 
praised by ancient writers for his diligence and 
accuracy, but is at the same time said to have 
taken more pleasure in blaming than in com- 
mending; and many of his a respect- 
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ing events and characters were expressed with 
such acrimony and severity that several of the 
ancient writers speak of his malignity, and call 
him a reviler. The style of Theopompus was 
formed on the model of Isocrates, and possess- 
ed the characteristic merits and defects of his 
master. It was pure, clear, and elegant, but 
deficient in vigor, loaded with ornament, and in 
general too artificial. The best collections of 
the fragments of Theopompus are by Wichers, 
Lugd. Bat., 1829, and by C. and Theod. Müller, 
in the Fragmenta Historicorum Gracorum, Paris, 
1841.—3. An Athenian comic poet, of the Old 
and also of the Middle Comedy, was the son of 
Theodectes or Theodorus, or Tisamenus. He 
wrote as late as B.C 380. His extant frag- 
ments contain examples of tlie declining purity 
of the Attic dialect. 

Tueoxinius (Oco£évioc), a surname of Apollo 
and Mercury (Hermes). Respecting the festi- 
val of the Theoxenia, vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v. 

Tara (O7pa: Ogpaioc: now Santorin), an isl- 
and in the ZEgean Sea, and the chief of the Spo- 
rades, distant from Crete seven hundred stadia, 
and twenty-five Roman miles south of the island 
of Ios. It is described by Strabo as two hund- 
red stadia in circumference, but by modern 
travellers as thirty-six miles, and in figure ex- 
actly like a horse-shoe. Thera is clearly of 
volcanic origin. It is covered at the present 
day with pumice-stone ; and the rocks are burn- 
ed and scorched. It is said to have been form- 
ed by a clod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, 
and to have received the name of Calliste when 
it first emerged from the sea. "Therasia, a 
small island to the west, and called at the pres- 
ent day by the same name, was torn away from 
Thera by some volcanic convulsion. Thera is 
said to have been originally inhabited by Phe- 
nicians, but was afterward colonized by Lace- 
deemonians and Minyans of Lemnos, under the 
guidance of the Spartan Theras, who gave his 
name to the island. In B.C. 631 Battus con- 
ducted a colony from Thera to Africa, where he 
founded the celebrated city of Cyrene. Thera 
remained faithful to the Spartans, and was one 
of the few islands which espoused the Spartan 
cause at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war. 

Tuerameo (Oepúpbo, also Opduboc), a town of 
Macedonia on the peninsula Pallene. 

THERAMENES (Onpauévgc), an Athenian, son 
of Hagnon, was a leading member of the oli- 
garchical government of the Four Hundred at 
Athens in B.C. 411. In this, however, he does 
not appear to have occupied as eminent a sta- 
tion as he had hoped to fill, while, at the same 
time, the declaration of Alcibiades and of the 
army at Samos against the oligarchy made it 
evident to him that its days were numbered. 
Accordingly he withdrew from the more violent 
aristocrats, and began to cabal against them ; 
and he subsequently took not only a prominent 
part in the deposition of the Four Hundred, but 
came forward as the accuser of Antiphon and 
Arclieptolemus, who had been his intimate 


friends, but whose death he was now the mean : 


and cowardly instrument in procuring. At the 

battle of Arginuse in 406, Theramenes held a 

subordinate command in the Athenian (leet, and 

he was one of those who, after the victory, were 
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commissioned by the generals to repair to the 
scene of action and save as many as possible 
of the disabled galleys and their crews. A 
storm, it is said, rendered the execution of the 
order impracticable ; yet, instead of trusting to 
this as his ground of defence, Theramenes 
thought it safer to divert the popular anger from 
himself to others ; and it appears to have been 
chiefly through his machinations that the six 
generals who had returned to Athens were con- 
demned to death. After the capture of Athens 
by Lysander, Theramenes was chosen one of 
the Thirty Tyrants (404). He endeavoréd to 
check the tyrannical proceedings of his col- 
leagues, foreseeing that their violence would be 
fatal to the permanence of their power. His 
opposition, however, had no effect in restrain- 
ing them, but only induced the desire to rid 
themselves of so troublesome an associate, 
whose former conduct, moreover, had shown that 
no political party could depend on him, and who 
had earned, by his trimming, the nickname of 
Kó0opvoc—a boot which might be worn on either 
foot. He was therefore accused by Critias be- 
fore the council as a traitor, and when his nom- 
inal judges, favorably impressed by his able de- 
fence, exhibited an evident disposition to acquit 
him, Critias introduced into the chamber a num- 
ber of men armed with daggers, and declared 
that, as all who were not included in the priv- 
ileged Three Thousand might be put to death 
by the sole authority of the Thirty, he struck 
the name of Theramenes out of that list, and 
condemned him with the consent of all his col- 
leagues. Theramenes then rushed to the altar, 
which stood in the council-chamber, but was 
dragged from it and carried off to execution. 
When he had drunk the hemlock, he dashed 
out the last drops from the cup, exclaiming, 
“This to the health of the lovely Critias !” 
Both Xenophon and Cicero express their ad- 
miration of the equanimity which he displayed 
in his last hour; but surely such a feeling is 
sadly out of place when directed to such a man. 

THERAPNE (Ocpázvat, also Oepázvg, Dor. Oe- 
parva: Oeparvaloc). 1. A town in Laconia, on 
the left bank of the Eurotas, and a little above 
Sparta. It received its name from Therapne, 
daughter of Lelex, and is celebrated in mythol- 
ogy as the birth-place of Castor and Pollux, and 
contained temples of these divinities as well as 
temples of Menelaus and Helen, both of whom 
were said to be buried here.—2. A town in Be- 
otia, on the road from Thebes to the Asopus. 

(Tuerarne (Oepdzvn). Vid. Turnarna, No. 
1.] 

Tueras. Vid. THERA. 

Turnasía. Vid. Tuera. 

Tueric.es (Onp:xAjc), a Corinthian potter, 
whose works obtained such celebrity that they 
became known throughout Greece by the name 
of Onpix2era (SC. rorfpra) or KdALKEC Onpík2.ecac 
(or -az), and these names were applied not only 
to cups of eartlien-ware, but also to those of 
wood, glass, gold, and silver. Some scholars 
make Thericles a contemporary of Aristopha- 
nes; but others deny the existence of Thericles 
| altogether, and contend that the name of these 
vases is a descriptive one, derived from the 
; figures of animals (97p:a) with which they were 
' adorned. 
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Tuerma (Oépun : Geppatos), a town in Mace- 
donia, afterward ealled Thessaloniea (vid. Tnes- 
SALONICA), Situated at the northeastern extrem- 
ity of a great gulf of the Agean Sea, lying be- 
tween Thessaly and the peninsula Chaleidice, 
and called Tuermaicus or ‘Tuermaus Sinus 
(Oepyaios xóAmoc), from the town at its head. 


This gulf was also ealled Macedonicus Sinus: | 


its modern name is Gulf of Saloniki. 

TuermMa: (Oépua:), a town in Sicily, built by 
the inhabitants of Himera after the destruetion 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians. For 
details, vid. Himera. 

THEeRMAicus Sinus. Vid. Terma. 

THERMODON(Oepuodur : now Thermeh), a river 
of Pontus, in the distriet of Themiseyra, the 
reputed country of the Amazons, rises in a 
mountain called Amazonius Mons (and still 
called Mason Dagh), near Phanarea, and falls 
into the sea about thirty miles east of the mouth 
of the Iris, after a short course, but with so 
large a body of water, that its breadth, aeeord- 
ing to Xenophon, was three plethra (above tliree 
hundred feet) and it was navigable. At its 
mouth was the city of Themiseyra ; and there 
is still,on the western side of the mouth of the 
Thermeh, a plaee of the same name, Thermeh. 

THERMOPYL, often called simply Prue (Oep- 
uorvlar, Múvlas), that is, the Hot Gates, or the 
Gates, a celebrated pass leading from Thessaly 
into Loeris. It lay between Mount Cita and 
an inaccessible morass, forming the edge of the 
Maliac Gulf. At one end of the pass, elose to 
Anthela, the mountain approaehed so close to 
the morass as to leave room for only a single 
carriage between ; this narrow entrance formed 
the western gate of Thermopyle. About a 
mile to the east the mountain again approached 
close to the sea, near the Locrian town of Al- 
peni, thus forming the eastern gate of Ther- 
mopyle. The space between these two gates 
was wider and more open, and was distinguish- 
ed by its abundant flow of hot springs, which 
were sacred to Hereules: hence the name of 
the place. Thermopyle was the only pass by 
which an enemy could penetrate from northern 
into Southern Greece, whence its great import- 
ance in Grecian history. It is especially eele- 
brated on aecount of the heroic defence of Le- 
onidas and the three hundred Spartans against 
the mighty host of Xerxes; and they only fell 
through the Persians having discovered a path 
over the mountains, and thus being enabled to 
attack the Greeks in the rear. This mountain 
path commenced from the neighborhood of 
Trachis, aseended the gorge of the River Aso- 
pus and the hill called Anopea, then erossed 
the erest of CEta, and descended in the rear of 
Thermopylae, near the town of Alpeni. 

Tuermum Or Tuerma (Oépuov or rà Oépya), 
a town of the /Etolians, near Stratus, with warm 
mineral springs, was regarded for some time as 
the capital of the country, sinee it was the place 
of meeting of the Ætolian eonfederaey. 

Tuermus, Minucivs. 1. Q., served under 
Scipio as tribunus militum in the war against 
Hannibal in Afriea in B.C. 202; was tribune 
of the plebs 201; eurule «dile 197; and pretor 
196, when he earried on war with great sueeess 
in Nearer Spain. He was consul in 193, and 
carried on war against the Ligurians in this and 
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the two following years. On his return to Rome 
In 190, a triumph was refused him, through the 
influence of M. Cato, who delivered on the oc 
easion his two orations entitled De decem Homin 
tbus and De falsis Pugnis. Thermus was killed 
in 188, while fighting under Cn. Manlius Vulso 
against the Thracians.—2. M., propretor in 81, 
aceompanied L. Murena, Sulla's legate, into 


| Asia. ‘Thermus was engaged in the siege of 


| 


Mytilene, and it was under him that Julius Cæ- 
sar served his first campaign and gained his 
first laurels.—3. Q., proprætor 51 and 50 in Asia, 
where he received many letters from Cieero. 
who praises his administration of the province. 
On the breaking out of the eivil war he espous- 
ed the side of Pompey. 

.THERoN (Ofpov) tyrant of Agrigentum in 
Sieily, was the son of ZEnesidemus, and de- 
seended from one of the most illustrious fam- 
ilies in his native city. He obtained the su- 
preme power about D.C. 488, and retained it 
till his death in 472. He conquered Himera in 
482, and united this powerful city to his own 
dominions. He was in elose alliance with Ge- 
lon, ruler of Syraeuse and Gela, to whom he 
had given his daughter Demarete in marriage; 
and he shared with Gelon in the great vietory 
gained over the Carthaginians in 480. On the 
death of Gelon in 478, Theron espoused the 
cause of Polyzelus, who had been driven into 
exile by his brother Hieron. "Theron raised an 
army for the purpose of reinstating him, but 
hostilities were prevented, and a peaee con- 
eluded between the two sovereigns. 

THERSANDER (Oépcavópoc), son of Polynices 
and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married 
to Demonassa, by whom he became the father 
of Tisamenus. He went with Agamemnon to 
Troy, and was slain in that expedition by Tele- 
phus. His tomb was shown at Elea in Mysia, 
where saerifices were offered to him. Virgil 
(ZEn., ii, 261) enumerates Thersander among 
the Greeks coneealed in the wooden horse. 
Homer does not mention him. 

(THERsILOcHUsS (OepoíAoyoc), a Peonian chief- 
tain, an ally of the Trojans, killed by Achilles.] 

'TuEnsiTEs (Oepoí72c), son of Agrius, the most 
deformed [and ugliest of the Greeks that eame 
beneath the walls of Troy, and, at the same 
time, the most loquacious busy-body and fault- 
finder in the Greek army. He was especially 
fond of abusing Achilles and Ulysses ; and, on 
one oceasion, having assailed Agamemnon him- 
self with his revilings, Ulysses inflieted sum- 
mary punishment upon him with his seeptre in 
the assembly of the Greeks, and caused him to 
sit down quietly.] Aeeording to the later poets, 
he was killed by Achilles beeause he had ridi- 
culed him for lamenting the death of Penthe- 
silea, queen of the Amazons. 

TuxzsEUs (Oncetc), the great legendary nero 
of Attiea, was the son of ZEgeus, king of Athens, 
and of Æthra, the daughter of Pittheus, king 
of Trezen. He was brought up at Troezen ; 
and when he reaehed maturity, he took, by his 
mother's direetions, the sword and sandals, the 
tokens whieh had been left by Ægeus, and pro- 
ceeded to Athens. Eager to emulate Hereules, 
he went by land, displaying his prowess by de- 
stroying the robbers and monsters that infested 
the country. Periphetes, Sinis, P p Crom 
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myonian sow, Sciron, Cereyon, and Proerustes ple against Theseus, who, on his return, found 
fellbefore him. At Athens he was immediately himself unable to re-establish his authority, 


recognized by Medea, who laid a plot for poison- 
ing him at a banquet to whieh he was invited. 
By means of the sword which he carried, The- 
seus was recognized by ZEgeus, aeknowledged 
as his son, and declared his suceessor. The 
sons of Pallas, thus disappointed in their hopes 
of sueceeding to the throne, attempted to se- 
cure the suceession by violenee, and deelared 
war; but, being betrayed by the herald Leos, 
were destroyed. The capture of the Maratho- 
nian bull, which had long laid waste the sur- 
rounding eountry, was the next exploit of The- 
seus. After this Theseus went of his own ae- 
cord as one of the seven youths, whom the 
Athenians were obliged to send every year, 
With seven maidens, to Crete, in order to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. When they arrived 
at Crete, Ariadne, the danghter of Minos, be- 
came enamored of ‘Theseus, and provided him 
with a sword with which he slew the Minotaur, 
and a elew of thread by which he found his way 
out of the Jabyrinth. Having effected his ob- 
ject, Theseus sailed away, carrying off Ariadne. 
There were various accounts about Ariadne; 
but, aecording to the general account, Theseus 
abandoned her in the island of Naxos on his 
way home. Vid. Artapne. He was generally 


believed to have had by her two sons, GEnopion | 
As the vessel in which The- | 


and Staphylus. 
seus sailed approached Attiea, he neglected to 


hoist the white sail, which was to have been | 


the signal of the suceess of the expedition ; 
whereupon ZEgeus, thinking that his son had 
perished, threw himself into the sea. Vid. 
Alcxus. Theseus thus became King of Athens. 
One of the most celebrated of the adventures 
of Theseus was his expedition against the Ama- 
zons. He is said to have assailed them before 
they had reeovered from the attaek of Hercules, 
and to have carried off their queen Antiope. 
The Amazons, in their turn, invaded Attica, 
and penetrated into Athens itself; and the final 
battle in which Theseus overeame them was 
fought in the very midst of the eity. By An- 
tiope Theseus was said to have had a son named 
Hippolytus or Demophoon, and after her death to 
have married Phedra. (Vid. Hippotytus, Pne- 
DRa.) ‘Theseus figures in almost all the great 
heroic expeditions. He was one of the Argo- 





nauts (the anachronism of the attempt of Me- | 


dea to poison him does not seem to have been 
noticed); he joined in the Calydonian hunt, 
and aided Adrastus in recovering the bodies 
of those slain before Thebes. He contracted 
a elose friendship with Pirithous, and aided 
him and the Lapithe against the Centaurs. 
With the assistance of Pirithous he earried 
off Helen from Sparta while she was quite a 
girl, and placed her at Aphidne, under the 
care of Althra. In return, he assisted Pirith- 
ous in his attempt to carry off Proserpina (Per- 
sephone) from the lower world. Pirithous per- 
ished in the enterprise, and Theseus was kept 
in hard durance until he was delivered by Her- 
cules. Meantime Castor and Pollux invaded 
Attica, and earried off Helen and Lthra, Aea- 
demus having informed the brothers where 
they were to be found. (Vid. Acapemus.) Me- 
nestheus also endeavored to incite the peo- 
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and retired to Scyros, where he met with a 
treacherous death at the hands of Lyeomedes. 
The departed hero was believed to have ap- 
peared to aid the Athenians at the battle of 
Marathon. In 469 the bones of Theseus were 
discovered by Cimon in Seyros, and brought to 
Athens, where they were deposited in a temple 
(the Theseum) erected in honor of the hero. A 
eonsiderable part of this temple still remains, 
forming one of the most interesting monuments 
of Athens. A festivalin honor of Theseus was 
celebrated on the eighth day of eaeh month, es- 
peeially on the eighth of Pyanepsion. There ean 
be no doubt that Theseus is a purely legendary 
personage. Nevertheless, in later times the 
Athenians eame to regard him as the author of 
a very important political revolution in Attica. 
Before his time Attica had been broken up into 
twelve petty independent states or townships, 
acknowledging no head, and eonnected only by 
a federal union. Theseus abolished the sep- 
arate governments, and ereeted Athens into the 
capital of a single commonwealth. The festival 
of the Panathenea was instituted to commem- 
orate this important revolution. ‘Theseus is 
said to have established a constitutional govern- 
ment, retaining in his own hands only certain 
definite powers and funetions. He is further 
said to have distributed the Athenian citizens 
into the three elasses of Eupatride, Geomori, 
and Demiurgi. It would be a vain task to at- 
tempt to deeide whether there is any historical 
basis for the legends about Theseus, and still 
more so to endeavor to separate the historieal 
from the legendary in what has been preserved. 
The Theseus of the Athenians was a hero who 
fought the Amazons, and slew the Minotaur, 
and carried off Helen. A personage who should 
be nothing more than a wise king, consolidating 
the Athenian commonwealth, howéver possible 
his existenee might be, would have no historical 
reality. The eonneetion of Theseus with Po- 
seidon (Neptune), the national deity of the Ionic 
tribes, his coming from the Ionie town Trezen, 
forcing his way through the Isthmus into Atti- 
ca, and establishing the Isthmia as an Ionic 
Panegyris, rather suggest that Theseus is, at 
least in part, the mythologieal representative of 
an Ionian immigration into Attica, whieh, add- 
ing, perhaps, to the strength and importance of 
Ionian settlers already in the country, might 
easily have led to that politieal aggregation of 
the disjointed elements of the state which is 
assigned to Theseus. 

THesmia or Tuesmóprnóros (Ocouía, Osouoóó- 
poc), that is, ** the law-giver," a surname of De- 
meter (Ceres) and Persephone (Proserpina), in 
honor of whom the Thesmophoria were cele- 
brated at Athens in the month of Pyanepsion. 

TuzsPux or 'TugspiA (Oeorerai, Osorriaí, O£c- 
reta, Oéomia : Oeomisbc, Osontáógc, Thespiensis : 
now Eremo or Rimokastro), an ancient town in 
Beeotia, on the southeastern slope of Mount Hel- 
icon, at no great distanee from the Crissean 
Gulf. Its inhabitants did not follow the exam- 
ple of the other Beeotian towns in submitting 
to Xerxes, and a number of them bravely fought 
under Leonidas at Thermopylae, and perished 
Their city was burned to 
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ihe ground by the Persians, but was suhse- 
quen* y rebuilt. In the Peloponnesian war the 
Thebans made themselves masters of the town. 
At Thespis was preserved the celebrated mar- 
dle statue of Eros by Prayiteles, who had given 
it to Phryne, by whom it was presented to her 
native town. Vid. PraxrreLes. From the vi- 
cinity of the town to Mount Helicon the Muses 
are called Thespiades, and Helicon itself is 
named the Thespia rupes. 

Tnesvis (Oéoric), the celebrated father of 
Greek tragedy, was a contemporary of Pisistra- 
tus, and a native of Icarus, one of the demi in 
Attica, where the worship of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus) had long prevailed. The alteration made 
by Thespis, and which gave to the old tragedy 
a new and dramatic character, was very simple 
wut very important. He introduced an actor, 
for the sake of giving rest to the chorus, and 
independent of it, in which capacity he proba- 
bly appeared himself, taking various parts in 
the same piccc, under various disguises, which 
he was enabled to assume by means of the linen 
masks, the invention of which is ascribed to 
him. The first representation of Thespis was 
in D.C. 535. For further details, vid. Dict. of 
Antig., art. TRAGŒDIA. 

Tuespivs (O£oz:orc), son of Erechtheus, who, 
according to some, founded the town of Thes- 
pie in Boeotia. His descendants are called 
Thespiade. 

THESPROTI (Searpwroí), a people of Epirus, 
inhabiting the district called after them Tunes- 
PROTÍA (Beorpuría) or Tuesproris (Ocozporíc), 
which extended along the coast from the Am- 
bracian Gulf northward as far as the River Thy- 
amis, and inland as far as the territory of the 
Molossi. The southeastern part of the country 
on the coast, from the River Acheron to the 
Ambracian Gulf, was calledeCassopza, from the 
town Cassope, and is sometimes reckoned a 
distinet district. The Thesproti were the most 
ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and are said to 
have derived their name from Thesprotus, the 
son of Lycaon. They were Pelasgians, and 
their country was one of the chief seats of the 
Pelasgic nation. Here was the oracle of Dodo- 
na, the great centre of the Pelasgic worship. 
From Thesprotia issued the Thessalians, who 
took possession of the country afterward called 
Thessaly. In the historical period the Thes- 
protians were a people of small importance, 
having become subject to the kings of the Mo- 
lossians. 

THESSALIA (OcocaAía or OerraAía : OcocaAóc 
or OerraAóc), the largest division of Grcece, was 
bounded on the north by the Cambunian Mount- 
ains, which separated it from Macedonia; on 
ihe west by Mount Pindus, which separated it 
from Epirus; on the east by the Ægean Sea; 
and on the south by the Maliac Gulf and Mount 
CEta, which separated it from Locris, Phocis, 
and Ætolia. Thessaly Proper is a vast plain, 
lying between the Cambnnian Mountains on 
the north and Mount Othrys on the south, 
Mount Pindus on the west, and Mounts Ossa and 
Pelion on the east. It is thus shut in on every 
side by mountain barriers, broken only at the 
northeastern corner by thc valley and defile 
of ‘Tempe, which separates Ossa from Olym- 
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vader can enter Thessaly from the west. This 
plain is drained by the River Penéus and its 
afflucnts, and is said to have been originally a 
vast lake, the waters of which were afterward 
carricd off through the Vale of Tempe by some 
sudden convulsion, which rent the rocks of 
this valley asunder. The Lake of Nessonis, at 
the foot of Mount Ossa, and that of Bebets, at 
the foot of Mount Pelion, are supposed to have 
been remains of this vast lake. In addition to 
the plain already described, there were two 
other districts included under the general name 
of Thessaly : one called Magnesia, being a long, 
narrow strip of country, extending along the 
coast of the Ægean Sca from Tempe to the 
Pagasean Gulf, and bounded on the west by 
Mounts Ossa and Olympus; and the other be- 
ing a long narrow vale at the extreme south 
of the country, lying between Monnts Othrys 
and Osta, and drained by the River Sperché- 
us. ‘Thessaly is said to have been originally 
known by the names of Pyrrha, Æmonia, and 
Æolis. The two former appellations belong 
to mythology ; the latter refers to the period 
when the country was inhabited by A®olians, 
who were afterward expelled from the coun- 
try by the Thessalians about sixty years after 
the Trojan war. The Thessalians are said to 
have come from Thesprotia; but at what pe- 
riod their name became the name of the coun- 
try can not be determined. It does not occur 
in Homer, who only mentions the several prin- 
cipalities of which it was composed, and does 
not give any general appellation to the country. 
Thessaly was divided in very early times into 
four districts or tetrarchies, a division which 
we still find subsisting in the Peloponnesian 
war. ‘These districts were Hestigotis, Pelasgio- 
tis, Thessaliotis, and Phthiotis. They comprised, 
however, only the great Thessalian plain; and 
besides them, we find mention of four other dis- 
tricts, viz., Magnesia, Dolopia, G?tea, and Malis. 
Thus thcre were eight districts altogether. 
Perrhebia was, properly speaking, not a district, 
since Perrhebi was the name of a Pelasgic 
people settled in Hestizotis and Pelasgiotis. 
Vid. Perrnemr. 1. Hestiaoris ("Eorsaréric or 
'Eorióric), inhabited by the Hestiaóta (Eoria 
óra or “Eoriórac), the northwestern part of 
Thessaly, bounded on the north by Macedonia, 
on the west by Epirus, on the east by Pelasgl- 
otis, and on the south by Thessaliotis: the Pe- 
ncus may be said in general to have formed its 
southern limit.—2. Peraseióris (IleAaoyióri(Q), 
inhabited by the Pelasgidte (Wedacyiórar), the 
eastern part of the Thessalian plain, was bound- 
ed on the north by Macedonia, on the west by 
Hestizotis, on the east by Magnesia, and on the 
south by the Sinus Pagaseus and Phthiotis. 
The name shows that it was originally inhabited 
by Pelasgians; and one of the chief towns in 
the distriet was Larissa, which was of Pelas- 
gic origin.—3. Thessanióris (Oe00a0A071c), the 
southwestern part of the Thessalian plain, so 
called because it was first occupied by the Thes- 
salians who came from Thesprotia. It was 
bounded on the north by Hestieotis, on the 
west by Epirus, on the east by Pelasgiotis, and 
on the south by Dolopia and Phthiotis.—4. 
Purni6tis (Phare), inhabited by the Phthiote 


pus, and is the only road through which an in- | (P0:drac), the southeast of Thessaly, bounded 
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on the north by Thessaliotis, on the west by 
Dolopia, on the sonth by the Sinus Maliacus, 
and on the east by the Pagasean Gulf. Its in- 
habitants were Acheans, and are frequently 
ealled the Achean Phthiote. It is in this dis- 
trict that Homer places Phthia and Hellas 
Proper, and the dominions of Achilles.—5. Mac- 
nisia. Vid. Macnesia.—6. Dórópia (AoZonía), 
inhabited by the Dólópes (Aó2ores), a small dis- 
trict bounded on the east by Phthiotis, on the 
north by Thessaliotis, on the west by Athama- 
nia, and on the south by (tea. They were 
an ancient people, for they are not only men- 
tioned by Homer as fighting before Troy, but 
they also sent deputies to the Amphictyonic as- 
sembly.—7. Gira (Oiraia), inhabited by the 
G2tei (Oiraio)) and Ænianes (Aiviüvec), a dis- 
trict in the upper valley of the Spercheus, lying 
between Mounts Othrys and CEta, and bounded 
on the north by Dolopia, on the south by Phocis, 
and on the east by Malis.—8. Mauris. Vid. Ma- 
Lis.— History of Thessaly. The Thessalians, as 
we have already seen, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders, who are said to 
have been descendants of Hercules, they in- 
vaded the western part of the country, afterward 
called Thessaliotis, and drove out or reduced to 
the condition of Peneste or bondsmen the an- 
cient Æolian inhabitants. The Thessalians 
afterward spread over the other parts of the 
country, compelling the Perrhebi, Magnetes, 
Achean Phthiote, ete., to submit to their au- 
thority and pay them tribute. The population 
of Thessaly, therefore, consisted, like that of 
Laconia, of three distinct classes: 1. The Pe- 
nesta, whose condition was nearly the same as 
that of the Helots. 2. The subject people, cor- 
responding to the Periceci of Laconia. 3. The 
Thessalian conquerors, who alone had any share 
in the public administration, and whose lands 
were cultivated by the Peneste. For some 
time after the conquest, Thessaly was governed 
by kings of the race of Hercules ; but the kingly 
power seems to have been abolished in early 
times, and the government in the separate cities 
became oligarchical, the power being chiefly in 
the hands of a few great familics descended 
from the ancient kings. Of these, two of the 
most powerful were the Aleuade and the Sco- 
pada, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, and 
the latter at Cranon or Crannon. ‘These nobles 
had vast estates cultivated by the Peneste ; 
they were celebrated for their hospitality and 
princely mode of life; and they attracted to 
their courts many of the: poets and artists of 
Southern Greece. At an early period the Thes- 
Salians were united into a confederate body. 
Each of the four districts into which the coun- 
try was divided probably regulated its affairs 
by some kind of provincial council; and, when 
occasion required, a chief magistrate was elect- 
ed under the name of Tagus (Tayóc), whose 
commands were obeycd by all the four districts. 
His command was of a military rather than of 
à civil nature, and he seems to have been ap- 
pointed only in case of war. We do not know 
the extent of his constitutional power, nor the 
time for which he held his office; probably 


neither was precisely fixed, and depended on | 


the circumstances of the time and character of 
the individual. This confederacy, however, 
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was not of much practical benefit to the Thes- 
salian people, and appears to have been only 
used by the Thessalian nobles as a means of 
cementing and maintaining their power. ‘The 
'l'hessalians never became of much importance 
in Grecian history. They submitted to the Per- 
sians on their invasion of Greece, and they ex- 
ercised no important influence on Grecian af- 
fairs till after the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
About this time the power of the aristocratical 
families began to decline, and Lycophron, who 
had established himself as a tyrant at Phere, 
offered a formidable opposition to the great aris- 
tocratical families, and cndeavored to extend 
his power over all Thessaly. His ambitious 
schemes were realized by Jason, the successor,. 
and probably the son of Lycophron, who caused 
himself to be elected 'Pagus about B.C. 374. 
While he lived the whole of Thessaly was 
united as one political power, and he began to 
aim at making himself mastcr of all Greece, 
when he was assassinated in 370. The office 
of Tagus became a tyranny under his success- 
ors, Polydorus, Polyphron, Alexander, Tisiphon, 
and Lycophron; but at length the old aristo- 
cratical families called in the assistance of 
Philip of Macedonia, who deprived Lycophron 
of his power in 353, and restored the ancient 
government in the different towns. The coun- 
try, however, only changed masters ; for a few 
years later (344) Philip made it completely sub- 
ject to Macedonia, by placing at the head of the 
four divisions of the country governors devoted 
to his interests, and probably members of the 
ancient noble families, who had now become 
little better than his vassals. From this time 
Thessaly remaincd in a state of dependence 
upon the Macedonian kings, till the victory of 
T. Flamininus at Cynoscephale in 197 again 
gave them a semblance of independence under 
the protection of the Romans. 

THESSALONiCA (Oeccadovixn), daughter of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by his 
wife or concubine Nicesipolis of Phere. She 
was taken prisoner by Cassander along with 
Olympias on the capture of Pydna in B.C. 317; 
and Cassander embraced the opportunity to 
connect himself with the ancient royal house 
of Macedonia by marrying her. By Cassander 
she became the mother of three sons, Philip, 
Antipater, and Alexander; and her husband 
paid her the honor of conferring her name upon 
the city of Thessaloniea, which he founded on 
the site of the ancient Therma. (Vid. below.) 
After the death of Cassander, Thessalonica was 
put to death by her son Antipater, 295. 

'TugssaALONICA (Geocadovixn, also Geacadovi- 
kera: Oeocadrovixetde : now Saloniki), more an- 
ciently Therma (Oépuy : Oeppaioc), an ancient 
city in Macedonia, situated at the northeastern 
extremity of the Sinus Thermaicus. Under 
the name of Therma it was not a place of much 
importance. It was taken and occupied by the 
Athenians a short time before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 432), but 
was soon afterward restored by them to Per- 
diccas. It was made an important city by Cas- 
sander, who collected in this place the inhabit- 
ants of several adjacent towns (about B.C. 


| 315), and who gave it the name of Thessalo- 
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‘and sister of Alexander the Great. From this 
time it became a large and flourishing city. Its 
harbor was well sitnated for commercial inter- 
course with the Hellespont and the Agean; 
and under the Romans it had the additional ad- 
vantage of lying on the Via Egnatia, which led 
from the western shores of Greece to Byzantium 
and the Fast. It was visited by the Apostle 
Paul about A.D. 53; and about two years after- 
ward he addressed from Corinth two epistles 
to his converts in the city. "Thessalonica con- 
tinued to be, under the empire, one of the most 
important cities of Macedonia; and at a later 
time it became the residence of the prefect, and 
the capital of the Illyrian provinces. It is cele- 
brated at this period on account of the fearful 
massacre of its inhabitants by order of Theodo- 
sius, in consequence of a riot in which some of 
the Roman officers had been assassinated by 
the populace. Vid. Tuxovosivs. 

[TurssaLnus (Osoca2óc) 1. Son of Hercu- 
les and Chatciope (the daughter of Eurypylus, 
king of Cos), and father of Phidippus and Anti- 
phus.—2. An cminent tragic actor in the time 
of Alexander the Great, whose special favor he 
enjoyed, and whom he served before his acces- 
sion to the throne, and afterward accompanied 
on his expedition into Asia.] 

Tnessitus (OeccaAóc.) 1. A Greck physi- 
cian, son of Hippocrates, passed some of his 
time at the court of Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, who reigned B.C. 413-399. He was one 
of the founders of the sect of the Dogmatici, 
and is several times highly praised by Galen, 
who calls him the most eminent of the sons 
of Hippocrates. He was supposed by some of 
the ancient writers to be the author of several 
of the works that form part of the Hippocratic 
Collection, which he might have compiled from 
notes left by his father.—2. Also a Greek phy- 
sician, was a native of Tralles in Lydia, and 
one of the founders of the medical sect of the 
Methodici. He lived at Rome in the reign of 
the Emperor Nero, A.D. 54-68, to whom he 
addressed one of his works ; and here he died 
and was buried, and lis tomb was to be seen 
in Pliny’s time on the Via Appia. He consid- 
ered himself superior to all his predecessors ; 
he asserted that none of them had contributed 
any thing to the advance of medical science, and 
boasted that he could himself teach the art of 
healing in six months. He is frequently men- 
tioned by Galen, but always in terms of contempt 
and ridicule. None of his works are extant. 

Tuestius (Ogorcoc), son of Mars (Ares) and 
Demonice or Androdice, and, according to oth- 
ers, son of Agenor, and grandson of Pleuron, the 
king of ZEtolia. He was the father of Iphiclus, 
Euippus, Plexippus, Eurypylus, Leda, Althea, 
and Hypermnestra. His wife is not the same 
in all traditions, some calling her Leucippe or 
Laophonte, a daughter of Pleuron, and others 
Deidamia. The patronymic Thestiives is 
given to his grandson Meleager, as well as to 
his sons, and the female patronymic TuestÍas 
to his daughter Althea, the mother of Melca- 
ger. 

Tuestor (Oécrop) 1. Son of Idmon and 
Laothoé, and father of Calchas, Theoclyme- 
nus, Leucippe, and Theonoé. The patronymic 


Thesrórines is frequently given to his son} mia near the Tigris. 
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Calchas.—[2. A Trojan warrior, son of Enops 
Slain by Patroclus.] 

Tn£rIs (Oérec), one of the daughters of Ne- 
rcus and Doris, was the wife of Peleus, by 
whom she became the mother of Achilles. As 
a marine divinity, she dwelt like her sisters, 
the Nereids, in the depth of the sea, with her 
father Nereus. She there received Bacchus 
(Dionysus) on his flight from Lycurgus, and 
the god, in his gratitude, presented her with a 
golden urn. When Hephaestus (Vulcan) was 
thrown down from heaven, he was likewise re- 
ceived by Thetis. She had bcen brought up by 
Hera (Juno), and when she reached the age of 
maturity, Zeus (Jupiter) and Hera (Juno) gave 
her, against her will, in marriage to Peleus 
Poscidon (Neptune) and Zeus (Jupiter) himself 
are said by some to have sued for her hand ; but 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis 
would be more illustrious than his father, both 
gods desisted from their suit. Others state 
that Thetis rejected thc offers of Zeus (Jupiter), 
because she had been brought up by Hera 
(Juno); and the god, to revenge himself, de- 
creed that she should inarry a mortal. Chiron 
then informed Peleus how he might gain pos- 
session of her, even if she should metamorphose 
herself; for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power 
of assuming any form she pleased ; and she had 
recourse to this means of escaping from Peleus, 
but the latter, instructed by Chiron, held the 
goddess fast till she again assumed her proper 
form, and promised to marry him. The wed- 
ding of Pelens was honored with the presence 
of all the gods, with the exception of Eris or 
Discord, who was not invited, and who avenged 
herself by throwing among the assembled gods 
the apple, which was the source of so much 
misery. Vid. Parts. After Thetis had become 
the mother of Achilles, she bestowed upon him 
the tenderest carc and love. Vid. AcmiLres. 

TurúróLts (Osoúro? cc), a later name given to 
the city of Antioch in Syria, on account of its 
eminence in the early history of Christianity. 

THrE0erósoroN (Oto? zpócorov, i. e., the face 
of a god: now Ras-esh-Shukeh; Arab. Wejeh- 
el-Khtar, i. c., a face of stone), a lofty rugged 
promontory on the coast of Pheenice, between 
Tripolis and Byblus, formed by a spur of Leb- 
anon, and running far ont to sea. Some travel- 
lers have fancied that they can trace in its side 
view that rescmblance to a human profile which 
its name implies. 

THiveste (Osovéor7: ruins at T'ebessa), a con- 
siderable city of Northern Africa, on the frontier 
of Numidia and Byzacena, at the centre of sev- 
eral roads. It was of comparatively late ori- 
gin, and a Roman colony. Among its recently 
discovered ruins are a fine triumphal arch and 
the old walls of the city, the cireuit of which 
was large enough to have contained forty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Tuia (Osa), daughter of Celus (Uranus) and 
Terra (Ge), onc of the female Titans, became by 
Hyperion the mother of Helios, Eos (Aurora), 
and Sclenc, that is, she was regarded as the 
deity from whom all light procecded. 

[liiggow. Vid. TuimBroN.] 

THILSAPHATA (HOW probably Tell A fad, be- 
tween Mosul and Sinjar), a town of Mesopota- 
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Tuitutia, a fort in the south of Mesopotamia, 
on an island in the Euphrates. Some identify 
it with Olabus, and that with the fort now ealled 
Zobia or Juba in about 34° north latitude. 

[Tiumbron (Ofuópov) or Turron (Oibpwv). 1. 
A Laeedemonian, was sent as harmost in B.C. 
400, with an army of five thousand men, to aid 
the Ionians against Tissapliernes. He arrived 
in Asia about the time ofthe return of the Greek 
mercenaries of Cyrus from Upper Asia, and at 
once engaged them to serve with him against 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. With their 
aid he captured several cities.—2. A Laceda- 
monian, an officer under Harpalus, Macedonian 
satrap of Babylon. After his death he got pos- 
session of his treasures, flcet, and army, and 
laid siege to Cyrene in Africa. He took their 
port Apollonia, and would have succeeded but 
for the desertion of his officer Mnasicles, under 
whose direction the Cyreneans recovered most 
of what they had previously lost. A force having 


been sent against him from Egypt under Ophel- | n: 
| cinus. 


las, he was defeated, and soon after fell into the 
hands of some Libyans, by whom he was deliv- 
red up, taken to Apollonia, and crucified.] 
Tuina or Trina (Ovas, Oiva), a chief city of 
the Sin, and a great emporium for the silk and 
wool trade of the extreme East. Some seek it 
on the eastern coast of China, others on the 
southeastern coast of Cochiu- Chiua. 





' father Thoas, and concealed him. 
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the eastern side of the Mendesian mouth of the 
Nile. It was a chief seat of the worship of the 
god Mendes (the Egyptian Pan), under the sym- 
bol of a goat; and, according to Jerome, the 
word ‘Thmuis signifies goat. It was the chief 
city of the Nomos Thmuites, which was after- 
ward united with the Mendesian Nomos. 

'l'HoANTEA, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, 
derived from Thoas, king of Tauris.’ 

Tuoas (Góac.) 1. Son of Andremon and 
Gorge, was king of Calydon and Pleuron, in 
ZEtolia, and sailed with forty ships against Troy. 
--2. Son of Baechus (Dionysus) and Ariadne, 
was king of Lemnos, and married to Myrina, by 
whom he became the father of Hypsipyle and 
Sicinus. When the Lemnian women killed all 
the men in the island, Hypsipyle saved her 
Afterward, 
however, he was discovered by the other wom- 
en and killed; or, according to other accounts, 
he escaped to Taurus, or to the island of Œ@noë 
near Eubea, which was henceforth called Si- 
The patronymic THoantias is given to 
Hypsipyle, as the daughter of Thoas.—3. Son 
of Borysthenes, and king of Tauri, into whose 
dominions Iphigenia was carried by Diana (Ar- 
temis) when she was to zave been sacrificed. 
—[4. Son of Jason and Hypsipyle, grandson of 
No. 2, according to Homer, while others called 
him Deiphilus or Nebrophonus. — 5. Son of 


Tuidpimas (Sevodánas), father of Hylas, and | Icarius and Peribea, brother of Penelope. — 


King of the Dryopes. 


6. A 'Trojan warrior, slain by Menelaus at the 


Tuis (Oíc: Ozvírgc), a great city of Upper | siege of Troy.—7. A Trojan warrior, accom- 
Egypt, capital of the Thinites Nomos, and the | panied Æneas to Italy, where he was slain by 


seat of some of the ancient dynasties. 
either the same place as Arypus (No. 2), or 
was so near it as to be entirely supplanted by 
Abydus. 

TuisbE (06065), a beautiful Babylonian maid- 
en, beloved by Pyramus. The lovers, living in 
adjoining houses, often secretly eonversed with 
each other through a hole in the wall, as their 
parents would not sanction their marriage. 
‘Once they agreed upon a rendezvous at the 
tomb of Ninus. Thisbe arrived first, and, while 
she was Waiting for Pyramus, she perceived a 
lioness which had just torn to pieees an ox, and 
took to flight. While rnnning she lost her gar- 
ment, which the lioness soiled with blood. In 
the mean time Pyramus arrived, and, finding her 
garment covered with blood, lic imagined that 
she had been murdered, and made away with 
himself under a mulberry-tree, the fruit of which 
henceforth was as red as blood. Thisbe, who 
afterward found the body of her lover, likewise 
killed herself. 

Tuisbe, afterward Tiispa (Oic6n, Oicba : 
Ovobaloc, Orobeús: now Kakosia), a town of 
Beotia, on the borders of Phoeis, and between 
Mount Helicon and the Corinthian Gulf. It was 
famed for its number of wild pigeons, which 
are still found in abundanee in the neighbor- 
hood of Kakosia. 

Tuisóa (Beda: Oczwcoárgc), a town in Ar- 
cadia, on Mount Lyceus, called after a nymph 
of the same name. 

[Turus (Geodc, now Kutufarina), a river in 
Northern Laconia, which joins the Alpheus on 
the borders of Arcadia. ] 

Tumtis (Ouovíc: ruins at Tmate, near Man- 
sourah), a city of Lower Egypt, on a canal on 
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Halesus.] 

Tuomas MacisTER, a rhetorician and gram- 
marian, who flonrished about A.D. 1310. He 
was a native of Thessalonica, and lived at the 
court of the Emperor Andronicus Paleologus I., 
where lie held the offices of marshal (Magister 
Officiorum) and keeper of the archives ( Churto- 
phylax) ; but he afterward retired to a monas- 
tery, Where he assumed the name of Theodulus, 
and devoted himself to the study of the ancient 
Greek authors. His ehief work, which has 
come down to us, is a Lexicon of Attic Words. 
(kata 'AAóá6grov óvouárov 'AvrikOv *Exdoyal), 
compiled from the works of the elder gramma 
rians, sueh as Phrynichus, Ammonius, Herodian 
and Moris. The work has some value on ae- 
count of its containing much from the elder 
grammarians, which would otherwise have been 
lost ; but, when Thomas deserts his guides, he 
often falls into the most serious errors. The 
best edition is by Ritschl, Halis Sax., 1831, 
1832, 8vo. 

[Tuon (0óv) husband of Polydamna, re- 
nowned for his wealth, a king in Egypt, receiv- 
ed Menelaus hospitably when he came thither 
with Helen after the Trojan war, and bestowed 
rich presents upon him, while Polydamna was 
equally liberal to Helen. Herodotus makes 
Paris and Helen to have arrived there from 
Sparta, and to have been detained by Thonis 
(Oa@vic), the guard of the Canobie mouth of the 
Nile, until delivered to Proteus, who kept Helen 
until the visit of Menelaus in search of her after 
the fall of 'Troy.] 

[Troosa (0600a), daughter of Phorcys, moth- 
er of Polyphemus by Neptune (Poseidon).] 

[Iuoow(O0óov). 1. One of the giants, slain by 
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the Mere.—2. Son of Phenops, a ‘Trojan war- 
rior, slain along with his brother Xanthus by 
Diomedes.—3. A Trojan warrior, slain by Ulys- 
ses.—4, A Pheacian, who distinguished him- 
self in the games celebrated by Alcinous in 
honor of Ulysses.] 

Tnoricus (Oóp:xoc or Ooptkóc : Oopíktoc, Oop- 
xeúç: now Theriko), one of the twelve ancient 
towns in Attiea, and subsequently a demus be- 
longing to the tribe Aeamantis, was situated on 
the southeastern coast, a little above Sunium, 
and was fortified by the Athenians toward the 
elose of the Peloponnesian war. There are 
still extensive remains of the ancient town. 

 Tnoxwax (Oópvas: now Pavlaika), a mount- 
ain in Laconia, northeast of Sparta, on which 
stood a celebrated temple of Apollo. 

Tuospires Lacus (Qooniric Auvy : now Gol- 
jik ?), a lake in Armenia Major, through which 
the Tigris flows. The lake, and the surround- 
ing district, also called Thospitis, were both 
named from a eity Thospia (Ovoría) at the 
northern end of the lake. 

Turacia (Opéxy, Ion. Opry, Opyixy, Opnixin: 


Opás, pl. Opáxes, Ton. Op and Opnis, pl. Ops. : 
«ec, Opñixes: Thrax, pl. Thraces), was in earlier | 


times the name of the vast space of country 
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cian chiefs sold their children for exportation 
to the foreign merchant ; they purchased their 
Wives from their parents; they punctured or 
tattooed their bodies, and those of the women 
belonging to them, as a sign of noble birth; they 
despised agriculture, and considered it most 
honorable to live by war and robbery. Deep 
drinking prevailed among them extensively, 
and their quarrels over their wine-cups were 
notorious even in the time of Augustus. (Hor., 
Carm.,1., 27.) They worshipped deities, whom 
the Greeks assimilated to Ares, Dionysus, and 
Artemis: the great sanctuary and oracle of 
their god Bacchus (Dionysus) was in one of the 
loftiest summits of Mount Rhodope. The tribes 
on the southern coast attained to some degree of 
civilization, owing to the numerous Greek col- 
onies which were founded in their vicinity ; but 
the tribes in the interior seem to have retained 
their savage habits, with little mitigation, down 
to the time of the Roman empire. In earlier 
times, however, some of the Thracian tribes 


| must have been distinguished by a higher de- 
gree of civilization than prevailed among them 


at a later period. The earliest Greek poets, 
Orpheus, Linus, Museus, and others, are all 
represented as coming from ‘Thrace. Eumol- 


bounded on the north by the Danube, on the | pus, likewise, who founded the Eleusinian mys- 
south by the Propontis and the ZEgean, on the ' teries at Attica, is said to have been a Thra- 
east by the Pontus Euxinus, and on the west | cian, and to have fought against Erechtheus, 
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by the River Strymon and the easternmost of 
the Illyrian tribes. It was divided into two 
parts by Mount Hemus (now the Balkan), run- 


ning from west to east, and separating the plain Phocis and Boeotia. 


of the Lower Danube from the rivers which 
fall into the ZEgean. Two extensive mountain 
ranges branch off from the southern side of 
Mount Hemus, one running southeast toward 
Constantinople, and the other, called Rhodope, 
east of the preceding one, and also running in 
a southeasterly direction near the River Nes- 
tus. Between these two ranges there are many 
plains, which are drained by the Hebrus, the 
largest river in Thrace. At a later time the 


name Thrace was applied to a more limited ex- : 
Chians; Srryme, a colony of the Thasians ; 


tent of country. The district between the Stry- 


mon and the Nestus was added to Macedonia : 


by Philip, and was usually ealled Macedonia 
Adjecta, Vid.Macrepoxrs. Under Augustus the 
part of the country north of the Hamus was 
made a separate Roman province under the 
name of Moesia (vid. Masta); but the district 
between the Strymon and the Nestus had been 
previously restored to Thrace by the Romans. 





The Roman province of Thrace was according- | 


ly bounded on the west by the River Nestus, 


whieh separated it from Maeedonia, on the north | 


by Mount Hemus, which divided it from Meesia, 
on the east by the Euxine, and on the south by 
the Propontis and Ægean. Thrace, in its wid- 


est extent, was peopled in the times of Herod- , 
| as the place of Ovid’s banishment, and Isrrta, 


otus and Thucydides by a vast number of dif- 
ferent tribes; but their customs and charaeter 
were marked by great uniformity. Herodotus 
says that, next to the Indians, the Thracians 
were the most numerous of all races, and if 
united under one head would have been irre- 
sistible. He deseribes them as a savage, cruel, 
and rapacious people, delighting in blood, but 
brave and warlike. 
whieh is confirmed by other writers, the Thra- 


According to his account, | 





1 


king of Athens. We also find mention of the 
Thracians in other parts of Southern Greece: 
thus they are said to have once dwelt both in 
They were also spread 
over a part of Asia: the Thynians and Bithyn- 
ians, and perhaps also the Mysians, were mem- 
bers of the great Thracian race. Even Xen- 
ophon speaks of Thrace in Asia, which extend- 
ed along the Asiatie side of the Bosporus as far 
as Heraclea. The principal Greek colonies along 
the coast, beginning at the Strymon and going 
eastward, were Ampnipo.is, at the mouth of the 


| Strymon; Aspera, a little to the west of the 
Nestus ; Dicma or Dicepolis, a settlement of 


Marunea; Maronea itself, colonized by the 


MesemsBria, founded by the Samothracians ; 
and Axos, a Lesbian colony at the mouth of 
the Hebrus. The Thracian Chersonesus was 
probably colonized by the Greeks at an early 
period, but it did not contain any important 
Greek settlement till the migration of the first 
Miltiades to the country, during the reign of 
Pisistratus at Athens. Vid. CHERSONESUS. On 
the Propontis the two chief Greek settlements 
were those of Perinrnus and SeELYMBRIA; and 
on the Thracian Bosporus was the important 
town of Byzantium. There were only a few 
Greek settlements on the southwest coast of 
theg£uxine ; the most important were those of 
APOLLONIA, Opessus, Cat.aris, Tom, renowned 


near the southern mouth of the Danube. The 


| Thracians are said to have been conquered by 


Sesostris, king of Egypt, and subsequently to 
have been subdued by the Teucrians and Mys- 
ians; but the first really historical fact respeet- 
ing them is their subjugation by Megabazus, the 
general of Darius. After the Persians had been 
driven out of Europe by the Greeks, the Thra- 
eians recovered their independence; and at the 
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beginning of the Peloponnesian war, almost all | 
the Thracian tribes were united under the do- 
minion of Sitalces, king of the Odryse, whose 
kingdom extended from Abdera to the Euxine 
and the mouth of the Danube. | In the third 
year of the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 429), Sital- 
ces, Who had entered into an alliance with the 
Athenians, invaded Maeedonia with a vast army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men, but was 
compelled, by the failure of provisions, to return 
home after remaining in Macedonia thirty days. 
Sitelces fell in battle against the Triballi in 424, 
and was sueeceded by his nephew Seuthes, who, 
during a long reign, raised his kingdom to a 
height of power and prosperity which it had 
never previously attained, so that his regular 
revenues amounted to the annual sum of four 
hundred talents, in addition to contributions of 
gold and silver in the form of presents to a near- 
ly equal amount. After the death of Seuthes, 
which appears to have happened a little before 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, we find his 
powerful kingdom split up into different parts ; 
and when Xenophon, with the remains of the 
ten thousand Greeks, arrived on the opposite 
coast of Asia, another Seuthes applied to him 
for assistance to reinstate him in his dominions. 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, re- 
duecd the greater part of Thrace; and after the 
death of Alexander, the country fell to the share 
of Lysimachus. It subsequently formed a part 
of the Macedonian dominions, but it continued 
to be governed by its native princes, and was 
only nominally subject to the Macedonian mon- 
arehs. Even under the Romans Thrace was 
for a long time governed by its own chiefs, and 
we do not know at what period it was made 
into a Roman province. 

Turasša Paros, P., a distinguished Roman 
senator and, Stoic philosopher in the reign of | 
Nero, was a native of Patavium, and was prob- 
ably born soon after the death of Augustus. He 
appears at an early period of his life to have 
made the younger Cato his model, of whose life 
he wrote an account. He inarried Arria, the 
daughter of the heroie Arria, who showed her | 
husband Cacina how to die ; and his wife was | 
worthy of her mother and her husband. At a 
later period he gave his own daughter in mar- 
riage to Helvidius Priscus, who trod closely in 
Miletus, was a contemporary of Periander A 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia. He was intimate- | 
ly connected with Thrasybulus. The story of 
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the footsteps of his father-in-law. After in- 
curring the hatred of Nero by the independence 
of his character and the freedom with which 
he expressed his opinions, he was condemned 
to death by the senate by command of the em- 
peror, A.D. 66. By his execution and that of 
his friend Barea Soranus, Nero, says Tacitus, 
resolved to murder Virtue herself. The panc- 
gyrie of Thrasea was written by Arulenus Rus- 
ticus, Who was, in consequence, put to deayp by 
Domitian. 

[Turasius (Opúcios). 1. A Trojan warrior, 
slain by Achilles.—2. A soothsayer of Cyprus, 
who told Busiris that by sacrificing a stranger 
to the gods, he would cause a drought which then 
prevailed to cease; Busiris tricd the experi- 
ment with the seer himself.) 

THRASYBULUS (OpacvbovAoc). 1. Tyrant of 


THRAUSTUS. 


the mode in which Thrasybulus gave his advice 
to Periander as to the best means of securing 
his power, is given under PertanpEr.—2. A cel- 
ebrated Athenian, son of Lycus. He was zeal- 
ously attached to the Athenian demoeracy, and 
took an active part in overthrowing the oli- 
garchical government of the Four Hundred in 
B.C. 411. This is the first occasion on which 
he is mentioned ; but from this time he took a 
prominent part in the conduct of the war. On 
the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants at Ath- 
ens he was banished, and was living in exile at 
Thebes when the rulers of Athens were perpe- 
trating their excesses of tyranny. Being aided 
by the Thebans with arms and money, he col- 
lected a small band, and seized the fortress of 
Phyle. He next marched upon the Pireus, 
which fell into his hands ; and from this place 
he carried on war for several months against 
the Ten, who had succeeded to the govern- 
ment, and eventually he obtained possession of 
Athens, and restored the democracy, 403. In 
390 he commanded the Athenian flect in the 
Agean, and was slain by the inhabitants of As- 
pendus. — 3. Brother of Gelon and Hieron, ty- 
rants of Syracuse. He succeeded Hieron in 
the government B.C. 467, and was soon after- 
ward expelled by the Syracusans, whom he 
had provoked by his rapacity and cruelty. He 
withdrew to Locri, in Italy, and there ended 
his days. 

Turasypzcus (Opacudalos), tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, was the son and successor of Theron, B.C. 
472. Shortly after his accession he was defeat- 
ed by Hicron of Syracuse, and the Agrigentines 
immediately took advantage of this disaster to 
expel him from their city. He made his escape 
to Greece, but was arrested at Megara, and pub- 
licly executed. 

'unasvrLus or THrasyLus (OpaovAdog, Opú- 
ovaoc). 1. An Athenian, who actively assisted 
‘Thrasybulus in opposing the oligarchical revo- 
lution in B.C. 411. He was one of the com- 
manders at the battle of Arginusa, and was 
among the six generals who returned to Athens 
and were put to death, 406.—2. A celebrated 
astrologer at Rhodes, with whom Tiberius be- 
came acquainted during his residence in that 
island, and whom he ever after held in the high- 
est honor. He died in A.D. 36, the year before 
Tiberius, and is said to have saved the lives of 
many persons whom Tiberius would otherwise 
have put to death, by falsely predicting for this 
very purpose that the emperor would live ten 
years longer. The son of this Thrasyllus suc- 
ceeded to his father's skill, and he is said te 
have predicted the empire to Noro. 

'IirgasvuXenvs (Opactuayoc),a native of Chal- 
cedon, was a sophist, and one of the earliest cul- 
tivators of the art of rhetoric. He was a con- 
temporary of Gorgias. He is introduced by 
Plato as one of the interlocutors in the Politia, 
and is referred to several times in the Phaedrus. 

THRASYMEDES (OpacvuZ05c), son of the Pylian 
Nestor and Anaxibia, accompanied his father on 
the expedition against 'Troy, and returned with 
him to Pylos. 

[TurasymELus (OpacoónugAoc), in the Iliad, 
charioteer of Sarpedon, slain by Patroclus.] 

Tnrasymenus. Vid. TRASIMENUS. 

[Turaustus (OpaPcroc, Xen., or Opatorós, 
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Diod.), a city of the Acroréi in Elis, not far from 
the borders of Arcadia.] 

[Turra (Opia), a village of Attica, from which 
the surrounding district was called Thrrasrus 
Campus (rò Opiáctov redíov), a part of the Eleu- 
sinian plain extending between the range of 
-Egaleus and Eleusis, along the borders of the 
bay, and to the north of it, and famed for its 
fertility.] 

TunóNIUM (Opóviov: Opóvioc, Opovieús : now 
Romani), the chief town of the Locri Epicne- 
midii, on the River Doagrius, at a short distance 
from the sca, with a harbor upon the coast. 

[‘Turtnaxta (Opivaxia). Vid. Sicrnta.] 

LTHRYUM (Opvov, near the modern Agulinitza), 
a city in Triphylia in Elis, on the Alpheus, near 
the borders of the Pylians, corresponding to the 
later Epitalium.] 

TuucvpipEs (Oovkvóiógc). 1. An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Mele- 
sias. After the death of Cimon in B.C. 449, 
Thucydides became the leader of the aristocrat- 
ie party, which he concentrated and more thor- 
oughly organized in opposition to Pericles. He 
was ostracized in 444, thus leaving the undis- 
puted political ascendency to Pericles. He left 
two sons, Melesias and Stephanus ; and a son 
of the former of these, named Thucydides after 
his grandfather, was a pupil of Socrates.—2. 
The great Athenian historian, of the demus Hali- 
mus, was the son of Olorus or Orolus and Heg- 
esipyle. He is said to have been connected 
with the family of Cimon ; and we know that 
Miltiades, the conqueror of Marathon, married 
Hegesipyle, the daughter of a Thracian king 
called Olorus, by whom she became the mother 
of Cimon; and it has been conjectured with 
much probability that the mother of Thucydides 
was a grand-daughter of Miltiades and Hegesip- 
yle. According to a statement of Pamphila 
(vid. PAxPHiILA), Thucydides was forty years of 
age at tlie commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war or D.C. 431, and accordingly he was born 
in 471. "There is a story in Lucian of Herodo- 
tus having read his History at the Olympic 
games to the assembled Greeks; and Suidas 
adds that Thucydides, then a boy, was present, 
and shed tears of emulation ; a presage of his 
own future historical distinction. But this cel- 
ebrated story ought probably to be rejected as 
afable. Thucydides is said to have been in- 
structed in oratory by Antiphon, and in philoso- 
phy by Anaxagoras; but whether these state- 
ments are to be received can not be determin- 
ed. It is certain, however, that, being an Athe- 
nian of a good family, and living in a city which 
was the centre of Greek civilization, he must 
have had the best possible education: that he 
was a man of great ability and cultivated un- 
derstanding his work clearly shows. He in- 
forms us that he possessed gold mines in that 
part of Thrace which is opposite to the island 
of Thasos, and that he was a person of the 
greatest influence among those in that part of 
Thrace. This property, according to some ac- 
counts, he had from his ancestors : according 
to other accounts, he married a rich woman of 


Scaptesyle, and received them as a portion with | 


her. Thucydides left a son called Timotheus ; 


THUCYDIDES. 


of Thucydides. "Thucydides (ii, 48) was one 
of those who suffered from the great plague 
of Athens, and one of the few who recovered. 
We have no trustworthy evidence of Thucyd- 
ides having distinguished himself as an ora- 
tor, though it is not unlikely that he did, for 
his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches 
that he has inserted in his history. He was, 
liowever, employed in a military capacity, and 
he was in command of an Athenian squadron 
of seven ships at Thasus, B.C. 424, when Eu- 
cles, who commanded in Amphipolis, sent for 
his assistance against Drasidas, who was before 
that town with an army.  Brasidas, fearing 
the arrival of a superior force, offered favor- 
able terms to Amphipolis, which were readily 
accepted, for there were few Athenians in the 
place, and the rest did not wish to make re- 
sistance. Thucydides arrived at Eion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon, on the evening of the 
same day on which Amphipolis surrendered ; 
and though he was too late to save Amphipolis, 
he prevented Eion from falling into the hand 
of the enemy. In consequence of this failure, 
Thucydides became an exile, probably to avoid 
a severer punishment ; for Cleon, who was at 
this time in great favor with the Athenians, ap- 
pears to have excited popular suspicion against 
him. ‘There are various untrustworthy ac- 
counts as to his place of residence during his 
exile; but we may conclude that he could not 
safely reside in any place which was under 
Athenian dominion, and as he kept his eye on 
the events of the war, he must have lived in 
those parts which belonged to the Spartan al- 
liance. His own words certainly imply that, 
during his exile, he spent much of his time 
either in the Peloponnesus or in places which 
were under Peloponnesian influence (v., 26); 
and his work was the result of his own experi- 
ence and observations. His minute description 
of Syracuse and the neighborhood leads to the 
probable conclusion that he was personally ac- 
quainted with the localities ; and if he visited 
Sicily, it is probable that he also saw some parts 
of Southern Italy. Thucydides says that he 
lived twenty years in exile (v., 26); and as his 
exile commenced in the beginning of 423, he 
may have returned to Athens in the beginning 
of 403, about the time when Thrasybulus liber- 
ated Athens. Thucydides is said to have been 
assassinated at Athens soon after his return ; 
but other accounts place his death in Thrace. 
There is a general agreement, however, among 
the ancient authorities that he came to a violent 
end. His death can not be placed later than 401. 
The time when he composed his work has been 
a matter of dispute. He informs us himself that 
he was busy in collecting materials all through 
the war from the beginning to the end (i., 22), 
and, of course, he would register them as he got 
them. Plutarch says that he wrote the work in 
Thrace; but the work, in the shape in which we 
have it, was certainly not finished until after the 
close of the war, and he was probably engaged 
upon it at the time of his death. A question has 
been raised as to the authorship of the eighth 
and last book of Thucydides, which breaks offin 
the twenty-first year of the war (411). It dif 


and a daughter also is mentioned, who is said | fers from all the other books in containing no 
to have written the eighth book of the History , speeches, and it has also been supposed to be 
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inferior to the rest as a picce of composition. | the time of Thucydides, by a man who took great 


Accordingly, several ancient critics supposed 
that the eighth book was not by Thucydides : 
some attributed it to his daughter, and some to 
Xenophon or Theopompus, because both of them 
continued the history. The words with which 
Xenophon’s Helleniea commence (pera de rara) 
may chiefly have led to the supposition that he 
was the author, for his work is made to appear 
as a continuation of that of Thucydides; but 
this argument is in itself of little weight ; and 
besides, both the style of the eighth book is dif- 
ferent from that of Xenophon, and the manner 
of treating the subject, for the division of the 
year into summers and winters, which Thucyd- 
ides has observed in his first seven books, 
is continued in the eighth, but is not observed 
by Xenophon. The rhetorical style of The- 
opompus, which was the characteristic of his 
writing, renders it also improbable that he was 
the author of the eighth book. It seems the 
simplest supposition to consider Thucydides 
himself as the author of this book, since he 
names himself as the author twice (viii., 6, 60); 
but it is probable that he had not the opportuni- 
ty of revising it with the same care as the first 
seven books. It is stated by an ancient writer 
that Xenophon made the work of Thucydides 
known, which may be true, as he wrote the first 
two books of his Helleniea, or the part which 
now ends with the second hook, for the purpose 
of completing the history. The work of Thucyd- 
ides, from the commencement of the second 
book, is chronologically divided into winters and 
summers, and each summer and winter make a 
year (ii, 1). His summer comprises the time 
from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, and 
the winter comprises the period from the au- 
tumnal to the vernal equinox. The division 
into books and chapters was probably made by 
the Alexandrine critics. The history of the 
Peloponnesian war opens the second book of 
Thucydides, and the first is introductory to the 
history. He begins his first book by observ- 
ing that the Peloponnesian war was the most 
important event in Grecian history, which he 
shows by a rapid review of the history of the 
Greeks from the earliest periods to the com- 
mencement of the war (i., 1-21). After his 
introductory chapters he proceeds to explain 
the alleged grounds and causes of the war : the 
real cause was, he says, the Spartan jealousy 
of the Athenian power. His narrative is inter- 
rupted (c. 89-118), after he has come to the 
time when the Lacedemonians resolved on war, 
by a digression on the rise and progress of the 
power of Athens; a period which had been 
either omitted by other writers, or treated im- 
perfectly, and with little regard to chronology, 
as by Hellanicus in his Attic history (c. 97). He 
resumes his narrative (c. 119) with the negoti- 
ations that preceded the war ; but this leads to 
another digression of some length on the trea- 
son of Pausanias (c. 128-134), and the exile of 
‘Themistocles (c. 135-138). He concludes the 
book with the speech of Pericles, who advised 
the Athenians to refuse the demands of the Pel- 
oponnesians ; and his subject, as already ob- 
served, begins with the second book. A history 
which treats of so many events, which took 
place at remote spots, could only be written, in 
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pains to ascertain facts by personal inquiry. In 
modern times facts are made known by printing 
as soon as they occur; and the printed records 
of the time, newspapers and the like, are often 
the only evidence of many facts which become 
history. When we know the careless way in 
which facts are now reported and recorded by 
very incompetent persons, often upon very indif- 
ferent and hearsay testimony, and compare with 
such records the pains that Thucydides took to 
ascertain the chief events of a war, with which he 
was contemporary, in which he took a share as 
a commander, the opportunities which his means 
allowed, his great abilities, and serious, earnest 
character, it is a fair conclusion that we have a 
more exact. history of a long eventful period by 
‘Thucydides than we have of any period in moc- 
ern history equally long and equally eventful 
His whole work shows the most sernpulous care 
and diligence in ascertaining facts; his strict 
attention to chronology, and the importance that 
he attaches to it, are additional proof of his his- 
torical aecuracy. His narrative is brief and 
concise: it generally contains bare facts ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible words; and when 
we consider what pains it must have eost him 
to ascertain these facts, we admire the self- 
denial of a writer who is satisfied with giving 
facts in their naked brevity, without ornament, 
without any parade of his personal importance, 
and of the trouble that his matter cost him. A 
single chapter must sometimes have represent- 
ed the labor of many days and weeks. Sucha 
principle of historical composition is the evi- 
dence ofa great and elevated mind. "The his- 
tory of Thucydides only makes an octavo vol- 
ume of moderate size; many a modern writer 
would have spun itout to a dozen volumes, and 
so have spoiled it. A work that is for all ages 
He sel- 
dom makes reflections in the course of his nar- 
rative: occasionally he has a chapter of politi- 
cal and moral observations, animated by the 
keenest perception of the motives of action 
and the moral character of man. Many of his 
speeches are political essays, or materials for 
them; they are not mere imaginations of his 
own for rhetorical effect ; they contain the gen- 
eral sense of what was actually delivered as 
nearly as he could ascertain, and in many in- 
stances he had good opportunities of knowing 
what was said, for he heard some speeches de- 
livered (1., 22). His opportunities, his talents, 
his character, and his subject, all combined to 
produce a work that stands alone, and in its 
kind has neither equal nor rival. His pictures 
are sometimes striking and tragic, an effect pro- 
duced by severe simplicity and minute particu- 
larity. Such is the description of the plague 
of Athens. Such, also, is the incomparable his- 
tory of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and 
its melancholy termination. A man who thinks 
profoundly will have a form of expression which 
is stamped with the character of his mind; and 
the style of Thucydides is accordingly concise, 
vigorous, and energetic. We feel that all the 
words were intended to have a meaning, and 
have a meaning: none of them are idle. Yet 
he is sometimes harsh and obscure ; and prob- 
ably he was so, even to his own countrymen. 
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Some of his sentences are very involved, and | 


the connection and dependence of the parts are 
often difficult to seize. The best editions of 
Thucydides are by Bekker, Berlin, 1821, 3 vols. 
8vo; by Poppo, Leipzig, 10 vols. 8vo, 1821- 
1838, of which two volumes are filled with pro- 
legomena; by Haack, with selections from the 
Greek Scholia and short notes, Leipz., 1820, 2 
vols. 8vo; by Góller, 2 vols. 8vo, Leipz., 1826, 
[2d edit., 1836, 2 vols. 8vo] ; by Arnold, 3 vols. 
8vo, Oxford, 1830-1835, [2d edit., Oxford, 1840- 
1842 ; 3d edit., with copious indexes, still unfin- 
ished ; by Krüger, with grammatical and brief 
explanatory notes, Berlin, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo; 
and by Poppo (school edit.), with brief notes, 
Erfurt and Gotha, 1843-1848, still incomplete. 

THULE (00025) an island in the northern 
part of the German Ocean, regarded by the an- 
cients as the most northerly point on the whole 
earth. It is first mentioned by Pytheas, the 
celebrated Greek navigator of Massilia, who 
undertook a voyage to Britain and Thule, of 
which he gave a description in his work on the 
Ocean. All subsequent writers who speak of 
Thule appear to have taken their accounts from 
that of Pytheas. According to Pytheas, Thule 
was six days’ sail from Britain; and the day 
and night there were each six months long. 
He further stated that in Thule and those dis- 
tant parts there was neither earth, sea, nor air, 
but a sort of mixture of all these, like to the 
mollusca, in which the earth, and the sea, and 
every thing else were suspended, and which 
could not be penetrated either by land or by sea. 
Many modern writers suppose the Thule of 
Pytheas to be the same as Iceland, while oth- 
ers regard it as a part of Norway. The Thule 
of Ptolemy, however, lay much farther to the 
south, and should probably be identified with 
the largest of the Shetland Islands. 

Tutri, more rarely Tuirium (O0piot, Ooú- 
piov: Govptoc, Oovpredc, Thurius, Thurinus: 
now Terra nuova), a Greek city in Lucania, 
founded B.C. 443, near the site of the ancient 
Sybaris, which had been destroyed more than 
sixty years before. Vid. Sysarıs. It was built 
by the remains of the population of Sybaris, as- 
sisted by colonists from all parts of Greece, but 
especially from Athens. Among these colonists 
were the historian Herodotus and the orator 
Lysias, the latter of whom, however, was only 
a youth at the time, and subsequently returned 
to Athens. The new city, from which the re- 
mains of the Sybarites were soon expelled, 
rapidly attained great power and prosperity, and 
became one of the most important Greek towns 
in the south of Italy. Thus we are told that 
the Thurians were able to bring fourteen thou- 
sand foot soldiers and one thousand horse into 
the field against the Lucanians. In the Sam- 
nite wars Thurii received a Roman garrison ; 
but it revolted to Hannibal in the second Punic 
war. The Carthaginian general, however, at a 
later time, not trusting the Thurians, plundered 
the town, and removed three thousand five 
hundred of its inhabitants to Croton. The Ro- 
mans subsequently sent a Latin colony to Thu- 
rii, and changed its name into Copie ; but it 
continued to retain its original name, under 
which it is mentioned by Cesar in the civil war 
as a municipium. 
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[Trurius Mons (rò Ooópiov ópoc, according 
to Plutarch, also called rò 'Opfórayov ópoc), a 
mountain of Beotia, south of Cheronea, on the 
right bank ofthe Cephisus, containing the sour- 
ces of the River Morius.] 

[Tirvasra (Ovayia), a strong place in the south 
of Sicyonia, on the borders of Phliasia, and an 
object of contention between the two states.] 

Tuviwrs (Oóquic: now Kalama), a river in 
Epirus, forming the boundary between Thes- 
protia and the district of Cestryna, and flowing 
into the $ea opposite Corcyra and near a prom- 
ontory of the same name. 

TuvipEs. Vid. Tryta. 

TnyAmus (Ovayoc), a mountain in Acarnania, 

south of Argos Amphilochicum. 
_ [Tnyirira (Ováreipa rá: now Akhissar, with 
important ruins), a considerable city in the 
northern part of Lydia, near Mysia, on the River 
Lyeus, a branch of the Hyllus; according to 
Strabo, a Macedonian colony ; said to have been 
built by Seleucus Nicator, or, at least, greatly 
enlarged, as others mention an earlier place on 
the site called Pelopia and Euhippe. It was 
celebrated for its purple dye, but still more as 
an early seat of Christianity and one of the sev- 
en churches of the Apocalypse. ] 

Tuyrstes (Ovéozzc), son of Pelops and Hip- 
podamia, was the brother of Atreus and the 
father of Agisthus. His story is given under 
A-TnEUS and AversTivs. 

[Tuvestiives (Oveotiddyc), son or grandson 
of Thyestes, as /Egisthus is called in the Odys- 
sey, &c.] 

Tuya (Ovía), a daughter of Castalius or Ce- 
phisseus, became by Apollo the mother of Del- 
phus. She is said to have been the first to sac- 
rifice to Bacchus (Dionysus), and to celebrate or- 
gies in his honor. From her the Attic women, 
who went yearly to Mount Parnassus to cele- 
brate the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian 
Thyiades, received themselves the name of 
Tnvidpes or Tuyăpes. This word, however, 
comes from 3o, and properly signifies the 
raging or frantic women. 

Tuymsra (O?u6py) 1. A city of the Troad, 
north of Ilium Vetus, on a hill by the side of 
the River Tuymsrivs, with a celebrated temple 
of Apollo, who derived from this place the epi- 
thet Thymbreus. The surrounding plain still 
bears the same name.—2. A wooded district in 
Phrygia, no doubt connected with Tnymprrium. 

[Tnymsræus (Ovybpatos). 1. Vid. TuymBra, 
No. 1.—2.A Trojan warrior, slain by Diomedes.] 

Thyumería (Ovubpéa), a place in Caria, on the 
Meander, four stadia east of Myus, with a Cha- 
ronium, that is, a cave containing mephitic va- 
por. 

Tuyxmprium (Oúubptov: Thymbriani), a small 
town of Phrygia, ten parasangs west of Tyriz- 
um, with the so-called fountain of Midas (Xen., 
Anab., 35 2): s . 

Tuxubrius (Oúnbpioc: now Thimbrek), a river 
of the Troad, falling into the Scamander. At 
the present day it flows direct into the Helles- 
pont; and, on this and other grounds, some 
doubt whether the Thimbrel is the ancient river. 

TuvxÉLE, a celebrated mima or actress in 
the reign of Domitian, with whom she was a 
great favorite. Sle frequently acted along with 


Latinus. 
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THYMQGZTES. 


Tuyma@tes (Ovuoírgc). 1. One ofthe elders of 
Troy. A soothsayer had predicted that on a 
certain day a boy should be born by whom Troy 
should be destroyed. On that day Paris was 
born to Priam, and Munippus to Thymetes. 
Priam ordered Munippus and his mother Cylla 
to be killed. Hence Virgil (Ær, ii., 31) repre- 
sents ¿Eneas saying that it was doubtful wheth- 
er Thymeetes advised the Trojans to draw the 
wooden horse into the city, in order to revenge 
himself.—[2. A Trojan warrior, accompanied 
JEneas to Italy, and was there slain in the war 
with Turnus.] 

Tuyxr (Ovvoi), a Thracian people, whose orig- 
inal abodes were near Salmydessus, but who 
afterward passed over into Birnynta. 

Tuynia (Ovvia). 1. The land of the Thyni 
in Thrace.—2. Another name for Brriyxr1.—3. 
Vid. Tuynias. 

Turnias or Tuynía (Ovviac, Ovvia). 1.(Now 
Inada), a promontory on the coast of Thrace, 
northwest of Salmydessus, with a town of the 


same name.—2. (Now Kirpe), a small island of | 


the Euxine, on the coast of Bithynia, near the 
Promontorium Calpe, also called Apolionia and 
Daphnusa. 

'Tuvóxg (0vóvg), the name of Semele, under 
which Bacchus (Dionysus) fetched her from 
Hades, and introduced her among the immor- 
tals. Hence Bacchus (Dionysus) is also called 
'TuvoxEvs. Both names are formed from $vecv, 
“to be inspired.” 

Tuyria (Ovpéa, lon. Ovpén : Ovpeázgc), the 
chief town in Cynuria, the district on the bor- 
ders of Laconia and Argolis, was situated upon 
a height on the bay of the sea called after it 
Sinus TnvREATES (Ovpedrn¢g KéAroc). It was 
for the possession of Thyrea that the celebra- 
ted battle was fought between the three hund- 
red Spartans and three hundred Argives. The 
territory of Thyrea was called Tuyreitis (Ov- 
peace). 

Tuysprus, Tisprus, or Tusprus (Ovcópóc: 
ruins at El-Jemm), a large fortified city of By- 
zacena, northwest of the promontory Brachodes 
(now Ras Kapoudiah). Under the Romans it 
was a free city. It was here that the Emperor 
Gordian assumed the purple. 

Tuyssicikt® (Ovccayérat), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, on the eastern shores of the Pa- 
lus Meotis. 

Tnyssus (Oúccoç or Ovcoóc), a town of Mace- 
donia, on the peninsula of Acte. 

‘TIARANTUS, a river of Scythia and a tributary 
of the Danube. 

[Trasa (Tíaca: now Magula), a small river 
of Laconia, flowing by Sparta into the Eurotas. 
Vid. Sparta, p. 829, a.] 

Tiparent Or ‘Tiniri (Tufapqvot, Tibapot, a 
quiet agricultural people on the northern coast 
of Pontus, east of the River Iris. 

'Tinérias. 1. (Tibepiác: Trbepretc), a city of 
Galilee, on the southwestern shore of the Lake 
of Tiberias, built by Herod Antipas in honor of 
the Emperor Tiberius. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem it became the seat of the Jewish 
sanhedrim. Near it were the warm baths of 
Emmaus.—2. (Tibepidc, Aiuvg y Tebepicwv), or 
GENNESARET (T'evvgcapér, vdwp T'evvgodáp, 7) Tev- 


TIBERIUS. 


reru (now Bahr Tubariyeh), the second of the 
three lakes in Palestine formed by the course 
of the Jordan. Vid. Jorvanes. Its length is 
eleven or twelve geographical miles, and its 
breadth from five to six. It lies deep among 
fertile hills, has very clear and sweet water, 
and is full of excellent fish. Its surface 1s sev- 
en hundred and fifty feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. In the time of our Saviour its 
shores were covered with populous villages, 
but they are now almost entirely deserted. Its 
eastern coast belonged to the districts of De- 
capolis and Gaulonitis. 

Tiserinus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is said to 
liave been drowned in crossing the River Alba, 
which was hence called Tiberis after him, and 
of which he became the guardian god. 

Timer10PÓLIS ('T«62pto?zoAq), a city of Great 
Phrygia, near Eumenia. 

'inÉRIs, also Tisris, Tvnnis, Tuypris, Am- 
nis Tinerinus, or simply Tiserinus (now Ti- 
ber or Tevere), the chief river in Central Italy, 
on Which stood the city of Rome. It is said to 
have been orginally called Albula, and to have 
received the name of T'iberis in consequence of 
Tiberinus, king of Alba, having been drowned 
in it. It has been supposed that Albula was the 
Latin and Tiberis the Etruscan name of the riv- 
er. The Tiber rises from two springs of limpid 
water in the Apennines, near Tifernum, and 
flows in a southwesterly direction, separating 
Etruria from Umbria, the land of the Sabines, 
and Latium. After flowing about one hundred 
and ten miles it receives the Nar (now JVera), 
and from its confluence with this river its reg- 
ular navigation begins. ‘Three miles above 
Rome, at the distance of nearly seventy miles 
from the Nar, it receives the Anio (now Teve- 
rone), and from this point becomes a river of 
considerable importance. Within the walls of 
Rome, the Tiber is about three hundred feet 
wide and from twelve to eighteen feet deep. 
After heavy rains, tlie river in ancient times, as 
at the present day, frequently overflowed its 
banks, and did considerable mischief to the low- 
er parts of the city. (Hor., Carm., i., 2.) At 
Rome the maritime navigation of the river be- 
gins; and at eighteen miles from the city, and 
about four miles from the coast, it divides into 
two arms, forming an island, which was sacred 
to Venus, and called Insula Sacra (now Isola 
Sagra). The left branch of the river runs into 
the sea by Ostia, which was the ancient harbor 
of Rome ; but in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of sand at the mouth of the left branch, the 
right branch was widened by Trajan, and was 
made the regular harbor of the city, under the 
name of Portus Romanus, Portus Augusti, or 
simply Portus. The whole length of the Tiber, 
With its windings, is about two hundred miles. 
The waters of the river are muddy and yellow- 
ish, whence it is frequently called by the Roman 
poets flavus Tiberis. The poets also give it 
the epithets of Tyrrhenus because it flowed past 
Etruria during the whole of its course, and of 
Lydius because the Etruscans are said to have 
been of Lydian origin. 

'Timerius. 1. Emperor of Rome A.D. 14-37. 


vnoapiric), also the Sea or GaLiLEE (7 9áA2a0ca His full name was 'lI'isenius Cuaupius Nero 


tis TadcAaiac), in the Old Testament, Cuinne- | Caesar. 
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and of Livia, and was born on the 16th of No- | his adoption to the death of Augustus, Tiberius 
vember, B.C. 42, before his mother married Au- | was in command of the Roman armies though 
gustus. Tiberius was tall and strongly made, | he visited Rome several times. He was sent 
and his health was very good. His face was | into Germany A.D. 4. He reduced all Illyrieum 
handsome, and his eyes were large. He was | to subjection A.D. 9; and in A.D. 12 he had the 
carefully cdueated, and he became well acquaint- | honor of a triumph at Rome for his German and 
ed with Greck and Latin literature. His master | Dalmatian victorics. On the death of Augus- 
in rhetorie was ‘Theodorus of Gadara. Though | tus at Nola, on the 19th of August A.D. 14 
not without military courage, as his life shows, Tiberius, who was on his Way to Tilyricum was 
he had a great timidity of character, and was ; immediately summoned home by his mother 
of a jealous and suspicious temper; and these | Livia. He took the imperial power without any 
qualities rendered him cruel after he had ac- opposition, affecting all the while a great reluet- 
quired power. In the latter years of his life, ance. He began his rcign by putting to death 

| 

1 

| 





particularly, he indulged his lustful propensities | Postumus Agrippa, the surviving grandson of 
In every way that a depraved imagination eould | Augustus, and he alleged that it was done pur- 
Suggest: lust and cruelty are not strangers. | suant to the command of the late emperor. 
He affected a regard to decency and to exter- | When he felt himself sure in his place, he be- 
nals. He was the prince of hypocrites ; and | gan to exereise his eraft. He took from the 
the events of his reign are little more than the ! popular assembly the election of the magistrates, 
exhibition of his detestable character. In B.C. | and transferred it to the senate. ‘The news of 
11, Augustus compelled Tiberius, much against | tle death of Augustus roused a mutiny among 
his will, to divorce his wife Vipsania Agrip- | the legions in Pannonia, whieh was quelled by 
pina, and to marty Julia, the widow of Agrippa! Drusus, the son of Tiberius. The armies on 
and the emperor’s daughter, with whom Tibe- | the Rhine under Germanieus showed a disposi- 
rius, however, did not long live in harmony. | tion to reject Tiberius, and, if Germanieus had 
‘Tiberius was thus brought into still closer con- | been inelined to try the fortune of a eampaign, 
tact with the imperial family; but, as Cesar! he might have had the assistance of the Ger- 
and L. Cesar, the grandsons of Augustus, were | man armies against his uncle. But Germani- 
still living, the prospect of Tiberius sueceeding | cus restored discipline to the army by his firm- 
to the imperial power seemed very remote. He | ness, aud maintained his fidelity to the new em- 
was employed by Augustus on various military | peror. The first year of his reign was marked 
services. In 20 he was sent by Augustus to , by the death of Julia, whom Augustus had re- 
restore 'l'igranes to the throne of Armenia. It | moved from Pandataria to Rhegium. The death 
was during this eampaign that Horaee address- ' of Germanieus in the East, in A.D. 19, relieved 
ed one of his epistles to Julius Florus (i., 12), Tiberius from all fear of a rival claimant to the 
who was serving under Tiberius. In 15, Dru- , throne ; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
sus and his brother Tiberius were engaged in manieus had been poisoned by order of Tibe- 
warfare with the Reti, and the exploits of the rius. From this time Tiberius began to indulge 
two brothers were sung by Horaee ( Carm., iv.,' with less restraint in his love of tyranny, and 
4, 14). In 13 Tiberius was eonsul with P. many distinguished senators were soon put to 
Quintilius Varus. In 11, while his brother Dru- death on the charge of treason against the em- 
sus was fighting against the Germans, Tiberius peror (lesa majestas). Notwithstanding his sus- 
conducted the war against the Dalmatians and  picious nature, Tiberius gave his complete con- 
against the Pannonians. Drusus died in 9, fidence to Sejanus, who for many years pos- 
owing to a fall from his horse. On the news | sessed the real government of the state. This 
of the accident, Tiberins was sent by Augustus ambitious man aimed at the imperial power. 
to Drusus, whom he found justalivc. "Tiberius | In 23, Drusus, tlie son of Tiberius, was poisoned 
returned to the war in Germany, and crossed by the contrivanee of Sejanus. Three years 
the Rhine. In 7 he was consul a sccond time. , afterward (26) Tiberius left Rome and with- 
In 6 he obtained the tribunitia potestas for five | drew into Campania. He never returned to the 
years, but during this year he retired, with the city. He left on the pretext of dedicating tem- 
emperor's permission, to Rhodes, where hespent | ples in Campania, but his real motives were his 
the next seven years. ‘Tacitus says that his dislike to Rome, where he heard a great deat 
chief reason for leaving Rome was to get away ; that was disagreeable to him, and his wish to 
from his wife, who treated him with contempt, indulge his sensual propensities in private. In 
and whose licentious life was no seeret to her order to sceure still greater retirement, he took 
husband ; probably, too, he was unwilling to up his residence (27) in the island of Caprez, 
stay at Rome when the grandsons of Augnstus | at a short distanee from the Campanian eoast. 
were attaining years of maturity, for there was | The death of Livia (29), the emperor's mother, 
mutual jealousy between them and Tiberius. | released Tiberius from one cause of anxiety. 
He returned to Rome A.D. 2. He was relieved | He had long been tired of her because she wish- 
from one trouble during his absence, for his | ed to exereise authority, and one objcct in leay- 
wife Julia was banished to the island of Panda- | ing Rome was to be out of her way. Livia’s 
taria (B.C. 2), and he never saw her again. | death gave Sejanus and Tiberius free seope, for 
After the deaths of L. Cesar (A.D. 2) and C. | Tiberius never entirely releascd himself from a 
Cesar (A.D. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, | kind of subjection to his mother, and Sejanus 
with the view of lcaving to him the imperial | did not venture to attempt the overthrow of 
power; and, at the same time, he required Ti- | Livia's influence. The destruction of Agrip- 
berius to adopt Germanicus, the son of his, pina and her children was now the chief pur- 
brother Drusus, though Tiberius had a son Dru- , pose of Sejanus: he finally got from the tyrant 
sus by his wife Vipsania. From the year of | (31) the reward that was his Just ‘geen an ig- 
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nominious death. Vid. Sxsanus. The death of |ing year (30), Messala, having pacified Gaul, 
Sejanus was followed by the execution of his | was sent into the East. Tibullus set out in his 
friends ; and for the remainder of the reign of | company, but was taken ill, and obliged to re- 
Tiberius, Rome continued to be the scene of | main in Corcyra, from whence he returned to 
tragic occurrences. Tiberius died on the 16th | Rome. So ceased the active life of Tibullus ; 
of March, 37, at the villa of Lucullus, in Mise- | his life is now the chronicle of his poetry and 
num. He was seventy-eight years of age, and | of those tender passions which were the in- 
had reigned twenty-two years. He was suc- | spiration of his poetry. The first object of his 
ceeded by Caius (Caligula), the son of German- | attachment is celebrated under the poetic name 
icus, but he had himself appointed no successor. | of Delia. ‘To Delia are addressed the first six 
Tiberius did not die a natural death. It was |elegies of the first book. The poet's attach- 
known that his end was rapidly approaching, | ment to Delia had begun before he left Rome 
and having had a fainting fit, he was supposed | for Aquitania. But Delia seems to have been 
to be dead. Thereupon Caius came forth and | faithless during his absence from Rome. On 
was saluted as emperor; but he was alarmed | his return from Corcyra he found her ill, and 
by the intelligence that Tiberius had recovered | attended her with affectionate solicitude (Eleg., 
and called for something to eat. Cains was so |i., 5), and hoped to induce her to retire with him 
frightened that he did not know what to do; | into the country. But first a richer lover ap- 
but Macro, the prefect of the pretorians, with | pears to have supplanted him with the incon- 
more presence of mind, gave orders that a quan- | stant Delia; and afterward there appears a 
tity of clothes should be thrown on Tiberius, | husband in his way. The second book of Ele- 
and that he should be left alone. In the time | gies is chiefly devoted to a new mistress named 
of Tiberius lived Valerius Maximus, Velleius Nemesis. Besides these two mistresses Tibul- 
Paterculus, Phedrus, Fenestella, and Strabo; lus was enamored of a certain Glycera. He 
also the jurists Massurius Sabinus, M. Cocceius wrote elegies to soften that cruel beauty, whom 
Nerva, and others. Tiberius wrote a briefcom- there seems no reason to confound either with 
mentary of his own life, the only book that the ; Delia, the object of his youthful attachment, or 
Emperor Domitian studied: Suetonius made , with Nemesis. Glycera, however, is not known 
use of it for his life of Tiberius. "Tiberius also | to us from the poetry of Tibullus, but from the 
wrote Greek poems, and a lyric poem.on the | ode of Horace, which gently reproves him for 
death of L. Cesar.—2. A philosopher and soph- | dwelling so long in his plaintive elegies on the 
ist, of unknown time, the author of numerous | pitiless Glycera. The poetry of his contempo- 
works on grammar and rhetoric. One of his raries shows Tibullus as a gentle and singularly 
works, on the figures in the orations of Demos- amiable man. To Horace especially he was an 
thenes (wept tov mapa Aquoobéve: oyupárov), is object of warm attachment. Besides the ode 
still extant, and has been published. | which alludes to his passion for Glycera (Hor., 

Tisitis (now Hammam Miskouten?), a town | Carm., 1., 33), the epistle of Horace to Tibullus 
of Numidia, in Northern Africa, on the road from | gives the most full and pleasing view of his 
Cirta to Carthage, with warm springs, called ' poetical retreat, and of his character: it is 


Aquae Tibilitane. | written by a kindred spirit. . Horace does hom- 
Tiniscum, a town of Dacia and a Roman mu- | age to that perfect purity of taste which distin- 
nicipium on the River Tibiscus. guishes the poetry of Tibullus; he takes pride 


Timrscus or Tinissus, probably the same as | in the candid but favorable judgment of his own 
ihe Parruiscus or Parruissus (now Theiss), a | satires. The time of Tibullus he supposes to 
river of Dacia, forming the western boundary | be shared between the finishing his exquisite 
of that country, rising in the Montes Carpates, | small poems, which were to surpass even those 
and falling into the Danube. of Cassius of Parma, up to that time the models 

TisuLLus, Ausius, the Roman poet, was of | of that kind of composition, and the enjoyment 
equestrian family. ‘The date of his birth is un- | of the country. Tibullus possessed, according 
certain ; but he died young, soon after Virgil. | to his friend’s notions, all the blessings of life— 
His birth is therefore placed by conjecture B.C. | a competent fortune, favor with the great, fame, 
54, and his death B.C. 18. Of his youth and | health ; and he seemed to know how to enjoy 
education, absolutely nothing is known. The | all those blessings. The first two books alone 
estate belonging to the equestrian ancestors of | of the Elegies, under the name of Tibullus, are 
Tibullus was at Pedum, between Tibur and | of undoubted authenticity. The third ie the 
Preneste. This property, like that of the other | work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
great poets of the day, Virgil and Horace, had | Lygdamus be a real or fictitious name or not. 
been either entirely or partially confiscated dur- | This poet was much younger than Tibullus, for 
ing the civil wars; yet Tibullus retained or re- | he was born in the year of the battle of Mutina, 
covered part of it, and spent there the better |43. The hexameter poem on Messala, which 
portion of his short, but peaceful and happy life. | opens the fourth book, is so bad that, although 
His great patron was Messala, whom he accom- | a successful elegiac poet may have failed when 
panied in 31 into Aquitania, whither Messala | he attempted epic verse, it can not well be as- 
had been sent by Augustus to suppress a formi- | cribed to a writer of the exquisite taste of Ti- 
dable insurrection which had broken out in this | bullus. The smaller elegies of the fourth book 
province. Part of the glory of the Aquitanian | have alt the inimitable grace and simplicity of 
campaign, which Tibullus celebrates in language | Tibullus. With the exception of the thirteenth 
of unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to | (of which some lines are hardly surpassed by 
the poet, to his own fame. He was present at | ‘Tibullus himself), these poems relate tothe love 
the battle of Atax (Aude in Languedoc), which | of a certain Sulpicia, a woman of noble birth, 
broke the Aquitanian rebellion. In the follow- | for Cerinthus, the real or fictitions name of a 
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beautiful youth. Nor is there any improbability 
in supposing that Tibullus may have written 
elegies in the name or by the desire of Sulpicia. 
If Sulpicia was herself the poetess, she ap- 
proached nearer to Tibullus than any other 
writer of elegies. The first book of Elegies 


alone seems to have been published during the - 


author’s life, probably soon after the triumph of 
Messala (27). The second book no doubt did 
not appear till after the death of Tibullus. With 
it, according to our conjecture, may have been 
published the elegies of his imitator, perhaps his 
friend and associate in the society of Messala, 


Lygdamus (if that be a real name), i. e., the 


third book; and likewise the fourth, made up 
of poems belonging, as it were, to this intimate 
society of Messala, the Panegyric by some name- 
less author, which, feeble as it is, seems to be 
of that age; the poems in the name of Sulpicia, 
with the concluding one, the thirteenth, a frag- 
ment of Tibullus himself. The best editions of 
Tibullus are by Lachmann, Berol., 1829, and by 
Dissen, Gottingen, 1835. 

Tivur (Tiburs, pl. Tiburtes, Tiburtinus: now 
Tivoli), one of the most ancient towns of La- 
tium, sixteen miles northeast of Rome, situated 
on the slope of a hill (hence called by Horace 
supinum Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio, 
which here forms a magnificent water-fall. It 
is said to have been originally built by the Sic- 
uli, and to have afterward passed into the pos- 
session of the Aborigines and Pelasgi. Accord- 


ing to tradition, it derived its name from Tibur- | 


tus, son of Catillus, who emigrated from Greecc 
with Evander. It was afterward one of the 
chief towns of the Latin league, and became 
subjcct to Rome with the other Latin cities on 
the final subjugation of Latium in B.C. 338. Un- 
der the Romans Tibur continued to be a large 
and flourishing town, since the salubrity and 
beautiful scenery of the place led many of the 
most distinguished Roman nobles to build here 
magnificent villas. Of these the most splendid 
was the villa of the Emperor Hadrian, in the 
extensive remains of which many valuable spec- 
imens of ancient art have been discovered. 
Here also the celebrated Zenobia lived after 
adorning the triumph of her conqueror Aure- 
lian. Horace likewise had a country house 
in the neighborhood of Tibur which he prefer- 
red to all his other residences. The deity chief- 
ly worshipped at Tibur was Hercules; and in 
the neighborhood was the grove and temple of 
the Sibyl Albunea, whose oracles were consult- 
ed from the most ancient times. Vid. ALBU- 
NEA. The surrounding country produced ex- 


cellent olives, and also contained some celebra- | 


ted stone quarries. There was a road from 
Rome leading to Tibur, called Via Tiburtina, 
which was continued from the town under the 
name of the Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adria. 

Ticnis or Tecum. Vid. Tecum. 

Ticniussa (Tecycovoca), a fortress in the ter- 
ritory of Miletus. 

Ticinum (Ticinensis: now Pavia), a town of 
the Levi, or, according to others, of the Insu- 
bres, in Gallia Cisalpina, on the left bank of the 
‘Ticinus. It was subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium ; but it owed its greatness to the Lom- 
bard kings, who made it the capital of their do- 
minions. The Lombards gave it the name of 
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Papia, which it still retains under the slightly 
changed form of Pavia. 
TiciNus (now Tessino), an important river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and after 
| flowing through Lacus Verbanus (now Lago 
| Maggiore), falls into the Po near Ticinum. It 
was upon the bank of this river that Hannibal 
| gained his first victory over the Romans by the 
defeat of P. Scipio, B.C. 218. 

Tirdra, a mountain in Campania, east of Ca- 
pua, near which the Samnites defeated the Cam- 
panians, and wliere at a later time Sulla gained 
a victory over the proconsul Norbanus. On this 
mountain there was a temple of Diana, and also 
one of Jupiter of some celebrity. 

Tirernum. 1. Tinerinum (Tifernates Tiberi- 
ni, pl.: now Citta di Castello), a town of Um- 
bria, near the sourees of the River Tiber, 
whence its surname, and upon the confines of 
Etruria. Near this town the younger Pliny had 
a villa.—2. Meraurense (Tifernates Metauren- 
Ses: now S. Angelo in Vado), a town in Um- 
| bria, cast of the preceding, on the River Metau- 
| rus, Whence its surname.—3. A town in Sam- 
nium, on the River Tifernus. 

Tirernus (now Biferno), a river of Samnium, 
rising in the Apennines, and flowing through 
the country of the Frentani into the Adriatic. 

TicELLiNUs Sorronius, the son of a native 
of Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty and 
obscurity to his handsome person and his un- 
scrupulous character. He was banished to Scyl- 
laceum in Bruttii (A.D. 39-40) for an intrigue 
with Agrippina and Julia Livilla, sisters of Ca- 
ligula. He was probably among the exiles re- 
i stored by Agrippina, after she became empress, 
| since early in Nero's reign he was again in fa- 

vor at court, and on the death of Burrus (63) 
was appointed pretorian prefect jointly with 
Fenius Rufus. Tigellinus ministered to Nero's 
worst passions, and of all his favorites was the 
most obnoxious to the Roman people. He in- 
flamed his jealousy or his avarice against the 
noblest members of the senate and the most 
pliant dependants of the court. In 65, Tigelli- 
nus entertained Nero in his ZEmilian gardens 
with a sumptuous profligacy unsurpassed even 
| in that age, and in the same year shared with 
him the odium of burning Rome, since the con- 
flagration had broken out on the scene of the 
banquet. On Nero's fall he joined with Nym- 
phidius Sabinus, who had succeeded Fenius 
Rufus as pretorian prefect, in transferring the 
allegiance of the soldiers to Galba. The people 
clamorously demanded his death. During the 
brief reign of Galba his life was spared, but on 
the accession of Otho he was compelled to put 
an end to his own life. 

TiceLLius Hermécines. Vid. HERMoGENES. 

Ticranes (Teypúvac), kings of Armenia. I. 
Reigned B.C. 96-56 or 55. He united under 
his sway not only all Armenia, but several of 
the neighboring provinces, such as Atropatene 
and Gordyene, and thus raised himself to a de- 
gree of power far superior to that enjoyed by 
any ofhis predecessors. He assumed the pomp- 
ous title of king of kings, and always appeared 
in publie accompanied by some of his tributary 
princes as attendants. His power was also 
greatly strengthened by his alliance with Mith- 
radates the Great, king of Pontus, whose daugh- 
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ter Cleopatra he had married at an early period 
of his reign. In consequenee of the dissensions 
in the royal family of Syria, 'l'igranes was en- 
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| Tigranes on a height by the River Nicephorius, 


in the valley between Mounts Masius and Ni- 
phates. It was strongly fortified, and peopled 


abled in 83 to make himself master of the whole | chiefly with Macedonians and Greeks, forcibly 
Syrian monarchy from the Euphrates to the | removed from Cappadocia and Cilicia; but, after 


sea. He was now at the summit of his power, 
and continued in the undisputed possession of 
these extensive dominions for nearly fourteen 
years. At the instigation of his son-in-law 
Mithradates, he invaded Cappadocia in 74, and 
is said to have carried off into eaptivity no less 
than three hundred thousand of the inhabit- 
ants, a large portion of whom he settled in his 
newly-founded capital of ‘Tigranocerta. Vid. 
Ticranocerta. In other respects he appears 
to have furnished little support to Mithracates 
in his war against the Romans; but when the 
Romans haughtily demanded from him the 
surrender of Mithradates, who had taken ref- 
uge in his dominions, he returned a peremp- 
tory refusal, accompanied with an express dec- 
laration of war. Lucullus invaded Armenia 
in 69, defeated the mighty liost which Tigranes 
led against him, and followed up his victory 
by the capture of Tigranocerta. In the fol- 
lowing year (68) the united forees of Tigranes 
and Mithradates were again defeated by Lu- 
cullus; but the mutinous disposition of the 
Roman troops prevented Lucullus from gain- 
ing any further advantages over the Armenian 
king, and enabled the latter not only to regain 
his dominions, but also to invade Cappadocia. 
The arrival of Pompey (66) soon changed the 
face of events. Mithradates, after his final de- 
feat by Pompey, once more threw himself upon 
the support of his son-in-law; but Tigranes, 
who suspected him of abetting the designs of 
his son Tigranes, who had rebelled against his 
father, refused to reeeive him, while he himself 
hastened to make overtures of submission to 
Pompey. That general had already advaneed 
into the heart of Armenia under the guidanee 
of the young Tigranes, when the old king re- 
paired in person to the Roman camp, and, pre- 
senting himself as a suppliant before Pompey, 
laid his tiara at his feet. By this aet of humili- 
ation he at once conciliated the favor of the eon- 
queror, who treated him in a friendly manner, 
and left him in possession of Armenia Proper 
with the title of king, depriving him only of the 
provinces of Sophene and Gordyene, whieh he 
erected into a separate kingdom for his son Ti- 
granes. The elder monarch was so overjoyed at 
obtaining these unexpectedly favorable terms, 
that he not only paid the sum of six thousand 
talents demanded by Pompey, but added a large 
sum as a donation to his army, and continued 
ever after the steadfast friend of the Roman gen- 
eral. He died in 56 or 55, and was sueceeded 
by his son Artavasdes.—2. Son of Artavasdes, 
and grandson of the preceding. He was living 
an exile at Rome, when a party of his country- 
men, discontented with the rule of his elder 
brother, Artaxias, sent to request that he should 
be placed on the throne. To this Augustus as- 
sented, and Tiberius was charged with the duty 
of accomplishing it, a task which he effected 
apparently without opposition (B.C. 20). 
TIGRANOCERTA (rà T:ypavóxepra and 7) 'Tcyp., 
2. e., in Armenian, the City of Tigranes: ruins 
at Ser), the later capital of Armenia, built by 
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the defeat of Tigranes by Lueullus under its 
walls, these people were permitted to return to 
their homes. The city was, at the same time, 
partially destroyed ; but it still remained a con- 
siderable plaee. 

Ticris, generally -inos and -1s (0 Téíyp:c, gen- 
erally Tíypidos and "Tíyptoc, also Viypyc, gener- 
ally Tíypgroc: now Tigris), a great river of 
Western Asia, rises from several sources on the 
southern side of that part of the Taurus chain 
ealled Niphates, in Armenia, and flows south- 
east, first through the narrow valley between 
Mount Masius and the prolongation of Mount: 
Niphates, and then througli the great plain which 
is bounded on the east by the last-named ehain, 
till it falls into the head of the Persian Gulf, 
after receiving the Euphrates from the west. 
(Compare Evrnrares.) Its other chief tribu- 
taries, all falling into its eastern side, were the 
NicrPnuonius Or Crew TRITES, the Lycus, the Ca- 


_prus, the Puyscus, the Gorcus, Situas, or De- 
| LAS, the Gynpzs, and the CuoasrEs. 


It divided 
Assyria and Susiana on the east, from Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia, and (at its mouth) Arabia, 
on the west. 'l'he name is sometimes applied 
to the Pasiricris. 

Ticunini, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined 
the Cimbri in invading the eountry of the Allo- 
broges in Gaul, where they defeated the consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, B.C.107. They formed 
in the time of Cesar the most important of the 
four cantons (pag?) into which the Helvetii were 
divided. It was perhaps from this people that 
the town of Tigurum (now Zarich) derived its 
name, though this name does not oceur in any 
ancient writer. 

Tinrnüsiuw (TiAQosctov, TiAóo?cciov, Dor. 
TiAgdcacov : 'TiAdovatoc, Dor. 'T(A9060t00), a town 
in Beotia, situated upon a mountain of the 
same name, south of Lake Copais, and between 
Coronea and Haliartus. It derived its name 
from the fountain Tilphüsa, whieh was saered 
to Apollo, and where Tiresias is said to have 
been buried. 

Tixaevs (Tíuatoc). 1. The historian, was the 
son of Andromachus, tyrant of Tauromenium, 
in Sieily. Timeus attained the age of ninety- 
six ; and though we do not know the exact date 
either of his birth or death, we can not be far 
wrong in placing his birth in B.C. 352, and his 
death in 256. Timeus received instruction 
from Philiseus, the Milesian, a disciple of Isoc- 
rates ; but we have no further partieulars of 
his life, except that he was banished from Sieily 
by Agathocles, and passed his exile at Athens. 
where he had lived fifty years when he wrote 
the thirty-fourth book of his history. The great 
work of Timæus was a history of Sicily from 
the earliest times to 264, in which year Polybius 
commenees the introduetion to his work. This 
history was one of great extent. We have a 
quotation from the thirty-eighth book, and there 
were probably many books afterthis. 'l'hevalue 
and authority of Timeus as an historian have 
been most vehemently attacked by Polybius in 
many parts of his work. Most of the charges 
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of Polybius appear to have been well founded ; : 


but he has not only omitted to mention some 
of the peculiar excellences of Timzus, but has 
even regarded these exccllences as deserving 
the severest censure. Thus ıt was one of the 
great merits of Timeus, for which he is loudly 
denounced by Polybius, that he attempted to 
give the myths in thcir simplest and most gen- 
uine form, as related by the most ancient writ- 
ers. Timeus, also, collected the materials of 
his history with the greatest diligence and care, 
a fact which even Polybius is obliged to admit. 
He likewise paid very great attention to chro- 
nology, and was the first writer who introduced 
the practice of recording events by Olympiads, 
which was adopted by almost all subsequent 
writers of Greek history. The fragments of 
Timeus have been collected by Géller, in his 
De Situ et Origine Syracusarum, Lips., 1818, and 
by Car. and Theod. Müller, in the Fragmenta 
Historic. Grac., Paris, 1841. — 2. Of Locri, in 
Italy, a Pythagorcan philosopher, is said to have 
been a teacher of Plato. There is an extant 
work, bearing his name, written in the Doric 
dialect, and entitled cepi spvyác kóouov kai dvotoc: 
but its gcnuineness is vory doubtful, and it is 
in all probability nothing more than an abridg- 
ment of Plato's dialogue of Timaeus. The best 
edition is by Gelder, Leyden, 1836. — 3. The 
Sophist, wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to 
a certain Gentianus, which is still extant. The 
iime at which he lived is quite uncertain. He 
is usually placed in the third century of the 
Christian era, which produced so many ardent 
admirers of the Platonic philosophy, such as 
Porphyry, Longinus, Plotinus, &c. "The Lexi- 
con is very brief, and bears the title "oT«uaíov 
copuorod Ex TOv roù IlAárovoc AéSewv. It is evi- 
dent that the work has received several inter- 
polations, especially in explanations of words 
occurring in Herodotus. But it is one of great 
value, and the explanations of words are some 
of the very best which have come down to us 
from the ancient grammarians. It has been ed- 
ited by Ruhnken, Leyden, 1754, and again, Ley- 
den, 1789; and by Koch, Leipzig, 1828 and 1833. 

Timacknes (Tiuayévoc), a rhetorician and a 
historian, was a native of Alexandrea, from 
which place he was carried as a prisoner to 
Rome, where he was first employed as a slave 


in menial offices, but being liberated by Faustus | 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, he opened a school | 
of rhetoric, in which he taught with great suc- | 


cess. (Comp. Hor., Ep., i, 19,15.) The Em- 
peror Augustus induced him to write a history 
of his exploits; but having offended Augustus 
by sarcastic remarks upon his family, he was 
forbidden the palace ; whereupon he burned his 
historical works, gave up his rhetorical school, 
and retired from Rome to the house of his 
friend Asinius Pollio at Tusculum. He after- 
ward went to the East, and died at Dabanum in 
Mesopotamia. 

[TiMAGENIDAS (Tiayevidac or -£ónc), a Theban, 
son of Herpys, advised Mardonius in his inva- 
sion of Greece to occupy the passes of Mount 
Citheeron, so as to cut off the re-enforcements 
and supplics that were coming through them to 
the Greeks. After the battle of Plate, his sur- 
render (With that of the other Theban traitors 


to the national cause) was demanded, and he} 
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Was finally given up at his own instigation. 
But instead of a trial, which he had expected, 
lie was sent with the other culprits to Corinth 
by Pausanias, and there put to death.] 
liwawTUES (TipávOnc), a celebrated Greek 
painter at Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius, about B.C. 400. The master- 
piece of Timanthes was his celebrated picture 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which Agamem- 
non was painted with his face hidden in his 
mantle. The ancient critics tell us that the 
picture showed Iphigenia standing by the altar. 
surrounded, among the assistants, by Calchas, 
whose prophetic voice had demanded her sacri- 
ficc, and whose hand was about to complete it ; 
Ulysses, who had brought her from her home, 
and Menelaus, her father’s brother, all manifest- 
ing different degrees of gricf, so that, when the 
artist had painted the sorrow of Calchas, and 
the deeper sorrow of Ulysses, and had added all 
his powers to express the woe of Menclaus, his 
resources were exhausted, and, unable to give 
a powerful expression to the agony of the father, 
he covered his head with a veil. But this is 
clearly not the reason why Timanthes hid the 
face of Agamemnon. The critics ascribe to 
impotence what was the forbearance of judg- 
ment. Timanthes felt like a father: he did not 
hide the face of Agamemnon because it was 
beyond the possibility, but because it was be- 
yond the dignity of expression. If he made 
Agamemnon bear his calamity as a man, he 
made him also feel it as a man. Jt became the 
leader of Greece to sanction the ceremony with 
his presence, but it did not become the father to 
see his daughter beneath the dagger’s point. 

[Timasion (Tyuaciov), a Dardanian, served un- 
der Clearchus in Asia, and afterward joined the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus against Arta- 
xerxes. After the arrest and murder of the 
gencrals by Tissaphernes, Timasion was chosen 
in the place of Clearchus, and he and Xenophon, 
as the youngest, had command of the rear. 
When the army had reached Cotyora, he en- 
deavored to extort money as well as the means 
of conveyance from some of the neighboring 
cities by the report of Xenophon’s intention to 
found a city in Pontus, but was foiled by Xen- 
ophon’s refusing to lend himself to his designs. 
Timasion, in the subscquent movements, contin- 
ued with Xenophon until they crossed over into 
Europe, and also entered with him into the serv- 
ice of Seuthes. After this he probably return- 
ed to Asia with the army, when it entered the 
Spartan service under Thimbron.] 

Timivus (now Timavo), a small river in the 
north of Italy, forming the boundary between 
Istria and Venctia, and falling into the Sinus 
Tergestinus in the Adriatic, between Tergeste 
and Aquileia. This river is frequently cele- 
brated by the poets and other ancient writers, 
who speak of its numerous sources, its lake, 
and its subterraneous passage ; but these ac- 
counts seem, to a great extent, fabulous. 

[Timestas (Tiunolac), or Timestus (Tiuhotog), 
of Clazomenz, was the first founder of the col- 
ony of Abdera in Thrace. He was expelled by 
the Thracians, but was afterward worshipped 
as a hero at Abdera by the Teians, who found- 
ed a second colony at that place. ] 

[TixgsrmaüEUs (Tuugoíüsor), a Trap 
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proxenus of the Mossynæci, sent by the Grecks 
under Xcuophon to treat with the Mossyneci 
about a passage through their territory : in an 
interview between the magistrates of the Mos- 
syneci and the Greek generals, Timesitheus act- 
ed as interpreter. ] 

Timocies (Tioxdj¢), a distinguished Athc- 
nian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who 
lived at a period when the revival of political 
energy, in consequence of the cneroachments 
of Philip, restored to the Middle Comedy mucli 
of the vigor and real aim of the Old. Hce is con- 
spicuous for the freedom with which he dis- 
cussed public men and measures, as well as for 
the number of his dramas and the purity of his 
style. He flourished from about the middle of 
the fourth century B.C. till after 324, so that at 
the beginning of his career he was in part con- 
temporary with Antiphancs, and at the end of 
it with Menander. [The fragments of his Com- 
edies are cdited by Meineke in the Comic. Grac. 
Fragm., vol. ii., 798-811, edit. minor. ] 

[Timocrares (Tiuorpárac). 1. A Lacedemo- 
nian, one of the three counscllors sent to assist 
Cnemus after his first defeat by Phormion in 
the Corinthian Gulf in B.C. 429. In the second 
battle there, shortly after, Timocrates having 
had the vessel, on board which he himself was, 
sunk by an Athenian galley, slew himself, and 
his body was washed into the harbor of Naupac- 
tus.—2. An Athenian, was one of the commis- 
sioners for concluding the fifty years’ truce be- 
tween Athens and Sparta in B.C. 421, and also 
the separate treaty betwcen these statcs in the 
same year.—-3. An Athenian, in B.C. 406, was 
a member of the Council of Five Hundred, be- 
fore which the gcnerals who had conquered at 
Arginuse gave in their account. (Perhaps the 
same as No. 2.)—4. A Rhodian, who was sent 
into Greece by the satrap Tithraustes in D.C. 
395, taking with him fifty talents wherewith to 
bribe the leading men in the several states to 
excite a war against Sparta at home, and so to 
compel the return of Agesilaus from his vic- 
torious carecr in Asia. Plutarch calls him Her- 
mocrates.—5. A Lacedemonian, was one of the 
ambassadors who werc sent to Athens in B.C. 
369 to settle the terms of alliance between the 
Athenians and the Spartans.—6. A Syracusan, 
who commanded a squadron of twelve galleys 
sent by Dionysius the younger to the aid of 
Sparta in B.C. 366. The arrival of this force 
enabled the Spartans to reduce Sellasia, which 
had revolted from them.] 

TimocrEoN (Tiuoxpéwv), of Rhodes, a lyric 
poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious 
spirit of his works, and cspecially for his attacks 
on Themistocles and Simonides. He was a na- 
tive of Ialysus in Rhodes, whence he was ban- 
ished on the then common charge of an inclina- 
tion toward Persia (uzótopóc) ; and in this ban- 
ishment hc was left neglected by "Themistocles, 
who had formerly becn his friend, and his con- 
nection by the ties of hospitality. Timocreon 
was still flourishing after B.C. 471, since one 
of his poems, of which we have a fragment, 
was an attack upon Themistocles after the exile 
of the latter. It appears that Timocreon was 
aman of prodigious strength, whieh he sustain- 
ed by great voracity. 

TimóLEoN (TiuoA£ov), son of Timodemus or 
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Timenetus and Demariste, belonged to one of 
the noblest families at Corinth. His early life 
was stained by a dreadful deed of blood. We 
are told that so ardent was his love of liberty, 
that when his brother Timophanes endeavored. 
to make himself tyrant of their native eity, Ti- 
molcon murdered him rather than allow him to 
destroy the liberty of the statc. The murder 
was perpetrated just before an embassy arrived 
from several of the Greek cities of Sicily, beg- 
ging the Corinthians to send assistancc to the 
island, which was distracted by internal dissen- 
sions, and was expecting an invasion of the 
Carthaginians. It is said that the Corinthians 
were at the very moment of the arrival of the 
Sicilians deliberating respecting Timoleon’s act, 
and had not come to any decision respecting it ; 
and that they avoided the diffieulty of a decision 
by appointing him to the command of the Sicil- 
ian expedition, with the singular provision, that 
if he eonducted himself justly in the command, 
they would regard him as a tyrannicide, and 
honor him aceordingly ; but if otherwise, they 
would punish him as a fratricide. "To whatever 
causes Timoleon owed his appointment, his ex- 
traordinary suecess more than justified the eon- 
fidence whieh had becn reposed in him. His 
history reads almost like a romance ; and yet 
of the main facts of the narrative we can not 
entertain any reasonable doubt. Although the 
Corintliians had readily assented to the requests 
of the Sicilians in the appointment of a com- 
mander, they were not prepared to make many 
sacrifices in their favor, and aceordingly it was 
only with ten triremes and seven hundred mer- 
cenaries that Timoleon sailed from Corinth to 
repel the Carthaginians, and restore order to the 
Sicilian cities. He reached Sicily in B.C. 344, 
and straightway marched against Syracuse, of 
two quarters of which he obtained possession. 
In the following spring (343), Dionysius, despair- 
ing of success, surrendered the citadel to Ti- 
moleon, on condition of his being allowed to de- 
part in safety to Corinth. Vid. Dionysius. 
'Timoleon soon afterward obtained possession of 
the whole of Syracuse. He destroycd the eita- 
del, whieh liad bcen for so many years tlie seat 
and bulwark of the power of the tyrants, and 
restored the democratical form of government. 
He then proceedcd to expel tlie tyrants from the 
other Greek cities of Sicily, but was interrupt- 
ed in this undertaking by a formidable invasion 
of the Carthaginians, who landed at Lilybeum 
in 339, with an immense army, under the com- 
mand of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, consisting of 
seventy thousand foot and ten thousand horse. 
Such an overwhelming force struck tlic Grecks 
with consternation and dismay. So great was 
their alarm, that Timoleon could only induce 
twelve thousand men to march with hiin against 
the Carthaginians. But with this small force 
he gaincd a brilliant vietory over the Carthagin- 
ians on the river Crimissus (339.) This vie- 
tory justly ranks as one of the greatest gained 
by Greeks over barbarians. The booty which 
Timoleon aequired was prodigious ; and some 
of the riehest of the spoils he sent to Corinth 
and other cities in Greece, thus diffusing the 
glory of his victory throughout the mother coun- 
try. Timoleon now resolved to carry into exe- 
eution his project of expelling all the tyrants 
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from Sicily. Of these, two of the most power- 
ful, Hicetas of Lecntini, and Mamercus of Ca- 
tana, had recourse to the Carthaginians for as- 
sistance, who sent Gisco to Sicily with a fleet 
of scventy ships and a body of Greek mercena- 
ries. Although Gisco gained a few successes 
at first, the war was, upon the whole, favorable 
to Timoleon, and the Carthaginians were there- 
fore glad to conclude a treaty with the latter in 
338, by which the River Halycus was fixed as 
the boundary of the Carthaginian and Greek 
dominions in Sicily. It was during the war 
with Gisco that Hicetas fell into the hands of 
Timoleon, and was massacred by his order. His 
wife and daughters were carried to Syracuse, 
where they were executed by the pcople, as a 
satisfaction to the manes of Dion, whose wife 
Arete and sister Aristomache had both been put 
to death by Hicetas. This is one of the greatest 
stains upon ‘Timoleon’s character, as he might 
easily have saved these unfortunate women if 
he had chosen. After the treaty between the 
Carthaginians and Timoleon, Mamercus, being 
unable to maintain himself in Catana, fled to 
Messana, where he took refuge with Hippon, 
tyrant of that city. Timolcon quickly followed, 
and besieged Messana so vigorously by sea and 
land, that Hippon, despairing of holding out, 
attempted to escape by sea, but was taken and 
put to death in the public theatre. Mamercus 
now surrendered, stipulating only for a public 
trial before the Syracusans, with the condition 
that Timoleon should not appear as his accuser. 
But as soon as he was brought into the assem- 
ply at Syracuse, the people refused to hear him, 
and unanimously condeinned him to death. Thus 
almost all the tyrants were expelled from the 
Greek cities in Sicily, and a democratical form 
of government established in their place. Ti- 
moleon, however, was in reality the ruler of Si- 
cily, for all the states consulted him on every | 
matter of importance ; and the wisdom of his 

rule is attested by thc flourishing condition of 

the island for several years even after his death. 

He did not, however, assume any title or office, 

but resided as a private citizen among the Syr- 

acusans. Timoleon died in 337, having become 

blind a short time before his death. He was 

buried at the public expense in the market-place 

at Syracuse, where his monument was after- 

ward surrounded with porticoes and a gymna- 

sium, which was called after him the Timoleon- 

teum. Annual games were also instituted in 

his honor. 

'TisowXcuus (Tuópayoc) a distinguished 
painter of Byzantium, lived in the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar (according to Pliny), who purchased 
two of his pictures, the Ajax and Medea, for the 
immense sum of eighty Attic talents, and ded- 
icated them in the temple of Venus Genitrix. 
Jt has been supposed, however, by some mod- 
ern writers, that Timomachus lived at an ear- 
lier period. 

Timon (Tígov). 1. The son of Timarchus of 
Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Skeptics, 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about B.C. 279, and onward. He first studied 
philosophy at Megara, under Stilpon, and then 
returned home and married: He next went to 
Elis with his wife, and heard Pyrrhon, whose 
tenets he adopted. Driven from Elis by strait- 
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ened circumstances, he spent some time on the 
Hellespont and the Propontis, and taught at 
Chalcedon as a sophist with such success that 
he realized a fortune. He then removed to 
Athens, where he passed the remainder of his 
life, with the exception of a short residence at 
Thebes. He died at the age of almost ninety. 
Timon appears to have been endowed by nature 
With a powerful and active mind, and with that 
quick perception of the follies of men which be- 
trays its possessor into a spirit of universal dis- 
trust both of men and truths, so as to make him 
a skeptic in philosophy and a satirist in every 
thing. He wrote numerous works both in prose 
and poetry. The most celebrated of his poems 
were the satiric compositions called Silli (cíA- 
Aot), a word of somewhat doubtful ctymology, 
but which undoubtedly describes mctrical com- 
positions of a character at once ludicrous and 
sarcastic. The invention of this species of 
poetry is ascribed to Xenophanes of Colophon. 
Vid. XenopHanes. The Silli of Timon were in 
thrce books, in the first of which he spoke in his 
own person, and the other two are in the form 
of a dialogue between the author and Xenopha- 
nes of Colophon, in which Timon proposed ques- 
tions, to which Xenophanes replied at length. 
The subject was a sarcastic account of the ten- 
ets of all philosophers, living aud dead; an un- 
bounded field for skepticism and satire. They 
were in hexameter verse, and, from the way in 
which they are mentioned by the ancient writ- 
ers, as well as froin the few fragments of them 
which have come down to us, it is evident that 
they were very admirable productions of their 
kind. The fragments of his poems are collected 
by Wolke, De Graecorum Sillis, Varsav., 1820; 
and by Paul, Dissertatio de Sillis, Berol , 1821.— 
2. The Misanthrope (ó y:oávOporos), lived in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. He was an 
Athenian, of the demos of Colyttus, and his 
father’s name was Echecratides. In conse- 
quence of the ingratitude he experienced, and 
the disappointments he suffered from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded himself en- 
tirely from the world, admitting no one to his 
society except Alcibiades, in whose reckless and 
variable disposition he probably found pleasure 
in tracing and studying an image of the world 
he had abandoned ; and at last hc is said to have 
died in consequence of refusing to suffer a sur- 
geon to come to him to set a broken limb. One 
of Lucian's pieces bears his name. 

[TimopHines (Tusooóávygc), the brother of Ti- 
moleon. Vid. ''iworEow.] 

Timórn£us (Tyuódeos). 1. Son of Conon, the 
famous general, was himself a distinguished 
Athenian general. He was first appointed to 
a public command in B.C. 378, and from this 
time his name frequently occurs as one of the 
Athenian generals down to 356. In this year 
he was associated with Iphicrates, Menestheus, 
and Chares in the command of the Athenian 
fleet. In consequence of his conduct in this 
war, he was arraigned in 354, and condemned 
to the crushing fine of one hundred talents 
(more than £24,000). Being unable to pay the 
fine, he withdrew to Chalcis in Eubæa, where 
he died shortly after. The Athenians sub- 
sequently remitted nine tenths of the penalty, 
and allowed his son Conon to e. the re- 
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mainder on the repair of the walls, whieh the 
famous Conon had restored.—2. Son of Clear- 
chus, the tyrant of Heraelea on the Euxine, 
whom he succeeded in the sovereignty B.C. 
353. There is extant a letter addressed to him 
by Isocrates.—3. A celebrated musician and 
poet of the later Athenian dithyramb, was a 
native of Miletus, and the son of Thersander. 
He was born B.C. 446, and died in 357, in the 
ninetieth year of hisage. Of the details of his 
life we have very little information. He was 
at first unfortunate in his professional efforts. 
Even the Athenians, fond as they were of nov- 
elty, were offended at the bold innovations of 
'Timotheus, and hissed off his performance. On 
this occasion it is said that Euripides encour- 
aged Timotheus by the predietion that he would 
soon have the theatres at his feet. This predic- 
tion appears to have been accomplished in the 
vast popularity which Timotheus afterward en- 
joyed. The Ephesians rewarded him, for bis 
dedicatory hymn to Diana (Artemis), with the 
sum of one thousand pieces of gold ; and the last 
aceomplishment by which the education of the 
Arcadian youth was finished, was learning the 
nomes of Timotheus and Philoxenus. Timo- 
theus is said to have died in Macedonia. He 
delighted in the most artifieial and intrieate 
forms of musical expression, and he used in- 
strumental musie, without a vocal accompani- 
ment, to a greater extent than any previous 
composer. Perhaps the most important of his 
innovations, as the means of introducing all 
the others, was his addition to the number of 
the strings of the cithara. Respecting the pre- 
cise nature of that addition the ancient writers 
are not agreed ; but it is most improbable, from 
the whole evidence, that the lyre of Timotheus 
had eleven strings. Itis said that, when Timo- 
theus visited Sparta, and entered the musical 
contest at Carnea, one of the ephors snatched 
away his lyre, and cut from it the strings, four 
in number, by which it exceeded the seven- 
stringed lyre of Terpander, and, as a memorial 
of this public vindication of the ancient simplic- 
ity of music, and for a warning to future inno- 
vators, the Lacedamonians hung up the muti- 
lated lyre of Timotheus in their Scias. With 
regard to the subjects of his compositions, and 
the manner in whieh he treated them, we have 
abundant evidence that he even went beyond 
the other musicians of the period in the liber- 
ties which he took with the ancient myths, in 
the attempt to make his music imitative as well 
as expressive, and in the confusion of the dif. 
ferent departments of lyric poetry; in one word, 
in the application of that false principle, which 
also misled his friend Euripides, that pleasure 
is the end of poetry.—4. A distinguished flute- 
player of Thebes, flourished under Alexander 
the Great, on whom his music made so power- 
ful an impression, that once, in the midst of a 
performance by Timotheus of an Orthian Nome 
to Athena, Alexander started from his seat and 
seized his arms.—5. A statuary and sculptor, 
whose country is not mentioned, but who be- 
longed to the later Attic schoot of the time of 
Scopas and Praxiteles. He was one of the art- 
ists who executed the bas-reliefs which adorned 
the frieze of the Mausoleum, about B.C. 352. 
[Tina (now Tyne), a river of Britannia, north 
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of the Vedra, marking the eastern termination 
of the wall of Hadrian.] | 

Tiwers (h Tiyyig: now Tangier), a city of 
Mauretania, on the southern coast of the Fre- 
tum Gaditanum (now Straits of Gibraltar), was 
a place of very great antiquity. It was made 
by Augustus a free city, aud by Claudius a eol- 
ony, and the capital of Mauretania Tingitana. 

'Tisía (now Timia), a small river in Umbria, 
rising near Spoletium, and falling into the Ti- 
ber after receiving the Clitumnus. 

(Tina. Vid. Sipna.] 

[Tieuys (Tióvc), son of Hagnius, or, according; 
to others, of Phorbas, born at Tiphe or Siphe 
in Boeotia, or at Aphormium, in the territory of 
the Thespians, was the pilot of the Argo, but 
died before the Argonauts reaehed Colchis.] 

'TinEsias (Tetpyoiac), a Theban, son of Eu- 
eres and Chariclo, was one of the most renown- 
ed soothsayers in all antiquity. He was blind 
from his seventh year, but lived to a very old 
age. It was believed that his blindness was 
oceasioned by his having revealed to men things 
which they ought not to have known, or by his 
having seen Athena while she was bathing, on 
which occasion the goddess deprived him of 
sight by sprinkling water upon his face. Chari- 
clo prayed to Minerva (Athena) to restore his 
sight, but as the goddess was unable to do this, 
she conferred upon him the power of under- 
standing the voices of birds, and gave him a 
staff, with the help of which he eould walk as 
safely as if he had his eyesight. Another tra- 
dition accounts for his blindness in the follow- 
ing manner. Onee, when on Mount Citheron 
(others say Cyllene), he saw a male and a fe- 
male serpent together; he struck at them with 
his staff, and as he happened to kill the female, 
he himself was metamorphosed into a woman. 
Seven years later he again saw two serpents, 
and now killing the male, he again beeame a 
man. It was for this reason that Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Juno (Hera), when disputing whether a man 
or a woman had more enjoyments, referred the 
matter to Tiresias, who declared that women 
enjoyed more pleasure than men. Juno (Hera), 
indignant at the answer, deprived him of sight, 
but Jupiter (Zeus) gave him the power of proph- 
ecy, and granted him a life which was to last 
for seven or nine generations. In the war of 
the Seven against Thebes, he deelared that 
Thebes should be victorious if Menceeus would 
saerifice himself; and during the war of the 
Epigoni, when the Thebans had been defeated, 
he advised them to commence negotiations of 


'peaee, and to avail themselves of the opportu- 


nity that would thus be afforded them to take 
to flight." He himself fled with them (or, ae- 
cording to others, he was earried to Delphi-as 
a captive), but on his way he drank from the 
well of Tilphossa and died. His daughter Man- 
to (or Daphne) was sent by the vietorious Ar- 
gives to Delphi as a present to Apollo. Even 
in tlie lower world Tiresias was believed to re- 
tain tlie powers of perception, while the souls 
of otlier mortals were mere shades, and there 
also lie continued to use his golden staff. His 
tomb was shown in the neighborhood of the 
Tilphusian well near Thebes, aud in Macedonia 
likewise The plaee near T hebes where he had 
observed the birds was pointed out as a remark- 
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able spot even in latertimes. The blind secr 
Tiresias acts so prominent a part in the myth- 
ical history of Greece that there is scarcely any 
event with which he is not connected in some 
Way or other; and this introduction of the seer 
in so many occurrences separated by long in- 
tervals of time, was facilitated by the belief in 
his long life. 

[Tinisazus (Tipíbados). Vid. Teripazus.] 

TIRIDATES Or TERIDATES (Trpidarnc). 1. The 
second king of Parthia. Vid. Arsaces II.—2. 
King of Armenia, and brother of Vologeses I. 
(Arsaces, No. 23), king of Parthia. He was 
made King of Armenia by his brother, but was 
driven out of the kingdom by Corbulo, the Ro- 
man general, and finally received the Arme- 
nian crown from Nero at Rome in A.D 63. 

Tiro, M. Turrius, the freedman of Cicero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection. He 
appears to have been a man of very amiable dis- 
position and highly-cultivated intellect. He was 
not only the amanuensis of the orator, and his 
assistant in literary labor, but was himself an 
author of no mean reputation, and notices of 
several works from his pen have been preserved 
by ancient writers. It is supposed by many 
that Tiro was the chief agent in bringing to- 
gether and arranging the works of his illustri- 
ous patron, and in preserving his correspond- 
ence from being dispersed and lost. After the 
death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood of Puteoli, where he lived until 
he reached his hundredth year. It is usually 
believed that Tiro was the inventor of the art 
of short-hand writing among the Romans ; and 
hence abbreviations of this description, which 
are common in MSS. from the sixth century 
downward, have very generally been designa- 
ted by the learned as Note Tironiane. 

Tiryns (Tipvve, -vvOoc: Tepúvbtos), an ancient 
town in Argolis, southeast of Argos, and one of 
the most ancient in all Greece, is said to have 
been founded by Preetus, the brother of Acris- 
jus, who built the massive walls of the city with 
the help of the Cyclopes. Pretus was succeed- 
ed by Perseus; and it was here that Hercules 
was brought up. Hence we find his mother Alc- 
mena called Tirynthia, and the hero himself Ti- 
rynthius. Homer represents Tiryns as subject 
to Argos; the town was at a later time destroyed 


by the Argives, and most of the inhabitants | 


were removed to Argos. Tiryns was built upon 
a hill of small extent, rising abruptly from the 
dead level of the surrounding country. The re- 
mains of the city are some of the most interest- 
ing in all Greece, and are, with those of Myce- 
ne, the most ancient specimens of what is called 
Cyclopian architecture. They consist of masses 
of enormous stones, rudely piled in tiers above 
one another. 

Tisamiinus (Ticanevós.) 1. Son of Orestes 
and Hermione, was king of Argos, but was de- 
prived of his kingdom when the Heraclide in- 
vaded Peloponnesus. He was slain in a battle 
against the Heraclidee, and his tomb was after- 
ward shown at Helice, from which place his re- 
mains were subsequently removed to Sparta by 
cominand of an oracle.—2. Son of Thersander 
and Demonassa, was king of Thebes, and the 
father of Autesion.—3. An Elean soothsayer, 
of the family of the Clytiade. He was assured 
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by the Delphic oracle that he should be success- 
ful in five great conflicts. Supposing this to be 
a promise of distinction as an athlete, he de- 
voted himself to gymnastic exercises; but the 
Spartans, understanding the oracle to refer, not 
to gymnastic, but to military victories, made 
great offers to Tisamenus to induce him to take 


With their kings the joint command of their ar- 


mies. This he refused to do on any terms short 
of receiving the full franchise of their city, which 
the Spartans eventually granted. He was pres- 
ent with the Spartans at the battle of Platee, 
B.C. 379, which was the first of the five con- 
flicts referred to by the oracle. ‘The second 
was with the Argives and Tegeans at Tegea; 
the third, with the Arcadians at Dipwea; the 
fourth was the third Messenian War (465-455); 
aud the last was the battle of Tanagra, with the 
Athenians and their allies, in 457. 

Tisía (Tisiates, pl.), a town in Bruttium, in 
the Sila Silva, of uncertain site. 

(T1s14s, of Syracuse, one of the earliest writ- 
ers on rhetoric, a pupil of Corax, who was said to 
have invented the rhetorical art. Vid. Corax.] 

Tisicrates, an eminent Greek statuary of the 
school of Lysippus, to whose works those of 
Tisicrates so nearly approached that many of 
them were scarcely to be distinguished from the 
works of the master. 

TisirnóNs. Vid. Eumenipes. 

Tissa (Tissiensis, Tissinensis), a town in Si- 
cily north of Mount ZEtna. 

'issaPHERNES (Ticoapépoas), a famous Per- 
sian, who was appointed satrap of Lower Asia 
in B.C. 414. He espoused the cause of the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian war, but he did 
not give them any effectual assistance, since his 
policy was not to allow either Spartans or Athe- 
nians to gain the supremacy, but to exhaust 
the strength of both parties by the continuance 
ofthe war. His plans, however, were thwarted 
by the arrival of Cyrus in Asia Minor in 407. 
This prince supplied the Lacedemonians with 
cordial and effectual assistance. Tissaphernes 
and Cyrus were not on good terms; and after 
the death of Darius, they were engaged in con- 
tinual disputes about the cities in the satrapy 
of the former, over which Cyrus claimed domin- 
ion. The ambitious views of Cyrus toward the 
throne at length became manifest to T'issapher- 
nes, who lost no time in repairing to the king 
with infurmation of the danger. At the battle 
of Cunaxa in 401, he was one of the four gen- 
erals who commanded the army of Artaxerxes, 
and his troops were the only portion of the left 
wing tliat was not put to flight by the Greeks. 
When the ten thousand had begun their retreat, 
Tissaphernes professed his great anxiety to 
serve them, and promised to conduct them 
home in safety. In the course of the march 
he treacherously arrested Clearchus and four 
of the other generals, who were put to death. 
After this, Tissaphernes annoyed and harassed 
the Grecks in their march, without, however, 
seriously impeding it, till they reached the Car- 
duchian Mountains, at which point he gave up 
the pursuit. Not long after, Tissaphernes, as a 
reward for his great services, was invested by 
tlie king, in addition to his own satrapy, with 
all the authority Which Cyrus had enjoyed in 
Western Asia. On his arrival he claimed do- 
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minion over the Ionian cities, which applied to 
Sparta for aid. ‘Their request was granted, and 
the Spartans carried on war against "T'issaplier- 
nes with success for some years under the com- 
mand successively of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, 
and Agesilaus (400-395). The continued want 
of success on the part of Tissaphernes led to 
grievous complaints against him; and the 
charges were transmitted to court, where they 
were hacked by all the influence of Parysatis, 
eager for revenge on the enemy of Cyrus, her 
favorite son. The result was, that Tithraustes 
was commissioned hy the king to put Tissapher- 
nes to death and to succeed him in his govern- 
ment, which was accordingly done (395). 
Titanes (Tirdvec, sing. Trav, Ion. Teriveg : 
fem. Tiravidec, sing. Teravic). 1. The sons and 
daughters of Celus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge), 
originally dwelt in heaven, whence they are 
called Oopavíovec or Ovpavíóai. They were 
twelve in number, six sons and six daughters, 
namely, Oceanus, Ceeus, Crius, Hyperion, lap- 
etus, Cronus, Thia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Pheebe, and Tethys; but their names are dif- 
ferent in other accounts. Tt is said that Uranus 
(Ceelus), the first ruler of the world, threw his 
sons, the Hecatoncheires (hundred-lianded)— 
Briareus, Cottys, Gyes, and the Cyclopes Ar- 
ges, Steropes, and Brontes — into Tartarus. 
Gea (Terra), indignant at this, persuaded the 
Titans to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus (Saturn) an adamantine sickle. They 
did as their mother bade them, with the excep- 
tion of Oceanus. Cronus (Saturn), with his 
sickle, unmanned his father, and threw the part 
into the sea: from the drops of his blood there 
arose the Erinyes Alecto, Tisiphone, and Me- 
gera. The Titans then deposed Uranus (Ce- 
lus), liberated their brothers who had been 
cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus (Saturn) 
to the throne. But Cronus (Saturn) hurled the 
Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his 
sister Rhea. Having been foretold by Goa 
(Terra) and Uranus (Celus) that he should be 
dethroned by one of his own children, he swal- 
lowed successively his children Hestia (Vesta), 
Demeter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), 
and Poseidon(Neptune). Rhea, therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zeus (Jupiter), went to 
Crete, and gave birth to the child in the Dictaan 
Cave, where lie was brought up by the Curetes. 
When Zeus (Jupiter) had grown up, he availed 
nimself of the assistance of Thetis, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, who gave to Cronus (Saturn) 
a potion which caused him to bring up the stone 
and the children he had swallowed. United 
with his brothers and sisters, Zeus (Jupiter) 
now began the contest against Cronus (Saturn) 
and the ruling Titans. This contest (usually 
called the Titanomachia) was carried on in 
Thessaly, Cronus (Saturn) and the Titans oc- 
eupying Mount Othrys, and the sons of Cronus 
(Saturn) Mount Olympus. It lasted ten years, 
till at length Gea (Terra) promised victory to 
Zeus (Jupiter) if he would deliver the Cyclopes 
and Hecatoncheires from Tartarus. Zeus (Ju- 
piter) aecordingly slew Campe, who guarded the 
Cyelopes, and the latter furnished him with 
thunder and lightning. The Titans then were 
overcome, and hurled down into a cavity below 
Tartarus, and the Hecatoncheires were set to 
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guard them. It must be observed that the fight 
of the Titans is sometimes confounded by an- 
cient writers with the fight of the Gigantes.— 
2. The name Titans is also given to those di- 
vine or semi-divine beings who were descended 
from the Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecate, 
Latona, Pyrrha, and especially Helios (the Sun) 
and Selene (the Moon) as the children of Hype- 
rion and Thia, and even the descendants of 
Helios, such as Circe. 

Trrarisius (Terapñoros : now Elassonitiko or 
Xeraghi), a river of Thessaly, also called Euro- 
pus, rising in Mount Titarus, flowing through 
the country of the Perrhobi, and falling into the 
Peneus southeast of Phalanna. Its waters were 
impregnated with an oily substance, whence it 
was said to be a branch of the infernal Styx. 

'Tirnóxus (T:0wvóc), son of Laomedon and 
Strymo, and brother of Priam. By the prayers 
of Eos (Aurora), who loved him, he obtained 
from the gods immortality, but not eternal youth, 
in consequence of which he completely shrunk 
together in his old age, whence an old decrepit 
man was proverbially called Tithonus. As he 
could not die, Eos (Aurora) changed him into a 
cicada. 

Tirmóría. Vid. Neon. 

Tirnraustes (Tibpavorac), a Persian, wno 
succeeded Tissaphernes in his satrapy, and put 
him to death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
B.C. 395. Being unable to make peace with 
Agesilaus, he sent Timocrates, the Rhodian, 
into Greece with fifty talents, to distribute 
among the leading men in the several states, in 
order to induce them to excite a war against 
Sparta at home. 

TirianNus, Junius, a Roman writer, was the 
father of the rhetorician Titianus, who taught 
the younger Maximinus. The elder Titianus 
may therefore be placed in the reigns of Com- 
modus, Pertinax, and Severus. He was called 
the ape of his age, because he had imitated 
every thing. All his works are lost. 

Trrinius, a Roman dramatist, whose produc- 
tions belonged to the department of the Come- 
dia Togata, is commended by Varro on account 
of the skill with which he developed the char- 
acters of the personages whom he brought upon 
the stage. It appears that he was younger than 
Cecilius, but older than Terence, and flourished 
about B.C. 170. The names of upward of 
fourteen plays, together with a considerable 
number of short fragments, have been preserv- 
ed by the grammarians. 

Trríus Serrimíius. Vid. SEPTIMIUS. 

[Trrormus (Tíropuoc), a herdsman of ZEtolia, 
renowned for his great strength, which so far 
surpassed that of the celebrated Milo of Cro- 
tona, that the latter is said to have exclaimed, 
on witnessing a display of his physical powers, 
“Oh, Jupiter! hast thou begotten in this man 
another Hercules for us !”] 

Trrus FLavius Saninus Vesrasianus, Roman 
emperor A.D. 79-81, commonly called by his 
prenomen 'Trrus, was the son of the Emperor 
Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. He 
was born-on the 30th of December, A.D. 40. 
When a young man he served as tribunus mil- 
itum in Britain and in Germany with great 
credit. After having been questor, he had the 
command of a legion, and served under hig 
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father in the Jewish wars. Vespasian returned 
to Italy after he had been proclaimed emperor 
on the first of July, A.D. 69; but Titus remain- 
ed in Palestine to prosecute the siege of Jeru- 
salem, during which he showed the talents of 
a general with the daring of a soldier. The 
siege of Jerusalem was concluded by the cap- 
ture of the place on the 8th of September, 70. 
Titus returned to Italy in the following year 
(71), and triumphed at Rome with his father. 
He also received the title of Cesar, and became 
the associate of Vespasian in the government. 
His conduct at this time gave no good promise, 
and the people looked upon him as likely to be 
another Nero. He was accused of being ex- 
cessively addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
of indulging lustful passions in a scandalous 
way, and of putting suspected persons to death 
with very little ceremony. His attachment to 
Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II., also made 
him unpopular. Titus became acquainted with 
her when he was in Judea, and after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem she followed him to Rome 
with her brother Agrippa, and both of them 
lodged in the emperor’s residence. It was said 
that Titus had promised to marry Berenice, 
but as this intended nnion gave the Romans 
great dissatisfaction, he sent her away from 
Rome after he became emperor. "Titus suc- 
ceeded his father in 79, and his government 
proved an agreeable surprise to those who had 
anticipated a return of the times of Nero. His 
brother Domitian was accused of having enter- 
tained designs against Titus; but, instead of 
punishing him, Titus endeavored to win his 
affection, and urged him not to attempt to gain 
by criminal means that power which he would 
one day have in a legitimate way. During his 
whole reign Titus displayed a sincere desire for 
the happiness of the people, and he did all that 
he could to relieve them in times of distress. 
He assumed the office of pontifex maximus aft- 
er the death of his father, and with the purpose, 
as he declared, of keeping his hands free from 
blood ; a resolution which he kept. Two patri- 
cians, who were convicted by the senate of a 
conspiracy against him, were pardoned, and 
treated with kindness and confidence. He 
checked all prosecutions for the crime of lesa 
majestas, and he severcly punished all informers. 
The first year of his reign is memorable for the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, which desolated a 
large part of the adjacent country, and buried 
with lava and ashes the towns of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Titus endeavored to repair the 
ravages of this great eruption : he sent two con- 
sulars with money to restore the ruincd towns, 
and he applied to this purpose the property of 
those who had been destroyed, and had left no 
next of kin. At the beginning of the following 
year (80) there was a great fire at Rome, which 
lasted three days and three nights, and destroy- 
ed the Capitol, the library of Augustus, the the- 
atre of Pompeius, and other public buildings, 
besides many houses. The cmperor declared 
that he should consider all the loss as his own, 
and he set about repairing it with great activity ; 
he took even the decorations of the imperial 
residences, and sold them to raise money. The 
ernption of Vesuvius was followed by a dread- 
ful pestilence, which called for fresh exertions 
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on the part of the benevolent emperor. In this 
year he completed the great amphitheatre called 
the Colossenm, which had been commenced by 
his father; and also the baths called the baths 
of Titus. The dedication of these two edifices 
was celebrated by spectacles which lasted one 
hundred days; by a naval battle in the old 
naumachia, and fights of gladiators : on one day 
alone five thousand wild animals are said to 
have been exhibited, a number which we may 
reasonably suspect to be exaggerated. Ile died 
on the thirteenth of September, 81, after a reign 
of two years, two months, and twenty days. 
He was in the forty-first year ofhis age. There 
were suspicions that he was poisoned by Domi- 
tian. There is a story that Domitian came be- 
fore Titns was dead, and ordered him to be de- 
serted by those about him: aecording to an- 
other story, hc ordered him to be thrown into a 
vessel full of snow, under the pretext of cooling 
his fever. "litus was suceceded by his brother 
Domitian. His daughter Julia Sabina was mar- 
ried to Flavius Sabinus, his cousin, the son of 
Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian. 
Titus is said to have written Greek poems and 
tragedies; he was very familiar with Greek. 
He also wrote many letters in his father's name 
during Vespasian's life, and drew up edicta. 

Tiryus (Tirvéc), son of Terra (Gea), or of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Elara, the daughter of Or- 
chomenus, was a giant in Enbeea. Instigated 
by Juno (Hera), he attempted to offer violence 
to Latona (Leto) or Diana (Artemis), when she 
passed through Panopzus to Pytho, but he was 
killed by the arrows of Diana (Artemis) or Apol- 
lo; aecording to others, Jupiter (Zeus) destroy- 
ed him with a flash of lightning. He was then 
cast into Tartarus, and there he lay outstretch- 
ed on the ground, covering nine acres, with two 
vultures or snakes devouring his liver. His de- 
struction by the arrows of Diana (Artemis) and 
Apollo was represented on the throne of Apollo 
at Amycle. 

Tius or Tium (Tíoc, Tiov, also Ttov: now 
Tios or Tilios), a sea-port town of Bithynia, on 
the River Billeus; a colony from Miletus, and 
the native place of Phileterus, the founder of 
the Pergamene kingdom. 

TLEPOLEMUs (T2yróAeuoc), son of Hercules by 
Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, or by Astydamia, 
daughter of Amyntor. He was King of Argos, 
but after slaying his uncle Licymnius he was 
obliged to take to flight ; and, in conformity with 
the command of an oracle, he settled in Rhodes, 
where he built the towns of Lindos, Ialysus, and 
Camirus. He joined the Grecks in the Trojan 
war With nine ships, but was slain by Sarpedon. 

Tios (TAde, gen. T26 : TAwetc, TAoírgc: ru- 
ins near Doover), a considerable city in the inte- 
rior of Lycia. about two and a half miles east 
of the River Xanthus, on the road leading over 
Mount Massicytus to Cibyra. 

Tmarus. Vid. Tomarus. . 

TwóLus (Tuó%oc), god of Mount Tmolus in 
Lydia, is described as the husband of Pluto (or 
Omphale) and father of Tantalus, and is said to 
have decided the musical contest between Apol- 
lo and Pan. i 

TmóLus or Tiwonus (TuoAoc: now Kisilja 
Musa Dagh), a celebrated mountain of Asia 
Minor, running east and west - the cen- 
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tre of Lydia, and dividing the plain of the Her- 
mus, on the north, from that of the Cayster, on 
the south. At its eastern end it joins Mount 
Messogis, thus entirely inelosing the valley of 
the Cayster. On the west, after throwing out 
the northwestern branch ealled Sipylus, it runs 
far out into the /Egean, forming, under the name 
of Mimas, the great Jonian peninsula, beyond 
whieh it is still further prolonged in the island 
of Chios. On its northern side are the sourees 
of the Pactolus and the Cogamus ; on its south- 
ern side those of the Cayster. It produeed 
wine, saffron, zinc, and gold. 

Tocáta, Gattis. Vid. GALLIA. 

TorsiXcuw (now Zulpich) a town of Gallia 
Belgiea, on the road from Colonia Agrippina to 
Treviri. 

Toventinum (Tolinas, -atis: now Tolentino), 
a town of Picenum, on a height on the River 
Flusor (now Chiente). 

TortNus or TeLonivs (now Z'urano), a river 
in the land of the Sabines, rising in the country 
of the Marsi and Equi, and falling into the 
Velinus. . 

ToLkrum (now Toledo), the eapital of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraeonensis, situated on 
the River Tagus, which nearly encompasses the 
town, and upon seven hills. Aecording to tra- 
dition, lt was founded by Jews, who fled thither 
when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and who called it Toledoth, or the “ eity of gen- 
erations.” It was taken by the Romans under 
the proeonsul M. Fulvius, B.C. 192, when it is 
deseribed as a small but fortified town. It was 
eelebrated in ancient, as well as in modern 
times, for the manufaetory of swords; but it 
owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. 1t still 
contains many Roman remains. 

ToListoBOG1, ToListoBos1 (ToAtcrobóyto:, To- 
Atorobdiot, ToAtcroboyiot). Vid. GALATIA. 

[TorxipEs (ToApidyc). 1. An Athenian gen- 
eral, who ravaged the coast of the Peloponne- 
sus in B.C. 455, burned the Spartan arsenal at 
Gythium, took Naupactus, and settled there the 
Messenians who left their eountry on its eon- 
quest by the Spartans. He afterward under- 
took an expedition to quell a disturbance in 
Cheronea and Orchomenus, but was defeated 
and slain.—2. An Elean, a herald in the Greek 
army of Cyrus, considered the best herald of 
his day.] 

TóLórnon (ToAoóóv : ''oAoóóvtoc), also called 
CoLórnóx (KoAoóóv), a town of Locris, on the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

T'otosa (now Tolouse), a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the eapital of the Teetosages, was 
Situated on the Garumna, near the frontiers of 
Aquitania. It was subsequently made a Roman 
colony, and was surnamed Palladia. It was a 
large and wealthy town, and eontained a cele- 
brated temple, in which great riches were de- 
posited. In this temple there is said to have 
been preserved a great part of the booty taken 
by Brennus from the temple at Delphi. The 
town and temple were plundered by the eonsul 
Q. Servilius Cepio in B.C. 106; but the sub- 
sequent destruction of his army and his own 
unhappy fate were regarded as a divine punish- 
ment for his saerilegious act. Hence arose the 
proverb Aurum Tolosanum habei. There are ; 
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the ruins of a small amphitheatre and some 
other Roman remains at the modern town. 

[‘To.umnics, an augur among the Rutuhans, 
who distinguished himself by his bravery, was 
the means of preventing the eompletion of a 
friendly compact between Turnus and Æneas, 
and was slain in the subsequent conflict. ] 

Totumnivus, Lar, king of the Veientes, to 
whom Fidenae revolted in B.C. 438, and at 
whose instigation the inhabitants of Fidene 
slew the four Roman ambassadors who had 
been sent to Fidenz to inquire into the reasons 
of their recent eonduet. Statues of these am- 
bassadors were placed on the Rostra at Rome, 
where they continued till a late time. In the 
war which followed, Tolumnius was slain in 
single eombat by Cornelius Cossus, who dedi- 
cated his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, the second of the three instanees in whieh 
the spolia opima were won. 

Tómirus or Tmarus (Tónuapoc, Tuápos : now 
Tomaro), a mountain in Epirus, in the district 
Molossia, between the Lake Pambotis and the 
River Araehthus, near Dodona. 

Toueus (Toueúc: now Kondozoni) a mount- 
ain in Messenia, east of the promontory Cory- 
phasium. 

Toni or Tómis (Téuor, Tónec : Toueúç, Tomi- 
ta: now Tomiswar or Jegni Pangola), a town 
of Thrace (subsequently Mesia), situated on the 
western shore of the Euxine, and at a later 
time the eapital of Seythia Minor. Aecording 
to tradition, it was called Tomi (from réuvo, 
* eut") beeause Medea here cut to pieces the 
body of her brother Absyrtus. It is saidto have 
been a colony of the Milesians. It is renowned 
as the place of Ovid’s banishment. 

Tomtvris (Tóuvp:c), a queen of the Massagete, 
who dwelt south of the Araxes (Jaxartes), by 
whom Cyrus was slain in battle B.C. 529. 

[Plowernivus. 1. A dissolute young Roman, 
mentioned centemptuously by Cicero among 
the favorites of Catiline.—2. A lawyer under 
Adrian, noted for his avarice, ridiculed by Juve - 
nal.] 

[Torazos, an island on the western side of 
the Sinus Arabieus. Vid. OPH10DESs.] 

Tornapotus. Vid. Puvscus, No. 9. 

[Tóroxaus or Toronicus Sinus (Topwvaioc, 
T'opovikóc, Topovtakóg kó2 oc), Toroxi1cus (Liv., 
now Gulf of Cassandhra or Hagios-Mamos). 
Vid. Toroxe, No. 1.] 

Tóróse (Topúva : Topuvatoc). 1. A town of 
Macedonia, in the district Chalcidiee, and on 
the southwestern side of the peninsula Sitho- 
nia, from which the gulf between the peninsu- 
las Sithonia and Pallene was ealled Sinus Toro- 
naieus.—[2. Vid. Toryne.] 

Torquarus, the name of a patrician family oi 
the Manlia gens. 1. T. Maxrius IurERIOSUS 
Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, dictator B.C. 363, was a favorite 
hero of Roman story. Manlius is said to have 
been dull of mind in his youth, and was brought 
up by his father in the elosest retirement in the 
country. When the tribune M. Pomponius ac- 
cused the elder Manlius in B.C. 362, on ac- 
eount of the cruelties he had praeticed in his 
dictatorship, he endeavored to exeite an odium 
against him by representing him at the same 
time as a cruel and tyrannical father. As soon 
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as the younger Manlius heard of this, he hur- 
ried to. Rome, obtained admission to Pomponius 
early in the morning, and compelled the trib- 
une, by threatening him with instant death if 
he did not take the oath, to swear that he would 
drop the accusation against his father. In 361 
Manlius served under the dictator T. Quintius 
Pennus in the war against the Gauls, and in 
this campaign earned immortal glory by slaying 
in single combat a gigantic Gaul. From the 
dead body of the barbarian he took the chain 
(torques) which had adorned him, and placed it 
around his own neck; and from this circum- 
stance he obtained the surname of Torquatus. 
He was dictator in 353, and again in 349. Ife 
was also thrce times consul, namely, in 347, 
344, and in 340. In the last of these years 
Torquatus and his colleague P. Decius Mus 
gained the great victory over the Latins at the 
foot of Vesuvius, which established forever the 
supremacy of Rome over Latium. Vid. Drcrus. 
Shortly before the battle, when the two armies 
were encamped opposite to one another, the 
consuls published a proclamation that no Ro- 
man should engage in single combat with a 
Latin on pain of death. Notwithstanding this 
proclamation, the young Manlius, the son of the 
consul, provoked by the insults of a Tusculan 
noble of the name of Mettius Geminus, accept- 
ed his challenge, slew his adversary, and bore 
the bloody spoils in triumph to his father. Death 
was his reward. The consul would not over- 
look this breach of discipline, and the unhappy 
youth was executed by the lictor in presence of 
the assembled army. This severe sentence 
rendered Torquatus an object of detestation 
among the Roman youths as long as he lived ; 
and the recollection of his severity was pre- 
served in aftcr ages by the expression Manliana 
amperia.—2. T. Maniivs Torquatus, consul B.C. 
235, when he conquered the Sardinians ; cen- 
sor 231, and consul a second time in 224. He 
possessed the hercditary sternness and severity 
of his family; and we find him opposing in the 
senatc the ransom of those Romans who had 
been taken prisoners at the fatal battle of Can- 
ne. In 217 he was sent into Sardinia, where 
he carried on the war with success against the 
Carthaginians and the Sardinians. He was dic- 
tator in 210.—3. T. Man ius Torquarus, con- 
sul 165 with Cn. Octavius. He inherited thc 
severity of his ancestors, of which an instance 
is related in the condemnation of his son, who 
had been adopted by D. Junius Silanus. Vid. 
SiLanus, No. 1.—4. L. Maxr1vus Torquatus, con- 
sul B.C. 65 with L. Aurelius Cotta. Torquatus 
and Cotta obtained the consulship in conse- 
quence ofthe condemnation, on account of brib- 
ery, of P. Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Pæ- 
tus, who had been already clected consuls. Aft- 
er his consulship Torquatus obtained the prov- 
ince of Macedonia. He took an active part in 
suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63; 
and he also supported Cicero when he was ban- 
ished in 58.—5. L. Mantrus Torquatus, son of 
No. 4, accused of bribery, in 66, the consuls 
elect, P. Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Pæ- 
tus, and thus secured the consulship for liis fa- 
ther. He was closely connected with Cicero 
during the pretorship (65) and consulship (63) 
of the latter. 


In 62 he brought a second accu- | the west by Gaulanitis. 
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Sation against P. Sulla, whom he now charged 
with having been a party to both of Catiline's 
conspiracies. Sulla was defended by Horten- 
sius and by Cicero in a speech which is still 
extant. Torquatus, like his father, belonged to 
the aristocratical party, and accordingly opposed 
Cesar on the breaking out of the civil war in 
49. He was pretor in that year, and was sta- 
tioned at Alba with six cohorts. He subse- 
quently joined Pompey in Greece, and in the 
following ycar (48) he had the command of Ori- 
cum intrusted to him, but was obliged to sur- 
render both himself and the town to Cesar, 
who, however, dismissed Torquatus uninjured. 
After the battle of Pharsalia Torquatus went to 
Africa, and upon the defeat of his party in that 
country in 46 he attempted to escape to Spain 
along with Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius, and 
slain together with his companions. Torquatus 
was well acquainted with Greck literature, and 
is praised by Cicero as a man well trained in 
every kind of learning. He belonged to the 
Epicurean school of philosophy, and is intro- 
duced by Cicero as the advocate of that school 
in his dialogue De Finibus, the first book of 
which is called Torquatus in Cicero's letters to 
Atticus.—6. A. Manuius Torquarus, pretor in 
52, when he presided at the trial of Milo for 
bribery. On the breaking out of the civil war 
he espoused the side of Pompey, and after the 
defeat of the lattcr retired to Athens, where he 
was living in exile in 45. He was an intimate 
friend of Ciccro, who addressed four letters to 
him while he was in exile. 

Torquitus SiniNus. Vid. Sit ANvSs. i 

[Toryne (Topúvņ) or Torone (Topóvy, near 
Perga), a haven in Thesprotia, where the fleet 
of Augustus was moored for a short time pre- 
vious to the battle of Actium.] 

Toxanpri, a people in Gallia Belgica, between 
the Menapii and Morini, on the right bank of 
the Scaldis. 

Traba, Q., a Roman comic dramatist, who 
occupies the eighth place in the canon of Vol- 
catius Sedigitus. Vid. Sepvieirus. The peri- 
od when he flourished is uncertain, but he has 
been placed about B.C. 130. No portion of his 
works has becn preserved with the exception of 
half a dozen lines guoted by Cicero, [edited in 
Bothe’s Poeta Scenici Latin., vol. vi., p. 29-30.] 

Traciitus, Gaterius, consul A.D. 68 with 
Silius Italicus, is frequently mentioned by his 
contemporary Quintilian as one of the most 
distinguished orators of his age. 

Tracuis or Tracnuin (Tpayic, Ion. Tpnyic, 
Toayiv: Tpayirvioc). 1. Also called HerAcLEA 
Tracuinta, or HeracLEA PuTHIOTIDIS, or sim- 
ply Heracuba (‘Hpéarcsa 7 ¿y Tpayívam, or 'H. 
y v Tpayive), a town of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict Malis, celebrated as the residence of Her- 
cules for a time.—2. A town of Phocis, on the 
frontiers of Boeotia, and on the slope of Mount 
Helicon, in the neighborhood of Lebadca. 

Tracnonitis Or Tracnon (Tpaywviric, Tpá- 
xov), the northern district of Palestine beyond 
the Jordan, lay between Antilibanus and the 
mountains of Arabia, and was bounded on the 
north by the territory of Damascus, on the east 
by Auranitis, on the south by Iturea, and on 
It was for the most 
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part a sandy desert, intersccted by two ranges 
of roeky mountains, called Trachones (Tpaxó- 
veç), the eaves in which gave refuge to numer- 
ous bands of robbers. For its political rela- 
tions under the Asmonean and Idumean prin- 
ces, vid. Panastina. | Under the Romans it 
belonged sometimes to the province of Judæa 
and sometimes to that of Arabia. It forms part 
of the Hauran. 

[Trapucra, Junta (now Tarifa), a town in 
Hispania Betica, owed its origin to the Ro- 
mans, who transported (whenee the namc Tra- 
ducta) hithcr the inhabitants of Zelas, a town in 
Africa, near Tingis, adding some eolonists of 
their own to the number ] 

Tracia, Tracia, or Tracias (Tpayía, Tpa- 
yiat, Tpayiac), a small island (or more than 
one) in the Agean Sea, near Samos, probably 
between it and Pharmacussa, where Pericles 
gained a naval victory over the Samians, B.C. 
439. 

Tracurium (now Trau or Troghie), a town 
of Dalmatia, in Illyricum, celebrated for its mar- 
ble, and situated on an island connected with 
. the main land by means of a molc. 

TrasanoróLIS. 1. (Now Orichovo), a town In 
the interior of Thrace, on the Hebrus, founded 
by Trajan.—2. A town of Cilieia. Vid. Segni- 
NUS.—3. A town in Mysia, on the borders of 
Phrygia. 

Trasinus, M. Urríus, Roman emperor A.D. 
98-117, was born at Italica, near Seville, the 
18th of September, 52. He was trained to 
arms, and served with distinction in the East 
and in Germany. He was consul in 91, and at 
. the elose of 97 he was adopted by the Emperor 
Nerva, who gave him the rank of Cesar and 
the names of Nerva and Germanicus, and, 
shortly after, the title of imperator and the trib- 
unitia potestas. His style and title after his 
elevation to the imperial dignity were Imperator 

Cesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus. He was the 
first emperor who was born out of Italy. Nerva 
died in January, 98, and was succeeded by ‘Tra- 
jan, who was then at Cologne. His accession 
was hailed with joy, and he did not disappoint 
the expectations of the people. He was aman 
‘adapted to command. He was strong and heal- 
thy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, and 
inured to fatigue. ‘Though not a man of letters, 
he had good sense, a knowledge of the world, 
and a sound judgment. His mode of living was 
very simple, and in his campaigns he shared 
all the sufferings and privations of the soldiers, 
by whom he was both loved and feared. He 
"was a friend to justice, and he had a sincere de- 
sire for the happiness of the people. "Trajan 
did not return to Rome for some months, being 
employed in settling the frontiers on the Rhine 
andthe Danube. He entered Rome on foot, ac- 
companied by his wife Pompeia Plotina. This 
lady is highly commended by Pliny the younger 
for her modest virtues, and her affection to Mar- 
ciana, tlie sister of Trajan. In A.D. 101 Trajan 
left Rome for liis campaign against the Daci. 
Decebalus, king of the Daci, had compelled Do- 
mitian to purchase peaee by an annual payment 
of money ; and Trajan determined on hostili- 
ties. This war employed Trajan between two 
and three years; but it ended with the defeat 
- of Decebalus, who sued for peace at the feet 
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of the Roman emperor. Trajan assumed the 
name of Dacicus, and entered Rome in triumph 
(103). In the following year (104) Trajan com- 
menced his second Dacian war against Dece- 
balus, who, it is said, had broken the treaty. 
Decebalus was eompletely defcated, and put an 
end to his life (106). In the eourse of this war 
Trajan built (105) a permanent bridge aeross the 
Danube at a place now called Szernecz. The 
piers were of stone and of an enormous size, 
but the arches werc of wood. After the death 
of Decebalus Dacia was reduced to the form 
of a Roman province; strong forts were built 
in various places, and Roman colonies were 
planted. It is generally supposed that the col- 
umn at Rome, called the Column of Trajan, was 
erected to commemorate his Dacian victories. 
Ou his return Trajan had a triumph, and he ex- 
hibited games to the people for one hundred and 
twenty-three days. Eleven thousand animals 
wcre slaughtered during these amusements ; 
and an army of gladiators, ten thousand men, 
gratified the Romans by killing onc another. 
About this time Arabia Petrea was subjected 
to the empire by A. Cornelius Palma, the gov- 
ernor of Syria; and an Indian embassy eame 
to Rome. Trajan constructed a road across the 
Pomptine marshes, and built magnificent bridges 
across the streams. Buildings, probably man- 
siones, were constructed by the side of this 
road. In 114 Trajan left Rome to make war 
on the Armenians and the Parthians. He spent 
the winter of 114 at Antioch, and in the follow- 
ing year he invaded the Parthian dominions 
The most striking and brilliant success attend 
cd his arms. Jn the course of two eampaigns 
(115-116) he conquered the greater part of the 
Parthian empire, and took the Parthian eapital, 
Ctesiphon. In 116 he descended the Tigris 
and entered the Erythrean Sea (the Persian 
Gulf). While he was thus engaged the Par- 
thians rose against the Romans, but werc again 
subdued by the generals of Trajan. On liis re- 
turn to Ctesiphon, Trajan determined to give 
the Parthians a king, and placed the diadem on 
the head of Parthamaspates. In 117 Trajan 
fell ill, and, as his complaint grew worse, he set 
out for Italy. Hoc lived to rcach Selinus in Ci- 
licia, afterward ealled Trajanopolis, where he 
died in August, 117, after a reign of nincteen 
years, six months, and fifteen days. His ashes 
were taken to Rome in a golden urn, carried in 
triumphal procession, and deposited under the 
eolumn which bears his name. He left no chil- 
dren, and lie was suceeeded by Hadrian. Tra- 
jan construeted several great roads in the ern- 
pire ; he built libraries at Rome, onc of whieh, 
ealled the Ulpia Bibliotheca, is often mentioned ; 
and a theatre in tlie Campus Martius. His 
great work was the Forum Trajanum, in the 
centre of which was placed the column of Tra- 
jan. Under the reign of Trajan lived Sextus 
Julius Frontinus, C. Cornelius Tacitus, the 
younger Pliny, and various others of less note. 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and Epictetus survived 
Trajan. The jurists Juventius Cclsus and Ne- 
ratius Priscus were living under Trajan. 

Trajinus Portus. Vid. Centrum CELLA. 

TRasectum (now Utrecht), a town of the Ba- 
tavi, on the Rhine, called at a later time T'rajec- 
tus Rheni, or Ad Rhenum. 
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TraLtes or TnALLIS (al Tpadreic, 7j Tpá2Juc : 
TpadA:avós, Trallianus : ruins at Ghiuzel. Hisar, 
near Aidin), a flourishing commercial city of 
Asia Minor, reckoned sometimes to Ionia and 
sometimes to Caria. It stood on a quadrangular 
height at the southern foot of Mount Messogis 
{with a citadel on a higher point), on the banks 
of the little river Eudon, a northern tributary of 
the Meander, from which the city was distant 
eighty stadia (eight geographical miles). The 
surrounding country was extremely fertile and 
beautitul, and hence the city was at first called 
Anthea ("'Av0eta). Under the Seleucidz it bore 
the names of Seleucia and Antiochia. It was 
inhabited by a mixed population of Greeks and 
Carians. ‘There was a less important city of 
the same name in Phrygia, if, indeed, it be not 
the same. 

[Tramesa (Tpaviipac), a people of Thrace, 
mentioned along with the Melandite (vid. Me- 
LANDEPT.) and Thyni, by Seuthes, in the Anab- 
asis of Xenophon, as forming part of the gov- 
ernment of his father Meesades.] 

TRANQUILLUS, SuETONIUS. Vid. SUETONIUS. 

'TRANscELLENsIs Mons, a mountain of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis, between Cesarea and the 
River Chinalaph. 

[Trans Tiberim Or ''aaNsTIBERINA, a region 
of Rome. Vid. Roma, p. 746, a, No. 14.] 

TRAPEZOPOLIS (TparelovroA:c) a town of Asia 
Minor, on the southern slope of Mount Cadmus, 
on the confines of Caria and Phrygia. Its site 
is uncertain. 

Tnarrzüs (Tparelovs : Tpareloúvrios and 
-ovci05). 1. (Near Mavria), a city of Arcadia, 
on the Alpheus, the name of which was myth- 
ically derived from the rpúxefa, or altar, on 
which Lycaon was said to have offered human 
sacrifices to Jove. At the time of the building 
of Megalopolis, the inhabitants of Trapezus, 
rather than be transferred to the new city, mi- 
grated to the shores of the Euxine, and their 
city fell to ruin.—2. (Now Tarabosan, Trabezun, 
or Trebizond), a colony of Sinope, at almost the 
extreme east of the northern shore of Asia 
Minor. After Sinope lost her independence, 
Trapezus belonged first to Armenia Minor, and 
afterward to the kingdom of Pontus. Under 
the Romans it was made a free city, probably 
by Pompey, and, by Trajan, the capital of Pon- 
tus Cappadocius. Hadrian constructed a new 
harbor; and the city became a place of first-rate 
commercial importance. It was also strongly 
fortified. It was taken by the Goths in the 
reign of Valerian; but it had recovered, and 
was in a flourishing state at the time of Justin- 
ian, who repaired its fortifications. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was for some time the seat of a frag- 
ment of the Greek empire, called the empire of 
Trebizond. It is now the second commercial 
port of the Black Sea, ranking next after 
Odessa. 

Trasimznus Lacus (now Lago di Perugia), 
sometimes, but not correctly, written Turasy- 
mMeNUs, a lake in Etruria, between Clusium and 
Perusia, memorable for the victory gained by 
Hannibal over the Romans under Flaminius, 
B.GReL?. 

Trepa (Trebanus: now Trevi) a town in 
Latium, near the sources of the Anio, north- 
east of Anagnia. 


TREBULA. 


TREBATÍUs Testa. Vid. Testa. . 

[TREBELLIANUS, C. Anntus, a Cilician pirate, 
proclaimed himself Roman emperor (one of the 
So-called thirty tyrants) A.D. 264, but was de- 
feated and slain in Isauria by one of the gen- 
erals of Gallienus. ] 

‘TReBELLius Pottio, one of the six Scriptores 
Historie Auguste, flourished under Constantine, 
and was anterior to Vopiscus. His name is 
prefixed to the biographies of, 1. The two Va- 
leriani, father and son; 2. The Gallieni ; 3. The 
Thirty Tyrants; 4. Claudius, the last-named 
piece being addressed to Constantine. We learn 
from Vopiscus that the lives written by Trebel- 
lius Pollio commenced with Philippus and ex- 
tended down to Claudius. Of these, all as far 
as the Valeriani, regarding whom but a short 
fragment remains, have been lost. [For edi- 
tions, vid. Cartrotinus, JuLtus.] 

Tresia (now Trebbia), a small river in Gallia 
Cisalpina, falling into the Po near Placentia. 
It is memorable for the victory which Hannibal 
gained over the Romans, B.C. 218. This river 
is generally dry in summer, hut is filled with a 
rapid stream in winter, which was the season 
when Hannibal defeated the Romans. 

Treponius, C., played rather a prominent 
part in the last days of the republic. He com- 
menced public life as a supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party, and in his questorship (B.C. 60) 
he attempted to prevent the adoption of P. Clo- 
dius into a plebeian family. He changed sides 
soon afterward, and in his tribunate of the plebs 
(55) he was the instrument of the triumvirs in 
proposing that Pompey should have the two 
Spains, Crassus Syria, and Cesar the Gauls and 
Illyricum for another period of five years. This 
proposal received the approbation of the comi- 
tia, and is known by the name of Lez Trebonia. 
For this service he was rewarded by being ap- 
pointed one of Cesar’s legates in Gaul, where 
he remained till the breaking out of the civil 
warin 49. In the course of the same year he 
was intrusted by Casar with the command of 
the land forces engaged in the siege of Massilia. 
In 48 Trebonius was city-prator, and in the dis- 
charge of his duties resisted the seditious at- 
tempts of his colleague M. Celius Rufus to ob- 
tain by force the repeal of Caesar's law respect- 
ing the payment of debts. Toward the end of 
47, Trebonius, as pro-prator, succeeded Q. Cas- 
sius Longinus in the government of Further 
Spain, but was expelled from the province by a 
mutiny of the soldiers who espoused the Pom 
peian party. Cesar raised him to the consul 
ship in October, 45, and promised him the prov- 
ince of Asia. In return for all these honors and 
favors, Trebonius was one of the prime movers 
in the conspiracy to assassinate Cesar, and 
after the murder of his patron (44) he went as 
proconsul to tlie province of Asia. In the fol- 
lowing year (43), Dolabella, who had received 
from Antonius the province of Syria, surprised 
the town of Smyrna, where Trebonius was then 
residing, and slew him in his bed. 

TreBULa (Trebulanus). 1. (Now Tregghia), 
a town in Samnium, situated in the southeastern 
part of the mountains of Cajazzo.—2. Mutusca, 
a town of the Sabines of uncertain site.—3. Sur- 
rena, also a town of the Sabines, and of uncer- 


tain site. 
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Trerus (now Sacco), a river in Latium, and 
a tributary of the Liris. 

Tres Tasernm. 1. A station on the Via Ap- 
pia in Latium, between Aricia and Forum Appii. 
It is mentioned in the account of St. Paul’s jour- 
ney to Rome.—2. (Now Borghetto), a station in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the road from Placentia to 
Mediolanum. 

Tretum (Tpgzóv: now Cape Bugiaroni, or Ras 
Seba Rous, i. e. Seven Capes), a great promon- 
tory on the coast of Numidia, forming the west- 
ern headland of the Sinus Olcachites (now Bay 
of Storah). 

Trevíri or Treviri, a powerful people in 
Gallia Belgica, who were faithful alties of the 
Romans, and whose cavalry was the best in all 
Gaul. The River Mosella flowed through their 
territory, which extended westward from the 
Rhine as far as the Remi. Their chief town 
was made a Roman colony by Augustus, and 
was called Aveusta Trevirōrum (now Trier or 
Treves). It stood on the right bank of the Mo- 
sella, and became under the later empire one of 
the most flourishing Roman cities north of the 
Alps. It was the capital of Belgica Prima; and 
after the division of the Roman world by Diocle- 
tian (A.D. 292) into four districts, it became the 
residence of the Cesar who had the govern- 
ment of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. Here dwelt 
Constantius Chlorus and his son Constantine 
the Great, as well as several of the subsequent 
emperors. The modern city still contains many 
nteresting Roman remains. They belong, how- 
ever, to the latter period of the empire, and are 
consequently not in the best style of art. The 
most important of these remains is the Porta 
Nigra or Black Gate, a large and massive buitd- 
ing in an excellent state of preservation. In 
addition to this, we have extensive remains of 
the Roman baths, of the amphitheatre, and of 
the palace of Constantine. The piers of the 
bridge over the Moselle are likewise Roman. 
At the village of Igel, about six miles from 
Treves, is a beautiful Roman structure, being a 
four-sided obelisk, more than seventy feet high, 
covered with carvings, inscriptions, and bas- 
reliefs. ‘There has been much dispute respect- 
ing the object for which this building was erect- 
ed; but it appears to have been set up by two 
brothers, named Secundini, partly as a funeral 
monument to their deceascd relatives, partly to 
eelebrate their sister’s marriage, which is rep- 
resented on one of the bas-reliefs by the figures 
of a man and woman joining hands. 

Triarius, VaLénius. 1. L., quaestor urbanus 
B.C. 81, and propretor in Sardinia 77, when he 
repulsed Lepidus, who had fled into that island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the laws 
of Sulla. Triarius served under Lucullus as 
one of his legates in the war against Mithrada- 
tes, and at first gained considerable distinction 
by his zeal and activity. In 68 Triarius was 
dispatched to the assistance of Fabius, who had 
been intrusted with the defence of Pontus, while 
Lucullus invaded Armenia, and who was now 
attacked by Mithradates with overwhelining 
numbers. "Triarius compelled Mithradates to 
assume the defensive, and early in the follow- 
ing year hecommenced active operations against 
the Pontic king. 
over Mithradates before the arrival of Lucullus, 
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'l'riarius allowed himself to be attacked at a dis. 
advantage, and was defeated with great slaugh- 
ter near Zela.—2. P., son of the preceding, ac- 
cused M. Æmilius Scaurus, in 54, first of repe- 
tunde and next of ambitus. Scaurus was de- 
fended on both occasions by Cicero.—3. C., a 
friend of Cieero, who introduces him as one of 
the speakers in his dialogue De Finibus, and 
praises his oratory in his Brutus. He fought on 
Pompey's side at the battle of Pharsalia. Tri- 

» . . M. cu e . 
arius perished in the civil wars, probably in Af- 
riea, for Cicero speaks in 45 of his death, and 
adds, that Triarius had left him the guardian of 
his children. 

TRIBALLI, a powerful people in Thrace, a 
branch of the Geta: dwelling along the Danube, 
who were defeated by Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 335, and obliged to sue for peace. 

Trizocci, a German people, settled in Gallia 
Belgica, between Mount Vogesus and the Rhine, 
in the neighborhood of Strasburg. 

TRIBONIANUS, a jurist, commissioned by Jus- 
tinianus, with sixteen others, to compile the Di- 
gest or Pandect. For details, vid. JusTINIANUS. 

TriciLa. Vid. Trrocaua. 

TricaRAnon ( Tpikápavov : Tprxapavets), a 
fortress in Phliasia, southeast of Phlius, on a 
mountain of the same name. 

Tricasses, Pricasit, or Tricassini, a people 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, cast of the Senones, 
whose chief town was Augustobona, afterward 
Tricasse (now Troyes). 

Tricastini, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
between the Cavares and Vocontii, inhabiting a 
narrow slip of country between the Drome and 
the Isére. Their chief town was Augusta Tri- 
castinorum, or simply Augusta (now Aouste). 

Tricca, subsequently Tricia (Tpixen, Tpéxa- 
Aa: now Trikkala), an ancient town of Thes- 
saly, in the district Hestizotis, situated on the 
Lethzus, north of the Peneus. Homer repre- 
sents it as governed by the sons of Asculapius; 
and it contained in later times a celebrated tem- 
ple of this god. 

Tricionis (Tpryovíc: now Zygos or Vrakho- 
ri) a large lake in Altolia, east of Stratos and 
north of Mount Aracynthus. 

Tricnonium (Tloryovtov : Tpryaveetc), a town 
in ZEtolia, east of Lake Trichonis. 

Tricipirinus, Lucrerius. Vid. LUCRETIA 
GENS. 

Tric6Lont (TpexdAwvor: TptxoAwvetc), a town 
of Arcadia, a little north of Megalopolis, of 
Which a temple of Neptune (Poseidon) alone 
remained in the time of Pausanias. 

Tricoril, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, a branch of the Sallyi, in the neighbor- 
hood of Massilia and Aque Sextie. 

TricorYTHUS ('TpikópvOoc : Tprxoptaroc), a de- 
mus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aiantis, 
between Marathon and Rhamnus. 

Tricrana (Tpixpava: now Trikhiri), an island 
off the coast of Argolis, near Hermione. 

Trpentom (now Trent, in Italian Trento), the 
capital of the Tripentim, and the chief town of 
Raetia, situated on the River Athesis (now 
Adige), and on the pass of the Alps teading to 
Verona. Its greatness dates from the Middle 
Ages, and it is chiefly celebrated on account 


Anxious to gain the victory | of the ecclesiastical council which assembled 


within its walls A.D. 1545. 


TRIERES. 


TarEREs or Tribes (Tpejpy¢: now Enfeh?), | 


a small fortress on the coast of Phænicia, be- 


TRIPTOLEMUS. 


TriróLis ('I'ptzoAt : Tperodirnc), is properly 
the name of a confederaey composed of three 


tween Tripolis and the Promontorium Theu- | cities, or a district containing three cities, but 


prosopon. 

Triraxum, a town in Latium of uncertain site, 
between Minturne and Sinuessa. 

[Trimerus (now Tremiti), an island on the 
coast of Apulia, one of the Diomepra: IusuLE 
(q. v.), where Julia, the grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus, died in exile. 

[TRrwoxTICM. Vid. PriíiPPororrs.] 

Trrnacria. Vid. SICILIA. 

Trinemés or Trinemia (Tpeveusic, Tpivénera : 
Tpiveneve), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Cecropis, on Mount Parnes. 

[Triniux (flumen, now Trigno), a small river 
in the country of the Frentani, afforded a good 
harbor for ships (flumen portuosum, Plin.).] 

TRINOBANTEs, One of the most pawerful peo- 
ple of Britain, inhabiting the modern Essex. 
They are mentioned in Casar's invasion of 
Britain, and they offered a formidable resist- 
ance to the invading force sent into the island 
by the Emperor Claudius. 

[ T R16, L. FuLcinius, a notorious informer un- 
der Tiberius, and one of the friends and favor- 
ites of that emperor: in A.D. 20 he accused Pi- 
so before the consuls, and for that service was 
still further honored by Tiberius. In A.D. 35 
he was thrawn into prison on suspicion, and 
there put an end to his own life.) 

TrrocáLa or TriciLa (Tpreórała, Tpíxala : 
Tpiradivos, Tricalinus: near Calata Bellota), a 
mountain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near 
the Crimisus, was in the Servile war the head- 
quarters of the slaves, and the residence of their 
leader Tryphon. 

Tridpas (Tpróras or Tpiow), son of Neptune 
(Poseidon) and Canace, a daughter of Æolus, or 
of Helios and Rhodos, and the father of Iphi- 
media and Erysichthon. Hence his son Ery- 
sichthon is called "lriopézus, and his grand- 
daughter Mestra or Metra, the daughter of Ery- 
sichthon, Triopéis. Triopas expelled the Pelas- 
sians from the Dotian plain, but was himself 
obliged to emigrate, and went to Caria, where 
he founded Cnidus on the Triopian promontory. 
His son Erysichthon was punished by Ceres 
(Demeter) with insatiable hunger because he 
had violated her sacred grove; but others re- 
late the same of Triapas himself. 

'Triópía or TriórioN, an early name of Cuipus. 

Triópium (Tpiórtov : now Cape Krio), the 
promontory which terminates the peninsula of 
Cnidus, forming the southwestern headland of 
Caria and of Asia Minor. Upon it was a temple 
of Apollo, surnamed Triopius, which was the 
centre of union for the states of Doris. Hence 
it was also called the Sacred Promontory (áxpe- 
THpLOV Lepóv). 

Trirnvuía (Tprgvaia: Tpidvdcoc), the south- 
ern portion of Elis, lying between the Alpheus 
and the Neda, is said to have derived its name 
from the three different tribes by which it was 
peopled. Its chief town was Prros. 

[Tripny.us (TpíóvAoc), son of Arcas and Lao- 
damia, the legendary hero eponymus of Tri- 
phylia.] 

Triroviscus (Tpirodiokogs : ''ovroóíoktoc : ru- 
ins near Derweni), a town in the interior of Me- 
garis, northwest of Megara. 








it is also applied to single cities which had some 


such relation to others as to make the name ap- 
propriate. 1. In Arcadia, comprising the three 
cities of Callia, Dipena, and Nonacris: its name 
1S preserved in the modern town of Tripolitza. 
—2. T. PeLaconta, in Thessaly, comprising the 
three towns of Azorus, Doliche, and Pythium. 
—3. In Rhodes, comprising the three Dorian 
cities Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus. Vid. Ruo- 
pus.—4. (Now Kash Yeniji), a city on the Mæ- 
ander, twelve miles west of Hierapolis, on the 
borders of Phrygia; Caria, and Lydia, to each 
of which it is assigned by different authorities. 
—5. (Now Tircboli), a fortress on the coast of 
Pontus, on a river of the same name (now Ti- 
rebolt Su), ninety stadia east of the Promonto- 
rium Zephyrium (now Cape Zefreh).—6. (Now 
Tripoli, Tarabulus), on the coast of Pheenicia, 
consisted of three distinct cities, one stadium 
(six hundred feet) apart, each having its own 
walls, but all united in a common constitution, 
having one place of assembly, and forming in 
reality one city. ‘Chey were colonies of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus respectively. Tripolis stood 
about thirty miles south of Aradus, and about 
the same distance north of Byhlus, on a bold* 
headland formed by a spur of Mount Lebanon. 
It had a fine harbor and a flourishing com- 
merce. It is now a city of about fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the capital of one of the 
pachalies of Syria, that of Tripoli.—7. The dis- 
trict on the northern coast of Africa, between 
the two Syrtes, comprising the three cities of 
Sabrata (or Abrotonum), Œa, and Leptis Mag- 
na, and also called Tripolitana Regio. Vid. SYR- 
rica. Its name is preserved in that of the re- 
gency of Tripoli, the western part of which an- 
swers to it, and in that of the city of Tripoli. 
probably the ancient Œa. 

TriPoLITANA Recio. Vid. Syrtica, Trreoris, 
No. 7. 

'TRierOLÉMUS (TpuxróAeuoc), son of Celeus, 
king of Eleusis, and Metanira or Polymnia. 
Others describe him as son of King Eleusis by 
Cothonea, or of Oceanus and Gea, or of Trochi- 
lus by an Eleusinian woman. ‘Triptolemus was 
the favorite of Demeter (Ceres), and the invent- 
or of the plough and agriculture, and of civiliza- 
tion, which is the result of it. He was the great 
hero in the Eleusinian mysteries. According 
to the common legend, he hospitably received 
Demeter at Eleusis when she was wandering 
in search of her daughter. "The goddess, in 
return, wished to make his son Demophon im- 
mortal, and placed him in the fire in order tc 
destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira scream- 
ed out at the sight, and the child was consunied 
by the flames. As a compensation for this be- 
reaveinent, the goddess gave to Triptolemus a 
chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. 
In this chariot Triptolemus rode over the earth, 
making man acquainted with the blessings of 
agriculture. On his return to Attica, Celeus 
endeavored to kill him, but by the command of 
Demeter he was obliged to give up his country 
to Triptolemus, who now established the wor- 
ship of Demeter, and institued the Thesmopho- 
ria. Triptolemus is represented à es of 


TRITZEA. 


art as a yonthful hero, sometimes with the peta- 
sus, on a chariot drawn by dragons, and holding 
in his hand a sceptre and corn ears. 

Tritæa (lpíraia: Tptracedc). 1. A town of 
Phocis, northwest of Cleona, on the left bank 
of the Cephisus, and on tlie frontiers of Locris. 
—2. One of the twelve eities of Aehaia, one 
hundred and twenty stadia east of Phara, and 
near the frontiers of Arcadia. Augustns made 
it dependent upon Patre. 

[Tritanracumes (Tprravratyugc). 1. A Per- 
sian satrap of Babylon, son of Artabazus.—2. A 
son of Artabanus, and cousin of Xerxes, was 
one of the commanders of the Persian infantry 
when the barbarians invaded Greece in B.C. 
480.1 

Trito or Trirocenia (Tpiró or Tprroyévera, 
and Tpiroyevzc), a surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na), Which is explained in different ways. Some 
derive it from Lake Tritonis in Libya, near which 
she is said to have been born; others from the 
stream Triton, near Alaleomene in Boeotia, 
where she was worshipped, and whcre, accord- 
ing to some statements, she was also born ; 
the grammiarians, lastly, dcrive the name from 
gTpi7@, Which, in the dialeet of the Athamani- 
ans, is said to signify ** head," so that it would be 
the goddess born out of the head of her father. 

Triron ('Toízov), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Amphitrite (or Celano), who dwelt with his 
father and mother in a golden palace in the bot- 
tom of the sea, or, according to Homcr, at Algae. 
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coast is mueh altered by the inroads of the 
sands of the Sahara, it seems impossible to 
identify the river: some suppose that it is rep- 
resented by the Wady-el-Khabs. Some of the 
ancient writers gave altogether a different lo- 
cality to the legend, and identify the Triton with 
the river usually called Larunon in Cyrenaica ; 
and Apollonius Rhodius even transfers the name 
to the Nile. 

Trivicum (now Trivico), a small town in Sarn- 
nium, situated among the mountains separating 
Samnium from Apulia. 

Troas (7 Tpwáç, se. xópa, the feminine of the 
adjeetive Tpac: Tpwadevs: now Chan), the ter- 
ritory of Ilium or Troy, formed the northwest- 
ern part of Mysia. It was bounded on the west 
by the ZEgean Sea, from Promontorium Lectum 
to Promontorium Sigeum, at the entranee of 
the Hellespont ; on tne northwest by the Hel- 
lespont, as far as the River Rhodius, below 
Abydus ; on the northeast and east by the 
mountains which border the valley of the Rho- 
dius, and extend from its sources southward to 
the main ridge of Mount Ida, and on the south 
by the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium along the southern foot of Ida ; but on the 
northeast and east the boundary is sometimes 
extended so far as to include the whole coast 
of the Hellespont, and part of the Propontis, and 
the country as far as the River Granicus, thus 
embracing the district of Dardania, and some- 
what more. Strabo extends the boundary still 


Later writers describe him as riding over the | further east, to the River Alsepus, and also 


sea on horses. or other sea-monsters. 
times we find mention of Tritons in thc plu- 
ral. Their appcarance is differently described ; 
thongh they are always conceived as having 
the human figure in the upper part of their bod- 
jes, and that of a fish in the lower part. The 
chief characteristie of Tritons in poetry as well 
as in works of art is a trumpet made out of a 
shell (concha), which the 'Tritons blow at the 
eommand of Neptune (Poseidon) to soothe the 
restless waves ofthe sca. 

Triton FL., Trironts, Or Tritonitis Patus 
(Tpitav, T'pirovíc, Tpiroviric), a river and lake 
on the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are 
mentioned in several old Greek legends, espe- 
cially in the mythology of Minerva (Athena), 
whom one account represented as born on the 
Lake Tritonis, and as the daughter of the nymph 
of the same name, and of Neptune (Poseidon) : 
hence her surname of Tpiroyévera. When the 
Greeks first became acquainted geographically 
with the northern eoast of Africa, they identified 
the gulf afterward called the Lesser Syrtis 
with the Lake Tritonis. This scems to be the 
notion of Herodotus, in tire story he relates of 
Jason (iv., 178, 179). A more exaet knowledge 
of thc coast showed them a great lake be- 
yond the inmost recess of the Lesser Syrtis, 
to which thc name Tritonis was then applied. 
This lake had an opening to the sea, as well as 
a river flowing into it, and accordingly the ge- 
ographers represented the hiver Triton as ris- 
ing in a mountain ealled Zuchabari, and form- 
ing the Lake Tritonis on its course to the Less- 
er Syrtis, into which it fell. The lake is un- 
doubtedly the great salt lake, in the south of 


no longer an opening to the sea, and the whole | 
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Some- | south to the Caicus; but this clearly results 


from his including in the territory of Troy that 
of her neighboring allies. The Troad is for the 
most part mountainous, being intersected by 
Mount Ips and its branches : the largest plain 
is that in which Troy stood. ‘The chief rivers 
were the SarNors on the south, the Ruopius on 
the north, and the Seamander and Simois in the 
eentre. These two rivers, so renowned in the 
legends of the Trojan war, flow from two dif- 
ferent points in the chain of Mount Ida, and 
unite in the plain of Troy, through whieh the 
united stream flows northwest, and falls into 
the Hellespont east of the promontory of Sige- 
um. The Scamander, also called Xanthus, is 
usually identified with the Menderch- Chai, and 
the Simois with the Gumbrek ; but this subject 
presents diffieulties which can not be diseussed 
within the limits of the present artiele. The 
precise locality of the city of Troy, or, aecord- 
ing to its genuine Greek name, Ilium, is also 
the subjeet still of mueh dispute. First, there 
is the question whether the Ilium of Homer 
had any real existence ; next, whether the Ir:- 
um Vetus of the historical pcriod, whieh was 
visited by Xerxes and by Alexander the Great, 
was on the same site as the eity of Priam. The 
most probable opinion seems to be that which 
places the original eity in the upper part of the 
plain, on a moderate elevation at the foot of 
Mount Ida, and its citadel (ealled Pergáma, 
Ilépyaua) on a loftier height, almost separated 
from the eity by a ravine, and nearly surround- 
ed by the Scamander. ‘This city seems never 
to have been restored after its destruction by 


| the Greeks. The /Eolian colonists subsequent- 
Tunis, called EL Sibkah ; but as this lake has ! ly built a uew city, on the site, as they doubtless 


believed, of the old one, but really much lower 
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down the plain; and this city is the Trésa or 
Iuium Vertus of most of the ancient writers. 
After the timc of Alexander, this city declined, 
and a new one was built still further down the 
plain, below the confluence of the Simois and 
Scamander, and near the Hellespont, and this 
was called In1um Novum. Under the Romans, 
this city was honored with various immunities, 
as the only existing representative of the an- 
cient Ilium. Its substantial importance, how- 
- ever, was entirely eclipsed by that of ALexan- 
pres Troas.—For the general political history 
of the Troad, see Mysia. The Teucrians, by 
whom it was peopled at a period of unknown 
antiquity, were a Thracian people. Settling in 
the plain ofthe Scamander, they founded the city 
of Hium, which became the head of an extens- 
ive confederacy, embracing not only the north- 
west of Asia Minor, but much of the opposite 
shores of Thrace, and with allies in Asia Minor 
2ven as far as Lycia, and evidently much in ad- 
vance of the Greeks in civilization. The myth- 
ical account of the origin of the kingdom is 
briefly as follows. Teucer, the first king in the 
Troad, had a daughter, who married Dardanus, 
the chieftain of the country northeast of the 
Troad. Vid. Darpanita. Dardanus had two 
sons, Ilus and Erichthonius; and the latter was 
the father of Tros, from whom the country and 
people derived the names of Troas and Troes. 
Tros was the father of Ilus, who founded the 
city, which was called after him ILíum, and also, 
after his father, Trosa. The next king was 
Laomepon, and after him Priam. Vid. Priamus. 
In his reign the city was taken and destroyed 
by the confederated Greeks, after a ten years' 
siege. Vid. HELENA, ALEXANDER, AGAMEMNON, 
ACHILLES, Hecror, Ajax, Utyssts, NEOPTOLE- 
mus, /ENEAs, &c., and Homerus. To discuss 
the historical value of this legend is not the 
province of this work: it is enough to say that 
we have in it evidence of a great conflict, at a 
very early period, between the great Thracian 
empire in the northwest of Asia Minor, and the 
rising power of the Achwans in Greece, in 
which the latter were victorious ; but their vic- 
tory was fruitless, in consequence of their com- 
paratively low civilization, and especially of 
their Want of maritime power. The chronolo- 
gers assigned different dates for the capture of 
Troy: the calculation most generally accepted 
placed it in B.C. 1184. This date should be 
carefully remembered, as it forms the starting 
point of various computations ; but it should also 
be borne in mind that the date is of no historical 
authority. (There is not space to explain this 
matter here.) The subsequent history of the 
Troad presents an entire blank till we come to 
the period of the great /Eolic migration, when it 
merges in that of AZouis and Mysia. In writers 
of the Roman period, the name Troas is often 
used by itself for the city of ALeExANDREA Troas. 

Trocmi Oor-n. Vid. GALATIA. 

Trois. Vid. Troas. 

Tra zen (Topo 7v, more rarely Tporčnvy : Tpor- 
fívioc : now Dhamala), the capital of TraszEnia 
(Tporgynvia), a district in the southeast of Argo- 
lis, on the Saronic Gulf, and opposite the island 
of /Egina. The town was situated at some 
little distance from the coast, on which it pos- 
sessed a harbor called Pocón (Iléywv), opposite 
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the island of Calauria. Træzen was a very an- 
cient city, and is said to have been originally 
called Poseidonia, on account of its worship of 
Poseidon (Neptune). It received the name of 
l'rezen froin Treezen, one of the sons of Pelops ; 
and it is celebrated in mythology as the place 
where Pittheus, the maternal grandfather of 
Theseus, lived, and where Theseus himself was 
born. Treezen was for a long time dependent 
upon the kings of Argos; but in the historical 
period it appears as an independent state. It 
was a City of some importance, for we read that 
the Treezenians sent five ships of war to Sala- 
mis and one thousand heavy-armed men to Pla- 
tee. When the Persians entered Attica, the 
Trezenians distinguished themselves by the 
kindness with which they received the Atheni- 
ans, who were obliged to abandon their city. 

T'aociLLz, three small islands, named Psilon, 
Argennon, and Sandalion, lying off the promon- 
tory of Trogilium. Vid. Mycaur. 

[Trocinium Promonrorium (TpoyiAtov àkpw- 
rápiov). Vid. Mycaue.] 

Trociris Lacus. Vid. Pisipra. 

TRocropYTz (TpwyAodóra:, i. e., dwellers in 
caves), the name applied by the Greek geogra- 
phers to various uncivilized people, who had ne 
abodes but caves, especially to the inhabitants 
of the western coast of the Red Sea, along the 
shores of Upper Egypt and /Ethiopia. The 
whole of this coast was called Truglodytice 
(UpoyAoóvrikz). There were also Troglodyte 
in Moesia, on the banks of the Danube. 

Trocus, PowrE:0s. Vid. Justinxus. 

Troitium. Vid. TrossuLum. 

Troitus (Tpwitoc), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
or, according to others, son of Apollo. He fell 
by the hands of Achilles. 

Trosa (Tpoía, Ion. Tpoíg, Ep. Tpoía: 'Tpór, 
Towós, Ep. and Ion. Tpóioc, fem. Tpwác, &c.: 
"Tros, Troius, Trojanus, fem. Tróas, pl. Troídes 
and Troiádes), the name of the city of Troy or 
Ilium, also applied to the country. Vid. Troas. 

Tropnonius (Tpooóvioc), son of Erginus, king 
of Orchomenus, and brother of Agamedes. He 
and his brother built the temple at Delphi and 
the treasury of King Hyrieus in Boeotia. For 
details, vid. Acamepes. ‘Trophonius, after his 
death, was worshipped as a hero, and had a cel- 
ebrated oracle in a cave near Lebadea in Bæo- 
tia. (Vid. Dict. of Antig , art. 2312ULUM.) 

Tos (Tpóc), son of Erichthonius and Asty- 
oche, and grandson of Dardanus. He was mar- 
ried to Callirrhoó, by whom he became the 


father of Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and 


was King of Phrygia. The country and people 
of Troy derived their name from him. He [re- 
ceived from Jupiter (Zeus) as a compensation 
for his son Ganymedes a pair of divine horses. } 
Vid. GANYMEDES. 

TrossúLum (Trossulanus: now Trosso), a 
town in Etruria, nine miles from Volsinii, which 
is said to have been taken by some Roman 
equites without the aid of foot soldiers ; whence 
the Roman equites obtained the name of Tros- 
suli. Some writers identify this town with 
Troilium, which was taken by the Romans B.C, 
293; but they appear to have been different 
places. 

Trotritum (Tpóridov : NOW Trontello), a town 
of Sicily, on the road from Syracuse to AR 
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Truentum, a town of Picenum, on the River 
Truentus or Truentinus (now Tronto). 


TrutuLensis Portus, a harbor on the north- 


eastern eoast of Britain, near the estuary Taus 
(now Tay), but of which the exact site is un- 
known. 

Teyrmóborus (Tpvóródopos), a Greek gram- 
marian and poet, was a native of Egypt; but 
nothing is known of his personal history. He 
is supposed to have lived in the fifth eentury of 
the Christian era. Of his grammatical labors 
we have norecord; but one of his poems has 
come down to us, entitled 'IAíov à20ctc, the Cap- 
ture of Ilium, consisting of six hundred and 
ninety-one lines. From the small dimensions 
of it, it is necessarily little but a sketeh. The 
best editions are by Northmore, Cambridge, 
1791, London, 1804; by Schafer, Leipzig, 1808 ; 
and by Wernieke, Leipzig, 1819. 

Trypnon (Tovgov). 1. Diopirus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius IJ. Nicator. After the death of Alex- 


ander Balas in B.C. 146, Tryphon first set up | 


Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a pretend- 
er against Demetrius; but in 142 he murdered 
Antiochus and reigned as king himself. Try- 
phon was defeated and put to death by Antio- 
chus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, in 139, 
after a reign of three years.—2. SaLvivs, one 
of the leaders of the revolted slaves in Sicily, 
was supposed to have a knowledge of divina- 
tion, for which reason he was elected king by 
the slaves in 103. He displayed considerable 
abilities, and in a short time “collected an army 
of twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
with which he defeated the propreetor P. Licin- 
ius Nerva. After this victory Salvius assumed 
all the pomp of royalty, and took the surname 
of Tryphon, probably because it had been borne 
by Diodotus, the usurper of the Syrian throne. 
He ehose the strong fortress of Triocala as the 
seat of his new kingdom. Tryphon was defeat- 


ed by L. Lucullus in 102, and was obliged to. 


take refuge in Trioeala. But Lueullus failed in 
taking the place, and returned to Rome without 
effeeting any thing more. Lucullus was suc- 
ceeded by C. Servilius ; and on the death of 
"Tryphon, about the same time, thc kingdom de- 
volved upon Athenion, who was not subdued 
till 101. 

TaveuoNIiNUs, Craupivs, a Roman Jurist, 
wrote under the reigns of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. 

TuBANTEs, a people of Germany, allies of the 
Cherusci, originally dwelt between the Rhine 
and the Yssel; in the time of Germanicus, on 
the southern bank of the Lippe, between Pader- 
born, Hamm, and the Armsberger Wald ; and 
at a still later time in the neighborhood of the 
Thüringer Wald, between the Fulda and the 
Werra. Subsequently they are mentioned as a 
part of the great league of the Franei. 

TusÉRo, /Evius. 1. Q., son-in-law of L. 
Æmilius Paulus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. 'This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
that he had not an ounee of silver plate till 
his father-in-law gave him five pounds of plate 
froin the spoils of the Maeedonian monarch.— 
2. Q , son of the preceding, was a pupil of Pane- 
tius, aud is called the Stoic. He had a reputa- 
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tion for talent and legal knowledge. He was 
prætor in 123, and consul suffectus in 118. He 
was an opponent of Tib. Gracehus, as well as 
of C. Gracchus, and delivered some speeches 
against the latter, 123. Tubero is one of the 
speakers in Cicero’s dialogue de Republica. The 
passages in the Digest in which Tubero is cited 
do not refer to this Tubero, but to No. 4.—3. 
L., an intimate friend of Cicero. He was a re- 
lation and a school-fellow of the orator, had 
served with him in the Marsie war, and had aft- 
erward served under his brother Quintus as 
legate in Asia. On the breaking out of the 
civil war, Tubero, who had espoused the Pom- 
peian party, received from the senate the prov- 
ince of Africa; but as Atius Varus and Q. Liga- 
rius, who likewise belonged to the aristoeratica! 
party, would not surrender it to him, he passed 
over to Pompey in Greece. He was afterward 
pardoned by Cesar, and returned with his son 
Quintus to Rome. ‘Tubero cultivated literature 
and philosophy. He wrote a history, and the 
philosopher A nesidemus dedicated to him his 
work on the skeptieal philosophy of Pyrrhon.— 
4. Q., son of the preceding. In 46 he made 2 
speech before C. Julius Cæsar against Q. Liga- 
rius, Who was defended by Cieero in a speech 
which is extant (Pro Q. Ligario). Tubero ob- 
tained considerable reputation as a jurist. He 
had a great knowledge both of Jus Publicum 
and Privatum, and he wrote several works on 
both these divisions of law. He married a 
daughter of Servius Sulpicius, and the daugh- 
ter of Tubero was the mother of the jurist C. 
Cassius Longinus. Like his father, Q. Tubero 
wrote a history. Tubero tlie jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, is this Tubero; but there 
is no excerpt from his writings. 

Tucca, Prorius, a friend of Horace and Vir- 
gil. The latter poet left Tueea one of his heirs, 
and bequeathed his unfinished writings to him 
and Varius, who afterward published the JEneid 
by order of Augustus. 

Tuprr (Tuders, -tis: now Todi), an ancient 
town of Umbria, situated on a hill near the 
Tiber, and on the road from Mevania to Rome. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony. 
There are still remains of the polygonal walls 
of the aneient town. 

Tupirinus, Sempronivs. 1.M., eonsul B.C. 
240, and censor 230.—2. P., tribune of the sol- 
diers at the battle of Canna in 216, and one of 
the few Roman offieers who survived that fatal 
day. In 214 he was curule wdile; in 213 præ- 
tor, with Ariminum as his province, and was 
eontinued in the eomrnand for the two follow- 
ing years (212, 211). He was censor in 209 
with M. Cornelius Cethegus, although neither 
he nor his colleague had yet held the consul- 
ship. In 205 he was sent into Greece with the 
title of proconsul, for the purpose of opposing 
Philip, with whom, however, he eoncluded a 
treaty, which was ratified by the Romans. Tu 
ditanus was eonsul in 20-4, and received Bruttii 
as his province. He was at first defeated’ by 
Hannibal, but shortly afterward he gained a de- 
cisive vietory over the Carthaginian general.— 
3. C., plebeian edile 198, and prætor 197, when 
he obtained Nearer Spain as his provinee. He 
was defeated by the Spaniards with great loss, 
and died shortly afterward of a wound which 
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hc had received in the battle.—4. M., tribune 
of the plebs 193; prator 189, when he obtain- 
ed Sicily as his provinee ; and consul 185. In 
his consulship he carried on war in Liguria, and 
defeated the Apuani, while his colleague was 
equally successful against thc Ingauni. He 
was carried off by the great pestilence whieh 
devastated Rome in 174.— 5. C., prætor 132, and 
consul 129. In his consulship he carried on 
war against the Iapydes in Illyricum, over whom 
he gained a victory chiefly through the military 
skill of his legate, D. Junius Brutus. Tudita- 
nus was an orator aud a historian, and in both 
obtained considerable distinction. 

T'urcis, a river on the eastern coast of Spain, 
near Tarraco. 

Tuwa, a people of Gaul of no great import- 
ance, who dwelt on the Rhine, between the 
Rauraei and the Helvetii. 

Turuía, the name of the two daughters of 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Romo. Vid. 
"'T'urrivs. 

Turia, frequently called by the diminutive 
Turriórna, was the daughter of M. Cicero and 
Terentia, and was probably born B.C. 79 or 78. 
She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi, whom she married in 63 during the con- 
sulship of her father. During Cicero's banish- 
ment Tullia lost her first husband. She was 
married again in 56 to T'urius Crassipes, a 
young man of rank and large property ; but she 
did not live with him long, though the time and 
the reason of her divorce are alike unknown. 
In 50 shc was married to her third husband, P. 
Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thorough profli- 
gate. 'The marriage took place during Cicero's 
absence in Cilicia, and, as might have been an- 
ticipated, was not a happy one. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war in 49, the husband and 
the father of Tullia cspouscd opposite sides. 
While Dolabella fought for Cæsar, and Cicero 
took refuge in the camp of Pompey, Tullia re- 
mained in Italy. On the 19th of May, 49, she 
was delivered of a seven months’ child, which 
died soon afterward. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, Dolabella returned to Rome; but he con- 
tinued to lead a dissolute and profligate life, and 
at length (46) a divorce took place by mutual 
consent. At the beginning of 45 Tullia was 
delivered of a son. As soon as she was sufii- 
ciently recovered to bear the fatigues of a jour- 
ney, she accompanied her father to Tusculum, 
but she dicd there in February. Her loss was 
a severe blow to Cicero. Among the many 
consolatory letters which he received on the 
occasion is the well-known onc from the cele- 
brated jurist Serv. Sulpieius (ad Fam., iv., 5). 
To dissipate his grief, Cicero drew up a treatise 
on Consolation. 

Tuttia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Tullii were one of the Alban houses, 
which were transplanted to Rome in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius. The patrician braneh of 
the gens appears to have become extinct at an 
early period; for, after the carly times of the 
republic, no one of the name oecurs for some 
centuries, and the Tullii of a later age are not 
only plebcians, but, with the exception of their 
bearing the samc name, can not be regarded as 
having any connection with thc ancient gens. 
The first plebeian Tullius who rose to the hon- 
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ors of the state was M. Tullius Decula, con- 
sul B.C. 81, and the next was the celebrated 
orator M. Tullius Cicero. Vid. Cicero. 

TurnLiàNuM. Vid. Roma, p. 753, a. 

ToLLíus, Servius, the sixth king of Rome. 
The account of the early life and death of Ser- 
vius Tullius is full of strange marvels, and zan 
not be regarded as possessing any title to a real 
historical narrative. His mother, Ocrisia, was 
one of the captives taken at Corniculum, and 
became a female slave of Tanaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus. He was born in the king’s. 
palace, and, notwithstanding his servile origin, 
was brought up as the king's son, since Tana- 
quil, by her powers of divination, had forescen 
the greatness ofthe child ; and Tarquinius placed 
such confidence in him, that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and intrusted him with 
the exercise of the government. His rule was 
mild and beneficent; and so popular did he be- 
come, that the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing 
lest they should be deprived of the throne which 
they claimed as their inheritance, proeured the 
assassination of Tarquinius. Vid. Tarquintus. 
They did not, however, reap the fruit of their 
crime, for Tanaquil, pretending that the king’s 
wound was not mortal, told the people that Tar- 
quinius would recover in a few days, and that 
he had commanded Servius, meantime, to dis- 
charge the duties of the kingly office. Servius 
forthwith began to act as king, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the people; and when the death 
of Tarquinius could no longer be concealed, he 
was already in firm possession of the royal pow- 
er. The reign of Servius is almost as barren 
of military exploits as that of Numa. ‘The only 
war which Livy mentions is one against Veil, 
which was brought to a speedy conclusion. The 
great deeds of Servius were deeds of peace; 
and he was regarded by posterity as the author 
of all their civil rights and institutions, just as 
Numa was of their religious rites and ordinan- 
ces. Three important events are assigned to 
Servius by universal tradition. First, he gave 
a new constitution to the Roman state. The 
two main objects of this constitution were to 
give the plebs political independenee, and to 
assign to property that influence in the state 
which had previously belonged to birth exclu- 
sively. In order to carry his purpose into ef- 
fect, Servius made a two-fold division of the 
Roman people, one territorial, and the other ac- 
cording to property. For details, vid. Dict. of 
Antiq., art. Comitia. Secondly, he extended 
the pomerium, or hallowed boundary of the 
city, and completed the city by incorporating 
with it the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline 
hills. Vid. Roma. ‘Thirdly, be established an 
important alliance with the Latins, by which 
Rome and the cities of Latium became the 
members of one great leaguc. By his new con- 
stitution Servius ineurred the hostility of the 
patricians, who conspired with I. Tarquinius 
to deprive him of his life and of his throne. 
His death was the subject of a legend, which 
ran as follows. Servius, soon after his suc- 
cession, gave his two daughters in marriage to 
the two sons of Tarquinius Priscus. I. Tar- 
quinius, the clder, was married to a quiet and 
gentle wife ; Aruns, the younger, to an aspiring 
and ambitious woman. The character of the 
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two brothers was the very opposite of the wives 
who had fallen to their lot; for Lucius was 
proud and haughty, but Aruns unambitious and 
quiet. The wife of Aruns, fearing that her hus- 
band would tamely resign the sovereignty to liis 
elder brother, resolved to destroy both her fa- 
ther and her husband. She persuaded Lucius 
to murder his wife, and she murdered her own 
husband, and the survivors straightway married. 
Tullia now urged lier husband to murder her fa- 
ther; and it was said that their design was hast- 
ened by the belief that Servius entertained the 
thought of laying down his kingly power and 
establishing the consular form of government. 
The patricians were equally alarmed at this 
scheme. Their mutual hatred and fears united 
them closely together ; and when the conspir- 
acy Was ripe, Tarquinius entered the Forum ar- 
rayed in the kingly robes, seated himself in the 
royal chair in the senate-house, and ordered the 
senators to be summoned to him as their king. 
At the first news of the commotion, Servius 
hastened to the senate-house, and, standing at 
the door-way, ordered ‘Tarquinius to come down 
from the throne. "l'arquinius sprang forward, 
seized the old man, and flung him down the 
stone steps. Covered with blood, the king was 
hastening home, but, before he reached it, he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius 
and murdered. Tullia drove to the senate- 
house, and greeted her husband as king; but 
her transports of joy struck even him with hor- 
ror He bade her go lome; and as she was 
returning, her charioteer pulled up and pointed 
out the corpse of her father lying in his blood 
across the road. She commanded him to drive 
on; the blood of her father spirted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day 
forward the street bore the name of the Vicus 
Sceleratus, or Wicked Street. The body lay 
unburied, for Tarquinius said scoffingly, “ Rom- 
ulus too went without burial ;" and this impi- 
ous mockery is said to have given rise to his 
surname of Superbus. Servius had reigned for- 
ty-four years. His memory was long cherished 
by the plebeians. 

TurLius Tino. Vid. Tiro. 

Tuttum (now Toul), the capital ofthe Leuci, 
a peopie in the southeast of Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Matrona and Mosella. 

Torrus HosmiLÍvs, third king of Rome, is 
said to have been the grandson of Hostus Hos- 
tilius, who fell in battle against the Sabines in 
the reign of Romulus. His legend ran as fol- 
lows: Tullus Hostilius departed from the peace- 
ful ways of Numa, and aspired to tlie martial 
renown of Romulus. He made Alba acknowl- 
edge Rome’s supremacy in the war wherein 
the three Roman brothers, the Horatii, fought 
with the three Alban brothers, the Curiatii, at 
the Fossa Cluilia. Next he warred with Fide- 
ne and with Veii, and being straitly pressed by 
their joint hosts, he vowed temples to Pallor 
and Pavor—Paleness and Panic. And after the 
fight was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mettius Fufetius, the king or dictator of Alba, 
because he had desired to betray Rome; and 
he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the tem- 
ples of the gods, and bringing the Alban people 
to Rome, where he gave them the Celian Hill 
to dwell on. 
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with the Sabines; and being again straitened 
in fight in a wood called the Wicked Wood, he 
vowed a yearly festival to Saturn and Ops, and 
to double the number of the Salii, or priests of 
Mamers. And when, by their help, he had van- 
quished the Sabines, he performed his vow, and 
its records were the feasts Saturnalia and Opa- 
lia. In his old age, Tullus grew weary of war- 
ring; and when a pestilence struck him and 
his people, and a shower of burning stones fell 
from heaven on Mount Alba, and a voice as of 
the Alban gods came forth from the solitary 
temple of Jupiter on its summit, he remembered 
the peaceful and happy days of Numa, and sought 
to win the favor of the gods, as Numa had done, 
by prayer and divination. But the gods heeded 
neither his prayers nor lis charms, and when 
he would inquire of Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was 
wroth, and smote Tullus and his whole house 
with fire. Perhaps the only historical fact em- 
bodied in the legend of Tullus is the ruin of 
Alba. 

[Turnnus, VoLcarius. 1. L., consul B.C. 66 
with M'. ZEmilius Lepidus. After his consul- 
ship he lived in retirement, and during the civil 
wars took no part in public affairs. He had 
approved of Cicero’s measures against the ac- 
complices of Catiline, and spoke on the subject 
in the senate.—2. C., probably son of No. 1, 
fought under Cæsar in the Gallic war, and also 
distinguished himself at the siege of Dyrrachi- 
um in B.C. 48.—3. L., son of No. 1, was preetor 
urbanus in B.C. 46, and consul with Octavianus 
in B.C. 33.] 

Tunes or Tunis (Tóúvac, Totvic: Tuvnoaiog : 
now Tunis), a strongly-fortified city of North- 
ern Africa, stood at the bottom of the Cartha- 
ginian Gulf, ten miles southwest of Carthage, at 
the mouth of the little river Catada. At the 
time of Augustus it had greatly declined, but it 
afterward recovered, and is now the capital of 
the regency of Tunis. 

Tuncri, a German people who crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the conntry for- 
merly occupied by the Aduatici and the Ebu- 
rones. Their chief town was called Tuneri or 
ApuACA "DoncrorRUM (now Tongern), on the road 
from Castellum Morinorum to Colonia Agrip- 
pina. 

[Turzo. 1. A gladiator of small stature, but 
great courage, mentioned by Horace (“ et idem 
Corpore majorem rides Turbonis in armis Spir- 
itum et incessum," Sat., ii., 3, 310-11).—2. A 
distinguished commander, and governor for 
some time of Pannonia under Hadrian.] 

TunpETiNI, the most numerous people in 
Hispania Baetica, dwelt in the south of the prov- 
ince, on both banks of the Betis, as far as Lusi- 
tania. They were regarded as the most civil- 
ized people in all Spain. Their country was 
called TunpETANÍA. 

TurpuLxr, a people in Hispania Batica, situa- : 
ted to the east and south of the Turdetani, with 
whom they were closely connected. The names, 
in fact, appear identical. 

Turia or Turium (now Guadalaviar), a river 
on the eastern coast of Spain, flowing into the 
sea at Valentia, memorable for the battle fought 
on its banks between Pompey and Sertorius. 

Turtasso (Turiassonensis : now Tarrazona), 


Then he turned himself to war | a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconen- 
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sis, on tlie road from Cesaraugusta to Numan- 
tia. It possessed a fountain, the water of which 
was said to be very excellent for hardening 
iron. 

[Turicum (Turicensis, now Zúrich), a town 
in the territory of the Helvetii, on the Limagus 
(now Limmat).] 

Turnus (Tvpvoc). 1. Son of Daunus and 
Venilia, and king of the Rutuli at tlie time of 
the arrival of Zneas in Italy. He was a broth- 
er of Juturna, and related to Amata, tlie wife 
of King Latinus ; and he fought against Æneas 
because Latinus had given to the Trojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia, who had been previously 
promised to Turnus. He appears in the ZEneid 
as a brave warrior; but in tlie end he fell by 
the hand of Azneas.—2. A Romau satiric poet, 
was anative of Aurunca, and lived under Ves- 
pasian and Domitian. We possess thirty hex- 
ameters, forming a portion of, apparently, a long 


satiric poem, the subject being an enumeration | 


of the crimes and abominations which charac- 
terized the reign of Nero. ‘These lines are as- 
cribed by some modern scholars to Turnus. 

Turnus Hervonivs. Vid. Herponivs. 

Ttrones, Turón or TünóNii, a people in the 
interior of Gallia Lugdunensis, betweeu the Au- 
lerci, Andes, and Pictones. Their chief town 
was Ca:saropunum, subsequently Turón (now 
Tours), on the Liger (now Loire). 

Tureitius, Sextus, a Roman dramatist, 
whose productions belouged to the department 
of Comedia Palliata. The titles of thirteen or 
fourteen of his plays have been preserved, to- 
gether with a few fragments. He died, wlien 
very old, at Sinuessa in B.C. 101. He stands 
seventh in the scale of Volcatius Sedigitus. 
Vid. Sevicirus. [His fragments are collected 
in Bothe's Pocte Scenici Latinorum, vol. vi., p. 
71-94.] 

'Tunrio, L. Amrivius, a very celebrated actor 
in the time of 'Terence, in most of whose plays 
he acted. 

Turris HaxNipiLIs (ruins at Bourj Salcktah), 
a castle on the coast of Byzacena, between 
Thapsus and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, 
who embarked here when he fled to Antiochus 
the Great. 

Turris Stratonis. Vid. Cæsarea, No. 3. 

Tuscania (Tuscaniensis : now Toscanella), a 
town of Etruria, on the River Marta, rarely men- 
tioned by ancient writers, but celebrated in mod- 
ern times on account of the great number of 
Etruscan antiquities which have been discov- 
ered in its ancient tombs. 

Tusci, Tuscia. Vid. ETRURIA. 

'Tuscürux (Tusculanus: ruins near Fraseati), 
an ancient town of Latium, situated about 
ten miles southeast of Rome, on a lofty sum- 
mit of the mountains, which are called after the 
town TTuscuLANI Montes, and which are a con- 
tinuation of Mons Albanus. Tusculum was 
one of the most strongly fortified places in all 
Italy, both by nature and by art. It is said to 
have been founded by Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses; and it was always one of the most 
important of the Latin towns. Its importance 
in the time of the Roman kings is shown by 
Tarquinius Superbus giving his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamilius, the chiefof Tus- 
culum. At a late" time it became a Roman 
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municipium, and was the birth-place of several 
distinguished Roman families. Cato the cen- 
sor was a native of Tusculum. Its proximity 
to Rome, its salubrity, and the beauty of its 
situation made it a favorite residence of the 
Roman nobles during the summer. Cicero, 
among others, had a favorite villa at this place, 
which he frequently mentions under the name 
of Tuscuninum. The site of this villa is not 
exactly known; some placing it near Grotta 
Ferrata, on the road from Frascati to the Alban 
Lake, and others near La Rufinella. The ruins 
of ancient Tusculum are situated on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, about two miles above 
Frascati. 

Turicinus, a Roman poet and a friend of 
Ovid, who had translated into Latin verse a 
portion of tlle Odyssey. 

Turzis (ruins at Garshee or Guerfey Hassan), 
a city in the Dodecaschenus, that is, the part 
of Asthiopia immediately above Egypt, on the 
western bank of the Nile, north of Pselcis, and 
south of Talmis. 

'T'YXn4 (Tóava : Tvaveéc: ruins at Kiz Hisar), 


a city of Asia Minor, stood in the south of Cap- 


padocia, at the northern foot of Mount Taurus, 
on the high road to the Cilician Gates, three 
hundred stadia from Cybistra, and four hundred 
from Mazaca, in a position of great natural 
strength, whicl was improved by fortifications. 
Under Caracalla it was made a Roman colony. 
In B.C. 272 it was taken by Aurelian, in the 
war with Zenobia, to whose territory it then 
belonged. Valens made it the chief city of 
Cappadocia Secunda. In its neighborhood was 
a great temple of Jupiter, by the side of a lake 
in a swampy plain ; and near the temple was a 
remarkable effervescing spring called Asmabe- 
on. Tyana was the native place of Apollonius, 
the supposed worker of miracles. The south- 
ern district of Cappadocia, in which the city 
stood, was called 'l'yanitis. 

Tycnk. Vid. FORTUNA. 

Tvcug. Vid. Svnacusax. 

[Tycuius (Túxcoc), of Hyle, a mythical artifi- 
cer, mentioned by Homer as the maker of 
Ajax’s shield of seven ox-hides, covered with a 
plate of brass.] 

Typrus (Tvdetc), son of Gineus, king of Caly- 
don, and Peribea. He was obliged to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder which 
he had committed, but which is differently de- 
scribed by the different authors, some saying 
that he killed his father’s brother, Melas, Lyco- 
peus, or Alcathous ; others, that he slew Thoas 
or Aphareus, his mother's brother ; otliers, that 
he slew his brother Olenias ; and others, again, 
that he killed the sons of Melas, who had revolt- 
ed against CEneus. He fled to Adrastus at Ar- 
gos, who purified him from the murder, and 
gave him his daughter Deipyle in marriage, by 
whom he became the father of Diomedes, who 
is hence frequently. called Typipes. He ac- 
companied Adrastus in the expedition against 
Thebes, where he was wounded by Melanippus, 
who, however, was slain by him. When Tyd- 
eus lay on the ground wounded, Minerva (Athe- 
na) appeared to him with a remedy which she 
had received from Jupiter (Zeus), and which 
was to make him immortal. This, however, 
was prevented by a stratagem of ¿pi 
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who hated Tydeus, for he cut off the head of 
Melanippus and brought it to Tydeus, who di- 
vided it and ate the brain, or devoured some of 
the flesh. Minerva (Athena), seeing this, shud- 
dered, and left Tydeus to his fate, who conse- 
quently died, and was bnried by Macon. 

Tyros or Tyros (TvAoc, Tópos : now Bah- 
rein), an island in the Persian Gulf, off the coast 
of Arabia, celebrated for its pearl fisheries. 

Tymbres or Temprocius (now Pursek), a river 
of Phrygia, rising in Mount Dindymene, and 
flowing past Cotyeum and Doryleum into the 
Sangarius. lt was the boundary between Phry- 
gia Epictetus and Phrygia Salutaris. 

Tymnes (Tóuvyc), an epigrammatic poet, 
whose epigrams were included in the Garland 
of Meleager, but respecting whose exact date 
we have no further evidence, There are seven 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Tvwxruai (Tvugaior), a people of Epirus, on 
the borders of Thessaly, so called from Mount 
'Tvurnz (Tóuéy), sometimes, but less correctly, 
written Stympne (27óu97). Their country was 
called T'ywpru;zA (Tuugala). 

Tymrurestus (Tuuópgoróc: now Eliadha), a 
mountain in Thessaly, in the country of the 
Dryopes, in which the River Sperchéus rises. 

'TyNpxnEvs (Tuvdápeos), not TvNpinvs, Which 
is not found in classical writers, was son of Pe- 
rieres and Gorgophone, or, according to others, 
son of Œ@balus, by the nymph Batia or by Gor- 
gophone. Tyndareus and his brother lcarius 
were expelled by their step-brother Hippocoon 
and his sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled to 
Thestius in ZEtolia, and assisted him in his wars 
against his neighbors. In Ætolia Tyndareus 
married Leda, the daughter of Thestius, and 
was afterward restored to Sparta by Hercules. 
By Leda, Tyndareus became the father of 
Timandra, Clytemnestra, and Philonoé. One 
night Leda was embraced both by Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Tyndareus, and the result was the birth of 
Pollux and Helena, the children of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and of Castor and Clytemnestra, the 
children of Tyndareus. The patronymic Tyn- 
pXRÍD;E is frequently given to Castor and Pol- 
lux, and the female patronymic Tvwpinis to 
Helen and Clytamnestra. When Castor and 
Pollux had been received among the immortals, 
Tyndareus invited Menelaus to come to Spar- 
ta, and surrendered his kingdom to him. 

Tynpiris or Tynpairium (Tuvdapic, Tvvóápiov : 
Tyndaritanus: now Tindare), a town on the 
northern coast of Sicily, with a good harbor, a 
little west of Messana, near the promontory of 
the same name founded by the elder Dionysius, 
B.C. 396, which became an important place. It 
was the head-quarters of Agrippa, the general 


of Octavianns, in the war against Sextus Pom- | 


pey. The greater part of the town was subse- 
quently destroyed by an inundation of the sea. 

[Tyraus (Túravov ópoc), a craggy elevation 
in Elis, between Scillus and the Alpheus, in the 
direction of Olympia, from which the law de- 
creed that women should be hurled, who had 
infringed the regulations excluding them from 
appearing at the Olympic games ] 

Typnon or Tvrno&gus (Tvoáov, Tudwetc, con- 
tracted into Tv$oc), a inonster of the primitive 
world, is described sometimes as a destructive 
hurricane, and sometimes as a fire-breathing 
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giant. According to Homer, he was concealed 
in the earth in the country of the Arimi (Eiv 
’Apinorg, Of which the Latin poets have made 
Inarime), Which was lashed by Jupiter (Zeus) 
with flashes of lightning. In Hesiod, Typhaon 
and Typhoeus are two distinct beings. Typha- 
on is represented as a son of Typlioeus, and a 
fearful hurricane, who by Echidna became the 
father of the dog Orthus, Cerberus, the Lernean 
hydra, Chimera, and the Sphinx. Typhoeus, on 
the other hand, is called the youngest son of 
Tartarus and Terra (Gea), or of Juno (Hera) 
alone, because she was indignant at Jupiter 
(Zeus) having given birth to Minerva (Athena). 
He is described as a monster with one hundred 
heads, fearful eyes, and terrible voices ; he 
wanted to acquire the sovereignty of gods and 
men, but was subdued, after a fearful struggle, 
by Jupiter (Zeus). with a thunderbolt. He be- 
got the winds, whence he is also called the 
father of the Harpies; but tlie beneficent winds 
Notus, Boreas, Argestes, and Zephyrus, were 
not his sons. Aschylus and Pindar describe 
him as living in a Cilician cave. He is further 
said to have at one time been engaged in a 
struggle with all the immortals, and to have 
been killed by Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of 
lightning ; he was buried in Tartarus under 
Mount Etna, the work-shop of Hephzstus, 
which is hence called by the poets T'yphois Æt- 
na. "The later poets frequently connect Ty- 
phoeus with Egypt. The gods, it is said, unable 
to hold out against him, fled to Egypt, where, 
from fear, they metamorphosed theniselves into 
animals, with the exception of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Minerva (Athena). 

TyrAGETE, TYRIGETA, or TY RANGETZE, A peo- 
ple in European Sarmatia, probably a branch of 
the Getz, dwelling east of the River Tyras. 

'TvRANNION (Tupavviwy). 1. A Greek gram- 
marian, a native of Amisus in Pontus, was orig- 
inally called Theophrastus, but received from 
his instructor the name of Tvrannion on account 
of his domineering belravior to liis fellow-disci- 
ples. In B.C. 72 he was taken captive by Lu- 
cullus, who carried him to Rome. He was 
given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted 
him. At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in 
teaching. He was also employed in arranging 
the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought to 
Rome. This library contained the writings of 
Aristotle, upon which Tyrannion bestowed con- 
siderable care and attention. Cicero speaks in 
the highest terms of the learning and ability of 
Tyrannion. ‘Tyrannion amassed considerable 
wealth, and died at a very advanced age of a 
paralytic stroke.—2. A native of Pheenicia, the 
sun of Artemidorus, and a disciple of the pre- 
ceding. His original name was Diocles. He 
was taken captive in the war between Antony 
and Octavianus, and was purchased by Dymas, a 
freedman of the latter. By him he was pre- 
sented to Terentia, the wife of Cicero, who man- 
umitted him. He taught at Rome, and wrote 
a great number of works, which are all lost. 

Tyras (Túpac, Tépac: now Dniester), subse- 
quently called Danastris, a river iu European 
Sarmatia, forming, in the lower part of tts 
course, the boundary between Dacia and Sar- 
matia, and falling into the Pontus Euxinus 
north of the Danube. At its mbuth there was 
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a town of the same name, probably 
of the modern Ackjermann. 

[Tyres, brother of Teuthras, one of the com- 
panions of Æncas, fought in Italy against Tur- 
nus.] 

Tvnuzux (Tvptatov : 
Lycaonia, described by Xenophon (in the Anab- 
asis) as twenty parasangs west of Iconium. 
It lay due west of Laodicea. 

Tyro (Tvoo), danghter of Salmoneus and Al- 
cidice. She was wife of Cretheus, and beloved 
by the river-god Enipeus in Thessaly, in whose 
form Neptune (Poseidon) appeared to her, and 
became by her the father of Pelias and Neleus. 
By Cretheus she was the mother of ‘son, 
Pheres, and Amythaon. 

Tyrrueni, TyRRHENIA. Vid. ETRURIA. 

TynunugNuMm Mare. Vid. ETRURIA. 

TyRRHENUS (Tuppyvd¢ or 'T'vpagvóc), son of 
the Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and brother 
of Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Lydia into Italy, into the country of the 
Umbrians, and to have given to the colonists 
his name, Tyrrhenians. Others call Tyrrhenus 
a son of Hercules by Omphale, or of Telephus 
and Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon. The 
name ‘Tarchon seems to be only another form 
of Tyrrhenus. 

Tyrruevs, a shepherd of King Latinus. As 
Ascanius was hunting, he killed a tame stag be- 
longing to Tyrrheus, whereupon the country 
people took up arms, which was the first con- 
flict in Italy between the natives and the Tro- 
jan settlers. 

Tyrtaus (Tvpraioc or 'Tópratoc), son of Ar- 
chembrotus, of Aphidnz in Attica. According 
to the older tradition, the Spartans, during the 
second Messenian war, were commanded by an 
oracle to take a leader from among the Athe- 
nians, and thus to conquer their enemies, where- 
upon they chose Tyrteus as their leader. Later 
writers embellish the story, and represent Tyr- 
teus as a lame schoolmaster, of low family and 
reputation, whom the Athenians, when applied 
to by the Lacedemonians in accordance with 
the oracle, purposcly sent as the most inefficient 
leader they could select, being unwilling to as- 
sist the Lacedemonians in extending their do- 
minion in the Peloponnesus, but little thinking 
that the poetry of Tyrteus would achieve that 
victory which his physical constitution seemed 
to forbid his aspiring to. Many modern critics 
reject altogether the account of the Attic origin 
of Tyrteus, and maintain that the extant frag- 
ments of his poetry actually furnish evidence 
of his being a Lacedemonian. But it is impos- 
sible to arrive at any positive decision upon the 
subject. lt is certain, however, that the poems 
of ‘Tyrteus exercised an important influence 
upon the Spartans, composing their dissensions 
at home, aud animating their courage in the 
field. In order to appease their civil discords, 
he composed his celebrated elegy entitled ** Le- 
gal Order" (Eóvouía) which appears to have 
had a wondrous effeet in stilling the excited 
passions of tlie Spartans. But still more cele- 
brated were the poenis by which he animated 
the courage of the Spartans in their conflict 
with the Messenians. These poems were of 
two kinds; namely, elegies, containing exhorta- 
tions to constancy and courage, and descriptions 
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now Ilghun), a city of | 
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of the glory of fighting bravely for one's native 


land; aud more spirited compositions, in the 
anapest'c measure, which were intended as 
marching songs, to be performed with the music 
¡ Of the flute. He lived to see the success of his 
efforts in the entire conquest of the Messenians, 
and their reduction to the condition of Helots. 
He therefore flourished down to B.C. 668, which 
was the last year of the second Messenian war. 
The best separate edition of the fragments of 
his poems is by Bach, with the remains of the 
elegiac pocts Callinus and Asius, Lips., 1831. 
T¥rus (Tépoc: Aram. Tura: inthe Old Test- 
ament, Tsor: Túp:oç, Tyrius : ruins at Sur), one 
of the greatest and most famous cities of the 
ancient world, stood on the coast of Pheenice, 
about twenty miles south of Sidon. It was a 
colony of the Sidonians, and is therefore called 
in Seripture “ the daughter of Sidon.” Tt grad- 
ually eclipsed the mother city, and came to be 
the chief place of all Pheenice for wealth, com- 
merce, and colonizing activity. In the time of 
Solomon, we find its king, Hiram, who was also 
King of Sidon, in close alliance with the Hebrew 
monarch, whom he assisted in building the tem- 
ple and his palace, and in commercial enter- 
prises. Respecting its colonies and maritime 
enterprise, vid. PucxicE and Cartuaco. ‘The 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre 
for five years, but without success. It was 
again besieged for thirteen years by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and there is a tradition that he took it, 
but the matter is not quite certain. At the pe- 
riod when the Greeks began to be well acquaint- 
ed with the city, its old site had been abandon- 
ed, and a new city erected on a small island 
about half a mile from the shore, and a mile in 
length, and a little north of the remains of the 
former city, whieh was now called Old Tyre 
(IIaAaírvpoc). With the additional advantage 
of its insular position, this new city soon rose 
to a prosperity scarcely less than that of its 
predecessor ; though, under the Persian kings, 
it seems to have ranked again below Sidon. 
Vid. Sivox. In B.C. 322 the Tyrians refused 
to open their gates to Alexander, who laid siege 
to the city for seven months, and united the 
island on which it stood to the main land by a 
mole constructed chiefly of the ruins of Old 
Tyre. Tiis mole has ever since formed a per- 
manent conuection between the island and the 
mainland. After its capture and sack by Alex- 
ander, Tyre uever regained its former conse- 
| quence, aud its commerce was for the most 
part transferred to Alexandrea. It recovered, 
however, sufficiently to be mentioned as a strong 
fortress aud flourishing port under the early Ro- 
man emperors. Septimius Severus made it a 
Roman colony. It was the see of a bishop, 
and Jerome calls it the most beautiful city of 
Pheenicia. It was a place of considerable im- 
portauce in medieval history, especially as one 
of the last points held by the Christians on the 
coast of Syria. The wars of the Crusades com- 
pleted its ruin, and its site is now occupied by 
a poor village ; and even its ruins are for the 
most part covered by the sea. Even the site 
of Babylon does uot present a more striking ful. 
filment of prophecy. 
TzuTZES (Díérinc). 1. JOANNES, a Greek gram. 
marian of Constantinople, flourished about A. D, 
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1150. His writings bear evident traces of the 


extent of his learning, and not less of the inor- | the Libri ad Sabinum. 


dinate self-conceit with which they had filled 
him. He wrote a vast number of works, of 
which several are still extant. Of these the 
two following are the most important: 1. Iaca, 
which consists properly of three poems, collect- 
ed into one under the titles Ta apo 'Ouzpov, rà 
‘Opjpov, kai rá we? "Ounpov. The whole amounts 
to one thousand six hundred and seventy-six 
lines, and is written in hexameter metre. Itis 
a very dull composition. Edited by Bekker, 
Berlin, 1816. 2. Chiliades, consisting in its pres- 
ent form of twelve thousand six hundred and 
sixty-one lines. This name was given to it by 
the first editor, who divided it, without refer- 
ence to the contents, into thirteen divisions of 
one thousand lines, the last being incomplete. 
Its subject-matter is of the most miscellaneous 
kind, but embraces chiefly mythological and his- 
torical narratives, arranged under separate ti- 
tles, and without any further connection. ‘The 
following are a few of them, as they occur: 
Croesus, Midas, Gyges, Codrus, Alemzon, dc. 
It is written in bad Greek, in that abominable 
make-believe of a metre called political verse. 
Edited by Kiessling, Lips., 1826. —2. Isaac, 
brother of the preceding, the author of a val- 
uable commentary on the Cassandra of Lyco- 
pliron, printed in most of the editions of Lyco- 
phron ; [best edit. by Müller, Lips. 1811, 3 vols.] 
Tzirzis or Tzumzis (ruins south of Debout), a 
city in the north of the Dodecascheenus, that is, 
the part of /Ethiopia immediately above Egypt, 
a little south of Parembole, and considerably | 
north of Taphis. | 


U. | 


Usi1, a German people, who originally dwelt 
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pecially the two great works Ad Edictum and 
He was banished or de- 
prived of his functions under Elagabalus, who 
became emperor 217; but on the accession of 
Alexander Severus, 222, he became the emper- 
or’s chief adviser. The emperor conferred on 
Ulpian the office of Scriniorum magister, and 
made him a consiliarius. He also held the of- 
fice of Prefectus Annonz, and he was likewise 
made Prefectus Pretorio. Ulpian perished in 
the reign of Alexander by the hands of the sol- 
diers, who forced their way into the palace at 
night, and killed him in the presence of the em- 
peror and his mother, 228. His promotion to 
the office of prafectus pretorio was probably 
an unpopular measurc. A great part of the nu- 
merous writings of Ulpian were still extant in 
the time of Justinian, and a much greater quan- 
tity is excerpted from him by the compilers of 
the Digest than from any other jurist. ‘The 
number of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 
two thousand four hundred and sixty-two; and 
many of the excerpts are of great length, and 
altogether they form about one third of the 
whole body of the Digest. The excerpts from 
Paulus and Ulpian together make about one 
half of the Digest. Ulpian’s style is perspicu- 
ous, and presents fewer difficulties than that of 
many of the Roman jurists who are excerpted 
in the Digest. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place 
him among the first of the Roman jurists; and 
he has exercised a great influence on the juris- 
prudence of modern Europe through the copi- 
ous extracts from his writings which have been 
preserved by the compilers of Justinian’s Di- 
gest. We possess a fragment of a work under 
the title of Domitii Ulpiani Fragmenta ; it con- 
sists of twenty-nine titles, and is a valuable 
source for the history of the Roman law. The 


on the right bank of the Rhine, but were trans- | best editions are by Hugo, Berlin, 1834, and by 


ported across the river by Agrippa in D.C. 37, 
at their own request, because they wished to es- 
cape the hostilities of the Suevi. They took 
the name of Agrippenses, from their town Co- 
LONIA AGRIPPINA. 

UcáLÉcoN (O?xaAÉyov), one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burned at the destruc- 
tion of the city. 

Ucusts, a town in Hispania Betica, near Cor- 
duba. 

Urens (now Uffente), a river in Latium, flow- 
ing from Setia, and falling into the Amasenus. 

Urrucum, a town in Bruttium, between Scyl- 
lacium and Rhegium. 

Ucernum (now Beaucaire), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis, on the road from Nemausus to 
Aquae Sextiz, where Avitus was proclaimed 
emperor. 

Uría (now Montemayor), a Roman municip- 
ium in Hispania Betica, situated upon a hill, 
and upon the road from Gades to Corduba. 

Urianvus or OLARIONENSIS InsuLa (now Ole- 
ron), an island off the western coast of Gaul, in 
the Aquitanian Gulf. 

UrLriiwus. 1. Dowirius UrriiNus, a celebra- 
ted jurist, derived his origin from Tyre in Phe- 
nicia, but was probably not a native of Tyre 
himself. The time of his birth is unknown. 
The greater part of his juristical works were 


Bocking, Bonn, 1836.—2. Of Antioch, a soph- 
ist, lived in tlie time of Constantine the Great, 
and wrote several rhetorical works. The name 
of Ulpianus is prefixed to extant Commentaries 
in Greek on eighteen of the orations of Demos- 
thenes, and it is usually stated that they were 
written by Ulpianus of Antioch. But the Com- 
mentaries have evidently received numerous 
additions and interpolations from some gram- 
marian of a very late period. ‘They are printed 
in several editions of the Attic orators. 

ULprius Trasanus. Vid. Trasanus. 

Utror, “the avenger,” a surname of Mars, 
to whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in 
the Forum, after taking vengeance upon the 
murderers of his great-uncle, Julius Cesar. 

ULŭüsræ (Ulubranus, Ulubrensis), a small 
town in Latium, of uncertain site, but in the 
neighborhood of the Pontine Marshes. 

UrvssEs, Utyxes, or ULixes, called Opvs- 
SEUS (’Odvacevc) by the Greeks, one of the prin- 
cipal Greek heroes in the Trojan war. Ac- 
cording to the Homeric account, he was a son 


Of Laértes and Anticléa, the daughter of Au- 


tolycus, and was married to Penelope, the 
daughter of Icarius, by whom he became the 
father of Telemachus. But, according to a lat- 
er tradition, he was a son of Sisyphus and An- 
ticlea, who, being with child by Sisyphus, was 


written during the sole reign of Caracalla, es- | married to Laértes, and thus gave birth to him 
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either after her arrival in Ithaca or on her way 
thither. Later traditions further state that, be- 
sides Telemachus, Ulysses became by Penelope 
the father of Areesilaus or Ptoliporthus ; and, 
by Circe, the father of Agrius, Latinus, Telego- 
nus, and Cassiphone ; by Calypso, of Nausith- 
ous and Nausinous or Auson, Telegonus, and 
Teledamus ; and, lastly, by Evippe, of Leonto- 
phron, Doryclus or Euryalus. The name Odys- 
Seus is sald to signify the angry. The story of 
Ulysses ran as follows: When a young man, 
Ulysses went to sec his grandfather Autolyeus 
near Mount Parnassus. There, while engaged 
In the chase, he was wounded by a boar in his 
knee, by the sear of which he was subsequently 
recognized by Euryclea. Even at that age he 
was distinguished for courage, for knowledge of 
navigation, for eloquence, and for skill as a nego- 
tiator; and on one occasion, when the Messeni- 
ans had carried off some sheep from Ithaca, La- 
ertes sent him to Messene to demand reparation. 
He there met with Iphitus, who was secking the 
horses stolen from him, and who gave him the 
famous bow of Eurytus. This bow Ulysses 
used only in Ithaca, regarding it as too great a 
treasure to be employed in the field, and it was 
so strong that none of the suitors was able to 
handle it. According to some accounts, he went 
to Sparta as one of the suitors of Helen; and 
he is said to have advised Tyndareus to make 
the suitors swear that they would defend the 
chosen bridegroom against any one who should 
insult him on Helen’s account. Tyndareus, to 
show him his gratitude, persuaded his brother 
to give Penelope in marriage to Ulysses; or, 
according to others, Ulysses gained her by con- 
quering his competitors in the foot-race. Homer, 
however, mentions nothing ofall this, and states 
that Agamemnon, who visited Ulysses in Ithaca, 
prevailed upon him only with great difficulty to 
join the Greeks in their expedition against Troy. 
Other traditions relate that he was visited by 
Menclaus and Agamemnon, and that Palamedes 
more espccially induced him to join the Greeks. 
When Palamedes came to Ithaea, Ulysses pre- 
tended to be mad: he yoked an ass and ox to 
a plough, and began to sow salt. Palamedes, 
to try him, placed the infant Telemachus before 
the plough, whereupon the father could not con- 
tinne to play his part. He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to undertake the fulfiltment of 
the promise he had made when he was one of 
the suitors of Helen. This occurrence is said 
to have been the cause of his hatred of Palame- 
des. Being now himself gained for the under- 
taking, he contrived to discover Achilles, who 
was concealed among the daughters of King 
Lycomedes. Vid. Acuities. Before, however, 
the Greeks sailed from home, Ulysses, in con- 
junetion with Menelaus, went to Troy for the 
purpose of inducing the Trojans to restore Helen 
and her treasures. When the Greeks were as- 
sembled at Aulis, Ulysses joined them with 
twelve ships and men from Cephallcnia, Ithaca, 
Neritus, Croeylia, Zacynthus, Samos, and the 
coast of Epirus. During the siege of Troy he 
distinguished himsclfas a valiant and undaunt- 
ed warrior, but more particularly as a cunning 
spy, and a prudent and eloquent negotiater. 
After the death of Achilles, Ulysses contended 
for his armor with the Telamonian Ajax, and 
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gained the prize. He is said by some to have 
devised the stratagem of the wooden horse, and 
he was one of tlie heroes concealed within it. 
He is also said to have taken part in carrying 
off the palladium. But the most celebrated part 
of his story consists of liis adventures after tlie 
destruction of Troy, which form the subject of 
the Homerie poem called after him, the Odyssey. 
After the capture of Troy he set out on his voy- 
age home, but was overtaken by a storm and 
thrown upon the eoast of Ismarus, a town of 
the Cicones, in Thrace, north of the island of 
Lemnos. He plundered the town, but several 
of his men were cut off by tlic Cicones. From 
thence he was driven by a north wind toward 
Malea and to the Lotophagi on the coast of 
Libya. Some of his companions were so much 
delighted with the taste of the lotus that they 
wanted to remain in the country, but Ulysses 
compelled them to embark again, and continued 
his voyage. In one day he reached the goat- 
island, situated north of the country of the Lo- 
tophagi. He there left behind eleven ships, and 
with one he sailed to the neighboring island of 
the Cyclopes (the western coast of Sicily), 
where, with twelve companions, he entered the 
cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus, a son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and Thoosa. This giant de- 
voured, one after another, six of the eompan- 
ions of Ulysses, and kept the unfortunate Ulys- 
ses and the six others as prisoners in his cave. 
In order to save himself, Ulysses eontrived to 
make the monster drunk with wine, and then, 
with a burning pole, deprived him of his one 
eye. He now succeeded in making his escape 
with his friends, by concealing himself and them 
under the bodies of the sheep which the Cyelops 
let out ofhis eave. In this way Ulysses reached 
his ship. The Cyclops implored his father Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) to take vengeance upon Ulys- 
ses, and henceforth the god of the sea pursued 
the wandering king with implacable enmity. 
Ulysses next arrived at the island of Æolus ; 
and the god gave him, on his departure, a bag 
of winds, which were to carry him home; but 
the companions of Ulysses opened the bag, and 
the winds escaped, whereupon the ships were 
driven back to the island of Æolus, who indig- 
nantly refused all further assistance. After a 
voyage of six days, Ulysses arrived at Telepylos, 
the city of Lamus, in which Antiphates ruled 
over the Lestrygones, a sort ofcannibals. This 
place must probably be sought somewhere in 
the north of Sicily. Ulysses escaped from them 
with only one ship; and his fate now carried 
him to a western island, Aza, inhabited by 
the sorceress Ciree. Part of his people were 
sent to explore the island, but they were 
changed by Circe into swine. Eurylochus alone 
escaped, and brought the sad news to Ulysses, 
who, when he was hastening to the assistance 
of his friends, was instructed by Mereury (Her- 
mes) by what means he could resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating 
his companions, who were again changed into 
men, and were most hospitably treated by the 
sorceress. When at length Ulysses begged for 
leave to depart, Circe desired him to descend 
into Hades and to consult the seer Tiresias. 
He now sailed west, right across the river Oce- 
anus, and having landed on the oa side, in 
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the country of the Cimmerians, where Helios | tory. At length he was sent home in a ship. 
does not shine, he entered Hades, and consult- | One night, as he had fallen asleep in his ship, 
ed Tiresias about the manner in which he might | it reached the coast of Ithaca; the Pheacians 
reach his native land. Tiresias informed him | who had accompanied him carried him on shore, 
of the danger and difficulties arising from the | and left him. He had now been away from 
anger of Neptune (Poseidon), but gave him hope | Ithaca for twenty years, and when he awoke he 
that all would yet turn out well, if Ulysses and | did not recognize his native land, for Athena, 
his companions would leave the herds of Helios | that he might not be recognized, had enveloped 
in Thrinacia uninjured. Ulysses now returned | him in a cloud. As he was lamenting his fate, 
to Alea, where Circe again treated the stran- | the goddess informed him where he was, and 
gers kindly, told them of the dangers that yet | advised him how to take vengeance upon the 
awaited them, and of the means of escaping. | enemies of his house. Dnring his absence, his 
The wind which she sent with them carried | father Laértes, bowed down by grief and old 
them to the island of the Sirens, somewhere | age, had withdrawn into the country, his mother 
near the western coast of Italy. The Sirens | Anticléa had died of sorrow, his son Telemachus 
sat on the shore, and with their sweet voices | had grown up to manhood, and his wife Penel- 
attracted all that passed by, and then destroyed | ope had rejected all the offers that had been 
them. Ulysses, in order to escape the danger, | made to her by the importunate suitors from 
filled the ears of his companions with wax, and | the neighboring islands. During the last few 
fastened himself to the mast of his ship, until he | years more than a hundred nobles of Ithaca, 
was out of the reach of the Sirens’ song. His | Same, Dulichium, and Zacynthus had been sning 
ship next sailed between Scylla and Charyb- | for the hand of Penelope, and in their visits to 
dis, two rocks between Thrinacia and Italy. As| her house had treated all that it contained as 
the ship passed between them, Scylla, the mon- | if it had been theirown. That he might be able 
ster inhabiting the rock of the same name, car- | to take vengeance upon them, it was necessary 
ried off and devoured six of the companions of | that he should not be recognized. Minerva 
Ulysses. From thence he came to Thrinacia, | (Athena) accordingly metamorphosed him into 
the island of Helios, who there kept his sacred | an unsightly beggar, and he was kindly received 
herds of oxen. Mindful of the advice of Tire- | by Eumeus, the swine- herd, a faithful servant 
sias and Circe, Ulysses wanted to sail past, but | of his house. While staying with Eumaus, his 
his companions compelled him to land. He|son Telemachus returned from Sparta and Py- 
made them swear not to touch any of the cat- | los, whither he had gone to obtain information 
tle; but as they were detained in the island by | concerning his father. Ulysses made himself 
storms, and were hungry, they killed the finest | known to him, and with him deliberated upon 
of the oxen while Ulysses was asleep. After| the plan of revenge. In the disguise of a beg- 
some days the storm abated, and they sailed | gar he accompanied Telemachus and Eumexus 
away, but soon another storm came on, and | to the town. The plan of revenge was now 
their ship was destroyed by Jupiter (Zeus) with | carried into efect. Penelope, with great diffi- 
a flash of lightning. All were drowned with | culty, was made to promise her land to him 
the exception of Ulysses, who saved himself by | who should conqner the others in shooting with 
means of the mast and planks, and after ten | the bow of Ulysses. As none of the suitors 
days reached the island of Ogygia, inhabited by | was able to draw this bow, Ulysses himself took 
the nymph Calypso. She received him with | it up and then began to attack the suitors. He 
kindness, and desired him to marry her, prom- | was supported by Athena and his son, and all 
ising immortality and cternal youth if he would | fell by his hands. Ulysses now made himself 
consent, and forget Ithaca. But he could not | known to Penelope, and went to see his aged 
overcome his longing after his own homo. Mi- | father. Inthe mean time the report ofthe death 
nerva (Athena), who had always protected Ulys- | of the suitors was spread abroad, and their rel- 
ses, induced Jupiter (Zeus) to promise that her | atives rose in arms against Ulysses; but Athe- 
favorite hero, notwithstanding the anger of Nep- | na, who assumed the appearance of Mentor, 
tune (Poseidon), should one day return to his! brought about a reconciliation between the peo- 
native island, and take vengeance on the suitors | ple and the king. It has already been remark- 
of Penelope. Mercury (Hermes) carried to Ca- | ed that in the Homeric poems Ulysses is rep- 
lypso the command of Jupiter (Zeus) to dismiss | resented as a prudent, cunning, inventive, and 
Ulysses. The nymph obeyed, and taught him | cloquent man, but, at the same time, as a brave, 
how to build a raft, on which, after remaining | bold, and persevering warrior, whose courage 
eight years with her, he left the island. In| no misfortune or calamity could subdue, but 
eighteen days he came in sight of Scheria, the | later poets describe him as a cowardly, deccit- 
island of the Phaacians, when Neptune (Posei- | ful, and intriguing personage. Respecting the 
don) sent a storm, which cast liim off the raft. | last period of his life the Homeric poems give 
By the assistance of Leucothea and Minerva | us no information, except the prophecy of Tire- 
(Athena), he reached Scheria by dint of swim- | sias, Who promised him a painless death in a 
ming. The exhausted hero slept on the shore | happy old age ; but later writers give us differ- 
until he was awoke by the voices of maidens.| cnt accounts. According to one, Telegonus, 
He found Nausicaa, the daughter of King Alci- | the son of Ulysses by Circe, was sent out by 
nous and Arete, who conducted the hero to her | his mother to seek his father. A storm cast 
father’s court. He was there honored with! him upon Ithaca, which he began to plunder in 
feasis and contests, and the minstrel Demodo- | order to obtain provisions. Ulysses and Telem- 
eus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved Ulys- | achus attacked him, but he slew Ulysses, and 
ses to tears; and, being questioned about the | his body was afterward carried to Exa. Ac- 
cause of emotion, he related his whole his- cording to some, Circe recalled Ulysses to life 
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again, o1, on his arrival in Tyrrhenia, he was 
burned on Mount Perge. In works of art Ulys- 
ses IS commonly represented as a sailor, wear- 
ing a semi-oval cap. 

.. (Umsbrenus, P., one of the accomplices of Cat- 
iline; lie was a freedman, and had followed the 
business of a negotiator in Gaul, and was for 
that reason employed to gain over tlic ainbas- 
sadors of the Allobroges to favor the designs of 
the conspirators. } 

Umbria, called by tlic Greeks Ombrica (4 
'Ou6pi&2), a district of Italy, bounded on the 
north by Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was 
separated by the River Rubicon; on the east 
by the Adriatic Sea; on tlie south by Picenum, 
from which it was separated by the River Asis, 
and by the land of the Sabines, from which it 
was separated by the River Nar; and on the 
west by Etruria, from which it was separated 
by the Tiber. Under Augustus it formed the 
sixth Regio of Italy. The Apennines ran 
through the western part of the country, but it 
contained many fertile plains on the coast. Its 
inhabitants, the Umsri (sing. Umber), called by 
the Greeks Uxnnict (’Oz6orxol), were one of the 
most ancient races of Italy, and were connect- 
ed with the Opicans, Sabines, and those other 
tribes whose languages were akin to the Greek. 
The Umbri were at a very carly period the 
most powerful people in Central Italy, and ex- 
tended across the peninsula from the Adriatic 
to the Tyrrhene seas. Thus they inhabited the 
country afterward called Etruria; and we are 
expressly told that Crotona, Perusia, Clusium, 
and other Etruscan cities were built by the 
Umbrians. They were afterward deprived of 
their possessions west of the Tiber by the Etrus- 
cans, and confined to the country between this 
river and the Adriatic. Their territories were 
still further diminished by the Senones, a Gallic 
people, who took possession of the whole coun- 
try on the coast, from Ariminum to the /Esis. 
The Umbri were subdued by the Romans B.C. 
307; and after the conquest of the Senoncs by 
the Romans in 283, they again obtained posses- 
sion of the country on the coast of the Adriatic. 
This district, however, continued to be called 
Ager Gallicus down to a late period. The chief 
towns of Umbria were AniuiNuM, Fanum FoR- 
TUNE, MEvVANIA, Tuner, Narnia, and SpPoLE- 
TIUM. 

[Umerrcius, a diviner, who predicted to Galba, 
shortly before his death, that a plot threatened 
him.] : 

(Umbro, a fanious magician, from the coun- 
try of the Marsi, aided Turnus against the Tro- 
jans, but was slain in battle: he was brother 
of the nymph Angitia.] 

Umbro (now Ombrone), one of thc largest riv- 
ers in Etruria, falling into the Tyrrhene Sea, 
near a town of the same name. 

Umuipius Quaprarus. Vid. QUADRATUS. 

Uxenzi, a people on the northern coast of 
Gaul, on a promontory opposite Britain (the 
modern Cotantin), belonging to the Armorici. 

[Unsinais (now the Hunze, flowing by Grönin- 
gen), a conjectural emendation in Tacitus (Ann., 
1, 70) for the Vzsurgzs, a river of Germania, 
flowing into the Oceanus Germanicus.] 

Uris (Obres). 1. A surname of Artemis (Di- 
ana) as the goddess assisting women in child- 
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birth.—2. The name of a mythical being, who 
is said to lave reared Artemis (Diana), and who 
is mentioned by Virgil as one of the nymphs in 
her train. The masculine Upis is mentioned 
by Cicero as the father of Artemis (Diana). 

Ur. Vid. Enessa. 

UrAnía (Oipavía) 1. One of the Muses, a 
daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) by Mnemosyne. The 
ancient bard Linus is called her son by Apollo, 
and Hynienaus also is said to have been a son 
of Urania. She was regarded, as her name in- 
dicates, as the Muse of Astronomy, aud was 
represented with a celestial globe, to which she 
points with a small staff —2. Daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, who also occurs as a nymph 
in the train of Persephone (Proserpina).—3. A 
surname of Aphrodite (Venus), describing her 
as “the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish 
her from Aphrodite Pandemos. Plato repre- 
sents her as a daughter of Uranus (Ceelus), be- 
gotten witliout a mother. Wine was not used 
in the libations offered to hcr. 

Uranus (Ovpavóc), Castus, or Heaven, some- 
times called a son, aud sometimes the husband 
of Gea (Earth). By Gea Uranus became the 
father of Oceanus, Ceus, Crius, Hyperion, lape- 
tus, Thia, Rhia, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phobe, 
Tethys, Cronos (Satnrn); of the Cyelopes 
Brontes, Stcropes, Arges; and of the Hecaton- 
cheires Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, Uranus also was the father of 
Mercury by Dia, and of Venus by Hemera. Ura- 
nus hated his children, and immediately after 
their birth he confined them in Tartarus, in con- 
sequence of which he was unmanned and de- 
throned by Cronos (Saturn) at the instigation 
of Gea (Terra). Out of the drops of his blood 
sprang the Gigantes, the Melian nymphs, and, 
according to some, Silenus, and from the foam 
gathering around his limbs in the sea sprang 
Aphrodite (Venus). 
| Urpicénus Pacus. Vid. Hever. 

Urnsinum (Urbinas, -atis). 1. Hortense (now 
Urbeno), a town in Umbria and a municipium, 
situated on a steep round rock.— 2. METAURENSE 
(now Urbania), a town in Umbria, on the River 
Metaurus, and not far from its source. 

Urss Savia. Vid. PonrENTIA, No. 2. 

Unci, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
'l'arraconensis, on the coast, and on the road 
from Castulo to Malaca. 

| Unrcrnium (now Orcine), a town on the west- 
ern coast of Corsica. 

Unco or Gorcon (now Gorgona), an island 
off the coast of Etruria, north of Ilva. 

Uría (Urias : now Oria), called Hyrra (‘Ypin) 
by Herodotus, a town in Calabria, on thc road 
from Brundisium to Tarentuni, was the ancient 
capital of Iapygia, and is said to have been 
founded by tlie Cretans under Minos. 

Uniuw, a small town in Apulia, from which 
the Sinus Urias took its name, being the bay 
on the northern side of Mount Garganus, oppo- 
site the Diomedean islands. 

;  Unmsrius Feróx. Vid. Perox. | . 
| [Unso (Oipowy : now Osuna, with ruins and 
inscriptions), a city of Hispania Betica, also 
called Genua Urbanorum; this was the last hold 
of the partisans of Pompey in Spain. J 
| Ursus, a contemporary of Domitian, whom 
dissuaded from killing his wife Domitia. 
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Statius addressed to him a poem of consolation 
on the death of a favorite slave (Silv., ii., 6), 
and he also mentions him in the Preface to the 
second book of his Silva. 

Uscina, a large town in Illyria, on a tributary 
of the Aous, and in the district Penestiana. 

Usiréres or Usirir, a German people, who, 
being driven out of their abodes by the Suevi, 
crossed the Rhine and penetrated into Gaul; 
but they were defeated by Cesar, and compelled 
to recross the river. They were now received 
by the Sigambri, and allowed to dwell on the 
northern bank of the Lippe ; but we afterward 
find them south of the Lippe; and at a still 
later time they become lost under the general 
name of Alemanni. -— 

[Uspz, the capital of the Siraceni or Siraci, 
a people of Sarmatia Asiatica.] 

Usrica, a valley near the Sabine villa of Hor- 
aed 

Utica (7 'Irvxí or Ovríkg : 'Icvkatoc, Uticen- 
sis: ruins at Bou- Shater), the grcatest city of 
ancient Africa, after Carthage, was a Pheni- 
cian colony, older (and, if the chronologers are 
to be trusted, much older) than Carthage. Like 
others of the very ancient Pheenician colonies 
in the territory of Carthage, Utica maintained 
a comparative independence, even during the 
height of the Punic power, and was rather the 
ally of Carthage than her subject. It stood on 
ihe shore of the northern part of tlie Cartha- 
ginian Gulf, a little west of the mouth of thc 
Bagradas, and twenty-seven Roman miles north- 
west of Carthage; but its site is now inland, 
in consequence of thc clianges effected by the 
Bagradas in the coast-line. Vid.BacRapas. In 
ihe third Punie war, Utica took part with the 
Romans against Carthage, and was rewarded 
with the greatest part of the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory. It afterward became renowned to all 
future time as tlie scene of the last stand made 
by the Pompeian party against Cesar, and of 
the glorious, though mistaken, self-sacrifice of 
the younger Cato. Vid. Caro. 

Urus (now Vid), a river in Mesia and a trib- 
utary of the Danube, falling into the latter riv- 
er at the town Utus. Jt is perhaps the same 
river as the Artanes of Herodotus. 

Uxima (now Osma), a town of the Arevaci 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Asturica to Cesaraugusta, fifty miles west of 
Numantia. 

Uxantis (now Ushant),an island off the north- 
western coast of Gaul. 

UxELLODUNUM, a town of thc Cadurci in Gal- 
lia Aquitanica, situated on a steep hill, rising 
out of the plain, at the foot of which a river 
flowed. It is probably the same as the modern 
Capedenac, on the Lot. 

Uxentum (Uxentinus : now Ugento), a town 
in Calabria, northwest of the lapygian promon- 
tory. 

Uxtt (Ovétoc), a warlike people, of predatory 
habits, who had their strongholds in Mount 
Parachoathras, on the northern border of Per- 
sis, in the district called Uxia (Oúgía), but who 
also extended over a considerable tract of coun- 
try in Media. 
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V. 


Vacca, Vaca, or Vana (Ovaya, Baya: now 
Beja), a city of Zeugitana in Northern Africa, 
on the borders of Numidia, on an eastern trib- 
utary of the River Tusca, a good day’s journey 
south of Utica. It was a great emporium for 
the trade between Hippo, Utica, and Carthage, 
and the interior. It was destroyed by Metellus 
in the Jugurthine war, but was restored and col- 
onized by the Romans. Its fortifications were 
renewed by Justinian, who named it Theodo- 
rias in honor of his wife. 

Vacca, a people in the interior of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, occupying the modern Toro, Pa- 
lencia, Burgos, and Valladolid, cast of the As- 
tures, south of the Cantabri, west of the Cel- 
tiberi, and north of the Vettones. Their chief 
towns were PALLANTIA and IxTERCATIA. 

[Vaccus, M. Virruvius, general of the Fun- 
dani and Privernates in their revolt against the 
Romans in B.C. 330: he had a house at Rome 
on the Palatine, which was destroyed (after the 
suppression of the revolt and the death of Vac- 
cus), and its site made public under the name 
of Vaccz prata.] 

[Vacona, a Sabine divinity, identical with Vic- 
toria. She had an ancient sanctuary near Hor- 
ace’s villa at Tibur, and another at Rome. The 
Romans, however, derived the name from va- 
cuus, and said that she was a divinity to whom 
the country people offered sacrifices when the 
labors of the field were over, that is, when they 
were at leisure, vacui } 

Vapa. 1. A fortress of the Batavi in Gallia 
Belgica, east of Batavodurum.—2. Vapa SAB- 
BATIA (now Vado), a town of Liguria, on the 
coast, which was the harbor of Sabbata or Savo. 
—3. Vapa VOLATERRANA (now Torre di Vado), 
a small town on the coast of Etruria, in the ter- 
ritory of Volaterre. 

Vapicassít, a people in Gallia Belgica, near 
the sources of the Sequana. 

Vapimonis Lacus (now Lago di Bassano), a 
small lake of Etruria of a circular form, with 
sulphureous waters, and renowned for its float- 
ing islands, a minute description of which is 
given by the younger Pliny. It is celebrated in 
history for the defeat of thc Etruscans in two 
great battles, first by the dictator Papirius Cur- 
sor in D.C. 309, from the effects of which the 
Etruscans never recovered; and again in 283, 
when the allied forces of the Etruscans and 
Gauls were routed by thc consul Cornelius Do- 
labella. The lake has so shrunk in dimensions 
in modern times as to be only a small stagnant 
pond, almost lost in the tall reeds and bulrush- 
es which grow in it. 

VaGEDRUSA, a small river in Sicily, between 
Camarina and Gela. 

VAGIENNI, a small people in Liguria, whose 
chief town was Augusta Vagiennorum. Their 
site is uncertain, but they perhaps dwelt near 
Saluzzo. 

Vauatrs. Vid. RugNus. 

[Vara, C. Numontus, a friend of Horace, whe 
addressed to him the fifteenth of the first book 
of Epistles. ] 

Varens, emperor of the East A.D. 364-378, 
was born about A.D. 328, and was made em- 
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peror by his brother Valentinian. Vid. Varen- 
TINIANUS. ‘The greater part of Valens's reign is 
occupied by his wars with the Goths. At first 
he gained great advantages over the barba- 
nans, and eoncluded a peace with them in 370, 
on the eondition that they should not cross the 
Danube. In 376 the Goths were driven out of 
their country by the Huns, and were allowed 
by Valens to cross the Danube, and settle in 
Thraee and the country on the borders of the 
Danube. Dissensions soon arose between the 
Romans and these dangerous neighbors, and in 
377 the Goths took up arms. Valens collect- 
ed a powerful army, and marehed against the 
Goths ; but he was defeated by them with im- 
mense slaughter, near Hadrianople, on the 9th 
of August, 378. Valens was never scen after 
the battle ; some say he died on the ficld, and 
others relate that he was burned to death in a 
peasant’s house, to whieh he was carried, and 
which the barbarians set fire to without know- 
ing who was in it. The rcign of Valens is im- 
portant in the history of the empire on account 
of the admission of the Goths into the coun- 
tries south of the Danube, the commencement 
of the decline of the Roman power. The fu- 
rious contests between the rival creeds of the 
Catholics and the Arians also characterize this 
reign. 

VALENS, Anurnus, also called Anurnius, one 
of the jurists who are execrpted in the Digest, 
belonged to the school of the Sabinians. He 
flourished under Antoninus Pius. 

Varens, Fapíos, onc of the principal gencrals 
of thc Emperor Vitellius in A.D. 69, marched 
into Italy through Gaul, and, after forming a 
junction with thc forees of Ceeina, defeated 
Otho in the decisive battle of Bedriacum, which 
seeurcd for Vitellius thc sovcreignty of Italy. 
Vitellius raised Valens and Cecina to the con- 
sulship, and he left the whole government in 
their hands. Valens remained faithful to Vi- 
tellius, when Antonius Primus, the gencral of 
Vespasian, marched into Italy; but as he had 
not sufficient forces to oppose Antonius after 
the capture of Cremona, he resolved to sail to 
Gaul and rouse the Gallic provinces to espouse 
the cause of Vitellius ; but he was taken pris- 
oner at the islands called Stechades (now Mi- 
eres), off Massilia, and was shortly afterward 
put to death at Urbinum (now Urbino). 

VALENTÍA. 1. (Now Valencia), the chief town 
of the Edetani, on the River Turia, threc miles 
from the coast, and on the road from Carthago 
Nova to Castulo. It was founded by Junius 
Brutus, who settled here the soldiers of Viria- 
thus; it was destroycd by Pompcy, but it was 
soon afterward rebuilt and made a Roman col- 
ony. It continued to be an important place 
down to the latest times.—2. (Now Valence), a 
town in Gallia Narbonensis, on the Rhone, and 
a Roman colony. Some writcrs call it a town 
of the Cavares, and others a town of the Segel- 
launi.—3. A town of Sardinia, of uneertain site, 
but which some writers place on the castern 
coast, between Portus Sulpicii and Sorabile.— 
4. Or VargNTIUM, a town in Apulia, ten miles 
from Brundisium.—5. A province in the north 
of Britain, beyond the Roman wall, which ex- 
isted only for a short time. Wid. BRITANNIA. 

VavgNTINIANUS. Y, Roman emperor A.D. 
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364-375, was the son of Gratianus, and was born 
A.D. 321, at Cibalis in Pannonia. His first wife 
was Valcria Severa, by whom he became the 
father of the Emperor Giatianus. He held im- 
portant military commands under Julian and 
Jovian ; and on the death of the latter in Feb- 
ruary, 364, Valentinian was cleeted empcror by 
thc troops at Nicea. A few weeks after his 
elevation Valentinian elected his brother Va- 
lens emperor, and assigned to him the East, 
while hc himsclf undertook the government of 
the West. Valentinian was a Catholic, though 
his brother Valens was an Arian; bnt he did 
not persecute either Arians or heathens. He 
possessed good abilities, prudence, and vigor of 
eharacter. He had a eapaeity for military mat- . 
ters, and was a vigilant, impartial, and labori- 
ous administrator; but he somctimes punished 
with excessive severity. The greater part of 
Valentinian's reign was oecupied by the wars 
against the Alemanni, and the other barbarians 
on the Roman frontiers. His operations were 
attended with suecess. He not only drove the 
Alemanni out of Gaul, but on more than one 
oecasion crossed the Rhine and carried the war 
into the enemy's eountry. His usual residence 
was Treviri (Tréves). In 375 he went to Car- 
nuntum, on the Danube, in order to repel the 
Quadi and Sarmatians, who had invaded Pan- 
nonia. After an indecisive campaign, he took 
up his winter quarters at Bregetio. In this 
plaee, while giving an audienee to the deputies 
of the Quadi, and speaking with great heat, he 
fell down in a fit, and expired suddenly on the 
17th of Novembcr.—II., Roman emperor A.D. 
375-392, younger son of the preceding, was 
proclaimed Augustus by the army after his fa- 
ther’s death, though he was then only three or 
four years of age. His elder brother Gratia- 
nus, Who had been proclaimed Angustus during 
the lifetime of their father, assented to the 
ehoice of the army, and a division of the West 
was made between the two brothers. Valen- 
tinian had Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. Gratian 
had the Gauls, Spain, and Britain. In 383 Gra- 
tian was defeated and slain by Maximus, who 
left Valentinian a precarious authority out of 
fear of Theodosius, the emperor of the East; 
but in 387 Valentinian was cxpelled from Italy 
by Maximus, and fled for refuge to Theodosius. 
In 388 Theodosius defeated Maximus, and re- 
stored Valentinian to his authority as emperor 
of the West. "Theodosius returned to Constan- 
tinople in 391, and in the following year (392) 
Valentinian was murdered by the general Ar- 
gobastes, who raised Eugenius to the throne. 
Valentinian perished on the 15th of May, being 
only a few months above twenty years of age. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by St. Am- 
brose.—III., Roman emperor A.D.425-455, was 
born 419, and was the son of Constantius IIT. 
by Plaeidia, the sister of Honorius, and the 
daughter of Theodosius I. He was deelared 
Augustus in 425 by Theodosius IJ., and was 
placed over the West; but as he was only six 
years of age, the government was intrusted to 
his mother Placidia. During his long reign the 
empire was repeatedly exposed to the invasions 
of the barbarians ; and it was only the military 
abilities of Aétius which saved the empire from 
ruin. In 429, the Vandals, under Genseric, 
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crossed over into Africa, which they conquered, 
and of which they continued in possession till 
the reign of Justinian. The Goths likewise es- 
tablished themselves iu Gaul ; but Aétius final- 
ly made peace with them (439), and with their 
assistance gained a great victory over Attila 
and the vast army of the Huns at Chalons in 
451. The power and influence of Aëtius ex- 
cited the jealousy and fears of Valentinian, 
who murdered his brave and faithful general in 
454. In the following year the emperor him- 
self was slain by Petronius Maximus, whose 
wife he had violated. He wasa feeble and con- 
temptible prince, and had all the vices that in 
a princely station disgrace a man’s character. 

Varia. 1. Sister of P. Valerius Publicola, 
advised the Roman matrons to ask Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, to go to the camp of Cor- 
iolanus in order to deprecate his resentment.— 
2. The last wife of Sulla, was the daughter of 
M. Valerius Messala, and bore a daughter soon 
after Sulla's death.—3. Gaugnia VaLERIA, daugh- 
ter of Diocletian and Prisca, was, upon the re- 
construction of the empire in A.D. 292, united 
to Galerius, one of the new Cesars. After the 
death of her husband in 311, Valeria rejected 
the proposals of his successor Maximinus, who, 
in consequence, stripped her of her possessions, 
and banished her along with her mother. After 
the death of Maximinus, Valeria and her moth- 
er were executed by order of Licinius, 315.—4. 
Messatina. Vid. MESSALINA. 

VaL£níA Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician houses at Rome. The Valerii were of 
Sabine origin, and their ancestor Volesus or Vo- 
lusus is said to have settled at Rome with Ti- 
tus Tatius. One of the descendants of this 
Volesus, P. Valerius, afterward surnamed Pub- 
licola, plays a distinguished part in the story of 
the expulsion of the kings, and was elected con- 
sul in the first year of the republic, B.C. 509. 
From this time forward down to the latest pe- 
riod of the empire, for nearly one thousand 
years, the name occurs more or less frequently 
in the Fasti, and it was borne by the emperors 
Maximinus, Maximianus, Maxentius, Diocle- 
tian, Constantius, Constantine the Great, and 
others. The Valeria gens enjoyed extraordi- 
nary honors and privileges at Rome. Their 
house at the bottom of the Velia was the only 
one in Rome of which the doors were allowed 
to open back into the street. In the Cirens a 
conspicuous place was set apart for them, where 
a small throne was erected, an houor of which 
there was no other example among the Ro- 
mans. They were also allowed to bury their 
dead within the walls. The Valerii in early 
times were always foremost in advocating the 
rights of the plebeians, and the laws which they 
proposed at various times were the great char- 
ters of the liberties of the second order. Vid. 
Dict. of Antiq., s. v. Leces Vareriz. The Va- 
leria gens was divided into various families un- 
der the republic, the most important of which 
bore the names of Corvus, Fiaccus, La vinus, 
Messana, PuriicoLa, and Triarivs. 

Vateria, a province in Pannonia formed by 
Galerius, and named in honor of his wife. 
PANNONIA. 

VALERIANUS. 
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rranus. Valerian was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops whom he was leading against the 
usurper /Emilianus. Valerian proclaimed his 
son Gallienus Augustus, and first carried on 
war against the Goths, whom he defeated (257). 
But though the barbarians still threatened the 
Roman frontiers on the Danube and the Rhine, 
the conquests of the Persians, who had crossed 
the Euphrates and stormed Antioch, compelled 
him to hasten to the East. For a time his 
measures were both vigorous and successful. 
Antioch was recovered, and the Persian king 
Sapor was compelled to fall back behind the 
Euphrates ; but the emperor, flushed by his 
good fortune, followed too rashly. He was sur- 
rounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by the count- 
less horsemen of his active foe ; he was en- 
trapped into a conference, taken prisoner (260), 
and passed the remainder of his life in captiv- 
ity, subjected to every insult which Oriental 
cruelty could devise. After death his skin was 
stuffed and long preserved as a trophy in the 
chief temple of the nation.—2. Son of the pre- 
ceding, but not by the same mother as Gallie- 
nus. He perished along with Gallienus at Mi- 
lan in 268. Vid. GALLIENUS. 

VarnEnius. Vid. VALERIA GENS. 

VauERIUs Vonüsus Maximus, M’., was a 
brother of P. Valerius Publicola, and was dic- 
tator in B.C. 494, when the dissensions be- 
tween the burghers and commonalty of Rome 
de Nexis were at the highest. Valerius was 
popular with tlie plebs, and induced them to en- 
list for the Sabine and 4quian wars, by prom- 
ising that when the enemy was repulsed, the 
condition of the debtors (nezi) should be alle- 
viated. He defeated and triumphed over the 
Sabines; but, unable to fulfill his promise to 
the commons, resigned his dictatorship. The 
plebs, seeing that Valerius at least had kept 
faith with them, escorted him honorably home. 
As he was advanced in life at the time of his 
dictatorship, he probably died soon after. There 
were several descendants of this Valerius Max- 
imus, but none of them are of sufficient im- 
portance to require special mention. 

VauERIUs Maximus, is known to us as the 
compiler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes, entitled De Factis Dictisque Memorabilibus 
Libri IX., arranged under different heads, the 
sayings and doings of Roman worthies being, 
moreover, kept distinct in eacli division from 
those of foreigners. He lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Tiberius, to whom he dedicated 
his work. Of his personal history we know 
nothing, except the solitary circumstance, re- 
corded by himself, that he accompanied Sextus 
Pompeius into Asia (iL, 6, § 8), the Sextus 
Pompeius, apparently, who was consul A.D. 14, 
at the time when Augustus died. The subjects 
treated of in the work are of a character so 
miseellaneous, that it would be impossible, 
withont transcribing tlie short notices placed at 
the head of each chapter, to convey a clear idea 
ofthe contents. In some books the topies se- 
lected for illustration are closely allied to each 
other, in others no bond of union can be traced. 


Vid. | 'Thus the first book is entirely devoted to mat- 


ters connected with sacred rites ; the second 


1. Roman emperor A.D. 253- | book relates chiefly to certain remarkable civil 


260, whose full name was P. Licinivs Vars- institutions; the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
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to the more prominent social virtues ; but in | a daring act of bravery, when the camp of Q- 
the seventh the chapters De Strategematis, De | Cicero was besieged by the Nervii in B.C. 54.] 
Repulsis, are ahruptly followed by those De [Vancura, a friend of C. Julius Cesar Strabo, 
Necessitate, De Testamentis Rescissis, De Ratis | was noted as a wit.] 
Testamentis et Insperatis. In an historical point V ARGUNTEIUS, a senator, and one of Catiline's 
of view, tlie work is by no means without value, | conspirators, undertook, in conjunction with C. 
Since it preserves a record of many curious | Cornelius, to murder Cicero in B.C. 63, but 
events not to be found elsewhere; but from | their plan was frustrated by information con- 
the errors actually detected upon points where | veyed to Cicero through Fulvia. He was after- 
we possess more precise information, it is mani- | Ward brought to trial, but could find no one to 
fest that we must not repose implicit confidence | defend him. 
in the statements, unless where they are cor- Varia (now Varea), a town of the Berones in 
roborated by collateral testimony. The work | Hispania Tarraconensis, on the Iberus, which 
of Valerius Maximus became very popular in | was navigable from this town. 
the later times of the empire and in the Middle Varini, a people of Germany, on the right 
Ages. It was frequently abridged, and we still | bank of the Albis, north of the Langobardi. 
possess an abridgment of it made by Julius Varxius. 1. Q. Vanius Hysripa, tribune of 
Paris. The best editions of the original work | the plebs B.C. 90, was a native of Sucro in 
are by Torrenins, Leid., 1726, and by Kappius, | Spain, and received the surname of Hybrida 
Lips., 1782. because his mother was a Spanish woman. In 
Vaverius FLaAccus. Vid. FLaccus. his tribuneship he carried a lex de majestate, in 
[VaLorus. 1. The father-in-law of Rullus, | order to punish all those who had assisted or 
who proposed the agrarian law in the consul- | advised the Socii to take up arms against the 
ship of Cicero, which was opposed by the latter. | Roman people. Under this law many distin- 
It appears from Cicero that Valgius had ob- | guished senators were condemned ; but in the 
tained much confiscated property in the time of | following year Varius himself was condemned 
Sulla.—2. A., the son of a senator, deserted the | under his own law, and was put to death.—2. 
Pompeian party in the Spanish war, B C. 45, | L. Vanius Rurus, one of the most distinguished 
and went over to Cesar.—3. C. Vancius Hirrr- | poets of the Augustan age, the companion and 
anus, the son of Q. Hippius, was adopted by | friend of Virgil and Horace. By the latter he 
a certain C. Valgius.] is placed in the foremost rank among the epic 
Varius Rurus, C., a Roman poet, and a con- | bards, and Quintilian has pronounced that his 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of | tragedy of Thyestes might stand a comparison 
whom ranks him along with Varius, Mecenas, | with any production of the Grecian stage. He 
and Virgil, among those friends of genius whose | enjoyed the friendship of Mecenas, and it was 
approbation far more than compensated for the | to the recommendation of Varius, in conjune- 
annoyance caused by the attacks of his detract- | tion with that of Virgil, that Horace was in- 
ors. debted for an introduction to the minister, about 
Vanpiur, VaNDALIL or Vinpiuit, a confeder- | B.C. 39. Virgil appointed Plotius Tucca and 
acy of German nations, probably of the great | Varius his literary executors, and they revised 
Suevic race, to which the Burgundiones, Goth- | the /Eneid. Hence Varius was alive subse- 
ones, Gepide, and Rugii belonged. They dwelt | quent to B.C. 19, in which year Virgil died. 
originally on the northern coast of Germany, | Only the titles of three works of Varius have 
but were afterward settled north of the Mar- | been preserved: 1. De Morte. 2. Panegyricus im 
comanni, in the Riesengebirge, which are hence | Cesarem Octavianum. 3. ‘The tragedy Thyestes. 
called Vandalici Montes. ‘They subsequently | Only a very few fragments of these poems are 
appear for a short time in Dacia and Pannonia ; | extant. à ' 
but at the beginning of the fifth century (A.D. |} Varro, ATACINUS. (Vid. below, Varro, No.3.) 
409) they traversed Germany and Gaul, and in-; | Varro, Cincónius, a Roman senator under 
vaded Spain. In this country they subjugated | Nero, supported the claims of Nymphidius to 
the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, the | the throne on the death of Nero, and was put 
name of which is still preserved in Andalusia | to death in consequence by Galba, being at the 
(Vandalusia). In A.D. 429 they crossed over | time consul designatus. 
into Africa, under their king Genseric, and con- | Varro, TERENTIUS. 1. C., consul B.C. 216 
quered all the Roman dominions in that coun- | with L. ZEmilius Paulus. Varro is said to have 
try. Genseric subsequently invaded Italy, and | been the son of a butcher, to have carried on 
took and plundered Rome in 455. The Vandals | business himself as a factor in his early years, 
continued masters of Africa till 535, when their | and to have risen to eminence by pleading the 
kingdom was destroyed by Delisarius, and an- E of the lower classes in opposition to the 
| 
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nexed to the Byzantine empire. opinion of all good men. Notwithstanding the 
Vanciones, a German people, dwelling along | strong opposition of the aristocracy, he was 
the Rhine, in the neighborhood of the modern | raised to the consulship by the people, who 
Worms. thought that it only needed a man of energy at 
Varacri. Vid. VERAGRI. the head of an overwhelming force to bring the 
(Varna, an Illyrico-Dalmatian nation, whom | war against Hannibal to a close. His colleague 
Pliny styles ** populatores quondarn Italize."] was L. Æmilius Paulus, one of the leaders ofthe 
VanpüLr a people in Hispania Tarraconen- | aristocratical party. The two consuls were de. 
sis, west of the Vascones, in the modern Gwi- | feated by Hannibal at the memorable battle of 
puzcoa and Alava. Canne. Vid.HawNisAL. The battle was fought 
[Varenos, L., a centurion in Cesar's army, | by Varro against the advice of Paulus. ‘The Ro- 


distinguished himself, along with T. Pulfio, by | man army was all but annihilated. of tl and 
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almost all the officers perished. Varro was one 
of the few who eseaped and reaehed Venusia in 
safety, with about seventy horsemen. His eon- 
duct after the hattle seems to have becn deserv- 
ing of high praise. He proeeeded to Canusium, 
where the remnant of the Roman army had taken 
refuge, and there adopted every preeaution 
whieh the exigeneies of the ease required. His 
conduct was appreeiated by the senate and the 
people, and his defeat was forgotten in the serv- 
lees he had lately rendered. On his return to 
the eity all classes went out to meet him, and 
the senate returned him thanks beeause he had 
not despaired of the commonwealth. He eon- 
tinued to be employed in Italy for several suc- 
cessive years in important military eommands 
till nearly the close of the Punie war.—2. The 
celebrated writer, whose vast and varied erudi- 
tion in almost every department of literature 
earned for him the title of the * most learned 
of the Romans.” He was born B.C. 116, and 
was trained under the superintendence of L. 
JElius Stilo Preconinus, and he afterward re- 
eeived instruction from Antiochus, a philoso- 
pher of the Academy. Varro held a high naval 
command in the wars against the pirates and 
Mithradates, and afterward served as the lega- 
tus of Pompeius in Spain in the civil war, but 
was compelled to surrender liis forees to Casar. 
He then passed over into Greece, aud shared 
the fortunes of the Pompeian party till after the 
battle of Pharsalia, when he sued for and ob- 
tained the forgiveness of Cesar, who employ- 
ed him in superintending the eolleetion and ar- 
rangement of the great library designed for pub- 
lie use. For some years after this period Varro 
remained in literary seelusion, passing his time 
chiefly at his country seats near Cume and Tus- 
culum, oecupied with study and eomposition. 
Upon the formation of the second triumvirate, 
his name appeared upon the list of the pro- 
scribed ; but he succeeded in making his escape, 
and, after having remained for some time con- 
cealed, he obtained the proteetion of Octavianus. 
The remainder of his carecr was passed in tran- 
quillity, and he continued to labor in his favor- 
ite studies, although his magnificent library had 
been destroyed, a loss to him irreparable. His 
death took plaee B.C. 28, when he was in his 
eighty-ninth year. Not only was Varro the most 
learned of Roman scholars, but he was likewise 
the most voluminous of Roman authors. We 
have his own authority for the assertion that he 
had composed no less than four hundred and 
ninety books ; but of these only two works have 
eome down to us, and one of them in a mutila- 
ted form. The following is a list of the princi- 
pal works, both extant and lost: 1. De Re Rustica 
Libri III., still extant, was written when the au- 
thor was eighty years old, and is the most import- 
ant of all the treatises upon aneicnt agrieulture 
now extant, being far superior to the more vo- 
luminous production of Columella, with which 
alone it ean be eompared. The best editions 
are in the Scriptores Rei Rustica veteres Latini 
by Gesner, 4to, 2 vols., Lips., 1735, and by 
Sehneider, 8vo, 4 vols., Lips, 1794-1797. 2. 
De Lingua Latina, a grammatical treatise which 
extended to twenty-four books; but six only| 
(v.-x.) have been preserved, and these are ina, 
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ise are partieularly valuable, in so far as they 
have been the means of preserving many terms 
and forms which would otherwise have been 
altogether lost, and much curious information 
is here treasured up connected with the ancient 
usages, both civil and religious, of the Romans. 
The best editions are by Spengel, 8vo, Berol., 
1826, and by Müller, 8vo, Lips., 1833. 3. Sen- 
tentie. One hundred and sixty-five Sententie, 
or pithy sayings, have been published by Devit 
under the name of Varro, Patav., 1843. It is 
manifest that these sayings Were not strung to- 
gether by Varro himself, but are seraps gleaned 
out of various works, probably at different times 
and by different hands. 4. Antiquitatum Libri, 
divided into two sections. Antiquitates Rerum 
humanarum, in twenty-five books, and Antiqui- 
tates Rerum divinarum, in sixteen books. ‘This 
was Varro's great work; and upon this chiefly 
his reputation for profound learning was based ; 
but, unfortunately, only a few fragments of it 
have come down tous. With the second sec- 
tion of the work we are, eomparatively speak- 
ing, familiar, sinee Augustine drew very largely 
from this source in his * City of God." 5 Sat- 
ure, Which were eomposed, not only in a variety 
of metres, but contained an admixture of prose 
also. Varro, in these pieees, copied to a certain 
extent the productions of Menippus the Gada- 
rene (vid. Meniprus), and henee designated them 
as Satura Menippee s. Cynica. They appear 
to have becn a series of disquisitions on a vast 
variety of subjeets, frequently, if not uniformly, 
eouched in the shape of dialogue, the objeet 
proposed being the inculeation of moral lessons 
and serious truths in a familiar, playful, and 
even joeular style. The best edition of the 
fragments of these Saturae is by Oshler, M. Te- 
rentii Varronis Saturarum Menippearum Reliquie, 
Quedlingb., 1844. Of the remaining works of 
Varro we possess little exeept a mere eatalogue 
of titles.—3. P., a Latin poet of eonsiderable 
eelebrity, surnamed Aracinus, from the Atar, 
a river of Gallia Narbonensis, his native prov- 
ince, was born B.C. 82. Of his personal history 
nothing further is known. He is believed to 
have been the composer of the following works, 
of which a few inconsiderable fragments only 
have eome down to us; but some of them ought 
perhaps to be ascribed to his illustrious con- 
temporary M. Terentius Varro: 1. Argonautica, 
probably a free translation of the well-known 
poem by Apollonius Rhodius. Upon this piece 
the fame of Varro chiefly rested. It is referred 
to by Propertius, by Ovid, and by Statius. 2. 
Chorographia s. Cosmographia, appears to have 
been a metrical system of astronomy and geog- 
raphy. 3. Libri Navales, appears to have been 
a poem upon navigation. 

Varus, a eognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who had his legs bent in- 
ward, and was opposed to Valgus, whieh signi- 
fied a person having his legs turned outward. 

Varus, ALFENUs. 1. A Roman jurist, was a 
pupil of Servins Sulpicius, and the only pupil 
of Servius from whom there are any excerpts 
in the Digest. The seholiast on Horaee (Sat., 
i., 3, 130) tells us that thé ** Alfenus vafer" of 
Horaee was the lawyer, and that he was a na- 
tive of Cremona, where he earricd on the trade 


mutilated eondition. The remains of this treat- | of a barber or a botcher of shoes (for there are 
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both readings, sutor and tonsor) ; that he came 
to Rome, where he became a pupil of Servius 
Sulpieius, attained the dignity of the consulship, 
and was lionored with a public funeral.—2. A 
general of Vitellius, in the civil war in A.D. 
69, and perhaps a descendant of the jurist. 

Varus, ATius. 1. P., a zealous partisan of 
Pompey in the civil war, was stationed in Pice- 
num on thc breaking out of the civil war in B.C. 
49. He snbsequently crossed over into Africa, 
and took possession of the provinec, which was 
then governed by Q. Ligarius. Vid. Licamius. 
In consequence of his having been propreetor of 
Africa a few years previously, Varus was well 
acquainted with the country and the people, and 
was thus able to raise two Icgions without much 
difficulty. Mcantime, L. Aslins Tubero, who 
had received from the senate the province of 
Africa, arrived to take the command ; but Va- 
rus would not even allow him to land, and cam- 
pelled him to sail away. In the course of the 
same year, Varus, assisted by King Juba, defeat- 
ed Curio, Cesar's legate, who had crossed over 
from Sicily to Africa. Vid. Curro. Varus 
fought with the other Pompeians in Africa 
against Cæsar in 46; but after the battle of 
Thapsus he sailed away to Cn. Pompey in Spain. 
He fell at the battle of Munda, and his head was 
carried to Cesar. —2. Q. Arius Varus, com- 
mander of the cavalry under C. Fabius, one of 
Cesar’s legates in Gaul, and probably the same 
as the Q. Varus who cominanded the cavalry 
under Domitius, one of Caesar's generals in 
Grcece in the war with Pompey. It is sup- 
posed hy many modern writers that he is the 
same person as the Varus to whom Virgil dedi- 
cated his sixth eclogue, and whose praises the 
poet also celebratcs in the ninth (ix., 27), from 
which poems we learn that Varus had obtained 
renown in war. 

Varus, Quintitius. 1. Sex., questor B.C. 
49, belanged to the Pompeian party. He fell 
into Casar’s hands at the capture of Corfinium, 
but was dismissed by Cesar. He afterward 
fought under Brutus and Cassius against the 
triumvirs ; and after the loss of the battle of 
Philippi, he fell by the hands of his freedmen, 
who slew him at his own request.—2. P., son 
of the preceding, was consul B.C. 13, and was 
subsequently appointed to the government of 
Syria, where he acquired enarmous wealth. 
Shortly after his return from Syria he was made 
governor of Germany (probably about A.D. 7). 
Drusus had conquered a great part of Central 
Germany as far as the Visurgis (now Weser) ; 
and Varus received ordcrs from Augustus to in- 
troduce the Roman jurisdiction into the newly- 
eonquered country. The Germans, however, 
were not prepared to submit thus tamely to the 
Roman yoke, and found a leader in Arminius, a 
noble chief of the Cherusci, who had previously 
served in the Roman army. Arminius organ- 
ized a general revolt of all the German tribes 
between the Visurgis and the Weser, but kept 
his design a profound secret from Varus, with 
whom he eontinued to live on the most friendly 
terms. When he had fully matured his plans, 
he suddenly attacked Varus, at the head of a 
countless host of barbarians, as the Roman gen- 
eral was marching with liis three legions through 


VATIA ISAURICUS. 


hills covered with wood, which extends north 
of the Lippe from Osnabrück to Paderborn, and 
is known in tlie present day by the name of the 
Teutoburgerwald or Lippische Wald. The bat- 
tle lasted three days, and ended with the cn- 
tire destruction ofthe Roman army. Varus put 
an end to his own life. His defeat was follow- 
ed by the loss of all the Roman possessions be- 
tween the Weser and the Rhine, and the latter 
river again became the boundary of the Roman 
dominious. When the news of this defeat 
reached Rome, the whole city was thrown into 
consternation; and Augustns, who was both 
weak and aged, gave way to the most violent 
grief, tearing his garments, and calling upon Va- 
rus to give him back his legions. Orders were 
issued, as if the very empire was in danger ; 
and Tiberius was dispatched with a veteran 
army to the Rhine. 

Virus (now Var or Varo), a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, forming the boundary between 
this province and Italy, rises in Mount Cema in 
the Alps, and falls into the Mediterranean Sea 
between Antipolis and Nicaa. 

VasATES, à people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the 
Garuinna, whose chief town was Cossium (now 
Bazas), on the road from Burdigala to Blusa. 

Vascónes, a powerful people on the northern 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the 
Iberus and the Pyrenees, in the modern Na- 
varre and Guipuzco. Their chief towns were 
PomreLoN and Canacunmis. They were a brave 
people, and fought in battle bare-headed. Un- 
der the empire they were regarded as skillful 
diviners and prophets. Their name is still re- 
tained in that of the modern Basques. 

Vasconum Sattus. Vid. Pyrene. 

Vasio (now Vaison), a considerable town of 
the Vocontii in Gallia Narbonensis. 

[Vastus, T., one of the conspirators against 
Q. Cassius Longinus, propretor of Further 
Spain in B.C. 48.] 

Vartia Isauricus, P. Servitius. 1. Consul in 
B.C. 79, was sent in the following year as pro- 
consul to Cilicia, in order to clear the seas of 
the pirates, whose ravages now spread far and 
wide. He carried on the war with great ability 
and success, and from his conquest of the Isauri 
he obtained the surname of Isauricus. After 
giving Cilicia the organization of a Roman prov- 
ince, he entered Rome in triumph in 74. After 
his return Servilius took a leading part in pub- 
lie affairs. In 70 he was one of the judices at 
the trial of Verres ; in 66 he supported the roga- 
tion of Manilius for conferring upon Pompey the 
command of the war against the pirates; in 63 
he was a candidate for the dignity of pontifex 
maximus, but was defeated by Julius Cesar; in 
the same year he spoke in the senate in favor 
of inflicting the last penalty of the law upon the 
Catilinarian conspirators; in 57 he joined the 
other nobles in procuring Cicero's recall from 
banishment; in 56 he opposed the restoration 
of Ptolemy to his kingdom ; and in 55 he was 
censor with M. Valerius Messala Niger. He 
took no part in the civil wars, probably on ac- 
count of his advanced agc, and died in 44.—2. 
Praetor 54, belonged originally to the aristocrat- 
ical party, but espoused Caesar's side on the 
brcaking out of the civil war, and was consul 


a pass of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, a range of | with Cesar in 48. In46 he governed the prov- 
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ince of Asia as proconsul, during which time 
Cicero wrote to him several letters. After the 
death of Cesar in 44, he supported Cicero and 
the rest of the aristocratical party, in opposition 
„to Antony. But he soon changed sides again, 
became reconciled to Antony, and was made 
consnl a second timc in 41. 

[Varicanus Mons. Vid. Roma, p. 747, b, 
748, a.] 

Varinius. 1. P., a political adventurer in the 
last days of the republic, who is described by 
Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and vil- 
lains that ever lived. His personal appearance 
was unprepossessing ; his face and neck were 
covered with swellings, to which Cicero alludes, 
calling him the struma civitatis. Vatinius was 
questor B.C. 63, and tribune of the plebs 59, 
when he sold his services to Cæsar, who was 
then consul along with Bibulus. It was Vatin- 
ius who proposed the bill to the people by 
which Cesar received the provinces of Cisal- 
pine Gaul and Illyricum for five years. Vatini- 
us continued to take an active part in political 
affairs. In 56 he appeared as a witness against 
Milo and Sestius, two of Cicero's friends, in con- 
sequence of which the orator made a vehement 
attack upon thc character of Vatinius, in the 
speech which has come down to us. Vatinius 
was pretor in 55, and in the following year (54) 
he was accused by C. Licinius Calvus of having 
gained the pretorship by bribery. He was de- 
fended on this occasion by Cicero, in order to 
please Cesar, whom Cicero had offended by his 
former attack upon Vatinius. Soon afterward 
Vatinius went to Gaul, where we find him serv- 
ing in 51. He accompanied Cesar in the civil 
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Militaris, dedicated to the Emperor Valentinian 
II. The materials were derived, according to 
the declaration of the writer himself, from Cato 
the Censor, De Disciplina Militari, from Cor: 
nelius Celsus, from Frontinus, from Paternus, 
and from the imperial constitutions of Augustus, 
Trajan, and Hadrian. "The work is divided into 
five books. The first treats of the levying and 
training of recruits, including instructions for 
the fortification of a camp ; the second, of the 
different classes into which soldiers are divided, 
and especially of the organization of the legion ; 
the third, of the operations of an army in tlie 
field; the fourth, of the attack and defence of 
fortresses; the fifth, of marine warfare. The 
value of this work is much diminished by the 
fact that the usages of periods the most remote 
from each other are mixed together into one 
confused mass, and not unfrequently, we have 
reason to suspect, are blended with arrange- 
ments which never existed, except in the fancy 
of the author. The best edition is by Schwe- 
belius, Norimberg, 1767, and by Oudendorp and 


‘Bessel, Argent., 1806. 


war, and was made consul suffectus for a few | 


days, at the end of December, 47. At the be- 
ginning of the following year he was sent into 
Illyricum, where he carried on the war with 
success. After Cesar's death he was compell- 
ed to surrender Dyrrhachium and his army to 
Brutus, who had obtained possession of Mace- 
donia, because his troops declared in favor of 
Brutus. — 2. Of Benventum, one of the vilest 
and most hateful creatures of Nero's court, 
equally deformed in body and in mind. He was 
originally a shoemaker's apprentice, next earned 
his living as one of the lowest kinds of scurre 
or buffvons, and finally obtained great power 
and wealth by accusing the most distinguished 
men in the state. A certain kind of drinking- 
cups, having nasi or nozzles, bore the name of 
Vatinius, probably because he brought them into 
fashion. Juvenal alludes (v., 46) to a cup of 
this kind. 

VaTnENUs. Vid. Papus. 

Vectis or Vecta (now Isle of Wight), an isl- 
and off the southern coast of Britain, with which 
the Romans became acquainted before their 
conquest of Britain, by means of the inhabit- 
ants of Massilia, who were accustomed to visit 
this island for the purpose of obtaining tin. It is 
related by Diodorus that at low water the space 
between Vectis and the coast of Britain was al- 
most entirely dry, so that the Britons used to 
bring tin to the island in wagons. It was con- 
quered by Vespasian in the reign of Claudius. 

Vgpius Pontio. Vid. Potio. 

Vecerivus, Fuavius Renatus, the author ofa 
treatise Ret Militaris Instituta, or Epitome Rei 
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(VentLius, prætor D.C. 44, refused to receive 
a province from Antony, and said that he would 
obey the senate alone.] 

(Vriantus, a celebrated gladiator in the time 
of Horace, who had retired to a small estate in 
the country, after dedicating his arms in the 
temple of Hercules at Fundi in Latium.] 

V giENTO, Fasricivs, was banished in the reiga 
of Nero, A.D. 62, in consequence of his having 
published several libels. He afterward return- 
ed to Rome, and became in the reign of Domi- 
tian one of the most infamous informers and 
flatterers of that tyrant. He also enjoyed the 
friendship of Nerva. 

Ven (Veiens, -entis, Veientanus: now Jsola 
Farnese), one of the most ancient and powerful 
cities of Etruria, situated on the River Creméra, 
about twelve miles from Rome. It possessed 
a strongly-fortified citadel, built on a hill rising 
precipitously from the deep glens which bound 
it, save at the single point where a narrow ridge 
unites it to the city. It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, and appa- 
rently the largest of all. As far as we can judge 
from its present remains, it was about seven 
miles in circumference, which agrees with the 
statement of Dionysius, that it was equal in 
size to Athens. Its territory (Ager Veiens) was 
extensive, and appears originally to have ex- 
tended on the south and east to the Tiber; on 
the southwest to the sea, embracing the saline 
or salt-works at the mouth of the river; and 
on the west to the territory of Care. The Ci- 
minian forest appears to have been its north- 
western boundary; on the east it must have 
embraced all the district south of Soracte and 
eastward to the Tiber. ‘The cities of Capena 
and Fidenz were colonies of Veii. Veii was a 
powerful city at the time of the foundation of 
Rome, and the most formidable and dangerous 
of lier neighbors. The Veientes were engaged 
in almost unceasing hostilities with Rome for 
more than three centuries and a half, aud we 
have records of fourteen distinct wars between 
the two nations. Veii was at length taken by 
the dictator Camillus, after a siege which is said 
to have lasted ten years. The city fell into his 


VEIOVIS. 


hands, according to the common story, by means 
of a cuniculus or mine, which was carried by 
Camillus from the Roman eamp under the city 
into the citadel of Veii. So well built and spa- 
cious was Veii, that the Romans were anxious, 
after the destruction of their own city by the 
Gauls in 390, to remove to Veii, and are said to 
have been only prevented from earrying their 
purpose into effect by the eloquence of Camillus. 
From this time Vcii was abandoned; but after 
the lapse of ages it was colonized afresh by 
Augustus, and made a Roman municipium. 
The new colony, however, occupied scarcely a 
third of the ancient city, and had again sunk 
into decay in the reign of Hadrian. From this 
time Veii disappears entirely from history, and, 
on the revival of letters, even its site was long 
an object of dispute. It is now settled, how- 
ever, beyond a doubt, that it stood in the neigh- 
borhood of the hamlet of Zsola Farnese, where 
several remains of the ancient city have been 
discovered. Of these the most interesting is 
its cemetery; but there is now only one tomb 
remaining open, which was discovered in the 
winter of 1842-3, and contains many interesting 
remains of Etruscan art. 

Veiovis, a Roman deity, whose name is ex- 
plained by some to mean “ little Jupiter,” while 
others interpret it “the destructive Jupiter,” 
and identify him with Pluto. Veiovis was prob- 
ably an Etruscan divinity of a destructive na- 
ture, whose fearful lightnings produced deaf- 
ness in those who were to be struck by them, 
even before they were actually hurled. His 
temple at Rome stood between the Capitol and 
the Tarpeian Rock; he was represented as a 
youthful god armed with arrows. 

Vetasrum. Vid. Roma, p. 749, a. 

VeLauni Or VELLaAvi, a people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, in the modern Velay, who were origin- 
ally subject to the Arverni, but subsequently 
appear as an independent people. 

VeLEDA, a prophetic virgin, by birth belonged 
to the Bructeri, and was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in Central Ger- 
many in the reign of Vespasian. She inhabited 
a lofty tower in the neighborhood of the River 
Luppia (now Lippe). She encouraged Civilis 
in his revolt against the Romans, but she was 
afterward taken prisoner and carried to Rome. 

Vevia or LrEa, also called Hvzrg ('EAéa, 
*YéAn, the different forms are owing to the word 
having originally the Æolic digamma, which the 
Romans changed into V: Velienses or Eleátes, 
pl. : now Castell’ a Mare della Brucea), a Greek 
town of Lucania, on the western coast, between 
Pestum and Buxentum, was founded by the 
Phoceans, who had abandoned their native city 
to escape from the Persian sovereignty, about 
B.C. 543. It was situated about three miles 
east of the River Hales, and possessed a good 
harbor. It is celebrated as thc birth-place of 
the philosophers Parmenides and Zeno, who 
founded a school of philosophy usually known 
under the name of the Eleatic. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Demeter (Ceres). Cicero, 
who resided at Velia at one time, frequently 
mentions it in his correspondence ; and it ap- 
pears to have been reckoned a healthy place. 
(Hor., Ep., i., 15.) In the time of Strabo it had 
ceased to be a town of importance. 


VENETIA. 


Vexiinus (now Velino), a river in the territory 
of the Sabines, rising in the central Apennines, 
and falling into the Nar. This river in the 
neighborhood of Reate overflowed its banks 
and formed several small lakes, the largest of 
which was called Lacus VeLinus (now Pie de 
Lugo, also Lago delle Marmore). In order to car- 
ry off these waters, a channel was cut through 
the rocks by Curius Dentatus, the conqueror 
of the Sabines, by means of which the waters 
of the Velinus were carried through a narrow 
gorge to a spot where they fall from a height of 
several hundred feet into the River Nar. This 
fall, which is one of the most celebrated in Eu- 
rope, is known at the present day by the name 
of the Fall of Terni, or the Caduta delle Mar- 
more. 

VeLirea: (Veliternus: now Velletri), an an- 
cient town of the Volscians in Latium, but sub- 
sequently belonging to the Latin league. It 
was conquered by the Romans, and colonized 
at an early period, but it frequently revolted 
from Rome. It is chiefly celebrated as the 
birth-place of the Emperor Augustus. 

VeLius Loncus, a Latin grammarian, known 
to us from a treatise De Orthographia, still ex- 
tant, printed in the ** Grammatice Latina Auc- 
tores Antiqui” of Putschius, 4to, Hanov., 1605. 
Velius also wrote a commentary on Virgil, which 
is mentioned by Macrobius. 

VELLAUNODUNUM (now Beaume), a town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Veravi. Vid. VELAUNI. 

[Vertes C., a Roman senator, introduced 
by Cicero as one of the supporters of the Epi- 
curcan philosophy in his “ De Natura Deorum:"* 
he was a friend of the orator L. Crassus.] 

VenLerus Parercinus. Vid. PATERCULUS. 

VzrLLocassEs, a people in Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, northwest of the Parisii, extending along 
the Sequana as far as the ocean: their chief 
town was RarTowAGcus. 

Venarrum (Venafranus: now Venafri),a town 
in the north of Sainnium, near the River Vul- 
turnus, and on the confines of Latium, celebra- 
ted for the excellence of its olives. 

Venéo or Veněvæ, a people in European 
Sarmatia, dwelling on the Baltic east of the 
Vistula. The Sinus Venipicus (now Gulf of 
Rija}, and the Veniénici Montes, a range of 
mountains between Poland and East Prussia, 
were called after this pcople. 

V&uERnIs PROMONTORIUM. 
MONTORIUM. 

Veneris Portus or Prrena Portus, a sea- 
port town of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, near the Promontorium Veneris, and 
on the frontiers of Gaul. 

VgNÉTÓa. 1. A district in the north of Italy, 
was originally included under the general name 
of Gallia Cisalpina, but was made by Augustus 
the tenth Regio of Italy. It was bounded on 
the west by the River Athesis, which separated 
it from Gallia Cisalpina; on the north by the 
Caruic Alps; on the east by the River Tima- 
vus, which separated it from Istria; and on the 
south by the Adriatic Gulf. This country was, 
and is, very fertile, and its inhabitants enjoyed 
great prosperity. The chief productions of tho 


Vid. Pyrenes Pro- 


country were excellent wool, a sweet bnt much- 
prized wine, and race-horses. Dionysius, the 
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tyrant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud 
of race-horses in this country. Its inhabitants, 


the Veniri, frequently called Henri (‘Everoé) | 


by the Greeks, were commonly said to be de- 
scendants of the Paphlagonian Heneti, whom 
Antenor led into the country after the Trojan 
war; but this tale, like so many others, has 
evidently arisen from the mere similarity of the 
name. Others supposed the Veneti to be a 
brauch of the Celtic Veneti in Gaul; but this 
supposition is disproved by the express testi- 
mony of Polybius, that they spoke a language 
entirely different from the Celtic; and that they 
had no connection with the Celts, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that they were always on 
hostile terms with the Celtic tribes settled in 
Italy. Herodotus regards them as an Illyrian 
race; and all writers are agreed that they did 
not belong to the original population of Italy. 
In consequence of their hostility to the Celtic 
tribes in their neighborhood, they formed at an 
early period an alliance with Rome; and their 
eountry was defended by the Romans against 
their dangerous enemies. On the conquest of 
the Cisalpine Gauls, the Veneti likewise be- 
eame included under the Roman dominions ; 
and they were almost the only people in Italy 
who beeame the subjects of Rome without of- 
fering any resistance. The Veneti continued 
to enjoy great prosperity down to the time of 
the Marcomannic wars, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Aurelius ; but from this tirae their coun- 
try was frequently devastated by the barba- 
rians who invaded Italy ; and at length, in the 
fifth century, many of its inh itants, to escape 
the ravages of the Huns under Attila, took ref- 
uge in the islands off their coast, on which now 
stands the city of Venice. ‘The chief towns of 
Venetia in ancient times were Patavium, AL- 
TINUM, and AQUILEIA. 


other things, large quantities of amber, which 
was brought from the Baltic through the inte- 
rior of Europe to these cities.—2. A district in 
the northwest of Gallia Lugdunensis, inhabited 


The two latter carried on l 
an extensive commerce, and exported, among . 


VENTIDIUS BASSUS. 


Carwenl), a town of the Silures in Britain, in 
Monmouthshire. 

Venti (áveuoc), the winds. ‘They appear per- 
sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but, at 
ihe same time, they are conceived as ordinary 
phenomena of nature. The master and ruler 
of all the winds is Æolus, who resides in the 
island ZEolia (vid. ZEoLvs); but the other gods 
also exercise a power over them. Homer men- 
tions by name Boreas (north wind), Eurus (east 
wind), Notus (south wind), and Zephyrus (west 
wind). When the funeral pile of Patroclus 
could not be made to burn, Achilles promised 
to offer sacrifices to the winds ; and Iris accord- 
ingly hastened to them, and found them feast- 
ing in the palace of Zephyrus in Thrace. Bo- 
reasand Zephyrus thereupon straightway cross- 
ed the 'Thracian Sea into Asia, to cause the fire 
to blaze. According to Hesiod, the beneficial 
winds, Notus, Doreas, Argestes, and Zephyrus, 
were the sons of Astreus and Eos; and the de- 
structive ones, such as Typhon, are said to be 
the sons of Typhoeus. Later, especially philo- 
sophical, writers endeavored to define the winds 
more accurately, according to their places in the 
compass. Thus Aristotle, besides the four prin- 
cipal winds (Boreas or Aparciias, Eurus, Notus, 
and Zephyrus), mentions three, the Meses, Cai- 
cias, and Apeliotes, between Doreas and Eurus; 
between Eurus and Notus he places the Phe- 
nicias ; between Notus and Zephyrus he has 
only the Lips; and between Zephyrus and Bo 
reas he places the Argestes (Olympias or Sei- 
ron) and the Thrascias. It must further be ob- 
served that, according to Aristotle, the Eurus 
is not due east, but southeast. Inthe Museum 
Pio-Clementinum there exists a marble monu- 
ment upon which the winds are described with 
their Greek and Latin names, viz., Septentrio 
(Aparetias), Eurus (Euros or southeast), and 
between these two Aquilo (Boreas), Vulturnus 
| (Caieias), and Solanus (Apheliotes). Between 
Eurus and Notus (Notos) there is only one, the 
| Euroauster (Euronotus); between Notus and 
| Favonius (Zephyrus) are marked Austro- Africus 





by the Veneti, who were a brave people, and ! (Libonotus) and Africus (Lips); and between 


the best sailors in all Gaul. Off their coast 
was a group of islands called Insutaz Venk- 
TICE. 
Venitus Lacus. Vid. Bricantinus Lacus. 
_Veniuia, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, 
sister of Amata (the wife of King Latinus), and 
mother of Turnus and Juturna by Daunus. 

Vennonzs, a people of Retia, and, according 
to Strabo, the most savage of the Retian tribes, 
inhabiting the Alps near the sources of the 
Athesis (now Adige). 

[Venvonius. 1. An early Roman annalist, 
placed by Cicero immediately after Fannius in 
his enumeration of Roman historians. No frag- 
ments of his works remain ; a few references 
are collected by Krause, Histor. Rom. Fragm., 
p. 175-6. — 2. Sextus, one of the instruments 
of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.—3. C., a 
money-lender (negotiator) in Cilicia, a friend of 
Cicero, solicited, but unsuccessfully, a prafec- 
tura from the latter.] 

Venta. 1. BeLcirum (now Winchester), the 
chief town of the Belga in Britain. The mod- 
ern city still contains several Roman remains. 
—2. Icenórum. Vid. Icent.—3. SiLÚRUM (now 
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Favonius and Septentrio we find Chorus (lapyx) 
and Circius (Thracius). The winds were rep- 
resented by poets and artists in different ways; 
the latter usually represented them as beings 
with wings at their heads and shoulders. The 
most remarkable monument representing the 
winds is the octagonal tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens. Each of the eight sides 
of the monument represents one of the eight 
principal winds in a flying attitude. A mov- 
able Triton in the centre of the cupola pointed 
with his staff to the wind blowing at the time. 
All these eight figures have wings at their 
shoulders, all are clothed, and the peculiarities 
of the winds are indicated by their bodies and 
various attributes. Black lambs were offered 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds, and white 
ones to favorable or good winds. Boreas had a 
temple on the River Ilissus in Attica; and 
Zephyrus had an altar on the sacred road to 
Eleusis. 

Venrivius Bassus, P., a celebrated Roman 
general, was a native of Picenum, and was 
taken prisoner by Pompeius Strabo in the So- 
cial war (B.C. 89), and carried to Rome. When 
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he grew up to man’s estate, he got a poor living 
by undertaking to furnish mules and vehicles 
for those magistrates who went from Rome to 
administer a province. In this humble employ- 
ment he became known to C. Julius Cesar, 
whom he accompanied into Gaul. In the Civil 
war he executed Cesar's orders with ability, 
and became a favorite of his great commander. 
fle obtained the rank of tribune of the plebs, 
and was made a praetor for B.C. 43. After Cæ- 
sars death Ventidius sided with M. Antony in 
the war of Mutina (43), and in the same year 
was made consul suffectus. In 39 Antony sent 
Ventidius into Asia to oppose Labienus and the 
Parthians. Ie conducted this war with distin- 
guished ability and success. In the first cam- 
paign (39) he defeated the Parthians and Labi- 
enus, the latter of whom was slain in his flight 
after the battle; and in the second campaign 
(38) Ventidius gained a still more brilliant vic- 
lory over the Parthians, who had again invaded 
Syria. Pacorus, the king's son, fell in this bat- 
tle. Antony, however, far from being pleased 
with the success of Ventidius, showed great 
jealousy of him, and dismissed him from his 
employment. Yet his services were too great 
to be overlooked, and he had a triumph in No- 
vember, 38. Nothing more is known of him. 
Ventidius was often cited as an instance of a 
man who rose from tlie lowest condition to the 
highest honors ; a captive became a Roman 
consul and enjoyed a triumph ; but this was in 
a period of revolution. 

[VENvLus, a Latin chieftain (according to 
Servius, originally from Argos), sent by Turnus 
to Diomedes to persuade him to lend aid against 
Ænvas and the Trojans: he was subsequently 
captured by Tarchon, and carried off the field 
after a fierce struggle.] 

Vénus, the goddess of love among the Ro- 
mans. Before she was identified with the Greek 
Aphrodite, she was one of the least important 
divinities in the religion of the Romans; but 
still her worship seems to have been establish- 
ed at Rome at an early time. There was a 
stone chapel with an image of Venus Murtea or 
Murcia in the Circus, near the spot where the 
altar of Consus was concealed. ‘This surname 
was said to be tlie same as Myrtea (from myr- 
tus, a myrtle), and to indicate the fondness of 
the goddess for the myrtle-tree. In ancient 
times there is said to have been a myrtle grove 
in front of her sanctuary below the Aventine. 
Another ancient surname of Venus was Cloa- 
cina, Which is said to have been derived from 
her image having been found in the great sew- 
er (cloaca); but this tale is nothing but an ety- 
mological inference from the name. It is sup- 
posed by modern writers that this surname sig- 
nifies the ** Purifier,” from cloare or cluere, ‘‘ to 
wash” or “purify.” The statue of Venus un- 
der this surname was set up by T. Tatius in a 
temple near the forum. A third ancient sur- 
name of Venus is Calva, under which she had 
two temples in the neighborhood of the Capitol. 
Some believed that one of them had beer built 
by Ancus Marcius, because his wife was in 
danger of losing her hair; others thought that 
it was a monument of a patriotic act of the 
Roman women, who, during the siege of the 
Gauls, cut off their hair and gave it to the men 
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to make strings for their bows; and others, 
again, supposed it to refer to the fancies and 
caprices of lovers, calvere signifying ** to tease.” 
But it probably refers to the fact that on her 
wedding-day the bride, either actually or sym- 
bolically, cut off a lock of hair to sacrifice it to 
Venus. In these, the most ancient surnames 
of Venus, we must recognize her primitive char- 
acter and attributes. In later times her wor- 
ship became much more extended, and her iden- 
tification with the Greek Aphrodite introduced 
various new attributes. At the beginning of 
the second Punic war, the worship of Venus 
Erycina was introduced from Sicily, and a tem- 
ple was dedicated to her on the Capitol, to 
which subsequently another was added outside 
the Colline gate. In the year B.C. 114, a Ves- 
tal virgin was killed by lightning; and as the 
general moral corruption, especially among the 
Vestals, was believed to be the cause of this 
disaster, the Sibylline books, upon being con- 
sulted, commanded that a temple should be built 
to Venus Verticordia (the goddess who turns 
the hearts of men) on the Via Salaria. After 
the close of the Samnite war, Fabius Gurges 
founded the worship of Venus Obsequens and 
Postvorta ; Scipio Africanus the younger, that 
of Venus Genitrix, in which he was afterward 
followed by Caesar, who added that of Venus 
Victrix. ‘The worship of Venus was promoted 
by Cesar, who traced his descent from Æneas, 
who was supposed to be the son of Mars and 
Venus. The month of April, as the beginning 
of spring, was thought to be peculiarly sacred 
to the goddess of love. Respecting the Greek 
goddess, vid. APHRODITE. 

Venusia (Venusinus: now Venosa), an an- 
cient town of Apulia, south of the River Aufi- 
dus, and near Mount Vultur, situated in a ro- 
mantic country, and memorable as the birth- 
place of the poet Horace. It was originally a 
town of the Hirpini in Samnium ; and after its 
original Sabellian inhabitants had been driven 
out by the Romans, it was colonized by the 
latter, B.C. 291, and formed an important mili- 
tary station. Here the remaants of the Roman 
army took refuge after the fatal battle of Canne, 
216. 

Veracri Or Varacri, a people in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the Pennine Alps, near the confluence 
of the Dranse and the Rhone. 

[Veranius, Q., appointed by Tiberius Cæsar 
legatus or governor of Cappadocia, when that 
country was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, A.D. 18. Veranius was one of the 
friends of Germanicus, and took an active part 
in the prosecution of Cn. Piso. He was consul 
in A.D. 49, and in A.D. 58, under Nero, he suc- 
ceeded Didius Gallus as governor of Britain, 
but died there within a year.] 

Vernánus Lacus (now Lago Maggiore), a lake 
in Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest lake in all 
Italy, being about forty miles in length from 
north to south: its greatest breadth is eight 
miles. It is formed by the River Ticinus and 
other streams descending from the Alps; and 
the River Ticinus issues from its soutliern ex- 
tremity. [In it are the Borromcan islands, the 
admiration of travellers.] 

Verona (Vercellensis: now Vercelli), the 
chief town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina, and 
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subsequently a Roman municipium, and a place 
of considerable importance. 

Vercincerorix, the eclebrated chieftain of 
the Arverni, who carried on war with great 
ability against Cesar in D.C. 52. The history of 
this war occupies the seventh book of Cesar's 
Commentaries on the Gallic war. Vereingeto- 
rix fell into Caesar's hands on the eapture of 
. Alesia, was subsequently taken to Rome, where 
he adorned the triumph of his conqueror in 45, 
and was afterward put to death. 

Vererum (Verctinus: now Alessano), more 
aneiently called Baris, a town in Calabria, on 
the road from Leuca to Tarentum, and six 
hundred stadia southeast of thc latter city. 

Verca, a town in the interior of Bruttium, 
of uneertain site. 

VrnGELLUS, a rivulet in Apulia crossing the 
plain of Canne, which is said to have been 
choked by the dead bodies of the Romans slain 
in the memorable battle against Hannibal. 

VegRnorLius. Vid. VinarLius. 

Vercintus. Vid. Vircinivs. 

Verouamium Or VeruLamium (now Old Veru- 
lam, near St. Alban's), the ehief town of the 
Catucllani in Britain, probably the residence of 
the King Cassivellaunus, whieh was eonquered 
by Cesar. It was subsequently made a Roman 
municipium. It was destroyed by the Britons 
under Boadicea, in their insurrection against 
the Romans, but was rebuilt, and eontinued to 
be an important place. 

Veromanbur, a people in Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Nervii and Suessiones, in the mod- 
ern Vermandois. ‘Their chieftown was AUGUSTA 
VEROMANDUORUM (noW St. Quentin). 

Verona (Veronensis: now Verona), an im- 
portant town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the River 
Athesis, was originally the eapital of the Euga- 
nei, but subsequently belonged to the Cenomani. 
At a still later time it was made a Roman col- 
ony, with the surname Augusta ; and under the 
empire it was one of the largest and most flour- 
ishing towns in the north of Italy. It was the 
birthplace of Catullus, and, according to some 
accounts, of the elder Pliny, though others make 
him a native of Comum. It is celebrated on 
aecount of the battle fought in its neighborhood 
in the Campi Raudii, by Marius against the 
Cimbri, and also by the vietory of Theodorie 
the Great over Odoaeer. Theodoric took up 
his residence in this town, whenee it is called 
by the German writers of theMiddle Ages 
Dietrichs Bern, to distinguish it from Bern in 
Switzerland. Therc are still many Roman re- 
mains at Verona, and, among others, an amphi- 
theatre in a good state of preservation. 

Verres, C., was questor B.C. 82, to Cn. Pa. 
pirius Carbo, and therefore, at that period, be- 
longed to the Marian party. He, however, de- 
serted Carbo and went over to Sulla, who sent 
him to Beneventum, where he was allowed a 
share of the confiseated estates. Verres next 
appears as the legate of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, 
prætor of Cilieia in 80-79, and one of the most 
rapacious of thc provineial governors. On the 
death of the regular quaestor C. Malleolus, Ver- 
res became the pro-questor of Dolabella. In 
Verres 1x:.abella found an active and unscru- 
pulous agent, and, in return, connived at his 
excesses. But the pro-questor proved as faith- 
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less to Dolabella as he had been to Carbo, aná 
turned evidence against him on his prosecution 
by M. Scaurus in 78. Verres was pretor ur- 
banus in 74, and afterward pro-pretor in Sicily, 
where he remained nearly three years (73-71). 
The extortions and exactions of Verres in the 
island have become notorious through the ecle- 
brated orations of Cicero. No class of the in- 
habitants of Sicily was exempted from his ava- 
rice, his cruelty, or his insults. The wealthy 
had money or works of art to yield up; the 
middle elasses might be made to pay heavier 
imposts; and the exports of the vineyards, the 
arable land, and the loom, he saddled with 
heavier burdens. By capricious changes or 
violent abrogation of their eompaets, Verres 
redueed to beggary both the producers and the 
farmers of the revenue. His three years’ rule 
desolated the island more effectually than the 
two reecnt Servile wars, and than the old strug- 
gle between Carthage and Rome for the pos- 
session of the island. So diligently did he em- 
ploy his opportunities, that he boasted of having 
amasscd enough for a life of opulenee, even if 
he were compelled to disgorge two thirds of his 
plunder in stifling inquiry or purehasing an ae- 
quittal. As soon as he left Sicily, thc inhabit- 
ants resolved to bring him to trial. They com- 
mitted the prosecution to Cicero, who had been 
Lilybzan questor in Sicily in 75, and had prom- 
ised his good offices to the Sicilians whenever 
they might demand them. Cicero heartily en- 
tered into the eause of the Sieilians, and spared 
no pains to secure a convietion of the great 
criminal. Verres was defended by Hortensius, 
and was supported by the whole power of the 
aristoeraey. At first his partisans attempted to 
stop the proseeution by bribes, flatteries, and 
menaces; but, finding this to be impossible, 
they endeavoured to substitute a sham prose- 
eutor in the plaee of Cicero. Hortensius there- 
fore offered as prosecutor Q. Cecilius Niger, 
who had been questor to the defendant, had 
quarrelled with him, and had eonsequently, it 
was alleged, the means of exposing officially his 
abuse of the public money. But the Sicilians 
rejected Cecilius altogether, not merely as no 
match for Hortensius, but as foisted into the 
cause by the defendant or his advoeate. By a 
technical proeess of the Roman law, called Div- 
inatio, the judices, without hearing evidence, de- 
termined from the arguments of counsel alone 
who should be appointed prosecutor. They de- 
cided in Cicero's favor. The oration which 
Cicero delivered on this oeeasion was the Div- 
inatio in Q. Cacilium. The pretensions of Cæ- 
cilius were thus set aside. Yet hope did not 
forsake Verres and his friends. Evidence for 
the prosecution was to be colleeted in Sicily it- 
self. Cicero was allowed one hundred and ten 
days for the purpose. "Verres once again at- 
tempted to set up a sham proseeutor, who un- 
dertook to impeaeh him for his former extor- 
tions in Aehaia, and to gather the evidence in 
one hundred and eight days. Butthe new prose- 
eutor never went even so far as Brundisium in 
quest of evidence, and the design was aban- 
doned. Instead of the one hundred and ten 
days allowed, Cicero, assisted by his cousin 
Lucius, completed his researches in fifty, and 
returned with a mass of evidence and a crowd 
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of witnesses gathered from all parts of the isl- 
and. Hortensius now grasped at his last chanee 
of an acquittal, and it was not an unlikely one. 
Could the impeachment be put off to the next 
year, Verres was safe. Hortensius himself 
would then be consul, with Q. Metellus for his 
colleague, and M. Metellus would be pretor ur- 
banus. For every firm and honest judex whom 
the upright M. Acilius Glabrio, then prætor ur- 
banus, had named, a partial or venal substitute 
would be found. Glabrio himself would give 
place as quesitor or president of the court to M. 
Metellus, a partisan, if not a kinsman, of the 
defendant. It was already the month of July. 
The games to be exhibited by Cn. Pompey were 
fixed for the middle of August, and would oc- 
cupy a fortnight; the Roman games would im- 
mediately succeed them, and thus forty days in- 
tervene between Ciccro's charge and the reply 
of Hortensius, who again, by dexterous adjourn- 
ments, would delay the proeeedings until the 
games of Victory, and the commencement of 
the new year. Cicero therefore abandoned all 
thought of eloquence or display, and merely in- 
troducing his case in the first of the Verrine 
orations, rested all his hopes of success on the 
weight of testimony alone. Hortensius was 
quite unprepared with counter-evidence, and 
after the first day he abandoned the cause of 
Verres. Before the nine days ocenpied in hear- 
ing evidence were over, Verres quitted the city 
in despair, and was condemned in his absence. 
He retired to Marseilles, retaining so many of 
his treasures of art as to cause eventually his 
proscription by M. Antony in 43. Ofthe seven 
Verrine orations of Cicero, two only, the Div- 
inatio and the Actio Prima, were spoken, while 
the remaining five were compiled from the de- 
positions after the verdict. Cicero's own divi- 
sion of the impeachment is the following : 


1. In Q. Cescilium or Divinatio, 
1. Preliminary 42. Proomium—Actio Prima— 
Statement of the Case. 


These alone were spoken : 


: 3. Verres's official life to B.C. 73. 

?. Orations | 4. Jurisdictio Siciliensis. 

the Depo- 5. Oratio Frumentaria. 

sitions 6. —— De Signis. 
a d. De Suppliciis. 





These were circulated as documents or mani- 
festoes of the cause after the flight of Verres. 

Verrúco, a town of the Volsei in Latium, of 
uncertain site. 

VgnTIconDía. Vid. Venus. 

Verrumnus Or Vortumnus, is said to have 
been an Etruscan divinity, whose worship was 
introduced at Rome by an ancient Vulsinian 
colony occupying at first the Celian Hill, and 
afterward the vicus Tuscus. The name is evi- 
dently connected with verto, and formed on the 
analogy of alumnus from alo, whence it must 
signify “the god who changes or metamorpho- 
ses himself." For this reason the Romans con- 
nected Vertumnus with all occurrences to which 
the verb verto applies, such as the change of 
seasons, purchase and sate, the return of rivers 
to their proper beds, &c. But, in reatity, the 
god was conneeted only with the transforma- 
tion of plants and their progress from blossom 
to fruit. Hence the story, that when Vertum- 
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nus was in love with Pomona, he assumed all 
possible forms, nntil at last he gained lis end 
by metamorphosing himself into a blooming 
youth. Gardeners accordingly offered to him 
the first produee of their gardens and garlands 
of budding flowers. The whole people celcbra- 
ted a festival to Vertumnus on the 23d of Au- 
gust, under the name of the Vortumnalia, denot- 
ing the transition from the beautiful season of 
autumn to the less agreeable one. He hada 
temple in the vicus Tuscus, and a statue of him 
stood in the vicus Jugarius, near the altar of 
Ops. The story of the Etruscan origin seems 
to be sufficiently refuted by his genuine Roman 
name, and it is mueh more probable that the 
worship of Vertumnus was of Sabine origin. 
The importance of the worship of Vertumnus 
at Rome is evident from the fact that it was 
attended to by a special flamen ( flamen Vortum- 
nalis). 

Verur. (Verulanus : now Veroli), a town of 
the Hernici in Latium, southeast of Aletrium, 
and north of Frusino, subsequently a Roman 
colony. 

VeruLamium. Vid. VEROLAMIUM. 

Venus, L. Aun£r ius, the colleague of M. Au- 
relius in the empire, A.D. 161-169. He was 
born in 130, and his original name was L. Ceion- 
ius Commodus. His father, L. Ceionius Com- 
modus, was adopted by Hadrian in 136 ; and on 
the death of his father in 138, he was, in pur- 
suance of the command of Hadrian, adopted, 
along with M. Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On 
the death of Antoninus in 161, he succeeded to 
the empire along with M. Aurelius. "The histo- 
ry of his reign is given under AunELIUs. Verus 
died suddenly at Altinum, in the country of the 
Veneti, toward the close of 169. He had been 
married to Lucilla, the daughter of his colleague. 

Vescinus Acer. Vid. Suessa AURUNCA. 

Vésgevus. Vid. Vesuvius. 

Vesontio (now Besancon), the chief town of 
the Sequani in Galtia Belgica, situated on the 
River Dubis (now Doubs), which flowed around 
the town, with the exception of a space of six 
hundred feet, on which stood a mountain, form- 
ing the citadel of the town, and connected with 
the latter by means of walts. Vesontio was an 
important place under the Romans, and still 
contains ruins of an aqueduct, a triumphal arch, 
and other Roman remains. 

VgsPAastàNUS, T. FLivius Sasinus, Roman 
emperor A.D. 70-79, was born in the Sabine 
country on the seventeenth of November, A.D. 
9. His father was a man of mean condition, of 
Reate, in the country of the Sabini. His moth- 
er, Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a præ- 
fectus castrorum, and tlie sister of a Roman 
senator. She was left a widow with two sons, 
Flavius Sabinus and Vespasian.  Vespasian 
served as tribunus militum in Thrace, and was 
quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. He was after- 
ward zdile and prætor. About this time he 
took to wife Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a 
Roman eques, by whom he had two sons, both 
of whom succeeded him. In the reign of Clau- 
dius he was sent into Germany as legatus le- 
gionis; and in 43 he lield the same command 
in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He 
was consul in 51. and proconsul of Africa un- 
der Nero. He was at this time very poor, and 
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was accused of getting money by dishonorable 
means. But he hada great military reputation, 
and he was liked by the soldiers. Nero after- 
ward sent him to the East (66), to conduct the 
war against the Jews. His conduct of the Jew- 
ish war had raised his reputation, when the war 
broke out between Otho and Vitellius after the 
death of Galba. He was proclaimed emperor 
at Alexandrea on the first of July, 69, and soon 
after all through the East. Vespasian came to 
Rome in the following year (70), leaving his son 
Titus to continue the war against the Jews. 
Titus took Jerusalem after a siege of five 
months ; and a formidable insurrection of the 
Batavi, headed by Civilis, was put down about 
the same period. Vespasian, on his arrival at 
Rome, worked with great industry to restore 
order in the city and in the empire. He dis- 
banded some of the mutinous soldiers of Vitel- 
lius, and maintained discipline among his own. 
He co-operated in a friendly manner with the 
senate in the public administration. The sim- 
plicity and frugality of his mode of life formed 
a striking contrast with the profusion and lux- 
ury of some of his predecessors, and his exam- 
ple is said to have done more to reform the 
morals of Rome than all the laws which had 
ever been enacted. He lived more like a pri- 
vate person than a man who possessed supreme 
power: he was affable and easy of access to all 
persons. The personal anecdotes of such a 
man are some of the most instructive records 
of his reign. He was never ashamed of the 
meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all attempts 
to make out for him a distinguished genealogy. 
“When Vologeses, the Parthian king, addressed 
to him a letter commencing in these terms, 
** Arsaces, king of kings, to Flavius Vespasia- 
nus," the answer began, “ Flavius Vespasianus 
to Arsaces, king of kings." If it be true, as it 
is recorded, that he was not annoyed at satire 
or ridicule, he exhibited an elevation of charac- 
ter almost unparalleled in one who filled so ex- 
alted a station. He knew the bad character of 
his son Domitian, and as tong as he lived he 
‘kept him under proper restraint. The stories 
¿hat are told of his avarice and of his modes of 
raising money, if true, detraet from the dignity 
of his character; and it seems that he had a 
taste for little savings, and for coarse humor. 
Yet it is admitted that he was liberal in all his 
expenditure for purposes of public utility. In 
71 Titus returned to Rome, and both father and 
son triumphed together on account of the con- 
quest of the Jews. The reign of Vespasian was 
marked by few striking events. The most im- 
portant was the conquest of North Wales and 
the island of Anglesey by Agricola, who was 
sent into Britain in 78. In the summer of 79, 
Vespasian, whose health was failing, went to 
spend some time at his paternal house in the 
mountains of the Sabini. By drinking to excess 
of cold water, he damaged his stomach, which 
was already disordered. But he still attended 
to business, just as if he had been in perfect 
health ; and on feeling the approach of death, 
he said that an emperor should die standing ; 
and, in fact, he did actually die in this posture, 
«on the twenty-fourth of June, 79, being sixty- 
mine years of age. 
Vesra, one of the great Roman divinities, 
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identical with the Greek HrsTí4 both in name 
and import. She was tlie goddess of the hearth, 
and therefore inseparably connected with the 
Penates; for Æneas was believed to have 
brought the eternal fire of Vesta from Troy 
along with the images of tlie Penates ; and the 
pretors, consuls, and dictators, before entering 
upon their official functions, sacrificed, not only 
to the Penates, but also to Vesta at Lavinium. 
In the ancient Roman house, the liearth was the 
central part, and around it all the inmates daily 
assembled for their common meal (cena) ; every 
meal thus taken was a fresh bond of union and 
affection among the members of a family, and 
at the same time an act of worship of Vesta, 
combined witli a sacrifice to her and the Pe- 
nates. Every dwelling-house therefore was, in 
some sense, a temple of Vesta; but a public 
sanctuary united all the citizens of the state 
into one large family. This sanctuary stood in 
the Forum, between the Capitoline and Pala- 
tine hills, and not far from the temple of the 
Penates. The temple was round, with a vault- 
ed roof, like the impluvium of private houses, so 
that there is no reason to regard that form as 
an imitation of the vault of heaven. The god- 
dess was not represented in her temple by a 
statue, but the eternal fire burning on her hearth 
or altar was her living symbol, and was kept 
up and attended to by the Vestals, her virgin 
priestesses. As each house, and the city itself, 
so also the country had its own Vesta, and the 
latter was worshipped at Lavinium, the metrop- 
olis of the Latins, where she was worshipped 
and received the regular sacrifices at the hands 
of the highest magistrates. ‘The goddess her- 
self was regarded as chaste and pure, like her 
symbol, the fire; and the Vestals who kept up 
the sacred fire were likewise pure maidens. 
Respecting their duties and obligations, wid. 
Dict. of Antiq., art. VEsrALEs. On the first of 
March in every year, her sacred fire, and the 
laurel-tree which shaded her hearth, were re- 
newed, and on the fifteenth of June her temple 
was cleaned and purified. "The dirt wes earried 
into an angiportus behind the temple, which 
was locked by a gate that no one might enter 
it. The day on which this took place was a 
dies nefastus, the first half of which was thought 
to be so inauspicious, that the priestess of Juno 
was not allowed to comb her hair or to cut lier 
nails, while the second half was very favorable 
to contracting a marriage or entering upon otlier 
important undertakings. A few days before 
that solemnity, on the ninth of June, the Vesta- 
lia was celebrated in honor of the goddess, on 
which oceasion none but women walked to the 
temple, and that with bare feet. On one of 
these oecasions an altar had been dedicated to 
Jupiter Pistor. Respecting the Greek goddess, 
vid. HestIA. 

Vestini, a Sabellian people in Central Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic 
Sea, and separated from Picenum by the River 
Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the River 
Aternus. They are mentioned in connection 
with the Marsi, Marrucini, and Peligni; but 
they subsequently separated from these tribes, 
and Joined the Samnites in their war against 
Rome. They were conquered by the Romans 
B.C. 328, and from this time appear as the al. 
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lies of Rome. They joined the other allies in 
the Marsic war, and were conquered by Pom- 
pelus Strabo in 89. They made a particular 
kind of cheese, which was a great favorite with 
the Romans. 

Vestitus. Vid. ALres. 

Visivius, also ealled V&sgvus, Vrsnius, or 
Vesvius, the eelebrated voleanic mountain in 
Campania, rising out of the plain southeast of 
Neapolis. There are no reeords of any erup- 
tion of Vesuvius before the Christian era, but 
the ancient writers were aware of its voleanic 
nature from the igneous appearance of its rocks. 
The slopes of the mountain were extremely fer- 
tile, hut the top was a rough and sterile plain, 
on Which Spartacus aud his gladiators were be- 
sieged by a Roman army. In A.D. 63 the vol- 
cano gave the first symptoms of agitation in 
an earthquake, which occasioned considerable 
damage to several towns in its vicinity ; and 
on the 24th of August, A.D. 79, occurred the 
first great eruption of Vesuvius, which over- 
whelmed the cities of Stabie, Herculaneum, 
and Pompeii. It was in this eruption that the 
elder Pliny lost his life. Vid. Putnivs. There 
have becn numerous eruptions since that time, 
which have greatly altered the shape of the 
mountain. Its present height is three thousand 
two hundred feet. 

ViéTrErA or Castra VETERA. 
No. 5. 

Verranio, commanded the legions in Illyria 
and Pannonia at the period (A.D. 350) when 
Constans was treacherously destroyed and his 
throne seized by Magnentius. Vetranio was 
proelaimed emperor by his troops; but at the 
end of ten months he resigned his pretensions 
in favor of Constantius, by whom he was treat- 
ed with great kindness, and permitted to retire 
to Prusa, in Bithynia, where he passed the re- 
maining six years of his life. 

Verrius, L., a Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in B.C. 63, to whom he gave some val- 
uable information respeeting the Catilinarian 
conspiraey. He again appears in 59 as an in- 
former. In that year he aceused Curio, Cicero, 
L. Lueullus, and many other distinguished men, 
of having formed a conspiraey tu assassinate 
Pompey. ‘This eonspiracy was a sheer inven- 
tion for the purpose of injuring Cicero, Curio, 
and others; but there is difficulty in determin- 
ing who were the inventors of it. Cicero re- 
garded it as the work of Cæsar, who used the 
tribune Vatinius as his instrument. At a later 
period, when Cicero had returned from exile, 
and feared to provoke the triumvir, he threw 
the whole blame upon Vatinius. Vettius gave 
evidence first before the senate, and on the 
next day before the assembly of the people; 
but his statements were regarded with great 
suspieion, and on the following morning he was 
found strangled in prison, to which the senate 
had sent him. It was given out that he had 
committed suieide ; but the marks of violence 
were visible on his body, and Cicero at a later 
time charged Vatinius with the murder. 

Verrius Scaro. Vid. Scato. 

Verrones Or VECTONES, a people in the inte- 
rior of Lusitania, east of the Lusitani and west 
of the Carpetani, extending from the Durius to 


the Tagus. 
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Vetutonia, Verunónium, or VeruLóNi1, an 
ancient eity of Etruria, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etrusean confederation. From this 
elty the Romans are said to have borrowed the 
insignia of their magistrates—the fasces, sella 
eurulis, and toga pretexta—as well as the use of 
the brazen trumpet in war. Afterthe time of the 
Roman kings we find no further mention of Ve- 
tulonia, except in the catalogues of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, both of whom place it among the in- 
land eolonies of Etruria. Pliny also states that 
there were hot springs in its neighborhood not 
far from the sea, in which fish were found, not- 
withstanding the warmth of the water. The 
very site of the ancient city was supposed to 
have been entirely lost; but it has been dis- 
covered within the last few years near a small 
village ealled Magliano, between the River Osa 
and the Albegna, and about eight miles inland. 
It appears to have had a circuit of at least four 
and a half miles. 

Veturia Gens, anciently called Verusía, pa- 
trician and plebeian. The Veturii rarely occur 
in the later times of the republic, and after B.C. 
206, when L. Veturius Philo was consul, their 
name disappears fromthe Fasti. The most dis- 
tinguished families in the gens bore the names 
Catvinus, Crcurrnus, and Purto. 

Verurius Mauunius is said to have been the 
armorer who made the eleven ancilia exactly 
like the one that was sent from heaven in the 
reign of Numa. His praises formed one of the 
chief subjects of the songs of the Salii. Even 
the ancients themselves doubted in the re- 
ality of his existence: Varro interpreted his 
name as equivalent to vetus memoria. Some 
modern writers regard Mamurius Veturius as 
an Etruscan artist, because he is said to have 
made a brazen image of the god Vertum- 
nus. 

Vertus, Antistius. 1. Propretor in Further 
Spain about B.C. 68, under whom Cesar served 
as questor.—2. C., son of the preceding, ques- 
tor in 61, and tribune of the plebs in 57, when 
lie supported Cicero in opposition to Clodius. 
In the Civil war he espoused Cesar’s party, 
and we find him in Syria in 45 fighting against 
Q. Cxeilius Bassus. In 34 Vetus carried on 
war against the Salassi, and in 30 was consu? 
suffectus. He aeeompanied Augustus to Spain 
in 25, and on the illness of the emperor contin- 
ued the war against the Cantabri and Astures, 
whom he reduced to submission.—3. C., son of 
No. 2, consul B.C. 6; and as he lived to see 
both his sons consuls, he must have been alive 
at least as late as A.D.28. He was a friend of 
Velleius Paterculus.—4. L., grandson of No. 3, 
and consul with the Emperor Nero, A.D. 55. 
In 58 he commanded a Roman army iu Ger- 
many, and formed the project of connecting the 
Mosella (now Moselle) and the Arar (now Sa- 
one) by a canal, and thus forming a communi- 
cation between the Mediterrancan and the 
Northern Ocean, as troops could be eonveyed 
down the Rhone and the Saone into the Mo- 
selle through the canal, and down the Moselle 
into the Rhine, and so into the ocean. Vetus 
put an end to his life in 65, in order to antiei- 
pate his sentence of death, which Nero had re- 
solved upon. Vetus was the father-in-law of 
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Viivus (now Oder), a river of Germany, fall- 
ing into the Baltie. 

Vibius Pansa. Vid. Pansa. 

Visius Sequester. Vid. SEQUESTER. 

Vino (Vibonensis : now Bivona), the Roman 
form of the Greek town Hirronium ('Irzóviov : 
Trroviáryc), situated on the southwestern coast 
of Bruttium, and on a gulf called after it Sinus 
Visonensis Or Hirroniates. It is said to have 
been founded by the Loeri Epizephyrii ; but it 
was destroyed by the elder Dionysius, who trans- 
planted its inhabitants to Syracuse. It was aft- 
erward restored ; and at a later time it fell into 
the hands of the Bruttii, together with the other 
Greck cities on this coast. It was taken from 
the Bruttii by the Romans, who colonized it 
B.C. 194, and called it Vino VaLentia. Cicero 
speaks of it as a municipium ; and in the time 
of Augustus it was one of the most flourishing 
cities in the south of Italy. 

VisuLANUS, the name of the most ancicnt 
family of the Fanta Gens. It was so powerful 
in the carly times of the republic that threc 
brothers of the family held the consulship for 
seven years in succession, B.C. 485-479. The 
last person of thc gens who bore this surname 
was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 412. This 
Vibulanus assumed the agnomen of Ambustus ; 
and his descendants dropped thc name of Vibu- 
lanus and took that of Ambustus in its place. 
In the same way Ambustus was after a time 
supplanted by that of Maximus.—1. Q. Fanius 
VIBULANUS, consul 485, when he carried on war 
with suceess against the Volsei and Æqui, and 
consul a second time in 482. In 480 he fought 
under his brother Marcus (No. 3) against the 
Etruscans, and was killed in battlc. — 2. K., 
brother of the preceding, was questor parricidii 
in 485, and along with his colleague L. Valerius 
accused Sp. Cassius Visccllinus, who was, in 
consequence, condemned by the votes of the 
populus. He was consul in 484, when he took 
an aetive part in opposing the agrarian law, 
which the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring forward. Jn 481 he was consul a second 
time, and in 479 a third time, wlicn he espoused 
the eause of the plebeians, to whom he had be- 
comc reconciled. As his propositions were re- 
jected with scorn by the patricians, lic and his 
house resolved to quit Rome altogether, where 
they were regarded as apostates by their own 
order. They determined to found a settlement 
on the banks of the Cremera, a small stream 
that falls into the Tiber a few miles above Rome. 
According to tlic legend, the consul Keso went 
before the senate, and said that the Fabii werc 
willing to carry on the war against thc Veientes 
alone and at their own cost. Their offer was 
joyfully acecpted, for the patricians werc glad 
to see them expose themselves voluntarily to 
such dangers. On the day after Keso had 
made the proposal to the senate, three hundred 
and six Fabii, all patricians of onc gens, assem- 
bled on the Quirinal at thc house of Keso, and 
from thence marched with thc consul at their 
head through the Carmental gate. They pro- 
ceeded straight to the banks of the Cremera, 
where they erected a fortress. Herc they took 
up their abode along with their familics and 
clients, and for two years continued to devas- 
tate the territory of Veii. They were at length 
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destroyed by the Veientes in 477. Ovid says 
that the Fabii perished on the Ides of February; 
but all other authoritics state that they were 
destroyed on the day on which the Romans 
were subsequently conquered by the Gauls at 
the Allia, that is, on the 15th before the Kal- 
ends of Sextilis, June the 17th. ‘The whole 
Fabia gens perished at the Cremera with the 
exccption of one individual, the son of Mareus, 
from whom ali the later Fabii were descended. 
—-3. M., brother of the two preceding, was con- 
sul 483, and a second time 480. In the latter 
year he gained a great victory over the Etrus- 
cans, in which, however, his colleague the con- 
sul Cincinnatus and his brother Q. Fabins were 
killed. —4. Q., son of No. 3, is said to have been 
the only one of the Fabii who survived the de- 
struction of his gens at the Cremera, but he 
could not have been left behind at Rome on ac- 
count of his youth, as the legend relates, since 
he was eonsul ten years afterward. He was 
consul 467, a second time in 465, and a third 
time in 459. Fabius was a member of the sec- 
ond decemvirate (450), and went into exile on 
the deposition of the deeemvirs. 

VisvLLÍus Rurus, L., a senator aud a friend 
of Pompey, who made him prefectus fabrim 
inthe Civil war. Hc was taken prisoner by Cæ- 
sar at Corfinium (49), and a second time In 
Spain later in the year. When Cesar landed 
in Grcecc in 48, he dispatched Vibullius to Pom- 
pey with offers of peace. Vibullius made the 
greatest haste to reach Pompey, in order to give 
him the earliest intelligence of the arrival of 
his enemy in Greece. 

Vicentia or Viceria, less correctly VINCEN- 
Tia (Vicentinus: now Vicenza), a town in Vene- 
tia, in the north of Italy, and a Roman muni- 
cipium on the River Togisonus. 

Vicor, Sex. AurELIUs, a Latin writer, flour- 
ished in the middle of the fourth century under 
the Emperor Constantius and his suceessors. 
He was born of humble parents, but:rose to dis- 
tinction by his zeal in the cultivation of litera- 
turc. Having attracted the attention of Julian 
when at Sirmium, he was appointed by that 
prince governor of onc division of Pannonia. 
At a subsequent period, he was elcvated by 
Theodosius to the high office of city prefeet, 
and he is perhaps the same as the Sex. Aure- 
lius Victor who was consul along with Valen- 
tinian in A.D. 373. The following works, which 
present in a very compressed form a continu- 
ous reeord of Roman affairs, from the fabuleus 
ages down to the death of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, liave all been ascribed to this writer; 
but the evidence upon which the determination 
of authorship depends is very slender, and in 
all probability the third alone belongs to the 
Sex. Aurelius Vietor whom we have notieed 
above: 1. Origo Gentis Romana, in twenty- 
three chapters, containing the annals of the Ro- 
man race, from Janus and Saturnus down to 
the era of Romulus. It is probably a produe- 
tion of some of the later grammarians, who 
were desirous of prefixing a suitable introdue- 
tion to the series. 2. De Viris allustribus Urbis 
Roma, in eighty-six chapters, commencing with 
the birth of Romulus and Remus, and conclud- 
ing with the death of Cleopatra. 3. De Casari- 
bus, in forty-two chapters, exhibiting short biog- 
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raphies of the emperors from Augustus to Con- 
stantius. 4. Epitome de Cesaribus, in forty- 
eight chapters, commencing with Augustus and 
concluding with Theodosius. 'Theselives agree 
for the most part almost word for word with the 
preceding, but variations may here and there 
be detected. Moreover, the first series term- 
inates with Constantius, but the second comes 
down as low as Arcadius and Honorius. The 
best edition of these four pieces is by Arntze- 
nius, Amst. et Traj. Bat., 1733, 4to. 

Victor, Pustius, the name prefixed to an enu- 
meration of the principal buildings and monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, distributed according 
to the regions of Augustus, which has generally 
been respected as a work of great authority by 
Italian antiquaries. The best modern scholars, 
however, are agreed that this work, and a sim- 
ilar prodnction ascribed to Sexrus Rurvs, can 
not be received in their present state as an- 
cient at all, but must be regarded as mere pieces 
of patch-work, fabricated not earlier than the 
fifteenth century. 

VicTóría, the personification of victory among 
the Romans. It is said that Evander, by the 
command of Minerva, dedicated on Mount Pal- 
atine a temple of Victoria, the daughter of Pal- 
las. On the site of this ancient temple a new 
one was built by L. Postumius during the war 
with the Samnites, and M. Porcius Cato added 
torit a chapel of Victoria Virgo. In later times 
there existed three or four sanctuaries of Vic- 
tory at Rome. Respecting the Greek goddess 
of Victory, vid. Nick. 

Victoria or Vicrérina, the mother of Victo- 
rinus, after whose death she was hailed as the 
znotlier of camps (Mater Castrorum) ; and coins 
were struck bearing her efligy. Feeling une- 
qual to the weight of empire, she transferred 
her power first to Marius, and then to Tetricns, 
by wlom some say that she was slain, while 
others affirm that she died a natnral death. 

Victorinus. 1. One of the Thirty Tyrants, 
was the third of the usurpers who in succession 
ruled Gaul during the reign of Gallienus. He 
‘was assassinated at Colonia Agrippina by one of 
his own officers in A.D 268, after reigning some- 
what more than a year.—2. Bishop of Pettaw, on 
the Drave, in Styria, hence distinguished by the 
epithet Petavionensis or Pictaviensis, flourished 
A.D. 270-290, and suffered martyrdom during 
the persecution of Diocletian, probably in 303. 
He wrote commentaries on the Scriptnres, but 
all his works are lost.—3. C. Marius Vicrort- 
Nus, surnamed Afer from the country of his 
birth, taught rhetoric at Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century with so much reputation that 
his statue was erected in the Forum of Trajan. 
In his old age he professed Christianity ; and 
when the edict of Julian, prohibiting Christians 
from giving instruction in polite literature, was 
promulgated, Victorinus chose to shut up his 
school rather than deny his religion. Besides 
his commentaries on the Scriptnres, and other 
theological works, many of which are extant, 
Victorinus wrote, 1. Commentarius s. Expositio 
in Ciceronis libros de Inventione, the best edition 
of which is in the fifth volume of Orelli’s edi- 
tion of Cicero. 2. Ars Grammatica de Ortho- 
graphia ct Ratione Metrorum, a complete and vo- 
Juminous treatise upon metres, in four books, 
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printed in the Grammatice Latina Auctores An- 
&qui of Putschius, Hannov., 1605, [and in the 
Scriptores. Lat. Rei Metr. by Gaisford, Oxford, 
1837.] The fame enjoyed by Victorinus as a 
public instructor does not gain any accession 
from his works. The exposition of the De In- 
ventione is more difficult to comprehend than 
the text which it professes to explain. — 4. 
Maximus Vicrorinus. We possess three short 
tracts: 1. De Re Grammatica; 2. De Carmine 
Herowo ; 3. De Ratione Mctrorum ; all apparent- 
ly the work of the same author, and usually as- 
cribed in MSS. to a Maximus Victorinus; but 
whether we ought to consider him the same 
with the rhetorician who flourished under Con- 
stantius, or as an independent personage, it is 
impossible to decide. They were printed in the 
colleetion of Putschius, Hannov., 1605, and in 
that of Lindemann, Lips., 1831. 

Vierrix. Vid. Venus. 

[Viprus (now Vecht?), a small stream of Ger- 
mania, between the Rhenus and the Amisia.] 

Vipucasses, a tribe of the Armorici in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, south of the modern Caen. 

Vienna (Viennensis: now Vienne), the chief 
town of the Allobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
situated on the Rhone, south of Lugdunum. It 
was subsequentlya Roman colony, and a wealthy 
and flourishing town. Under the later emper- 
ors it was the capital of the province, called aft- 
er it Gallia Viennensis. ‘The modern town con- 
tains several Roman remains, of which the most 
important is a temple, supposed to have been 
dedicated to Augustus, and now converted into 
a museum. 

[VicgLriUs, M., a Stoic philosopher, who lived 
with Panetius.] 

[Vicenna (now Vienne), a river of Gallia, 
rising in the country of the Lemovices, and 
falling into the Liger (now Loire).] 

Vitiius ANNLIS. Vid. ANNALIS. 

Viminatis. Vid. Roma. 

Vincentius, surnamed Linivensis, from the 
monastery in the island of Lerins, where he of- 
ficiated as a presbyter. He was by birth a na- 
tive of Gaul, and died in the reign of Theodo- 
sius and Valentinian, about A.D. 450. His 
fame rests upon a treatise against heretics, 
composed in 434. It commonly bears the title 
Commonitorium pro Catholica fidei antiquitate. et 
universitate adversus profanas omnium Harelico- 
rum novitates. The standard edition is that of 
Baluzius, 8vo, Paris, 1663, 1669, 1684. 

ViNDALUM, a town of the Cavares in Gallia 
Narbonensis, situated at the confluence of the 
Sulgas and the Rhone. 

ViNpELicia, a Roman province south of the 
Danube, bounded on the north by the Danube, 
which separated it from Germany, on the west 
by the territory of the Helvetii in Gaul, on the 
south by Retia, and on the east by the River 
CEnus (now Znn), which separated it from Nor- 
icum, thus corresponding to the northeastern 
part of Switzerland, the southeast of Baden, 
the south of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, and the 
northern part of the Tyrol. It was originally 
part of the province of Retia, and was con- 
quered by Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. 
At a later time Retia was divided into two 
provinces, Retia Prima and Retia Secunda, 
the latter of which names was gradually sup- 
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planted by that of Vindelicia. It was drained 
by the tributaries of the Danube, of which the 
most important were the Licias or Licus (now 
Lech), with its tributary the Vindo, Vinda, or 
Virdo (now Wertach), the Isarus (now Isar), and 
Genus (now Inn). The eastern part of the La- 
eus Brigantinus (now Lake of Constance) also 
belonged to Vindelicia. 'The greater part of 
Vindelieia was a plain, but the southern portion 
was occupied by the northern slopes of the Alpes 
Retice. It derived its name from its chief in- 
habitants, the Vinpiici, a warlike people dwell- 
ing in the south of the country. ‘Their name is 
said to have been formed from the two rivers 
Vindo and Licus ; but it is more likely connect- 
ed with the Celtic word Vind, which is found in 
the names Vindobona, Vindomagus, Vindonis- 
sa, &c. The Vindelici were a Celtie people, 
and were closely connected with the Reti, with 
whom they are frequently spoken of by the an- 
cient writers, and along with whom they were 
subdued by Tiberius, as is mentioned above. 
The other tribes in Vindelicia were the Brigan- 
tii on the Lake of Constance, the Licatii or Li- 
cates on the Lech, and the Breuni in the north 
ef Tyrol, on the Brenner. The chief town in 
the province was Augusta Vindelicorum (now 
Augsburg), at the confluence of Vindo and the 
Licus, which was made a Roman colony A.D. 
14, and was the residence of the governor of 
the province. This town, together with the 
other towns of Vindelicia, fell into the hands of 
the Alemanni in the fourth century, and from 
this time the population of the country appears 
to have been entirely Germanized. 

ViwDex, C. JuLívs, propretor of Gallia Cel- 
tica in the reign of Nero, was the first of the 
Roman governors who disowned the authority 
of Nero (A.D. 68). He did not, however, as- 
pire to the empire himself, but offered it to Gal- 
ba. Virginius Rufus, the governor of Upper 
Germany, marched with hts army against Vin- 
dex. ‘The two gencrals had a conference be- 
fore Vesontio (now Besancon), in which they 
appear to have come to some agreement ; but 
as Vindex was going to enter the town, he was 
attacked by the soldiers of Virginius, and put 
an end to his own life. 

{Vinpicianus, an eminent physician in the 
time of Valentinian, A.D. 364-375: there are 
extant a letter addressed by him to the em- 
peror, and a poem on the medical art usually 
ascribed to him, though others assign it to Mar- 
cellus Empiricus. The poem is appended to 
several editions of Celsus, and is contained also 
in Burmann's Poete Latini Minores.] 

Vinvicius, a slave, who is said to have given 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy 
which was formed for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, and who was rewarded in conse- 
quence with liberty and the Roman franchise. 
He is said to have been the first slave manu- 
mitted by the Vindicta, the name of which was 
derived by some persons from that of the slave; 
but it is unnecessary to point out the absurdity 
of this etymology. 

ViNpiti. Vid. VANDILI. 

Vinvitis (now Belle Isle), one of the isl- 
ands of the Veneti, off the northwestern coast 
of Gaul. 

Vinpius or Vinnivs, a mountain in the north- 
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west of Hispania Tarraconensis, forming the 
boundary between the Cantabri and Astures. 

Vinporona (now Vienna, English ; Wien, Ger- 
man), a town in Pannonia, on the Danube, was 
originally a Celtic place, and subsequently a 
Roman municipium. Under the Romans it be- 
came a town of importance ; it was the chief 
station of the Roman fleet on the Danube, and 
the head quarters of a Roman legion. It was 
taken and plundered by Attila, but continued to 
be a flourishing town under the Lombards. It 
was here that the Emperor M. Aurelius died, 
A.D. 180. 

Vinpontissa (now Windisch), a town in Gallia. 
Belgica, on the triangular tongue of land be- 
tween the Aar and Reuss, was an important 
Roman fortress in the country of the Helvetii. 
Several Roman remains have been discovered 
on the site of the ancient town; and the foun- 
dations of walls, the traces of an amphitheatre, 
and a subterranean aqueduct are still to be 
seen. 

[Vinicianus, M. CeLtus, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 53, exerted himself to raise Pompey to 
the dictatorship, and was, in consequence, de- 
feated when he became a candidate for the cu- 
rule «dileship in B.C. 51. In the Civil war he 
espoused the cause of Cesar, who left him in 
Pontus with two legions after the conquest of 
Pharnaces in B.C. 48.] 

[Vinicius or ViNucius. 1. L., tribune of the 
plebs B.C. 51, put his veto on a senatuscon- 
sultum, directed against Cesar: perhaps the 
same Vinicius as the one who was consul suf- 
fectus in B.C. 33.—2. M., born at Cales, in Cam- 
pania, was consul with C. Cassius Longinus im 
A.D. 30, in which year Paterculus dedicated his 
work to him. Vid. PArTERCULUS. In A.D. 33 
Tiberius gave Julia Livilla, daughter of Ger- 
manicus, in marriage to Vinicius; he was con- 
sul a second time in the reign of Claudius, A.D. 
45; though in the following year he was put to 
death by Messalina, to whom he had become 
an object of suspicion, and whose advances he 
had repulsed.] 

Vinius, T., consul in A.D. 69 with the Em- 
peror Galba, and one of the chief advisers of 
the latter during his brief reign. He recom- 
mended Galba to choose Otho as his successor, 
but he was, notwithstanding, killed by Otho’s 
soldiers after the death of Galba. 

Vipsania Acrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa by his first wife Pomponia, the 
daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, the friend of 
Cicero. Augustus gave her in marriage to his 
step-son Tiberius, by whom she was much be- 
loved ; but after she had borne him a son, Dru- 
sus, Tiberius was compelled to divorce her by 
the command of the emperor, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of the latter. Vipsania aft- 
erward married Asinius Gallus. She died in 
A.D. 20.—2. Daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
by his second wife Julia, better known by the 
name of Agrippina. Vid. AGRIPPINA. 

Virsanius Aarippa, M. Vid. AGRIPPA. 

Virsius, a Latin divinity worshipped along 
with Diana in the grove at Aricia, at the foot 
of the Alban Mount. He is said to have been 
the same as Hippolytus, who was restored to 
life by Azsculapius at the request of Diana. He 
was placed by this goddess under the care of the 
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5nymph Arieia, and reeeived the name of Virbius. 
By this nymph he became the father of a son, 
who was also called Virbius, and whom his 
mother sent to the assistance of Turnus against 
fEneas. 

Vinpo. Vid. VINDELICIA. 

(Vireitianus, Q. Fantus, the legatus of Ap- 
pius Claudius Pulcher in Cilicia in B.C. 51. He 
espoused the eause of Pompey on the breaking 
out of the Civil war in B.C. 49.] 
~ VirciLivs or Vercitivs Mano, P., the Roman 
poet, was born on the 15th of October, B.C. 70, 
at Andes (now Pietola), a small village near 
Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul. Virgil's father prob- 
ably had a small estate which he cultivated : 
his mother’s name was Maia. He was educa- 
ted at Cremona and Mediolanum (now Milan), 
and he took the toga virilis at Cremona on the 
day on which he commeneed his sixteenth year, 
in 55. It is said that he subsequently studied 
at Neapolis (now Naples), under Parthenius, a 
native of Bithynia, from whom he learned 
Greek. He was also instructed by Syron, an 
Epicurean, and probably at Rome. Virgil's 
writings prove that he received a learned edu- 
cation, and traces of Epicurean opinions are 
apparent in them. The health of Virgil was 
always feeble, and there is no evidence of his 
attempting to rise by those means by which a 
Roman gained distinction, oratory and the prac- 
tice of arms. After completing his education, 
Virgil appears to have retired to his paternal 
farm, and here he may have written some of 
the small pieces which are attributed to him, the 
Culex, Ciris, Moretum, and others. After the 
battle of Philippi (42) Octavianus assigned to 
his soldiers lands in various parts of Italy ; and 
the neighborhood of Cremona and Mantua was 
one of the districts in which the soldiers were 
planted, and from which the former possessors 
were dislodged. Virgil was thus deprived of 
his property. It is said that it was seized by a 
veteran named Claudius or Clodius, and that 
Asinius Pollio, who was then governor of Gallia 
Transpadana, advised Virgil to apply to Octa- 
vianus at Rome for the restitution of his land, 
and Oetavianus granted his request. It is sup- 
posed that Virgil wrote the Eclogue which stands 
first in our editions to commemorate his grati- 
tude to Oetavianus. Virgil became aequainted 
with Mecenas before Horace was, and Horace 
(Sat., i., 5, and 6,55, &c.) was introduced to Mæ- 
cenas by Virgil. Whether this introduetion was 
in 41 or a little later, is uncertain; but we may 
perhaps conelude, from the name of Mecenas not 


being mentioned in the Eelogues of Virgil, that | 


he himself was not on those intimate terms with 
Mecenas which ripened into friendship until 
after they were written. Horace, in one of his 
Satires (Sat., i, 5), in which he describes the 
journey from Rome to Brundisium, mentions 
Virgil as one of the party, and in language 
which shows that they were then in the closest 
intimacy. The most finished work of Virgil, 
his Georgica, an agricultural poem, was under- 
taken at the suggestion of Macenas (Georg., 
iii., 41). The concluding lines of the Georgica 
were written at Naples (Georg., iv., 559), and 
the poem was completed after the battle of Ae- 
tium, B.C. 31, while Octavianus was in the East. 
(Compare Georg., iv., 560, and ii., 171.) His 
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Eclogues had all been completed, and probably 
before the Georgica were begun (Georg., iV., 
965). The epic poem of Virgil, the Æneid, was 
probably long contemplated by the poet. While 
Augustus was in Spain (27), he wrote to Virgil 
to express liis wish to have some monument of 
lis poetical talent. Virgil appears to have com- 
menced the Æneid about this time. In 23 died 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia, Caesar's sister, by 
her first husband ; and as Virgil lost no oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his patron, he introduced 
into his sixth book of the /Eneid (883) the well- 
known allusion to the virtues of this youth, who 
was cut off by a premature death. Octavia is 
said to have been present when the poet was 
reciting this allusion to her son, and to have 
fainted from her emotions. She rewarded tlie 
poet munificently for his excusable flattery. As 
Marcellus did not die till 23, these lines were 
of course written after his death, but that does 
not prove that the whole of the sixth book was 
written so late. A passage in the seventh book 
(606) appears to allude to Augustus receiving 
back the Parthian standards, which event be- 
longs to 20. When Augustus was returning 
from Samos, where he had spent the winter of 
20, he met Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is 
said, had intended to make a tour of Greece, 
but he accompanied the empcror to Megara and 
thence to Italy. His health, which had been 
long deelining, was now completely broken, and 
he died soon after his arrival at Brundisium on 
the twenty-second of September, 19, not having 
quite completed his fifty-first year. His re- 
mains were transferred to Naples, which had 
been his favorite residence, and placed on the 
road from Naples to Puteoli (now Pozzuoli), 
where a monument is still shown, supposed to 
be the tomb of the poet. The inscription said 
to have been placed on the tomb, 


* Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, duces," 


we ean not suppose to have been written by the 
poet. Virgil named, as heredes in his testa- 
ment, his half-brother Valerius Proculus, to 
whom he left one half of his property, and also 
Augustus, Mecenas, L. Varius, and Plotius Tuc- 
ea. It is said that in his lest illness he wished 
to burn the Æneid, to which he had not given 
the finishing touches, but his friends would not 
allow him. Whatever he may have wished to 
be done with the Æneid, it was preserved and 
published by his friends Varius and Tucca. The 
poet had been enriched by the liberality of his 
patrons, and he left behind him a considerable 
property, and a house on the Esquiline Hill, near 
the gardens of Mecenas. He used his wealth 
liberally, and his library, whieh was doubtless a 
good one, was easy of aeeess. He used to send 
his parents money every year. His father, who 
beeame blind, did not die before his son had at- 
tained a mature age. Two brothers of Virgil 
also died before him. In his fortunes and his 
friends Virgil was a happy man.  Munificent 
patronage gave him ample means of enjoyment 
and of leisure, and he had the friendship of ali 
the most accomplished men of the day, among 
whom Horace entertained a strong affection for 
him. He was an amiable, good-tempered man, 
freo from the mean passions of envy and jeal- 
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gusy ; and in all but health he was prosperous. 
His fame, which was established in his life-time, 
was cherished after his death, as an inheritance 
an which every Roman had a share; and his 
works became sehool-books even before the 
death of Augustus, and continued such for cen- 
turies after. The learned poems of Virgil soon 
gave employment to commentators and erities. 
Aulus Gellius has numerous remarks on Virgil, 
and Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, has filled four 
books (iii.-vi.) with his critical remarks on Vir- 
gils poems. One of the most valuable com- 
mentaries on Virgil, in which a great amount of 
curious and instructive matter has been pre- 
served, is that of Servius. Vid. Servius. Vir- 
gil is one of the most difficult of the Latin 
authors, not so much for the form of the ex- 
pression, though that is sometimes ambiguous 
enough, but from the great variety of knowledge 
that is required to attain his meaning in all its 
fullness. Virgil was the great poet of the Mid- 
dle Ages too. To him Dante paid the homage 
of his superior genius, and owned him for his 
master and his model. Among the vulgar he 
had the reputation of aconjurer, a necromancer, 
a worker of miracles: it is the fate of a great 
name to be embalmed in fable. ‘The ten short 
poems called Bucolica were the earliest works 
of Virgil, and probably all written between 41 
and 37. These Bueolica are not Bucolica in 
the same sense as the poems of Theocritus, 
which have the same title. They have all a 
Bucolic form and coloring, but some of them 
have nothing more. ‘They are also called Eclo- 
ge or Selections, but this name may not have 
originated with the poet. Their merit consists 
in their versifieation, which was smoother and 
more polished than the hexameters which the 
Romans had yet seen, and in many natural and 
simple touches. But as an attempt to transfer 
the Syracusan muso into Italy, they are certainly 
a failure, and we read tho pastorals of Theo- 
eritus and of Virgil with a very different degree 
of pleasure. The fourth Eclogue, entitled Pol- 
lio, Which may have been written in 40, after 
the peace of Brundisium, has nothing of the 
pastoral character about it. It is allegorical, 
mystical, half historieal and prophetical, enig- 
matical—any thing, in fact, but Bucolic. The 
first Eclogue is Bucolic in form and in treatment, 
with an historical basis. The seeond Eclogue, 
the Alexis, is an amatory poem, with a Bucolie 
coloring, which, indeed, is the characteristie of 
all Virgil’s Eclogues, whatever they may be in 
substance. The third, the fifth, the seventh, 
and the ninth are more clearly modelled on the 
form of the poems of his Sicilian prototype; and 
the eighth, the Pharmaceutria, is a direct imita- 
tion of the original Greck. ‘The tenth, entitled 
Gallus, perhaps written the last of all, is a love 
poem, which, if written in elegiac verse, would 
be more appropriately called an elegy than a Bu- 
colic. The Georgica, or ** Agricultural Poem,” 
in four books, is a didactic poem, which Virgil 
dedicated to his patron Mecenas. He treats of 
the cultivation of the soil in the first book, of | 
fruit-trees in the second, of horses and other | 
cattle in the third, and of bees in the fonrth. 
In this poem Virgil shows a great improve- 
ment both in his taste and in his versification. 
Neither in the Georgics nor elsewhere has Vir- 
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gil the merit of striking originality ; his ehief 
merit consists in the skillful handling of borrow- 
ed materials. His subject, which was by no 
means promising, he treated in a manner both 
instructive and pleasing; for he has given 
many useful remarks on agricultnre, and diver- 
sified the dryness of didactic poetry by numer- 
ous allusions and apt embellishments, and some 
occasional digressions without wandering too 
far from his main matter. In the first book he 
enumerates the subjects of his poem, among 
which is the treatment of bees; yet the man- 
agement of bees seems but meagre material for 
one fourth of the whole poem, and the author 
accordingly had to complete the fourth book 
with matter somewhat extraneous—the long 
story of Aristeus. The Georgica is the most 
finished specimen of the Latin hexameter whieh 
we have; and the rude vigor of Lucretius and 
the antiquated rudeness of Ennius are here re- 
placed by a versification which in its kind can 
not be surpassed. The Georgica are also the 
most original poem of Virgil, for he found little 
in the Works and Days of Hesiod that could 
furnish him with hints for the treatment of his 
subject, and we are not aware that there wag 
any work which he could exactly follow-as-a 
whole. For numerous single lines he was in- 
debted to his extensive reading of the Greek 
poets. The ZEneid, or adventures of Æneas 
after the fall of Troy, is an epic poem on the 
model of the Homeric poems. It was founded 
upon an old Roman tradition that Æneas and 
his Trojans settled in Italy, and were the fonnd- 
ers of the Roman name. TIn the first book we 
have the story of Æneas being driven by a 
storm on the coast of Africa, and being hospi- 
tably received by Dido, queen of Carthage, to 
whom he relates in the episode of the second 
and third books the falt of Troy and his wander- 
ings. In the fourth book the poet has elaho- 
rated the story of the attachment of Dido and 
Eneas, the departure of ¿Eneas in obedience 
to the will of the gods, and the suicide of the 
Carthaginian queen. The fifth book contains 
the visit to Sicily, and the sixth the landing of 
Eneas at Cumz in Italy, and his descent to the 
infernal regions, Where he sees his father An- 
chises, and has a prophetic vision of the glorious 
destinies of his race and of the future heroes of 
Rome. In the first six books the adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, and these 
books contain more variety of incident and sit- 
uation than those which follow. The erities 
have discovered an anaehronism in the visit. of 
Æneas to Carthage, which is supposed not to 
have been founded until two centuries after the 
fall of Troy, but this is a matter which we-may 
leave without discussion, or admit without al- 
lowing it to he a poetical defect. The last six 
books, the history of the struggles of Æneas in 
Italy, are founded on the model of the battles 
of the Iliad. Latinus, the king of the Latini, 
offers the Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia-in 
marriage, who had been betrothed to Turmis, 
the warlike king of the Rutuli. The contest is 
ended by the death of Turnus, who falls by the 
hand of Æneas. The fortunes of Æneas and 
his final settlement in Italy are the subject of 
the /Eneid, but the glories of Rome and of the 
Julian house, to which Augustus belonged, are 
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indirectly the poet’s theme. In the first book 
the foundation of Alba Longa is promised by 
Jupiter to Venus (JEncid, i., 254), and the trans- 
fer of empire from Alba to Rome; from the 
line of Æneas will descend the “ Trojan Cæ- 
Sar,” whose empire will only be limited by the 
ocean, and whose glory by the heavens. The 
future rivalry between Rome and Carthage, and 
the ultimate triumphs of Rome are predicted. 
The poems abound in altusions to the history of 
Rome ; and the aim of the poet to confirm and 
embellish the popular tradition of the Trojan 
origin of the Roman state, and the descent of 
the Julii from Venus, is apparent all through the 
poem. It is objected to the ZEneid that it has 
not the unity of construction either of the Iliad 
or of the Odyssey, and that it is deficient in that 
antique simplicity which characterizes these 
two poems. Æneas, the hero, is an insipid 
kind of personage, and a much superior interest 
is excited by the savage Mezentius, and also by 
- Turnus, the unfortunate rival of Æneas. Virgil 
imitated other poets besides Homer, and he has 
occasionally borrowed from them, especially 
from Apollonius of Rhodes. If Virgil's subject 
was difficult to invest with interest, that is his 
apology ; but it can not be denied that many 
parts of his poem are successfully elaborated, 
and that particular scenes and incidents are 
treated with true poetic spirit. The historical 
coloring which pervades it, and the great amount 
of antiquarian learning which he has scattered 
through it, make the ZEneid a study for the his- 
torian of Rome. Virgil's good sense and taste 
are always conspicuous, and make up for the 
defect of originality. As a whole, the Æneid 
leaves no strong impression, whicli arises from 
the fact that it is not really a national poem, 
like the Hiad or the Odyssey, the monument of 
an age of which we have no other literary mon- 
ument; it is a learned poem, the production of 
an age in which it does not appear as an em- 
bodiment of the national feeling, but as a mon- 
ument of the talent and industry of an individ- 
ual Virgil has the merit of being the best of 
ihe Roman epic poets, superior both to Ennius 
who preceded him, and on whom he levied con- 
tributions, and to Lucan, Silius Jtalicus, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus, who belong toa later age. The 
passion for rhetorical display, which character- 
izes all the literature of Rome, is much less 
offensive in Virgil than in those who followed 
him in the line of epic poetry. The larger edi- 
tions of Virgil contain some short poems, which 
are attributed to him, and may have been ainong 
his earlier works. ‘The Culez, or Gnat, is a kind 
of Bucolic poem, in four hundred and thirteen 
hexameters, often very obscure; the Ciris, or 
the mythus of Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, 
king of Megara, in five hundred and forty-one 
hexameters, lias been attributed to Cornelius 
Gallus and others ; the Moretum,in one hundred 
and twenty-three verses, the name of a com- 
pound mess, is a poem in liexameters, on the 
daily labor of a cultivator, but it contains only 
the description of the labors of tlie first part of 
ihe day, which consist in preparing the More- 
tum ; the Copa, in elegiac verse, ls an invita- 
tion by a female tavern-keeper or servant at- 
tached to a Caupona, to passengers to come in 
aud enjoy themselves. There are also fourteen 
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short pieces in various metres, classed under 
the general name of Catalecta. That addressed 
“ Ad Venerem" shows that the writer, whoever 
he was, had a talent for elegiac poetry. Ofthe 
numerous editions of Virgil, the best are by 
Burmann, Amsterdam, 1746, 4 vols. 4to ; by 
Heyne, 1767-1775, Lips., 4 vols. 8vo, of which 
the fourth edition contaius important improve- 
ments by Wagner, Lips. 1830, 5 vols. 8vo'; 
and by Forbiger, Lips., 1845-1846, 3 vols. 8vo 
(second edition). 

[ ViRGiLIUs, C., prætor D.C. 62, had Q. Cicero 
as one of his colleagues. Next year, B.C. 61, 
he governed Sicily as propreetor, where P. Clo- 
dius served under him as quaestor. He was 
still in Sicily in B C. 58, when Cicero was ban- 
ished, and refused to allow the latter refuge in 
his province. In the Civil war Virgilius es- 
poused the cause of Pompey, aud had the com- 
mand of Thapsus, together with a fleet, in B.C. 
46. After the battle of Thapsus, Virgilius at 
first refused to surrender the town, but subse- 
quently, seeing resistance hopeless, he surren- 
dered the place to Caninius Rebilus.] 

Vircinia, daughter of L. Virginius, a brave 
centurion, was a beautiful and innocent girl, 
betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty excited the 
lust of the decemvir Appius Claudius, wlio got 
one of his clients to seize the damsel and claim 
her as his slave. The case was brought before 
the decemvir for decision; her friends begged 
him to postpone his judgment till her father 
could be fetched from the camp, and offered to 
give security for the appearance of the maiden. 
Appius, fearing a riot, agreed to let the cause 
stand over till the next day ; but on the follow- 
ing morning he pronounced sentence, assigning 
Virginia to his freedman. Her father, who had 
come from the camp, seeing that all hope was 
gone, prayed the decemvir to be allowed to 
speak one word to the nurse in his daughter’s 
hearing, in order to ascertain whether she was 
really his daughter. The reqnest was granted ; 
Virginius drew them both aside, and snatching 
up a butcher’s knife from one of the stalls, 
plunged it in his daughter's breast, exclaiming, 
“There is no way but this to keep thee free.” 
In vain did Appius call out to stop him. "The 
crowd made way for him ; and, holding his 
bloody knife on high, he rushed to the gate of 
the city, and hastened to the Roman camp. 
The result is known. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived of 
their power, and the old form of government 
was restored. L. Virginius was the first who 
was elected tribune, and he hastened to take 
revenge upon his cruel enemy. By his orders 
Appius was dragged to prison to await his trial, 
and he there put an end to his own life in order 
to avoid a more ignominious death. 

Vircinía or Vercinia Gens, patrician and 
plebeian. The patrician Virginii frequently filled 
the highest honors of the state during the early 
years of the republic. They all bore the cog- 
nomen of Tricostus, but none of them are of 
sufficient importance to require a separate no- 
tice. = 

Vineinis, L., father of Virginia, whose tragic 
fate occasioned the downfall of the decemvirs, 
B.C. 449. Vid. VIRGINIA. 

Vircinivs Rurus, consul A.D. 63, and goy- 
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ernor of Upper Germany at the time of the re- 
volt of Julius Vindex in Gaul (68). The sol- 
diers of Virginius wished to raise him to the 
empire ; but he refused the honor, and marehed 
against Vindex, who perished before Vesontio. 
Vid. Vinvex. After the death of Nero, Vir- 
ginius supported the elaims of Galba, and ac- 
companied him to Rome. After Otho’s death, 
the soldicrs again attempted to proclaim Virgin- 
ius emperor, and, in consequence of his refusal 
of the honor, he narrowly escaped with his life. 
Virginius died in the reign of Nerva, in his third 
consulship, A.D.97, at eighty-three years of age. 
He was honored with a public funeral. and his 
panegyrie was pronounced by the historian Tae- 
itus, who was then consul. The younger Pliny, 
of whom Virginius had been the tutor or guard- 
jan, also mentions him with praise. 

Viniatuvus, a celebrated Lusitanian, is de- 
scribed by the Romans as originally a shepherd 
or huntsman, and afterward a robber, or, as he 
would be called in Spain at the present day, a 
guerilla ehief. His character is drawn very 
favorably by many of the ancient writers, who 
celebrate his justice and equity, which was 
particularly shown in the fair division of the 
spoils he obtained from the cnemy. Viriathus 
was one of the Lusitanians who escaped the 
treaeherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galba in B.C.150. Vid. GALBA, 
No. 2. He was destined to bc the avenger of 
his eountry’s wrongs. He collected a formida- 
ble force, and for several successive years he 
defeated one Roman army after another. At 
length, in 140, the proconsul Fabius Servilianus 
concluded a peace with Viriathus in order to 
save his army, which had been inclosed by the 
Lusitanians in a mountain pass, much in the 
same way as their ancestors had been by the 
Samnites at thc.Caudine Forks. The treaty 
was ratified by the senate ; but Servilius Ca»pio, 
who had suececded to the command of Further 
Spain in 140, renewed thc war, and shortly aft- 
erward procurcd the assassination of Viriathus 
by bribing three of his friends. 

Viripomarus. 1. Or Briromartus, the lead- 
er of the Gauls, slain by Marcellus. Vid. Man- 
crutus, No. 1.—2. Or Virpumarus, a chieftain 
of the Ædui, whom Cesar had raised from a 
low rank to the highest honor, but who after- 
ward joined the Gauls in their great revolt in 
B.C: 52. 

[Viripovix, the chieftain of the Unelli, was 
conquered by Q. Titurius Sabinus, Caesar's le- 
gatus in D.C. 56.] 

Virtus, the Roman personification of manly 
valor. She was represented with a short tunic, 
her right breast uncovered, a helmet on lier 
head, a spear in her left hand, a sword in the 
right, and standing with her right foot on a hel- 
met. A temple of Virtus was built by Marcel- 
lus close to one of Honor. Vid. Honor. 


ViscELLINUSs, Sr. Cassius. Vid. Cassius, 
No. 1. 
[Viscus. 1. Surnamed Thurinus, probably 


from his native place Thurii in Calabria, a poet 

and friend of Horace and Mecenas, onc of the 

guests at the supper of Nasidienus described by 

Horace (Saz., ìi., 8, 20).—2. Visius Viscus, a 

Roman knight, who, though possessed of great 

wealth and enjoying the favor of Augustus, pre- 
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ferred remaining in the equestrian order: he 
was the father of the two Visci, who are praised 
as poets, and were on intimate terms with Hor- 
acc. | a 

Vistúna (now Vistula, English ; Weichsel, 
German), an important river of Germany, form- 
ing the boundary between Germany and Sarma- 
tia, rising in the Hercynia Silva, and falling inte 
the Mare Suevieum or the Baltie. 

Visurais (now Weser), an important river of 
Germany, falling into the German Ocean. Ptol- 
emy makes it rise in Mount Mclibeeus, because 
the Romans were not acquainted with the south- 
ern course of the Weser below Minden. 

VirELLÍus. 1. L., father of the emperor, 
was a consummate flatterer, and by his arts 
gained promotion. After being consul in A.D. 
34, he had been appointed governor of Syria, 
and had made favorable terms of peace with Ar- 
tabanus. But all this only excited Caligula’s 
jealousy, and he sent for Vitcllius to put him to 
death. The governor saved himself by his ab- 
ject humiliation and the gross flattery which 
pleased and softened the savage tyrant. He 
paid the like attention to Claudius and Messa- 
lina, and was rewarded by being twiee consul 
with Claudius. and censor.—2. L., son of the 
preeeding, and brother of the emperor, was con- 
sul in 48. He was put to death by the party of 
Vespasian on his brother's fall.—3 A.. Roman 
emperor from January 2d to December 22d, 
A.D. 69, was the son of No. 1. He was consu! 
during the first six mouths of 48, and his broth- 
er Lucius during the six following months. He 
had some knowledge of letters and some elo- 
quence. His vices made him a favorite of Ti- 
berius, Cains Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, who 
loaded him with favors. People wcre inuch sur- 
prised when Galba chose such a man to com- 
mand the legions in Lower Germany, for he had 
no military talent. His great talent was eat- 
ing and drinking. The soldiers of Vitellius pro- 
claimed him emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis 
(now Cologne) on the 2d of January, 69. His 
generals Fabius Valens and Cacina marched 
into Italy, defeated Otho's troops at the decisive 
battle of Bedriacum, and thus secured for Vi- 
tellius the undisputed command of Italy. The 
soldiers of Otho, after the death of the latter, 
took the oath of fidelity to Vitellius. Vitellius 
reached Rome in July. He did not disturb any 
person in the enjoyment of what had been given 
by Nero, Galba, and Otho, nor did he confis- 
cate any man's property. Though some of 
Otho's adherents werc put to death, he let the 
next of kin take their property. But, though he 
showed moderation in this part of his conduet, 
he showed none in his expenses. He was a 
glntton and an epicure, and his chief amuse- 
ment was thc table, on which he spent enor- 
mous sums of money. Meantime Vespasian, 
who had at first taken the oath of allegiance to 
Vitellius, was proclaimed emperor at Alexan 
drea on the Ist of July. Vespasian was speed- 
ily recognized by all the East ; and the legions 
of Illyricum, under Antonius Primus, entered 
the north of Italy and declared for Vespasian. 
Vitellius dispatched Caecina with a powerful 
force to oppose Primus; but Caecina was not 
faithful to the cmperor. Primus defeated the 
Vitellians in two battles, and afterward took 
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and pillaged the city of Cremona. Primus then 
marched upon Rome, and forced his way into 
the city, after much fighting. Vitellius was 
seized in the palace, led through the streets 
with every cireumstance of ignominy, and drag- 
ged to the Gemonia Scalz, where he was killed 
with repeated blows. His head was carried 
about Rome, and his body was dragged into the 
Tiber; but it was afterward interred by his 
wife Galeria Fundana. A few days before the 
death of Vitellius, the Capitol had been burned 
in the assault made by his soldiers upon this 
building, where Flavius Sabinus, the brother of 
the Emperor Vespasian, had taken refuge. 

[Vrria, the mother of Fufius Geminus, was 
put to death by Tiberius in A.D. 32 because she 
had lamented the execution of her son, who 
had been consul in A.D. 29 ] 

Vitruvius Poio, M., the author of the cel- 
ebrated treatise on Architecture, of whom we 
know nothing except a few facts contained in 
seattered passages of his own work. He ap- 
pears to have served as a military engineer un- 
der Julius Cesar, in the African war, B.C. 46, 
and he was broken down with age when he 
composed his work, whieh is dedicated to the 
Emperor Augustus. (The name of the emper- 
or is not mentioned in the dedication, but there 
can he no doubt that it was Augustus.) The 
object of his work appears to have had refer- 
ence to himself as well as to his subject. He 
professes his intention to furnish the emperor 
with a standard by which to judge of the build- 
ings he had already erected, as well as of those 
which he might afterward erect; which can 
have no meaning, unless he wished to protest 
against the style of arehitecture which prevail- 
ed in the buildings already erected. That this 
was really his intention appears from several 
other arguments, and espeeially from his fre- 
quent references to the unworthy means by 
which arehitects obtained wealth and favor, 
with Which he contrasts his own moderation 
and contentment in his more, obscure position. 
In a word, comparatively unsuccessful as an 
architect, for we have no building of his men- 
tioned except the basilica at Fanum, he attempt- 
ed to establish his reputation as a writer upon 
the theory of his art; and in this he has been 
tolerably successful. His work is a valuable 
compendium of those written by numerous 
Greek architects, whom he mentions chiefly in 
the preface to his seventh book, and by some 
Roman writers on architecture. Its chief de- 
fects are its brevity, of which Vitruvius him- 
self boasts, and which he often earries so far as 
to be unintelligible, and the obscurity of the 
style, arising in part from the natural difficulty 
of teehnieal language, but in part also from the 
author’s want of skill in writing, and sometimes 
from his imperfeet comprehension of his Greek 
authorities. His work is entitled De Architee- 
tura Libri X. Inthe First Book, after the ded- 
ication to the emperor, and a general deserip- 
tion of the seience of architecture, and an ac- 
count of the proper edueation of an architect, 
he treats of the choice of a proper site for a 
city, the disposition of its plan, its fortifications, 
and the several buildings within it. The Sec- 
ond Book is on the materials used in building. 
The Third and Fourth Books are devoted to 
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temples and the four orders of architecture em- 
ployed in them, namely, the Ionie, Corinthian, 
i The Fifth Book relates: to 
publie buildings, the Sixth to private houses, 
and the Seventh to interior decorations. The 
Eighth is on the subject of water; the mode of 
finding it; its different kinds ; and the various 
modes of eanveying it for the supply of eities. 
The Ninth Book treats of various kinds of sun- 
dials and other instruments for measuring time; 
and the Tenth of the machines used in build- 
ing, and of military engines. Each book lias a 
prefaee, upon some matter more or less con- 
nected with the subject; and these prefaces 
are the souree of most of our information about 
the author. The best editions of Vitruvius are 
those of Sehneider, 3 vols., Lips., 1807, 1808, 
8vo; of Stratieo, 4 vols., Udino, 1825-30, with 
plates and a Lexicon Vitruvianum ; and of Mari- 
ni, 4 vols., Rom., 1836, fol. 

[Viviscr. Vid. Brrurices, No. 2.] 

Vocáres, a people in Gallia Aquitaniea, dwell- 
ing in the neighborhood of the Tarusates, Sos- 
siates, and Elusates, probably in the modern 
T'ursan or Teursan. 

Vocetius (now Bézberg), a mountain in Gal- 
lia Belgiea, an eastern branch of the Jura. 

Voconius Saxa. Vid. Saxa. 

Vocowrir, a powerfnl and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting tlie southeastern 
part of Dauphiné, and a part of Provence, be- 
tween the Drac and the Durance, bounded on 
the north by the Allobroges, and on the south 
by the Salyes and Albieci. Their country con- 
tained large and beantifnl valleys between the 
mountains, in which good wine was grown. 
They were allowed by the Romans to live un- 
der their own laws, and, though in a Roman 
province, they were the allies and not the sub 
jects of Rome. 

VoscEsus or Voscgsus (now Vosges), a range 
of mountains in Gaul, in the territory of the 
Lingones, running parallel to the Rhine, and 
separating its basin from that of the Mosella. 
The rivers Sequana (now Seine), Arar (now Sa- 
óne), and the Mosella (now Moselle), rise in 
these mountains. 

VoraNDUM,à strong fortress in Armenia Ma- 
jor, some days' journey west of Artaxata, men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Ann., xiii., 39). 

VoraTERR;E (Volaterranus ; now Volaterra), 
called by the Etruseans VeLaTHk1, one of the 
twelve cities of the Etrusean Confederation, 
was built on a lofty hill, about eighteen thou- 
sand English feet above the level of the sea, 
rising from a deep valley, and preeipitous on 
every side. The city was about four or five 
miles in eireuit. It was the most northerly city 
of the Confederation, and possessed an extens- 
ive territory. Its dominions extended eastward 
as far as the territory of Arretium, which was 
fifty miles distant ; westward as far as tlie Med- 
iterranean, whieh was more than twenty miles 
off; and southward at least as far as Populonia, 
whieh was either a colony or an acquisition of 
Volaterre. In eonsequence of possessing the 
two great ports of Luna and Populonia, Vola- 
terre, though so far inland, was reckoned as one 
of the powerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vol- 
aterre is mentioned as one of the five cities 
whieh, acting independently of the — of Etru- 
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ria, determined to aid the Latins against Tar- 
quinius Priscus; but its name is rarely men- 
tioned in connection with the Romans, and we 
have no record of its conquest by the latter. 
Volaterre, like most of the Etrusean cities, 
espoused the Marian party against Sulla; and 
such was thc strength of its fortifications, that 
it was not till after a siege of two years that 
the city fell into Sulla's hands. Cicero speaks 
of Volaterre as a municipium, and a military 
colony was founded in it under the triumvirate. 
It eontinued to be a plaee of importanee even 
after the fall of the Western Empire ; and it 
was for a time the residence of the Lombard 
kings, who fixed their court here on account of 
the natural strength of the site. The modern 
town covers but a small portion of the area oc- 
cupicd by the ancient city. It contains, how- 
ever, several interesting Etruscan remains. 
Of these the most important, in addition to the 
ancient walls, arc the family tomb of the Cæ- 
cine, and a double gateway, nearly thirty feet 
deep, united by parallel walls of very massive 
character. , 

VoLaTERRAÀNA Vapa. Vid. Vana, No. 3. 

VoLca, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Voleze Tectosages and the Volee Arecomici, 
extending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers 
of Aquitania along the coast as far as the 
Rhone. They lived under their own laws, 
without being subject to the Roman governor 
of the province, and they also possessed the 
Jus Latii. The Tectosages inhabited the west- 
ern part of the country from the Pyrenees as 
far as Narbo, “and the Arecomici the eastern 
part from Narbo to the Rhone. The chicf town 
of the Tectosages was ToLosa. A portion of 
the Tectosages left their native country under 
Brennus, and were one of the three great tribes 
into which the Galatians in Asia Minor were 
divided. Vid. GALATIA. 

VorcaTíus Sevicirus. Vid. SeDIGITUS. 

[VoLcarius TuLLus, C., a Roman officer, who 
was left by Cesar in charge of the bridge over 
the Rhine when he was setting out.on the ex- 
pedition against Ambiorix.] 

Vorncr or Vurcr. 1. (Volcientes, pl.: now 
Fulci), an inland city of Etruria, about eighteen 
miles northwest of Tarquinii, was about two 
miles in cireuit, and was situated upon a hill 
of no great elevation. Of the history of this 
city we know nothing. it is only mentioned in 
the catalogues of the geographers and in the 
Fasti Capitolini, from which woe learn that its 
citizens, in conjunction with the Volsinienses, 
were defeated by the consul Tib. Coruneanius, 
B.C. 280. But its extensive sepulehres, and 
the vast treasures of ancient art which they 
contain, prove that Vulci must at one time have 
been a powerful and flourishing city. These 
tombs were only diseovered in 1828, and have 
yielded a greater number of works of art than 
have been discovered in any other parts of 
Etruria.—2. (Volcentes, Volcentani, pl.: now 
Vallo), a town in Lueania, thirty-six miles 
southeast of Pestum, on the road to Buxentum. 

VoLero Pusrivivs. Vid. PusLiLIUS. 

[Vorisus. Vid. VoLusus.] 

Vo.ocesss, the name of five kings of Parthia. 
Vid. Arsaces, Nos. 23, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
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(Vouscens, a Rntulian warrior in the army 
of Turnus ; he encountered Nisus and Euryalus 
as they were returning from their expedition to 
the Rutulian eamp, loaded with booty, slew Eu- 
ryalus, and was himself slain by Nisus.] x 

Vorscr, an ancient pcople in Latium, but 
originally distinet from the Latins, dwelt on 
both sides of the River Liris, and exteuded 
down to the Tyrrhene Sea. Their language 
was nearly allied to the Umbrian. They were 
from an early period engaged in almost unceas- 
ing hostilities with thc Romans, and were not 
completely subducd by the latter till B.C. 338, 
from which time they disappear from history. 

VorsíNitr or Vursinit (Volsiniensis : now Bol- 
sena), called Versixa or VeLsuna by the Etrus- 
eans, one of the most ancient and most power- 
ful of the twelve eities of the Etruscan Confed- 
eration, was situated on a lofty hill on the north- 
eastern extremity of the lake ealled after it 
Lacus Vousiniensis and VursiNtENSIS (now 
Lago di Bolsena). Volsinii is first mentioned 
in B.C. 392, when its inhabitants invaded the 
Roman territory, but were easily defeated by 
the Romans, and were glad to purchase a twen- 
ty years’ trucc on humiliating terms. The Vol- 
sinienses also earried on war with the Romans 
in 311, 294, and 280, but were on each oecasion 
dcfeated, and in the last of these years appear 
to have been finally subducd. On their final 
subjugation their city was razcd to the ground 
by the Romans, and its inhabitants were com- 
pelled to settle on a less defensible site in the 
plain. The new city, on which stands the mod- 
ern Bolsena, also became a place of importance. 
It was the birth-place of Sejanus, the favorite of 
Tiberius. Of the ancient city there are searcely 
any remains. It occupicd the summit of the 
highest hill, northeast of Bolsena, above the re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre. From the 
Lacus Volsiniensis the River Marta issues; and 
the lake contains two beautiful islands. 

(VoLttumna, an Etrurian goddess, at whose 
temple on Mons Ciminius (q. v.) the Etrurian 
Confederation uscd to hold their general as- 
semblies.] 

Vorruncius or VurnTURcÍUs, T., of Crotona, 
one of Catiline's conspirators, was sent by Len- 
tulus to accompany the ambassadors of the Al- 
lobroges to Catiline. Arrested along with the 
ambassadors on the Mulvian bridge, and brought 
before the senate by Cicero, Volturcius turned 
informer upon obtaining the promise of pardon. 

[VorTrunNus. Vid. Vutturnus.] 

Votumnia, wife of Coriolanus. 
LANUS. 

VoLuría or VoLupPTas, the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Romans, was hon- 
ored with a temple near the porta Romanula. 

[VonuseNus Quapratus, C., a tribune of 
soldiers under Cesar in his Gallie wars, is 
spoken of by the latter as a brave and prudent 
officer, and was therefore employed on several 
difficult and dangerous enterprises. Ata later 
period in the war he was praefectus equitum in 
the contest with Commius, king of the Atreba- 
tes, under Antony, and afterward, as tribune of 
the plebs in B.C. 43, was one of the supporters 
of Antony.] 

VouustáNus, son of the Emperor Trebonianus 
Gallus, upon whom his father conferred the 


Vid. Corto- 
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title of Cesar in A.D. 251, and of Augustus in 
252. He was slain along with his father in 
254. Vid. Gareus. 

Vorusíus Mzcianus, L., a jurist, was in the 
eonsilium of Antoninus Pius, and was one of the 
teachers of M. Aurelius. Macianus wrote sev- 
eral works ; and there are forty-four excerpts 
from his writings in the Digest. A treatise, 
De Asse et Pondcribus, is attributed to him, but 
there is some doubt about the authorship. It 
is edited by Bócking, Bonn, 1831. 

VoLúsus or Vouisus. [l. One of the most 
distinguished chiefs in the army of Turnus ; 
had command of the infantry of the Volsci and 
the Rutuli.]—2. The reputed ancestor of the 
Valeria gens, who is said to have settled at 
Rome with Titus Tatius. Vid. Varerta Gens. 

[VoLux, the son of Bocchus, king of Maure- 
tania, sent by his father, at the head of a large 
body of cavalry, to meet Sulla, and escort him 
to the royal presence.] 

Vomanus, (now Vomano), a small river in 
Picenum. 

Vonones, the name of two kings of Parthia. 
Vid. Arsaces, Nos. 18, 22. 

Voriscus, a Roman prenomen, signified a 
twin child who was born safe, while the other 
twin died before birth. Like many other an- 
cient Roman prenomens, it was afterward used 
as a cognomen. 

Vortiscus, FL1vius, a native of Syracuse, and 
one of the six Scriptores Historia Auguste, flour- 
ished about A.D. 300. His name is prefixed to 
the biographies of, 1. Aurelianus; 2. Tacitus ; 
3. Florianus; 4. Probus; 5. The four tyrants, 
Firmus, Saturninus, Proculus, and Bonosus ; 
6. Carus; 7. Numerianus; 8. Carinus; at this 
point he stops, declaring that Diocletian, and 
those who follow, demand a more elevated style 
of composition. For editions, vid. CAPITOLINUS. 

[Voranus, a person mentioned in the Satires 
of Horace as a notorious thief, said to have been 
a freedman of Q. Lutatius Catulus.] 

VoscEsus. Vid. VocEsus. 

Vomri&Nus Montanus. Vid. MoNTANUS. 

VuLcaNLE Insúne. Vid. Aovia ÍnsuLzx. 

VuLcinus, the Roman god of fire, whose 
name seems to be connected with fulgere, ful- 
gur, and fulmen. His worship was of consid- 
erable political importance at Rome, for a tem- 
ple is said to have been erected to him close by 
the comitium as early as the time of Romulus 
and Tatius, in which the two kings used to 
meet and settle the affairs of the state, and 
ncar which the popular assembly was held. 
'Tatius is reported to have established the wor- 
ship of Vulcan along with that of Vcsta, and 
Romulus to have dedicated to him a quadriga 
after his victory over the Fidenates, and to 
have set up a statue of himself near the tem- 
ple. According to others, the temple was built 
by Romulus himself, who also planted near it 
ihc sacred lotus-tree which still existed in the 
days of Pliny. "These circumstances, and what 
is related of the lotus-tree. show that the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, like that of Vesta, was regarded 
as a central point of the whole state, and hence 
it was perhaps not without a meaning that the 
temple of Concord was subsequently built with- 
in the same district. The most ancient festi- 
val in honor of Vulcan seems to have been the 
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Fornacalia or Furnalia, Vulcan being the god 
of furnaces ; but his great festival was called 
Vulcanalia, and was celebrated on the 23d of 
August. The Roman poets transfer all the sto- 
rics which are related of the Greek Hephaestus 
to their own Vulcan, the two divinities having 
ih the coursc of time been completely identi- 


fied. Respecting the Greek divinity, vid. He- 
PI ZESTUS. 
Vurci. Vid. VoLer. 


VvvctENTES, an Alpine people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, whose chief town was Apta Julia 
(now Apt). 

Vursinit. Vid. Vonsiwn. 

Vuuso, Manuius. 1. L., consul B.C. 256 with 
M. Atilius Regulus. He invaded Africa along 
with his colleague. For details, vid. RecuLus, 
No.3. Vulso returned to Italy at the fall of 
the year with half of the army, and obtained the 
honor of a triumph. In 250 Vulso was consul a 
second time with T. Atilius Regulus Serranus, 
and with his collcague commenced the siege of 
Lilybeum.—2. Cx., curule «dile 197, praetor 
with Sicily as his province 195, and consul 189. 
He was sent into Asia in order to conclude the 
peace which Scipio Asiaticus had made with 
Antiochus, and to arrange the affairs of Asia. 
He attacked and conquered the Gallogreci or 
Galatians in Asia Minor without waiting for any 
formal instructions from the senate. He set 
out on his return to Italy in 188, but in his 
march through Thrace he suffered much from 
the attacks of the Thracians, and lost a con- 
siderable part of the booty he had obtained in 
Asia. He reached Rome in 187. His triumph 
was a brilliant one, but his campaign in Asia 
had a pernicious influence upon the morals of 
his countrymen. He had allowed his army'ev- 
ery kind of license, and his soldiers introduced 
into the city the luxuries of the East. 

{Vutretus Mena, an auctioneer in Rome, & 
frcedman of the family of the Vulteii or Volteii, 
who was leading a happy life till Marcius Phi- 
lippus took him under his protection and at- 
tempted to better his condition; from the ill ef- 
fects produced by this change or elevation, Hor- 
ace draws a lesson of instruction. ] 

VutTur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Venusia, is a branch of the Apen- 
nines. It is celebrated by Horace as one of 
the haunts of his youth. From it the southeast 
wind was called Vunrurxus by the Romans. 

[VurTruncius, T. Vid. VovTuncius.] 

VurTURNUM (now Castel de Volturno), a town 
in Campania, at the mouth of the River Vultur- 
nus, was originally a fortress erected by the Ro- 
mans in thc second Punic war. Ata later time 
it was made a colony. 

Vutturnus (now Volturno), the chief river 
in Campania, rising in the Apennines in Sam- 
nium, and falling into the Tyrrhene Sea. Its 
principal affluents are the Calor (now Calove), 
' amarus (now Tamaro), and Sabatus (now Sa- 
bato). 


[Xantuicies (ZavAexAje), an Achæan chosen 
general by the Greek mercenaries of Cyrus in 
the place of his countryman Socrates, when the 
latter had been treacherously -— D Tissa 
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phernes, B.C. 401, along with Clearchus. When 
the army reached Cotyora, Xanthicles was one 
of those fined for a deficiency in the cargoes of 
the ships which had brought the soldiers from 
Trapezus, and of which he was one of the com- 
missioners. ] 

XANTHIPPE (Savbirzy), wife of Socrates, said 
to be a woman of a peevish and quarrelsome 
disposition. 

XANTHIPPUS (ZavGim7o¢). 1. Son of Ariphron 
and father of Pericles. In B.C. 490, he im- 
peached Miltiades on his return from his un- 
successful expedition against the island of Pa- 
ros. He succeeded Themistocles as command- 
er of the Athenian fleet in 479, and commanded 
the Athenians at the decisive battle of Mycale. 
—2. The elder of the two legitimate sons of 
Pericles, Paralus being the younger. For de- 
tails, vid. ParaLus.— 3. The Lacedemonian, 
who commanded the Carthaginians against Reg- 
ulus. For details, vid. Recutus, No. 3. Xan- 
thippus appears to have left Carthage a short 
time after his victory over Regulus. 

[XanrTHo (Zav0ó), a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys. one of the nymphs in the train of Cy- 
rene._ 

[Xawnuus (ZávOoc), a son of Phenops, broth- 
er of Thoon, a warrior in the Trojan army, slain 
by Diomedes. ] 

Xantuus (Haáv0oc). 1. A lyric poet, older 
than Stesichorus, who mentioned him in one at 
least of his poems, and who borrowed from him 
insome ofthem. Xanthus may be placed about 
B.C.650. No fragments of his poetry survive. 
—2. A celebrated Lydian historian, older than 
Herodotus, who flourished about B.C. 480. The 
genuineness of the Four Books of Lydian Histo- 
ry which the ancients possessed under the name 
of Xanthus, and of which some considerable 
fragments have come down to us, was question- 
ed by some of the ancient grammarians them- 
selves. There has been considerable contro- 
versy respecting the genuineness of this work 
among modern scholars. It is certain that 
much of the matter in the extant fragments is 
spurious ; and the probability appears to be that 
the work from which they are taken is the pro- 
duction of an Alexandrean grammarian, found- 
ed upon the genuine work of Xanthus. [The 
fragments of Xanthus are collected in Creuzer’s 
Historicorum Grac. Antiquiss. Fragmenta, Hei- 
delb., 1806 ; and in Miller’s Hist. Grac. Fragm., 
vol. i., p. 36-44, Paris, 1841.] 

XMANTHUS (EávOoc), rivers. 1. Vid. Scaman- 
per.—2. (Now Echen Chai), the chief river of 
Lycia, rises in Mount Taurus, on the borders 
of Pisidia and Lycia, aud flows south through 
Lycia, between Mount Cragus and Mount Mas- 
sicytus, in a large plain called the Plain of Xan- 
thus (rò ZávOtov rediov), falling at last into the 
Mediterranean Sea a little west of Patara. 
Though not a large river, it is navigable for a 
considerable part of its course. 

XANTHUS (Závdoc: Zúvcoc, Xanthius : ruins 
at Gunik), the most famous city of Lycia, stood 
on the western bank of the river of the same 
name, sixty stadia from its mouth. Twice in 
the course of its history it sustained sieges, 
which terminated in the self-destruction of the 
inhabitants with their property, first against the 
Persians under Harpagus, and long afterward 
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against the Romans under Brutus. The city 
was never restored after its destruction on the 
latter occasion. Xanthus was rich in templeg 
and tombs, and other monuments of a most in- 
teresting character of art. Among its temples 
the most celebrated were those of Sarpedon and 
of the Lycian Apollo ; besides which there was 
a renowned sanctuary of Latona (ro Anréov), 
near the River Xanthus, ten stadia from its 
mouth, and sixty stadia from the city. "The 
splendid ruins of Xanthus have recently been 
thoroughly explored by Sir C. Fellowes and his 
coadjutors, and several important remains of its 
works of art are now exhibited in the British 
Museum under the name of the Xanthian Mar- 
hles. 

Xenarcuus (Xévapyoc) 1. Son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a celebrated writer of mimes. 
He flourished during the Rhegian war (B.C. 
399-389), at the court of Dionysius. — 2. An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, 
who lived as late as the time of Alexander the 
Great. [The fragments of his comedies are 
given by Meineke, in his Comic. Grac. Fragm., 
vol. ii., p. 811-15, edit. minor.]—3. Of Seleucia 
in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philosopher and gram- 
marian in the time of Strabo, who heard him. 
He taught first at Alexandrea, afterward at Ath- 
ens, and last at Rome, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Augustus. 

XENIADES (eviddnc), a Corinthian, who be- 
came the purchaser of Diogenes the Cynic 
when he was taken by pirates and sold as a 
slave. 

[Xenias (Zeviac). 1. A Parrhasian, one of 
the commanders of mercenaries in the service 
of Cyrus the younger, whom he accompanied, 
with a body of three hundred men, to court, 
when he was summoned thither by his father 
Darius in B.C. 405. After the return of Cyrus - 
to Western Asia, Xenias commanded for him 
the garrisons in the several Ionian states, and 
with the greater portion of these troops, viz, 
four thousand heavy armed men, he joined the 
prince in his expedition against Artaxerxes. 
At Tarsus a large body of his troops and of 
those of Pasion teft their standards for that of 
Clearchus ; and Cyrus having allowed the latter 
to retain them, Xenias and Pasion abandoned the 
army at Myriandrus, and sailed away to Greece. 
—2. An Elean of great wealth, was a proxenus 
of Sparta, and connected by private ties of hos- 
pitality with King Agis II. In BC. 400, during 
the war between Sparta and Elis, Xenias and 
his oligarchical partisans made an attempt to 
overpower their opponents and to subject their 
country to the Spartans, but they were defeated 
and driven into exile by Thrasideus, the leader 
of the democracy. ] 

Xentppa (now probably Uratippa), a city of 
Sogdiana, mentioned by Curtius. 

XENÓCLES (ZevokAjc). 1. An Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Carcinus, who was also a tragic 
poet, and a contemporary of Aristophanes, who 
attacks him on several occasions. His poetry 
seems to have been indifferent, and to have re- 
sembled the worse parts of Euripides; but he 
obtained a victory over Euripides B.C. 415. 
There was another tragic.poet of the name of 
Xenocles, a grandson of the preceding, of whom 
no particulars are recorded.—2. An Athenian 
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architect, of the demos of Cholargos, was one 
of the architects who superintended the ereetion 
of the temple of Ceres (Demeter) at Eleusis, in 
the time of Pericles. 

XENOCRATES (Zevoxpdtnc). 1. The philoso- 
pher, was a native of Chaleedon. He was born 
B.C. 396, and died 314, at the age of eighty-two. 
He attached himself first to /Eschines the So- 
cratic, and afterward, while still a youth, to 
Plato, whom he aecompanied to Syracuse. Aft- 
er the death of Plato he betook himself, with 
Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus ; and, 
after his return to Athens, he was repeatedly 
Sent on embassies to Philip of Maeedonia, and 
at a later time to Antipater during the Lamian 
war. He is said to have wanted quick appre- 
hension and natural graee ; but these defects 
were more than compensated by persevering 
industry, pure benevolence, freedom from alt 
selfishness, and a moral earnestness which ob- 
tained for him the esteem and confidence of the 
Athenians of his own age. Yet he is said to 
have experienced the fiekleness of popular fa- 
vor, and, being too poor to pay the protection- 
money (ueroíkiov), to have been saved only by 
the eourage of the orator Lycurgus. He be- 
came president of the Aeademy even before the 
death of Speusippus, who was bowed down by 
siekness, and he occupied that post for twenty- 
five years. The importance of Xenocrates is 
shown by the fact that Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus wrote upon his doetrines, and that Panetins 
and Cicero entertained a high regard for him. 
Of his numerous works only the titles have 
come down to us.—2. A physician of Aphrodis- 
las in Cilicia, lived about the middle of the first 
century after Christ. Besides some short frag- 
ments of his writings, there is extant a little 
essay by him, entitled IIepi 77c áro TOv ’Evidpwv 
Tpoó;jc, “ De Alimento ex Aquatilibus," which 
is an interesting record,of the state of Natural 
History at the time in whieh he lived. Edited 
by Franz, 1774, Lips., and by Coray, 1794, Neap., 
and 1814, Paris.—3. A statuary of the school of 
Lysippus, was the pupil either of Tisicrates or 
of Euthyerates. He also wrote works upon the 
art. He flourished about B.C. 260. 

XeENGcRITUS (Zevéxperoc), of Locri Epizephy- 
rii, in Lower Italy, a musician and lyric poet, 
was one of the leaders of the second sehool of 
Dorian musie, whieh was founded by Thaletas, 
and was a eomposer of Pzans. 

XENOPHANES (Zevogávas), a celebrated philos- 
opher, was a native of Colophon, and flourished 
between B.C. 540 and 500. He was a poet as 
well as a philosopher, and eonsiderable frag- 
ments have come down to us of his elegies, and 
of a. didaetic poem “ On Nature.” Aecording 
to the fragments of one of his elegies, he had 
left his native land at the age of twenty-five, 
and had already lived sixty-seven years in Hel- 
las, when, at the age of ninety-two, he eom- 
posed that elegy. He quitted Colophon as a 
fugitive or exile, and must have lived some time 
at Elea (Velia) in Italy, as he is mentioned as 
the founder of the Eleatie sehool of philosophy. 
He sung in one of his poems of the foundation 
of Velia. Xenophanes was usually regarded in 
antiquity as the originator of the Eleatic doc- 
trine of the oneness of the universe. The 
Deity was in his view the animating power of 
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the universe, which is expressed by Aristotle 
in the words, that, directing his glance on the 
whole universe, Xenophanes said, ** God is the 
One." [His fragments are eontained in Kar- 
sten's Xenophanis Col. Carminum Reliquie, Brux- 
ellis, 1830.] 

XENGPHON (Zevogdv). 1. The Athenian, was 
the son of Gryllus, and a native of the demus 
Erchia. The time of his birth is not known, but 
It is approximated to by the fact that Xenophon 
fett from his horse in the flight after the battle 
of Delium, and was taken up by Soerates, the 
philosopher, on his shoulders, and carried a dis- 
tance of several stadia. The battle of Delium 
was fought B.C. 424 between the Athenians 
and Beotians, and Xenophon therefore eould 
not well have been born after 444. The time 
of his death, also, is not mentioned by any an- 
elent writer. Lucian says that he attained to 
above the age of ninety, and Xenophon himself 
mentions the assassination of Alexander of 
Phere, which happened in 357. Between 424 
and 357 there is a period of sixty-seven years, 
and thus we have evidence of Xenophon being 
alive nearly seventy years after Socrates saved 
his life at Delium. Xenophon is said to have 
been a pupil of Socrates at an early age, which is 
eonsistent with the intimacy whieh might have 
arisen from Socrates saving his life. The most 
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nection With the Greek army, which marched 
under Cyrus against Artaxerxes in 401. Xeno- 
phon himself mentions (Anab., ili., 1) the eir- 
eumstances under which he joined this army. 
Proxenus, a friend of Xenophon, was already 
with Cyrus, and he invited Xenophon to come 
to Sardis, and promised to introduce him to the 
Persian prince. Xenophon consulted his mas- 
ter Socrates, who advised him to eonsult the 
oracle of Delphi, for it was rather a hazardous 
matter for him to enter the serviee of Cyrus, 
who was eonsidered to be the friend of the Lac- 
edemonians and the enemy of Athens. Xeno- 
phon went to Detphi, but he did not ask the god 
whether he should go or not: he probably had 
made up his mind. He merely asked to what 
gods he should sacrifice in order that he might 
be suceessful in his intended enterprise. Soc- 
rates was not satisfied with his pupils mode 
of consulting the oracle, but as he had got an 
answer he told him to go; and Xenophon went 
to Sardis, which Cyrus was just about to leave. 
He aceompanied Cyrus into Upper Asia. In 
the battte of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his 
barbarian troops were dispersed, and the Greeks 
were left alone on the wide plains between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after the 
treacherous massacre of Clearchus and other 
of the Greek eommanders by the Persian sa- 
trap Tissaphernes that Xenophon came forward. 
He had held no eommand in the army of Cyrus, 
nor had he, in fact, served as a soldier. He was 
now elected one of the generals, and took the 
prineipal part in conducting the Greeks in their 
memorable retreat along the Tigris over the 
high table-lands of Armenia to Trapezus (Tre- 
bizond), on the Black Sea. From Trapezus the 
troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, which is 
opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were in 
great distress, and some of them, under Xeno- 
phon, entered the service of E king of 
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Thrace. As the Lacedemonians under Thim- 
bron were now at war with Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus, Xenophon and his troops were in- 
vited to join the ariny of Thimbron, and Xeno- 
phon led them to Pergamus to join Thimbrou, 
399. Xenophon, who was very poor, had made 
an expedition into the plain of the Caicus with 
his troops before they joined Thimbron, to plun- 
der thc house and property of a Persian named 
Asidates. The Persian, with his women, chil- 
dren, and all his movables, was seized; and 
Xenophon, by this robbery, replenished his 
empty pockets (Anab., vii., 8, 23). He tells the 
story himself as if he were not ashamed of it. 
Socrates was put to death in 399, and it seems 
probable that Xenophon was banished cither 
shortly before or shortly after that event. Xen- 
ophon was not banished at the time when he 
was leading the troops back to Thimbron ( Anab., 
vii, 7, 57), but his expression rather seems to 
imply that his banishment must have followed 
soon after. It is not certain what he was do- 
ing after the troops joined Thimbron. As we 
know nothing of his movements, the conclusion 
ought to be that hc stayed in Asia, and prob- 
ably with Thimbron and his successor Dercyl- 
lidas. Agesilaus, the Spartan king, was com- 
manding the Lacedemonian forces in Asia 
against the Persians in 396, and Xenoplion was 
with him at least during part of the campaign. 
When Agesilaus was recalled (394), Xenophon 
accompanied him ; and he was on the side of 
the Lacedemonians in the battle which they 
fought at Coronea (394) against the Athenians. 
It seems that he went to Sparta with Agesilaus 
after the battlc of Coronea, and soon after he 
settled at Scillus, in Elis, not far from Olympia, 
a spot of which he lias givcn a description in 
the Anabasis (v., 3,7, &c.). Here he was join- 
ed by his wife Philesia and his children. His 
children were educated in Sparta. Xenophon 
was now an exile, and a Lacedemonian so far 
as he could become one. His time during his 
long residence at Scillus was employed in hunt- 
ing, writing, and entcrtaining his friends; and 
perhaps the Anabasis and part of the Hellenica 
were composed here. ‘The treatise on hunting 
and that on the horse were probably also writ- 
ten during this time, when amusement and ex- 
ercisc of that kind formed part of his occupa- 
tion. Xenophon was at last expelled from his 
quiet retreat at Scillus by the Eleans after re- 
maining there about twenty years. The scn- 
tence of banishtnent from Athens was repealed 
on the motion of Eubulus, but it is uncertain in 
what year. In the battle of Mantinea, which 
was fought 362, thc Spartans and the Athe- 
nians were opposed to the Thebans, and Xeno- 
phon's two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, fought 
on the side of the allies. Gryllus fell in the 
same battle in which Epaminondas lost his life. 
There is no evidencc that Xenophon ever re- 
turned to Athens. He is said to have retircd 
to Corinth after his expulsion from Scillus, and 
as we know nothing more, we assume that he 
died there. The Hipparchicus and the treatisc 
on the revenucs of Athens were written after 
the repeal of the decree of banishment. The 
events alluded to in the Epilogus to the Cyrope- 
dia (vili., 8, 4) show that the Epilogus at least 
Was written after 362. The time of his dcath 
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may have been a few years later. The follow- 
ine is alist of Xenophon’s works : 1. The Anaba- 
e á Huc 
sis (Avátacic), or the History of the Expedition 
of the Younger Cyrus, and of the retreat of the 
Greeks, who formed part of his army. It is di- 
vided into seven books. This work has immor- 
talized Xcnophon’s name. It is a clear and 
pleasing narrative, written in a simple style, 
free from affectation ; and it gives a great deal 
of curious information on the country which 
was traversed by the retreating Grecks, and on 
the manners of the people. It was the first 
work which made the Greeks aequainted with 
some portions of the Persian empire, and it 
showed the weakness of that extensive mon- 
archy. The skirmishes of the retreating Greeks 
with their enemics, and the battles with some 
of the barbarian tribes, arc not such cvents 
as elevate the work to the character of a mili- 
tary history, nor can it, as such, be compared 
with Cesar's Commentaries. 2. The Hellenica 
(‘EAAnvixa) of Xenophon are divided into seven 
books, and comprehend the space of forty-eigh$ 
years, from the time when the history of Thu- 
cydides ends (vid. THucyprpes) to the battle of 
Mantinea, 362. ‘Che Hellenica is generally a dry 
narrative of events, and there is nothing in the 
treatment of them which gives a special inter- 
est to the work. Some events of importance 
are briefly treated, but a few striking incidents 
are presented with some particularity. 3. The 
Cyropedia (Kuporratdeía), in eight books, is a 
kind of political romance, the basis of which is 
the history of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy. It shows how citizens are to be 
made virtuous and brave; and Cyrus is the 
model of a wise and good ruler. Asa history if 
has no authority at all. Xenophon adopted the 
current stories as to Cyrus and the chief events 
of his reign, without any intention of subjecting 
them to a critical examination ; nor have we 
any reason to suppose that his picture of Per- 
sian morals and Persian discipline is any thing 
more than a fiction. Xenophon's object was to 
represent what a state might be, and he placed 
the scene of his fiction far enough off to give it 
the color of possibility. His own philosophical 
notions and the usages of Sparta were the real 
materials out of which he constructed his polit- 
ical system. The Cyropadia is cvidencc enough 
that Xenophon did not like the political consti- 
tution of his own country, and that a well-or- 
dcred monarchy or kingdom appeared to him 
preferable to a democracy like Athens. 4. The 
Agesilaus (’Aynaidaoc) is a panegyric on Agesi- 
laus II., king of Sparta, the friend of Xenophon. 
5. The Hipparchicus (Immapyixéc) is a treatise 
on thc duties of a commander of cavalry, and it 
contains many military precepts. 6. Thc De Re 
Equestri, a treatisc on the Horse (’Immix7), was 
written after the Hipparchicus, to which treatise 
he rcfers at the end of thetreatise on the Horse. 
The treatisc is not limited to horsemanship, as 
regards the rider: it shows how a man is to 
avoid being cheated in buying a horse, how a 
horse is to be trained, and the like. 7. The 
Cynegeticus (Kvvgyertkóc) is a treatise on hunt- 
ing; and on the dog, and the breeding and train- 
ing of dogs ; on the various kinds of game, and 
the mode of taking them. It is a treatise writ- 
ten by a genuine sportsman, who loved the ex- 
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ercise and the excitement of the chase; and it 
may be read with delight by any sportsman who 
deserves the name. 8,9. The Respublica Lace- 
demoniorum and Respublica Atheniensium, the 
two treatises on the Spartan and Athenian 
states (Aaxedacuovicov VMo2ireía, and ’A@nvalwv 
IloAtreía), were not always recognized as gen- 
uine works of Xenophon, even by the ancients. 
They pass, however, under his name, and there 
is nothing in the internal evidence that appears 
to throw any doubt on the authorship. The 
writer clearly prefers Spartan to Athenian insti- 
tutions. 10. The De Veetigalibus, a treatise on 
the Revenues of Athens (IIópo: 7) «epi IIpocóóov) 
is designed to show how the public revenue of 
Athens may be improved. 11. The Memorabilia 
of Socrates, in four books (Amouvguovevuara 
Eokpárovc), Was written by Xenophon to defend 
the memory of his master against the charge 
of irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian 
youth. Socrates is represented as holding a 
series of conversations, in which he develops 
and inculcates moral doctrines in his peculiar 
fashion. It is entirely a practical work, such 
as we might expect from the practical nature 
of Xenophon’s mind, and it professes to exhibit 
Socrates as he taught. It is true that it may 
only exhibit one side of the Socratic argument- 
ation, and that it does not deal in those subtle- 
ties and verbal disputes which occupy so large 
a space in some of Plato’s dialogues. Xeno- 
phon was a hearer of Socrates, an admirer of 
his master, and anxious to defend his memory. 
The charges against Socrates for which he suf- 
fered were, that “ Socrates was guilty of not 
believing in the gods which the state believed 
in, and of introducing other new demons (dar- 
fovea): he was also guilty of corrupting the 
youth.” Xenophon replies to these two charges 
specifically ; and he then goes on to show what 
Socrates's mode oflife was. The whole treatise 
is intended to be an answer to the charge for 
which Socrates was executed, and it is, there- 
fore, in its nature, not intended to be a complete 
exhibition of Socrates. That it is a genuine pic- 
ture ofthe man is indisputable, and it is the most 
valuable memorial that we have of the practical 
philosophy of Soerates. 12. The Apology of Soc- 
rates ('AroAoyía Euxpúrovs pos Tove óuaoTác) 
is a short speech, containing the reasons which 
induced Socrates to prefer death to life. It is 
not a first-rate performance, and is considered 
by some critics not to have been written by 
Xenophon. 13. The Symposium (Xvumóotov), 
or Banquet of Philosophers, in which Xenophon 
delineates the character of Socrates. The 
speakers are supposed to meet at the honse of 
Callias, a rich Athenian, at the celebration of 
the great Panathenea. Socrates and others 
are the speakers. The piece is interesting as 
a picture ofan Athenian drinking party, and of 
the amusement and conversation with which 
it was diversified. The nature of love and 
friendship is discussed. 14. The Hiero (Tépov 
J Tvpavvikóc) is a dialogue between King Hiero 
and Simonides, in which the king speaks of the 
dangers and difficulties incident to an exalted 
station, and the superior happiness of a private 
man. The poet, on the other hand, enumerates 
the advantages which the possessian of power 
gives, and the means which it offers of obliging 
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and doing services. 15. Œ@conomicus (Oikovop- 
LKóc) is a dialogue between Socrates and Crito- 
bulus, in which Socrates gives instruction in 
the art called GEconomic, which relates to the 
administration of a household and of a man's 
property. This is one of the best treatises of 
Xenophon. All antiquity and all modern writ- 
ers agree in allowing Xenophon great merit 
as a writer of a plain, simple, perspicuous, and 
unaffected style. His mind was not adapted 
for philosophical speculation : he looked to the 
practical in all things; and the basis of his 
philosophy was a strong belief in a divine me- 
diation in the government of the world. The 
best edition of Xenophon's complete works is 
by Schneider, Lips., 1815, 6 vols. 8vo, [of which 
the first, second, and fourth volumes have been 
re-edited and much improved by Bornemann, 
containing, the first, Cyropedia, Leipzig, 1838 ; 
the second, Anabasis, 1825 ; the fourth, Memora- 
bilia, 1829 ; and the sixth, containing the Opus- 
cula politica, equestria, venatiea, by Sauppe, 1838 : 
the best separate editions of the more important 
works are, of the Cyropadia, by Poppo, Leip- 
zig, 1821, and by Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1843; of 
the Anabasis, by Poppo, Leipzig, 1827, and by 
Krüger, Halle, 1826; of the Memorabilia, by 
Kühner, Gotha, 1841; of the Historia Greca, 
from the text of Dindorf, with selected notes, 
at the University Press, Oxford, 1831: in addi- 
tion may be mentioned, as useful in the study of 
Xenophon, Sturz's Lexicon Xenophonteum, 4 
vols. 8vo, 1801-1804.]—2. The Ephesian, the 
author of a roniance, still extant, entiled Ephe- 
siaca, or the Loves of Anthia and Abrocomas 
('Eócctaxà, Tà kata’AvOiav kai 'A6pokóugv). The 
style of the work is simple, and the story is 
conducted without confusion, notwithstanding 
the number of personages introduced. The ad- 
ventures are of a very improbable kind. The 
age when Xenophon lived is uncertain. He is 
probably the oldest of the Greek romance writ- 
ers. The best editions of his work are by 
Peerlkamp, Harlem, 1818, and by Passow, Lips., 
1833. 

XERXES (Eép£gc) 1. King of Persia B.C. 
485-465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi, 
98) to signify the warrior, but it is probably the 
same word as the Zend ksathra and the San- 
crit kshatra, “a king." Xerxes was the son of 
Darius and Atossa. Darius was married twice. 
By his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he 
had three children before he was raised to the 
throne; and by his second wife, Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, he had four children after 
he had become king. Artabazanes, the eldest 
son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, the 
eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the 
succession; but Darius decided in favor of 
Xerxes, no doubt through the influence of his 
mother Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
485. Darius had died in the midst of his prep- 
arations against Greece, which had been inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter 
people to subjection. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt at the beginning of the second year of 
his reign (B C. 484), compelled the people again 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then re- 
turned to Persia, leaving his brother Ache 
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menes governor of Egypt. The next four years 
were devoted to preparations for the invasion 
of Greece. In the spring of 480 he set out from 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against 
Greece. He crossed the Hellespont by a bridge 
of boats, and continued his march through the 
Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain 
of Doriscus, which is traversed by the River 
Hebrus. Here he resolved to number both his 
land and naval forces. Herodotus has left us a 
most minute and interesting catalogue of the 
nations comprising this mighty army, with their 
various military equipments and different modes 
of fighting. The land forces contained forty- 
six nations. (Herod., vii., 61, foll.) In his 
march through Thrace and Macedonia, Xerxes 
received a still further accession of strength; 
and when he reached Thermopylæ, the land and 
sea forces amounted to two million, six hundred 
and forty-one thousand, six hundred and ten 
fighting men. This does not include the at- 
tendants, the slaves, the crews of the provision- 
Ships, &c., which, according to the supposition 
of Herodotus, were more in number than the 
fighting men; but, supposing them to have been 
equal, the total number of male persons who 
accompanied Xerxes to Thermopyle reach the 
astounding sum of five million, two hundred 
and eighty-three thousand, two hundred and 
twenty! Such a vast number must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but, considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the 
line of march, we may well believe that the 
numbers of Xerxes were greater than Were ever 
assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any 
known epoch of history. After the review of 
Doriscus, Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace. On reaching Acanthus, near the isth- 
mus of Athos, Xerxes left his fleet, which re- 
ceived orders to sail through the canal that had 
been previously dug across the isthmus—and 
of which the remains are still visible (vid. 
ATHos)—and await his arrival at Therme, aft- 
erward called Thessalonica. After joining his 
fleet at Therme, Xerxes marched through Mac- 
edonia and Thessaly without meeting with any 
opposition till he reached Thermopyle. Here 
the Greeks resolved to make a stand. Leoni- 
das, king of Sparta, conducted a land force to 
Thermopyle ; and his colleague Eurybiades 
sailed with the Greek fleet to the north of Eu- 
bea, and took up his position on the northern 
coast, which faced Magnesia, and was called 
Artemisium from the temple of Artemis be- 
longing to the town of Hestiza. Xerxes ar- 
rived in safety with his land forces before Ther- 
mopyle, but his fleet was overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm and hurricane off the coast of Sepias 
in Magnesia, by which at least four hundred 
ships of war were destroyed, as well as an im- 
"mense number of transports. Xerxes attempt- 
ed to force his way through the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle, but his troops were repulsed again and 
again by Leonidas; till a Malian, of the name 
of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over 
the mountains of CEta, and thus enabled them 
to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and 
his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. 
Vid. Leontpas. On the same days on which 
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Leonidas was fighting with the land forces ot 
Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium attack- 
ed the Persian fleet. In the first battle the 
Greeks had the advantage, and in the following 
night the Persian ships suffered still more from 
a violent storm. Two days afterward the con- 
test was renewed, and both sides fonght with 
the greatest courage. Although the Greeks at 
the close still maintained their position, and had 
destroyed a great number of the enemy’s ships, 
yet their own loss was considerable, and half 
the Athenian ships were disabled. Under these 
circumstances, the Greek commanders aban- 
doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, oppo- 
site the southwest coast of Attica. It was now 
too late to send an army into Beotia, and Attica 
thus lay exposed to the full vengeance of the 
invader. The Athenians removed their wom- 
en, children, and infirm persons to Salamis, 
ZEgina, and Treezen. Meantime Xerxes march- 
ed through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time that 
Xerxes entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the 
bay of Phalerum. He now resolved upon an 
engagement with the Greek fleet. The history 
of this memorable battle, of the previous dis- 
sensions among the Greek commanders, and of 
the glorious victory of the Greeks at the last, 
isrelated elsewhere. Vid Tuemistocies. Xerx- 
es witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, which 
was erected for him on the shores of the main 
land, on one of the declivities of Mount Æga- 
leos, and thus beheld with his own eyes the de- 
feat and dispersion of his mighty armament. 
Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safe- 
ty, and resolved to leave Greece immediately. 
He was confirmed in his resolution by Mardo- 
nius, who undertook to complete the conquest 
with three hundred thousand of his troops. 
Xerxes left Mardonius the number of troops 
which he requested, and with the remainder 
set out on his march homeward. He reached 
the Hellespont in forty-five days from the time 
of his departure from Attica. On arriving at 
the Hellespont, he found the bridge of boats de- 
stroyed by a storm, and he crossed over to Asia 
by ship. He entered Sardis toward the end of 
the year 480. In the following year, 479, the 
war was continued in Greece; but Mardonius 
was defeated at Plata by the combined forces 
of the Greeks, and on the same day another 
victory was gained over the Persiaus at My- 
cale in Tonia. Next year, 478, the Persians lost 
their last possession in Europe by the capture 
of Sestos on the Hellespont. Thus the strug- 
gle was virtually brought to an end, though the 
war still continued for several years longer. 
We know little more of the personal history of 
Xerxes. He was murdered in 465, after a reign 
of twenty years, by Artabanus, who aspired to 
become king of Persia. Xerxes was succeed- 
ed by his son Arraxerxes I.—II. The only le- 
gitimate son of Artaxerxes I., succeeded his 
father as King of Persia in 425, but was mur- 
dered after a short reign of only two months by 
his half-brother Sogdianus, who thus became 
king. 

XIPHILINUS (H/@tAivoc), of Trapezus, was a 
monk at Constantinople, and made an abridg- 
ment of Dion Cassius from the thirty-sixth to 
the eightieth book, at the command of the Em- 
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peror Miehael VII. Ducas, who reigned from 
A.-D. 1071 to 1078. The work is executed with 
carelessness, and is only of value as preserving 
the main facts of the original, the greater part 
of which is lost. It 1s printed along with Dion 
Cassius. 

XIPHONÍA (Eióovía : now Capo di S. Croce), a 
promontory on the eastern coast of Sicily, above 
Syracuse, with a harbor (Eióóvetoc Aui). 

Xois or Cnois (Eóic, Zónc, Xóic), an ancient 
city of Lower Egypt, north of Leontopolis, on 
an island of the Nile, in thc Nomos Sebennyti- 
cus, the seat, at one time, of a dynasty of Egyp- 
tian kings. It appears to have entirely perished 
under the Roman empire, and its site is very 
doubtful. Some identify it with the Papremis 
of Herodotus. 

Xutuvus (EovOoc), son of Hellen by the nymph 
Orscis, and a brother of Dorus and Æolus. Hc 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creusa, the daugliter of Erechtheus, by whom he 
became the father of Acheus and Ion, Others 
state that after the death of his father Hellen, 
Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by his 
brothers, and went to Athens, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Ercchtheus. After the 
death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, being chosen ar- 
bitrator, adjudged the kingdom to his eldest 
brother-in-law Ceerops, in consequencc of which 
he was expelled by the other sons of Erech- 
theus, and settled in ZEgialns in Peloponnesus. 

XYLINE, a town of Pisidia, between Corbasa 
and Termessus, mentioned by Livy (xxxviii, 
15). - 

AYNIA OT XvNLE (Huvía : Evvieóc: now Tau- 
kli), a town of Thessaly, in the district of Phthi- 
otis, cast of the lakc of the same name (7 Evviác 
Aiuvyn: now Nizero or Dereli). 

XYPETE (&vzéTQ: Evreratóv, ZUTETEOV, Evme- 
TGLOvEUC, EvmETEV(, SvnéTLOQ), said to have been 
anciently called Trosa, a demus of Attica be- 
longing to the tribe Cecropis, near Pirzeus. 
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ZaniTus (Zábaroc). Vid. Lycus, No. 5. 

[Zaspicene, a district in Mesopotamia, in 
which was a eity named Zabda or Bezabda.] 

ZABE (Zú67), a name applied, under thc later 
emperors, to the southern part of Numidia, as 
far as the border of thc Great Desert. 

[Zasus, a river of Assyria, ealled by the Mac- 
edonians Caprus. Vid. Caprus.] 

ZacyntTuus (ZákvvOoc: ZaxúvOtoc, Zacynthi- 
us: now Zante), an island in the Ionian Sea, 
off the eoast of Elis, about forty miles in cir- 
cumference. It contained a large and flourish- 
ing town of the same namc upon the eastern 
coast, the citadel of whieh was ealled Psophis. 
There arc two considerable chains of mount- 
ains in the island. The ancient writers mcn- 
tion Mount Elatus, which is probably the same 
as the modern Scopo in the southeast of the isl- 
and, and which rises to the hcight of onc thou- 
sand five hundred and nine fcet. Zacynthus 
was eclebratcd in antiquity for its pitch wells, 
whieh were visited by Herodotus, and which 
still supply a large quantity of bitumen. About 
one hundred tons of bitumen are at the present 
day annually extracted from these wells. Za- 
eynthus was inhabited by a Greek population at 
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an early period. It is said to have derived its 
name from Zacynthus, a son of Dardanus, who 
eolonized the island from Psophis in Arcadia ; 
and, according to an ancient tradition, the Za- 
eynthians founded the town of Saguntum in 
Spain. Vid.Sacunrum. The island is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Homer, who speaks of it as the 
“woody Zacynthus." It was afterward eolo- 
nized by Acheans from Peloponnesus. It form- 
ed part of the maritime empire of Athens, and 
continued faithful to the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian war. Atalater timc it was sub- 
jeet to the Maeedonian monarehs, and on the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans passed 
into the hands of the latter. It is now one of 
the Ionian islands under the proteetion of Great 
Britain. 

ZADRACARTA (Ladpdxapra), onc of the capital 
cities and royal residences in Hyrcania, lay at 
the northern foot of thc chief pass through 
Mount Coronus. (Comparec Tapa:.) 

ZAGREUS (Zaypeór), a surname of the mystic 
Dionysus (Acévuco¢g x0óvtoc), whom Zeus (Ju- 
piter), in the form of a dragon, is said to have 
begotten by Persephone (Proserpina), before 
she was earricd off by Pluto. He was torn to 
pieces by the Titans; and Athena (Minerva) 
carried his heart to Zeus (Jupiter). 

ZaGRos Or -us (6 Záypoc and 76 Záyptov poç, 
now Mountains of Kurdistan and Louristan), the 
general name for thc range of mountains form- 
ing the southeastern continuation of the Tau- 
rus, and the eastern margin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, from the southwestern side 
of the Lake Arsissa (now Van) in Armenia, to 
the northeastern side of the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and dividing Media from Assyria and 
Susiana. More specifically, the name Zagros 
was applied to the eentral part of the chain, the 
northern part being ealled the mountains of the 
Cordueni or Gordywzi, and the southern .part 
Parachoathras. 

ZAITHA Or Zauria (Zavda), a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the castern bank of the Euphrates, 
twenty Roman miles south of Cireesium, re- 
markable as the place at which a monument 
was creeted to the murdered Emperor Gordian 
by his soldiers. 

ZALEUCUS (Zd.tvxoc), the celebrated lawgiver 
of tlie Epizephyrian Locrians, is said by some 
to have been originally a slave, but is described 
by others as a man of good family. He could 
not, howcver, have been a disciple of Pythago- 
ras, aS some writers state, since he lived up- 
ward of one hundred years before Pythagoras. 
The date of the legislation of Zaleucus 1s as- 
signed to B.C. 660. His codc is stated to have 
been the first collection of written laws that the 
Greeks possessed. The general charactcr of 
his laws was severe; but they were observed 
for a long period by the Locrians, who obtained, 
in eonsequencc, a high reputation for legal or- 
der. Among other enactments, we are told that 
the penalty of adultery was the loss of the eyes. 
There is a celebrated story of the son of Zaleu- 
eus having become liable to this penalty, and 
the father himself suffering the loss of one eye 
that his son might not be utterly blinded. It is 
further related that among his laws was one 
forbidding any citizen, undcr penalty of death, to 
enter the scnate house in arms. On one occa- 
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sion, however, on a sudden emergency in time 
of war, Zaleucus transgressed his own law, 
which was remarked to him by one present; 
whereupon he fell upon his own sword, declar- 
ing that he wou d himself vindicate the law. 
Other authors tell the same story of Charon- 
das, or of Diocles. 

Zatmoxis Or Zamouxis (Zddpotic, ZápoA Eee), 
said to have been so called from the bear's skin 
(ZáAuoc) in which he was clothed as soon as he 
was born. He was, according to the story cur- 
rent among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a 
Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in 
Samos, but was manumitted, and acquired not 
only great wealth, but large stores of knowledge 
from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians, whom 
he visited in the course of his travels. He re- 
turned among the Geta, introducing the civili- 
zation and the religious ideas which he had 
gained, especially regarding the immortality of 
the soul. He was said to have lived in a sub- 
terraneous cave for three years, and after that 
to have again made his appearance among the 
Getz. Herodotus inclines to place the age of 
Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, and 
expresses a doubt not only about the story it- 
self, but as to whether Zalmoxis were a man, 
or an indigenous Getan deity. The latter ap- 
pears to have been the real state of the case. 
The Getz belicved that the departed went to 
him. 

Zima Recía (Záua: Zamensis : now Zowa- 
reen, southeast of Kaf ), a strongly-fortified city 
in the interior of Numidia, on the borders of the 
Carthaginian territory. It was the ordinary 
residence of King Juba, who had here his treas- 
ury and his harem. It was the scene of one of 
the most important battles in the history of the 
world, that in which Hannibal was defeated by 
Scipio, and the second Punic war was ended, 
B.C. 202. 
by the Romans; but if so, it must have been 
restored, for we find it mentioned under the em- 
pire as a colony and a bishop’s see. Pliny and 
Vitruvius speak of a fountain in its noighbor- 
hood. ‘There were unimportant places of the 
same name in Cappadocia and Mesopotamia. 

Zancie. Vid. Messana. 

ZAPAORTENE, a city in the southeast of Par- 
tlia, in the mountains of the Zapaorteni. 

ZARADRUS (now Sullez), a river of Northern 
India, now the southern boundary of the Punjab. 
It rises from two principal sources beyond the 
Himalaya, and falls into the Hyphasis (now 
Gharra). 

ZARANGJE OY -1, OF SARANG.E (Zapdyyo., Ba- 
payyat), a people in the north of Drangiana, on 
the confines of Aria. The close resemblance 
of their name to the generic name of all the 
people of Drangiana, that is, Drangz, suggests 
a doubt whether they ought to be specifically 
distinguislied from them. 

ZLARAX OT ZAREX (Zúpaš, Zápņě). 1. The cen- 
tral part of the chain of mountains, extending 
along the eastern coast of Laconia from Mount 
Parnon, on the frontiers of Argolis, down to the 
promontory Malea.—2. (Now Jera£a), a town on 
the eastern coast of Laconia, at the foot of the 
mountain of the same name. 

ZamrspE. Vid. Bacrra. 


Zaniaspis, an earlier, probably the native! met. 
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name fur the river on which Bactra stood, and 
which is usually called Bactrus. Vid. BACTRA. 
The people on its banks were called Zariaspæ. 

ZtLA or ZiELa (rà Zia: now Zilleh), a city 
in the south of Pontus, not far south of Amasia, 
and four days’ journey east of Tavium. It 
stood on an artificial hill, and was strongly for- 
tified. Near it was an ancient and famous tem- 
ple of Anaitis and other Persian deities, in which 
great religious festivals were held. The sur- 
rounding district was called Zeletis or Zelitis. 
At Zela the Roman general Valerius Triarius 
was defeated by Mithradates ; but the city 1s 
more celebrated for another great battle, that in 
which Julius Cesar defeated Pharnaces, and of 
which he wrote this dispatch to Rome: VENI: 
Wepr: Viet. 

[ZeLarcuus (Z#Aepyoc), an inspector of the 
market (¿yopavónos) among the Greek mercena- 
ries of Cyrus, attacked by the soldiers for some 
real or imaginary misconduct in his official duty 
while they were at Trapezus ; avoided the at- 
tack, and escaped from 'Prapezus by sea.] 

ZELASÍUM, a Thessalian town in the district 
Phthiotis, of uncertain site. 

Zulia (ZéAeia), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of Mount Ida, and on the River Æsc- 
pus, eighty stadia from its mouth, belonging to 
the territory of Cyzicus. At the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion the head-quarters of the Per- 
sian army were fixed here. 

Zàrus (ZiAoc) the personification of zeal or 
strife, is described as a son of Pallas and Styx, 
and a brother of Nice. 

Z£xo,ZENON(ZQvov) 1. The founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium in Cy- 
prus, and the son of Mnaseas. He began at an 
early age to study philosophy through the writ- 
ings of the Socratic philosophers, which his fa- 
ther was accustomed to bring back from Athens 
when he went thither on trading voyages. At 
the age of twenty-two, or, according to others, 
of thirty years, Zeno was shipwrecked in the 
neighborhood of Piræus ; whereupon he was led 
to settle in Athens, and to devote himself en- 
tirely to the study of philosophy. According to 
some writers, he lost all his property in the ship- 
wreck ; according to others, he still retained a 
large fortune ; but, whichever of these accounts 
is correct, his moderation and contentment be 
came proverbial, and a recognition of his virtues 
shines through even the ridicule of the comic 
poets. The weakness of his health is said to 
have first determined him to live rigorously and 
simply; but his desire to make himself inde- 
pendent of all external circumstances seems to 
have been an additional motive, and to have led 
him to attach himself to the cynic Crates. In 
Opposition to the advice of Crates, he studied 
under Stilpo of the Megaric school; and he sub- 
sequently received instruction from the two 
other contemporary Megarics, Diodorus Cronus 
and Philo, and from the Academics Xenocrates 
and Polemo. The period which Zeno thus de- 
voted to study is said to have extended to 
twenty years. At its close, and after he had 
developed his peculiar philosophical system, he 
opened his schoolin the porch adorned with the 
paintings of Polygnotus (Stoa Pacile), which, at 
an earlier time, had been a place in which poets 
Prom this place his disciples were called 
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Stoves. Among the warm admirers of Zeno was 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
Athenians likewise placed the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and displayed the greatest esteem 
for him; for, although the well-known story that 
they deposited the keys of the fortress with him, 
as the most trustworthy man, may be a later 
invention, there seems no reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the decree of the people by 
which a golden crown and a public burial in the 
Ceramicus were awarded to him. The Athe- 
nian citizenship, however, he is said to have de- 
clined, that he might not become unfaithful to 
his native land, where, in return, he was highly 
esteemed. We do not know the year either of 
Zeno's birth or death. He is said to have pre- 
sided over his school for fifty-eight years, and 
to have died at the age of ninety-eight. He is 
said to have been still alive in the one hundred 
and thirtieth Olympiad (B.C. 260). "Zeno wrote 
numerous works ; but the writings of Chrysip- 
pus and the later Stoics seem to have obscured 
those of Zeno, and even the warm adherents of 
the school seem seldom to have gone back to 
the books of its founder. Hence it is difficult 
to ascertain how much of the later Stoic philos- 
ophy really belongs to Zeno.—2. The Eleatic 
philosopher, was a native of Elea (Velia) in 
Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and the favorite dis- 
ciple of Parmenides. He was born about B.C. 
488, and at the age of forty accompanied Par- 
menides to Athens. Vid. Parmentpes. Heap- 
pears to have resided some time at Athens, and 
is said to have unfolded his doctrines to men 
like Pericles and Callias for the price of one 
hundred mine. Zeno is said to have taken part 
in the legislation of Parmenides, to the mainte- 
nance of which the citizens of Elea had pledged 
themselves every year by an oath. His love 
of freedom is shown by the courage with which 
he exposed his life in order to deliver his native 
country from a tyrant. Whether he perished 
in the attempt, or survived the fall of the tyrant, 
is a point on which the authorities vary. They 
also state the name of the tyrant differently. 
Zeno devoted all his energies to explain and 
develop the philosophical system of Parmeni- 
des. Vid. Parmenipes.—3. An Epicurean phi- 
losopher, a native of Sidon, was a contemporary 
of Cicero, who heard him when at Athens. He 
was sometimes termed Corypheus Epicureorum. 
He seems to have been noted for the disrespect- 
ful terms in which he spoke of other philoso- 
phers. For instance, he called Socrates the At- 
tic buffoon. He was a disciple of Apollodorus, 
and is described as a clear-headed thinker and 
perspicuous expounder of his views. 

ZeENOBIA, queen of Palmyra. After the death 
of her husband Odenathus, whom, according to 
some accounts, she assassinated (A.D. 266), she 
assumed the imperial diadem as regent for her 
sons, and discharged all the active duties of a 
sovereign. But not content with enjoying the 
independence conceded by Gallienus and toler- 
ated by Claudius, she sought to include all Syr- 
ia, Asia, and Egypt within the limits of her 
sway, and to make good the title which she 
claimed of Queen of the East. By this rash 
ambition she lost both her kingdom and her lib- 
erty. She was defeated by Aurelian, taken pris- 
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ried to Rome, where she adorned the triumph 
ofher conqueror(274). Her life was spared by 
Aurelian, and she passed the remainder of her 
years with her sons in the vicinity of Tibur 
(now Tivoli). Longinus lived at her court, and 
was put to death on the capture of Palmyra. 
Vid. Loxaixvs. 

ZENOBIA (Zqvobía: now Chelebi or Zelebi), a 
city of Chalybonitis, in Syria, on the west bank 
of the Euphrates, three days’ journey both from 
Sura and from Circesium. It was founded by 
Zenobia. 

ZENOBIUS (Zyvdbioc), lived at Rome in the 
time of Hadrian, and was the author of a col- 
lection of proverbs in Greek, which have come 
down to us. In this collection the proverbs are 
arranged alphabetically, and divided into hund- 
reds. The last division is incomplete, the to- 
tal number collected being five hundred and 
fifty-two. It is printed in the collection of 
Schottus (Ilapowuiac 'E2Aqvirat, Antwerp, 1612), 
[in the Paremiographi Greci of Gaisford, Ox- 
ford, 1836, and of Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Góttingen, 1839.] 

ZENODORUS, a Greek artist, who made for Ne- 
ro the colossal statue of that emperor, which he 
set up in front of the Golden House, and which 
was afterward dedicated afresh by Vespasian 
as a statue of the Sun. It was one hundred 
and ten feet in height. 

ZENODOTIUM Or -ía (Zvodór¿ov, Znvodoria), a 
fortress in the north of Mesopotamia, on the 
small tributary of the Euphrates called Bilecha, 
a little above Nicephorium, and below Ichne. 
It was a Macedonian settlement, and the only 
one of the Greek cities of Mesopotamia which 
did not revolt from the Parthians at the ap- 
proach of Crassus. 

ZENODOTUs (Zyvddo7oc). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
celebrated grammarian, was the first superin- 
tendent of the great library at Alexandrea, and 
flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus about 
B.C. 208. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 
delphus, together with his two great contempo- 
raries, Alexander the Atolian, and Lycophron 
the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all the 
Greek poets. Alexander, we are told, under- 
took the task of collecting the tragedies, Lyco- 
phron the comedies, and Zenodotus the poems 
of Homer and of the other illustrious poets. 
Zenodotus, however, devoted his chief atten- 
tion to the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence he is 
called the first Reviser (Acop@yrjc) of Homer, 
and his recension (A:pÜocu) of the Iliad and 
Odyssey obtained the greatest celebrity. The 
eorrections which Zenodotus applied to the 
text of Homer were of three kinds. 1. He ex- 
punged verses. 2. He marked them as spuri- 
ous, but left them in his eopy. 3. He intro- 
duced new readings, or transposed or altered 
verses. The great attention which Zenodotus 
paid to the language of Homer caused a new 
epoch in the grammatical study of the Greek 
language. ‘The results of his investigations re- 
specting the meaning and the use of words 
were contained in two works which ue pub- 
lished under the title of a Glossary ([Adacaz), 
and a Dictionary of barbarous or foreign phra- 
ses.—2. Of Alexandrea, a grammarian, lived 
after Aristarchus, whose recension of the Ho- 
meric poems he attacked. . 
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Zeruyra. Vid. HALICARNASSUS. 

Zü&PHY RIUM (Zeġúpiov, SC. axpwr7pwov, 1.€., the 
western promontory), the name of several prom- 
ontorics of the ancient world, not all of which, 
however, faced the west. The chief of them 
were the following: I. In Europe. 1. (Now 
Capo di Brussano), a promontory in Bruttium, 
forming the southeastern extremity of the coun- 
try, from which the Locri, who settled in the 
neighborhood, are said to have obtained the 
name of Epizephyrit. Vid. p.445,b.—2. A prom- 
ontory on the western coast of Cyprus.—II. In 
Asia. 1. In Pontus (now Cape Zefreh), a head- 
land west of TriroLis, with a fort and harbor 
of the same namc.—2. Vid. Carta.—3. In Cili- 
cia (now probably Cape Cavaliere), a far-pro- 
jecting promontory, west of Promontorium 
Sarpedon. Some inake it the headland east of 
Promontorium Sarpedon, and just south of the 
mouth of the Calycadnus, which Polybius, Ap- 
pian, and Livy call by the same name as the 
river, Calycadnus.—III. In Africa (now Kasser 
Maarah), a headland on the northeastern coast 
of Cyrenaica, west of Darnis. 

ZEPHYRUS (Zéóvpoc), the personification of 
the west wind, is described by Hesiod as a son 
of Astreus and Eos (Aurora) Zcphyrus and 
Boreas are frequently mentioned together by 
Homer, and both dwelt together in a palace in 
Thrace. Bythe Harpy Podarge, Zephyrus be- 
came the father of the horses Xanthus and 
Balius, which belonged to Achilles; but he 
was marricd to Chloris, whom he had carried 
off by force, and by whom he had a son Car- 

us. 
1 [Zerna (Zernensis), a city of Dacia, a Ro- 
man colony, situated a short distance east of 
the Pons Trajani: it is sometimes called Colo- 
nia Zernensium.] 

ZERYNTHUS (ZogpvvÜoc : ZnpvvO.0¢), a town of 
"Thrace, in the territory of /Enos, with a temple 
of Apollo and a cave of Hecatc, who are hence 
called Zerynthius and Zerynthia respectively. 
Some writers, howcver, place the Zerynthian 
cave of Hecate in Samothrace. 

ZETEs (Zarnc) and Carxis (Kálaic), sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the Bo- 
RÉXD7E, arc mentioned among the Argonauts, 
and are described as winged bcings. "Their sis- 
ler Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus, 
king of Salmydessus, had bcen thrown with her 
sons into prison by Phineus at the instigation 
of his second wife. Here she was found hy 
Zetes and Calais, when they arrived at Salmy- 
dessus in the Argonautic expedition. They lib- 
erated their sister and his children, gavc the 
kingdom to the latter, and sent the second wife 
of Phineus to her own country, Scythia. Oth- 
ers relate that the Boreade delivered Phineus 
from the Harpies; for it had been forctold that 
ihe Harpies might be killed by the sons of Bo- 
reas, but that the sons of Boreas must die if 
they should not be able to overtake the Har- 
pies. Others, again, state that the Boreadz per- 
ished in their pursuit of thc Harpies, or that 
Hercules killed them with his arrows near thc 
island of Tenos. Different stories were rela- 
ted to account for the anger of Hercules against 
the Boreade. Thcir tombs were said to be in 
Tenos, adorned with scpulchral stele, one of 
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north. Calais is also mentioned as the founder 
of the Campanian town of Cales. 

Zérnus (Zífoc) son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Antiope, and brother of Amphion. For details, 
vid. AMPHION. 

ZrEuGIS, ZEUGITANA Recio (7 Zevyiravý : 
northern part of Tunis), the northern district 
of Africa Propria. Vid. AFRICA. 

ZrucMaA (Zebyua, i.e., Junction: now probably 
Rumkaleh), a city of Syria, on the borders of 
Commagene and Cyrrhesticc, built by Seleucus 
Nicator, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
at a point where the river was crossed by a 
bridge of boats, which had been constructed by 
Alexander the Great: hence the name. After- 
ward, when the ford of Thapsacus became im- 
passable for travellcrs, on account of the hordes 
of Arabs who infested the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, the bridge at Zeugma gave the only 
passage over the river. 

Zeus (Zevc), called Jorirer by the Romans, 
the greatest of the Olympian gods, was a son 
of Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea, a brother of Po- 
seidon (Neptune), Hades (Pluto), Hestia (Ves- 
ta), Demeter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), and was also 
married to his sister Hera (Juno). When Zeus 
(Jupiter) and his brothers distributed among 
themselves the government of the world by lot, 
Poseidon (Neptune) obtained the sea, Hades 
(Pluto) the lower world, and Zeus (Jupiter) the 
heavens and the upper regions, but the earth 
became common to all. According to the Ho- 
meric account, Zeus (Jupiter) dwelt on Mount 
Olympus in Thessaly, which was believed to 
penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven it- 
self. He is called the father of gods and men, 
the most high and powerful among the immor- 
tals, whom all others obey. He is the supreme 
ruler, who, with his counsel, managcs cvery 
thing ; the founder of kingly power, and of law 
and of order, whence Dice, Themis, and Neme- 
sis are his assistants. For the same reason, he 
protects the assembly of the people (ayopaioc), 
the meetings of the council (GovAaioc), and as 
he presides over the whole state, so also over 
every house and family (épxeioc). He also 
watched over the sanctity of the oath (épxco¢) 
and the laws of hospitality (févioc), and pro- 
tected suppliants (ixéovoc). He avenged those 
who were wronged, and punished those who 
had committed a crime, for he watched the do- 
ings and sufferings of all men (érópioc). He 
was further the original source of all prophet- 
ic power, from whom all prophetic signs and 
sounds procceded (ravouóaioc). Every thing 
good as well as bad comes from Zcus (Jupiter) ; 
according to his own choice, he assigns good or 
evil to mortals ; and fate itself was subordinate 
to him. He is armed with thunder and light- 
ning, and the shaking of his egis produces storm 
and tempest: a number of epithets of Zeus 
(Jupiter) in the Homeric poems describe him 
as the thunderer, the gathercr of clouds, and 
the likc. He was married to Hera (Juno), by. 
whom he had two sons, Ares (Mars) and He- 
phestus (Vulcan), and one daughter, Hebe. 
Hera (Juno) sometimes acts as an independent 
divinity ; she is ambitious, and rebels against 
her lord, but she is nevertheless inferior to him, 
and is punished for her opposition ; his amourg 


which moved whenever the wind blew from the | with other goddesses or mortal women arc no 
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concealed from her, though they generally rouse 
her jealousy and revenge. During the Trojan 
war, Zens (Jupiter), at the requcst of Thetis, 
favored the ‘Trojans, until Agamemnon repaired 
the wrong he had done to Achilles. Zeus (Jn- 
piter), no doubt, was originally a god of a por- 
tion of nature. Hence the oak, with its eatable 
fruit, and the fertile doves, werc sacred to him 
at Dodona and in Arcadia. Hence, also, rain, 
storms, and the seasons were regarded as his 
work; and hence, likewise, the Cretan stories 
of milk, honey, and the cornucopia. In the Ho- 
meric poems, however, this primitive character 
of a personification of certain powers of nature 
is already effaced to some cxtent, aud the god 
appears as a political and national divinity, as 
the king and father of men, as the founder and 
protector of all institutions hallowed hy law, 
custom, or religion. Hesiod also calls Zeus 
(Jupiter) the son of Cronos (Saturn) and Rhca, 
and the brother of Hostia (Vesta), Demcter 
(Ceres), Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), and Po- 
seidon (Neptune). Cronus (Saturn) swallowed 
his children immediately after their birth; but 
when Rhea was pregnant with Zeus (Jupiter), 
she applied to Uranus (Celus) and Ge (Terra) 
to save the life of the child. Uranus (Ceelus) 
and Gc (Terra) thercfure sent Rhea to Lyctos 
in Cretc, requesting her to bring up her child 
there. Rhea accordingly conccalcd Zeus (Ju- 
piter) in a cave of Mount Ægæon, and gave to 
Cronos (Saturn) a stone wrapped up in cloth, 
which he swallowed in the belief that it was 
his son. Other traditions state that Zeus (Ju- 
piter) was born and brought up on Mount Dicte 
or Ida (also the Trojan ida), Ithome in Messe- 
nia, Thebes in Boeotia, /Egion in Achaia, or 
Olenos in Atolta. According to the common 
account, however, Zeus (Jupiter) grew up in 
Crete. In the mean time, Cronus (Saturn), by 
a cunning device of Ge (Terra) or Metis, was 
made to bring up the children he had swal- 
lowed, and first of all the stonc, which was 
afterward set up by Zeus (Jupiter) at Delphi. 
The young god now delivered the Cyclopes 
from the bonds with which they had bcen fet- 
tered by Cronos (Saturn), and thcy, in their 
gratitude, provided him with thunder and light- 
ning. On the advice of Ge (Terra), Zcus (Ju- 
piter) also liberated thc hundred-armed Gigan- 
tes, Briarcos, Cottus, and Gycs, that they might 
assist him in his fight against the Titans. The 
Titans werc conquered and shut up in Tartarus, 
where they were henceforth guarded by the 
Hecatoncheires. Thercupon Tartarus and Ge 
(Terra) begot ''yphocus, who began a fcarful 
struggle with Zeus (Jupiter), but was con- 
quered. Zeus (Jupiter) now obtaincd the do- 
minion of the world, and chose Mctis for his 
wife. When she was pregnant with Athena 
(Minerva) he took thc child out of her body 
and concealed it in his head, on thc advice of 
Uranus (Celus) and Ge (Terra), who told him 
that thercby he would rctain the supremacy of 
the world; for if Metis had given birth to a 
son, this son (so fate had ordained it) would 
have acquircd the sovereignty. Afier this, Zeus 
(Jupiter) became thc father of the Hore and 
Mere by his second wife Themis; of the 
Charites by Eurynome ; of Persephonc (Proser- 
pina) by Demeter (Ceres) ; of the Muses by 
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Mnemosyne ; of Apollo and Artemis (Diana) by 
Leto (Latona); and of Hebe, Ares (Mars), and 
Ilithyia by Hera(Juno). Athena was born out of 
the head of Zeus (Jupiter) ; while Hera (Juno), 
on the other hand, gave birth to Hephestus 
(Vulean) without the co-operation of Zeus (Ju- 
piter). The family of the Cronide accordingly 
embraces the twelve great gods of Olympus, 
Zcus (Jupiter, the head of them all), Poseidon 
(Neptune), Apollo, Ares (Mars), Hermes (Mer- 
cury), Hephestus (Vulcan), Hestia (Vesta), De- 
meter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), Athena (Minerva), 
Aphrodite (Venus), and Artemis(Diana). These 
twelve Olympian gods, who in some places 
were worshipped as a body, were recognized 
not only by the Greeks, but were adopted also 
by the Romans, who, in particular, identified 
their Jupiter with the Greek Zeus. In survey- 
ing the different local traditions about Zeus, it 
would seem that originally there were several, 
or at Icast three, divinities which in their rc- 
spective countries were supremc, but which in 
the course of time became united in the minds 
of the people into one great national divinity. 
We may accordingly speak of an Arcadian, Do- 
donzan, Cretan, and a national Hellenic Zeus. 
1. The Arcadian Zeus (Zevc Avkaioc) was born, 
according to the legends of the country, in Ar- 
cadia, either on Mount Parrhasium or on Mount 
Lyceus. Hcwas brought up there by thcnymphs 
Thisoa, Neda, and Hagno. Lycaon, a son of 
Pclasgus, erccted a temple to Zeus Lycæus on 
Mount Lycæus, and instituted the festival of the 
Lycea in honor of him. Vid. Lycævs, Lycaon. 
No one was allowed to cnter this sanctuary 
of Zcus Lyczus on Mount Lyceus. 2. The 
Dodonaan Zeus (Zevc Audwvaiog or IIzZaoytkóc) 
pussessed the most ancient oracle in Greece, at 
Dodona in Epirus, from which he derived his 
name. At Dodona Zeus was mainly a prophetic 
god, and the oak trec was sacred to him; but 
there, too, he was said to lave bcen reared 
by the Dodonzan nymphs (Hyades). Respect- 
ing the Dodonzan oracle of Zeus, vid. Dict. 
of Antig., art. OracuLum. 3. The Cretan Zeus 
(Zevs Atxraiog or Kprrayevic). We have al- 
ready given Hesiod's account of this god. He 
was brought up in a cave of Mount Dicte by 
the Curctes and the nymphs Adrastia and Ida, 
the daughters of Melisseus. They fed him with 
the milk of the goat Amalthea, and the bees of 
the mountain provided him with heney. Crete 
is called the island or nurse of the great Zeus, 
and his worship there appears to have been very 
ancient. 4. The national Hellenic Zeus, near 
whose temple at Olympia, in Elis, the great na- 
tional panegyris was celebrated oncc in four 
years. There, too, Zeus was regarded as the 
father and king of gods and men, and as the 
supreme god of the Hellenic nation. His statue 
there was executed by Phidias, a few years be- 
fore the outbreak of tlic Peloponnesian war, the 
majestic and sublime idea of this statue having 
been suggested to thc artist by the words of 
Homer (ZL, i., 527). Vid. Puivias. The Greek 
and Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an im- 
mense number of epithets and surnames, which 
are derived partly from the places where he was 
worshipped, and partly from his powers and 
functions. The eagle, the oak, and the sum- 
mits of mountains were sacred to him, and his 
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sacrifices generally consisted of goats, bulls, 
andcows. His usual attributes are the sceptre, 
eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in 
his hand, and sometimes also a cornucopia. 
The Olympian Zeus sometimes wears a wreath 
of olive, and the Dodonean Zeus a wreath of 
oak leaves. In works of art Zeus is generally 
represented as the omnipotent father and king 
of gods and men, according to the idea which 
had bcen embodied in the statue of the Olym- 
pian Zeus by Phidias. Respecting the Roman 
god, vid. JUPITER. y 

ZEUxIDAMUS (Zeviíóauoc). 1. King of Sparta, 
and tenth of the Eurypontide. He was grand- 
son of Theopompus, and father of Anaxidamus, 
who succeeded him. —2. Son of Leotychides, 
king of Sparta. He was also named Cyniscus. 
He died before his father, leaving a son, Archi- 
damus IT. 

Zeuxis (Zedé¿cc), the celebrated Greek painter, 
who excelled all his contemporaries except Par- 
rhasius, was a native of Heraclea (probably of 
the city of this name on the Euxine), and flour- 
ished B.C. 424-400. He came to Athens soon 
after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
when he had already achieved a great reputa- 
tion, although a young man. He passed some 
time in Macedonia, at the court of Archelaús, 
for whom he decorated the royal palace at Pella 
with paintings, probably soon after 413. He 
must have spent some time in Magna Grecia, 
as we learn from the story respecting the pic- 
ture of Helen, which he painted for the city of 
Croton; and it is also probable that he visited 
Sicily, as we are told that he gave away one 
of his pictures to the Agrigentines. His travels 
through Greece itself were no doubt extensive 
We find him at Olympia, where he made an os- 
tentatious display, before the eyes of all Greece, 
of the wealth which his art had brought him, 
by appearing in a robe embroidered with his 
own name in letters of gold. After acquiring 
a great fortune by tlie exercise of his art, he 
adopted the custom of giving away his pictures, 
because no adequate price could be set upon 
them. The time of his death is unknown. The 
master-piece of Zeuxis was his pieture of Helen, 
in painting which he had as his models the five 
most beautiful virgins of Croton, whom he was 
allowed to select for this purpose from among 
all the virgins of the city. It was painted for 
the temple of Juno at Croton. This picture 
and its history were celebrated by many poets, 
who preserved the names of the five virgins 
upon whom the choice of Zeuxis fell. The ac- 
curate imitation of inanimate objects was a de- 
partment of the art which Zeuxis and his young- 
er rival Parrhasius appear to have carried al- 
most to perfection. The well-known story of 
the trial of skill in that species of painting be- 
tween these two artists, if not literally truc, in- 
dicates the opinion which was held in ancient 
times of their powers of imitation. Inthis con- 
test the picture of Zeuxis represented a bunch 
of grapes, so naturally painted that the birds 
flew at the picture to eat the fruit ; upon which 
the artist, confident in this proof of his success, 
called upon his rival no longer to delay to draw 
aside the curtain and show his picture ; but the 
picture ot Parrhasius was the curtain itself, 
which Zeuxis had mistaken for real drapery. 
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On discovering his error, Zeuxis honorably 
yielded thc palm to Parrhasius, saying that he 
himsclf had deceived birds, but Parrhasius an 
artist. Besides this accuracy of imitation, many 
of the works of Zeuxis displayed great dramatic 
power. This appears to have been especially 
the case with his Infant Hercules strangling the 
Serpent, where the chief force of the composi- 
tion consisted in the terror of Alemena and Am- 
phitryon as they witnessed the struggle. An- 
other picture, in which he showed the same 
dramatic power, applied to a very different sub- 
ject, was his Female Hippocentaur, and which 
was lost in a shipwreck off Cape Malea, on its 
way to Rome, whither it had been sent by Sulla. 

ZIKLAG (LékeAAa, LéxeAa), a town in the south- 
west of Palestine, belonging to the Philistines 
of Gath, whose king Achish gave it to David 
for a residence during his exile from the court 
of Saul. On David’s accession to the kingdom, 
it was united to Judah. 

[Zru1a, ZeL1s (27210), Zeres (ZéAnc), ZELAS 
or Zits (now Ar- Zila), an ancient Punic city 
in Mauretania Tingitana, at the mouth of a river 
of the samc name, south of Tingis; aftcr the 
time of Augustus, a Roman colony, with the ap- 
pellation Julia Constantia: according to Strabo, 
its inhabitants were transferred to a town in 
Spain. Vid. Travucra JuLra.] 

ZionETIS ([not Zioberis as commonly written, 
vid. Zumpt ad Curt., vi., 10], now Jinjeran), & 
river of Parthia, [the same as the Stibeetes 
(Zriboirne) of Diodorus, flows a short distance, 
then disappears under ground ; after a subter- 
ranean course of three hundred stadia it re- 
appears, and flows on in a broader current until 
it unites with the Ridagnus. Torbiger, follow- 
ing Mannert, considers the united stream the 
Cuoatres of Ammianus (now Adschi-Su).] 

Zion. Vid. JERUSALEM. 

Zoar Or Tsoar, ZOARA or Zoiras (Zóap, Zó- 
apa: LXX., Zyyép and Zóyopa: now probably 
ruins in Ghor el Mezraa, on the Wady el Deraah), 
originally called Bēra, a city on the southeast 
of the Dead Sea, belonging first to the Moabites, 
and afterward to the Arabs. In the time of 
Abraham it was the smallest of the *'cities of 
the plain," and was saved, at the intercession 
of Lot, from the destruction which fell upon 
Sodom and Gomorrha. 

Zetium or Za TEUM (Zoítiov, Zoíretov : Zol- 
Teteúr), a town of Arcadia, in the district Eutre- 
sia, north of Megalopolis. 

ZüiLus (ZotAoc), a grammarian, was a native 
of Amphipolis, and flourished in the time of 
Philip of Maccdon. He was celebrated for the 
asperity with which he assailed Homer. He 
found fault with him principally for introducing 
fabulous and incredible stories in his poems. 
From the list that we have of his writings, it 
also appears that he attacked Plato and Isocra- 
tes. His name became proverbial for a captious 
and malignant critic. 

ZONXRAS, JOANNES ('loávvgc ó Zovapüc), a 
celebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the twelfth century under the emperors 
Alexus I. Comnenus and Calo-Joannes Be- 
sides his theological works, there are still ex- 
tant, 1. Annales (ypovikóv), in cighteen books, 
from the creation of the world to the death of 
Alexis in 1118. It is compiled from various 
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Greek authors, whose very words Zonaras fre- 
quently retains. The earlier part is chiefly 
taken from Josephus ; and in the portion which 
relates to Roman history, he has, for the most 
part, followed Dion Cassius. In consequence 
of the latter circumstance, the Annals of Zona- 
ras are of great importance in studying the early 
history of Rome. Of the first twenty books of 
Dion Cassius we have nothing but the abstract 
of Zonaras; and even of the later books, of 
which Xiphilinus has made a more full epitome, 
Zonaras has preserved many statements of 
Dion which are entirely omitted by Xiphilinus. 
The best editions are by Du Fresne du Cange, 
Paris, 1686, fol.; and by Pinder, Bonn, 1841, 
8vo. 2. A Lexicon, edited by Tittmann, Lips., 
1808, 4to. 

ZoxB (Zóvy : Zavaioc), a town of Thrace, on 
a promontory of the same name in the Ægean, 
where Orpheus is said to have sung. 

.ZórYRUs(Zómvpoc) 1. A distinguished Per- 
sian, son of Megabyzus. After Darius Hystas- 
pis had besieged Babylon for twenty months in 
vain, Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his 
master by the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly, one day he appeared before Darius 
with his body mutilated in the most horrible 
manner; both his ears and nose were cut off, 
and his person otherwise disfigured. After ex- 
plaining to Darius his intentions, he fled to Bab- 
ylon as a victim of the cruelty of the Persian 
king. The Babylonians gave him their confi- 
dence, and placed him at the head of their troops. 
He soon found means to betray the city to Da- 
rius, who severely punished the inhabitants for 
their revolt. Darius appointed Zopyrus satrap 
of Babylon for life, with the enjoyment of its 
entire revenues.—[2. The son of Megabyzus, 
and grandson of the preceding, revolted from 
the Persians, and fled to Athens.]—3. The Phys- 
iognomist, attributed many vices to Socrates in 
an assembly of his disciples, who laughed at 
him and at his art in consequence ; but Socrates 
admitted that such were his natural propensi- 
ties, but said that they had been overcome by 
philosophy.—[4. A Thracian, a slave of Pericles, 
assigned by him, as the least useful, from old 
age, of all his slaves, to Alcibiades as his peda- 
gogus.]—95. A surgeon at Alexandrea, the tutor 
of Apollonius Citiensis and Posidonius, about 
the beginning of the first century D.C. He in- 
vented an antidote, used by Mithradates, king 
of Pontus. 

ZOROASTER Or ZOROASTRES (Zwpodezpye), the 
ZARATHUSTRA Of the Zendavesta, and the Zer- 
pusuT Of the Persians, was the founder of the 
Magian religion. The most opposite opinions 
have been held both by ancient and modern 
writers respecting the time in which he lived ; 
but it is quite impossible to come to any conclu- 
sion on the subject. As the founder of the Ma- 
gian religion, he must be placed in remote anti- 
quity, and it may even be questioned whether 
such a person ever existed. This religion was 
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probably of Bactrian origin, and from thence 
spread eastward ; and the tradition which rep- 
resents Zoroaster a Mede sprang up at a later 
time, when the chief seat of his religion was in 
Media, and no longer in the further East. There 
were extant in the later Greek literature sev 
eral works bearing the name of Zoroaster; but 
these writings were forgeries of a later age, and 
belong to the same class of writings as the 
works of Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, «e. 
There is still extant a collection of oracles as- 
cribed to Zoroaster, which are of course spuri- 
ous. They have been published by Morell, 
Paris, 1595; by Obsopaus, Paris, 1507, and by 
others. 

[ZoRrzINES or Zorsines, king of the Siraci, a 
people of Sarmatia Asiatica, in whose territory 
was the city Usps, taken by the Romans in the 
reign of Claudius. } 

[Zosimus, a learned freedman of the younger 
Pliny, remarkable for his talents as a comedian 
and musician, as well as for his excellence as 
a reader. ] 

Zosimus (Zóciuoc), a Greek historian, who 
lived in the time of the younger Theodosius. 
He wrote a history of the Roman empire in six 
books, which is still extant. This work must 
have been written after A.D. 425, as an event 
is mentioned in it which took place in that year. 
The first book comprises a sketch of the history 
of the early emperors, down to the end of the 
reign of Diocletian (305). The second, third, 
and fourth books are devoted to the history of 
the fourth century, which is treated much less 
concisely. The fifth and sixth books embrace 
the period from 395 to 410, when Attalus was 
deposed. The work of Zosimus is mainly 
(though not altogether) an abridgment or com- 
pilation of the works of previous historians. His 
style is concise, clear, pure, and not unpleasing. 
His chief fault as an historical writer is his neg- 
lect of chronology. Zosimus was a pagan, and 
comments severely upon the faults and crimes 
of the Christian emperors. Hence his credibil- 
ity has been assailed by several Christian writ- 
ers. There are, no doubt, numerous errors of 
judgment to be found in the work, and some- 
times (especially in the case of Constantine) an 
intemperate expression of opinion, which some- 
what exaggerates, ifit does not distort, the truth. 
But he does not seem fairly chargeable with de- 
liberate invention or willful misrepresentation. 
The best editions are by Reitemeier, Lips., 
1784, [and by Imm. Bekker, Bonn, 1837.] 

Zosr&R (now Cape of Vari), a promontory on 
the west of Attica, between Phalerum and Su- 
nium. It was a sacred spot, and contained al- 
tars of Leto (Latona), Artemis (Diana), and 
Apollo. 

ZYGANTES Or GYGANTES (Zóyavrec, Dúyavres), 
a people of Libya, whom Herodotus places on 
the western side of the Lake Triton. Others 
mention a city Zygantis and a people Zyges on 
the coast of Marmarica 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





I. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


1. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY, 


FROM THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, B.C. 776, TO THE FALL OF CORINTH, B.C. 146. 


2. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY, 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, B.C. 753, TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 
A.D. 476. 
3. PARALLEL YEARS, 


THAT IS THE YEARS BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA, THE YEARS FROM THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROME, AND THE OLYMPIADS. 


4. LISTS OF THE ATHENIAN ARCHONS EPONYMI, AND OF THE KINGS OF 
THE MOST IMPORTANT MONARCHIES : 


Kings of Egypt, Kings of Egypt (the Ptolemies), 
Kings of Media, Kings of Pergamus, 

Kings of Lydia, Kings of Bithynia, 

Kings of Persia, Kings of Pontus, 

Kings of Sparta, Kings of Cappadocia, 

Kings of Macedonia, Kings of Rome, 

Kings of Syria, Emperors of Rome, 


And Emperors of Constantinople. 


II. TABLES OF MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEY, 


FROM THE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


In the construction of these Tables, the same authorities have been used as those referred to in 
the articles in the body of the work. Particular acknowledgment is duc of the assistance which 
has been derived from the Tables of Hussey and Wurm. The last two Tables (of Greck and Ro- 
man moncy) have been taken without altcration from Mr. Hussey’s, because they were thought 
incapable of improvement, except one addition in the Table of Attic Money. All the calcula- 
tions, however, have been made de novo, even where the results are the same as in Mr. Hussey's 
Tables. 

The Tables are so arranged as to exhibit the corresponding Greek and Roman measures in 
direct comparison with each other. In some of the Tables the values are given, not only in our 
several measures, but also in decimals of a primary unit, for the purpose of facilitating calcula- 
tions. In others, approximate values are given, that 1s, values which differ from the true ones by 
some small fraction, and which, from their simplicity, will perhaps be found far more useful for 
ordinary purposes than the precise quantities, while the error, in each case, can easily be correct- 
ed. Fuller information will be found under Mensura, Nummus, PowpEna, and the specific 
names, in the DICTIONARY or GREER AND Roman ANTIQUITIES. 


Table Table 
I. Greck Measures of Length. IX. Greek Measures of Capacity. 
(1.) Smaller Measures. (2.) Dry Measures. 
II. Roman Measures of Length. X. Roman Measures of Capacity. 
(1.) Smaller Measures. (2.) Dry Measures. 
III. Greek Measures of Length. XI. Greek Weights. 
(2.) Land and Itinerary. XII. Greek Money. 
IV. Roman Measures of Length. : XIII. Roman Weights. 
(2.) Land and Itinerary. (1.) The As and its Divisions. 
V. Greek Measures of Surface. XIV. Roman Weights. 
VI. Roman Measures of Surface. (2.) Subdivisions of the Uncia. 
VII. Greck Measures of Capacity. XV. Roman Money. 
(1.) Liquid Measures. (1.) Before Augustus. 
VIII. Roman Measures of Capaeity. XVI. Roman Money. 
(1.) Liquid Measures. (2.) After Augustus. 


RULES 


FOR THE 


CONVERSION OF THE OLYMPIADS AND THE YEARS OF ROME (A.U.C.) INTO YEARS 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Tue Olympiads commenced in the year 3938 of the Julian period, or B.C. 776. Each Olym- 
piad contains 4 years. The year of Rome commenced B.C. 753. 

To ascertain the years before or after Christ of any Olympiad, take the number of Olympiads 
actually completed, multiply that number by 4, and if the product be less than 776, subtraet that 
produet from 776; the remainder will be the years before Christ. If the produet be more than 
776, subtract 776 from that product, and the remainder will be the years after Christ. 

We thus obtain the year before or after Christ of the last eomplete Olympiad: we must now 
inelude the single years of the current Olympiad. To put down these eorrectly—if before Christ, 
subtract the last completed year (viz., the number 1, 2, or 3 immediately preceding) ; if after Christ, 
add the current year; the product will be the year before or after Christ, corresponding to the 
current year of the current Olympiad. 

For Example: Let the 3d year of the 87th Olympiad be the year to be converted. The num- 
ber of Olympiads actually completed is 86; multiply that number by 4, and the total will be 344. 
Subtract this number (being less than 776) from 776, and the remainder will be 432; subtract 
further the last completed year of the current Olympiad (viz., 2), and the year 430 before Christ 
will be the corresponding year. 

Suppose it were the 2d year of the 248th Olympiad. Multiply 247, the number of Olympiads 
_ actually completed, by 4, and the total will be 988; as that number is larger than 776, deduet 776 
from 988, and the remainder, 212, will be the year of the last complete Olympiad : add 2 for the 
current year of the current Olympiad, and 214 after Christ (A.D. 214) will be the corresponding 
year. 

To find the year before or after Christ which eorresponds to any given year of the Building of 
Rome, add 1 year (for the current year) to 753, and from the total, 754, subtract the given year 
of Rome; the remainder will be the corresponding year before Christ. If the given year of Rome 
exceed 753, subtract 753 from the given number, and the remainder will be the corresponding 
year after Christ. 

For Example: Cæsar invaded Britain in the year of Rome 699. Deduct 699 from 754, and 
that event is scen to correspond with the year B.C. 55. The Romans finally left Britain in the 
year of Rome 1179. Subtract 753 from 1179, and the remainder, 426, will be the year of our 
Lord in which that event took place. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY, 


FROM THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, B.C. 776, TO TNE FALL OF CORINTH, B.c. 146. 


B.C 

776 Corasbus the Elean gains the victory in the foot-race 
at the Olympic games. The Olympic games were 
instituted by Iphitus the Elean about B.C. 884, but 
the Olympiads were not employed as a chronolog- 
ical era till the victory of Corcebus. 

775 Arctinus of Miletus, the Cyclic poet, flourished. 

114 Pandosia and Metapontum, in Italy, founded. 

765 Cinethon of Lacedwmon, the Cyclic poet, flourished. 

161 Eumelus flourished. 

753 Antimachus of Teos flourished. 

750 Miletus at the height of its power. Many of its colo- 

nies founded about this time or a little later. 

Phidon, tyrant of Argos, celebrates the 8th Olympic 

games. He introduced copper and silver coinage, 
and a new scale of weights and measures, through- 
out the Peloponnesus. 

The firet annual Prytanis at Corinth, 90 years before 

the reign of Cypselus. 

Eumelus of Corinth, the Cyclic poet, flourished. 

The beginning of the first war between the Messeni- 

ans and the Lacedeemonians. 

Callinus of Ephesus, the earliest Greek elegiac poet, 

flourished. 

735 Naxos, in Sicily, founded by the Chalcidians of Eu- 

basa. 

Syracuse founded by Archias of Corinth. 

730 Leontium and Catana, in Sicily, founded, 

728 Megara Hyblea, in Sicily, founded. 

Philolaus of Corinth, the Theban lawgiver, four- 
ished. 

723 End of the first Messenian war. The Messenians were 
obliged to submit after the capture of Ithome, and 
to pay a heavy tribute to the Lacedamonians. 

721 Sybaris, in Italy, founded by the Achzans. 

718 War between the Lacedeemonians and Argives. 

716 Gyges begins to reign in Lydia. This dynasty reigned, 
according to Herodotus, 160 years, and terminated 
B.C. 546 by the fall of Croesus. 

712 Astacus founded by the Megarians. 

Callinus of Ephesus flourished, 

710 Croton or Crotona, in Italy, founded by the Achete- 
ans. Soon after the foundation of Croton the Ozo- 
lian Locrians founded the Epizephyrian Locri in 
Italy. 

709 Deioces begins to reignin Media. The Medes revolt- 
ed from the Assyrians after the death of Sennache- 
rib in B.C. 711. The Assyrians, according to He- 
rodotus, had governed Upper Asia for 520 years. 
This account gives B.C. 710 4 520 = B.C. 1230 for 
the commencementof the Assyrian dominion. The 
Median kings reigned 150 years. Sec B.C. 687 and 
559. 

208 Tarentum founded by the Laced:emonian Partheniz, 
under Phalanthus. 

Thasos and Parium, on the Propontis, founded by the 


748 


Parians. 
Archilochus of Paros, the Iambic poet, accompanied 


the colony to Thasos, being then in the flower of 
his age. 


B.C. 
693 Simonides of Amorgos, the lyric poet, flourished. 
Glaucus of Chios, a statuary in metal, flourished. He 
was distinguished as the inventor of the art of sol- 
dering metals. 

690 Foundation of Gela in Sicily, and of Phaselis in Pam- 
phylia, 

687 The empire of the Medes is computed by Herodotus 
to commence from this date, the 23d year of their 
independence. It lasted 128 years, and terminated 
in B.C. 559. 

Archilochus flourished. See B.C. 708. 

685 The beginning of the second Messenian war. 

683 First annual archon at Athens. 

Tyrteus, the Athenian poet, came to Sparta after the 
first success of the Messenians, and by his martial 
songs roused the fainting courage of the Laceda- 
monians. 

Ardys, king of Lydia, succeeded Gyges. 

675 Foundation of Cyzicus by the Megarians. 

674 Foundation of Chalcedon by the Megarians. 

672 The Pisate, led by Pantaleon, revolt from the leans, 
and espouse the cause of the Messenians. 

Aleman, a native of Sardis in Lydia, and the chief lyr- 
ic poet of Sparta, flourished. 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, begins to reign. 

669 The Argives defeat the Lacedeemonians at Hysie. 

668 End of the second Messenian war, according to Pau- 
sanjas. 

Thaletas of Crete, the lyric poet and musician, flour- 
ished. 

A sea-fight between the Corinthians and Corcyræans, 
the most ancient sea-fight recorded. 

662 Zaleucus, the lawgiver in Locri Epizephyrii, flour- 

ished. 

657 Byzantium founded by the Megarians. 

656 Phraortes, king of Media, succeeds Deioces. 

The Bacchiads expelled from Corinth. Cypselus 
begins to reign. He reigned 30 years. 

654 Foundation of Acanthus, Stagira, Abdera, and Lamp- 
sacus. 

Birth of Pittacus, according to Suidas. 

Himera in Sicily founded. 

647 Pisander, the epic poet of Camirus, in Rhodes, fiour- 
ished. 

Pantaicon, king of Pisa, celebrates the Olympic games. 

'Terpander flourished. 

Sardis taken by the Cimmerians in the reign of Ardys. 

Phraortes, king of Media, slain by the Assyrians, and 
succeeded by his son Cyexares. Irruption of the 
Scythians into Asia, who interrupt Cyaxares in the 
siege of Nineveh. 

Cyrene, in Libya, founded by Battus of Thera. 

630 Mimnermus flourished. 

Foundation of Sinope by the Milesiang. Sadyattes, 
king of Lydia, succeeds Ardys. 

625 Periander succeeds Cypselusat Corinth. He reigned 

40 years. 
Arion flourished in the reign of Periander. 

621 Legislation of Dracon at Athens, 


964 

BC. 

620 Attempt of Cylon to make himself master of Athens, 
He had been victor in the Olympic games in B.C. 
640. Assisted by Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 
whose daughter he had married, he seized the cit. 
adel, but was there besiegcd by the archon Mega- 
eles, the Alemeonid. Cylon and his adherents sur- 
rendered on a promise that their lives should be 
spared, but they were put to death. 

617 Alyattes, king of Lydia, succeeds Sadyattes. 

616 Neco, king of Egypt, succeeds Psammetiehus. 

612 Peaee between Alyattes, king of Lydia, and Miletus, 
in the 12th year of the war. 

611 Pittaeus overthrows the tyranny of Melanchrus at 
Mytilene. 

Sappho, Alemus, and Stesichorus flourished. 

610 Birth of Anaximander. 

607 Scythians expelled from Asia by Cyaxares, king of 
Media, after holding the dominion of it for 28 years. 

606 Nineveh taken by Cyaxares. 

Combat between Pittacus and Phrynon, the eom- 
mander of the Athenians. 

Alczus fought in the wars between the Mytilengans 
and Athenians, and ineurred the disgrace of leav- 
ing his shield on the ficld. 

600 Psammis, king of Egypt, succeeds Neco. 
Massilia, in Gaul, founded by the Phocæans. 
$99 Camarina, in Sieily, founded 135 years after Syracuse. 
596 Epimenides, the Cretan, came to Athens. 
595 Apries, king of Egypt, sueeceds Psammis. 

Birth of Croesus, king of Lydia. 

Commencement of the Cirrhwan or Sacred War, 
whieh lasted 10 years. 

594 Legislation of Solon, who was Athenian archon in 
this year. 
592 Anaeharsis eame to Athens. 
591 Cirrha taken by the Amphictyons. 
Arcesilaiis L, king of Cyrene, succeeds Battus I. 
39 Commencement of the government of Pittacus at 


Mytilene. He held the supreme power for 10 years ' 


under the title of /Zsymnetes. 

Alc:eus the poet in exile, and opposed to the govern- 
ment of Pittacus. 

586 The eonquest of the Cirrhwans eompleted and the 
Pythian games eelebrated. 

The seven wise men flourished. They were, accord- 
ing to Plato, Thales, Pittaeus, Bias, Solon, Cleobu- 
lus, Myson, Chilon. The first four were universally 
aeknowledged. Periander, whom Plato excluded, 
was admitted by some. 

Sacadas of Argos gained the prize in music in the 
first three Pythia, B.C. 586, 582, 578. 

585 Death of Periander. 
582 Clisthenes of Sicyon, victor in the seeond Pythia. 

Agrigentum founded. 

$81 The dynasty of the Cypselidw ended. 

579 Pittaeus resigns the government of Mytilene, 

575 Battus IL, king of Cyrene, sueeceds Arcesilatis I. 
val empire of the Phocæans. 

$72 The war between Pisa and Elis ended by the subjee- 
tion of the Pisans. 

ZEsopus flourished. 

$70 Aecession of Phalaris tyrant of Agrigentum. 
reigned 16 years. 
569 Amasis, king of Egypt, suecoeds Apries. 
Denth of Pittaeus, 10 years nfter his nbdication. 
366 The Panathenmwa instituted at Athens. 

Eugamon flourished. 

564 Alalia, in Corsiea, foundcd by the Phocemans. 


Na- 


He 
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B.C. 

560 Pisistratus usurps the government of Athens. 

Thales is nearly eighty years of age. 

Ibycus of Rhegium, the lyric poet, flourished. 

Cyrus begins to reign in Persia. The Median empire 
ended. See B.C. 687. 

Heracléa, on the Euxine, founded. 

Anacreon begins to be distinguished. 

Simonides of Ceos, the lyrie poet, born. 

Stesichorus died. 

Death of Phalaris of Agrigentum. 

The temple at Delphi burned. 

Anaximenes flourished. 

Sardis taken by Cyrus, and the Lydian monarchy 
overthrown. 

Hipponax, the Iambie poet, flourished. 

Pherecydes of Syros, the philosopher, and Theognis 
of Megara, the poet, flourished. 

Ibycus of Rhegium, the lyric poet, flourished. 

Babylon taken by Cyrus. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, the philosopher, flourished 

Thespis, the Athenian, first exhibits tragedy. 

2 Polycrates becomes tyrant of Samos. 

The philosopher Pythagoras and the poet Anacreon 
flourished. Allaccounts make them contemporary 
with Polyerates. 

Death of Cyrus and aeeession of Cambyses as king 
of Persia. 

Death of Pisistratus, 33 years after hig first usurpation. 

Cambyses conquers Egypt in the fifth year of his 
reign. 

War of the Laced:monians against Polycrates of Sa- 
mos. 

Birth of ZEschylus. 

Anacreon and Simonides came to Athens in the reign 
of Hipparehus. 

Chorilus of Athens first exhibits tragedy. 

Polycrates of Samos put to death. 

21 Death of Cambyses, usurpation of the Magi, and ae- 
cession of Darius, son of Hystaspes, to the Persian 
throne. 

Hecateeus and Dionysius of Miletus, the historians, 
flourished. 

Melanippides of Melos, the dithyrambic poet, flour- 
ished. 

Plat» places itself under the protection of Athens. 

Birth of Cratinus, the comic poet. 

Birth of Pindar. 

Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, slain by Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. 

Phrynicus, the tragie poet, flourished. 

Expulsion of Hippias and his family from Athens. 

The ten tribes instituted at Athens by Clisthenes. 

Telesilla of Argos, the poetess, flourished. 

Charon of Lampsacus, the historian, flourished. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, the philosopher, and Lasus 
of Hermione, the lyrie poet, flourished. 

Naxos besieged by Aristagoras and the Persians. 
Upon the failure of this attempt, Aristagoras de- 
termines to revolt from the Persians. 

Heeateus the historian took part in the deliberations 
of the Ionians respecting the revolt, 

Aristagoras solicits aid from Athens and Sparta. 

Birth of Anaxagoras the philosopher. 

First year of the Ionian revolt. The Ionians, assisted 
by the Athenians, burn Sardis. 

JEschylus, aged 25, first exhibits tragedy. 

498 Seeond year of the Ionian revolt. 

by the Persians. 
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Cyprus recovered 
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B.C. 
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B.C. 


497 ‘Third year of the Ionian revolt. Aristagoras slain in | 479 Antiphon, the Athenian orator, born. 


Thrace. 
Death of Pythagoras, according to Eusebius 

496 Fourth year of the Ionian revolt. Histisus comes 
down to the coast. 

Birth of Hellanicus of Mytilene, the historian. 

495 Fifth year of the Ionian revolt., 

Birth of Sophocles. 

494 Sixth and last year of the Ionian revolt. The Ioni- 
ans defeated in a naval battle near Miletus, and Mi- 
letus taken. 

493 The Persians take the islands of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos. Miltiades fied from the Chersonesus to 
Athens. He had been in the Chersonesus twenty- 
two years, having succeeded his brother Stesagoras 
in the government in B.C. 515. 

492 Mardonius, the Persian general, invades Europe, and 
unites Macedonia to the Persian empire. 

491 Darius sends heralds to Greece to demand earth and 
water. 

War between Athens and gina. 
Demaratus, king of Sparta, deposed by the intrigues 
of his colleague Cleomenes. He flies to Darius. 

490 Datis and Artaphernes, the Persian generals, invade 
Europe. They take Erctria in Euboea, and land in 
Attica under the guidance of Hippias. They are 
defeated at Marathon by the Athenians under the 
command of Miltiades. 

4Eschylus fought at the battle of Marathon, æt. 35. 

489 Miltiades attempts to conquer Naxus, but is repulsed. 
He is accused, and, unable to pay the fine, in which 
he was condemned, is thrown into prison, where 
he died. 

Panyasis the poet, the uncle of Herodotus, flourished. 

487 Chionides, the Athenian comic poet, first exhibits. 

486 Revolt of Egypt from the Persians in the fourth year 
after the battle of Marathon. 

485 Xerxes, king of Persia, succeeds Darius. 

Gelon becomes master of Syracuse. 

484 Egypt reconquered by the Persians. 

Herodotus born. 
Eschylus gains the prize in tragedy. 
Achzeus, the tragic poet, born. 

483 Ostracism of Aristides. He was recalled from ban- 
ishment three years afterward. 

481 Themistocles the leading man at Athens. He per- 
suades his countrymen to build a fleet of 200 ships, 
that they might be able to resist the Persians. 

480 Xerxes invades Greece. He set out from Sardis at 
the beginning of the spring. The battles of Ther- 
mopyle and Artemisium were fought at the time 
of the Olympie games. The Athenians deserted 
their city, which was taken by Xerxes. The battle 
of Salamis, in which the fleet of Xerxes was de- 
stroyed, was fought in the autumn. 

Birth of Euripides. 
Pherecydes of Athens, the historian, flourished. 

479 After the return of Xerxes to Asia, Mardonius, who 
was left in the command of the Persian army, 
passed the winter in Thessaly. In the spring 
he marches southward, and occupies Athens ten 
months after its occupation by Xerxes. At the 
battle of Platz, fought in September, he is defeat- 
ed by the Greeks under the command of Pausanias. 
On the same day the Persian fleet is defeated off 
Mycale by the Greek fleet. Sestos besieged by the 
Greeks in the autumn, and surrendered in the fol- 


lowing spring. 


| 
| 
| 


Choorilus of Samos, the epic poet, probably born. 

478 Sestos taken by the Greeks. Hieron succeeds Gelon. 

The history of Herodotus terminates at the siege of 
Sestos. 

477 In consequence of the haughty conduct of Pausanias, 
the maritime allies place themselves under the su- 
premacy of Athens. Commencement of the Athe- 
nian ascendency or empire, which lasted about sev- 
enty years—sixty-five before the ruin of the Athe- 
nian affairs in Sicily, seventy-three before the cap- 
ture of Athens by Lysander. 

Epicharmus, the comic poet, flourished in the reign 
of Hieron. 

476 Cimon, commanding the forces of the Athenians and 
of the allies, expels the Persians from Eion, on the 
Strymon, and then takes the island of Seyros, where 
the bones of Theseus are discovered. 

Phrynichus gains the prize in tragedy. 
Simonides, wt. 80, gains the prize in the dithyrambie 
chorus. 

474 Naval victory of Hieron over the Tuscans. 

Death of Theron of Agrigentum. 

472 The Persa of Eschylus performed. 

471 Themistocles, banished by ostracism, goes to Argoa. 
Pausanias convicted of treason and put to death. 

Thucydides, the historian, born. 
Timocreon of Rhodes, the lyric poet, flourished in the 
time of Themistocles. 

469 Pericles begins to take part in public affairs, forty 

years before his death. 

Mycen destroyed by the Argiven, 

Death of Aristides. 

Socrates born. 

Sophocles gained his first tragic victory. 

467 Denth of Hieron. 

Andocides, the orator, born. 
&imonides, æt. 90, died. 

466 Naxos revolted and subdued. 

Great victory of Cimon over the Persians at the Riv. 
er Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 

Themistocles flies to Persia. . 

After the death of Hieron, Thrasybulus ruled Syre- 
cuse for a year, at the end of which time a demo- 
cratical form of government was established. 

Diagoras of Melos flourished. 

465 Revolt of Thasos. 

Death of Xerxes, king of Persia, and accession of Ar- 
taxerxes I. 

404 Earthquake at Sparts, and revolt of the Helots and 
Messenians. 

Cimon marches to the assistance of the Laced:emo- 


468 


nians. 

Zeno of Elea flourished. 

'Thasos subdued by Cimon. 

Xanthus of Lydia continued to write history in the 
reign of Artaxerxes. 

461 Cimon marches a second time to the assistance of the 
Lacedmmonians, but his offers are declined by the 
lntter, and the Athenian troops sent back. Ostra- 
ciem of Cimon. 

Pericles at the head of public affaire at Athens, 

Revolt of Inaros, end first year of the Egyptian war, 

The Athenians sent sessist 


463 


460 
which lasted six years. 
ance to the Egyptians. 

Democritus and Hippeerates born. 

459 Gorgias flourished. 

458 Lysias born. 


$66 


B.C. 
458 The Oresteia of Eschylus performed. 


457 Battles in the Megarid, between the Athenians and 
Corinthians. The Lacede»monians march into Do- 
ris, to assist the Dorians against the Phocians. On 
thcir return, they arc attacked by the Athenians at 
Tanagra, but the latter are defeated. ‘The Atheni- 
ans commence building their long walls, which 
were completed in the following ycar. 

Panyasis, the uncle of Herodotus, put to death by 
Lygdamis. 

456 The Athenians, conunanded by Myronides, defeat the 
Thebans at GQinophyta. 

Recall of Cimon from exilc. 

Herodotus æt. 25. Thucydides æt. 15. 

Herodotus is said to have recited his history at the 
Olympic games when Thucydides wasaboy. The 
recitation may therefore be placed in this year, if 
the tale be true, which is very doubtful. 

Death of Aschylus, wt. 69. 

455 The Messcnians conquercd by the Laceds&monians in 
the tenth ycar of the war. Tolmides, the Athcnian 
general, settles the expelled Messenians at Naupac- 
tus. See B.C. 464. Tolmides sails round Pelopon- 
nesus with an Athenian fleet, and docs great injury 
to the Peloponnesianz. 

End of the Egyptian war in the sixth year. Sec B.C. 
460. All Egypt conquered by the Persians, except 
the marshes, where Amyrtwus continued to hold 
out for some years. See B.C. 449. 

Euripides, æt. 25, first gains the prize in tragedy. 

454 Campaign of Pericles at Sicyon and in Acarnania. 

Cratinus, the comic writer, flourished. 

451 Ion of Chios, the tragic writer, begins to exhibit. 

450 Five years' truce between the Athenians and Pelopon- 
nesians, made through the intervention of Cimon. 

Anaxagoras, æt. 50, withdraws from Athens, after re- 
siding thcre thirty years. 

Crates, the comic poct, and Baechylidcs, flourished. 

449 Renewal of the war with Persia. The Athenians send 
assistance to Amyrteus. Death of Cimon, and vic- 
tory of the Athenians at Salamis, in Cyprus. 

448 Sacred war between the Delphians and Phocians for 
the possession of the oracle and temple. The Lac- 
edeemonians assisted the Delphians, and the Athe- 
nians the Phocians. 

447 The Athenians defeated at Coronea by the Baotians. 

445 Revolt of Euboea and Megara from Athens. ‘The five 
years’ truce having expired (see B.C. 450), the Lac- 
edawmonians, led by Plistoanax, invade Attica. Aft. 
er the Lacedemonians had retired, Pericles recov: 
ers Euboa. The thirty years’ truce between Athens 
and Sparta, 

444 Pericles begins to have the sole direction of public af- 
fairs at Athens. Thucydides, the son of Milesias, 
the leader of the aristocratical party, ostracized. 

Melissus and Empedocles, the philosophers, flour- 
ished. 

443 The Athenians send a colony to Thurii, in Italy. 

Herodotus, wt. 41, and Lysias, æt. 15, accompany this 
colony to Thurii. 

441 Euripides gains thc first prize in tragedy. 

440 Samos revolts from Athens, but is subdued by Peri- 
cles in the ninth month. 

Sophocles, zt. 55, was one of the ten Athenian gener- 
als who fonght against Samos. 

Melissus, thc philosopher, defends Samos against Per- 
icles. 

A decree to prchibit comedy at Athens, 
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437 


Athens at the height of its glory. 

Colony of Agnon to Amphipolis, 

The prohibition of comedy repealed. 

Isocrates born. 

Cratinus, the comic poct, gains the prize. 

435 War between the Corinthians and Corcyreeans on 
account of Epidamnus. The Corinthians defeated 
by the Corcyreans in a sea-fight. 

The Corinthians make great preparations to carry On 

> the war with vigor. 

Lysippus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 

The Corcyreans and Corinthians send embassies to 
Athens to solicit assistance. The Athenians forn a 
defensive alliance with the Corcyraans. 

432 The Corcyraans, assisted by the Athenians, defeat the 
Corinthians in the spring. In the eame year Poti- 
dea revolts from Athens. Congress of the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the autumn to decide upon war with 
Athens. 

Andocides the orator, onc of the commanders of the 
Athenian fleet to protect the Corcyreans againet 
the Corinthians. 

Anaxagoras, prosecuted for impiety at Athens, with- 
draws to Lampsacus, whcre he died about four 
years afterward. 

Aspasia prosecnted by the comic poet Hermippus, 
bnt acquitted through the influence of Pericles. 

Prosecution and death of Phidiaz. 

First year of the Peloponnesian war. The Thebans 
make an attempt upon Platwe two months before 
midsummer. Eighty days afterward, Attica is in- 
vaded by the Peloponnesians. Alliance between 
the Athenians and Sitalces, king of Thrace. 

Helianicus wt. 65, Herodotns et. 53, Thucydides et, 
40, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Medea of Euripides exhibited. 

Second year of the Peloponnesian war. 
vasion of Attica. 

‘The plague rages at Athens. 

Third year of the Peloponnesian war. J'otids:a sur- 
renders to the Athenians after a siege of more than 
two years. Naval actions of Phormio in the Co- 
rinthian gulf. Commencement of the siege of Pla- 
tee. Death of Pericles in the autumn. 

Birth of Plato, the philosopher. 

Eupolis and Phryniehus, the eomie poets, exhibit. 

498 Fourth year of the Peloponnesian war. ‘Third inva- 
sion of Attica. Revolt of all Lesbos except Me- 
thymna. Mytilene besieged toward the autumn. 

Death of Anaxagoras, st. 72, 

The Hippolytus of Euripides gaine the first prize. 

Plato, the comic poet, first exhibits. 

427 Fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. Fourth inva- 
sion of Attica. Mytilene taken by thc Athenians 
and Lesbos recovered. The demagogue Cleon be- 
gins to have great influence in pnblic affaire. Pla- 
ter surrendered to the Peloponnesians. Sedition 
at Corcyra. The Atheniens send assistance to the 
Lcontinians in Sicily. 

Aristophanes, the comic poct, first exhibits. He gains 
the prize with the play called Autra\cis, which is 
lost. 

Gorgias ambassador from Leontini to Athens. He 
was probably now nearly sixty years of age. 

426 Sixth year of the Pcloponnesian war. The Pelopon- 
nesians do not invade Attica in consequence of an 
earthquake. 

Lustration of Delos. 
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426 The Babylonians of Aristophanes. 

425 Seventh year of the Peloponnesian war. Fifth inva- 
sion of Attica. Demosthenes takes possession of 
Pylos. The Spartans in the island of Sphacteria 
surrendered to Cleon seventy-two days afterward. 

Eruption of Mount tna. 
Accession of Darius Nothus. 
The Acharnians of Aristophanes. 

424 Eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Nicias rava- 
ges the coast of Laconia and captures the island of 
Cythera. March of Brasidas into Thrace, who ob- 
tains possession of Aeanthus and Amphipolis. The 
Athenians defeated by the Thebans at Delium. 

Socrates and Xenophon fought at the battle of Delium. 
Thucydides, the historian, commanded at Amphipolis. 
The Knights of Aristophanes. 

423 Ninth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
year. 

Thucydides banished in consequence of the loss of 
Amphipolis. He was 20 years in exile. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes first exhibited. 

Antiochus of Syracuse brought down his history to 
this date. 

Tenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Hostilities in 
Thrace between the Lacedemonians and Atheni- 
ans. Both Brasidas and Cleon fall in battle. Athe- 
nian citizens at this time computed at 20,000. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes, and second exhibition 
of the Clouds. 

Death of Cratinus. 

Protagoras, the sophist, comes to Athens. 

221 Eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war. Truce for 
fifty years between the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians. 'Though this truce was not formally de- 
clared to be at an end till B.C. 414, there were, not- 
withstanding, frequent hostilities meantime. 

The Mapexás and KáAaxes of Eupolis. 

490 Twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. Treaty be- 
tween the Athenians and Argives effected by means 
of Alcibiades. 

The "Ayptot of Phereerateg. The AjróAvxos of Eu- 
polis. 

419 Thirteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Alcibia- 
des marches into Peloponnesue. 

The Peace of Aristophanes. 

418 Fourteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Athe- 
nians send a force into Peloponnesus to assist the 
Argives against the Lacedazmonians, but are defeat- 
ed at the battle of Mantinea. Alliance between Spar- 
ta and Argos. 

417 Fifteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

416 Sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
nians eonquer Melos. 

Agathon, the tragie poet, gnins the prize. 

415 Seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war. The 
Athenian expedition against Sicily. It sailed after 
midsummer, commanded by Nicias, Aleibiades, and 
Lamachus. Mutilation of the Herm: at Athens 
before the fleet sailed. The Athenians take Cata- 
na. Aleibiades is recalled home: he makes his es- 
cape, and takes refuge with the Lacedemonians. 

Andocides, the orator, imprisoned on the mutilation 
of the Herme. He escapes by turning informer. 
He afterward went to Cyprus and other countries. 

Xenocles, the tragie poet, gains the first prize. 

Archippus, the eomie poet, gains the prize. 

$14 Eighteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Second 
campaign in Sicily. The Athenians invest Syra- 
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cuse. Gylippus, the Lacedemonian, comes to the 
nssistance of the Syracusans. 

The Birds and Amphiaraus (a lost drama) of Aris- 
tophanes. 

Amipsias, the comie poet, gains the prize with his 
Kwpacrat. 

413 Nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Invasion 
of Attica and fortification of Decelea, on the advice 
of Aleibiades. 

Third campaign in Sicily. Demosthenes sent with a 
large force to the assistance of the Athenians. To- 
tal destruction of the Athenian army and fleet. Ni- 
cias and Demosthenes surrender and are put to 
death on the 12th or 13th of September, 16 or 17 
days after the eclipse of the moon, which took place 
on the 27th of August. 

Hegemon of Thasos, the eomie poet, was exhibiting 
his parody of the Gigantomachia when the news 
arrived at Athens of the defeat in Sicily. 

412 Twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Les- 
bians revolt from Athens, Aleibiades sent by the 
Lacedemonians to Asia to form a treaty with the 
Persians. He succeeds in his mission, and forms a 
treaty with Tiesaphernes, and urges the Athenian 
allies in Asia to revolt. The Athenians make use 
of the 1000 talents deposited for extreme emerg- 
encies. 

The Andromeda of Euripides. 

411 Twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war. Democ- 
racy abolished at Athens, and the government in- 
trusted to a eouncil of Four Hundred. "This eoun- 
cil holds the government four months. The Athe- 
nian army at Samos reealls Alcibiades from exile 
and appoints him one of their generals. He is aft- 
erward recalled by a vote of the people at Athens, 
but he remained abroad for the next four years at 
the head of the Athenian forces. Mindarus, the 
Lacedemonian admiral, defeated at Cynossema. 

Antiphon, the orator, had a great share in the estab- 
lishment of the Four Hundred. After their down- 
fall he is brought to trial and put to death. 

‘The history of Thucydides suddenly breaks off in the 
middle of this year. 

The Lysistrata and T'hesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes 

Lysias returns from Thurii to Athens. 

410 Twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war. Min- 
darus defeated and slain by Aleibiades at Cyzicus. 

409 Twenty-third year of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles. 

Plato, æt. 20, begins to hear Socrates. 

408 Twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war. Al- 
cibiades reeovers Byzantium. 

The Orestes of Euripides. 

The Plutus of Aristophanes. 

407 Twenty-fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. Alcibl- 
ades returns to Athens. Lysander appointed the 
Lacedemonian admiral and supported by Cyrus, 
who this year received the government of the coun- 
tries on the Asiatic const. Antiochus, the lieutenant 
of Alcibiades, defeated by Lysander at Notium in 
the absence of Aleibiades. Alcibiades is in conse- 
quence banished, and ten new generals appointed. 

Antiphanes, the eomie poet, born. 

406 Twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. Calli- 
cratidas, who succeeded Lysander as Lacedemo- 
nian admiral, defeated by the Athenians in the seg. 
fight off the Arginuss islands. The Athenian gen- 
erale condemned to death, because they had not 
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pieked up the bodies of those who had fallen in the | 396 Sophoeles, the grandson of the great Sophoeles, be- 


battle. 

406' Dionysius becomes master of Syracuse. 

Death of Euripides. 

' Death of Sophoeles. 

Philistus of Syraeuse, the historian, espoused the 
cause of Dionysius. 

405 Twenty-seventh year of the Peloponnesian war. Ly- 
sander defeats the Athenians off /Egospotami, and 
takes or destroys all their fleet with the exeeption 
of eight ships, which fled with Conon to Cyprus. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes neted in February at the 
Lena. 

404 Twenty-eighth and last year of the Peloponnesian 
war. Athens taken by Lysander in the spring, on 
the 16th of the month Munychion. Demoeracy 
abolished, and the government intrusted to thirty 
men, usually called the Thirty Tyrants. 

The Thirty Tyrants held their power for eight months, 
till Thrasybulus oeeupied Phyle and advaneed to 
the Piræus. 

Death of Aleibiades during the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Lysias banished after the battle of /gospotami. 

403 Thrasybulus and his party obtain possession of the 
Piræus, from whenec they earried on war for sev- 
eral months against the Ten, tbe sueeessors of the 
Thirty. Thcy obtain possession of Athens before 
Heeatombeon (July); but the contest between the 
parties was not finally eoneluded till Boédromion 

: (September). The date of the amnesty, by which 
the exiles were restored, was the 12th of Boédro- 
mion. Euclides was archon at the time. 

Thueydides, æt. 68, Lysias, and Andoeides return to 
Athens. 

401 Expedition of Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes. 
He falls in the battle of Cunaxa, which was fought 
in the autumn. His Greek auxiliaries eommenee 
their return to Greeee, usually called the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

First year of the war of Lacedemon and Elis. 

Xenophon aeeompanied Cyrus, and afterward was 
the prineipal general of the Greeks in their retreat. 

Ctesias, the historian, was physician at the court of 
Artaxerxes at this time. 

The (Edipus at Colonus of Sophoeles exhibited, after 
his death, by his grandson Sophoeles. See B.C. 406. 

Telestes gains a dithyrambie prize. > 

400 Return of the Ten Thousand to Greeee. 

Second year of the war of Lacedemon and Elis. 

The speech of Andocidcs on the Mysteries: he is now 
about 67 years of age. 

399 The Lacedwmonians send Thimbron with an army 
to assist the Greek cities in Asia against Tissapher- 
nes and Pharnabazus. The remainder of the Ten 
Thousand incorporated with the troops of Thim- 
bron. In the autumn Thimbron was superseded 
by Dercyllidas. 

Third and last year of the war of Lacedemon and 
Elis. 

Death of Soerates, æt. 70. 

Plato withdraws to Megara. 

398 Dereyllidas continues the war in Asia with success. 
Ctesias brought his Persian History down to this year. 
Astydamas, the tragie poet, first exhibits. 
Philoxenus, Timotheus, and Telestes flourished. 

397 Dereyllidas still continues the war in Asia. 

396 Agesilaus superscdes Dereyllidas. First campaign 

of Agesilaus in Asia. He winters at Ephesus. 


gins to exhibit this year in lis own name. See B.C, 
401. 

Xenoerates, the philosopher, born. 

395 Second eampaign of Agesilaus in Asia. He defeat 
Tissaphernes, and becomes master of Western 
Asia. Tissapherncs superseded by Tithraustes, 
who sends envoys into Greeee to induee the Greek 
states to declare war against Laccdemon. Com- 
mencement of the war of the Greek states against 
Lacedemon. Lysander slain at Haliartus. 

Plato, «et. 34, returns to Athens. 

394 Agesilaus reealled from Asia to fight against the Greek 
etates, who had declared war against Lacedemon. 
He passed the Hellespont about midsummer, and 
was at the entrance of Bæœotia on the 14th of Au- 
gust. He defcats the allied forees at Coronea. A 
little before the latter battle, the Laced:emonians 
also gained a victory near Corinth; but about the 
same time, Conon, the Athenian admiral, and Phar- 
nabazus, gained a decisive vietory over Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. 

Xenophon aceompanied Agesilaus from Asia, and 
fought against his eountry at Coroner. He was, in 
consequence, banished from Athens. He retired 
under Lacedtemonian proteetion to Seillus, where 
he composed his works. 

'Theopompus brought his history down to this year. 
It embraeed a period of 17 years, from the battle 
of Cynoseema, B.C. 411, to the battle of Cnidos, 
B.C. 394, 

393 Sedition at Corinth and victory of the Laeedemont- 
ans at Leehwum. Pharnabazus and Conon ravage 
the coasts of Peloponnesus. Conon begins to re- 
store the long walls of Athens and the fortifieations 
of the Piræus. 

392 The Lacedwmonians under Agesilaus ravage the Co- 
rinthian territory, but a Spartan mora is cut to 
pieces by Iphierates. 

The Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes. 

391 Expedition of Agesilaus into Aearnania. 

Speeeh of Andoeides “On the Peace.” 
ished. 

Plato, the eomie poet, exhibite. 

399 Expedition of Agesipolis into Argolis. The Persians 
again espouse the eause of the Lacedeemonians, and 
Conon is thrown into prison. The Athenians assist 
Evagoras of Cyprus against the Persians. Thra- 
sybulus, the Athenian commander, is defeated and 
slain by the Laeedsemonian Teleutias at Aspendus. 

389 Agyrrhius sent, as the sueeessor of Thrasybulus, te 
Aspendus, and Iphierates to the Hellespont. 

Plato, wt. 40, goes to Sicily : the first of the three voy- 
ages. 

JEsehines born about this time. 

388 Antalcidas, the Laeedwmonian commander on the 
Asiatie coast, opposed to Iphierates and Chabrias. 

The second edition of the Plutus of Aristophanes. 

387 The peaec of Antalcidas. 

Antiphanes, the comic poet, begins to exhibit. 

386 Restoration of Plata, and independenee of the towns 
of Boeotia. 

385 Destruetion of Mantinea by the Lacedwmonians un- 
der Agesipolis. 

Great sea-fight between Evagoras and the Peraians, 

384 Birth of Aristotle. 

382 First year of the Oiynthian war. ‘The Lacedemoni- 
ans commanded by Teleutias. 
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382 Phoebidas seizea the Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes. 
This was before Teleutias marched to Olynthus. 

Birth of Demosthenes. 

381 Second year of the Olynthian war. ‘Teleutias slain, 
and the command taken by Agesipolis. 

380 Third year of the Olynthian war. Death of Agesipo- 

lis, who is sueeeeded by Polybiades. 

The Panegyricus of Isoerates. 

Fourth and last year of the Olynthian war. 
Olynthians surrender to Polybiades. 

Surrender of Phlius, after a siege of 20 months, to 
Agesilaus. 

The Cadmea recovered by the Theban exiles in the 
winter. 

Cleombrotus sent into Bosotia in the middle of win- 
ter, but returned without effeeting any thing. The 
Lacedemonian Sphodrias makes an attempt upon 
the Piræus. The Athenians form an allianee with 
the Thebans against Sparta. First expedition of 
Agesilaus into Boeotia. 

Death of Lysias. 

$17 Second expedition of Agesilaus into Bo»otia 

374 Cleombrotus marehes into Boeotia, and sustains a 

slight repulse at the passes of Cithwron. 

The Lacedeemonian fleet eonquered by Chabrias off 
Naxos, and the Athenians reeover the dominion of 
the sea, 

Tenth and last year of the war between Evagoras 
and thc Persians. 

Demosthenes left an orphan in hia seventh year. 

Anaxandrides, the eomie poet, flourished. 

& Cleombrotus sent into Phoeis, which had been invaded 
by the Thebans, who withdraw into their own eoun- 
try on his arrival. 

Araros, the son of Aristophanes, first exhibits eom- 
edy. 

Eubulus, the eomic poet, flourished. 

The Athenians, jealous of the Thebans, eonclude a 
peace with Laeedemon. "Timotheus, the Atheni- 
an eommander, takes Corcyra, and on his return 
to Athens restores the Zacynthian exiles to their 
country. This leads to a renewal of the war be- 
tween Athens and Laeediemon. 

Seeond destruetion of Plate. 

Jason eleeted Tagus of Thessaly. 

Isocrates advocated the cause of the Plateans in his 
IIAaratxós. 

373 The Lacedemoniang attempt to regain possession of 
Coreyra, and send Mnasippus with a foree for the 
purpose, but he is defeated and slain by the Corey- 
rsgans. Iphicrates, with Callistratus and Chabrias 
as his eolleagues, sent to Corcyra. 

Proseeution of Timotheus by Callistratus and Iphic- 
rates. Timotheus is acquitted. 

372 Timotheus goes to Asia. Iphicrates continued in the 
command of a fleet in the Ionian Sen. 

The most eminent orators of this period were Leoni- 
das, Callistratus, Aristophon the Azenian, Cepha- 
lus the Colyttian, Thrasybulus the Colyttian, and 
Diophantue. 

Astydamas gains the prize in tragedy. 

371 Congress at Sparta, and general peace, from whieh 
the Thebans were exeluded, because they would 
not grant tlie independence of the Bosotian towns. 

The Laced:monians, commanded by Cleombrotus, 
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370 Expedition of Agesilaus into Areadia. 

Jason of Pherw slain. After the interval of a year, 
Alexander of Phere sueeeeds to his power in 
Thessaly. 

369 First invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 
They remain in Peloponnesus four months, and 
found Messene. 

368 Second invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 

Expedition of Pelopidas to Thessaly. He is impris- 
oned by Alexander of Pherm, but Epaminondas 
obtains his release. 

Eudoxus flourished. 

Aphareus begins to exhibit tregedy. 

367 Archidamus gains a victory over the Arcadians. 

Embassy of Pelopidas to Persia. 

Death of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, after a reign 
of 38 yenrs. 

Aristotle, æt. 17, comes to Athens. 

366 "Third invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 

The Archidamus of Isocrates. 

365 War between Arcadia and Elis. 

364 Second eampaign of the war between Arcadia and 
Elis. Battle of Olympia at the time of the games. 

Demosthenes, wt. 18, delivers his oration against 
Aphobus. 

362 Fourth invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 
Battle of Mantinea, in June, in which Epaminondas 
is killed. 

Xenophon brought down his Greek history to the 
battle of Mantinea. 

Æschines, the orator, æt. 27, is present at Mantinea. 

361 A general peace between all the belligerents, with the 
exeeption of the Lacedeemonians, beeause the latter 
would not acknowledge the independenee of the 
Messenians. 

Agesilaus goes to Egypt to assist Tachos, and dies in 
the winter, when preparing to return home. 

Birth of Dinarchus, the orator. 

360 War between the Athenians and Olynthians for the 
possession of Amphipolis. Timotheus, the Atheni- 
an general, repulsed at Amphipolis. 

Theopompus commenced his history from this year. 

359 Accession of Philip, king of Macedonia, æt. 23. He 
defeats Argeus, who laid elaim to the throne, de- 
elares Amphipolis a free city, and makes peace with 
the Athenians. He then defeats the Peonians and 
MIlyrians. 

Death of Alexander of Phere, who was suceeeded 
by Tisiphonus. 

358 Amphipolis taken by Philip. Expedition of the Athe- 
nians into Eubcea. 

357 Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium revolt from Athena. 
First year of the Social War. Chares and Chabri- 
as sent against Chios, but fail in their attempt upon 

‘the island. Chabrias killed. 

The Phoeians seize Delphi. Commencement of the 
Saered War. The Thebans and the Locrians are 
the chief opponents of the Phocians. 

Dion sails from Zacynthus and lands in Sicily about 
September. 

Death of Democritus, mt. 104, of Hippocrates, wet. 104, 
and of the poet Timotheus. 

336 Second year of the Social war 

Birth of Alexander, the son of Philip and Olympias, 
at the time of the Olympic games. 

Potidwa taken by Philip, who gives it to Olynthus, 

Dionysius the younger expelled from Syraeuse by 
Dion, after a reign of 12 years. 
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356 Philistus, the historian, cepouscs the side of Dionys- 
ius, but is defeated and slain. 

The specch of Isocrates De Pace. 

355 Third and last year of the Social War. Peace con- 
cluded between Athens and her former allies. 

354 Trial and condemnation of Timotheus. 

Demosthenes begins to speak in the assemblics of the 
people. 

353 Philip scizcs upon Pagas, and begins to besiege Me- 
thone. 

Death of Dion. 

352 Philip takes Methonc and enters Thessaly. He de- 
feats and slays Onomarchus, the Phocian gencral, 
expcls the tyrants from Phere, and becomes mas- 
ter of Thessaly. He attempts to pass Thermopy- 
Ie, but is prevented by the Athenians. 

War between Lacedwmon and Megalopolis. 

The first Philippic of Demosthencs. 

351 Speech of Demosthenes for the Rhodians. 

349 The Olynthians, attacked by Philip, ask succor from 
Athens. 

'The Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes. 

348 Olynthian war continucd. 

The speech of Demosthencs against Midias. 

347 Olynthus taken and destroyed by Philip. 

Death of Plato, «et. 82. Speusippus succeeds Plato. 
Aristotle, upon the death of Plato, went to Atarnm. 

Anaxandrides, the comic poct, exhibits. 

346 Peacc between Philip and the Athenians. 

Philip overruns Phocis and brings the Sacred war to 
an end, after it had lasted ten years. All the Pho- 
cian cities, exccpt Abe, were destroyed. 

Oration of Isocrates to Philip. 

Oration of Demosthcnes on the Peace. 

345 Speceh of JEschincs against 'l'imarehus. 

344 Timolcon sails from Corinth to Syracuse, to expel 
the tyrant Dionysius. 

Aristotle, after three year?’ stay at Atarne, went to 
Mytilene. 

The second Philippic of Demosthenes. 

343 Timolcon compietes the conquest of Syracuse. 

Dionysius was thus finally expclled. He had regained 
the sovereignty after his first expulsion by Dion. 

Disputes between Philip and the Athenians. An Athe- 
nian expcdition is sent into Acarnania to counteract 
Philip, who was in that country. 

The speech of Demosthencs respecting Halonnesus. 

The speechcs of Demosthenes and JEschinoes, [epi 
Haparpecbeias. 

342 Philip's expedition to Thrace. Ile is opposed by Di- 
opithes, the Athcnian general at the Chersonesus. 

Aristotle comes to the court of Philip. 

Death of Menander. 

Isocrates, wt. 94, began to compose the Panathenaic 
oration. 

341 Philip is still in Thrace, where he wintered, 

The oration of Demosthenes on the Chersonesus, in 
which he vindiestes the conduct of Diopithes, and 
the third and fourth Phitippics. 

Birth of Epicurus. 

240 Philip besieges Sclymbria, Pcrinthus, cud Byzeutium. 


Isocrates completes the Panathenaic oration. Sec 
B.C. 342. 

Ephorus brought down hie history to the siege of Pe- 
rinthue. 


339 Renewal of the war between Philip and the Atheni- 
ans. Phocion compels Philip to raise the siege 
both of Byzantium ond Perinthus. 
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339 Xenocrates succeeds Speusippus at the Academy. 

238 Philip is chosen general of the Amphictyons, to carry 
on the war against Amphissa. He marches through 
Thermopylæ, and scizes Elatea. The Athenians 
form an alliance with the Thebans; but their united 
forces arc defcated by Philip at the battle of Che- 
ronca, fought on the 7th of Metagcitnion (August). 
Philip becomes master of Grecee. Congress at 
Corinth, in which waris declared by Grecce against 
Persia, and Philip appointed to conduct it. 

Death of Isocrates, at. 98. 

337 Death of Timoleon. 

336 Murder of Philip, and accession of his son Alexander, 
æt. 20. 

Dinarchus, æt. 26, began to compose orations. 

335 Alexander marches against the Thracians, Tribalh, 
and Ilyrians. While hc is engaged in the war, 
Thebes revolts. He forthwith marclics southward, 
and destroys Thebes, 

Philippides, the comic poct, flourished. 

334 Alexander commences the war against Persia. He 
crosscs the Hellespont in the spring, defeats the 
Persian satraps at the Granicus in the month Thar- 
gclion (May), and conquers thc western part of 
Asia Minor. 

Aristotle returns to Athens. 

333 Alexander subducs Lycia in the winter, collects his 
forces at Gordium in the spring, and defeats Darius 
at Issus late in the autumn. 

332 Alexander takes Tyre, after a siege of seven months, 
in Hecatombon (July). He takes Gaza in Sep- 
tember, and then marches into Egypt, which sub- 
mits tohim. In the winter he visits the oracle of 
Ammon, and gives orders for the foundation of Al- 
exandrea. 

Stephanus, the comic poct, tlourished. 

331 Alexander scts out from Memphis in the spring, 
marches through Phoenicia and Syria, crosses the 
Euphrates at Thapsacus in the middle of the sum- 
mer, and defeats Darius again at Arbcla or Gauga- 
niela on the 1st of October. He wintered at Per- 
eepolis. 

In Greece, Agis is defcated and slain by Antipater. 

330 Alexander marches into Media, and takes Ecbatana. 
From thence he ects out in pursuit of Darius, who 
is slain by Bessus. After the death of Darius, Al- 
exander conquers Hyrcania, and marches in pur- 
suit of Bessus through Drangiane and Arachosia, 
toward Bactria. 

The specch of /Eschines against Ctesiphon, and the 
speech of Demosthenes on the Crown. Lschines, 
after his failure, withdrew to Asia. 

Specch of Lyeurgus against Leocrates. 

Philemon began to exhibit comedy, during thc reien 
of Alexander, a little earlicr than Menander. 

329 Alexander marches across the Paropamisus in the 
winter, passes the Oxus, takcs Dessus, nnd reaches 
the Jaxartes, wlicre he founds a city Alexandrea. 
He subsequently crosses the Jaxartes, and defeats 
the Scythians. Ile winters at Bactra. 

326 Alexandcr is employed during the whole of this cam- 
paign in the conquest of Sogdiana. 

Crates, the cynic, flourished. 

327 Alexander completes the conquest of Sogdiana carly 
in the spring. He marries Roxana, the danghter 
of Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince. After the subjuga- 
tion of Sogdiana, Alexander returns to Bactra, from 


whence he marches to invade India. He crosses 
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the Hydaspes, and defeats Porus. He continues 
his march as far as the Hyphasis, but is there com- 
pelled by his troops to return to the Hydaspes. In 
the autumn he begins to sail down the Hydaspes 
and the Indus to the ocean, which he reached in 
July in the following year. 

336 Alexander returus to Persia with part of his troops 
through Gedrosia. He sends Nearchus with the 
fleet to sail from the mouths of the Indus to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Nearchus aceomplishes the voyage in 
139 days. 

325 Alexander reaches Susa at the beginning of the year. 
Toward the close of it he visits Ecbatana, where 
Hephestion dies. Campaign against the Coaswi 
in the winter. 

324 Alexander reaches Babyton in the spring. 

Harpalus comes to Athens, and bribes many of the 
Greek orators. 

Demosthenes, accused of having received a bribe 
from Harpalus, is condemned to pay a fine of 50 
talents. He withdraws to Trozen and Algina. 

323 Death of Alexander at Babylon in June, after a reign 
of twelve years'and eight months. 

Division of the eatrapies among Alexander’s generals. 

The Greek states make war against Macedonia, usu- 
ally called the Lamian war. Leosthenes, the Athe- 
nian general, defeats Antipater, and besieges Lamia, 
in which Antipater had taken refuge. Death of Le- 
osthenes. 

Demosthenes returns to Athens. 

Hyperides pronounces the funeral oration over those 
who had falten in the Lamian war. 

Epicurus, æt. 18, comes to Athens. 

Death of Diogenes, the cynic. 

322 Leonnatus comes to the assistance of Antipater, but 
is defeated and slain. Craterus comes to the assist- 
ance of Antipater. Defeat of the confederates at 
the battle of Crannon on the 7th of August. End 
of the Lamian war. Munychia occupied by the 
Macedonians on the 19th of September. 

Death of Demosthenes on the 14th of October, 

Death of Aristotle, wt. 63, at Chalcis, whither he had 
withdrawn from Athens a few months before. 

391 Antipater and Craterus cross over into Asia, to carry 
on war against Perdiccas. Craterus is defeated and 
stain by Eumenes, who had espoused the side of 
Perdiccas. Perdiccas invades Egypt, where he is 
stain by his own troops. Partition of the provinces 
at Triparadisus. 

Menander, «et. 20, exhibits his first comedy. 

320 Antigonus carries on war against Eumenes. 

319 Death of Antipater, after appointing Potysperchon re- 
gent, and his son Cassander chiliarch. 

Escape of Eumencs from Nora, where he had been 
tong besieged by Antigonus. 

Demades put to death by Cassander. 

318 War between Cassander and Polysperchon in Greece. 
The Athenians put Phocion to death. Athens is 
conquered by Cassander, who places it under the 
government of Demetrius Phalereus. 

317 Eumenes is appointed by Polysperchon commander 
of the royal forces in the East, and is opposed by 
Antigonus, Battle of Gabiene, between Eumenes 
and Antigonus. 

Death of Arrideus, Philip, and Eurydice. 

Olympias returns to Macedonia, and is besieged by 
Cassander at Pydna. 


216 Last battle between Antigonus and Eumenes. Eu. 
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menes surrendered by the Argyraspids, and put to 
death. Antigonus becomes master of Asia. Selcu- 
eus flies from Babylon, and takes refuge with Ptole- 
my in Egypt. . 

Cassander takes Pydna, and puts Olympias to death. 
He marries Thessalonice, the daughter of Philip, 
and keeps Roxana and her son Alexander IV. in 
custody. Cassander rebuilds Thebes. 

Coalition of Seteucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Ly- 
simachus against Antigonus. First year of the war 

Polemon succeeds Xenocrates at the Academy. 

314 Second year of the war against Antigonus. Success- 
es of Cassander in Greece. 
Tyre, and winters in Phrygia. 

Death of the orator JEschines, wt. 75. 

Third year of the war against Antigonus. 

Fourth year of the war against Antigonus. Ptulemy 
and Seleucus defeat Demetrius, the son of Antigo- 
nus, at Gaza. Seleucus recovers Babylon on the 
Ist of October, from which the era of the Seleuei- 
da: commences. 

General peace. 

Murder of Roxana and Alexander IV. by Cassander. 

Hercules, the son of Alexander and Barsine, a pre- 
tender to the throne. 

Ptolemy appears as liberator of the Greeks. Renew- 
al of hostilities between him and Antigonus. 

Agathocles lands in Africa. 

Epicurus, «et. 31, begins to teach at Mytilene and 
Lampsacus. 


315 


Antigonus conquers 


313 
312 


311 


310 


309 
308 
307 


Hercutes murdered by Polysperchon, 

Ptolemy’s expedition to Greece. 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, becomes master of 
Athens. Demetrius Phalereus leaves the city. 

The orator Dinarchus gocs into exile. 

Demetrius recalled from Athens. He defeats Ptole- 
my in a great sea-fight otf Salamis in Cyprus. Aft. 
er that battle Antigonus assunies the title of king, 
and his example is followed by Ptolemy, Seteucua, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander. 

Antigonus invades Egypt, but is compelled to retreat. 

Epicurus settles at Athens, where he teaches about 
36 years, till his death, at the age of 72. 

9 Rhodes besieged by Demetrius. 

Demetrius makes peace with the Rhodians, and re- 
turns to Athens, 

Demetrius carries on the war in Greece with succesa 
against Cassander. 

2 War continued in Greece between Demetrius and 
Cassander. 

Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes, banished. 

Archedicus, the comie poet, flourished. 

Demetrius crosses over to Asia. 

Battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, about the month of Au- 
gust, in which Lysimachus and Seleucus defeat An- 
tigonus and Demetrius. Antigonus, :et. 81, falls in 
the battle. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, the historian, flourished. 

300 Demetrius obtains possession of Cilicia, and marries 

his daughter Stratonice to Seleucus. 
Birth of Lycon, the Peripatetic. 
997 Demetrius returns to Greece, and makes an attempt 
upon Athens, but is repulsed. 
Death of Cassander, and accession of his eon Philip. 

296 Death of Philip, and accession of his brother Antipater, 

Demetrius takes Salamis and ¿Egina, and lays siege 
to Athens. 

Pyrrhus returns to Epirus. 


306 


301 
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295 Demetrius takes Athens 

294 Demetrius makes an expedition into Peloponnesus. 
Civil war in Maeedonia between the two brothers 

Antipater and Alexander. 

Demetrius beeomes king of Macedonia. 

292 Demetrius conquers Thebes. 

Dinarehus returns from exile. 

291 Lysimachus defeated, and taken prisoner by the Geta. 
Second insurrection of Thebes against Demetrius. 
Pyrrhus invades Thessaly, but is obliged to retire be- 

fore Demetrius. 

Death of Menander, æt. 52. 

290 Demetrius takes Thebes a second time. 
brates the Pythian games at Athens. 

289 Demetrius carries on war against Pyrrhus and the 
JEtolians. He marrics Lanassa, one of the wives 
of Pyrrhus, and the daughter of Agathocles. 

Posidippus, the comic poet, begins to exhibit. 

288 Death of Agathocles. 

287 Coalition against Demetrius. He is driven out of 
Macedonia, and his dominions divided between Ly- 
simaehus and Pyrrhus. 

Demetrius sails to Asia. 

Pyrrhus driven out of Macedonia by Lysimachus, 
after scven montlis' possession. 

Strato suceeeds Theophrastus. 

286 Demetrius surrenders himself to Seleueus, who keeps 
him in captivity. ` 

285 Ptolemy II. Philadelphus is associated in the kingdom 
by his father. 

234 Demetrius, æt. 54, dies in captivity at Apamea, in Syria. 

283 Death of Ptolemy Sotcr, st. 84. 

281 Lysimachus is defeated and slain by Seleucus at the 
battle of Corupcdion. 

220 Seleueus murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, seven 
months after the death of Lysimachus. 

Antiochus I. the son of Seleucus, becomes King of 
Asia, Ptolemy Ceraunus King of Thraee and Mace- 
donia. 

Pyrrhus crosses into Italy. 

Irruption of the Gauls and death of Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus. He issucceeded by his brother Meleager, who 
reigns ouly two months. 

Rise of the Achæan league. 

Demosthenes honored with a statue on the motion of 
his nephew Demochares. 

Birth of Chrysippus. 

279 Antipater King of Macedonia for a short time. Sos- 
thenes, the Macedonian general, checks the Gauls. 
The Gauls, under Brennus, invade Grecce, but Bren- 
nus and a great part of his army are destroyed at 
Delphi. Death of Sosthenes. 

278 Antigonus Gonatas beeomes King of Macedonia. 

Zeno of Cittium flourished at Athens. 

275 Birth of Eratosthenes. 

974 Pyrrhus returns to Italy, 

Birth of Euphorion. 

273 Pyrrhus invades Macedonia, and expels Antigonus 

Gonatas. 

272 Pyrrhus invades Pcloponnesus, and perishes in an 
attack on Argos. Antigonus regains Macedonia. 

2;0 Death of Epieurus, æt. 72, 

262 Death of Philemon, the comic poet, mt. 97, 

251 Aratus delivers Sicyon, and unites it to the Achwan 
league. 

250 Arsaees founds the Partuian raonarchy. 

243 Aratus, a eccond time general of the Achman league, 
delivers Corinth from the Macedonians. 


He cele- 
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241 Agis IV., king of Sparta, put to death in consequence 
of his attempts to reform the state. 

239 Death of Antigonus, and accession of his son Deme- 
trius II. 

236 Cleomencs III. becomes King of Sparta. 

299 Death of Demetrius Il., and aecession of Antigonus 
Doson, who was left by Demetrius guardian of his 
son Philip. 

227 Cleomenes commences war against tho Achæan 
league. 

226 Cleomenes carries on the war with suceess against 
Aratus, who is again the general of the Achwan 
league. j 

225 Reforms of Cleomenes at Sparta. 

224 The Acha@ans call in the assistance of Antigonus Do- 
son against Cleomenes. 

222 Mantinea taken by Antigonus and Megalopolis by 
Cleomenes. 

221 Antigonus defeats Cleomenes at Sellasia, and obtains 
possession of Sparta. Cleomenes sails to Egypt, 
where he dies. Extinetion of the royal line of the 
Heraclide at Sparta. 

220 Death of Antigonus Doson, and accession of Philip 
V., æt. 17. 

The Acheans and Aratus are defeated by the Ætoli- 
ans. The Achæans apply for assistance to Philip, 
who espouses thcir eause. Commencement of the 
Social war. 

The history of Aratus endcd in this year, and that of 
Polybius commences. 

219 Sucecsses of Philip. He invades JEtolia and Elis, 
and winters at Argos. " 

Phylarchus, the historian, flourished. 

218 Continued successes of Philip. He again invades 
AXitolia, and afterward Laeonia. 

217 Third and lest year of the Social war. 
cluded. 

215 Philip coneludes a treaty with Hannibal. 

214 Eratosthenes flourished. 

213 Philip removes Aratus by poison. 

Birth of Carneades. 

219 Death of Arebimedes at the eapture of Syracuse by 
the Romans. 

211 Treaty between Rome and the JEtoliaus against Philip, 

210 The Romans take ZEgina. 

209 Philip invades Elis. 

208 Philip marehes into Peloponnesus to assist the Acha. 
ans. 

Philopcemen is elected gencral of the Achean league, 
and effects important reforms in the army. 

207 Philopoemen dcfeats and slays Maehanidas, tyrant of 
Laccdamon, at the battle of Mantinca. 

Death of Chrysippus, who was succeeded by Zeno 
of Tarsus. 

205 The /Etolians make peaee with Philip. 

Philip’s treaty with Rome. 

202 Nabis, tyrant of Laeedemon, takes Messene. 

Philip makes war upon the Rhodians and Attalus, 

201 Philopoemen, general of the Achseans, defeats Nabis. 

Philip takes Chios, and winters in Caria. 

200 Philip returus to Macedonia. War between Philip 
and Rome, which continues till B.C. 197. See the 
Roman Tables. 

Aristophanes, the grainmarian, flourished. 

197 Philip defeated at the battle of Cynoseephala. 

196 Greece deelared free by Flamininus at the Isthmian 
games. 

194 Death of Eratosthenes, et. 80. 
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192 Philopcemen defeats Nabis, who is afterward slain by 
the Altolians. Lacedeemon is added by Philopo- 
men to the Achean league. 

Antiochus comes into Greece to assist the Etolians 
against the Romans. Ie winters at Chalcis. 

1 Antiochus and the Etolians defeated by the Romans 
at the battle of Thermopyla. 

180 The Romans besiege Amphisea, and grant a truce to 
the JÉtolians. 

189 The Romans besiege Ambracia, and grant peace to 
the Atolians. 

188 Philopoemen again general of the Achwan league, sub- 
jugates Sparta, and abrogates the laws of Lycurgus. 

183 The Messenians revolt from the Achwan league. 
They capture and put to death Philoposmen, æt. 70. 


162 Polybius, the historian, carries the urn at the funeral 


of Philopeemen. 
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179 Death of Philip and accession of Perseus. 
171 War between Perseus and Rome, which continues 
till B.C. 168. See the Roman Tables. 
168 Defeat and capture of Perseus by Æmilius Paulus.. 
Division of Macedonia. 
167 One thousand of the principal Achwans are sent to 
Rome. 
Polybius is among the Achean exiles. 
151 Return of the Achwan exiles. 
149 Andriscus, pretending to be the son of Perseus, lays 
claim to the Macedonian throne. 
148 Andriscus conquered by Metellus. 
147 Macedonia reduced to the form of a Roman province. 
War between Rome and the Achwans. 
146 Destruction of Corinth by Mummius. Greece be- 
comes a Roman province. [Although this is denied, 
in an able dissertation, by C. F. Hermann.] 
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FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, B.C. 753, TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, A.D. 476. 
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753 Foundation of Rome on the Palatine Mount, on the 
Palilia, the 21st of April. ‘This is the era of Varro. 
According to Cato, Rome wes founded in D.C. 751; 
according to Polybius, in B.C. 750; according to 
Fabius Pietor, in 747. 

753 Romulus, first Roman king, reigned thirty-seven 

to years. Rape of the Sabine women. Conquest 

716 of the Creninenses, Crustumini, and Antemnates. 
War and league with the Sabines, who settle on 
the Capitoline and Quirinal, under their king Ta- 
tius. Tatius slain at Laurentum. Wars with Fi- 
dena and Veii. 

716 Interregnum for a year. 

716 Numa Pompilius, second Roman king. The length 

to of Numa’s reign is stated differently. Livy makes 

673 it 43 years; Cicero, who follows Polybius, 39 years. 
Constant peace during Numa’s reign. Institution 
of religious eeremonies and regulation of the year. 

673 Tullus Hostilius, third Roman king, reigned 32 years. 

to Destruction of Alba, and removal of its inhabitants 

641 to Rome. War with Veii and Fidene. League 
with the Latins. 

640 Aneus Marcius, fourth Roman king, reigned 24 yeara. 

to Origin of the plebeians, consisting of conquered 

616 Latins settled on the Aventine. Extension of the 
city. Ostia founded. 

616 L. Tarquinius Priscus, fifth Roman king. Greatness 

to ofthe Roman monarehy. Great publie works un- 

578 dertaken. Conquest of the Sabines and Latins. 
The senate inereased to 200. The number of the 
equites doubled. Institution of the minores gentes. 

578 Servius Tullius, sixth Roman king, reigned 44 years. 

to He adds the Esquiline and Viminalis to the city, 

534 and surrounds the eity with a stone wall. Consti- 
tution of Servius Tullius. Institution of the 30 ple- 
beian tribes, and of the comitia eenturiata. 

534 L. Tarquinius Superbus, last Roman king. The con- 

to stitution of Servius Tullius abrogated. Tarquin be- 

510 comes ruler of Latium. Makes war upon the Vol- 
scians, and conquers Suessa Pometia. Sends eolo- 
nies to Signia and Circeii. Expulsion of the Tar- 
quins and establishment of the republic. 

309 Coss. L. Junius Brutus. Slain in battle. 

L. Tarquinius Collatinus. Abdicated. 
Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus. Died. 
M. Horatius Pulvillus, 
P. Valerius Poplicola. 
War with the Etruscans, and death of Pruius in bat- 
tle. First treaty with Carthage. 
$08 Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola H. 
T. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
War with Porsena, king of Clusium. 
507 Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola HI. 
M. Horatius Pulvillus IJ. 
Dedieation of the Capitoline temple by the consul 
Horatius. 
506 Coss. Sp. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus. 
T. Herminius Aquilinus. 
505 Coss. M. Valerius Volnsua, 
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P. Postumius Tubertus. 
504 Cosa. P. Valerius Poplieola IV. 
T. Lueretius Tricipitinus II. 
Appius Claudius removes to Rome. 
503 Coss. P. Postumius Tubertus II. 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. 
Death of P. Valerius Poplicola. 
Coss. Opiter Virginius Tricostus. 
Sp. Cassius Viscellinus. 
Coss. Postumus Cominius Auruneus. 
T. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus. 

Institution of the dietatorship. T. Lartius Flavus a, 
Rufus was the first dietator, and Sp. Cassius Vie 
vellinus the first magister equitum. 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. 

M. Tullius Longus. Died. 

Coss. T. Æbutius Elva. 

P. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 

Coss. T. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus II. 

Q. Cleelius (Voleula) Sieulus. 

Dict. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. T. Abutius Elva. 

Battle of Lake Regillus, in which the Latius are de 
feated by the Romans. Some writers place this 
battle in B.C. 496, in which year Postumius was 
consul. 

Coss. A. Semprouius Atratinus. 

M. Minucius Augurinus. 

Coes. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

T. Virginius Tricostus Celiomontanus. 

Tarquinius Superbus dies at Cuma. 

5 Coss. Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 

P. Servilius Priseus Struetus. 

Oppression of the plebeians by the patricians. The 
tribes increased from 20 to 91 by the addition of the 
tribus Claudia. 

Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Cieliomontanus. 

'T. Veturius Geminus Cieurinus. 

Dict. M'. Valerius Volusus Maximus. 

Aag. Eq. Q. Servilius Priseus Structus. 

First secession of the plebs to the Sacred Mount. In- 
stitution of the Tribuni plebis and Adiles plebis, 
Colony sent to Velitree. 

Coss. Sp. Cassius Viscellinus II. 

Postumus Cominius Auruncus Il. 

Treaty with the Latins concluded by. Sp. Cassius. 
War with the Volscians, snd capture of Corioli, 

Coss. 'T. Geganius Macerinus. 

P. Minucius Augurinus. 

Famine at Rome. Colony sent to Norba. 

Coss. M. Minucius Augurinus II. 

, A. Sempronius Atratinus Il. 

M. Coriolanus gocs into exile among the Volscians, 

Coss. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. 

Sp. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus II. 

Coss. C. Julius Julus. 

P. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus. 

The Volecians, commanded by Coriolanus, attack 
tome. 


494 
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488 Coss. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 

Sex. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 
Successes of Volscians. Retreat of Coriolanus, 
Coss. T. Sicinius Sabinus. 

C. Aquilius Tuscus. 

Coss. Proculus Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 

Sp. Cassius Viscellinus III. 

League concluded by Sp. Cassius with the Hernici. 
First agrarian law proposed by Sp. Cassius. 

Coss. Ser. Cornelius Cossus Maluginensis. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Condemnation and death of Cassius. 
484 Coss. L. Æmilius Mamercus. 

K. Fabius Vibulanus. 

Coss. M. Fabius Vibulanus. 

L. Valerius Potitus. 

War with Veii, which lasts several years. Power of 
the Fabia gens. 

Coss. C. Julius Julus. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus IT. 

Coss. K. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

Coss. Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. 

M. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

Manlius falls in battle against the Etruscans. 

Coss. K. Fabius Vibulanus III. 

T. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 

The Fabia gens undertakes the war with Veli, and 
stations itself on the Cremera. 

Coss. L., Emilius Mamercus Il. 

C. Servilius Structus Ahala. Died. 

Opiter Virginius Tricostus Esquilinus. 
Coss. C. Horatius Pulvillus. 

T. Menenius Lanatus. 

Destruction of the Fabii at the Cremera. 

Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 

Sp. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

The Veientes take the Janiculum. 

5 Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 

Impeachment of the ex-consul Servilius by the trib- 
unes. 

Coss. A. Manlius Vulso. 

L. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

The census taken. Lustrum VIH. Forty years’ truce 
with Veil. 

Coss. L. /Emilius Mamercus III. 

Vopiscus Julius Julus. 

Murder of the tribune Genucius. 

Coss. L. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus. 

P. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

Publilius Volero, trib. pl., proposes tlie Publilia lex. 

Coss. Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus. 

Publilius, again elected trib. pl, carries the Publilia 
lex, which enacted that the plebeian magistrates 
should be elected by the comitia tributa. Wars 
with the /Equians and Volscians. Ap. Claudius, 
the consul, deserted by his army. 

Coss. L. Valerius Pc titus II. 

Ti. Amilius Mamercus. 

unpeachment of the ex-consul Ap. Claudius, who 
dies before his trial. 

Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus C:eliomontanus. 

T. Numicius Priscus. 

Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus II. 

Q. Servilius Priscus Structus. 
Antium taken by the Romans. 
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467 Coss. Ti. /Emilius Mamercus II. 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Colony sent to Antium. 
466 Coss. Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 
Q. Servilius Priscus Structus II. 
465 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus II. 
T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus UL 
War with the Æquians. 
461 Coss. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 
Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 
War with the Aquians. 
463 Coss. P. Servilius Priscus Structus. 
L. JEbutius Elva. 
Pestilence at Itome. 
462 Coss. L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
'T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinua. 

C. Terentillus Arsa, trib. pl, proposes a revision of 
the laws. The consuls triumph over the Volscians 
and /Equians. 

461 Coss. P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus. 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. 

Struggles between the patricians and plebeians re- 
specting the law of Terentillus, which are contin- 
ued till B.C. 454. Accusation and condemnation 
of K. Quinctius, the son of Cincinnatus. 

460 Coss. C. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 
P. Valerius Poplicola II. Died 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
During the contentions of the patricians and plebei- 


ans, the Capitol is seized by Herdonius. The con 
sul Valerius is killed in recovering it. 
459 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus IIT. 
L. Cornclius Maluginensis. 
War with the Volscians and 7Equiens. Antium re- 


volts, and is conquered. Peace with the Aquians, 
458 Coss. L. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus. 
C. Nautius Rutilus II. 
Dict. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
Mag. Eq. L. Tarquitius Flaccus. 

War with the Æquians and Sabines. The Roman 
army shut in by the enemy, but delivered by the 
dictator Cincinnatus. 

457 Coss. C. Horatius Pulvillus II. 
Q. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus. 

Tribunes of the plebs increased from five to ten. 

456 Coss. M. Valerius (Lactuca) Maximus. 
Sp. Virginius Tricostus Celiomontanus. 

The Mons Aventinus is assigned to the plebeians by 
the law of the tribune Icilius. 

455 Coss. T. Romilus Rocus Vaticanus. 
C. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 

Victory over the Aiquians. 

454 Coss. Sp. Tarpcius Montanus Capitolinus. 
A. Aternius Varus Fontinalis. 

The patricians yield. See B.C.461. 'Three commie- 
sioners are scnt into Greece to become acquainted 
with the Grecian laws. 

453 Coss. Sex. Quinctilius Varus. 
P. Curiatius Festus Trigeminus. 

A famine and pestilence. 

452 Coss. P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus. 
T. Menenius Lanatus. 

The ambassadors return from Greece. It is resolved 
to appoint Decemviri, from whom there should be 
no appeal (provocatio). 

451 Coss. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis Sabinus IL 
Abdicated. 


T. Genucius Augurinus. Abdicated. 
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451 Decemviri. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis Sabi- 


nus. 
T. Genucius Augurinus. 
Sp. Veturius Crassus Cicurinus 
C. Julius Julus. 
A. Manlius Vulso. 
Ser. Sulpicius Carnerinus Cornutus. 
P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus. 
P. Curiatius Festus Trigeminus. 
T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 
Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 
Laws of the Ten Tables promulgated. 
30 Decemviri. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis Sabi- 
nus II. 
M. Cornelius Maluginensis. 
L. Sergius Esquilinus. 
L. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus. 
T. Antonius Merenda. 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Q. Poetilius Libo Visolus. 
K. Duilius Longus. 
Sp. Oppius Coruicen. 
M’. Rabuleius. 

Two additional tables are added, thus making tho 
laws of the Twelve Tables. 

449 Coss. L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus. 
M. Horatius Barbatus, 

The decemvirs continue illegally in the possession of 
power. In consequence of the death of Virginia, 
the plebeians secede to the Mons Sacer. The de- 
cemvirs deposed, and the old form of government 
restored. Valerius and Horatius appointed consuls. 
The Leges Valeriw Horatio increase the power 
of the plebeians. Successful war of the consuls 

: against the JEquians and Sabines. 
448 Coss. Lar Herminius 7Equilinus (Continisanus). 
T. Virginius Tricostus Celiomontanus. 
Lex Trebonia. 
447 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus. 
C. Julius Julus. 

The quiestors are for the first time elected by the 
people, having been previously appointed by the 
consuls. 

446 Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus IV. 
Agrippa Furius Medullinus Fusus. 
War with the Volscians and Aquians. 
445 Coss. M. Genucius Augurinus. 
C. Curtius Philo. 

Lex Canuleia establishes connubium between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians: it is proposed to elect the 
consuls from the patricians and plebeians, but it is 
enacted that Tribuni militum with consular power 
shall be elected indifferently from the two orders. 

444 Coss. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 
L. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Three Tribuni militum with consular power appoint- 
ed, but they are compelled to abdicate from a defect 
in the auspices. Consuls appointed in their place. 

443 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus II. 
T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus Y, 

Censores. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

L. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Institution of the censorship. The history of Dionys- 
ius breaks off in this year. Victory over the Vol. 
scians. 

442 Coss. M. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Postumus A butius Elva Cornicen. 

Colony founded at Ardea. 
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441 Coss. C. Furius Pacilus Fusus. 
M’. Papirius Crassus. 

440 Coss. Proculus Geganius Maccrinus. 
L. Menenius Lanntus. 

A famine at Rome, A Praefectus Annone appointet 
for the first time. Sp. Melius distributes corn te 
the poor. 

439 Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus VI. 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. 

Dict. L. Quinctius Cincinnatua II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 

Sp. Melius summoned before the dictator, and kile. 
by the magister equitum when he refused to obey 
the summons. 

438 III. Tribuni Militum consulari potestate (Liv., iv., 16). 

The inhabitants of Fidene revolt, and place them- 
selves under the protection of Veii. Murder ef the 
Roman ambassadors. 

437 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus III. 
L. Sergius (Fidenas). 

Dict. Mam. /Emilius Mamercinus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

Fidens reconquered. The Veientes defeated. 

436 Coss. M. Cornelius Malugineneis. 
L. Papirius Crassus. 

435 Coss. C. Julius Julus II. 
L. Virginius Tricostus. 

Dict. Q. Servilius Priscus Structus (Fidenas). 

Mag. Eq. Postumus ¿Ebutius Elva Cornicen. 

Censs. C. Furius Pacilus Fusus. 

M. Geganius Macerinus. 
434 III. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv., 23.) 
433 III. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 25.) 

Dict. Mam. /Emilius Mamercinus II. 

Mag. Eq. A. Postumius Tubertue, 

The Ler Emilia of the dictator limits the duration 
of the censorship to eighteen months. 

432 III. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 25.) 
431 Coss. T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus, 
C. Julius Mento. 

Dict. A. Postumius Tubertus, 

Mag. Eq. L. Julius Julus. 

Great victory over the JEquians and Volsciams 0% 
Mount Algidus. 

430 Coss. C. Papirius Crassus. 
L. Julius Julus. 
429 Coss. L. Sergius Fidenas II. 
Hostus Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
428 Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus. 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus II. 
427 Coss. C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus II. 

War declared against Veii by the vote of the eonsttin 
centuriata. 

426 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 31.) 

Dict. Mam. ¿Emilius Mamercinus III. 

Mag. Eq. A. Cornelius Cossus, 

War with Veii, Fidenz again revolts, is retaken end 
destroyed. 

425 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv., 35.) 

Truce with Veii for twenty years. 

424 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv., 35.) 

Censs. L. Julius Julus. 

L. Papirius Crassus. 
423 Coss. C. Sempronius Atratinus. 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 

War with the Volscians. Vulturnum taken by the 

Samnites. 
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422 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv. 42.) 

421 Coss. N. Fabius Vibulanus. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus. 

The number of the questors increased from two to 
four. 

420 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 44) 

Conquest of the Greek city of Cume by the Campa- 
nians. 

419 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv, 44) 

418 III. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv, iv., 45) 

Dict. Q. Servilius Priscus Fidenas If. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius (Structus) Axilla, 

Censs. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

Mam. /Emilius Mamercinus. 

Defeat of the Æquians, Lavici taken, and a colony 
sent thither. 

417 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 

416 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 

415 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 

414 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv., 49.) 

War with the Alquians. Bola conquered. Postu- 
mius, the consular tribune, killed by the soldiers. 
From this time the power of the Equians and 
Volscians declines, chiefly through the increasing 
might of the Samnites. 

413 Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

L. Furius Medullinus. 
412 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus Ambustus. 
C. Furius Pacilus. 
411 Coss. M. Papirius Mugillanus. 
C. Nautius Rutilus. 
410 Coss. M’. /Emilius Mamercinus. 
C. Valerius Potitus Volusus. 

M. Menius, tribune ofthe plebs, proposes an agrarian 
law. 

409 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Cossus. 

L. Furius Medullinus II. 

Three of the four questors are plebeians, being the 
first time that the plebeians had obtained this office. 

408 III. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. iv., 56.) 

Dict. P. Cornelius Rutilus Cossus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius (Structus) Ahala. 

407 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 57.) 

Expiration of the truce with Veii See B.C. 425. 
The truce was made for twenty years; but the 
years were the old Roman years of ten months. 
The Romans defeated by the Volscians. 

406 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 58.) 

War with the Volscians. Anxur, afterward called 
Tarracina, taken. War declared against Veii. Pay 
decreed by the senate to the Roman soldiers for the 
first time. 1 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 

Siege of Veii, which lasts ten years. See B.C. 396. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 61.) 

An eclipse of the sun recorded in the Annales Maxi- 
mi as occurring on the Nones of June. (Cic., de 
Rep., i., 16.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 1.) 

Censs. M. Furius Camillus. 

M. Postumius Albinus Regillensis, 

Livy counts the censors among the consular tribunes, 
whom he accordingly makes eight in number. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 8.) 

Defeat of the Romans before Veii. Anxurrecovered 
by the Volscians. 

401 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 

400 VI Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 

62 


(Lir. iv., 47.) 
(Liv., iv., 47.) 
(Liv., iv., 49.) 


405 (Liv. iv. 61) 


404 


(Liv., v., 10.) 
(aia TED 
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400 Anxur recovered by the Romana. 

399 VI. Trib, Mil. cons. pot, (Liv., v., 13.) 

A pestilence at Rome. A Lectisternium instituted 
for the first time. 

398 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 14.) 

An embassy sent to consult the oracle at Delphi. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. v., 16.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 18.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

Capture of Veii by the dictator Camillus. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 24.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 26.) 

Peace made with the Falisci. 

Coss. L. Valerius Potitus. Abdicated. 

P. Cornclius Maluginensis Cossus. Abdicated. 
L. Lucretius Flavus (Tricipitinus). 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Censs. L. Papirius Cursor. 
C. Julius Julue. Died. 
M. Cornelius Malugincusis. 

Distribution of the Veientine territory among the 
plebeians. 

Coss. L. Valerius Potitus. 

M. Manlius Capitolinus. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 32.) 

Camillus banished. War with Volsinii. The Gauls 
invade Etruria and lay siege to Clusium. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., V., 36.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus II. 

Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Potitus. 

ROME TAKEN BY THE GAULS. The Romans are de- 
feated at the battle of thc Allia on the 16th of July 
(Niebuhr, vol. ii, note 1179), and the Gauls entered 
Romc on the third day after thc battle. Camillus 
recalled from exile and appointed dictator. The 
Gauls leave Rome after holding it seven months. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 1.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus III. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius Ahala. 

Rome rebuilt. The Latins and Hernicans renounce 
their alliance with Rome. Rome attacked by the 
surrounding nations, but Camillus gains victories 
over them. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi, 4.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 5.) 

The number of the Roman tribes increased from 21 
to 25, by the addition of four new tribes, the Stella- 
tina, Tromentina, Sabatina, and Arniensis. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 6.) 

Defeat of the Antiates and Etruscans. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 11.) 

Dict. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

Mag. Eq. T. Quinctius Capitolinus. 

Defeat of the Volscians. A colony founded at Satri- 
cum. The patricians accuse M. Manlius Capitoli- 
nus of aspiring to royal power. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 18.) 

Manlius is brought to trial, condemned, and put to 
death. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi, 21.) 

The Ager Pomptinus assigned to the plebeians. A 
colony founded at Nepcte. 


397 
396 


395 
324 


393 


390 


389 


388 


387 


386 


385 


384 


382 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi, 22.) 
War with Preneste. 
381 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 22.) 


War with Praeneste and the Volscians. 
380 VL Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi., 27.) 
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377 
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375 
to 
371 


370 


369 
368 


367 


366 


365 


364 


363 
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Cenas. C. Sulpicius Camerinus. Abdicated. 
Sp. Postumius Regillensis Albinus. 

Dict. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 

Mag. Eq. A. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Preneste taken by the dictator. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 30.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi., 31.) 

Censs. Sp. Servilius Priscus. 

Q. Clælius Siculus. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi, 32.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. ‘Their names are not men- 
tioned by Livy, but Diodorus (xv., 71) has pre- 
served the names of four of them. 

The RoGATIONES Licinize proposed by C. Licinius 
and L. Sextius, the tribunes of the people, to im- 
prove the condition of the plebcians, and to in- 
crease their political power. 

C. Licinius and L, Sextius re-elected tribunes every 
year; and as the patricians would not allow the 
Rogations to become laws, the tribunes prevented 
the election of all patrician magistrates during thesc 
years. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi, 36.) 

C. Licinius and L. Sextius, who are again elected 
tribunes, allow consular tribunes to be chosen this 
year, on account of the war with Velitrm. Licini- 
us and Sextius eontinue to be re-clected down to 
B.C. 367. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 36.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 38.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus IV. 

Mag. Eq. L. Æmilius Mamercinus. 

Dict. P. Manlius Capitolinus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Licinius Calvus. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv. vi, 42) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus V. 

Mag. Eq. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 

The RoGATIONES L1CINIA passed. Onc of the con- 
suls was to be chosen from the plebeians; but a 
new magistracy was instituted, the preetorship, 
which was to be confined to the patricians. Ca. 
millus, the dictator, conquers the Gauls, and dedi- 
cates a temple to Concordia to celebrate the recon- 
ciliation of the two orders. 

Coss. L. Æmilius Mamercinus. 

L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 

Censs. A. Postumius Regillensis Albinus. 

C. Sulpicius Peticus. 

FIRST PLEBEIAN CONSUL, L. Sextius. 

Frrst PræTor, L. Furius Camillus. 

Coss. L. Genucius Aventinensis. 

Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Pestilence at Rome. Death of Camillus. 
Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus. 

C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 

The pestilence continues. Ludi scenici first insti- 
tuted. 

Coss. Cn. Genucius Aventinensis. 

L. Æmilius Mamercinus If. 

Dict. L. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Pinarius Natta. 

Censs. M. Fabius Ambustus. 

L. Furius Medullinus, 

Coss. Q. Servilius Ahala IL 

L. Genucius Aventinensis II. 

Dict, Ap. Claudius Crassinns Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Scapula. 

Half of the Tribuni Militum for the first time elected 


Died. 
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361 


360 


399 


358 


357 


356 


351 


by the people. Earthquake at Rome. Selí-devo» 
tion of Curtius. 

Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus II. 

C. Licinius Calvus Stolo II. 

Dict. T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus. 

Mag. Eq. Ser. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

Invasion of the Gauls. T. Manlius kills a Gaul in sim 
gle combat, and acquires the surname of Torquatus. 

Coss. C. Poetelius Libo Visolus. 

M. Fabius Ambustus. 

Dict. Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Mag. Eq. T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Crispi- 
nus. 

War with the Gauls and Tiburtines, who are defeated 
by the dictator. 

Coss. M. Popilius Leenas. 

Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

Coss. C. Fabius Ambustus. 

C. Plautius Proculus. 

Dict. C. Sulpicius Peticus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Valerius Poplicola. 

Plautius defeats the Hernicans, and Sulpicius the 
Gauls. Fabius fights unsuccessfully against the 
Tarquinienses. Renewal of the alliance with La- 
tium. Lex Poetelia de ambitu, proposed by the trib- 
une Poetelius. The number of tribes increased 
from 25 to 27 by the addition of the Pomptina and 
Publilia. 

Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus. 

Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus II. 

Lex Duilia et Mania de unciario fenore, restoring the 
rate of interest fixed by the Twelve Tables. Lex 
Manlia de vicesima manumissorum. 

Privernum taken. C. Licinius fined for an infraction 
of his own law. 

Coss. M. Fabius Ambustus II. 

M. Popilius L:enas II. 

Dict. C. Martius Rutilus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Plautius Proculus. 

First PLEBEIAN Dictator, C. Marcius Rutilus, con» 
quers the Etruscans. 

Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus III. 

M. Valerius Poplicola. 


Both consuls patricians, in violation of the Licinian 
law. 
Coss. M. Fabius Ambustus III. 
T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus. 
Both consuls again patricians. League with the Sam- 
nites. 
Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus IV. 
M. Valcrius Poplicola IL. 
Dict. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
Mag. Eq. A. Cornclius Cossus Arvina. 
War with Cure and Tarquinii. Truce made with 
Cwre for 100 ycars. 
Coss. P, Valcrius Poplicola. 
C. Marcius Rutilus II. 
Dict. C. Julius Julus. 
Mag. Eq. L. Æmilius Mamercinus., 
Quinqueviri Mensarii appointed for a general liquida» 
tion of debts. 
Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus V. 
T, Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus IL 
Dict. M. Fabius Ambustus. 
Mag. Eq. Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Censs. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 


Finer PLEBEIAN CENSOR, C. Marcius Rutilus. War 
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with the Tarquinienses, to whom a truce for 40 
years is granted. 
350 Coss. M. Popilius Lænas II. 
L. Cornelius Scipio. 

Dict. L. Furius Camillus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Scipio. 

The Gauls defeated by the consul Popilius. 

449 Coss. L. Furius Camillus. 
Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. Died. 

Dict. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus II. 

Mag. Eq. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina II. 

Both consuls patricians. The Gauls defeated by the 
consul Camillus. M. Valerius Corvus kills a Gau! 
in single combat. 

348 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus. 
M. Popilius Leenas IV. 

Dict. C. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. C. Livius Denter. 

Renewal of the treaty with Carthage. 

347 Coss. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
I C. Plautius Venno Hypseus. 
Reduction of the rate of intercst. 
346 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus II. 
C. Poetelius Libo Visolus. 

Second celebration of the Ludi Sæculares. 

with the Volscians. Satricum taken. 
345 Coss. M. Fabius Dorso. 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus, 

Diet. L. Furius Camillus 11. 

Mag. Eq. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

War with the Aurunci. 

344 Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus III. 
T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus II. 

Dict. P. Velcrius Poplicola. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Fabius Ambustus. 

ZEdes Monet: dedicated. 

343 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus III. 
A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 

FIRST SAMNITE Wan. The Campanians place them- 
selves under the protection of the Romans, who 


War 


send the two consuls against the Samnites. Vale- 
rius dcfeats the Samnites at Mount Gaurus. 
349 Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus IV. 
Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Dict. M. Valerius Corvus.’ 
Mag. Eq. L. Æmilius Mamercinus Privernas. 
Insurrection of the Roman army at Capua. Various 


concessions made to the plcbeians: that no one 
should hold the same magistracy till after the ex- 
piration of ten years, that no one should hold two 
magistracies in the same year, and that both con- 
suls might be plebeians. Lex Genucia forbade the 
taking of interest. 
341 Coss. C. Plautius Venno Hypseus II. 
L. ZEinilius Mainercinus Privernas, 
Peace and alliance with the Samnites. 
340 Coss. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus II. 
P. Decius Mus. 

Dict. L. Papirius Crassus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Cursor. 

LATIN Wan. Self-devotion of Decius and defeat of 
the Latins at Mount Vesuvius. The Latins become 
the subjects of Rome. 

339 Coss. Ti. Æmilius Mamercinus. 
Q. Publilius Philo. 

Dict. Q. Publilius Philo. 

Mag. Eq. D. Junius Brutus Sceva. 

The Latins renew the war and are defeated. The 
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Leges Publili:e, proposed by the dictator, (1.) give 
to the plcbiscita the force of leges (ut plebiscita om- 
nes Quirites tenerent); (2.) abolish the veto of the 
curiz on the measures of the comitia centuriata h 
(3.) enact that one of the censors must be a ple- 
beian. 
338 Coss. L. Furius Camillus. 
C. Mænius. 
Subjugation of Latium concluded. 
337 Coss. C. Sulpicius Longue. 
P. Ælius Pætus. 

Dict. C. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis, 

Mag. Eg. C. Claudius Hortator. 

First PLEBEIAN PraTor, Q. Publilius Philo. The 
pretorship was probably thrown open to the ple- 
beians by his laws. 

336 Coss. L. Papirius Crassus. 
K. Duilius. 

Peace with the Gauls. 

335 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus (Calenus) IV. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 

Dict. L. Æmilius Mamercinus Privernas. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Publilius Philo. 

Cales taken. . 

334 Coss. T. Veturius Calvinus. 
Sp. Postumius Albinus (Caudinus). 

Dict. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Antonius. 

Colony sent to Cales. 

333 Coss. (L. Papirius Cursor. 
C. Poctelius Libo Visolus IT.) 

The consuls of this ycar are not mentioned by any 
ancient authority, and are inserted here on com 
jecturc. 

332 Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina II. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

Dict. M. Papirius Crassus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

Censs. Q. Publilius Philo. 

Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

The civitas given to the Acerrani. Two new tribes 
added, Macia and Scaptia. The Samnites and Lu- 
canians fight with Alexander, king of Epirus, who 
makes a trcaty with the Romans. 

331 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 
Dict. Cn. Quintilius Varus, 
Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Potitus. 
330 Coss. L. Papirius Crassus II. 
L. Plautius Venno. 

Revolt of Fundi and Privernum. 

329 Coss. L. ¿Emilius Mamercinus Privernas II. 
C. Plautius Decianus. 
Privernum taken. ‘The civitas given to the Priver» 
nates. A colony sent to Anxur (Tarracina). 
328 Coss. C. Plautius Decianus (Venox) II. 
P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 
A colony sent to Fregella. 
397 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Q. Publilius Philo II. 

Dict. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Mag. Eq. Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

War with Palwpolis. 

396 Coss. C. Poetelius Libo Visolus III. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus (Cursor IL). 

SECOND Samnite Wan  Palepolis taken. Lex Pæ- 
telia et Papiria enacted that no plebeian should be- 
come a nexus. 
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325 Coss. L. Furius Camillus II. 


D. Junius Brutus Scava. 
Dict. L. Papirius Cursor. 


Mag. Eg. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. Abdicated. 


L. Papirius Crassus. 


394 The Dictator and Magister Equitum continued in of- 
fice this year by a decree of the senate, without any 


consuls. Defeat of the Samnites. 
323 Coss. C. Sulpicius Longus II. 
Q. Aulius Ccrretanus. 
322 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
L. Fulvius Curvus. 
Dict. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 
Mag. Eq. M. Fabius Ambustus. 
'The Samnites defeated. 
321 Coss. T. Veturius Calvinus II. 
Sp. Postumius Albinus II. 
Dict. Q. Fabius Ambustus. 
Mag. Eq. P. JElius Petus. 
Dict. M. /Emilius Papus. 
Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Flaccus. 


Surrender of the Roman army to the Samnites at the 
The Romans refuse to ratify thc 
peace with the Samnites made by the consul, and 


Caudine Forks. 


continue the war. 
320 Coss. Q. Publilius Philo III. 
L. Papirius Cursor II. (IIL). 
Dict. C. Manius. 
Mag. Eq. M. FosKus Flaccinator. 
Dict. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Cursor II. 
Dict. Y. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Crassus. 
319 Coss. L. Papirius Cursor III. (Mugillanus). 
Q. Aulus Cerretanus II. 
Defeat of the Samnites by Papirius. 
318 Coss. M. Foslius Flaccinator. 
L. Plautius Venno. 
Censs. L. Papirius Crassus. 
C. Mienius. 
Truce made with the Samnites for two years. 
new tribes added, Ufentina and Falerina. 
317 Coss. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Q. 7Emilius Barbula. 
-316 Coss. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 
M. Popilius Lænas. 
Dict. L. Æmilius Mamercinus Privernas IT. 
Mag. Eq. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
The Samnites renew the war. 
315 Coss. Q. Publilius Philo IV. 
L. Papirius Cursor IV. 
Dict. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
Mag. Eq. Q. Aulius Cerretanus, Slain in battle. 
C. Fabius Ambustus, 
314 Coss. M. Poetelius Libo. 
C. Sulpicius Longus III. 
Dict. C. Manius II. 
Mag. Eq. M. Foslius Flaccinator IL 
Victory over the Samnites. 
gation of the Campanians. 
313 Coss. L. Papirius Cursor V. 
C. Junius Bubuleus Brutus II. 


Colonies founded by the Romans at Saticula, Suessa, 


and tlie island Pontia. 
312 Coss. M. Valerius Maximus. 
P. Decius Mus, 
Dict. C. Sulpicius Longus. 
Mag. Eq. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
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Insurrection and subju- 
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Censs. Ap. Claudius Caecus. 
C. Plautius (Venox). 

The censor Claudius constructs the Via Appia and 
the Aqua Appia; and, in order to gain popularity, 
distributes the libertini among all the tribes. 

Coss. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus TIL 

Q. Æmilius Barbula II. 

The Etruscans declare war against the Romans, but 
are defeated. Victory over the Samnites. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus II. 

C. Marcius Rutilus (Censorinus). 

The Etruscans again defeated. Ap. Claudius contin. 
ues censor after the abdication of his colleague, in 
defiance of the Lex Emilia. The Samnites and 
Etruscans defeated. 

Dict. L. Papirius Cursor II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus 1I. 

No consuls this year. The Samnites and Etruscans 
again defeated. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus III, 

P. Decius Mua II. 

The Samnites again defeated. War with the Marsi 
and Peligni. 

Coss. Ap. Claudius C:ecus. 

L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
Censs. M. Valerius Maximus. 
C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Fabius, proconsul, defeats the Samnites at Allifo». 
Coss. P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Q. Marcius Tremulus. 

Dict. P. Cornclius Scipio Barbatus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Decius Mus. 

Insurrection and subjugation of the Hernicans. 

Coss. L. Postumius Megellus. 

Ti. Minucius Augurinus. Slain in battle. 
M. Fulvius Curvus Peetinus. 

Victorious campaign against the Samnites. 
num taken. 

Coss. P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 

P. Sempronius Sophus. 
Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
P. Decius Mus. 

Peace concluded with the Samnites. The 7Equians 
defeated with great slaughter. Peace with the 
Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni. The ccnsors place all 
the libertini in the four city tribes. 

Cn. Flavius makes known the civile jus, and publish- 
es a calendar of the dies fasti and nefasti. 

Coss. L. Genucius Aventinensis. 

Ser. Cornelius Lentulus (Rufinus). 

Colonies sent to Sora and Alba. 

Coss. M. Livius Dentcr. 

M. ZEmilius Paullus. 

Dict. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 

Mag. Eg. M. Titinius. 

The ZEquians renew the war, but are easily defeated 
by the dictator. 

Dict. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus II. 

Mag. Eq. M. JEmilius Paullus. 

Dict. M. Valcrius Corvus II. 

Mag. Eg. C. Sempronius Sophus. 

No consuls this year. War with the Marsi and Etrus- 
eans. 

Coss. Q. Appulcius Pansa. 

M. Valerius Corvus V. 

The Lex Ogulnia increases the number of the pon- 
tiffs and augurs, and enacts that four of the pontiffs 
and five of the augurs ehall always be plebeians. 
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300 The Lex Valeria de provocatione re-enacted the former 
law, which had been twice before passed on the 
proposition of different members of the same gens. 

299 Coss. M. Fulvius Peetinus, 

T. Manlius Torquatus. 
M. Valerius Corvus VI. 
Censs. P. Sempronius Sophus. 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 

Two new tribes formed, the Aniensis and Terentina. 
A colony sent to Narnia among the Umbrians, 

398 Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio. 

Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centumalus. 

Tirrp SawmNirTE War. The Samnites invade the 
territory of the Lucanians, the allies of the Romans, 
which occasions a war. The Samnites defeated at 
Bovianum; the Etruscans at Volaterre. Colony 
founded at Carseoli. 

297 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus IV. 

P. Decius Mus III. 

‘The war continued in Samnium. The Etruscans re- 
main quiet this year. 

Coss. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens II. 

Ap. Claudius C:ecus II. 
The war continued in Samnium, and also in Etruria. 
Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus V. 

P. Decius Mus IV. 

Great defeat of the Samnites, Etruscans, Umbrians, 
and Gauls at Sentinum. 

Coss. L. Postumius Megellus II. 

M. Atilius Regulus. 

Censg. P. Cornelius Arvina. 

C. Marcius Rutilus (Censorinus). 

War continued in Samnium and Etruria. Three 
cities in Etruria, Volsinii, Perusia, and Arretium, 
sue for peace: a truce is made with them for 40 
years. 

Coss. L. Papirius Cursor. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 

The Samnites defeated with great loss. 
dial set up at Rome. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges. 

D. Junius Brutus Seva. 

The consul Fabius defeated by the Samnites; but his 
father, Q. Fabius Maximus, gains a great victory 
over the Samnites, from which they never recover. 
Pontius, the Samnite general, taken prisoner. 

Coss. L. Postumius Megellus III. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubuleus. 

The Samnites hopelessly continue the struggle. 
minium taken. A colony sent to Venusia. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 

M*. Curius Dentatus. 

Both consuls invade Samnium. The Samnites sub- 
mit, and sue for peace. Conclusion of the Samnite 
wars, Which had lasted 53 years. See B.C. 343. 

Coss. M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus, 

Q. Cedicius Noctua. 

Triuimviri Capitales instituted. Colonies sent to Cas- 
trum, Sena, and Hadria. 

Coss. Q. Marcius Tremulus IT. 

P. Cornelius Arvina II. 
Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Nautius Rutilus. 
286 Coss. M. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 
C. £lius Pætur. 

Dict. Q. Hortensius. 

Last secession of the plebs. The Lex Hortensia of 
the dictator confirms more fully the privileges of 
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the plebeians. The Lex Mania was very probably 
passed in this year. 
285 Coss. C. Claudius Canina. 


M. Æmilius Lepidus. 
Coss. C. Servilius Tucca. 

L. Cecilius Metellus Denter. 
Coss. P. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus. 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 
Censs. . , 


Q. Cedicius Noctua. — 4bdicated, 

The Gauls besiege Arretium, and defeat the Romans, 
In the course of the saine year the Gauls and Etrus- 
cans are defeated by the Romans. 

Coss. C. Fabricius Luscinus. 

Q. Æmilius Papus. 

The Boii defeated: peace made with them. The 
Samnites revolt, but arc defeated together with the 
Lucanians ard Bruttians. The Romans relieve 
Thurii. The Tarentines attack a Roman fleet. 

Coss. L. Æmilius Barbula. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. 

PYRRIUS ARRIVES IN IraLy. He came upon the in- 
vitation of the Tarentines, to assist them in their 
war against the Romans. 

Coss. P. Valerius Lævinus. 

Ti. Coruneanius. 
Dict. Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 


Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 
The Romans defeated by Pyrrhus near Heraclea. 
Coss. P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 
P. Decius Mus. 

The Romans again defeated by Pyrrhus near Ascu- 
lum. 

Coss. C. Fabrieius Luscinus II. 

Q. Amilius Papus II. 

Pyrrhus paeses over into Sicily. The Romans carry 
on the war with suecess against the nations of 
Southern Italy, who had sided with Pyrrhus. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Rufinus II. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubuleus II. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges II. 

C. Genucius Clepsina. 
Dict. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 


279 


Pyrrhus returns to Italy. 
Coss. M’. Curius Dentatus IT. 
L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Censs. C. Fabricius Luscinus. 
Q. ZEmilius Papus. 
Total defeat of Pyrrhus near Beneventum. He leaves 
Italy. 
Coss. M’. Curius Dentatus HI. 
Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 
Coss. C. Claudius Canina II. 
C. Fabius Dorso Licinus. Died. 
C. Fabricius Luscinus IIT. 
Embassy from Ptolemmus Philadelphus to Rome. 
Colonies sent to Posidonia and Cosa. 
Coss. L. Papirius Cursor II. 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus II. 
Censs. M’. Curius Dentatus. 
L. Papirius Cursor. 
Conclusion of the war in Southern Italy. Tarentum 
submits. 
271 Coss. C. Quinctius Claudus. 
L. Genucius Clepsina. 
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Ihegium is taken, and the soldiers of the Campanian 
legion, who had seized the city, are taken to Rome 
and put to death. 

Coss. C. Genucius Clepsina H. 

Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 
Coss. Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
C. Fabius Pictor. 
Silver money first coined at Rome. 
Coss. Ap. Claudius Crassus Rufus. 
P. Sempronius Sophus. 

The Picentines defeated and submit to the Romans. 
Colonies founded at Ariminum and Beneventum. 

Coss. M. Atilius Regulus, 

L. Julius Libo. 
The Sallentines defeated and Brundisium taken. 
Coss. N. Fabius Pictor. 
D. Junius Pera. 

The Sallentines submit. 
pleted. 

Coss. Q Fabius Maximus Gurges HI. 

L. Mamilius Vitulus. 

Censs. Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 

C. Marcius Rutilus II. (Censorinus). 

Coss. Ap. Claudius Caudex. 

M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Frrst Punic War. First year. The consul Claudi. 
us crosses over into Sicily, and defeats the Cartha- 
ginians and Syracusans. Gladiators exhibited for 
the first time at Rome. 

Coss. M'. Valerius Maximus (Messala). 

M’. Otacilius Crassus. 

Dict. Cn. Fulvius Maximus Centumalus. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Marcius Philippus. 

Second year of the first Punic war. 'The two consuls 
cross over into Sicily, and raise the sicge of Messa- 
na. Hiero makes peace with the Romans, 

Coss. L. Postumius (Megellus). 

Q. Mamilius Vitulus. 

Third year of the first Punic war. The two consuls 
lay siege to Agrigentum, which iz taken after a 
siege of seven months. 

Coss. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

T. Otacilius Crassus. 

Fourth year of the first Punic wer. 
ans ravage the coast of Italy. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asing. 

C. Duilius. 

Fifth year of the first Punic war. The Romans first 
build a fleet. The consul Duiliue gains a victory 
by sea over the Carthaginians. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio. 

C. Aquilius Florus. 

Sixth year of the first Punic war. The consul Cor- 
nelius attacks Sardinia and Coreics. His colleague 
carries on the war in Sicily. 

Coss. A. Atilius Calatinus. 

C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 

Cersz. C. Duilius. 

L. Cornelius Scipio. 

Seventh year of the first Punic war. The two con- 
suls carry on the war in Sicily, but without much 
BUCCEEE. 

Coss. C. Atilius Regulus (Serranus). 

Cn. Cornelius Blazio IT. 

Dict. Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Letorius Planciunus. 

Eighth year of the first Punic war. The consul Atili- 
us gains a naval victory off Tyndarie. 


Subjugation of Italy com- 


The Carthagini- 


256 Coss. L. Manlius Vulso Longus. 


Q. Ceedicius. Died. 
M. Atilius Regulus II. 

Ninth year of the first Punic war. ‘he two consuls, 
Manlius and Regulus, defeat the Carthaginians by 
sea and land in Africa. Success of the Roman 
arms in Africa. Manlius returns to Rome with 
part of the army. Regulus remains in Africa. 


955 Coss. Ser. Fulvius Pætinus Nobilior. 


M. Amilius Paullus. 

Tenth year of the first Punic war. Regulus contin 
ues the war in Africa with great success, defeats the 
Carthaginians, and takes Tunis, but is afterward 
defeated by the Carthaginians under the command 
of Xanthippus, and taken prisoner. The Romane 
equip a large fleet, which defeats the Carthaginians, 
and carries off from Africa the survivors of the 
army of Regulus; but on its return to Italy it is 
wrecked, and most of the ships are destroyed. 


254 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina II. 


A. Atilius Calatinus IL 
Eleventh year of the first Punic war. The Romans, 
in three months, build another fleet of 220 ships. 
'They take Panormus. 


253 Coss. Cn. Servilius Caepio. 


C. Sempronius Blasus. 

Censs. D. Junius Pera. Abdicated, 

L. Postumius Megellus. Died. 

Twelfth year of the first Punic war. The two eor- 
suls ravage the coast of Africa. On their return te 
Italy, the Roman fleet is again wrecked. The ser- 
ate resolve not to build another fleet. Tib. Corun- 
canius the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus. 


952 Coss. C. Aurelius Cotta. 


P. Servilius Geminus. 
Censs. M'. Valerius Maximus Messala. 
P. Sempronius Sophus. 
Thirteenth year of the first Punic war. The two cos- 
guls carry on the war in Sicily. Capture of Himera, 


251 Coss. L. C&cilius Metellus. 


C. Furius Pacilus. 
Fourteenth year of the firat Punic war. 
consuls carry on the war in Sicily. 


The twe 


250 Coss. C. Atilius Regulus (Serranus) H. 


L. Manlius Vulso (Longus) IL 

Fifteenth year of the first Punic war. Great victory 
of the proconsul Metellus at Panormus. Regulua 
sent to Rome to solicit peace, or, at least, an ex- 
change of prisoncrs. The Romans, on the contra- 
ry, resolve to prosecute the war with the greatest 
vigor. A new fleet built. The two consuls lay 
siege to Lilybeum. 

[Arsaces founds the Parthian monarchy.} 


249 Coss. P. Claudius Pulchcr. 


L. Junius Pullus. 

Dict. M. Claudius Glicia. 

A. Atilius Calatinus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Cxcilius Metellus. 

Sixteenth year of the first Punic war. The consul 
Claudius defeated by sea. He is commanded by 
the senate to nominate a dictator, and nominates, 
in scorn, Glicia, who had been his scribe, but who 
is compelled to resign. The fleet of the other con- 
sul is wrecked. The dictator Atilius Calatinus 
crosses over into Sicily, being the first dictator 
who carried on war out of Italy. 


Abdicated, 


248 Coss, C. Aurelius Cotta II. 


P. Servilius Geminus II. 
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Seventeenth year of the first Punic war. The con- 
suls carry on the war in Sicily. 
Coss. L. Cecilius Metellus II. 
N. Fabius Buteo. 
Censs. A. Atilius Calatinus. 
A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus. 
Eighteenth year of the first Punic war. Hamilcar 
Barca appointed general of the Carthaginians, He 


ravages the coasts of Italy. The citizens at the cen- 
sus are 251,229, 


[Birth of Hannibal.] 
Coss. M’. Otacilius Crassus II. 
M. Fabius Licinus. 

Dict. Ti. Coruncanius. 

Mag. Eq. M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Nineteenth year of the first Punic war. During this 
year, and for several successive years, the war is 
chiefly defensive. Both parties are exhausted with 


the struggle. Hamilcar carries on the war with 
great skill. 


Coss. M. Fabius Buteo. 

C. Atilius Bulbus. 

Twentieth year of the first Punic war. 

Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus. 

C. Sempronius Blesus II. 
Twenty-first year of the first Punic war. 
Coss. C. Fundanius Fundulus. 

C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

Twenty-second year of the first Punic war. The con. 
gul Fundanius defeats Hamilcar in Sicily. A scc- 
ond prætor appointed for the firet time. 

Coss. C. Lutatius Catulue. 

A. Postumius Albinue. 

Twenty-third year of the first Punic war. 
Mans again build a fleet. 

Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus II. 

Q. Lutatius Cerco. 
Censs. C. Aurelius Cotta. 

M. Fabius Buteo. 

Twenty-fourth and last year of the first Punic war. 
The proconsul Catulus defeats the Carthaginians 
by sca, off the Ægates. Peace made with the Car- 
thaginians. Sicily becomes a Roman province. 
Revolt and conquest of the Falisci. War of the 
Carthaginians with the mercenaries. The citizens 
at the census are 251,000. 

Coss. C. Claudius Centho. 

M. Sempronius Tuditanus, 

A colony sent to Spoletium. The Sardinians revolt 
from Carthage. 

Livius Andronicus begins to exhibit tragedies at 
Rome. 

Coss. C. Manlius Turrinus. 

Q. Valerius Falto. 

Q. Ennius, the poet, born. 

Coss. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 

P. Valerius Falto. 

'The Romans carry on war with the Boii and Liguri- 
ans. 'The Floralia instituted. Conclusion of the 
war of the Carthaginians against their mercenaries 
after it had lasted three years and four months. 
The Carthaginians ere obliged to surrender Sar- 
dinia and Corsica to the Romans. Hamilcar sent 
into Spain. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

War continued with the Boii and Ligurians. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus., 


The Ro- 
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C. Licinius Varus. 
Censs. L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 
Q. Lutatius Cerco. Died. 

The Transalpine Gauls cross the Alps on the invita- 
tion of the Boii; but, in consequence of dissensions 
with the Boii, they return home. 

The Romans carry on war with the Ligurians and 
Corsicans. 

Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus. 

C. Atilius Bulbus II. 

The Sardinians rebel at the instigation of the Cartha- 
ginians, but are subdued. The temple of Janus ie 
shut for the second time. 

The poet Nzvius flourished. 

Coss. L. Postumius Albinus. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 

Censs. C. Atilius Bulbus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

War with the Ligurians, Corsicans, and Sardinians, 
who were secretly urged by the Carthaginians $e 
revolt. 

Birth of M. Porcius Cato. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 

M’. Pomponius Matho. 
War with the Ligurians and Sardiniane. 
Coss. M. Æmilius Lepidus. 

M. Publicius Malleolur. 

The two consuls carry on war in Sardinia. 
agrarian law of the tribune C. Flaminins. 

Coss. M. Pomponius Matho. 

C. Papirius Maso. 

Dict. C. Duilius. 

Mag. Eg. C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Censs. T. Manlius Torquatus. Abdicated. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Abdicated. 

The Sardinians and Corsicans subdued. Sp. Carvili- 
us divorces his wife, the first instance of divorce at 
Rome. Other dates are given for this event. 

Coss. M. ¿Emilius Barbula. 

M. Junius Pera. 
Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 
M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
War with the Ligurians. 
Coss. L. Postumius Albinus II. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 

War with the Ilyrians, who are easily subdued. 
Death of Hamilcar in Spain, who is succeeded ix 
the command by Hasdrubal. 

Coss. Sp. Carvilius Maximus II. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus IT. 

Postumius, the proconsul, who had wintered in Illyr- 
icum, makes peace with Teuta, queen of the Illyri- 
ans. First Roman embassy to Greece. Hasdrubal 
makes a treaty with the Romans. 

Coss. P. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Atilius Regulus. 
Number of preetors increased trom two to four. 
Coss. M. Valcrius Meespla. 

L. Apustius Fullo. 


The 


25 Coss. L. /Emilius Papus. 


C. Atilius Regulus. Slain in battle. 

Ceres. C. Claudius Centho. 

M. Junius Pera. 

WAR WITH THE GAULS. The Transalpine Gauls 
cross the Alps and join the Cisalpine Gauls. Their 
united forces defeated by the consul ZEmilius. The 
consul Atilius falls in the battle. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, the historian, served in the Gallia 
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war. He was a contemporary of the historian L, 
Cincius Alimentus. 
Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus II. 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus II. 

Dict. L. Cecilius Metellus. 

Mag, Eq. N. Fabius Buteo. 

Second year of the Gallic war. 

Plautus, perhaps, began to exhibit in this year. 
the article PLAUTUS. 

Coss. C. Flaminius. 

P. Furius Philus. 

Third year of the Gallic war. "Ihe consul Flaminius 
crosses the Po and defeats the Insubrians. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Fourth and last year of the Gallic war. The Insubri- 
ans, defeated by the consul Marcellus, submit to the 
Romans. The consul Marcellus wins the spolia 
opima. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Asina. 

M. Minucius Rufus. 

Dict. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Flaminius. 

War with the Istri, who are subdued. Hannibal suc- 
ceeds Hasdrubal in the command of the Carthagin- 
ian army in Spain. 

Coss. L. Veturius Philo. 

C. Lutatius Catulus. 

Censs. L. Amilius Papus. 

C. Flaminius. 

The censors place the libertini in the four city tribes. 
Flaminius makes the Via Flaminia and builds the 
Circus Flaminius. "The citizens at the census are 
270,213. 

Coss. M. Livius Salinator. 

L. Emilius Paulus. 

Second Illyrian war against Demetrius of Pharos, 
who is conquered by the consul /Emilius. Hanni- 
bal takes Saguntum after a siege of eight months, 
and winters at Carthago Nova. 

The poet Pacuvius born fifty years before Attius. 

First medical shop opened at Rome by Archagathus, 
a Greek, to whom the Romans granted the jus Qui- 
ritium. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio, 

Ti. Sempronius Longus. 

SECOND Punic Wan. First year. Hannibal began 
his march from Carthago Nova at the commence- 
ment of spring, and reached Italy in five months, 
He defeats the Romans at the battles of the Ticinus 
and the Trebia, and winters in Liguria. Cn. Scipio 
carries on the war with success in Spain. 

L. Cincius Alimentus wrote an account of Hannibal's 
passage into Italy. 

Coss. Cn. Servilius Geminus. 

C. Flaminius II. Slain in battle. 
M. Atilius Regulus II. 

Dict. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus II. 

Mag. Eq. M. Minucius Rufus. 

Dict. L. Veturius Philo. 

Mag. Eq. M. Pomponius Matho. 

Second year of the second Punic war. Hannibal 
marches through the marshes into Etruria, and de- 
feats Flaminius at the battle of the Lake Trasime- 
nus. Fabius Maximus, elected dictator by the peo- 
ple, will not risk a battle. Hannibal marches into 
Apulia, where he passes the winter. The war con- 
tinued in Spain. 


The Boii submit. 
See 
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Coss. C. Terentius Varro. 
L. ¿£milius Paulus II. 

Dict. M. Junius Pera, 

Mag. Eq. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Dict, sine Mag. Eq. M. Fabius Butco. 

Third year of the second Punic war. Great defeat 
of the Romans at the battle of Cann, on the 2d 
of August. Revolt of Capua and many other cities. 
The war continued in Spain. Death of Hiero. 

Coss. Ti, Sempronius Gracchus. 

L. Postumius Albinus III. Slain in battle. 
M. Claudius Marcellus II. <Addicated, 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus III. 

Fourth year of the second Punic war. ‘The war be- 
gins to turn in favor of the Romans. Marcellus 
gains a victory over Hannibal near Nola. The Ro- 
mans conquer the Carthaginians in Sardinia. Suc- 
cess of P. and Cn. Scipio in Spain. ‘Treaty of Han- 
nibal with Philip, king of Macedon. The sumptua- 
ry law of the tribune C. Oppius. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus IV. 

M. Claudius Marcellus III. 

Censs. M. Atilius Regulus. Abdicated. 

P.Furius Philus. Died. 

Fifth year of the second Punic war. Hannibal in the 
neighborhood of Tarentum. Marcellus is sent into 
Sicily. He besieges Syracuse, but turns the siege 
into a blockade. War continued in Spain. 

Coss, Q. Fabius Maximus. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus II. 

Dict. C. Claudius Centho. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 

Sixth year of the second Punic war. Hannibal con: 
tinues in the ncighborhood of Tarentum. Marcel- 
lus continues the siege of Syracuse. Successes of 
P. and Cn. Scipio in Spain. They think of cross- 
ing over to Africa. War between the Romars and 
Philip. 

Coss. Q. Fulvius Flaccus III. 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Seventh year of the second Punic war. Hannibal 
takes Tarentum. Marcellus takes Syracuse. P. 
and Cn. Scipio defeated and slain in Spain. Insti- 
tution of the Ludi Apollinares. 

Death of Archimedes. 

Coss. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, 

P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus. 

Eighth year of the second Punic war. Hannibal at- 
tempts in vain to raise the siege of Capua. The 
Romans recover Capua. P. Scipio is sent into 
Spain toward the end of the summer. The Ætoli- 
ans desert Philip and conclude a treaty with the 
Romans. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus IV. 

M. Valerius Laevinus, 

Dict. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Censs. L. Veturius Philo. Died. 

P. Licinius Crassus Dives. Abdicated. 

Ninth year of the second Punic war. Hannibal fighta 
a drawn battle with Marcellus. In Sicily, Levinus 
takes Agrigentum. In Spain, Scipio takes Cartha- 
go Nova. The citizens at the census are 137,108. 

Coss. Q. Fulvius Flaccus IV. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus V. 

Censs. M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

Tenth year of thc second Punic war. 


Slain in battle. 
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Fabius reeovers Tarentum. In Spain, Scipio gains 
a victory near Beeula. In this year the number 
of Roman colonies was thirty. 

208 Cose. M. Claudius Mareellus V. Slain in battle. 

T. Quinctius (Pennus Capitolinus) Crispinus. 
Died. 

Dict. T. Manlius Torquatus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius. 

Eleventh year of the seeond Punic war. The two 
consuls defeated by Hannibal near Venusia; Mar- 
cellus is slain. Continued suecess of Seipio in 
Spain. Hasdrubal crosses the Pyrenees and win- 
ters in Gaul. 

Coss. C. Claudius Nero. 

M. Livius Salinator II. 

Dict. M. Livius Salinator. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Cecilius Metellus. 

Twelfth year of the second Punic war. Hasdrubal 
crosses the Alps and marches into Italy ; is defeat- 
ed on the Metaurus and slain. The Romans carry 
on the war in Greeee against Philip: they take 
Oreum, in Euboea. Continued suecess of Seipio 
in Spain. 

Livius Andronicus was probably still alive in this 
year. 

Coss. L. Veturius Philo. 

Q. Cecilius Metellus. 

Thirteenth year of the second Punic war. The con- 
suls mareh into Bruttii. Hannibal remains inactive. 
Scipio becomes master of Spain; he crosses over 
into Afriea, and makes a league with Syphax. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Seipio (Africanus). 

P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Dict. Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Veturius Philo. 

Fourteenth year of the seeond Punic war. The war 
continued in Bruttii. Scipio crosses over into Sic- 
ily, where he passes the winter. Peace coneluded 
between Rome and Philip. 

Coss. M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

Cenas. M. Livius Salinator. 

C. Claudius Nero. 

Fifteenth year of the second Punic war. The war 
continued in Bruttii Hannibal conquered near 
Croton. Seipio crosses over to Africa. The citi- 
zens at the census are 214,000. 

Ennius, the poet, is brought to Rome by the questor 
Cato, from Sardinia. 

Coss. Cn. Servilius Carpio. 

C. Servilius, 

Dict. P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus. 

Mag. Eg. M. Servilius Pulex Geminus. 

Sixteenth year of the second Punic war, Scipio 
prosecutes the war with suecess in Africa. Defeat 
of the Carthaginians and Syphax; Syphax is taken 
prisoner. Hannibal leaves Italy, and crosses over 
to Afriea. 

202 Coss. M. Servilius Pulex Geminus. 

Ti. Claudius Nero. 

Dict. C. Servilius. 

Mag. Eq. Y. /Elius Petus. 

Seventeenth year of the seeond Punic war. Hanni- 
bal is defeated by Scipio at the deeisive battle of 
Zama. The Carthaginians sue for peaee. After 
this year no dietator was appointed for 120 years, 
till Sulla. 

Death of the poet Nesvius 
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201 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 
P. Alius Pætus. 

Eighteenth and last year of the second Punic wat 

Peace granted to the Carthaginians. 
200 Coss. P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus II. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Renewal of the war with Philip, king of Maeedonla 
Sulpicius sent into Greeee. War with the Insubri- 
an Gauls. Colony sent to Venusium. 

199 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
P. Villius Tappulus. 
Censs. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
P. Alius Petug, 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. Sulpt- 
cius sueeceded in the eommand in Greece by Vil- 
liue. Colony sent to Narnia. 

198 Coss. Sex. Alias Peetus Catus. 
T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. "illius 

is succeeded by Flamininus, 
197 Coss. C. Cornelius Cethegus. 
Q. Minueius Rufus. 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. Defeat 
of Philip by Flamininus at the battle of Cynoseepha- 
læ, in the autumn. Peace concluded with Philip. 
Number of pretors inereased to six. Lex Poreia 
de provocatione. 

196 Coss. L. Furius Purpureo. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 

War continued against the Gauls. The consuls de- 
fcat the Insubrians and the Boii. Flamininus pro- 
claims the independence of Greece at the Isthmian 


games. Hannibal takes refuge at the court of An- 
tioehus. Triumviri Epulones created by the Lex 
Licinia. 


195 Coss. L. Valerius Flaecus. 
M. Poreius Cato. 

War eontinued against the Gauls. Flamininus mareh- 
es against Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta. Liberation 
of Argos. Order restored in Spain by the consul 
Cato. The Lex Oppia repealed. 

Birth of Terenee. 

194 Coss. P. Cornelius Seipio Afrieanus II. 
Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
Censs. Sex. 7Elius Paetus Catus. 
C. Cornelius Cethegus. 

War continued against the Gauls. Flamininus and 
Cato return to Rome, aud triumph. The Romans 
found several colonies this year, in Campania, Lu- 
cania, Apulia, and Bruttii. In this year the sena- 
tors reeeive separate seats at the Roman games. 
The citizens at the census are 143,704. 

193 Coss. L. Cornelius Merula. 
Q. Minueius Thermus. 

War continued against the Gauls. 
to Philip. 

192 Cose. L. Quinctius Flamininus. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

War with the Gauls continued. Philip crosses over 
into Greeec on the invitation of the Mtolians. 

The Penulus of Plautus probably represented in this 
year. 

191 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasiea. 
M’. Acilius Glabrio. 

War wirH ANTIOCHUS. The consul Acilius defeats 
Antiochus at Thermopyle. The Romans defeat the 
fleet of Antiochus. He winters in Phrygia. The 
consul Cornelius defeats the Boii, who submit. The 
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colony of Bononia founded in their country in the 
following year. 

The Pseudolus of Plautus probably represented in 
this year. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio (Asiaticus). 

C. Lwliins. 

The consnl L. Scipio crosses into Asin, and defeats 
Antiochus at the battle of Magnesia. Peace made 
with him, but not ratified till B.C. 188. 

Coss. M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

Cn. Manlius Vulso, 
Cense. T. Quinctius Flamininus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 

The consul Fulvius subdues the /£tolians. Peace 
made with them. ‘The consul Manlius conquers 
the Galatians in Asia Minor. The citizens at the 
census are 258,318. 

Ennius accompanies Fulvius into Atolia. 

Coss. M. Valerius Messala. 

C. Livius Salinator. 

Manlius remains in Asia, and ratifies the peace with 
Antiochus. He returns home through Thrace and 
Macedonia, and is attacked by the Thracians. 

Coss. M. Gemilius Lepidus. 

C. Flaminius. 

The two consuls carry on war against the Ligurians. 
L. Scipio accused of embezzlement in the war with 
Antiochus, and is condemned. He was accused 
by the Petillii, tribunes of the plebs, at the instiga- 
tion of Cato. 

Coss. Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. The Senatus- 
consultum de Bacchanalibus. 

Coes. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. P. Scipio Af- 
ricanus accused by M. Navins. He retires from 
Rome before his trial. 

Coss. P. Claudius Pulcher. 

L. Porcius Licinus. 

Censs. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Porcius Cato. 

War continued against the Ligurians. Cato exer- 
cises his censorship with great severity; expels 
Flamininus from the senate, and deprives L. Scipio 
of his equus publicus. 

Death of Plautus. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Q. Fabius Labeo, 

War continued against the Ligurians. Death of Scip- 
io Africanus. (The year of his death is variously 
stated.) Death of Hannibal. 

Coss. Cn. Biebius Tamphilus. 

L. /Emilius Paulus. 

War continued against the Liguriana. 
sent into Spain. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Cethegus. 

M. Bebius Tamphilus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. 
Ingauni submit to the Romans. 
bia de ambitu. 
une Orchius. 
Nurna. 

Coss. A. Postumius Albinus. 

C. Calpurnius Piso. Died. 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 
War continued against the Ligurians. 


Two prætors 


The Ligures 
Lex Cornelia Bæ- 

The sumptuary law of the trib- 
Discovery of the alleged books of 


The Ligures 
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Apuani transplanted to Samnium. Colony sent ta 
Pisa. The Lex Annalis of the tribune Villius fixes. 
the age at which the magistracies might be held. 
Coss. L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianue. 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Censs. L. Aimilius Lepidus. 
M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
War continued against the Ligurians. They are de» 
feated by the consul Fulvius. Tib. Gracchus, the fa- 
ther of the two tribunes, subdues the Celtiberians in 


Spain. Death of Philip, king of Macedonia, and ac- 
cession of Perseus. The citizens at the census are 
273,294. 


Cecilius, the comic poet, flourished. 
Coss. M. Junius Brutus. 
A. Manlius Vulso. 
War with the Istrians. 
Coss. C. Claudius Pulcher, 
‘Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Subjugation of the Istrians by the consul Claudius, 
who also defeats the Ligurians. Colonies founded 
at Luna and Lucca. The consul Gracchus carries 
on war against the Sardinians, who had revolted. 

Coss. Q. Petillins Spurinus. Slain in battle. 

Cn. Cornel. Scipio Hispallus. Died. 
C. Valerius Levinug. 

War continued against the Ligurians. 
Petillius defeated and slain by the Liguriane. 
chus subdues the Sardinians. 

Coss. P. Mucius Scavola. 

M. /Emilius Lepidus II. 

War continued against the Ligurians, who are defest- 
ed by the consuls. Gracchus returns to Rome, and 
triumphs over the Sardinians. Origin of the prov- 
erb Sardi venales. 

Coss. Sp. Postumius Albinus Paullulus. 

Q. Mucius Scaevola. 

Censs. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

The censors order the streets of Rome to be paved. 
'The citizens at the census are 969,015. 

Coss. L. Postumius Albinus. 

M. Popillius Lenas. 

Popillius defeats the Ligurians. 

Ennius is now in his 67th year. 

Coss. C. Popillius Lenaa. 

P. Alius Ligus. 
Eumenes comes to Rome to denounce Perseus. 
Coss. P. Licinius Crassus. 

C. Cassius Longinus. 

WaRnRwiTH PERsEUS. First year. The consul Licia: 
jus carries on the war with success against Per. 
seus, He winters in Boeotia and Thessaly. 

Coss. A. Hostilius Mancinus. 

A. Atilius Serranus. 

Second year of the war against Perseus. The cone) 
Hostilius Mancinus commands in Macedonia. 

Birth of the poet Accius or Attins. 

Coss. Q. Marcius Philippus IL 

Cn. Servilius Cwpio. 

Censs. C. Claudius Pulcher. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Third year of the war against Perseus. 
Marcius commands in Macedonia. 
nia. 


The consul 
Groe- 


The consi 

The Lex Voeo- 

The libertini placed in the four city tribes by 
the censor Gracchus. The citizens at the censas 
are 312,805, 

Death of Ennius. 
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168 Coss. L. Amilius Paulus II. 
i C. Licinius Crassus. 

Fourth and last year of the war against Perseus. 
The consul Æmilius Paulus defeats Perseus at the 
battle of Pydna, on the 22d of June. Perseus short- 
ly afterward taken prisoner. End of the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. War with the Illyrians: the war 
is ended in 30 days. 

Death of Cecilius, the comic poet. 

167 Coss. Q. 7Elius Pætus. 
M. Junius Pennus, 

¿Emilius Paulus settles the affairs of Greece. He de- 
stroys seventy towns in Epirus. More than 1000 
principal Achwans are sent to Rome: among them 
is the historian Polybius. 

166 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

The consuls dcfeat the Alpine Gauls and the Liguri- 
ana, 

The Andria of Terence exhibited. 

165 Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus. 
Cn. Octavius. 
The Hecyra of Terence exhibited, 
164 Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus. 
Q. Cassius Longinus. 
Cenas. L. /Emilius Paulus. 
Q. Marcius Philippus. 
The citizens at the census are 327,022. 
163 Coss. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus IL 
AP. Juventius Thalna. 

The Corsicans rebel, but are subdued by the consul 
Juventius. 

The Heeutontimorumtnos of Terence exhibited. 

162 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. Abdicated. 
C. Marcius Figulus. Abdicated, 
P. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
161 Coes. M. Valerius Mcssala. 
C. Fannius Strabo. 

The philosophers and rhetoricians banished from 
Rome. ‘The sumptuary law of the consui Fannius. 

The Eunuchus and Phormio of Terence exhibited. 

160 Coss. L. Anicius Gallus. 
M. Cornelius Ccthegus. 

The Pontine marshes drained. Death of L. Æmilius 
Paulus. 

The Adelphi of Terence exhibited at the funcral 
games of /Emilius Paulus. 

150 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 
M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
Censs. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. 
M. Popillius Lenas. 

The citizens at the census are 338,314. A water- 
clock set up at Rome by the censor Scipio. 

Death of Terence. 

358 Coss. M. /Emilius Lepidus. 
C. Popillius Lenas II. 
157 Coss. Sex. Julius Cesar. 
L. Aurelius Orestes. 

Ariarathes V. Philopator comes to Rome. 

was founded at Auximum, in Picenum. 
356 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 
C. Marcius Figulus II. 
The consul Marcius carries on war against the Dal- 
matians. 
155 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica II. 
M. Claudius Marcellus II. 
The consul Scipio subdues the Dalmatians. 


Died. 
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Athcnians send an embassy to Rome, consisting 
of the philosophers Diogenes, Critolatis, and Car- 
neades, to obtain a remission of the fine of 500 tal 
ents, which they had been sentenced to pay after 
the war with Perseus. 

Coss. Q. Opimius. 

L. Postumius Albinus. 

M”. Acilius Glabrio. 
Censs. M, Valerius Messala. 
C. Cassius Longinus. 

The consul Opimius is sent against the Oxybii, Trans- 
alpine Gauls. The citizens at the census are 324,008. 

The poet Pacuvius flourished. 

Coss. Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 

'T- Annius Luscus. 

In this year the consuls for the first time enter on 
their office on the 1st of January. War with the 
Celtiberians in Spain begins. It is conducted un- 
successfully by the consul Nobilior. 

Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus III. 

L. Valerius Flaccus. Died. 

The consul Marcellus conducts the war in Spain with 
more success. 

Coss. L. Licinius Lucullus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

The consul Lucullus and the prætor Sulpicius Galba 
conduct the war in Spain. Lucullus conquers the 
Vacceei, Cantabri, and other nations; but Galba i 
defeated by the Lugitanians. Return of the Achee- 


Died. 


an exiles. 
Postumius Albinus, the consul, was a writer of Roman 
history. 


Coss. T. Quinctius Flamininus. 
M’. Acilius Balbus, 

Galba, at the beginning of the year, most treacherous- 
ly destroys the Lusitanians. Viriathus was among 
the few who escaped. 

Cato, æt. 81, brought down his Origises to this period: 

Coss. L. Marcius Censorinus. 

AM’. Manilius. 

Trip Tunic War. Firet year. The consuls land 
in Africa. Death of Masinissa, «et. 90. The Lex 
Calpurnia of the tribune L. Calpurnius Piso de repe- 
tundis (malversation and extortion by the govern. 
org of the provinces), which was the first law or 
the subject. A pseudo-Philippus, named Andris- 
cus, appears in Macedonia, but is defeeted and slain 
within a year. 

Death of Cato, æt. 83. 

L. Calpurnius Piso, the author of the law de vepetea- 
dig, was an historian. 

Cose. Sp. Postumius Albinus Magnus. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Czesonius. 

Second year of the third Punic war. ‘The pseudo- 
Philippus defeated and taken prisoner by Q. Metel- 
lus, the prætor. Success of Viriathus in Lusitania. 

Birth of Lucilius. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Amnilianue. 

C. Livius Drusus. 
Cenas. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 
L. Marcius Censorinus. 

Third year of the third Punic war. Scipio crosses 
over to Africa. War declared between Rome and 
the Achæans. Continued succees of Viriathus in 
Lusitania. ‘The citizens at the census are 322,000. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 

L. Mummius Achaicus. 
Fourth and last year of the third Punic war. Carthage 
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146 taken by Scipio and razed to the ground : its terri- 
tory made a Roman province. The Achmans de. 
feated by Mummius, Corinth taken, aud the Roman 
province of Achaia formed (but vid. p. 000 of Ta- 
bles). Continued success of Viriathus in Lusitania. 

Cassius Hemina, the historian, flourished. 

C. Fannius, the historian, serves with Scipio at Car- 
thage. 

145 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus /Emilianus. 

L. Hostilius Mancinus. 

The consul Fabius commands in Spain against Viria- 
thus, and carries on the war successfully. 

144 Coss, Ser. Sulpieius Galba. 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Fabius continues in Spain as proconsul. 

143 Coss. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Q. Cecilius Metellus Maeedonicus. 

Commencement of the Numantine war. The consul 
Metellus commands in Nearer Spain, to carry on 
the war against the Numantines. The pretor Q. 
Pompeius continues in Further Spain, to carry on 
the war against Viriathus and the Lusitanians. Me- 
tellus prosecutes the war with success, but Pom- 
peius is defeated by Viristhus. Another pretender 
in Macedonia defeated and slain. 

142 Coss. L. C:ecilius Metellus Calvus. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus. 
Cense. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (JEmilianus). 
L. Mummius Achaicus. 

Q. Metellus continues in Nearer Spain as proconsul. 
' The consul Servilianus, in Further Spain, carries 
on war against Viriathus. The citizens at the cen- 
sus arc 328,442. 

M. Antonius, the orator, born. 

Fannius, the historian, serves in Spain, 

$1 Coss. Cn. Servilius Ceepio. 
Q. Pompeius. 

Fabius Servilianus remains as proconsul in Further 
Spain : is defeated by Viriathus, and makes a peace 
with him, which is ratified by the senate. The con- 
sul Pompeius succeeds Metellus in Nearer Spain : 
his unsuccessful campaign. 

340 Coss. C. Lelius Sapiens. 

Q. Servilius Carpio. 

Czpio succeeds Fabius in Further Spain, renews the 
war with Viriathus, and treacherously causes his 
aesassination. Pompeius continues as proconsul in 
Nearer Spain; is defeated by the Numantines, and 
makes a peace with them, but afterward denies that 
he did so. 

Crassus, the orator, born. 

Attius, æt. 30, and Pacuvius, xt. 80, both exhibit in 
this year. 

139 Coss. Cn. Calpurnius Piso. 

M. Popillius Lienas. 

Caepio remains as proconsul in Further Spain. The 
eonsul Popillius succeeds Pompeius in Nearer 
Spain. 

138 Coss. P. Cornclius Scipio Nasica Serapio. 

D. Junius Brutus (Callaicus). 

‘The consul Brutus succeeds Ceepio in Further Spain: 
he subdues Lusitania. Popillius remains as consul 
in Nearer Spain, and is defeated by the Numantines. 

137 Coss. M. Fxnilius Lepidus Porcina. 

C. Hostilius Mancinus. Abdicated, 

Brutus remains in Further Spain as proconsul, and 
completes thc subjugation of Lusitania. The con- 
sul Mancinus succeeds Popillius in Nearer Spain : 
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he is defented by the Numantines, and makes a 


peace with them, which the senate refuses to ratify. 
136 Coss. L. Furius Philus. 
Sex. Atilius Serranus. 
Censs. Ap Claudius Pulcher. 
Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 

Brutus remains in Further Spain as proconeul, and 
subdues the Gallaci. The proconsul Lepidus, who 
had succeeded Mancinus in Nearer Spain, is defeat- 
ed by the Vacewi. The citizens at the census are 
323,923. 

135 Coss. Ser. Fulvius Flaceus. 
Q. Calpurnius Piso. 

The eonsul Piso succeeds Lepidus in Nearer Spain, 
but carries on the war without suceess. The com 
sul Flaceus defeats the Vard:ei in Illyrieum. 

134 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Æmilianus II. 
C. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Scipio is elected consul to end the Numantine war. 
He receives Nearer Spain as his province, and ear- 
ries on the war with vigor. Servile war in Sicily: 
the consul Fulvius sent against the slaves. 

Sempronius Asellio, the historian, servod at Numantia. 

133 Coss. P. Mucius Scaevola. 
L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

Numnntia taken by Scipio aud destroyed. The consul 
Piso defeats the slaves in Sicily. Tib. Gracchus, 
tribune of the plebs, his legislation and murder. 

132 Coss. P. Popillius Lenas. 
P. Rupilius. 

End of the Servile war iu Sicily. 

umph of Scipio. 
131 Coss. P. Licinius Crassus Mucianus. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 
Censs. Q. Cuwcilius Metellus Macedonicus, 
Q. Pompeius Rufus. 

The consul Crassus carries on war with Aristonicus 
in Asia. The affairs of Sicily settled by Rupilius, 
the proconsul. C. Papirius Carbo, tribune of the 
plebs, brings forward laws which are opposed by 
Scipio Africanus and the aristocracy. Both een- 
sors plebeians for the first time. The citizens are 
317,823. 

130 Coss. C. Claudius Puleher Lentulus. 
M, Perperna. 

Aristonicus defeats and slays Crassus. Meis defeat. 

ed and taken prisoner by the consul Perperna. 
129 Coss. C. Sempronius Tuditenus. 
M'. Aquillius. e 

The consul Aquillius sueceeds Perperna in Ásia. Ar- 
istonicus put to death. The consul Sempronius car- 
ries on war against the Iapydes. Death of Scipio 
Africanus, at the age of 56. 

128 Coss. Cn. Octavius. 
T. Annius Luscus Rufus. 
197 Coss. L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla, 
L. Cornelius Cinna. 
126 Coss. M. /Emilius Lepidus. 
L. Aurelius Orestes. 

The consul Aurelius puts down a rebellion in Sardinia. 
C. Gracehus goes to Sardinia as questor. M. Ju- 
nius Pennus, tribune of the plebs, carries a law or- 
dering all aliens to quit Rome. The Ludi Szcula- 
res celebrated for the fourth time. 

125 Coss. M. Plautius Hypszus. 
M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Censa. Cn. Servilius Cwpio. 

L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla. 
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125 The consul! Flaceus subdues the Salluvii in Trans. 
alpine Gaul. L. Opimius, the preetor, destroys Fre- 
gelle, which had revolted. Aurelius remains in 
Sardinia with Gracehus. The eitizens are 390,736. 

124 Coss. C. Cassius Longinus. 

C. Sextius Calvinus. 

War in Transalpine Gaul continued. The consul 
Calvinus defeats the Allobroges and Arverni. C. 
Gracchus returns to Rome from Sardinia. 

123 Coss. Q. Cecilius Metellus (Balearicus). 

T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

C. Gracchus, tribune of the plebs, brings forward his 
Leges Semproniw. A colony sent to Carthage. 
Sextius Calvinus remains in Transalpine Gaul as 
proconsul. The eonsul Metellus subdues the Ba- 
learian islands, 

L. Celius Antipater, the historian, flourished in the 
time of C. Gracchus. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

C. Fannius Strabo. 

C. Gracchus tribune of the plebs a second time. Com- 
pletion of the eonquest of the Salluvii in Transal- 
pine Gaul, and foundation of Aque Sexti; by the 
proconsul Sextius Calvinus. 

Coss. L. Opimius. 

Q. Fabius Maximus (Allobrogicus). 

Death of C. Gracehus. The proconsul Domitius de- 
feats the Allobroges. The eonsul Fabius likewise 
defeats the Allobroges and Arverni, who submit to 
the Romans. 

Coss. P. Manilius. 

C. Papirius Carbo. 

Censs. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

Q. Cwcilius Metellus Balearicus. 

Coss. L. Cwcilius Metellus (Dalmaticus). 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

C. Marius tribune of the plebs. 

The orator L. Crassus (æt. 21) accuses Carbo. 

Coss. M. Porcius Cato. Died. 

Q. Marcius Rex. 

The consul Mareius eonquers the Stoeni, a Gallic na- 
tion. A eolony founded at Narbo Martius. Death 
of Mieipsa. 

Coss. P. Caecilius Metellus Diadematus. 

Q. Mucius Scaevola. 

The consul Metellus subdues the Dalmatians. Ambas- 
sadors are sent to Numidia, who restore Adherbal. 

Coss. C. Licinius Geta. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus. 

Birth of Varro. 

Coss. M. Æmilius Scaurus. 

M. Cæcilius Metellus, 
Censs. L. Cæcilius Metellus Dalmaticus. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
The eitizens at the census are 394,336. 
Coss. M. Acilius Balbus. 
C. Porcius Cato. 

The consul Cato defeated by the Scordisci in Thrace. 

Birth of the orator Hortensius. 

Coss. C. Cæcilius Metellus Caprarius. 

Cn. Papirius Carbo. 

Commencement of the war against the Cimbri and 
Teutoni. They defeat the eonsul Carbo near No- 
reia, but, instead of penetrating into Italy, cross into 
Gaul. The consul Metellus carries on the war suc- 
cessfully against the Thraeians. 

Coss. M. Livius Drusus. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Caesonius. 
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112 Jugurtha kills Adherbal. The consul Drusus com- 
mauds in Thrace, and defeats the Scordisci. 

111 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. Died. 
L. Calpurnius Bestia. 

JUGURTMINE War. First year. The consul Calpur 
nius Bestia is bribed by Jugurtha, and grants him 
peace. 

] 110 Coss. M. Minucius Rufus. 

Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

Second year of the Jugurthine war. Jugurtha comes 
to Rome, but quits it again secretly, in consequence 
of the murder of Massiva. The eonsul Albinus com. 
mands in Africa. but returns to Rome to hold the 
comitia, leaving his brother Aulus in the command, 
The eonsul Minucius fights against the Thracians. 

109 Coss. Q. Ceeeilius Metellus (Numidicus). 

M. Junius Silanus. 

Censs. M. Æmilius Scaurus. Abdicated. 

M. Livius Drusus. Died. 

Third year of the Jugurthine war. Aulus is defeated 
in January by Jugurtha, and eoncludes a peace, 
which the senate refuses to ratify. The eonsul 
Metellus sent into Africa, and carries on the war 
with success. The eonsul Silanus is defeated by 
the Cimbri. The proconsu! Minucius defeats the 
Thracians. 

Birth of T. Pomponius Atticus. 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 

L. Hortensins. Condemned. 

M. Aurelius Scaurus. 

Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus. 

C. Licinius Geta. 

Fourth year of the Jugurthine war. Metellus con- 
tinues in the eommand as proconsul, and defeats 
Jugurtha. 

Coss. L. Cassius Longinus. 

C. Marius. 

Fifth year of the Jugurthine war. The consul Marius 
suceeeds Metellus in the command. The consul 
Cassius defeated and slain by the Cimbri and their 
allies. 

Coss. C. Atilius Serranus. 

Q. Servilius Czpio. 

Sixth and last year of the Jugurthine war. Marius 
eontinuesin the command as proconsul. Jugurtha 
is eaptured. Birth of Cn. Pompeius on the 30th 
of September. 

Birth of Cicero at Arpinum on the 3d of January. 

Coss. P. Rutilius Rufus. 

Cn. Mallius Maximus. 

The Cimbri defeat Q. Servilius Ceepio, proconsul, 
and Cn. Mallius, consul. 

Coss. C. Marius II. 

C. Flavius Fimbria. 

Triumph of Marius. Preparations against the Cim- 
bri, who march into Spain. The Lex Domitia of 
the tribune Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus gives to the 
people the right of electing the priests. 

Coss. C. Marius IIT. 

L. Aurelius Orestes. Died. 
Continued preparations against the Cimbri. 
The Tereus of Attius exhibited. 

Death of Lucilius. 

Coss. C. Marius IV. 

Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

Censs. Q. Cecilius Metellus Numidicus. 

C. Ciecilius Metellus Caprarius. 
The Cimbri return from Spain into Gaul. 
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completely defeats the Teutoni at the battle of 
Aqua Sextiz. The consul Catulus stationed in 
Northern Italy. A second servile war arises in 
Sicily, and was ended by the proconsul Aquilius 
in B.C. 99. It was badly conducted by L. Lucul- 
lus and C. Servilius. 

Coss. C. Marius V. 

M’. Aquilius. 

Marius joins the proconsul Catulus in Northern Italy. 
'They defeat the Cimbri in the Campi Raudii, near 
Verona. The eonsul Aquilius sent against the slaves 
in Sicily. 

Coss. C. Marius VI. 

L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Sedition and death of L. Appuleius Saturninus, the 
tribune of the plebs. Banishment of Metellus Nu- 
midicus. Birth of C. Julius Cesar on the 12th of 
July. 

Coss. M. Antonius. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

Return of Metellus Numidicus to Rome. The servile 
war in Sicily ended by M'. Aquilius, the proconsul. 

Coss. Q. Cecilius Metcllus Nepos. a 

T. Didius. 

War with the Celtiberians breaks out. 
mands in Spain. 
Lex Cecilia. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 

P. Licinius Crassus. 

Censs. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Antonius. 

Didius remains in Spain as proconsul, and fights suc- 
eessfully against the Celtiberians. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

C. Cassius Longinus. 

Ptolemæus, king of Cyrene, dies, and leaves his king- 
dom to the Romans. 

Coss. L. Licinius Crassus, 

Q. Mucius Sceevola, 

Firth of Lucretius. 

Coss, C. Coelius Caldus, 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Coss. C. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Herennius. 
Coss. C. Claudius Pulcher. 
M. Perperna. 
Censs. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
L. Licinius Crassus. 

Eulla, proprztor, is sent to Asia; he restores Ario- 
barzanes to the kingdom of Cappadocia, and re- 
ceives an embassy from the king of the Parthians, 
the first public transaction between Rome and Par- 
thia. 

Coss. L. Marcius Philippus. 

Sex. Julius Cæsar. 

M. Livius the tribune of the plebs. His legislation. 
He attempts to give the franchise to the Italian al- 
lics. but is assassinated by his opponents. 

Death of the orator Crassus. 

Coss. L. Julius Cæsar. 

P. Rutilius Lupus. Slain. 

Tur Marsic on Social War. The Lex Julia of the 
eonsul gives the franchise to all the Latins. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Strabo. 

L. Porcius Cato. Slain. 
Cengs. P. Licinius Crassus. 
L. Julius Cæsar. 
Buccesscs of the Romans in the Marsic war. 


Didius eom- 
Q. Sertorius serves under him. 


Ascu- 
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lum taken. The franchise granted to all the con- 
federate towns of Italy, and tlie Latin franchise to 
the Trauspadani. The new citizens enrolled by the 
census in eight new tribes. 

Cicero serves under Pompeius in the Marsic war. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Sulla (Felix). 

Q. Pompeius Rufus. Slain. 

End ofthe Marsic war. The Samnites alone continue 
in arms. Sulla receives the command of the war 
against Mithradates. This occasions the civil wara 
of Marius and Sulla. Marius expels Sulla frore 
Rome, and receives from the tribes the eommand 
of the Mithradatic war. Sulla marches upon Rome 
with his army, entera the city, and proscribes Ma- 
rius and the leading men of his party. 

Cicero hears Philo and Molo at Rome. 


Coss. Cn. Octavius. Slain. 
L. Cornelius Cinna. Abdicated. 
L. Cornelius Merula. Slain. 


Sulla crosses over to Greece to conduct the war 
against Mithradates. We is opposed by Archelaüs, 
the general of Mithradates; lays siege to Athens. 
The consul Cinna espouses the side of Marius. 
Cinna and Marius enter Rome, and massacre their 
opponents. The consul Octavius, the orator M. 
Antonius, and other distinguished men, put te 
denth. 

Sisenna, the historian, described these times. 

Birth of Catullus. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Cinua II. 

C. Marius VII. Died. 
L. Valerius Flaccus II. 
Censs. L. Marcius Philippus. 
M. Perperna. 

Death of Marius, æt. 70. Sulla continues the war 
against Mithredates; takes Athens on the Ist of 
March ; defeats Archelaiis in Boeotia. Flaccus, who 
is elected consul in Marius's place, receives the 
eommand of the Mithradatic war, and crosses over 
to Asia; he is murdered by Fimbria. 

Birth of Sallust. 

Coss. L. Cornelius Cinna III. 

Cn. Papirius Carbo. 

Sulla begins to treat with Archelaüs respecting the 
terms of peace. Fimbria prosecutes the war in 
Asia with success against Mithradates. 

Coss. Cn. Papirius Carbo II. 

L. Cornelius Cinna IV. Slain. 

Peace eoncluded between Mithradates and Sulla. 
After the conclusion of the peace, Sulla marches 
against Fimbria, who kills himself, 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus. 

L. Norbanus Balbus. 

Sulla returns to Italy at the beginning of tho year. 
Civil war between him and the Marian party. Cn. 
Pompeius (æt. 23) takes an active part in Suila’s 
favor. Q. Sertorius flies to Spain. The Capitol 
burned on the 6th of July. L. Murena, the pro- 
prætor, renews the war against Mithradates. 

Coss. C. Marius. Slew himself, 

Cn. Papirius Carbo MI, 

Diet. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix. 

Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Victories of Sulla and his generals. Capture of Pra» 
neste, and death of the younger Marius, the eousul 
Sulla is undisputed master of Italy. He is appoint- 
ed dictator for an indefinite period ; proscribes his 
opponents. Cn. Pompeius is sent to Sicily, to care 
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ry on war against the Mariana. 
out in Spain. 
82 Birth of P. Terentius Varro Atacinus, the poet. 
Birth of C. Licinius Calvus, the orator. 
31 Coss. M. Tullius Decula. 
Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 

Sulla continues dictator. His legislation. Suecessful 
campaign of Cn. Pompeius in Africa; returns to 
Rome, and triumphs, 

Cicero's (zt. 26) oration Pro Quintio. 

Valerius Cato, the grammarian and poct, flourished. 

80 Coss. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix II. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Pius. 

Sulla continues dictator, but holds the consulship as 
well. Siege and capture of Mytilene, in Asia: C. 
Julius Cæsar (æt. 20) was present at the siege. 

Cicero’s (et. 27) oration Pro Sex, Roscio Amerino. 

T9 Coss, P. Servilius Vatia (Isauricus). 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Sulla lays down his dictatorship. Metellus, procon- 
sul, goes to Spain to oppose Sertorius. 

Cicero (æt. 28) goes to Athens. 

78 Coss. M. Æmilius Lepidus. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

Death of Sulla, «et. 60. The consul Lepidus attempts to 
rescind the laws of Sulla, but is opposed by his col- 
league Catulus, Metellus continues the war against 
Sertorius. P. Servilius Vatia is sent as proconsul 
against the pirates on the southern coests of Asia 
Minor. 

Cicero (æt. 29) hears Molo at Rhodes. 

Sallust’s history began from this year. 

37 Coss. D. Junius Brutus. 
Mam. /Emilius Lepidus Livianus. 

Lepidus takes up arms, is defeated by Catulus at the 
Mulvian bridge, and retires to Sardinia, where he 
dies in the course of the year. Sertorius is joined 
by M. Perperna, the legate of Lepidus. | Cn. Pom- 
peius is associated with Metellus in the command 
against Sertorius. 

Cicero (et. 30) returns to Rome. 

16 Coss. Cn. Octavius. 
L. Scribonius Curio. 

Metellus and Pompeius carry on the war against Ser- 
torius unsuccessfully. 

Cicero (et. 31) engaged in pleading causes. 

Birth of Asinius Pollio. 

T75 Coss. L. Octavius. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 

War with Sertorius continued. The proconsul P. 
Servilius Vatia, who was sent against the pirates 
in B.C. 78, subducs the Isaurians, and receives the 
surname of Isauricus. The proeonsul C. Scribo- 
nius Curio eommands in Macedonia, subdues the 
Dardani, and penetrates a3 far as the Danubo. 

Cicero (et. 39) quaestor in Sicily. 

7A Coss. L. Licinius Lucullus. 
M. Aurelius Cotta. 

War with Sertorius continued. Rencwal of the war 

with Mithradates: Lucullus appointed to the com- 


Q. Sertorius holds 


mand; he carries on the war with success, and | 


relieves Cyzicus, which was besieged by Mithra- 
dates. 
Cicero (æt. 33) returns from Sicily to Rome. 
73 Coss. M. Terentius Varro Lucullus. 
C. Cassius Varus. 
War with Sertorius continued. 
feated by Lucullus nesr Cyzieus. 


Mithradates is de- 
Commencement 
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of the war in Italy against the gladiators command- 
ed by Spartacus. The consul M. Lucullus suceecds 
Curio in Macedonia, and subdues the Bessi in this 
or the following year. 

72 Coss. IL. Gellius Poplicola. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus. 

Murder of Sertorius; defeat and death of Perperna;. 
end of the war in Spain. Lucullus follows Mithra- 
dates into Pontus. 'The two consuls are defeated 
by Spartacus. 

71 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura. 
Cn. Aufidius Orestes. 

War with Mithradates continued. Mithradates flies 
into Armenia to his son-in-law Tigranes. Sparta- 
cus defeated and slain by M. Licinius Crassus, præ- 
tor. Pompeius, on liis return from Spain, falls in 
with and destroys some of the fugitives. 

70 Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Censs. L. Gellius Poplicola. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus. 

War with Mithradates continued, but no active oper- 
ations this year. Lucullus is engaged in regulating 
the affairs of Asia Minor: Mithradates remains in 
Armenia. Pompeius restores to the tribunes the 
power of which they had been deprived by Sulla. 
The Lex Aurelia enacts that the judices are to be 
taken from the senators, equites, and tribuni erarii, 
instead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla 
had ordained. 

Cicero (et. 37) impeaches Verres; he delivers the 
orations In Q. Cecilium Divinatio and Actio I. in 
Verrem. 

Dirth of Virgil. 

69 Coss. Q. Hortensius. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus (Creticus). 

War with Mithradates continued. Lucullus invades 
Armenia, defeats Tigranes, and takes Tigranocerta. 
The Capitol dedicated by Q. Catulus. 

Cicero (æt. 38) curule «dile. His orations Pro M. 
Fonteio and Pro A, Cacina. 

68 Coss. I.. Ceecilius Metellus. Died. 
Q. Marcius Rex. 

War with Mithradates continued. Lucullus defeats 
Tigranes and Mithradatez on the Arsanias, and lays 
siege to Nisibis. Q. Metcilus, proconsul, conducts 
the war in Crete. 

67 Coss. C. Calpurnius Piso. 
M’. Acilius Glabrio. 

War with Mithradates continued. Mutiny in the army 
of Lucullus, He marches back to Pontus, whither 
Mithradates had preceded him, and had defeated C. 
Triarius, the legate of Lucullus. The war against 
the pirates is committed to Cn. Pompcius by the 
Lex Gabinia. Metellus concludes the war in Crete 
cither in this or the following year. L. Roscius 
Otho, tribune of the plebs, carried a law that the 
equitcs should have separate seats in the theatre. 
M. Terentius Varro serves under Pompeius in the 
war against the pirates. 

G6 Coss. M’. Amilius Lepidus. 
L. Volcatius Tullus. 

War with Mithradates continued. The conduct of it 
is committed to Cn. Pompeius by the Lex Manilia, 
He had already brought the war against the pirates 
to a close. He invades Armenia, and makes peace 
with Tigranes. Mithradates retires into the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. 
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66 Cicero (mt. 41), pretor, delivers the orations Pro 


Lege Manilia and Pro A. Cluentio. 
65 Coss. P. Cornelius Sulla. 
P. Autronius Paetus. 
L. Aurelius Cotta. 
L. Manlius Torquatus. 
Censs. Q. Lutatius Catulus. Abdicated. 
M. Licinius Crassus Dives. Abdicated. 

War with Mithradates continued. Pompeius pursues 
Mithradates, and fights agaiust the Albanians and 
Iberians. Catiline’s first conspiracy. Cæsar (et. 
35) is eurule «dile. 

Birth of Q. Horatius Flaecus. 

64 Coss. L. Julius Cesar. 
C. Marcius Figulus. 

Censs, L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Pompeius returns from the pursuit of Mithradates. 
He makes Syria a Romen province, and winters 
there. 

Cicero's (aet. 43) oration In Toga Candida. 

33 Coss. M. Tullius Cicero. 
C. Antonius. 

Death of Mithradates. Pompeius subdues Phoenicia 
and Palestine, and takes Jerusalem after a siege of 
three months. Catiline’s second conspiracy detect- 
ed and crushed by Cicero. Birth of Augustus. 

Cicero (æt. 44) delivered many orations in his consul- 
ship. Those which are extant were delivered in 
the following order: (1.) De Lege Agraria; (2.) 
Pro C. Rabirio ; (3.) In Catilinam ; (4.) Pro Mu- 
rena. 

62 Coss. D. Junius Silanus. 
L. Licinius Murena. 

Defeat and death of Catiline. Pompeius returns to 
Italy. Cæsar (æt. 38) is prætor; Cato is tribune 
of the people. 

Cicero's (æt. 45) oration Pro P. Sulla. 

$1 Coss. M. Pupius Piso Calpurnianus. 
M. Valerius Messala Niger. 

Triumph of Pompeius on the 28th and 29th of Sep- 
tember. ‘Trial and acquittal of P. Clodius. Cesar 
(zt. 39), propretor, obtains the province of Fur- 
ther Spain. 

Cicero's (æt. 46) oration Pro Archia. 

© Coss. L. Afranius. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Celer. 

Caesar's victories in Spain. He returns to Rome. 
His coalition with Pompeius and Crassus, usually 
called the First Triumvirate. 

$9 Coss. C. Julius Cæsar (at. 41). 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 

The agrarian law of Cæsar. ‘The acts of Pompeius 
in Asia ratified. Cesar receives the provinces of 
Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul and Illyricum for 
five years. 

Cicero's (æt. 48) oration Pro L. Flacco. 

Birth of T. Livius, the historian. 

53 Coss. L. Calpurnius Piso Cesoninus. 
A. Gabinius. 

Cesar's (et. 42) first campaign in Gaul; he defeats 
the Helvetii and Ariovistus. P. Clodius is tribune 
of the plebs. 

Cicero (æt. 49) is banished. 

57 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus Nepos. 

Caesar's (at. 43) second campaign in Gaul. He de- 
feats the Belgw. The superintendence of the an- 
nona committed to Pompeius, with extraordinary 
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powers, for five years. Ptolemwus Auletes comes 
to Rome. 

Cicero (et. 50) recalled from banishment. 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. 

L. Marcius Philippus. 

Cesar’s (et. 44) third campaign in Gaul. He eon- 
quers the Veneti in the northwest of Gaul. Cesar 
met Pompeius and Crassus at Luca in April, and 
made arrangements for the continuance of their 
power. Clodius is curule ædile. 

Cieero’s (æt. 51) orations, (1.) Pro Sextio ; (2) In Va- 
tinium ; (3.) De Haruspicum Responsis ; (4.) De Pro- 
vinciis Consuiaribus; (5.) Pro M. Celio Rufo; (6.) 
Pro L. Cornelio Balbo. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus II. 

M. Licinius Crassus II. 

Censs. M. Valerius Messala Niger. 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus. 

Caesar's (et. 45) fourth eampaign in Gaul. Ho cross- 
es the Rhine: he invades Britain. Assignment of 
the provinces to the triumvirs by the Lex Trebo- 
nia. Cesar receives the Gauls and Illyricum for 
five years more; Pompeius the Spains, and Cras- 
sus Syria. Ptolemæus Auletes restored to Egypt 
by A. Gabinius. 

Cicero (et. 52) composes his De Oratore. His speech 
In Pisonem. 

Virgil (et. 16) assumes the toga virilis. 

Coss. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Cesar's (æt. 46) sixth campaign in Gaul. His second 
expedition into Britain: war with Ambiorix in the 
winter. Crassus marches against the Parthians. 

Cicero (et. 53) eoniposes his De Republica. His ora- 
tions Pro M. Scauro, Pro Plancio, Pro C. Rabirio 
Postumo, 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

M. Valerius Messala. 

Caesar's (et. 47) seventh eampaign in Gaul. He again 
erosses the Rhine. Defeat and death of Crassus 
by the Parthians. 

Cicero (æt. 54) elected augur. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus IH. 

first part of the year. 
Ex Kal. Sextil. Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio. 

Ceesar’s (æt. 48) eighth campaign in Gaul. Insurree- 
tion in Gaul; Cæsar takes Alesia and Vercingeto- 
rix. Death of Clodius in January: riots at Rome: 
Pompeius sole consul. P 

Cicero’s (æt. 55) oration Pro Milone. He composes 
his De Legibus. 

Death of Lucretius. 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Cesar’s (æt. 49) ninth campaign in Gaul. Subjuga- 
tion of the country. The consul Marcellus pro- 
poses measures against Cæsar. 

Cicero (æt. 56) goes as proconsul to Cilicia. 

Coss. L. Æmilius Paulus. 

C. Claudius Marcellus. 

Censs. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Cæsoninus. 

Cæsar (æt. 50) spends the year in Cisalpine Gaul 
Measures of Pompeius against Cæsar. 

Cicero (æt. 57) leaves Cilicia, and reaches Brundisi- 
um at the end of the year. 

Death of Hortensius. 

Sallust is expelled the senate. 


Sole consul for tha 
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49 Coss. C. Claudius Marcellus. 
L. Cornelius Leutulus Crus. 

Dict. without Mag. Eq. C. Julius Cæsar. 

Commencement of the civil war between Casar (æt. 
51) and Pompeius. Cesar marches into Italy, and 
pursues Pompeius to Brundisium. Pompeius leaves 
Italy in March, and crosses over to Greece. Ceesar 
goes to Rome, and then proceeds to Spain, where 
he conquers Afranius and Petreius, the legati of 
Pompeius. He returns to Rome, is appointed dic- 
tator for the election of the consuls, resigns the of- 
fice at the end of 11 days, and then goes to Brun- 
disium, in order to cross over into Greece. 

Cicero (æt. 58) comes to Rome, but crosses ovor to 
Greece in the month of June. 

48 Coss. C. Julius Cesar II. 
P. Servilius Vatia Isauricue. 

Caesar (wt. 52) lands in Greece, defeats Pompeius at 
the battle of Pharsalia in the month of August. 
Murder of Pompeius (æt. 58) before Alexandrea. 
Cesar comes to Egypt: Alexandrine war. 

Cicero (st. 59) returns to Italy after the battle of 
Pharsalia, and arrives at Brundisium. 

47 Dict. C. Julius Cesar II. 
Mag. Eq. M. Antonius. 
Coss. Q: Fufius Calenus. 

P. Vatinius. 

Cesar (æt. 53) dictator the whole year. The consuls 
Calenus and Vatinius were only appointed at the 
end ofthe year. Cæsar concludes the Alexandrine 
war, marches into Pontus, and conquers Pharna- 
ees; arrives in Italy in September. He crosses 
over to Africa before the end of the year, to carry 
on war against the Pompeians. 

Cicero (zt. 60) meets Cwsar at Brundisium, is par- 
doned by him, and returns to Rome. 

46 Coss. C. Julius Cæsar III. 

M. /Emilius Lepidus. 

Cæsar (wt.54) defeats the Pompeians at the battle of 
Thapsus in April. Death of Cato, et. 48. Cæsar 
returns to Rome and triumphs. Reformation of 
the calendar by Cesar. 

Cicero (zt. 61) composes his Brutus and Partitiones 
Oratorie. His orations Pro Marcello and Pro Li- 
gario. 

Sallust prætor, and accompanies Cæsar in the Afri- 
can war. 

45 Dict. C. Julius Cæsar III. 

Mag. Eg. M. Æmilius Lepidus. 

Cos. without colleague. C. Julius Cæsar IV. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus. Died. 

C. Caninius Rebilus. 
C. Trebonius. 

Cæsar (æt. 55) defeats the Pompeians in Spain at the 
battle of Munda in March. Triumph of Cæsar. 
He is made consul for ten years, and dictator and 
censor for life. 

Cicero (set. 62) divorces Terentia; marries Publilia; 
loses his daughter Tullia; divorces Publilia, He 
composes his Orator, Academica, De Finibus. His 
oration Pro Deiotaro. 

44 Dict. C. Julius Cesar IV. 

Mag. Eq. M. JEmilius Lepidus II. 

Mag. Eq. C. Octavius. 

Mag. Eq. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Dia not enter upon. 

Coss. C. Julius Cæsar V. Assassinated. 

M. Antonius. ' 
P. Cornelius Dolabella. 
63 
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44 MurDEr oF Cesar (æt. 56) on the 15th of March. Oc- 
tavianus, on the death of Cæsar, comes from Apol- 
lonia to Rome. M. Antonius withdrawa from Rome, 
and proceeds to Cisalpine Gaul at the end of Novem- 
ber, to oppose D. Brutus: he is declared a public 
enemy by the senate. 

Cicero (æt. 63) composes his Tusculane Disputatio- 
nes, De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, De Fato, 
De Amicitia, De Senectute, De Gloria, Topica, De Of- 
ficiis. His orations PAilippica L, in the senate; Phi- 
lippica II. (not spoken); Philippica IIl., in the sen- 
ate; Philippica IV., before the people. 

43 Coss. C. Vibius Pansa. Died. 

A. Hirtius. Slain. 

C. Julius Cæsar Octavianus. 
C. Carrinas. 

Q. Pedius. Died. 

P. Ventidius. 

Siege of Mutina : death of the consuls Pansa and Hir- 
tius. M. Antonius is defeated, and flies to Gaul. 
Octavianus comes to Rome, and is elected consul. 
The murderers of Cæsar outlawed. SECOND TRI- 
UMVIRATE formed by Octavianus, Antonius, and Le- 
pidus: they take the title Triumviri Reipublicæ Con- 
stituende: they proscribe their enemies. 

Cicero (et. 64) proscribed and put to death; the re- 
maining Philippic orations delivered in this year. 

Birth of Ovid. 

Death of Laberius, the mimographer. 


Abdicated. 


Coss. L. Munatius Plancus. 
M. Æmilius Lepidus II. 
Censs. L. Antonius Pietas. 
P. Sulpicius. 

War in Greece, between the triumvirs and the repub- 
lican party. Battle of Philippi, and death of Cas- 
sius. Second battle of Philippi, and death of Brew 
tus. Birth of Tiberius, afterward emperor. 

Horace (et. 23) fights at the battle of Philippi. 

41 Coss. L. Antonius Pietas. 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus II. 

War of Perusia. The consul L. Antonius and Fulvia, 
the wife of M. Antonius, oppose Octavianus. An- 
tonius is besieged in Perusia toward tlie end of the 
year. 

40 Coss. Cu. Domitius Calvinus II. 

C. Asinius Pollio. 
L. Cornelius Balbus. 
P. Canidius Crassus. 

Capture of Perusia. Death of Fulvia. Reconciliation 
between Octavianus and M. Antonius, who conclude 
a peace at Brundisium : M. Antonius marries Octa- 
via, the sister of Octavianus. Labienus and the 
Parthians invade Syria. 

Cornelius Nepos flourished. 

39 Coss. L. Marcius Censorinus. 

C. Calvisius Sabinus. 

Octavianus and Antouius have an interview with Sex. 
Pompeius at Misenum, and conclude a peace with 
him. M. Antonius spends the winter at Athens. 
Ventidius, the legatus of Antonius, defeats the Par- 
thians: death of Labienus. Birth of Julia, the 
daughter of Octavianus. 

Horace (æt. 26) is introduced to Mæcenas by Virgil 
and Varius. 

38 Coss. Ap. Claudius Pulcher 

C. Norbanus Flaccus. 

War between Octavianus and Sex. Pompeius. Octa- 

vianus marries Livia. Ventidius again defeats the 


Abdicated. 
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Parthians, and drives them out of Syria. Death 
of Pacorus. Sossiva, the legatus of Antonius, con- 
quers the Jews. 
38 Horace (æt. 27) is engaged upon the first book of his 
i Satires. 
37 Coss. M. Agrippa. 
L. Caninius Gallus. 
T. Statilius Taurus. 

Antonius comes to Italy. Renewal of the Triumvi- 
rate for another period of five years. Octavianus 
employs this year in preparations against Sex. Pom- 
peius. Agrippa erosses the Rhine. 

Varro (zt. 80) composes his De Re Rustica. 

36 Coss. L. Gellius Poplicola. Abdicated, 
M. Coeceius Nerva. Abdicated, 
L. Munatius Plancus II. 
C. Sulpieius Quirinus. 

Defeat of Sex. Pompeius, who flies to Asia, Lepidus 
ceases to be one of the triumvirs. M. Antonius in- 
vades the Parthian dominions late in the year, and 
is obliged to retreat with great loss. 

So Coss. L. Cornitieius. 
Sex. Pompelus. 
Sex. Pompeius (æt. 39) is put to death in Asia. Oc- 
tavianus defeats the Illyrians. 
34 Coss. L. Scribonius Libo. 
M. Antonius. Abdicated. 
L. Sempronius Atratinus, 
Ez Cat. Jul, Paul. Hmilius Lepidus. 
C. Memmius. 
Ez Kal. Nov. M. Herennius Picens. 

Octavianus defeats the Dalmatians. Antonius invades 
and subdues Armenia. 

Death of Sallust. 

33 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Augustus II. 
L. Volcatius Tullus. 
P. Autronius Pwztus. 
Ex Kal. Mat. L. Flavius. 
Ez Kal. Jul. C. Fonteius Capito. 
M’. Acilius (Aviola). 
Ez Kal. Sept. L. Vinucius. 
Ez Kal. Oct. L. Laronius. 

Rupture between Oetavianus and Antonius. Both 
parties prepare for war. In this year Octavianus 
is called, in the Fasti, Imperator Casar Augustus, 
though the titles of Imperator and Augustus were 
not eonferred upon him till B.C.27. Agrippa sedile. 


Horaee (æt. 32) probably publishes the second book 
of his Satires. 
32 Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
C. Sosius. 
Ex Kal. Jul. L. Cornelius. 
Ez Kal. Nov. N. Valerius. 
Antonius divorees Oetavia. War declared against 
Antonius at the eonclusion of the year. 
Death of Atticus. 
31 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus III. 
M. Valerius Messala Corvinus. 
Ex Kal. Mai. M. Titius, 
Ez Kal. Oct. Cn. Pompeius. 
Antonius defeated at the battle of Actium on the 2d 
of September. Oetavianus proceeds to the Fast, 
Horace (stat. 34) probably publishes his book of 
Epodes. 
30 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Augustus IV. 
M. Lieinius Cragsns. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Antistius Vetus, 
Lz Id. Sept. M. Tullius Cicero. 
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Ex Kal. Nov. L. Senius. 

Death of Antonius (æt. 51) and Cleopatra. Egypt 
made a Roman province. Octavianus passes the 
winter at Samos. 

OCTAVIANUS SOLE RULER OF THE ROMAN WORLD. 

Cornelius Gallus, the poet, appointed preefect of 
Egypt. 

29 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus V. 
Sex. Appuleius. 
Ez Kal. Jul. Potitus Valerius Messala. 
Ex Kal. Nov. C. Furnius. 
C. Cluvius. 

Octavianus returns to Rome and celebrates three tri- 
umphs, Dalmatian, Actian, Alexandrine. Temple 
of Janus elosed. 

28 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus VI. 
M. Agrippa IL 

Census taken by the eonsuls. 
census are 4,164,000. 

Death of Varro. 

27 Coss. Imp. Casar Augustus VII. 
M. Agrippa HI. 

Octavianus receives the title of Augustus, and aceepts 
the government for ten years. Division of the prov- 
inees between him and the senate. Augustus goeg 
into Spain. Messala triumphs on aecount of hig 
conquest of the Aquitani, probably in the preeeding 
year. 

Tibullus aceompanied Messala into Aquitania. 

26 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus VIII. 
T. Statilius Taurus II. 

Augustus eonducts the war in Spain. 
nelius Gallus. 

25 Coss. Imp. C:esar Augustus IX. 
M. Junius Silanus. 

Augustus continues to eonduct the war in Spain, and 
subdues the Cantabri. The Salassi subdued by A. 
Terentius Varro, and the eolony of Augustus Præ- 
toria (Aosta) founded in their country. The tem- 
ple of Janus shut a second time. Marcellus mar- 
ries Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

24 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Augustus X. 
C. Norbanus Flaceus. 

Augustus returns to Rome. 
against the Arabians. 

Virgil is now employed upon the Æneid. 

Horace (et. 41) publishes the first three books of his 
Odes in this or the following year. 

23 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Augustus XI. <Abdicated. 
A. Terentius Varro Murena. Died. 
L. Sestius. 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso. 

Augustus is invested with the tribunieian power for 
life. Death of Marcellus. An embassy from tho 
Parthians: Augustus restores the son of Phraates, 
but keeps Tiridates at Rome. 

22 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus Æserninue. 
L. Arrunúus. 
Censs. I. Munatius Plancus. 
Paul. ZEmilius Lepidus. 

Conspiracy of Murena deteeted and punished. Can- 
dace, queen of the /Ethiopiuns, invades Egypt. Re 
volt of the Cantabri in Spain. 

21 Coss. M. Lollius. 
Q. Æmilius Lepidus. 

Augustus goes to the East, and spends the winter at 
Samos. Agrippa marries Julia, the danghter of 
Augustus and widow of Marcellua. 


The citizens at the 


Death of Cor- 
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20 Coss. M. Appuleius. 
F. Silius Nerva. 

The Parthians restore the Roman standards. Ambas. 
sadcrs come to Augustus from the Indians. Augus- 
tas winters again at Samos. Birth of C. Cesar, the 
grandson of Augustus. 

19 Coss. C. Sentius Saturninus. 
Q. Lucretius Vespillo. 
Ez Kal. Jul. M. Vinucius. 

Augustus returns to Rome. The Cantabri are finally 
subdued. 

Death of Virgil. 

18 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Marecllinue. 
C. Cornelius Lentulus. 

Augustus accepts the empire for five years. The 
Lex Julia of Augustus De Meritandis Ordinibus, 

Death of Tibullus. 

Horace (æt. 47) publishes the first book of his Epis- 
tles about this time. 

17 Coss. C. Furnius. 
C. Junius Silanus. 

The Ludi Seculares celebrated. Birth of L. Cesar, the 
grandson of Augustus. Agrippa is sent into Asia. 

Horace (æt. 48) writes his Carmen S«culare. 

16 Coss. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Ex Kal. Jul. L. Tarius Rufus. 

Agrippa is in Asia, where his friendship is eultivated 
by Herod. The Germans defeat the Roman army 
under Lollius. Augustus sets out for Gaul. 

15 Coss. M. Livius Drusus Libo. 
L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Augustus remains in Gaul. "liberius and Drusus sub- 

due the Reti and Vindeliei. 
14 Coss. M. Licinius Crassus. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Augur. 

Augustus remains in Gaul. 

19 Coss. Ti. Claudius Nero (afterward Ti. Cesar Augus- 
tus). 
P. Quinctilius Varus. 
Augustus returns from Gaul, and Agrippa from Asia. 
Horace (æt. 52) publishes the fourth book of his Odes. 
19 Coss. M. Valerius Messala Barbatus Appianus. Died. 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus. Abdicated. 
C. Valgius Rufus. Abdicated. 
C. Caninius Rebilus. Died. 
L. Volusius Saturninus. 

Death of Agrippa in March, in his 51st year. Death 

of Lepidus. Augustus becomes pontifex maximus. 
11 Coss. Q. Ælius Tubero. 
Paul. Fabius Maximus. d 

Drusus carries on war against the Germans, and Ti- 
berius against the Dalmatians and Pannonians. Ti- 
berius marries Julia. Death of Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus. 

10 Coss. Julius Antonius. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Afrieanus. 
Augustus is in Gaul. He returns to Rome at the end 


of the year with Tiberius and Drusus. Birth of 
Claudius, afterward emperor. 
9 Coss. Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus. Died. 


T. Quinctius (Pennus Capitolinus) Crispinus. 
Drusus sent against the Germans, and dies during the 
war. 
The history of Livy ended with the death of Drusus. 
B Coss. C. Marcius Censorinus. 
C. Asinius Gallus. 
Augustus aecepts the empire a third time. The month 
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of Sextilis receives his name. Tiberius succeeds 
his brother in the war against the Germans. Cen- 
sus taken by Augustus. Death of Meenas. 

Death of ITorace, set. 57. 

7 Coss. Ti. Claudius Nero II. 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso. 

Tiberius returns to Rome from Germany, but soon 

afterward sets out again to the same eountry. 
6 Coss. D. Lælius Balbus. 
C. Antistins Vetus. 

Tiberius receives the tribunician power for five years, 
and retires to Rhodes, where he remained seven 
years. 

5 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Augustus XII. 
L. Cornelius Sulla. 

C. Cæsar receives the toga virilis. 

4 Coss, C. Calvisius Sabinus. 
L. Passienus Rufus. 

BIRTH or Jesus CHRIST. 

Judæa. 
3 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
M. Valerius Messalinus, 

Birth of Galba, afterward emperor. 

2 Coss. Imp. Cæear Augustus XIII. <Abdicated, 
M. Plautius Silvanus. Abdicated. 
Q. Fabricius. 
L. Caninius Gallus, 

L. Cesar receives the toga virilis. Banishment of 
Julia. 

Ovid publishes his poem De Arte Amandi. 

1 Coss. Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 
L, Calpurnius Piso. 

BIRTH or Jesus CHRIST, aceording to the common 

era. C. Cæsar is sent into the East. 


B.C. 


Death of Herod, king of 


A.D. 
1 Coss. C. Cæsar. 
L. £milius Paulus. 
War in Germany. 
2 Coss. P. Vinucius, 
P. Alfenius Varus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. P. Cornelius Lentulus Scipio. 
T. Quinetius Crispinus Valeria- 
nus. 

Interview of C. Cesar with Phraates, king of Parthia. 
L. Cesar dies at Massilia, on his way to Spain. Ti- 
berius returns to Rome. 

Velleius Paterculus serves under C. Cesar. 

3 Coss. L. JElius Lamia 
M. Servilius. 
Ex Kal. Jul. P. Silius. 
L. Volusius Saturninus. 

Augustus accepts the empire for a fourth period of 

ten years. 
4 Coss. Sex. /Elius Catus. 
C. Sentius Saturninus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Clodius Lieinus. 
Cn. Sentius Saturninus, 

Death of C. Cesar in Lycia. "liberius adopted by Au- 
gustus. Tiberius sent to carry on the war against 
the Germans. 

Velleius Paterculus serves under Tiberius in Ger- 
many. 

Death of Asinius Pollio. 

5 Coss. L. Valerius Messala Volesus. 
Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Ateius Capito. 
C. Vibius Postumus. 
Second campaign of Tiberius in Germany. 


A.D 
6 Coss. M. Æmilius Lepidus. 
L. Arruntius. Abdicated. 
L. Nonius Asprenas. 

Third campaign of Tiberius in Germany. Revolt of 

the Pannonians and Dalmatians. 
7 Coss. A. Licinius Nerva Silianus. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Creticus. 

Germanicus is sent into Germany. First campaign 
of Tiberius in Illyrieum against the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians. 

Velleius Patereulus questor. 

3 Coss. M. Furius Camillus. 
Sex. Nonius Quinetilianus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. L. Apronius. 
A. Vibius Habitus. 
Second eampaign of Tiberius in Illyricum. 
9 Coss. C. Poppwus Sabinus. 
Q. Sulpieius Camerinus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. M. Papius Mutilus. 
Q. Poppwus Secundus. 

Third and last eampaign of Tiberius in Illyrieum. 
Subjugation of the Dalmatians. Defeat of Quintil- 
jus Varus, and destruction of his army. The Ro- 
mans lose all their conquests in Germany east of 
the Rhine. Birth of Vespasian, afterward emperor. 

Exile of Ovid. 

10 Coss. P. Cornelius Dolabella, 
C. Junius Silanus, 
Ez Kal. Jul. Ser. Cornelius Lentulus Malugi- 
nensis. 
Tiberius again sent to Germany. 
11 Coss, M. Æmilius Lepidus. 
T. Statilius Taurus. 
Ez Kal. Jul. L. Cassius Longinus. 

Tiberius and Germanieus eross the Rhine, and earry 
on war in Germany. 

12 Coss. Germanicus Cæsar. 
C. Fonteius Capito. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Visellius Varro. 

Tiberius returns to Rome and triumphs, 

Birth of Caligula. 

Ovid publishes his Tristia. 

13 Coss. C. Silius. 
L. Munatius Plancus. 
Augustus aecepts the empire a fifth time for ten years. 
14 Coss. Sex. Pompeius. 
Sex. Appuleius, 

Census taken : the eitizens are 4,197,000. Death of 
Augustus at Nola, in Campania, on the 19th of Au- 
gust, in the 76th year of his age. 

TIBERIUS (æt. 56) sueceeds Augustus as emperor. 
Revolt of the legions in Pannonia and Germany. 
Death of Agrippa Postumus, the grandson, and of 
Julia, the daughter, of Augustus. 

15 Coss. Drusus Cæsar. 
C. Norbanus Flaeeus. 

Tiberii 2.—Germanieus earries on war against the 
Gerniaus. 

16 Coss. T. Statilius Sisenna Taurus. 
L. Seribonius Libo. 
Ez Kal. Jul. P. Pomponius Greeinus. 

Tiberii 3.—Gcrmanieus eontinues the war in Germa- 
ny, but is reealled by Tiberius. Rise of Sejanus. 

17 Coss. C. Ceecilius Rufus. 
L. Poniponius Flaccus. 

Tiberii 4.—Germanicus returns to Rome and tri- 
umphs. Tie is sent into the East. Great earth- 
quake in Asia War in Africa against Tacfarinas. 
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Coss. Ti. Cesar Augustus III. Abdicated, 
Germanicus Cesar II. 
L. Seius 'Tubero. 

Tiberii 5.—Germanieus is in the East. 

Death of Ovid and of Livy. 

Goss. M. Junius Silanus, 

L. Norbanus Balbus. 

Tiberii 6.—Germanieus visits Egypt, and returns to 
Syria, where he dies in his 34th year. Drusus car- 
ries on war in Germany with suecess, The Jews 
are banished trom Italy. 

Coss. M. Valerius Messala. 

M. Aurelius Cotta. 

Tiberii 7.—Agrippina, the wife of Germanieus, comes 
to Rome. "Trial and condemnation of Piso. 

Coss. Ti. Cæsar Augustus IV. 

Drusus Cesar II. 

Tiberii 8.—Junius Blesus is sent into Africa against 
Taefarinas. 

Coss. D. Haterius Agrippa. 

C. Sulpieius Galba. 
Ex Kal. Jul. M. Coeeeius Nerva. 
C. Vibius Rufinus. 

Tiberii 9.—The tribunieian power is granted to Dru- 
sus. 

Coss. C. Asinius Pollio. 

C. Antistius Vetus. 

Tiberii 10.—Death of Drusus: he is poisoned by Se- 
janus. 

Coss. Ser. Cornelius Cethegus. 

L. Visellius Varro. 

Tiberii 11.—End of the Afriean war by the death of 
Taefarinas. 

Birth of the elder Pliny. 

Coss. M. Asinius Agrippa. 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 

Tiberii 12.—Cremutius Cordus, the historian, is me- 
eused, and dies of voluntary starvation. 

Coss. C. Calvisius Sabinus. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Getulieus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. Q. Mareius Barea. 
T. Rustius Nummius Gallus. 

Tiberii 13.— Tiberius withdraws into Campania, and 
never returns to Rome. Poppzeus Sabinus carries 
on war successfully against the Thracians. 

Coss. M. Lieinius Crassus Frugi. 

L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Tiberii 14. 

Coss. Ap. Junius Silanus. 

P. Silius Nerva. 
Suf. Q. Junius Blesus. 
L. Antistius Vetus. 

Tiberii 15.—Death of Julia, the grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus. Agrippina, the daughter of Germanieus, is 
married to Domitius Ahenobarbus: Nero was the 
issue of this marriage. Revolt of the Frisii. 

Coss. L. Rubellius Geminus. 

C. Fufius Geminus. 
Suf. A, Plautius. 
L. Nonius Asprenas. 
Tiberii 16.—Death of Livia, the mother of Tiberius, 
Coss. M. Vinueius. 
L. Cassius Longinus. 
Suf. C. Cassius Longinus. 
L. Nwvius Surdinus, 

Tiberii 17. 

Asinius Gallus is imprisoned. 

Velleius Paterculus writes his history in this year. 
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31 Coss. Ti. Cæsar Augustus V. 
L. Ælius Sejanus. 
Suf. vir. Id. Mai. Faust. Cornelius Sulla. 
Sextidius Catullinus. 
Kal. Jul. L. Fulcinius Trio. 
Kal. Oct. P. Memmius Regulus. 
Tiberii 18.—Fall and execution of Sejanus. 
32 Coss. Cu. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
M. Furius Camillus Scribonianus. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. A. Vitellius. 

Tiberii 19.— Birth of Otho. 

33 Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba (afterward Cua. Aug.). 
L. Cornelius Sulla Felix. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. L. Salvius Otho. 

Tiberii 20.—Agrippina and her son Drusus are put to 
death. 

Death of Asinius Gallus and of Cassius Severus. 

“3 Coss. L. Vitellius. 
Paul. Fabius Persicus. 
"Tiberii 21. 
Birth of Persius. 
*35 Coss. C. Cestius Gallus Camerinus. 
M. Servilius Nonianus. 
Tiberii 22, 
36 Coss. Sex. Papinius Allienus. 
Q. Plautius. 
Tiberii 23. 
37 Coss. Cn. Acerronius Proculuz. 
C. Petronius Pontius Nigrinus. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. C. Cesar Augustus Germanicus. 
Ti. Claudius (afterward Cs. 
Aug.). 

Death of Tiberius (æt. 78), March 16th. 

CALIGULA emperor (æt. 25). He puts to death Tibe- 
rius, the son of Drusus. Birth of Nero. 

38 Coss. M. Aquilius Julianus. 
P. Nonius Agprenas. 
Caligule 2.—Death of Drusilla, the sister of Caligula. 
Birth of Josephus. 
39 Coss. C. Cwsar Augustus Germanicus Il. 
L. Apronius Cwsianus. 
Suf. Kal. Febr. Sanquinius Maximus. 
Jul. Cn. Domitius Corbulo, 
Sept. Domitius Afer. 

Caligulw 3.—Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, ia 
deposed, and his dominions given to Agrippa. Ca- 
ligula sets out for Gaul. 

40 Coss. C. Cesar Augustus Germanicus TIL 
sul.) 
Suf. Id. Jan. 1. Gellius Poplicola. 
M. Cocceius Nerva. 
Sex. Junius Celer. 
Sex. Nonius Quinctilianus.) 

Caligule 4.—Caligula is at Lugdunum (Lyon) on the 
lst of January. His mad expedition to the Ocean: 
he returns to Rome in triumph. 

Philo Judæus is sent from Alenendrea a3 an grabas- 
sador to Caligula. 

The poet Lucan is brougbt to Rome. 

41 Coss. C. Cæsar Augustus Germanicus IV, 
Cu. Sentius Saturninus. 
Suf. vu. fd. Jan. Q. Pomponius Secundus. 

Caligula (et. 29) elein, January 24th. 

CLAUDIUS emperor (est. 49). Agrippa receives Judea 
and Samaria. The Germans defeated by Galba and 
Gabinius. — 

Seneca publishes his De dra Libri tres. He is exiled 
in this year. 
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42 Coss. Ti. Claud. C:es. Ang. Germanicus II. 
C. Cecina Largus. 
Suf. Kal. Mart. (C. Vibius Crispus). 

Claudii 2.—Mauretania is conquered and divided into 
two provinces. Deaths of Petus and Arria 

Asconius Pedianus flourished. 

43 Coss. Ti. Claud. Cxs. Aug. Germanicus III. 
L. Vitellius II. 
Suf. Kal. Mart. (P. Valerius Asiat.). 

Claudii 3.—Expedition of Claudius into Britain. 

Martial born March 1st. 

44 Coss. L. Quinctius Crispinus Secundus. 
M. Statilius Taurus. 

Claudii 4.—Claudius returns to Rome ond triumphs. 
Death of Agrippa, king of Judca. 

45 Coss. M. Vinucius II. 
"Taurus Statilius Corvinus. 
Suf. M. Cluvius Rufus. 
Pompeius Silvanus. 
Claudii 5. 
Domitius Afer flourished. 
46 Coss. ... Valerius Asiaticus II. 
M. Junius Silenus. 
Suf. P. Suilius Rufus. 
P. Ostorius Scapula. 
Claudii 6. 
47 Coss. Ti. Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus IV. 
L. Vitellius NL ; 
Suf. Kal. Mart. (Ti. Plautius Silvanus Zflie- 
nus.) 

Claudii 7.—Ludi Swculares celebrated. Corbulo com- 
mands in Lower Germany, and reduces the.Frisii 
to snbmission. 

48 Coss. A. Vitellins (afterward Aug.). 
L. Vipstanus Poplicola. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. L. Vitellius. 
(C. Calpurnius Piso.) 
Cenas. Ti. Claudius Cos. Aug. Germanicus. 
L. Vitellius. 
Claudii 8.—Messalina, the wife of Claudius, is put to 
death. 
49 Coss. Q. Veranius. 
C. (À.) Pompeius Gallus, 
(Suf. L. Memmius Pollio. 
Q. Allius Maximus.) 
Claudii 9.—Claudius marries Agrippina. 
Seneca recalled from exiic. 
50 Coss. C. Antistius Vetus. 
M. Suillius Nerulinus. 

Claudii 10.—Claudius adopts Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(afterward the Emperor Nero), the son of Agrippi- 
na. In Britain, the Silures are defeated by Ostori- 
ne, and their leader, Caractacus, is captured. 

51 Coas. Ti. Claud. Cans. Aug. Germanicus V. 
Ser. Cornelius Orfitus. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. (C. Minicius Fundanus. 
C. Vetennius Severus.) 
Kal. Nor. T. Flavius Vespasianus (after- 
card Ces. Aug.). 

Cleudii 11.—Nero receives the toga virilis, Burrus 
appointed preefect of the pretorians by the influ. 
ence of Agrippina. 

52 Coss. Faustus Cornelius Sulla. 
L. Salvius Otho Titianus. 
(Suf. Kal. Jul. Servilius Barea Soranus, 
C. Licinius Mucianus.) 
Kal. Nov. L. Cornelins Sulla. 
'. Flavius Sabinus. 
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Claudii 12. 
53 Coss. D. Junius Silanus. 

Q. Haterius Antoninus. 
Claudii 13.—Nero marries Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius. 
54 Coss, M. Asinius Marcellus. 
M’. Acilius Aviola. 

Claudius (æt. 63) poisoned October 12th. 

Nero emperor (æt. 17). Corbulo appointed to the 
command in Armenia, and continues in the East 
some years. 

55 Coss. Noro Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus. 
L. Antistius Vetus. 
Neronis 2.—Britannicus (wt. 14) is poisoned. 
56 Coss. Q. Volusius Saturninus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Neronis 3. 
Seneca publishes his Dc Clementia Libri II. 
57 Coss. Nero Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus II. 
L. Calpurnius Piso. 
Suf. L. Cwsius Martialis. 

Neronis 4. 

58 Coss. Nero Claud. Cws. Aug. Gerinanieus IIL. 
M. Valerius Messala, 

Neronis 5.—Corbulo drives Tigranes out of Armenia, 
and takes Artaxata, his capital. Nero isin love with 
Poppeea Sabina, the wife of Otho. Otho is cent inte 
Lusitania, where he remained ten years. 

£3 Coss. C. Vipstanus Apronianus. 
C. Fonteius Capito. 

Neronis 6.—Agrippina, the mother of Nero, is mur- 
dered by his order. 

Death of Domitius Afer. 

60 Coss. Nero Claud. Cres. Aug. Germanicus IV. 
Cossus Cornelius Lentulue. 

Neronis 7.— Complete subjugation of Armenia by Cor- 

bulo. The Quinquennalia instituted by Nero. 
61 Coss. C. Petronius Turpilianus. 
C. Cesonius Petus. 

Neronis §.—Insurrection in Britain under Boadicea: 
she is conquered by Suetonius Pauliinus. Galba 
commands in Spain, where he continued till he 
was elected emperor. 

Birth of Pliny the younger. 

€2 Coss. P. Marius Celsueg. 
L. Asinius Gallus. 
Suf. L. Anuzxus Seneca, 
Trebelliug Maximus. i 

Neronis 9.—Nero divorces Octavia, and puts her to 
death shortly afterward. He marries Poppea Sa- 
bina. Death of Burrus, the prastorian prefect. 

Death of Persius. 

63 Coss. C. Memmius Regulus. 
L. Virginius Rufus. 

Neronis 10. 

Seneca completes his Netureles Questiones after this 
year. 

64 Coss. C. Læcanius Bassus, 
M. Licinius Crassus Frugi. 

Neronis 11.—Great fire at Rome. First persecution 
of the Christians. 

€5 Cose. A. Licinius Nerva Silianue. 
M. Vestinus Atticus. 

Neronis 12.—Piso’s conspiracy against Nero detected 

and suppressed. Death of Poppwa Sabina. 


Seneca the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, put to 
death. » 


86 Coss. C. Lucius Telesinus. 
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C. Suetonius Paullinus. 

Neronis 13.—Tiridates comes to Rome, and receives 
the crown of Armenia from the emperor. Nero 
then goes to Greece. The Jewish war begins, and is 
continued for some years. It is finished in A.D. 70. 

Martial coines to Rome. 

67 Coss. L. Fonteius Capito. 
C. Julius Rufus. 

Neronis 14.—Nero, in Greece, entera the contests at 
the Olympic games. He puts Corbulo to death. 
He returns to Rome at the end of the year. Ves- 
pasian conducts the war against the Jews. 

08 Coss. Silius Italicus. Abdicated. 
Galerius Trachalus. Abdicated. 
Nero Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus V. (without 
colleague). 
Suf. Kal. Jul. M. Plautius Silvanus. 
M. Salvius Otho (afterward 
Cws. Aug.). 
Suf. Kal. Sept. C. Bellicus Natalie. 
P. Cor. Seip. Asiaticus. 

In Gaul, Vindex revolts, and proclaims Galba em- 
peror. Nero (et. 30) kills himself on June 9th. 
GALBA emperor. Vespasian continues the war against 

the Jews. 
69 Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba Cæsar Augustus II. 
T. Vinius (Junius). Slain. 
Ex Kal. Mart. T. Virginius Rufus. 
L. Pompeius Vopiscus. 

Ex Kat. Mai. M. Cælius Sabinus. 

T. Flavius Sabinus. 
Ez Kal. Jul. T. Arrius Antoninus. 

P. Marius Celeus II. 
Ex Kal. Sept. C. Fabius Valens. 

A. Licin. Cee. Condemned. 
Ez pr. Kal. Nov. Roscius Regulus. 
Er Kal. Nov. Cn. Cascilius Simplex. 

C. Quinetius Atticus. 

GALBA (æt. 73) is slain January 15th. Otho had formed 
a conspiracy against him. 

Ormo (et. 36) emperor from January 15th to his 
death, April 16th, was acknowledged as emperor 
by the senate on the death of Galba. 

VITELLIUS (et. 51) was proclaimed emperor at Co- 
logne on January 2d, acknowledged as emperor by 
the senate on the death of Otho, and reigned til 
his death, December 22d. 

VESPASIAN (et. 60) was proelairned emperor at Al- 
exandrea on July Ist, and was acknowledged as 
emperor by the senate on the death of Vitellius. 

On the death of Galba followed the civil war between 
Otho and Vitellius. The generals of Vitellius marek 
into Italy, and defeat the troops of Otho at the bat- 
tle of Bedriacum. Thereupon Otho put an end to 
his own life at Brixellum, April 16th. Vitellius is 
in Gaul at the time of Otho’s death; he visits the 
field of battle toward the end of May, and then pro- 
ceeds to Rome. Meantime the generals of Vespa- 
sian invade Italy, take Cremona, and march upon 
Rome. They foree their way into Rome, and kill 
Vitellius, December 22d. The Capitol burned. The 
war against the Jews suspended this year. 

70 Cose. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus II. 
T. Cesar Vespasianus, 
Ez Kal, Jul. C. Licinius Mucianus II. 
P. Valerius Asiatieus 
Ex Kal. Nov..L. Annius Bassus. 
C. Cecina Pætus. 
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70 Vespasiani 2.—Vespasian proceeds to Italy, and leaves 
bis son Titus to carry on the war against the Jews. 
Titus takes Jerusalem. after a siego of nearly five 
months. Insurrection in Batavia and Gaul, headed 
by Civilia; it commenced in the preceding year, 
before the capture of Cremona. It is put down in 
this year by Cerialis. 

71 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus III. 

M. Cocceius Nerva (afterward Imp. Cass, Aug.). 
Ex Kol. Mart. 'T. Cesar Domitianus. 
Cn. Pedius Castus, 
C. Valerius Festus. 

Vespasiani 3.— Titus returns to Italy. Triumph of 
Vespasian and Titus. The temple of Janus closed. 

72 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus IV. 

T. Cesar Vespasianus II. 

Vespasiani 4—Commagene is reduced to a province. 

73 Coss. T. Cæsar Domitianus II. 

M. Valerius Messalinus. 

Vespasiani 5. 

74 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus V. 

T. Cesar Vespasianus III. Abdicated. 
Ex Kal. Jul. T. Cesar Domitianus III. 
Censs, Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus. 
T. Cassar Vespasianus. 

Vespasiani 6.—Censors appointed for the last time. 

The dialogue De Oratoribus is written in the 6th of 
Vespasian. 

Y3 Cose. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus VI. 

T. Cæsar Vespasianus IV. 
Ez Kal. Jul. 'T. Cesar Domitianus IV. 
M. Licinius Mucianus HI. 

Vespasiani 7.—' Temple of Peace completed. 

76 Coss, Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus VII. 

T. Cesar Vespasianus V. 
Ex Kal. Jul. T. Ces. Domitianus V. (T. Plau- 
tius Silvanus Alianus II.). 

Vespasiani 8. —Birth of Hadrian. 

77 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus VIII. 

T. Cesar Vespasianus VI. 
Ez Kal. Jul. T. Cesar Domitianus VI. 
Cn. Julius Agricola. 

Vespasiani 9.—Pliny dedicates his Historia Naturalis 
to Titus, when consul for the sixth time. 

78 Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus. 

D. Novius Priscus. 

Vespasiani 10.— Agricola takes the command in Brit- 
ain: he subdues the Ordovices, and takes the island 
of Mona. 

*0 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespesianus Augustus IX. 

T. Cæsar Vespasianus VII. 

Death of Vespasian (zt. 69), June 23d. 

Tirus emperor (et 38). Second campaign of Agric- 
ola in Britain. Eruption of Vesuvius on August 
24th, and destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Death of the elder Pliny (st. 56) in the eruption of 
Vesuvius. The younger Pliny was now 18. 

£0 Coss. Imp. Titus Cæsar Vespasianus Augustus VIII. 

T. Cesar Domitianus VII, 
Suf. L. Aus Plautius Lamia. 
Q. Pactumeius Fronto. 
Suf. M. Tillius (Tittius) Frugi. 
T. Vinicius Julianus. 

Iti 2.—Great fire at Rome. Completion of the Am- 
phitheatre (Colosseum) and Baths eommenced by 
Vespasian: Titus exhibits games on the occasion 
for 100 days. Third campaign of Agricola in Brit- 
ain: he advances as far as the Frith of Tay. 


81 Coss. L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus. 
Asinius Pollio Verrucosus. 
Ex Kal. Mai. L. Vettius Paullus. 
T. Junius Montanue. 

Death of Titus (æt. 40) on September 13th. 

Domitian emperor (æt. 30). Fourth campaign of 
Agricola in Britain. 

82 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus VIII. 
T. Flavius Sabinus. 

Domitiani 2.—The Capitol restored. Fifth campaign 

of Agricola in Britain. 
€3 Coss, Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus IX. 
Q. Petilius Rufus II. 

Domitiani 3.— Expedition of Domitian against the 
Catti. Sixth campaign of Agricola in Britain: he 
defeats the Caledonians. : 

84 Coss. Imp. Cwsar Domitianus Augustus X. 
Ap. Junius Sabinus. 

Domitiani 4.— Domitian returns to Rome and tri- 
umphs; he assumes the title of Germanicus, and 
receivea ten consulships and the censorship for 
life. Seventh campaign of Agricola in Britain: he 
defeats Galgacus. 

85 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XI. 
T. Aurelius Fulvus. 

Domitiani 5.—Agricola recalled to Rome. 

86 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XII. 
Ser. Cornelius Dolabella Petronianus. 
Suf. C. Secius Campanus. 
Domitiani 6.—The Dacians, under Decebalus, make 
war upon the Romans. Birth of Antoninus Pius, 
87 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Domitianus Augustus XIII. 
A. Volusius Saturninus. 
Domitiani 7. 
88 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XIV. 
L. Minucius Rufus. 
Domitiani S.—The Ludi Seculares celebrated. 
Tacitus pretor. 
89 Coss. T. Aurelius Fulvus II. 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, 

Domitiani 9. 

Quintilian teaches nt Rome. 

Tacitus leaves Rome four years before the death of 
Agricola. See A.D. 93. 

90 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Domitianus Augustus XV. 
M. Cocceius Nerva Il. 

Domitiani 10.— The philosophers expelled from 
Rome. Domitian defeated by the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni. He purchases a peace of Decebalus. 

Pliny (et. 29) praetor. 

91 Coss. M’. Acilius Glabrio. 
M. Ulpius Trajanus (afterward Imp. Cees. Aug.). 
Suf. Q. Valerius Vegetus. 
P. Met(ilius Secundus). 

Domitiani 11.—Domitian celebrates a triumph on ac- 
count of hie pretended victory over the Dacians. 
Insurrection of L. Antonius in Germany, who it 
defeated by the generals of Domitian. 

92 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Domitianus Augustus XVI. 
Q. Volusius Saturninus. 
Ex Id. Jan. L. Venu(leius Apronianus). 
Ex Kal. Mai. L. Stertinius Avitus. 


Domitiani 12. 
93 Coss. Pompeius Collega. 
Cornelius Priscus. 
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Saturninus. 
C. Antius Aulus Julus Torquatus. 
Domitiani 13.—Sarmatian war. Domitian set forth 
in May, A.D. 93, and returned in January, A.D. 94. 
Death of Agricola (wt. 56). 
Josephus (æt. 56) finishes his Antiquities. 
94 Coss. L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas. 
T. Sextius Magius Latcranus. 
Suf. L. Sergius Paullus. 
Domitiani 14. 
Statius publishes his Thebais about this time. 
95 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Domitianus Augustus XVII. 
T. Flavius Clemens. 
Domitiani 15.—The consul Clemens put to death. 
Persecution of the Christians, 
96 Coss. C. Manlius Valens. 
C. Antistius Vetus, 
Domitian (et. 44) slain September 18th. 
NEnvA emperor (wt. 63). 
$7 Coss. Imp. Nerva Cæsar Augustus III. 
T. Virginius Rufus III. p 
Nerva 2.—M. Ulpius Trajanus is adopted by Nerva. 
Frontinus is appointed Curator Aquarum. 
98 Coss. Imp. Nerva Cæsar Augustus IV. 
Nerva Trajanus Cesar II. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Sosius Senecio. 
L. Licinius Sura. 
Ex Kal. Oct. Afranius Dexter. 
Death of Nerva (æt. 65), January 25th, 
TRAJAN emperor (et. 41). Trajan, at his aecsesion, 
is at Cologne. 
Pliny is appointed Pre:fectus Ærarii. 
99 Coss. A. Cornelius Paima. 
C. Sosius Senecio (II). 
"Trajani 2.—Trajan returns to Rome. 
Martial publishes a second edition of book x. of his 
Epigrams. 
300 Coss. Imp. Cæsar Nerva Trajanus Augustus IH. 
Sex. Julius Frontinus HI. 
Ex Kal. Mart. M. Cornelius Fronto. 
Ez Kal. Sept. C. Plinius Cecilius Secundus. 
Cornutus Tertullus. 
Xz Kal. Nov. Julius Ferox. 
Acutius Nerva. 
L. Roscius Z7Elianus. 
Ti. Claudius Sacerdos. 


‘Trajani 3. 

Pliny, consul, delivers his Panegyricus in the senate 
in the beginning of September. Pliny and Tacitus 
accuse Marius Priscus, 

Martial probably published book xi. at Rome in this 
year. In the course of the year ho withdrew to 
Spain, from which he had been absent 35 years. 

101 Coss. Imp. Cesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus IV. 
. Sex. Articuleius Peotus. 
Er Kal. Mart. Cornelius Scipio Orfitus. 
Er Kal. Mai. Besbius Macer. 
M. Valerius Paulinus. 
Er Kal. Jul. C. Rubrius Gallus. 
Q. Ciolius Hispo. 
Trajani 4.—Firet Dacian war. Trajan commends ia 
person, and crosses the Danube. Hadrian quæstor. 
102 Coss. C. Sosius Senecio III. 
L. Licinius Sura II. 
Ex Kal. Jul. M. Acilius Rufus. 
C. Cacilius Classicus. 
Trajeni 5.—Decian wer continued. 
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Suf. M. Lollius Paullinus Valerius Asisticus | 103. Coss. Imp. Cesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus v. 


L. Appius Maximus II. 
(Suf. C. Minicius Fundanua. 
C. Vettennius Severus.) 

Trajani 6.—Trajan defeats the Dacians, and grante 
peace to Decebalus. He returns to Rome, tri- 
umphs, and assumes the name of Dacicus. 

Pliny arrives at his province of Bithynia in Septem- 
ber. 

Suranus. 

P. Neratius Marcellus. 

'Trajani 7.—Second Dacian war. 
der Trajan in this war. 

Pliny writes from hie province to Trajan concerning 
the Christians. 

Martial (æt. 62) publishes book xii. at Bilbilis, in Spain. 

Coss. 'Ti. Julius Candidus II. 

C. Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus II. 

Trajani 8.—Dacian war continued. Trajan builds & 
stone bridge over the Danube. 

Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus. 

L. Titius Cerealis, 

Trajani 9.—End of the Dacian war, and death of De- 
cebalus. Dacia is made a Roman province. Tra- 
jan returns to Rome, and triumphs a second time 
over the Dacians. Arabia Petrma conquered by 
Cornelius Palma. 

Coss. L. Licinius Sura III. 

C. Sosius Senecio IV. 
Suf. ... . Suranus IL. 
C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus 


Hadrian serves un- 


Trajani 10. 
Coss, Ap. Annius Trebonius Gallus. 
M. Atilius Metilius Bradua. 
Suf. (C. Julius Africanus. 
Clodius Crispinus.) 
L. Verulanus Severus. 
Trajani 11. 
Coss. A. Cornelius Palma II. 
C. Calvisius Tullus II. 
Suf. P. JElius Hadrianus (afterward Imp 
Cees. Aug.). 
M. Trebatius Priscus. » 
Trajani 19, 
Coss, Ser. Salvidicnus Orfitus. 
M. Peducieus Priscinus. 
Suf. (P. Calvisius Tullus, 
L. Annius Largus.) 
Trajani 13. 
Coss. M. Calpurnius Piso. 
L. Rusticus Junianus Bolanus. 
Suf. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus Il. 
L. Fabius Justus. 
Trajani 14. 
Coss. Imp. Cæsar Nerva Trajenu? Augustus VI. 
T. Sextius Africanus. 
Trajani 15. 
Coss. L. Publicius Celsus Il. 
C. Clodius Crispinus. 
Trajani 16.—The column of Trajan erected. 
Coss. Q. Ninnius Hasta, 
P. Manilius Vopiscus. 
‘Trajani 17.— Parthian wer. Trajan leaves Italy in the 
autumn, and spends the winter at Antioch. 


5 Coss. L. Vipstanus Messala. 


M. Pedo Vergilianus. 
Trajani 18—Parthian war continued. Trajan con. 
quers Armenia. Great enrthquake at Antioch at 
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the beginning of the year. 
Greece and Egypt. 
Martyrdom of Ignatius. 
Coss. (/Emilius) Llianue. 
(L.) Antistius Vetus. 

Trajani 19.—Parthian war continued. Trajan takes 
Ctesiphon, and sails down the Tigris to the ocean. 
Revolt of the Parthians suppressed by the generals 
of Trajan. Trajan assumes the name of Parthicus. 

Coss. Quinctius Niger. 

C. Vipstanus Apronianus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. M, Erucius Clarus, 
Ti. Julius Alexander. 

Sedition of the Jews in Cyrene and Egypt suppressed. 
Trajan (st. 60) dies at Selinus, in Cilicia, on his re- 
turn to Italy, August 8th. 

HADRIAN emperor (st. 42). He was at Antioch at 
the death of Trajan. 

Coss. Imp. Cassar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus II. 

Ti. Claudius Fuscus Salinator. 

Hadriani 2.—Hadrian comes to Rome: he sets out 
for Moesia, in consequence of a war with the Sar- 
matians; a conspiracy against him discovered and 
suppressed ; he returns to Italy, and intrusts the 
comniand of Dacia to Marcius Turbo. 

Juvenal flourished. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus III. 

C. Junius Rusticus. 

Hadriani 3.—Turbo is appointed pretorian preefect 
in the place of Attianus, and Clarus in the place of 
Similis. 

Coss. L. Catilius Severus. 

T. Aurelius Fulvus (afterward Imp. Cees. Anto- 
ninus Aug. Pius). 
Hadriani 4.—Hadrian begins a journey through all the 
provinces of the empire. He visits Gaul and Ger- 

many. 

Coss. M. Annius Verus IL 

me Augur. 

Hadriani 5.—Hadrian visits Britain and Spain. He 
passes the winter at Tarraco, in Spain. Birth of 
M. Aurelius. 

Coss. M’. Acilius Aviola. 

C. Corellius Pansa, 

Hadriani 6.—Hadrian visits Athens, where he passes 
the winter. 

Coss. Q. Articuleius Peetinus. 

L. Venuleius Apronianus. 

Hadriani 7. 

Coss. M'. Acilius Glabrio. 

C. Bellicius Torquatus. 

Hadriani 8. 


Sedition of the Jews in 


.Coss. Valerius Asiaticus II. 


Titius Aquilinus. 
Hadriani 9.— Hadrian is at Athens. 
Coss, M. Annius Verus IIT. 
. . , Eggius Ambibulus. 
Hadriani 10.—Birth of Pertinax. Death of Similis. 
Coss. T. Atilius Titianus. 
M. Squilla Gallicanus. 
Hadriani 11. 
Coss. L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas II. 
M. Annius Libo. 
Hadriani 12. 
Coss. P. Juventius Celsus II. 
Q. Julius Balbus. 
Suf. C. Neratius Marcellus IL 
Cn Lollius Gallus. 
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Hadriani 13.—Hadrian passes the winter at Athens. 
Coss. Q. Fabius Catullinus. 

M. Flavius Aper. 
Hadriani 14.—Hadrian visits Judea and Egypt. 
Coss. Ser. Octavius Lænas Pontianus 

M. Antonius Rufinus. 

Hadriani 15.—Hadrian visits Syria. The Jewish war 
begins. i 

Coss. C. Serius Augurinus. 

C. Trebius Sergianus. 

Hadriani 16.—The Jewish war continues. The Edic- 
tum Perpetuum promulgated. 

Coss. M. Antonius Hibcrus. 

Nummius Sisenna. 
Hadriani 17.—The Jewish war continues. 
Coss. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus II. 
C. Vibius Juventius Varus. 

Hadriani 18.—The Jewish war continues. 

Lupercus. 

Atticus. 

. » « . Pontianus. 

.. . Atilianus. 
Hadriani 19.—The Jewish war continues. 
Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus. 
Sex. Vetulenus Civica Pompeianus. 

Hadriani 20,—The Jewish war ended. Hadfian adopts 
L. Alius Verus, and confers upon him the title of 
Cæsar. 

Coss. L. Ælius Verus Cæsar II. 

P. Coelius Balbinus Vibulius Pius. 

Hadriani 21. 


Niger. 
A Camerinus. 

Death of L. Verus, January Ist. Hadrian adopts 
Antoninus Pius, and gives him the title of Ciwsar, 
February 25th. Death of Hadrian (et. 62), July 
10th. 

ANTONINUS Prus emperor (æt. 51). 

Coss. Imp. T. Æl. Cæsar Ant. Augustus Pius IL 

C. Bruttius Preesens IT. 
Antonini 2. 
Coss. Imp. T. Al. Cesar Ant. Augustus Pius HL 
M. Ælius Aurelius Verus Cæsar (afterward Imp. 
Augustus). 
Antonini 3. nidis 
Coss. M. Peducieus Stloga Priscinue. 
T. Heenius Severus. 
Antonini 4.—Death of Faustina. 
Coss. L. Statius Quadratus. 
C. Cuspius Rufinus, 
Antonini 5. 
Coss. C. Bellicius Torquatus. 
Ti. Claudius Atticus Herodes. 
Antonini 6, 


- Fronto flourished, 
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Coss. P. Lollianus Avitus. 
C. Gavius Maximus. 
Antonini 7. 
Valentinus, the heretic, flourished. 
Coss. Imp. T. Æl. Css. Ant. Aug. Pius IV. 
M. Aurelius Cæsar If. 
Antonini 8 
Coss. Sex, Erucius Clarus II. 
Cn. Claudius Severus. 
Antonini 9.—Birth of Severus. Eh 
Coss. C. Annius Largus. 
C. Prast. Pacatus Mesgalinus, 
Antonini 10.—M. Aurelius marries Faustina, the em- 
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peror’s daughter, and receives the tribunieian pow- 


er. The Ludi S:eculares celebrated. 
Galen (set. 17) begins to study medicine. 
Appian published his Histories about this time. 
148 Qüss .. AAA m Torquatus. 
Salvius Julianus. 
Antonini 11. 
149 Coss. Ser: Scipio Orfitus. 
Q. Nonius Priscus. 
Antonini 12. 
2501 Goes, . m. me.. Gallicanus. 
. . Antistius Vetus. 
Antonini 13. 
Marcian, the heretic, flourished. 
151 Coss. Sex. Quintilius Condianus. 
Sex. Quintilius Maximus. 
Antonini 14. 
Justin Martyr publishes his Apology. 
152 Coss. M. Acilius Glabrio. 
M. Valerius Homullus. 
Antonini 15, 
Hegesippus flourished. 
353 Coss. C. Bruttius Praesens. 
A. Junius Rufinus. 

Antonini 16. 

154 Coss. L. JElius Aurelius Commodus (eftericard Imp. 
Ces. Aug.). 
T. Sextius Lateranus, 

Antonini 17. 

Birth of Bardesanes. 

155 Coss. C. Julius Severus. 
M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus, 
Ex. Kal. Nov. Antius Pollio. 
Opimianus. 
Antonini 18. 
156 Coss. M. Ceionius Silvanus. 
C. Serius Augurinus. 
Antonini 19. 
157 Coss. M. Civica Barbarus. 
M. Metiliue Regulus. 
Antonini 20. 
158 Coss. Sex. Sulpicius Tertulius. 
C. Tineius Sacerdos. 
Antonini 21. 
159 Coss. Plautius Quintillus. 
Statius Priscus. 
Antonini 22, 
Galen (æt. 29) at Pergamus. 
160 Coss. Ap. Annius Atilius Bradua. 
T. Clodius Vibius Varus. 
Antonini 23. 
161 Coss. M. JElius Verus Cæsar III. 
L. JElius Aurelius Commodus II. 

Death of Antoninus Pius (æt. 74), March 7. 

M. AURELTUS (et. 39) emperor. He associates with 
him in the empire L. Verus (et. 31). There are 
thus two Augusti. Pirth of Commodus, son of M. 
Aurelius, on August 31st. 

162 Coss. Q. Junius Rusticus. 
C. Vettius Aquilinus, 
Suf. Q. Flavius Tertullus. 

Aurelii 2.— War with the Parthians. Verus sets forth 
to the East, to conduct the war against the Parthi- 
ans. M. Aurelius remains at Rome 

163 Coes. M. Pontius Lelianus. 
Pastor. 

Suf. Q. Mustiue Priscus. 
..Aurelii 3.—Parthian war continued 
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164 Coss. M. Pompeius Macrinus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Aurelii 4.—Parthian war continued. 
rus and Lucilla. 
165 Coss. M. Gavius Orfitue. 
L. Arrius Pudens. 
Aurelii 5. —Parthian war continued. 
166 Coss. Q. Servilius Pudens. 
L. Fufidius Pollia. 

Aurelii 6.—Parthian war finished. ‘Triumph of M. 
Aurelius and Verus. Commodus receives the title 
of Cæsar. 

Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

167 Coss. Imp. Cæs. L. Aur. Verus August. IIT. 
M. Ummidius Quadratus. 

Aurelii 7.—A pestilence at Rome. War with the Mav- 
comanni and Quadi. Both emperors leave Rome, 
in order to carry on this war, and winter at Sir- 
mium. 

Galen (æt. 37) practices medicine at Rome during the 
pestilence. 

168 Coss. L. Venuleius Apronianus II. 
L. Sergius Paullus II, 

Aurelii 8.—The barbarians submit to the emperors, 
but soon renew the war. 

Athenagoras writes his Apology. 

169 Coss. Q. Sosius Priscus Senecio. 
P. Coslius Apollinaris. 
Aurelii 9.—Death of Verus (at. 39). o 
170 Coss. M. Cornelius Cethegus. 
C. Erucius Clarus. 

Aurelii 10.—Aurelius continues the war against fe 

Marcomanni. 
171 Coss. T. Statilius Severus. 
L. Alfidius Herennianus. 

Aurelii 11. 

172 Coss: . RT 


Marriage of Ve- 


Maximus. 
Orfitus. 

Aurelii 12.—Aurelius continues the war against Uns 
Mareomanni; he assumes the title Germanieus, 
which is also conferred upon Commodus. 

173 Coss. M. Aurelius Severus II. 
Ti. Claudius Pompeianus. 
Aurelii 13. 
ACA m, co 


e. Og” AS 


Gallus. 
Flaccus. 

Aurelii 14.—Aurelius continues the war against the 
Marcomanni. Victory over the Quadi. Miraets 
of the Thundering Legion. (Vid. p. 131, b.) 

175 Coss. Calpurnius Piso. 
M. Salvius Julianus. 

Aurelii 15.—Peace concluded with the Marcomanai 
and the other barbarians. Revolt of Cassius Avidi- 
us in the East: he is slain after three months. At. 
relius goes to the East. Commodus receives the 
toga virilis. Death of Faustina. 

176 Coss. T. Vitrasius Pollio II. 
M. Flavius Aper II. 

Aurelii 16.—Aurelius visits Athens on his return from 
the East. He triumphs on December 23d with 
Commodus. 

177 Coss. Imp. L. Aurelius Commodus Aug. 
M. Plautius Quintillus. 

Aurelii 17.—Commodus receives the tribunician pow. 
er. Persecution of the Christians in Gaul. 

Irenæus becomes Bishop of Lyon in Gaul. 

178 Coss. Gavius Orfitus. 
Julianus Rufus. 
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193 Cose. Q. Sosius Falco. - 


A.D 
Aurelii 18.—Renewal of the war with the Marcoman- 
ni and the northern barbarians. Aurelius sets out 
with Commodus to Germany. Earthquake at 
Smyrna. 
379 Coss. Imp. L. Aurelius Commodus Aug. Tl. 
P. Marcius Verue. 
Ex Kal. Jul. P. Helvius Pertinax (afterwar 
Imp. Ces. Aug.). 
M. Didius Severus Julianus (after- 
ward Imp. Ces. Aug.). 
Aurelii 19.—Defeat of the Marcomanni. 
180 Coss. C. Bruttius Priesens. 
Sex. Quintilius Condiauus. 

Death of M. Aurelius (wt. 58) at Vindobona (Vienna) 
or Sirmium, March 17th. 

CommoDus (wt. 19) emperor. Commodus makes 
peace with the Marcomanni and other barbarians, 
and returns to Rome. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Avg. III. 

L. Antistius Burrus. 
Commodi 2. 
Coss. gosse 
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182 . Mamertinus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. Emilius Juncus. 
Atilius Severus. 
Commodi 3. | 
Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Aug. IV. 
C. Aufidius Victorinus II. 
Ex Kal. Fcbr. L. Tutilius Pontius Gentianus. 
Ex Kal. Moi. M. Herennius Secundus. 
M. Egnatius Postumus. 
T. Pactumcius Magnue. 
L. Septimius? MAT 
Commodi 4.— Conspiracy of Lucilla, the sister of 
Commodus, against the emperor, but it is sup- 
pressed. 
Coss. L. Cossonius Eggius Marullus. 
Cn. Papirius ZElianus. 
Suf. C. Octavius Vindex. 
Commodi 5.—Ulpius Marcellus defeats the barbarians 
in Britain. 
ORGS: Maternus. 
anc. Bradua. 
Commodi 6.—Death of Perennis. 
Birth of Origen. 
Cose. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Aug. V. 
(M*. Acilius) Glabrio II 
Commodi 7. 
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186 


187 Coss....... . Crispinus. 
——À Mlianus. 
Commodi 8. 
188 Gobi... om Fuscianus HH. 


M. Servilius Silanus II. 

Commodi 9.—Birth of Caracalla. 

Coss. Junius Silanus. 
Servilius Silanus. , 

Commodi 10.—Death of Cleander, 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurclius Commodus Antoninus Aug. VI. 
M. Petronius Septimianus. 

Commodi 11. 

Coss. (Caes)ius Pedo Apronianus. 
M. Valerius Bradua (Mauricus), 

Commodi 12.—Fire at Rome. Commodus assumes 

the name of Hercules. 

Coss. Imp. L. ¿Elius Aurelius Commodus Aug. VII. 
P. Helvius Pertinax II. 

Commodi 13.—Commodus (set. 31) slain on Decem- 
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ber 2lst. | 
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C. Julius Erucius Clarus. 
Suf. Flavius Claudius Sulpicianus. 
L. Fabius Cilo Septimianus. 
Suf. Kal. Mai. Silius Messala. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. Mius. 
Probus. 

PERTINAX (æt. 66) emperor, reigned from January 
lst to March 28th, when he was slain. 'Thereupom 
the pretorian troops put up the empire to sale, 
which was purchased by M. Didius Salvius Julianus. 

JULIANUS (æt. 56) emperor, reigned from March 28th 
to June 1st. 

SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS (et. 46) is proclaimed emperor 
by the legions in Pannonia. He comes to Rome 
and is acknowledged as emperor by the senate. 
After remaining a short time at Rome he proceeds 
to the East, where the legions had declared Pescen- 
nius Niger emperor. Severus confers tho title of 
Cæsar upon Clodius Albinus in Britain. 

Coss. Imp. Cis. L. Septimius Severus Augustus II. 

D. Clodius Albinus Cæsar. 

Severi 2.—Dofeat and death of Niger. Severus laya 
siege to Byzantium, which continues to hold out 
after the death of Niger. 

9 Coss. Scapula Tertullus. 

Tineiug Clemens. 

Severi 3.—Siege of Byzantium continued. Severus 
crosses the Euphrates, and subdues the Mesopotar 
mian Arabians. 

Coss. C. Domitius Dexter H. 

L. Valerius Messala Thrasia Priscus. 

Severi 4.—Capture of Byzantium. Severus returna 
to Rome. He confers the title of Cassar upon hie 
son Bassianus, whom he calls M. Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, but who ie better known by his nickname Car- 
acala. Severus proceeds to Gaul to oppose Albi 
nus. 

Coss. Ap. Claudius Lateranus. 

ns un 

Severi 5.— Albinus defeated and slain by Severus, 
February 19th. Severus proceeds to the East to 
carry on war against the Parthiane. 

C088. cm. AMARA Saturninus, 

— Gallus. 

Severi 6.—Severus carries on the Parthian war wits 
success: he takes Ctesiphon. Caracalla is declared 
Augustus, and his brother, L. Septimius Geta, Cm 
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sar. 
199 Coss. P. Cornelius Annulinus II, 
M. Aufidius Fronto. . 
Severi 7.—Severus lays siege to Atra, but la repulsed. 
200 Coss. Ti. Claudius Severus. 


C. Aufidius Victorizus. 
Severi 8.—Severus continues in tho East 
Coss. L. Annius Fabianus. 

M. Nonius Arrius Mucinue, 

Severi 9.—Severus continues in the East with Cara- 
calla. Caracalla receives the tog? virilis. 

Coss. Imp. Ces. L. Septim. Severus Aug. IM, 

Imp. Ces. M. Aurel. Antoninus Aug. 

Severi 10.—Persecution of the Christians, Severus 
returns to Rome. He celebrates the Decennalis 
and the marriage of Caracalla and Plautilla. 

Coss. C. Fulvius Plautianus II. 

P. Septimius Geta. 

Severi 11. — Plautianus slain. The arch of Severus, 

celebrating his victories, is dedicated in this year. 
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Origen (æt. 18) teaches at Alexandrea. 
Coss. L. Fabius Cilo Septimianus II. 
M. Annius Flavius Libo. 
Severi 12.—The Ludi Smeulares are celebrated. 
Coss. Imp. Cs. M. Aurel. Antoninus Aug. II. 
P. Septimius Geta Cesar. 
Severi 13. 
Coss. M. Nummius Albinue. 
Fulvius ¿Emilianus. 


Severi 14. 


208 
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Cossa Aper. 
... Maximus. 

Severi 15.— War in Britain. 

Tertullian publishes his work against Marcion. 

Coss. Imp. Cæs. M. Aurelius Antoninus Aug. III. 

P. Septimius Geta Cæsar IT. 

Severi 16.—Severus goes to Britain with his two sons 
Caraealla and Geta. 

Coss. Civiea Pompeianus. 

Lollianus Avitus. 

Severi 17. — Severus invades Caledonia. 
eeives the title of Augustus. 

Tertullian writes his treatise De Pallio. 

Coss. M'. Aeilius Faustinus, 

'Triarius Rufinus. 

Severi 18.—The wall in Britain completed by Seve- 
rus. 

Papinian, the jurist and the prasfect of the preetorians, 
was with Severus in Britain. i 

Coss. (Q. Hedius Rufus) Lollianus Gentianus. 

Pomponius Bassus. 

Death of Severus (æt. 64) at Eboraeun: (York), Feb- 
ruary 4th. 

CARACALLA (æt. 23) emperor; but his brother GETA 
(æt. 22) had been associated with him in the em- 
pire by their father. Caracalla and Geta return to 
Rome. 

Tertullian publishes his letter ed Seapulam. 

Coss. C. Julius Asper II. 

C. Julius Asper. 

Caracalle 2.—Geta murdered by his brother's orders. 
Papinian and many other distinguished men put to 
death. 

Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Antoninus Aug. IV. 

D. Coelius Balbinus II. 


Geta re- 


Suf. (M. Antonius Gordianus (afterward Imp. 


Ces. Aug.). 
Helvius Pertinax.) 
Caracall 3.—Caraealla goes to Gaul. 
Messalla. 


Caraeallé 4.—Caraealla attacks the Alemanni, visits 
Dacia and Thracia, and winters at Nicomedia. 

CTP mm Lotus II. 

Cerealis. 

Caraealle 5.—Caracalla poes to Antioeh and thence 
to Alexandren. l 

Coss. Vatius Sabinus If. 

Cornelius Ánulinus. 

Caraeallw 6. — Caraenlla passes the Euphrates and 
makes war against the Parthians. He winters at 
Edessa. 

Coss. C. Bruttius Prmsens. 

T. Messius Extrieatus II. 

Caracalla (tet. 29) slain near Edessa, April 8th. 

MACRINUS (mt. 53) emperor. He eonfers the title of 
Cæsar upon his son Diadumenianus. 


He is de-. 
" fented by the Parthians, and purchases peace by the | 
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payment of a large sum of money. He then re- 
tires to Syria. 

Dion Cassius is at Rome at the time of Caracalla’s 
death. 

218 Coss. Imp. Cres. M. Opil. Sev. Mae. Aug. IL 

C. Oelatinus Adventus. 
Suf. Imp. Ces. M. Aurelius Antoninus (Ela. 
gabalus) Aug. 

Sedition of the army during their winter in Syria: a 
great part espouse the cause of Elagabalus. Ma- 
erinus is defeated near Antioeh, June 8th, and is 
shortly afterward put to death. 

ELAGABALUS (et. 14) emperor. 
media. 

Dion Cassius is governor of Pergamus and Smyrna. 

919 Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aurelius Antoninus (Elagabalus) 

Aug. IL 
Q. Tineius Sacerdos II. 

Elagabali 2.—Elagabalus comes to Rome. 

990 Coss. Imp. Ces. M. Aurel. Anton. (Elagabalus) Aug. 

IH. 
P. Valerius Eutychianus Comazon II. 

Elagabali 3. 

221 Coss. Gratus Sabinianus 

Claudius Seleueus. 

Elagabali 4.—Elagabalus adopts and eonfers the title 
of Cæsar upon Bassianus Alexianus (et. 13), better 
known by the name of Alexander Severus. 

Coss. Imp. Ces. M. Aurel. Anton. (Elagabalus) Aug. 

IV. | 
M. Aurelius Alexander Cesar. 

Elagabalus (zt. 18) slain March 11th. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS emperor (mt. 14) 

The jurists Ulpian and Paulus are among the coun- 
sellors of Alexander Severus. 

993 Coss. L. Marius Maximus II. 

L. Roscius Ælianus. 
Alexandri 2. 
4 Coss. Claudius Julianus II. 
` L. Bruttius Quinctius Crispinus. 

Alexandri 3. 
RITOS. A 
Alexandri 4. 

226 Coss. Imp. Coes, M. Aur. Sev. Alex, Aug. II. 
ci mm mti m Mareellus II. 

Alexandri 5.—The Parthian empire overthrown by 
Artaxerxes (Ardishir), who founds the new Persian 
kingdom of the Sassanid. 

Origen at Antioch. 


He winters at Nico- 
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Fuscus II. 
Dexter. 


097. Coss; Tm Albinus. 
QVO Maximus. 
Alexandri 6. 
Mi 223 COSS MrT ' Modestus II. 
THER, eS Probus. 


Alexandri 7.—Ulpian killed by the soldiers. 
Origen a presbyter. 


:| 229 Coss. Imp. Cas. M. Aur. Sev. Alex. Aug. III. 


Cassius Dio II. 
Alexandri 8. 
Dion Cassius consul a second time: after his second 
consulship, he retired to Bithynia. 
Origen composes several works at Alexandrea. 
230 Coss. L. Virius Agricola. 
` Sex. Catius Clementinus. 
Alexandri 9. l 
231 Coss. . . Claudius Pompeianus. 
T. FL... Pelignianus. 
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Alexandri 10.—Alexander marches against the Per- 
sans. 
Origen leaves Alexandrea and settles at Casgaren. 
Lupus. 
.. Maximus. 
Alexandri 11.—Alexander defeats the Persians in Mes- 
opotania, and returns to Antioch. 


Gregory of Neoewsarea is the diseiple of Origen at 
Cesarea. 
233 Coss... luus Maximus. 
Wan v. N Paternus. 
Alexandri 12.—Alexander returns to Rome and tri- 
umphs. 
Birth of Porphyry. 
234 Coss. |. s Maximus II. 


(C. Coelius) Urbanus. 

Alexandri 13.—Alexander carries on war against tho 

Germans. 
DILO OS... Severus. 
+. ++... Quinetianus. 

Alexander (et. 27) slain by the soldiers in Gaul, Feb. 
ruary 10th. His mother Mammea slain along with 
him. 

BIAXIMINUS emperor. 

Origen writes his De Martyric. 

236 Coss. Imp. Maximinus Pius Aug. 
ug uae Afrieanus. 
Maximini 2.—Maximinus defeats the Germans. 
237 Coss. (P. Titius) Perpetuus. 
(L. Ovinius Rustieus) Cornelianus. 
Suf. Junius Silanus. 
Messius Gallieanus. 
Maximini 3.—Maximinus again defeats tho Germans 
and winters at Sirmium. 
238 Coser. AOS 
Proeulus Pontianus. 
Suf. 'Ti. Claudius Julianus. 
. . Celsus JElianus. 

GonDIANUS I. and Il., father and son, were proclaim- 
ed emperors in Afriea, and are acknowledged by 
the senate: they were proelaiined in February and 
were slain in Mareh. After their death, M. Clo- 
dius Pupienus Maximus and D. Cælius BALBINUS 
are appointed emperors by the senate: they eonfer 
the title of Cæsar upon Gordianus, a grandson of 
Gordianus I. Maximinus hears of tlie elevation of 
the Gordians in his winter quarters at Sirmium, and 
forthwith marehes toward Italy. Whenhe reaches 
Hemona, about 240 miles from Sirmium, he hears 
of the elevation of Maximus and Balbinus. He 
reaehes Aquileia (60 miles from Hemona), and is 
there slain by his soldiers, along with his son Maxi- 
mus, in April. Maximus, the emperor, was then at 
Ravenna: he returns to Rome, and is slain along 
with Balbinus, about the middle of June. The sol- 
diers proclaim 

GORDIANUS III. emperor (et. 12). 

239 Coss Imp. Cies. M. Antonius Gordianus (III) Aug. 
M. Acilius Aviola. 
Gordiani 2. 
Philostratus flourished. 
Sabinus II. 
mem. . Venustus. 

Gordiani 3.—Sedition in Afriea suppressed. 

241 Cos. Imp. Ces. M. Antonius Gordianus (IIL) Pius 
Fel. II. 

Gordiani 4.—Gordian marries the daughter of Misith- 

eus, and sets out to the East to carry on the war 
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against the Persians. Sapor I. sneceeds his father 
Artaxerxes as King of Persia. 

242 Coss. C. Vettins Atticus. 
C. Asinius Prwtextatus. 

Gordiani 5.—Gordiau, with the assistanee of his fa- 
ther-in-law Misitheus, defeats the Persians. 

Plotinus is in Persia. 

Coss. L. Annius Arrianus. 

C. Cervonins Papus. 
Gordiani 6.—Death of Misitheus. 
44 Coss. (L. Armenius) Peregrinus, 

(A. Fulvius) /Emilianus. 

Gordian (at. 18) is slain by the contrivance of Phil- 
ip, the pretorian prefect in Mesopotamia, in the 
spring. 

PHiLIPPUS I. emperor. Philip eonfers the title of Cæ- 
sar upon his son, the younger Philip, and returns to 
Rome. 

Plotinus is at Rome. 

3 Coss. Imp. Cesar M. Julius Philippns Augustus. 

. . . Junius Titianus. 

Philippi 2.—War with the Carpi, on the Danube. 

C085. mni c Preesens. 

ess S . Albinus, 

Philippi 3. 

Origen (et. 61) composes his work against Celsus 
about this time. 

7 Coss. Imp. Cesar M. Julius Philippus Augustus II. 

M. Julius Philippus Cæsar. 

Philippi 4.—Philip bestows the rank of Augustus upon 
his son, the younger Philip. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Julius Philippus (I.) Aug. III. 

Imp. Cesar M. Julius Philippus (IL) Aug. IL 

Philippi 5.—The Ludi Szeulares are eelebrated. 

Cyprian is appointed Bishop of Carthage. 

Coss. (A. Fulvius) Amilianus II. 

. . Junius Aquilinns. 

The two Philips are slain in September or Oetober, 
at Verona. 

Decrus emperor. He eonfers the title of Cæsar upon 
his son Herennius Etruscus. 

Coss. Imp. Casar C. Messius Quintus Trajanus De- 

eius Aug. II. 

Annius Maximus Gratus. 

Deeii 2.—Great perseeution against the Christians, in 
whieh Fabianus, bishop of Rome, perishes. 

Coss. Imp. Cesar C. Messius Quintus Trajanus De- 

eius Aug. III. 

Q. Herennius Etruseus Messius Deeius Cæsar.. 

Decius earries on war against the Goths. He is slain 
in November, together with*his son Herennius 
Etruseus, 

GaLLUs Trebonianus emperor. The title of Augus- 
tus is eonferred upon Hostilianus, a younger som 
of Deeius. Gallus eonfers the title of Cesar upor 
his son Volusianus. 

Coss. Imp. Cæs. C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus Aug. II. 

C. Vibius Volusianus Cesar. 

Galli 2.— Volusianus is elevated to the rank of Angus- 
tus. Gallusretrrnsto Rome. Commencement of 
a great pestilenec, which rages for 15 years. Death 
of Hostilianus. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar C. Vibius Volusianus Augustus II... 

M. Valerius Maximus. 

Galli 3.—/EMILIANUS is proclaimed emperor in Mœ- 
sia. VALERIANUS is proelaimed emperor in Restia. 

Death of Origen (æt. 68). 

254 Coss. Imp. Ces. P. Lieinius Valerianus Augustus IT 
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Imp. Ces. P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus. 


JEmilianus marches into Italy. Gallus and Volusia- 
nus slain by thcir own troops in February. Æmil- 
ianus slain by his own troops in May. VALERIANUS 
empcror. His son GALLIENUS is made Augustus. 

255 Coss. Imp. Cws. P. Licinius Valerianus Augustus III. 

Imp. Cæsar P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus II. 

Valeriani et Gallieni 3.—The barbarians begin to in- 
vade the empire on all sides. Tho Goths invade 
Hlyricum and Maeedonia. Gallienus is in Gaul. 

Coss. (M.) Valerius Maximus II. 

(MP. Acilius) Glabrio. 
Val. ct Gallieni 4.—The Franks invade Spain. 
Coss. Imp. Cesar P. Licinius Valerianus Aug. IV. 
Imp. Casar P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. III. 
(Suf. a. d. XT. K. Jun. M. Ulpius Crinitus. 
L. Domitius Aurelio- 
nus (afterward. Imp. 
Ces. Aug.). 
Val. et Gallieni 5.—Aurelian defeats the Gotha. 
Coss. Memmius T'useus. 
"ne em Dassus. 

Val. et Gallieni 6.—Valerian scts out for the East, to 
carry on waragainst the Persians. Perseeution of 
the Christians. While thc empire is invaded by thc 
barbarians, and Valerian is engaged in the Persian 
war, the legions in different parts of the empire pro- 
claim their own generals emperors. These usurp- 
ers are known by the name of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Postumus is proclaimed emperor in Gaul, The 
Goths take Trapezus. 

Martyrdom of Cyprian. 

CO rr, éEmilianus. 

e Vw Bassus. 
Val. et Gallieni 7.—The Goths plunder Bithynia. 
Coss. P. Cornelius Secularis 11. 

. . Junius Donatus (II.). 

Val. et Gallieni 8.—Saloninus, the son of Valerian, put 
to death by Postumus. Vulerian is taken prisoncr 
by Sapor, the Persian king. "The Persians are driv- 
en back by Odenathue, the ruler of Palmyra, In. 
genuus and Regalianus are proclaimed empcrors. 

Coss, Imp. Cæsar P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. IV. 

L. Petronius Taurus Volusianus. 

Gallieni 9.—Macrianus, Valens, and Calpurnius Piso 
arc proclaimed emperors: the two latter are easily 
put down, but Macrianus marches from Syria to at- 
tack Gallienus. 1 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar P. Lieinius Gallienus Aug. V. 

"wen Faustinus. 

Gallicni 10.—Aurcolus is proclaimed emperor: hc dc- 
feats and slays Macrianus, with his two sons, in Il- 
lyricum, The Goths ravage Greece and Asia Minor. 
The Persiuns take and plunder Antioch. 

ose. T, TR Albinus TL 

Maximus Dexter. 

Gallieni 11. 

Porphyry is at Rome in this and the following year. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. VI. 

— Saturninus, 

Gallieni 12.—Odenathus is declarcd Augustus. First 
council upon Paul of Samosata. 

Coss. P. Licinius Valerianus Valeriani Aug. f. IT. 

(L. Cwsonius) Lueillus (Maeer Rufinianus.) 

Gallicui 13.—Postumus continues emperor in Gaul, 
and repels the barbarians: he associates Victorinus 
with him in the empire. 

Death of Dionysius of Alexandrea. 
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266 Coss. Imp. Cæsar P. Licinius Gallienus VII. 

aro trc Sabinillus. 

Gallieni 14. 

Cosa co Paternus. 

eren Arcesilauz. 

Gallieni 15.—Odenathus is slain, end is suceceded by 
his wife Zenobia, who governs with Vabalathus. 
Postumus is slain: many usurpers in suceeasion 
assume the empire in Gaul: it is at last in posses- 
8ion of Tetricus. 

Coss; ES . Paternus 

WO cl Marinianus, 

Gallienus slain in Mareh by the arts of Aureolus. 

CLAUDIUS IL, surnamed Gothicus, emperor. Aurec- 
lus slain. Claudius defeats the Alemanni. 

Porphyry retires to Sicily. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aureliue Claudius Aug. Il. 

— . Paternus. 

Claudii 2.—Claudius gains n great victory over the 
Goths. Zoenobia invades Egypt. 

Cose. ba Antiochianus. 

e aem van O Hi 

Claudius again defeats the Goths. Death of Clasdius, 
at Sirmium, in the summer. Aurelien proclaimed 
emperor at Sirmium, and Quintillus, the brother 
of Claudius, st Rome. Quintilus puta an end to 
his own life. 

AURELIAN emperor. He comes to Rome, and then 
proceeds to Pannonia, to repel the barbarians. Be- 
fore thc end of thc year he rcturns to Italy, to at. 
tack the Marcomanni and Alemanni, who are in 
Italy. 

Death of Plotinus in Campania. 

Paul of Samosata deposed. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar L. Domitius Aurelianus Aug. il. 

Ceionius Virius Bassus II. 

Aureliani 2.--Aurelian defeats the Marcomanni and 
Alemanni in Italy. Aurelian returne to Rome, end 
begins to rebuild the wails, 

QUÀ Coss, os Quietus. 

Pd A Voldumianus. 

Aurcliani 3.—Aurclian goes to the East, and makes 
war upon Zenobia, whom he defeats and besieges 
in Palmyra. Flormisdas succeeds Sapor as King 
of Persia. 

Mancs flourished. 

Coss. M. Claudius Tacitus (afterward imp. Croosar 

Aug.). 
. . Plaeidianus. 

Aureliani 4.--Aurelian takes Zenobia prisoner. He 
proceeds to Egypt, end puts down thc revolt of 
Firmus. Varanes I. succeeds Hormisdes as King 
of Persia. 

Longinus put to death on the capture of Palmyra. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar L. Domitius Aurelianus Ang. III. 

C. Julius Capitolinus. 

Aureliani 5.—Aurelian gocs to Gaul to put down Tet 
ricus, who had reigned thcre from the end of A.D, 
267. Submission of Tetricus. Aurclian returns to 
Rome and triumphs: both Zenobia and Tetrieus 
adorn his triumph. Aurelian founds a temple to 
the Sun. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar L. Domitius Aurelienes Aug. iv, 

T. Nonius Marcellinns. 
Suf. Aurelius Gordianus. 
Vettius Cornifieius Gordianus. 

Aurelian slainin March. After an interregnum of six 
months, M. Claudius Tacitus is proclaimed emperor, 
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Tacitus emperor. 
276 Coss. Imp. Cesar M. Claudius Tacitus Aug. 1. 
¿Emilianus. 
Suf. JElius Scorpianus. 

Death of Tacitus. Florianus, the brother of Taeitus, 
is proclaimed emperor at Rome, and M. Aurelius 
Probus in the East. Florianus sets out to the East 
to oppose Probus, but is slain at Tarsus. 

Propus emperor. Varanes ll. suceceds Varanes I. 
as King of Persia. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aurelius Probus Aug. 

M. Aurelius Paullinus. 
Probi 2.—Probus defeats the barbarians in Gaul. 
Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aurelius Probus Aug. II. 

(due s ups 
Probi 3.—Probus defeats the barbarians in Illyricum. 
Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aurelius Probus Aug. III. 

o o Nonius Paternus II. 

Probi 4.—Probus reduces the Isaurians and the Blem- 
myes. Saturninus revolts in the East. 

Cc. . . uus Messalla. 

— Gratus, 

Probi 5.—Saturninus is slain. Probus returns to 
Rome, and then proeceds to Gaul, where he puts 

: down the revolt of Proeulus end Bonosus, either in 
this year or the following. 

Cyrillus is Bishop of Antioch. 

Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aurelius Probus Aug. IV. 

diee seamen Tiberianus. 
Probi 6. 
Coss. Imp. Cæsar M. Aurelius Probus Aug. V. 
... . Vietorinus. 

Probus is slain at Sirmium in September. 

Carus emperor. 

Coss. Imp. Cas. M. Aurelius Carus Aug. 

M. Aurclius Carinus Cari Aug. f. Cesar. 
Suf. M. Aurelius Numerienus Cari Aug. f. 
Cæsar. 
Matronianus. 

Carinus and Numerianus, the sons of Carus, are as- 
sociated with their father in the empire. Carinus 
is sentinto Gaul; and Carus, with Numerianus, pro- 
ceeds to the Fast. Carus subdues the Sarmatians 
on his mareh from Sirmium to the East. Carus 
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carries on the war against the Persians with suc- 
t 


cess, but dies near Ctesiphon. 
Coss. Imp. Ces. M. Aurelius Carinus Aug. II. 
Imp. Cas. M. Aurelius Numerianus Aug. II. 
Suf. C. Valerius Dioeletienus (aftericard Imp. 
Aug.). 
Annius Bassus. 
(Suf. M. Aur. Valer. Maximianus (aftericard 
Imp. Ces. Aug.] 
M. Junius Maximus.) 

Numerianus returne from Persia with the array, but 
is elain by Aper at Perinthus in the beginning of 
September. 

DIOCLETIAN emperor. 

Coss. Imp. Cas. C. Valerius Diceletianus Aug. II. 

ES Cao oO Aristobulus. 

Diocletiani 2.—War between Diocletian nnd Carinus 
in Moesia. Carinus is slain. Diocletian winters at 
Nicomedia. 

Coss. M. Junius Maximus II. 

Vettius Aquilinus. 
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287 Coss. "mp. Cis. C. Val. Diocletianus Aug. IIl. 

Imp. Cies. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. 

Diocletiani 4: Maximiani 2.—Maximianus again de- 
feats the barbarians in Gaul. Carausius assumes 
tlie purple in Britain. 

Coss. Imp. Cies. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. II. 

Pomponius Januarius. 

Diocletiani 5: Maximiani 3.—Preparetions of Maxim- 
ianus against Carausius. 

Coss. M. Macrius Bassus. 

L. Ragonius Quintianus. 

Diocletiani 6: Maximiani 4.—Naval war between Ca- 
rausius and Maximianus. Carausius defeats Max- 
imianus. 

Mamertinus delivers his Panegyricus Maximiano. 

Coss. Imp. C:es. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. IV. 

Imp. C:s. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. III. 

Diocletiani 7: Maximiani 5.—The emperors grant 
peace to Carausius and allow him to retain inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

Lactantius flourished in the reign of Diocletian. 

Tiberianus Il. 

Cassius Dio. 

Dioeletiani 8: Maximiani 6.—Diocletian and Maximi- 
anus have a eonfercnee at Milan. Maximianus cel- 
ebrates the Quinquennalia. 

Mamertinus delivers the Genethliacus Maximiano. 

Const: come Hannibalianus. 

7. . n Aselepiodotus. 

Diocletiani 9: Maximiani 7.— Constantius Chlorus and 
Galerius are proclaimed Cæsars; and the govern- 
ment of the Itoman world is divided between the 
two Augusti and the two Cæsars. Dioeletian had 
the government of the East, with Nieomedia as his 
residence: Maximianus, Italy and Africa, with Mi- 
lan as his residenee: Constantius, Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, with Trèves as his residence : Galerius, Illyr- 
ieum, and the whole line of the Danube, with Sir- 
mium as his residence. 

Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. V. 

Imp. C:es. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. IV. 

Diocletiani 10: Maximiani 8—Carausius is slain by 
Allectus, who assumes the purple, and maintains 
the sovereignty in Britain for three yenrs. Varanes 
III. suceeeds Varanes II. as King of Persia, and is 
himself succeeded by Narses in the course of the 
same year. 

Coss. Fl. Val. Constantius Cesar. 

Gal. Val. Maximianus Cæsar. 

Dioeletiani 11: Maximiani 9. 
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295 Coss 'l'useus. 
B DNE cc Anulinus. 
Dioeletiani 12: Maximiani 10.—Defeat of the Carpi.. 
296 Coss. Imp. Cees. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. VI. 


Fl. Val. Constantius Cæsar If. 

Diocletiani 13: Maximiani 11.—Constentius reeorere 
Britain. 

Arnobius published his work Adversus Gentes, 

297 Coss. Imp. Cazs. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. Y. 
Gal. Val. Maximianus Cesar IT. 

Dioeletiani 14: Maximiani 12. — Dioeletian defeats 
Achilleus in Egypt. Maximianus defeats the Quin 
quegentiani in Africa. Galerius carries on war 
against the Persians unsuccessfully. 

Eumenius delivers the Panegyricus Constantio. 


Dioeletiani 3.—MAXIMIANUS i3 declared Augustus on | 293 Coss. Anicius Faustus (IL). 


April 1st, and is sent by Diocletian into Gaul. Max- 
imianua defeats the barbarians in Gaul. 


Virius Gallus. 
Diocletiani 15: Maximiani 13.—Galeriua collects fresh. 
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forces and defeats the Persians in Armenia. Narses 


concludes a peace with the Romans. 
299 Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. VII. 
Imp. C:es. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. VI. 

Diocletiani 16: Maximiani 14.—Defeat of thc Marco- 
manni. 

Enmenius dclivers his oration Pro Instaurandis 
Scholis. 

300 Coss. Fl. Val. Constantius Cæsar III. 
Gal. Val. Maximianus Cesar IIT. 

Diocletiani 17: Maximiani 15. 

. . Titianus II. 
es . Nepotianus. 

Diocletiani 18: Maximiani 16. —Iformisdas II. suc- 
ceeds Narses, king of Persia. 

302 Coss. Fl. Val. Constantius Ceesar IV. 
Gal. Val. Maximianus Cæsar IV. 

Diocletiani 19: Maximiani 17.—Diocletian and Max- 
imianus triumph. 

303 Coss. Imp. Css. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. VIII. 
Imp. Cws. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. VII. 

Diocletiani 20: Maximiani 18. — Persecution of the 
Christians. Dioclctian celebrates the Vicennalia at 
Rome. 

304 Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. IX. 
Imp. Ces. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. VIII. 

Diocletiani 21: Maximiani 19.—Diocletian enters upon 
his consulship at Ravenna on January 1st, and is at 
Nicomedia at the close of the year. 

305 Coss. Fl. Val: Coustantius Cæsar V. 
Gal. Val. Maximianus Cesar V 

Diocletian abdicates at Nicomedia on May Ist, and 
compels Maximianus to do the same. Constantius 
and Galerius, the Cæsars, are declared Augusti; and 
Severus and Maximinus Daza are declared the 
Cæsars. 

CONSTANTIUS I. and GALERIUS emperors. 

306 Coss. Imp. Cies. Fl. Val. Constantius Aug. VI. 
Imp. Ces. Gal. Val. Maximianus Aug. VI. 
Suf. P. Cornelius Anulinus. 

Constantii 2: Galerii 9. — Death of Constantius at 
York, in Britain. CONSTANTINUS, who was in Brit- 
ain at the timc, assumes thc title of Cesar, and is 
acknowledged as Cesar by Galerius. SEVERUS, 
thc Cesar, was proclaimed Augustus by Galerius. 
MAXENTIUS, the son of Maximianus, is proclaimed 
emperor by the preetorian troops at Rome, but his 
authority is not recognized by the two Augusti and 
the two Cæsars. The commencement of Constan- 
tinc's reign is placed in this year, though he did not 
receive the title of Augustus till A.D. 308. 

CONSTANTINUS I. begins to reign. 

Vopiscus publishes the life of Aurelian. 

307 Coss. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus IX. 
Fl. Val. Constantinus Cæsar, 

Constantini 2: Galerii 2.—Sevcrus is defeated and 
slain by Maxentius in Italy. Galerius makcs an un- 
successful attack upon Rome. 

Licinius is declared Augustus by Galerius. Galerius 
confers thc title of Filii Augustorum upon Constan- 
tinc and Maximinus. 

308 Coss. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus X. 
Imp. C:es. Gal. Val. Maximianus Aug. VII. 

Constantini 3: Galerii 4: Licinii 2. — Galerius de- 
clares Constantine and Maximinus Augusti. There 
are thus four Augusti: 1l. Galerius. 2. Lieinius. 
3. Constantine. 4. Maximinus, besides tlie usurper 
Maxentius. 
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309 First year after consulship of M. Aur. Val. Maximin 
nus X. 
Imp. C. G. V. Maximi- 
anus Aug. VII. 

Constantini 4: Galerii 5: Licinii 3. — Sapor II. sue- 

cecds Hormisdas II. as King of Persia. 
310 Second year after consulship of M. Aur. Val. Maximi- 
anus X. 
Imp. C. G. V. Maxim- 
ianus Aug. VII. 

Constantini 5: Galerii 6: Licinii 4.—Maximianus, the 
colleague of Diocletian, is put to death at Maesilis. 

Eumenii Panegyricus Constantino. 

311 Coss. Imp. Ces. Gal. Val. Maximianus Aug. VIII. 
(mp. Ces. Val. Licinianus Licinius Aug.) 

Constantini 6: Licinii 5.—Edict to stop thc perseeu- 
tion of the Christians. Death of Galerius. Liciniws 
and Maximinus divide the East between them. 

Eumenii Gratiarum Actio Constantino. 

312 Coss. Imp. Cres. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. II. 
Imp. Ces. Val. Licinianus Licinius Aug. IL 

Constantini 7 : Licinii 6.— War of Constantine and 
Maxentius. Constantine marches into Italy. Max: 
entius is finally defcated at Saxa Rubra, not far from 
the Cremera, end perishes in his flight, in the ‘Tiber. 
Oct. 27. The Jndictions commence Sept. lat. 

lamblichus flourished. 

313 Coss. Imp. Cas. F!. Val. Constantinus Aug. IIT. 
Imp. Ces. Val. Licinianus Licinius Aug. II. 

Constantini 8: Licinii 7.—Constantinc and Licinius 
mect at Milan; Licinius marries Constantia, the 
sister of Constantine. War betwcen Licinius and 
Maximinus: the latter is defeated at Heraclea on 
April 30th, and dies a few months afterward at Tar- 
sus. Constantine and Licinius thus become the 
sole Augusti. Edict in favor of the Christians. 
Death of Diocletian. 

314 Coss. C. Ceionius Rufius Volusianus II. 
«<<... Annianus. 

Constantini 9: Licinii 8.— War between Constantine 
and Licinius. Licinius is defeated first at Cibalis in 
Pannonia, and afterward at Adrianople. Peaceis them 
concluded on condition that Licinius should resign 
to Constantine Illyricum, Macedonia, and Achaia. 

315 Coss. Imp. Cæs. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. IV. 
Imp. Ces. Val. Licinianus Licinius Aug, IV. 
Constantini 10: Licinii 9. 
316 Coss. Sabinus. 
e... Rufinus: 
Constantini 11: Licinii 10 
Gallicanus. 
o9 cem Bassus. 

Constantini 12: Licinii 11.—The rank of Cæsar is eom» 
ferred upon Crispus and Constantine, the sons of 
the Emperor Constantine, and upon Licinius, the 
son of the Emperor Licinius, 

318 Coss. Imp. Ces. Val. Licinianus Licinins Aug. Y. 
Fl. Jul. Crispus Cesar. ' 
Constantini 13: Licinii 12. 
319 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. V. 
Fl. Val. Licinianus Licinius Cwsar. 

Constantini 14: Licinii 13. 

320 Coss. Imp. Cvs. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. 
Fl. Cl. Constantinus Cæsar. 

Constantini 15: Licinii 14.—Crispus defcats the Franks 

in Gaul, 
321 Coss. Fl Jul. Crispus Cæsar II. 
Fl. Cl. Constantinus Cæsar 11. 
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Constantini 16: Licinii 15. 
Nazarii Panegyrious Constantino. 
322 Coss. Petronius Probianus. 
Anicius Julianus. 

Constantini 17: Licinii 16.—Constantine defcats the 

Sarmatians, and pursues them across the Danube. 
323 Coss. Acilius Severus. 
Vettins Rufinus. 

Constantini 18.-War betwcen Constantine and Li- 
cinius. Constantine defeats Licinius near Adriano- 
ple on July 3d, and again at Chalcedon on Septem- 
ber 18th. Licinius surrenders himself to Constan- 
tine. Constantius, the son of Constantine, is ap- 
pointed Cwsar November 8th. Constantine is now 
sole Augustus, and his three sons, Crispus, Con- 
stantine, and Constantius, are Cæsars. 

324 Coss. Fl. Jul. Crispus Cæsar III. 
Fl. Cl. Constantinus Cæsar 111. 

Constantini 19.—Licinius is put to death by command 
of Constantine. 

SED Coss... LE Paullinus. 
suene secos TE 

Constantini 20.—The Vicennalia of Constantine. The 
Christian council of Nicea (Nice): it is attended 
by 318 bishops, and adopts the word óuooúciov. 

326 Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. VII. 
Fl. Jul. Constantinus Ciesar. 

Constantini 21.—Constantine celebrates the Vicenna- 
lia at Rome. Crispus and the younger Licinius 
ere put to death. Constantine leaves Rome, and 
never returns to it again. 

QE, COSS. ues Constantinus, 
ui ud am: Maximus. 

Constantini 22.—Death of Fausta. Constantine founds 
Helenopolis, in honor of his mother Helena. 

328, Coss. .. .. . . Januarinus. 
JE. . Justus. 
Constantini 23. 
Libanius (et. 14) is at Antioch. 
329 Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. VIII. 
Fl. Cl. Constantinus Cæsar IV. 
Constantini 24. 
330. .Gossn csse Gallicanus. 
M Symmachus. 
Constantini 25.--Dedication of Constantinople, which 
Constantine makes the capital of his empire. 
331 Coss. (Annius) Bassus. 
ado Ablavius. 
Constantini 26.—Birth of Julian. 
Birth of Hieronymus (St. Jerome). 
COIP «cae v Pacatianus. 
TT OM m Hilarianus. 
Constantini 27.—War with the Goths: they are de- 
feated by Constantine Cæsar. 
333 Coss. Fl. Jul. Delmatius (afterward Cesar). 
..... Zenophilus. 
Constantini 28.—Constans, the son of Constantine, is 
. made Cesar. Famine and pestilence in Syria. 
334 Coss. L. Ranius Acontius Optatus. 
Anicius Paullinus. 

Constantini 29.—The Sarmatians receive settlements 
in the empire. Caloceerus, a usurper in Cyprus, is 
slain by Delmatius. 

333 Coss. Julius Constantius, 
Ceionius Rufus Albinus. 

Constantini 30.— The Tricennalia of Constantine. 
Delmatius or Dalmatius, and Hanniballianus, the 
nephews of the emperor, are made Cæsars. A 
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fresh distribution of the provincea made among 
the five Cæsars. 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandrea, is deposed by the 
council at Tyre, and goes into exile. 
336 Coss. Fl. Popillius Nepotianus. 
v.s ee o e Facundus. 
Constantini 31.—Marriage of Constantius. 


337 Coss........ Felicianus. 
T. Fabius Titianus. 

Death of Constantine in May: he is baptized before 
his death by Eusebius of Nicomedia. He was at 
the time making preparations for war with the 
Persians. 

CONSTANTINUS IL, CONSTANTIUS IL, and CONSTANS 
are declared Augusti. The Cæsars Delmatius and 
Hanniballianug, and the other relations of the late 
emperor, are put to death. 

ESO Ee Ursus. 
rente a Polemius. 

Constantini Il., Constantii II., Constantis 2.--Constan- 
tius carries on the war against the Persiane. Firat 
siege of Nisibis by the Persians. 

Athanasius returns from exile. 

339 Coss. Inip. Czas. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. IL 
Imp. Cee. Fl. Jul. Constans Aug. 

Constantini IL,, Constantii IL, Constantis 3.—Consten- 
tius carries on the war against the Persians. Con- 
stantine is at Tréves, and Constans at Sirmium. 

SACO Acindynus. 
L. Aradius Val. Proculus. 

Constantii II., Constantis 4.-—War between Constan- 
tine II. and Constans. Constantine II. is defeated 
and slain: Constans, in consequence, becomes sole 
emperor of the West. 

Acacius succeeds Eusebius as Bishop of Cæsarea. 

341 Coss. Antonius Marcellinus. 
Petronius Probinne. 

Constantii IL, Constantis 5.-—Constans carries on war 
against the Franks. A law against pagan sacrifices 
promulgated. Ariansynod of Antioch. Athanasius 
is deposed by the synod of Antioch: he goes to 
Rome, and is protected by Constans. 

349 Coss. Imp. Cas. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. III. 
Imp. C:es. Fl. Jul. Constans Aug. 11. 

Constantii IL, Constantis 6.—Constans defeats the 
Franks. Sedition at Constantinople. 

343 Coss. M. Meecius Memmius Furius Placidus. 
(Fl. Pisidius) Romulus, 

Constantii IL, Constantis 7.—Constane, in Britain, cur- 
ries on war against the Picts and Scots. 

Firmicus Maternus addresses his work De Errore 
Profanarum Religionum to Constantius and Con- 
stans. 

BAL (POSSE S Leontius. 
ERES ce Sallustius. 
Constantii IL, Constantis 8.—Earthquake in Pontus. 
ES OSSIA. Amantius. 
E me Albinus. 

Constantii IL, Constantis 9.--Earthquakes in Greece 
and Italy. 

346 Coss. Imp. Cies. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. IV. 
Imp. Cæs. Fl. Jul. Constans Aug. III. 

Constantii Il., Constantis 10.—Second siege of Nisibis 
by the Persians. 

Libanius is at Nicomedia. 

347 CIS. cs si Rufinus. 
Eusebius. 


Constantii IL, Constantis 11.— Council of Sardica, 
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which pronounced the Council of Nice to be suffi- 
cient. 

Athanasius restored by the Council of Sardica. 

Themistius’s oration rept dMar0porías. 

348 Coss. Fl. Philippus. 
Fl. Salia. 

Constantii II., Constantis 12.—The Persiaus invade 
Mesopotamia: battle of Singara. 

Prudentius born. 

419 COP Sims aie ee « Limenius. 
Aco Catulinus. 

Constantii II., Constantis 13, 

Libanius's Panegyric upon Constantius and Constans. 

Athanasius returns to Alexandrea. 

SOU COSS a T Sergius. 
€ —— Nigrinianus. 

Constantii II. 14.—Death of Constans at Helena. 

Magnentius assumes the purple at Augustodunum 
(Autun), in Gaul, Nepotianus at Rome, and Fetra- 
nio at Mursa, in Pannonia. Nepotianus is slain in 
28 days after his elevation. Constantius marches 
to the West, sand deposes Vetranio in December, 10 
months after his elevation. Third siege of Nisibis 
by the Persians during the absence of Constantius 
in the West. 

351 Coss. Magnentius Aug. 
Gaiso. 

Constantii II. 15.— Constantius appoints his cousin 
Gallus Cesar, and sends him to the East to conduct 
the war against the Persians. Magnentius appoints 
his brother Decentius Cæsar. War between Con- 
Stantius and Magnentius. Constantius defeats Mag- 
nentius at the battle of Murea. Julian abandons 


Christianity. 
352 Coss. Decentius Cs. 
Paullus. 


Constantii II. 16.—Constantius drives Magnentius into 
Gaul Revolt of the Jews. 

353 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. VI. 
F1. Jul. Constantius Gallus Cæsar IT. 

Constantii 11. 17.—Magnentius is defeated by Constan- 
tius in Gaul, and puts an end to his own life. Mar- 
riage of Constantius and Eusebia. Gallus acts with 
cruelty at Antioch. 

Ammianus Marcellinus in the East with Ursicinus. 

Libanius is at Antioch. 

354 Coss. Imp. Cas. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. VII. 
Fl. Jul. Constantius Gallus Casar III. 

Constantii II. 18.—Constantius is in Gaul in the early 
part of the year, and winters at Milan, By his or- 
ders Gallus is put to death at Pola, in Istria. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is at Milan. 

Birth of Augustinc. 

359 Coss. Fl. Arbitio. 
Fl. Lollianus. 

Constantii 11. 19.—Silvanus assumes the purple in 
Gaul, but is slain. Julian is declared Cæsar, and 
appointed to the command of Gaul. Synod of Mi- 
lan, by which Athanasius is condemned. 

Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil of Cæsarea study at 
Athens together. 

356 Coss. Imp. Cies. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. VIII. 
F1. Cl. Julianus Cesar. 

Constantii II. 20.—First campaign of Julian in Gaul. 

Athanasius is expelled from Alexandrea, and retires 
to the desert. 

357 Coss, Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. IX. 
Fl, Cl. Julianus Cæsar II. 
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Constantii II. 21.—-Second campaign of Julian: he de- 
feats the Alemanni, and crosses the Rhine. Con- 
atantius visits Rome. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is at Sirmium. 

Datianus. 

Neratius Cercalis. 

Constantii II. 22.—Third campaign of Julian: he de- 
feats the Franks, and again crosses the Rhine. Con- 
stantius crosses the Danube, and carries on war 
against the Quadi. Earthquake at Nicomedia 

Aurelius Victor flourished. 

Coss. Fl. Eusebius. 

Fl. Hypatius. 

Constantii II. 923. — Fourth campaign of Julian: ho 
crosses the Rhine a third time, and lays waste the 
country of the Alemanni: he winters at Paris. Sa- 
por invades Mesopotamia, and takes Amida after & 
long siege. Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia. 

Ammianus Marcellinus serves in the war against Sa- 
por. 

Coss. Imp. Ces. I'l. Jul. Constantius Aug. X. 

Fl. Cl. Julianus Cesar III. 

Constantii II. 24.—Julian is proclaimed Augustus by 
the soldiers at Paris. Constantius winters at Con- 
stantinople, and carries on war in person against 
Sapor. Successes of the Persians, who take Sin- 
gara. Constantius winters at Antioch. 

Coss. Fl. Taurus. 

Fl. Florentius. 

Preparations for war between Constantius and Julian. 
Constantius sets out for Europe, but dies on his 
march in Cilicia. Julian meantime had moved 
down the Danube to Sirmium, and heard of the 
death of Constantius before reaching Constantinople. 

JULIANUS emperor. 

Aurelius Victor still alive. 

Coss. Cl. Mamertinus. 

Fl. Nevitta, 

Juliani 2.—Julian spends the first part of the year at 
Constantinople and then sets out for Antioch, where 
he winters. He favors the pagans. 

Julian wrote his Ceseres and many of his other works 
in this year. 

Libanius is patronized by Julian. 

Athanasius, who had returned to Alexandrea, is driven 
out again by Julian. 

Coss. Imp. Cies. Fl. Cl. Julianus Aug. IV. 

F1. Sallustius. 

Julian attempts to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 
He sets out from Antioch against the Persians, en- 
ters Mesopotamia, takes several towns, crosses the 
Tigris, but is obliged to retreat through want of 
provisions : in his retreat he is slain. 

JoviAN emperor. He is compelled to conclude a dis- 
graceful peace with the Persians: he winters at 
Ancyra. 

Athanasius is restored by Jovian. 

Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jovianus Aug. 

Fl. Varronianus Joviani Aug. f. N. P 

Jovian dies in February. 

VALENTINIAN I. is proclaimed emperor on February 
6th. He associates his brother VALENS with him 
inthe empire. Valentinian undertakes the govern- 
ment of the West and gives to Valens the East. 

Eutropius concludes his history. 

Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. 

Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug. 
Valentiniani L, Valentis 2. — Valentinian sets out for 
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Gaul to repel the Alemeuni. Revolt of Procopius | 378 Coss. Inip. Fl. Valens Aug. V. 


in the East. War between Valens and Procopius. 

Libanius (wt. 51) compoees his Funeral Oration on 
Julian. 

366 Coss. Fl. Gratianus Valentiniani Aug. f. N. P. 
Dagalaiphus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 3.—The Alemanni are defeat- 
ed in Gaul. Procopius is defeated and slain. 

Apollinarius, the heretic, flourished. 

367 Coss. Fl. Lupicinus. 
Fl. Jovinus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 4. — Valens carries on war 
against the Goths. In Britain Theodosius defeats 
the Picts and Scots. GRATIANUS, the son of Valen- 
tinian, is declared Augustus. 

368 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. II. 
Imp. Cors. Fl. Valens Aug. lI. 

Valentiniani L, Valentis 5: Gratiani 2.—Second cam- 
paign of the Gothic war. The Alemanni take and 
plunder Moguntiacum.  Valentinian crosses the 
Rhine and defeats the Alemanni. 

369 Coss. Fl. Valentinianus Valentiniani Aug. f. N. P. 
cs . Victor. 

Valentiniani I, Valentis 6: Gratiani 3. —'Third cam- 
paign of the Gothic war. Valentinian fortifies the 
Rhine. 

370 Coss. Imp. Cs. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. IIl. 
Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug. NI. 

Valentiniani L, Valentis 7: Gratiani 4.—Valens con- 
cludes a peace with the Goths. Irruption of the 
Saxons: they are routed by Severus. 

3/1 Coss. Imp. Cies, Fl. Gratianus Aug. II. 
Sex. Anicius Petronius Probus. 

Valentiniani L, Valentis 8: Gratiani 5.— Valentinian 
passes the Rhine. 

319 Coss. Fl. Domitius Modestus. 
Fl. Arintheus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 9: Gratiani 6. — Revolt of 
Firmus in Mauretania. 

373 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. IV. 
Imp. C:es. F1. Valens Aug. IV. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 10: Gratiani 7.—' Theodosius 
sent against Firmus. 

Death of Athanasius on May 2d. 

374 Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl. Gratianus Aug. IIT. 
C. Equitius Valens. 

Valentiniani L, Valentis 11: Gratiani 8—The Quadi 
and Sarmatians invade Pannonia. Murder of Para, 
king of Armenia, by order of Valens 

375 Coss. Post Consulatum Gratiani III. 
Equitii. 

Valentiniani L, Valentis 12: Gratiani 9.—Valentinian 
goes to Carnuntum and represses the barbarians. 
He dies at Bregetio November 17th. 

VALENTINIAN IL, the younger son of Valentinian I., 
is proclaimed Augustus. 

Ambrosius bishop of Milan. 

* Epiphanius writes ITepi atpéogov. 
376 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug. V. 
Imp. Cws, Fl, Valentinianus (IL) Aug. 

Valentis 13: Gratiani 10: Valentiniani II. 2, — The 
Huns expel the Goths. The Goths cross the Dan- 
ube, and are allowed by Valens to settle in Thrace. 
Theodosius slain at Carthage. 

377 Coss. Imp. Cas. Fl. Gratianus Aug. IV. 
Fl. Merobaudes. 

Valentis 14: Gratiani 11: Valentiniuni II. 3, — The 

Goths rebel: wer with the Goths. 


Imp. Fl. Valentinianus (1I.) Aug. U. 

Valentis 15: Gratiani 12 : Valentiniani II. 4.— The 
Goths defeat the Romans with immense slaughter 
near Adrianople: Valens falls in the battle. Gra- 
tian had previously defeated the Lentienses Ale- 
manni at Argentaria, and was advancing to tlic as- 
sistance of Valens, when he heard of the death of i 
the latter. 

Ammianus Marcellinus concludes his history. 

The Chronicon of Hieronymus ends at the death of 
Valens. 


379 Coss. D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius. 

Gratiani 13: Valentiniani II. 5: "Theodosii I. 1. 

Turoposrus I. is proclaimed Augustus by Gratianus, 
and placed over the East. ‘Theodosius defeats the 
Goths. The Lombards appear. Artaxerxes suc- 
cceda Sapor Il. as king of the Persians. 

Ausonius returns thanks to Gratian, who had appoint- 
ed him consul (ad Gratianum. gratiarum actio pro 
consulatu). 

380 Coss. Imp. Fl. Gratianus Aug. V. 


Imp. Fl. Theodosius (I.) Aug. 

Gratiani 14: Valentiniani II. 6: Theodosii I. 2.—The- 
odosius again defeats the Goths. He expels the 
Arians from the churclies, and is zealous for the 
Catholic faith. 

Death of Basil of Cæsarea. 

Coss. Fl. Syagrius. 

Fl. Eucherius. 

Gratiani 15: Valentiniani II. 7: Thcodosiil. 3.—Death 
of Athanaric, king of the Visigoths. Council of 
Constantinople. 

Gregory of Nazianzus is declared bishop of Constan- 
tinople: he withdraws into retirement, and Necta- 
rius is chosen in his stead. 

382 Coss. Antonius. 

Afranius Syagrius. 

Gratiani 16: Valentiniani H. 8: Theodosii I. 4.— 
Peace with the Goths. Alaric begins to reign. 

Ausonius brought down his Fasti to the consuls of 
this year. 

Coss. Fl. Merobaudes II. 

Fl. Saturninus. 

Valentiniani II. 9: Theodosii I. 5,—ARCADIUS is pro- 
claimed Augustus by his father Theodosius. Re- 
volt of Maximus in Britain. War between Gratie- 
nus and Maximus in Gaul. Gratianus is slain. 
Theodosius makes a peace with Maximus, by which. 
Maximus is acknowledged emperor of Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain, and Valentinian is secured in the pos- 
session of Italy and Africa. Accession of Sapor UI., 
king of Persia. 

Coss. Fl. Ricomer. 

Fl, Clearchus. 

Valentiniani II. 10: Theodosii I. 6.—Birth of Hono- 
rius, the son of Theodosius. Treaty with Persia, 
Symmachus, preefect of the city, addresses the em- 
perors, urging them to replace the altar of Victory 
in the ecnate; butis opposed by Ambrose, 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. 

Bauto. 

Valentiniani 11. 11: Theodosii I. 7.— Sacrifices pro 
hibited in the East by a law of ''heodosius. 

. Angustine is at Milan. 

386 Coss. Fl. Ilouorins Theodosii Aug. f. N. P. 

Euodius. 
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Valentiniani II. 12: Theodosii I. 8.—The Greothingi | 396 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. IV. 


conquered on the Danube, aud transplanted to 
Phrygia. 

Hieronymus (8t. Jerome) visits Egypt and returns to 
Bcthlchem. 

Chrysostom a presbyter. 

387 Coss. Imp. Fl. Valentinianus (II.) Aug. III. 
Eutropius. 

Valentiniani II. 13: Theodosii I. 9.—Sedition at Anti- 
och. Valentinian is expelled from Italy by Max- 
imus. Theodosius prepares for war with Maximus. 

The orations of Libanius and Chrysostom respccting 
the riots at Antioch. 

388 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (1) Aug. II. 
Cynegius. 

Valentiniani II. 14: Theodosii I. 10.—War between 
Theodosius and Maximus. Maximusis slain at Aqui- 
lcia: his son Victor is slain in Gaul by Arbogastes, 
the general of Theodosius. Theodosius winters at 
Milan. Accession of Varanes 1V., king of Persia. 

389 Coss. Fl. Timasius. 
Fl. Promotus. 

Valentiniani II. 15: Theodosii I. 11. — Theodosius 
visits Rome. He winters at Milan. 

Drepanius delivers his Panegyricus at Rome in the 
presence of Theodosius. 

390 Coss. Imp. Fl. Valentinianus (IL) Aug. IV. 
Neoterius. 

Valentiniani Il. 16: "Theodosii I. 12. — Massacre at 
"Thessalonica by ordcr of Thcodosius: he isin con- 
sequence excluded from the church at Milan by 
Ambrose for eight months. The temple of Serapis 
at Alexandrea is destroyed. 

Death of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

391 Coss. Tatianus. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

Valentiniani II. 17: Theodosii I. 13.—Theodosius re- 
turns to Constantinople. 

392 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. II. 
FL Rufinus. 

Theodosii I. 14.—Valentinian II. is slain by Arbogastes, 
who raises ÉvGENiUS to the empire of the West. 

Hieronymus writes his work De Viris Illustribus. 

393 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (1.) Aug. III. 
Abundantius. 

Theodosii I. 15.—HoNonrus is proclaimed Augustus 
by his father Theodosius. Preparations for war 
between Theodosius and Eugcnius. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome) publishes his work In Jo- 
vianum. 

394 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. III. 
Imp. Fl. IIonorius Aug. II. 

Theodosii I. 16.— War between Theodosius and Eu- 
genius. Victory of Theodosius near Aquileia: Eu- 
gcriius is slain, aud Arbogastes kills himself two days 
after the battle. 

395 Coss. Anicius Hermogenianus Olybrius. 
Anicius Probinus. 

Death of Thcodosius at Milan. 

-ARCADIUS (et. 18) aud Honorrus (wt. 11) einperors: 
Arcadius of the East, and IIonorius of the West. 
Honorius is committed to the care of Stilicho. 
"Marriage of Arcadius. Arcadius is at first governed 
by Rufinus, who is slain in November, and then by 
Entropius. Alaric ravages Thrace and the north 
‘of Greece. Stilicho crosses the Alps to attack him. 

‘Claudian, the poet, flourished. i 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, flourished. 


Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. III. 

Arcadii et Honorii 2.—Alaric ravages the south of 
Greece. Stilicho's second expedition against Alaric. 

Claudian's De III. Consulatu Honorii Aug. and It 
Rufinum. Hicronymuz (St. Jerome) continues to 
write. 

397 Coss. Fl. Cæsarius. 
Nonius Atticus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 3.—Xevolt of Gildo iu Africa, and 
consequent scarcity of food at Rome. Birth of 
Flacilla, the daughter of Arcadius. 

Symmachus writes ( Ep., iv., 4) to Stilicho. 

Death of Ambrose. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome) continues to write. 

398 Coss. lmp. Fl. Honorius Aug. IV. 
Fl. Eutychianus, 

Arcadii et Honorii 4. — Marriage of Honorius with 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho. Defeat and death 
of Gildo. 

Claudian's De IV. Consulatu Honorii Aug., Epithale- 
mium Honorii Aug. et Marie, De Bello Gildonico. 

Chrysostom succeeds Nestorius as bishop of Con- 
stantinople. 

399 Coss. Eutropius. Slain in office. 
Fl. Mallius Theodorus, 

Arcadii et Honorii 5.—Birth of Pulcheria, the second 
daughter of Arcadius. Tribigildus ravages Phrygia. 
Fall of Eutropius in his own consulship: he is first 
banished to Cyprus, and then recalled and put to 
death at Chalcedon. Accession of Yezdijird I., 
king of Persia. 

Claudian's In Fl. Mallit Theodori consulatus and It 
Eutropium. 

400 Coss. Fl. Stilicho. 
Aurclianus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 6.—Revolt of Gainas: he is de. 
feated, and retires beyond the Danube, 

Claudian's In Primum Consulatum Fl. Stilichonis. 

Sulpicius Severus flourished. 

401 Coss. Fl. Vincentius. 
Fl. Fravitta. 

Arcadii et Honorii 7.—Gainas is slain in Thrace, and 
his head is brought to Constantinople. Birth of 
Theodosius II., the son of Arcadius. 

402 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. V. 
Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. V. 
Arcadii et Honorii 8.—Alaric invades Italy. 
Hieronymus writes Adv. Rufinum, and other works. 
403 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL.) Aug. 
Fl. Rumoridus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 9.— Battle of Pollentia, and retreat 
of Alaric. 

Claudian's De Bello Getico, 

Prudentius writes In Symmachum. 

Chrysostoin is banished by means of Eudoxia: a tu- 
mult followed, and he is recalled. 

404 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. VI. 
Aristeenetus. 

Arcadii ct Honorii 10. — Ravages of the Isaurians. 
Death of Eudoxia. 

Claudian's De VI. Consulatu Honorii Aug. 

Chrysostom is banished a second time. 

405 Coss. Fl. Stilicho II. 
Anthemius. 

Arcadii et IIonorii 11.—The ravages of the Isaurians 
continue. Radagaisus invades Italy, but is defeated 
by Stilicho. 
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Chrysostom is in exile at Cucusue. 
405 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. VI. 
Anicius Petronius Probus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 12.—The ravages of the Isaurians 
continue. The Vandals euter Gaul. 

Chrysostom is in exile at Arabissus. 

Hieronymus writes Adversus Vigilantium. 

107 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. VII. 
Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. II. 

Arcadii et Honorii 13.—The ravages of the Isauriana 
ceutinue, Revolt of Constantine in Britain. Death 
of Chrysostom on his way from Arabissus to Pityus. 

108 Coss. Anicius Dassus. 
Fl. Philippus. 

Honorii 15: Theodosii II. 1.—Death of Arcadius and 
accession of TTuEoDosius II. (wt. 7). Stilicho is 
slainat Ravenna. Alaric invades Italy and besieges 
Rome: he retires on the payment of a large sum 
of money. 

402 Coss. Imp. Fl. Ifonorius Aug. VIII. 

" Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. III. 

Honorii 15: Theodosii II. 2.—Alaric besieges Rome 
a second time, and by his influence ATTALUS is 
proclaimed emperor in place of Honorius. Pla- 
cidia, the daughter of Theodosius I., is taken pris- 
oner by Alaric. Revolt of Gerontius in Spain : he 
proclaims Maximus emperor. The Vandals invade 
Spain. 

410 Coss. Fl. Varanes. 
(Tertullus).' 

Honorii 16: Theodosii II. 3. — Attalus is deposed. 
Alaric besieges Rome a third time, which he takes 
and plunders. Death of Alaric near Rhegium, on 
his way to Sicily. He is succeeded by Ataulphus. 

The history of Zosimus ends. 

Birth of Proclus. 

411 Cos. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. IV. (without col- 
leag ue). 

Honorii 17 : Theodosii II. 4.—War between the usurp- 
ers Constantine and Gerontius. Expedition of Con- 
stantius, the general of Honorius, against Constan- 
tine and Gerontius. Death of Constantine and Ge- 
rontius. 

412 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. IX. 
Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. V. 

Honorii 18: Theodosii II. 5.—Jovinus is proclaimed 
emperor in Gaul Ataulphus makes peace with 
Honorius and enters Gaul. 

Cyril succeeds Theophilus at Alexandrea. 

413 Coss. Lucius. 
Heraclianus, Slain in office. 

Honorii 19 : Theodosii II. 6.—Jovinus is slain in Gaul 
by Ataulphus. Heraclianus revolts in Africa and 
invades Italy, but is defeated and slain 

414 Coss. Fl. Constantius. 
Fl. Constans. 

Honorii 20: Theodosii II. 7.—Marriage of Ataulphus 
and Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius ]. At 
talus is again proclaimed emperor by Ataulphus. 
Ataulphus passes into Spain? Pulcheria, the sister 
of Theodosius IL, is proclaimed empress at Con- 
stantinople. Persccution of the Christians in Persia. 

419 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. X. 
Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. VI. 

Honorii 21: Theodosii II. 8.—Ataulphus is slain in 
Spain, and is succeeded by Wallia. 

Orosius writes his Apologia contra Pelagium de Ar- 
bitrit Libertate. 
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416 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. VII. 
Junius Quartus Palladius. 

Honorii 22: Theodosii II. 9. — Walia makes peace 
with Honorius, restores to him his sister Placidia, 
and eurrenders Attalus. 

Pelagius is in Palestine, where Hieronymus (St. Je- 
rome) is still alive. 

Rutilius Numatianus writes his Itinerarium. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. XI. 

Fl. Constantius II. 

Honorii 23: Theodosii II. 10.—Honorius, who has no 
children, gives his sister Placidia in marriage to 
Constantius. War of the Goths in Spain. 

Orosius ends his history. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. XII. 

Imp. Fl. Theodosius (1L) Aug. VIII. 

Honorii 24: Theodosii II. 11. — The Goths subdue 
Spain, and return to Gaul: death of Waliia, who 
is succeeded by Theodoric I. Aquitania is ceded 
to the Goths, whose king resides at Tolosa. 

Coss, Monaxius. 

Plintas. 
Honorii 25 :— Theodosii II. 12.—Birtlr of Valentinian 
War be- 


417 


418 


419 


TII., the son of Constantius and Placidia, 
tween tlie Suevi and Vandals in Spain. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. IX. 

Fl. Constantius III. 

Honorii 26: Theodosii II. 13.—Accession of Varanes 
V. king of Persia. Persecution of the Christians 
in Persia, 

Coss. Eustathius. 

Agricola. 

Honorii 27: Theodosii II. 14.—Constantius is declar- 
ed Augustus, but dies at the end qf seven months. 
Theodosius marries Eudocia (originally named 
Athenais) War with the Persians. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. XIII. 

Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. X. 

Honorii 28: Theodosii II. 15.—Birth of Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Theodosius and Eudocia. Peace con- 
cluded with the Persians. 

Coss. Asclepiodotus. 

Fl. Avitus Marinianus. 

Honorii 29: Theodosii II. 16.—Death of Honorius in 
August, 

Coss. Castinus, 

Victor. 

' Theodosii II. 17.—Valentinian, the son of Constan- 
tius and Placidia, is appointed Casar by Theodo- 
sius at Thessalonica. Joannes immediately ae- 
sumes the purple at Ravenna. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XI. 

Fl. Placidius Valentinianus C:esar. 

Theodosii II. 18: Valentiniani III. 1.—VALENTINIAN 
III. is declared Augustus, and placed over the West. 
Defeat and death of the usurper Joannes. Atina 
attacks the Goths in Gaul. 

Philostorgius concludes his history. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. XII. 

Imp. Fl. Placidius Valentinianus (III) Aug. It. 

Theodosii II. 19: Valentiniani III. 2, 

Proclus studies at Alexandrea. 

Coss. Hierius. 

Ardaburius. 

Theodosii II. 20; Valentiniani IIl. 3.—Itevolt of Bont- 
facius in Africa. 

498 Coss. Fl. Felix. 

Taurus. 


420 


423 


424 
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Theodosii II. 21: Valentiniani III. 4.—Aétius carries 


on war in Gaul against the Franks. Death of Gun- 
deric, king of the Vandals, aud accession of Gen- 
geric. 

Nestorius, the heretic, appointed patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

429 Coss. Florentius. 
Dionysius. 

Theodosii II. 22: Valentiniani III. 5—The Vandals 
cross over into Africa under their king Genseric: 
thcy were callcd into Africa by Bonifacius. 

430 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XIII. 
Imp. Fl. Placidius Valentinianus (IIL) Aug. III. 

Theodosii IL 93: Valentiniani III. 6.— Bonifacius is 
reconciled with Placidia. War of Bonifacius with 
the Vandals. Sicge of Hippo. 

Death of Augustine (et. 75). 

431 Coss. Bassus. 
Fl. Antiochus. 

Theodosii II. 24: Valentiniani III. 7. — Capture of 
Hippo. Defeat of Bonifacius, who leaves Africa, 
The Vandals masters of the greater part of Africa. 
Council of Ephesus. 

Nestorius is deposed at the council of Ephesus. 

432 Coss. Aëtius. 
Valerius. 
Theodosii II. 25: Valentiniani III. 8.—War betwecn 
Bonifacius and Aétius. Death of Bonifacius. 
433 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (11.) Aug. XIV. 
Pctronius Maximus. 
Theodosii II. 26: Valentiniani III. 9. 
434 Coss. Ariovindus. 
Aspar. 

Theodosii II. 27: Valentiniani III. 10.—Attila and his 
brother Bleda become kings of the Huns. Honoria 
(æt. 16), thc sister of Valentinian, is banished from 
Constantinople on account of incontinency: she is 
said, in consequence, to have written to Attila to 
offcr herself as his wife, and to invite him to invade 
the empire. 

Vincentius Lirinensis writes Adversus Hereticos. 

435 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. XV. 
Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (MI.) Aug. IV. 

Theodosii Il. 28: Valentiniani III. 11.—Peaco with 
Genseric. Aëtius dcfeats tho Rurgundians in Gaul. 

436 Coss. Fl. Anthemius Isidorus. 
Scnator. 

Theodosii II. 29: Valentiniani HI. 12.— War with the 
Burgundians and the Gotlis in Gaul, "Theodoric, 
king of the Gotha, lays siege to Narbo. 

437 Coss. Aótius II. 
Sigisbuldus. 

Theodosii II. 30: Valentiniani III. 13.—Thce war with 
thc Burgundians and Goths continues. Aétius de- 
feats the Burgundians, and raises the siege of Nar- 
bo. Genseric persecutes the Catholics in Africa. 
Valentinian comes to Constantinople, and marries 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius, 

Proclus in Athens. 

438 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (11.) Aug. XVI. 
Anicius Acilius Glabrio l'austus. 

"Theodosii II. 31: Valentiniani HI. 14.—The war with 
the Goths continues. The Codex Theodosianus is 
publislicd. 

439 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. XVII. 
Festus. 

Theodosii II. 32: Valentiniani III. 15.—Theodoric, 

who is besieged at Tolosa, sallies forth and defeats 
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440 


441 


445 


444 


446 


447 


448 


449 


451 


Litorius, the Roman general. Peace is made witb 
the Goths. Carthage is taken by Genseric. 

Nestorius is still living in exile. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (IIL) Aug. V. 

Anatoljua. 

Theodosii Il, 33: Valentiniani I1. 16.—Genseric in- 
vades Sicily. 

Leo is made Bishop of Rome. 

Salvianus publishes his work De Gubernatione Det. 

Cos. Cyrus (without colleague). 

Theodosii IJ. 34: Valentiniani HI. 17. —War with the 
Vandals. The Huns, under Attila, pass the Danube 
and lay wastc Illyricum. 

Coss. Eudoxius. 

Fl. Dioscorus. 

Theodosii II. 35: Valentiniani II. 18.—The Huns cov- 
tinue their ravages in Illyricum and Thrace. 

Coss. Petronius Maximus IL. 

Paternus s. Paterius. 
Theodosii II. 36: Valentiniam III. 19. 
Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (11.) Aug. XVIII. 
Albinus. 

Theodosii II. 37: Valentiniani HI. 20.—Eudocia re- 
tires to Jerusalem. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (IIL) Aug. VI. 

Nonius s. Nomus. 
Theodosii Il. 38: Valentiniani III. 21. 
Coss. Aétius IIT. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus, 

Theodosii II. 39: Valentiniani III. 22.—In Spain, the 
Vandals defcat Vitus, the Roman general, and lay 
waste the Roman dominions. The Britons beg as- 
sistance of Aëtius to defend them against the Picts 
and Scots, but it ig refused them. 

Coss. Callepius s. Alypius. 

Ardaburius. 

‘Theodosius II. 40: Valentiniani IIl. 23.—Attila crossea 
the Danube, and lays waste the provinces of thc 
Eastern empire in Europe: he penetrates as far as 
Thermopyle. Arrival of the Saxons in Britain. 

Coss. Rufius Pretextatus Postumianus. 

Fl. Zeno. 

Theodosii II. 41: Valentiniani MIL 24.—Embassies to 
and from Attila. Rechiarius, the king of the Suevi, 
ravages the Roman dominions in Spain. 

Priscus, the Byzantine writer, accompanies the em- 
bassy to Attila. 

Coss. Protogenes. 

Astcrius. 

Theodosii II. 42: Valentiniani III. 25.—A new embaa- 
sy is sent to Constantinople. Council of Constan. 
tinople, which condemns Eutyches. Council of 

¿phesus, which condemns Flavianus. 
Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) Aug. VII. 
Gennadius Avicnus. 

Valentiniani III. 26: Marciani 1.—Death of Theodo- 
sius, who left no children. 

Marcranis declared emperor of the East : he marrics 
Pulcheria. Attila threatens both the Eastern and 
Western empires. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Marcianus Aug. 

Adelphius. 

Valentiniani III. 27: Marciani 2.—Attila invades GauL 
He is defeated at Chalons by Aétius and Theodoric, 
the king of the Goths. Theodoric falls in the battle, 
and is succeeded by his son Torismond. Council 
of Chalcedon, at which Marcian was present. 

Coss. Asporacius. 
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Fl. Herculanus. 

Valentiniani HI. 28: Marciani 3,—Attila invades Italy, 
and takes Aquileia after a siege of three months : 
after ravaging the whole of Lombardy, he recross- 
es the Alps. Death of Torismond, and accession 
of Theodoric II. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, was sent as ambassador to Attila. 

433 Coss. Vincomalus. 
Opilio, 

Valentiniani III. 29: Marciani 4.—Death of Attila and 

dispersion of his army. Death of Pulcheria. 
454 Coss. Aétius. 
Studius. 

Valentiniani III. 30: Marciani 5.—Aétius is slain by 
Valentinian. 

455 Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (IIL) Aug. VIII. 
Procopius Anthemius (afterward Imp. Aug.). 

Marciani 6 —Valentinian is slain in March by Petro- 
nius Maximus, whose wife he had violated. 

Maximus is proclaimed emperor of the West, but 
is slain in July, when Genseric was approaching 
Rome. 

Genseric takes and plunders Rome. 

AvrTUS is proclaimed in Gaul emperor of the West, 
in July, through the means of Theodoric IL, king 
of the Goths. 

Leo intercedes with Genseric. , 

$56 Coss. Varanes. 
Joannes. 

Marciani 7.—Theodoric invades Spain, conquers the 
Suevi, and kills their king Rechiarius. Ricimer, 
the commander of Avitus, gains a naval victory 
over Genseric. Avitus is deposed by means of Ri- 
cimer. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, the son-in-law of Avitus, writes 
his Panegyricus Avito. 

457 Coss. Fl. Constantinus. 
Rufus. 

Leonis 1: Majoriani 1.--Death of Marcian at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Lro L, emperor of the East, is raised to the empire 
by Aspar. 

MAJORIAN, emperor of the West, is raised to the em- 
pire by Ricimer. 

458 Coss. Imp. Fl. Leo (1.) Aug. 
Imp. Jul. Majorianus Aug. 

Leonis 2: Majoriani 2.—The Vandals land in Africa 
and are defeated. Naval preparations of Majorian 
against the Vandals. Majorian crosses the Alps in 
the winter, in order to settle the affairs of Gaul be- 
fore invading Africa. Earthquake at Antioch. Ac. 
cession of Firoze or Peroses as a king of Persia. 

Sidonius Apollinaria addresses his Panegyricus Majo- 
rieno. 

459 Coss. Patricius. 
Fl. Ricimer. 

Leonis 3: Majoriani 3.—Majorian defeats Theodoric 
IL, king of the Goths; peace is concluded between 
Majorian and Theodoric. 

460 Coss. Magnus. 
Apollonius. 

Leonis 4: Majoriani 4.—Mojorian marches into Spain, 
intending to pass over into Africa, but his fleet is 
completely destroyed by the Vandals at Carthage- 
na. Majorian concludes a treaty with Genseric ; 
he returns to Gaul, and winters there. 

461 Coss. Severinus. 
Dagalaiphus. 
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Leonis 5: Majoriani 5.—Majorian returns to Italy 
where he is deposed and put to death by order of 
Ricimer, who raises Libius Severus to the empire 

SEVERUS emperor of the West. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Leo (1.) Aug. II. 

Imp. Lib. Severus Aug, 

Leonis 6: Severi 2.—Genseric renews the war, and 
ravages ltaly. ‘Theodoric II. renews the war in 
Gaul, and obtains possession of Narbo. 

Coss. Fl. Cecina Basilius. 

Vivianuz. 

Leonis 7: Severi 3.—Theodoric Jl. attempts to ob- 
tain possession of the whole of the Roman domin- 
ion in Gaul, but is defeated by Egidius, Theodoric 
rules over tlie greater part of Spain. 

Coss. Rusticus. 

Fl. Anicius Olybrius. 

Leonis 8: Severi 1.—Death of Egidius. 

Coss. Fl. Basiliscus. 

Herminericus s. Arminericus. 

Leonis 9.—Death of Severus. No emperor of the 
Weet is appointed for this and the following year: 
Ricimer keeps the power in his own hands. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Leo (1) Aug. III. 

(Tatianus.) 

Leonis 10.—Theodoric II. is slain by his brother Eu- 
ric, who succeeds him. 

Coss. Pusieus. 

Joannes. 

Leonis 11: Anthemii l.--Ricimer applies to Leo to 
appoint an emperor of the West: Leo appoints 
Procopius Anthemius. 

ANTHEMIUS emperor of the West. He gives his 
daughter in marriage to Ricimer. 

Sidonius Apollinaris comes to Rome. 

Cos. Imp. Proc. Anthemius Aug. II. (without col- 

league). 

Leonis 12: Anthemii 2.—War with Genseric. Tho 
Roman forces land in Africa, but the expedition 
fails through the misconduct of Basiliscus. 

Sidonius Apollinaris writes his Panegyricus Anthemio 
bis Consuli. 

469 Coss. Fl. Marcianus. 

F1. Zeno (afterward Imp. Ces. Aug.). 

Leonis 13: Anthemii 3.—Zeno, the Isaurian, after- 
ward the emperor. marries Ariadne, the daughter 
of Leo. This excites the jealousy of the powerful 
minister Aspar. 

470 Coss. Jordanes. 

Severus. 

Leonis 14: Anthemii 4.—Euric, king of the Visigoths, 
takes Arelate and Massilia, and defeats the Britons, 
who had come to the assistance of the provincials. 

471 Coss. Imp. Fl. Leo (1.) Aug. IV. 

E Anicius Probianus. 

Leonis 15: Anthemii 5.—Aspar is slain by order of 
Leo. 

472 Coss. Festus. 

Marcianus. 

Leonis 16.—War between Ricimer and Anthemius. 
Ricimer appoints Anicius OLYBRIUS emperor, and 
lays siege to Rome, which he takes by storm in 
July: Anthemius perishes in the assault. Both Ric- 
imer and Olybrius die later in the year. 

473 Cos. Imp. Leo (L) Aug. V. (without colleague). 

Leonis 17.—Leo associates with him in the empire 
his grandson Leo. GrvcEnIUS is proclaimed em- 
peror in the West. 


463 


461 


465 


466 


467 


468 
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474 Cos. Imp. Leo (II.) Aug. (without colleague). makes his own son ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS em- 
Death of Leo I., and accession of Leo IJ. The latter peror of the West. 
associates his father with him in the empire. Leo | 476 Coss. Fl. Basiliscus II. 
11. dies toward the end of the year, and is succeed- Armatus. 
ed by Zeno. Glycerius is deposed, and JuLrus Zenonis 3.—The barbarians invade Italy under Odo- 
Neros appointed emperor of the West. acer. Orestes is defeated and slain. Romulus Au- 
475 Cos. Imp. Zeno Aug. Il. (without colleague). gustulus is deposed. Odoacer is acknowledged as 
Zenonis 2.—Julius Nepos is deposed by Orestes, who King of Italy. END or THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 


The preceding Chronological Tables have been drawn up chiefly from the Fasti Hellenici and Fasti Romani of Mr. 
Clinton, from the Griechische and Römische Zeittafeln by Fischer and Soetbeer, and from the Annales Veterum Reg- 
norum & Populorum by Zumpt. 
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6911 63 al 604| 150 14.1] 517| 237 4| 130,224... 34 343) 411 2 l| 169] 585] — 4 
690, 64! 3l 602i 151 eli 516, 238] 66,11} 499] 325| — 44 342, 4128 3 21] 168| 986/152. 1 
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THE ATHENIAN ARCHONS EPONYMI, 


Hipparchus. 
Philippus. 
Pythocritus. 
Themistocles. 
Diognetus. 
Hybrilides. 
Ph:eenippus. 
Aristides. 
Anchises. 


Philocrates. 
Leostratus. 
Nicodemus. 
Themistocles ? 
Cebris ? 
Calliades. 
Xanthippus. 
Timosthenee. 
Adimantus. 
Pheedon. 
Droinoclides. 
Acestorides. 
Menon. 
Chares. 
Praxiergua. 
Demotion. 
Apsephion. 
Theagenides. 
Lysistratus. 
Lysanias. 
Lysitheus. 
Archidemides. 
Tlepolemus. 
Conon. 
Evippus. 
Phrasiclidcs. 
Philocles. 
Bion. 
Mnesithidez. 
Callias. 
Sosistratus. 
Ariston. 
Lysicrates. 
Cherephanes. 
Antidotus. 
Euthydemus. 
Pedicus. 
Philiscus. 
Timarchides. 
Callimachus. 
Lysimachides. 
Praxiteles. 
Lysanias. 
Diphilus. 
Timocles. 
Morychides. 
Glaucides. 
Theodorus. 
IEuthymeneas. 
Lysimachus. 
Antiochides. 
Crates. 
Apseudes. 
Pythodorus. 
Euthydemus. 
Apollodorus. 
Epaminon. 
Diotimus. 
Eucles (Euclides). 


FROM B.C. 496 vo n.c. 292. 
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90 


94 


96 


a; 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


B.C. 
426 
425 
424 
423 
492 
421 
420 
419 
418 
417 
416 
415 
414 
413 
412 
411 
410 
409 
408 
407 
406 
405 
404 
403 
402 
401 
400 
399 
398 


Euthynus. 
tratocles. 
Isarchus. 
Amynias. 
Alcwus. 
Aristion. 
Astyphilus. 
Archias. 
Antiphon. 
Euphemus. 
Arimnestus. 
Chabrias. 
Pisander. 
Cleocritus. 
Callias. 


"Theopompus. 


Glaucippus. 
Diocles. 
Euctemon. 
Antigenes. 
Callias. 
Alexias. 


(Pythodorus}, 


Euclides. 
Micon. 
Xenenctus. 
Laches. 
Aristocrates. 
Ithycles. 
Suniades. 
Phormion. 
Diophantus. 
Eubulides. 
Demostratus. 
Philocles. 
Nicoteles, 
Demostrntus. 
Antipater. 
Pyrrhion. 
'Theodotus. 
Mystichides. 
Dexitheus. 
Diotrephes. 
Phanostratus. 
Evander. 
Demophilus. 
Pytheas. 
Nicon. 
Nausinicuz. 
Callias. 
Charisander. 
Hippodamas. 
Socratidea. 
Asteus. 
Alcisthenes. 
Phrasiclides. 
Dysnicetus. 
Lysistratus. 
Nausigenes. 
Polyzelus. 


Cephisodorus. 


Chion. 
Timocratez 
Chariclides 
Molon. 
Nicophemus. 
Callimedes. 
Eucharistua. 
Cepbisodotus. 
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107 


108 


110 


111 


114 


15 


116 


197 


118 


119 


120 


192 


Agathocles. 
Elpines. 
Callistratus. 
Diotimua. 
'T'heodemus. 
Aristodemus. 
Thessalus. 
Apollodorus. 
Callimachus. 
"Theophilus. 
Themistocles. 
Archias. 
Eubulus. 
Lyciscus. 
Pythodotus. 
Sosigenes. 
Nicomachue. 
Theophrastus. 
Lysimachides, 
Chieerondas. 
Phrynichus. 


` Pythodemus. 


Eveenetus. 
Ctesicles. 
Nicocrates. 
Nicetas (Niceratus). 
Aristophanes. 
Aristophon. 
Cephisophon. 
Euthycritus 
Hegemon. 
Chremes. 
Anticles. 
Hegesias. 
Cephisodorus. 
Philocles. 
Archippus. 
Newchmus. 
Apollodorus. 
Archippue. 
Demogenes. 
Democlides. 
Praxibulus. 
Nicodorus. 
Theophrastus. 
Polemon. 
Simonides. 
Hieromnemoan. 
Demetrius. 
Charinus. 
Anaxicrates, 4 
Corcebus. 
Xenippus. 
Pherecles. 
Leostratus, 
Nicocles, 
Calliarchus 
Hegemachus. 
Euctemon. 
Mnesidemur. 
Antiphates. 
Nicias. 
Nicostratua. 
Olympiodorus. 


Philippuz. 


LISTS OF KINGS. 


: Yrs. 
$ ugs OJ Peu. "T 2 pc. void ius reigned 57 
1. Psammetichus reigned 54 0 egg 5. Croesus 14 
6t - 
3 BS zu « p. A 601-595 IV. KINGS OF PERSIA 
4. Apries * 95 0 595-570 4 I$. m. 
5. p cabin « — 44 0 570-526} J. Cyrus reigned 2 0 
6. Psammenitus “ 0 6 526-525 E Ma e E 4 - 
2. ome 
fI. KINGS OF MEDIA. 4. Darius I. Hystespis. E pe 0 
Yrs. B.C.B.C. | 5. Xerxes I. — 3 
1. Dcioces reigned 53 709-656} 6. Artabanus " 3 0 7 
2. Phraortes “ 22 656-634 | 7. Artaxerxes I. Longimanus s 40 g 
3. Cyaxares sf 40 634-594 | 8. Xerxes IL m ii 0 € 
. ar 5 
II. KINGS OF LYDIA. 11. Artaxerxes II. Mnemon Sow 0 
‘ Yrs. B.C. B.C. | 12. Ochus " 2 0 
1. Gyges reigned 38 716-678 13. Arses ke 2 |G 
2. Ardys “ 49 678-629 | 14. Darius III. Codomannus 4 11 
3. Sadyattes " — 19 629-617 
V. KINGS OF SPARTA. 
1. ARISTODEMUS. 
2, EURYSTHENES. : E Fo a 
3. Agis I. . Soils. 
4. Echestratus. 4. Eurypon. 
- 5. Labotas. 5. al 
6. Doryssus. 6. Eunomus. 
7. Wacolintis L 7. Polydeetes. 
8. Archelaus, E V den A 
9. Teleclus. . Nicander. 
10. Aleamencs. 10. Theopompus. 
11. Polydorus. 
dO: Wei yia li. Zeuxidemus. 
13. Anaxandcr. 19. Anaxidamus. 
14. Eurycratides. 13. Archidamus I. 
15. Leon. Yrs. — B.C. Bc. 14. Agesicles. Yrs. 
16. Anaxandrides reigned 520 15. Ariston. 
17. Cleomenes ES 29 520-491 16. Demaratus. 3 
18. Leonidas * 11 491-80 17. Leotychides reigned 22 
19. Plistarchus < 29 480-458 
20. Plistoanax 5 50 458-108 1E. Archidamus IH. si 49 
21. Pausanias “ 14 408-394 19. Agis II. de 29 
22. Agesipolis I. a 14 394-380 20. Agesilaus IT. ES 37 
23. Clcombrotus I. = 9 380-371 
24. Agesipolis II. ec 1 371-270 
25. Cleomenes II. a 61 370-309 21. Archidamus III. " 23 
22. Agis HI. 5 8 
33. Eudamidas I. 
26. Areus I. e 44 309-265 24. Archidamus IV. 
27. Acrotatus “ [1] 265-[264] 25. Eudamidas II. 
28. Areus IL * — [8] [264]-[256] 
29. Leonidas II. 26. Agis IV. ^ 4 
30. Cleombrotus lf. 
Leonidas again, : 27. Eurydamidas. 
31. Cleomenes III. a 16 236-920 28. Archidamus V, 
32. Agesipolis 111, 
VI. KINGS OF MACEDONIA. f Yre. m. 
Yr. m EC. Ec. | 90. Demetrius Poliorcetes reigned 7 0 
1. Perdiceas I 4 ^ -D E Pyrrhus à 0 7 
2. Argus. : 22, Lysimachus a 5 6 
3. Philippus I. | e pe Ceraunus } 
4. Aéropus. | cleagcr 
5. Acer. | Antipater 
6. Amyntas I. [940]-[500 Sostlicnes ES 30 
7. Alexander I. 1500]-[454] Ptolemeus 
8. Perdiceas 11. à [454]- 413 Alexander — 
9. Archelaus reigned 14 0 413-399 | _ Pyrrhus again 
10, Orestes and Atropua « 5 0 399-394 | 23. Antigonus Gonatas 5 44 0 
11. Pausanias « 1 0 394-393 | 24. Demetrius II. Hu 10 0 
19. Amyntas IL. “ 94 0 393-369 | 95. Antigonus Doson Y 9 0 
13. Alexander IL. Y 2 0 369-367 | 26. Philippus V. “ dg 0 
Ptolemæus Alorites « 3 0 367-564 | 97. Perseus " s zl 
14. Perdiceas HI. E 5 0 364-259 
35. Philippus II. i 23 0 259-336 VII. KINGS OF SYRIA. 
16. Alexander III. the Great 2 13 0 336-395 Yrs. 
17. Philippus NI. Arideus a 7 0 323-316 1. Seleucus 1. Nieator reigned 32 
Olympias 2 1 0 316-315 | 2. Antiochus I. Soter « 19 
18. Cassander à 19 0 315-996 | 5. Antiochus II. Theos E 15 
19. Philippus IV. D 1 0 296-995 4. Seleneus IL Callinicus X 2 


B.C. B.C 
617-560 
560-046 


B.C. D.C. 
559-029 
529-522 
522-522 
521-485 
485-465 
465-465 
465-495 
495-495 
425-495 
424-405 
405-359 
359-338 
338-336 
336-331 


E.C. B.C. 


491-469 


469-427 
427-398 
398-361 


361-338 
338-330 


244-240 


B.C. B.C 
204-287 
287-286 
285-280 


280-277 


233-239 
239-229 
229-220 
220-178 
178-167 


B.C. B.C. 
312-289 
280-261 
261-248 
246-226 


. Seleucus III. Ceraunus 
. Antiochus III. the Great u 
. Seleucus IV. Philopator a 
. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes t 
. Antiochus V. Eupator » 
. Demetrius I. Soter ls 
. Alexander Bala t 
2. Demetrius II. Nicator 


Antiochus VI. 
Trypho 


. Antiochus VII. Sidetes g 


Demetrius II. Nicator (again) 4 


« 
} 


. Seleucus V. 

- Antiochus VIII. Grypus 
. Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus 
. Seleucus VI. 

. Antiochus X. Eusebes 

. Philippus 

. Demetrius III. Euczerus i 
. Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 


22. Antiochus XII. Dionysus 


i Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus 


. Ptolem:eus I. Soter 
. Ptolemæus II. Philadelphus © 


Tigranes, king of Armenia 


Vill. KINGS OF EGYPT. 


LISTS OF KINGS. 


14 
4 


Yrs. 


. B.C. B.C. 


226-223 
223-187 
187-175 
175-164 
164-162 
162-150 
150-146 


146-137 
137-128 


128-125 
125-125 


125- 95 


95- 83 


83- 69 
69- 65 


B.C. B.C. 


reigned 38 (40) 323-285 
36 (38) 285-247 


J. Ptolemæus III. Evergetes E 25 247-222 
4. Ptolem:eus IV. Philopator E 17 222-205 
5. Ptolemæus V. Epiphanes 4 24 205-181 
6. Ptolemæus VI. Philometor s 35 181-146 
7. Ptolemæus VII. Evergetes II. 
or Physcon 29 146-117 
2, Ptolemæus VIII. Soter I. or 
Lathyrus ec 36 117- 81 
[Ptolemæus 1X. Alexander I.) 
Cleopatra. 
Ptolemæus X. Alexander II. Hu 81- 80 
9. Ptolemæus XI. Dionysus or 
Auletes e 29 80- 51 
10. Cleopatra fe 21 51- 30 
[Ptolemæus XII. 
Ptolemæus XIII.) 
IX. KINGS OF PERGAMUS. 
Yrs. B.C. B.C, 
i. Phileterus reigned 17 280-263 
2. Eumenes I. P 99 263-241 
3. Attalus I. eg 44 241-197 
4. Eumenes II. 5 38 197-159 
5. Attalus II. Philadelphus “ 21 159-138 
6. Attalus III. Philometor à 5 138-133 
X. KINGS OF BITHYNIA. 
Yrs. B.C. B.C. 
1. Zipetes. 
2, Nicomedea I. reigned [28] 278 -[250] 
3. Zielas « [22] [250]-[o98] 
4. Prusias I. « — [48] 228 -[180] 
5. Prusias II. is [31] (180]- 149 
6. Nicomedes II. Epiphanes i 58 149- 91 
"f. Nicomedes III. Philopator de 17 99- 74 
XI. KINGS OF PONTUS. 
Yrs. B.C. B.C. 
1. Ariobarzanes I. 
2. Mithradates I. 
3. Ariobarzanes II. reigned 26 363 - 337 
1. Mithradates II. (d 35 337 - 302 
5. Mithradates III. & 36 309 - 266 
6. Ariobarzanes III. ES [26] 266 -(240] 
7. Mithradates 1V. ES [50] [240]-[190] 
3. Pharnaces I. “ (34] [190]-[156] 
9, Mithradates V. Evergete£ a ES [156] -(120] 
10. Mithradates VI. Eupator s 120 - 63 
11, Pharnaces II. e 16 “63 - 47 
XII. KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 
Yrs. B.C. B.C. 
1. Datames. 
2, Ariamnes I. 
3. Ariarathes I. 
4. Ariarathes II. reigned 7 315-308 
5. Ariamnes II. 
6. Ariarathes III. 
7. Ariarathes IV. u 58 220-162 
2, Ariarathes V. A 32 162-130 
9, Ariarathes VI. k 34 130- 96 
10. Ariobarzanes I. G 30  93- 63 
11. Ariobarzanes II. i 21  63- 42 


XIII. RINGS OF PARTHIA. 


Yrs. 
12. Ariarathes VII. reigned 6 
13. Archelaüs d 50 
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B.C. B.C. 
42- 36 


A.D. 
36- 13 


The kings of Parthia are given in chronological order 


under ARSACES. 


XIV. KINGS OF PERSIA (SASSANID). 


A list of these kings is given on p. 777-9. 
XV. KINGS OF ROME. 


Yrs. 
1. Romulus reigned 33 
2. Numa Pompilius H 49 
3. Tullus Hostilius eG 32 
4. Ancus Marcius “ 24 
5. L. Tarquinius Priscus di 38 
6. Servius Tullius ae 44 
7. L. Tarquinius Superbus * — ge 
XVI. EMPERORS OF ROME. 
Yrs. 
Augustus 
Tiberius reigned 23 
Caligula a 4 
Claudius “ 13 
Nero 66 14 
Galba a 
Otho un 
Vitellius hi 
Vespasian E 10 
Titus 0 2 
Domitian “ 15 
Nerva a6 2 
Trajan & 19 
Hadrian a 21 
Antoninus Pius c 23 
M. Aurelius £i 19 
L. Verus £ 8 
Commodus “ 12 
Pertinax “ 
Julianus 
Septimius Severus d 18 
Caracalla gi 6 
$ Geta 4 1 
Macrinus oe 1 
Elagabalus 4 4 
Alexander Severus 92 13 
Mnximinus “a 3 
Gordianus I. 
; Gordianus II. j 
Pupienus Maximus y 
Balbinus 
Gordianus ITI. “ 6 
Philippus u 5 
Decius “ 2 
Trebonianus Gallus « 3 
ZEmilianus 
Valerian ce 7 
i Gallienus ss 15 
Claudius II. « 2 
Aurelian $ po 5 
Tacitus as 1 
Florianus 
Probus e 6 
Carus is 1 
Carinus y A 1 
; Numerianus 
Diocletian di alk 
i Maximian 4 19 
Constantius I. Chlorus a 1 
Galerius e 6 
Constantine I. the Great Ui 31 
Licinius 4 16 
Constantine II. cG 3 
| Constantius II. u 24 
Constans I. í 13 
Julian » D 
Jovian p 1 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 
Yrs 
Valentinian I. reigned 11 
Gratian a 16 
Valentinian II. CE 17 
Theodosius I. (Emperor of the West 
as well as of the East) € 3 
Honorius a 28 
Theodosius II. (Emperor of the West 
as well as of the East) 2 


B.C. B.C. 
753-715 
715-673 
673-641 
641-616 
616-578 
578-534 
934-510 


A.D. A.D. 
14 

11- 37 
3T- 41 
41- 54 
54- 68 
68- 69 
69- 69 
69- 69 
69- 79 
79- 81 
81- 96 
96- 98 
98-117 
117-138 
138-161 
161-180 
161-169 
180-192 
193-193 
193-193 
193-211 
211-217 
211-212 
217-218 
218-222 
222-235 
235-238 


238-238 
238-238 


238-244 
244-249 
249-251 
251-254 
253-253 
253-960 
253-268 
268-270 
270-275 
275-276 
276- 276 
276-282 
282-283 


233-284 


284-305 
286-305 
305-306 
305-311 
306-337 
307-323 
337-340 
331—361 
337-350 
361-363 
363-364 


. A.D. A.D. 


364-375 
367-383 
375-392 


392-395 
295-423 


423-425 
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Yre. 
Valentinian III. reigned 30 
Petronius Maximus ^ 
Avitus po 1 
Majorian P 4 
Libius Severua en 4 
Anthemius 4 5 
Olybrius : 
Glycerius 
Julius Nepos "S 
Romulus Augustulus a 
EASTERN EMPIRE. 
Yrs. 

Valens reigned 14 
Theodosius I. u 16 
Arcadius g 13 
Theodosius IT. 14 42 
Marcian u 7 
Leo I. Thrax + 17 
Leo II. y 
Zeno i 17 
Anastasius I u 27 
Justin I. de 9 
Justinian I. uu 39 
Justin II. Bs 13 
Tiberius II. e 4 
Mauricius id 20 
Phocas e 8 
Heraclius I. d 31 
Constantinc IIL, also called “a 

Heraclius IT. $ 
Heracleonas de 
Constans II A a 27 
Constantine IV. Pogonatus » 17 
Justinian II. Rhinotmetus a 10 
Leontius 44 3 
Tiberius Absimarus “u 6 
Justinian IL (again) i 7 
Philippicus or Philepicus s 2 
Anastasius Il. i 8 
"Theodosius III. of 1 
Leo III. Isaurus y 94 
Constantine V. Copronymus PP. 

[Artavasdes, usurper.] 
Lco IV. Chazarus u 5 
Constantine VI. i 17 
Irene “ 5 
Nicephorus Y 9 
Stauracius 
Michael I. Rhangabe Š 2 
Leo V. Armenius e 7 
Michael II. Balbus d 9 
Theophilus E 19 
Michael III. u 25 
Basil I. Macedo L 19 
Leo VI. Sapiens a 25 
Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus i 48 
Alexander, colleague of Constan- " 1 
» tine VII. , 

omanus I. Lecapenus, colleague ù E 

of Constantine VII. E $ RU 


A.D. A.D. 
425-455 
455-455 
455-456 
457-461 
461-465 
467-472 
472-412 
473-474 
474-475 
415-476 


A.D. A.D. 
364-378 
378-395 
395-408 
408-450 
450-457 
457-474 
474-474 
474-491 
491-518 
518-527 
527-565 
565-578 
578-582 
582-602 
602-610 
610-641 


641-641 


641-641 
641-668 
668-685 
685-695 
695-698 
698-704 
704-711 
711-713 
713-716 
716-717 
717-741 
741-7175 


775-780 
780-797 
797-802 
802-811 
811-811 
811-813 
813-820 
820-829 
829-842 
842-867 
867-886 
886-911 
911-959 


911-019 
919-944 


Constantine VIL, Stephanus, 


sons of Romanus I., reigned ? reigned 


five weeks 

Romanus ll. 

Nicephorus II. Phocas 

Joannes I. Zimisces 

Basil II., colleague of Joannes I. 
for seven years i 

Constantine 1X., colleague of Basil 2 
II. for forty-nine years 

Romanus III. Argyrus 

Michael IV. Paphlago 

Michael V. Calaphates 

Zoe and Theodora 

Constantine X. Monomachua 

Theodora (again) 

Michael VI. Stratioticus 

Isaac I. Comnenus 

Constantine XI. Ducas 

Romanus IV. Diogenes 

Michael VII. Ducas 

Nicephorus III. Botaniates 

Alexis or Alexius I. Comnenus 

Joannes II. Comnenus or Calo- } 
Joannes 

Manuel I. Comnenus 

Alexis I. or Alexius II. Comnenus 

Andronicus I. Comnenus 

Isaac II. Angelus 

Alexis or Alexius III. Angelus 

Alexis or Alexius IV. Angelus 

Alexis or Alexius V. Ducas 


Yrs. 


pal 
S223 ls 00 UD bed PO RO 


aa 
As 


A.D. A.D. 
944-944 


959- 963 
963- 968 
969- 976 


969-1025 


976-1028 


1023-1034 
1034-1041 
1041-1042 
1042-1042 
1042-1054 
1054-1056 
1056-1057 
1057-1959 
1059-1067 
1067-1071 
1071-1078 
1078-1081 
1081-1118 


1118-1142 


1143-1181 
1181-1183 
1183-1185 
1185-1195 
1195-1203 
1203-1204 
1204-1204 


LATIN EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Yrs. 
Baldwin I. reigned 1 
Henry d 10 
Peter DO 
Robert u 7 
Baldwin II. p 33 


GREEK EMPERORS OF NIC/EA. 


Yrs. 
Theodorus I. Lascaris reigned 16 
Joannes III. Vatatzes E 33 
Theodorus II. Lascaris t 4 
Joannes IV. Lascaris p 1 
Michael VIII. Paleologus de 1 


A.D. A.D. 
1204-1205 
1206-1216 
1217- 

1221-1928 
1228-1261 


A.D A.D. 
1206 1222 
1222-1255 
1255-1259 
1959-1960 
1260-1261 


GREEK EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE AGAIN. 


Yrs. 

Michael VIII. Paleologus reigned 21 
Andronicus II. Palwologus x 46 
Michael IX. Paleologus (associated 

with Andronicus II. in the em- 

pire). 
Andronicus III. Palreologus b 13 
Joannes V. Cantacuzenue i 13 
Joannes VI. Palwologus K 36 
Manuel II. Paleologus “34 
Joannes VII. Palwologus e 23 
Constantine XII. Paleologue a 5 


A.D. A.D. 
1261-1282 
1282-1328 


1328-1341 
1342-1355 
1355-1391 
1391-1425 
1425-1448 
1448 1453 
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TABLE XI. 


GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 









1. Ratios of the three chief Systems. 









JEginetan : Euboic or old Attic...... "T 2 JH Ee ES b «ed Ese 5 
JEginetan : Solonian or later Attic®............ LH A BE E: E 2 
Enboic : SBloni$n E... ......oo — ee y ee em RE : 1383 : : 100 

: 100" : We 


da: PIE 18 











The Æginetan Talent=6000 Æginetan Drachmæ —7200 Eghag 1 000 Solonian 
Euboic * — 25000 iy —06000 “* = Bes» © 
Solonian* 8e =3600 E —4320 “ = 6000 “ 






Pa 


5 Also called the Attic : Silver Talent. When Attic F are mes of HA p any Mer cwn m these 
-are generally intended. 


LIEN: x k s | E. 
2. Agincian Weights. aran E B5 
Bo Ee A 18-4722 
We fe nach ie (Apuypf).... 0.0... D 110-831 
600 | 100 | is (Mva) .. a. ML. E 145-8311 
E 36,000 | 6000 P. | Talent (Tédarro»)... | 95 | 00 | 
* In this and the other es the English weights used are those of the lance scale as fixed by statute ; 


"namely, the grain = the did grain, the ounce = 4374 grains, the pound = 16 ounces — 7000 grains. 
t Or 3 of an ounce. A 


l 


Miprizimere, 
3. Euboic or Attic Commercial Weights.” 


15-29314 


| Drachma 92-3611] 
100 | Mina 5| 486182 
36,000 | 6000 | 60 | Talent. |= 2 | 29163 





* See Dict. of Antiq., p. 933, b., 934, a. It is here assumed that the Attic commercial mina was Ne 1982 silver 
drachme, not 138, as atated i in the decree. The difference is not quite half a grain in the drachma. 


a > 4 Approzimate. 
4. Attic Commercial Weights Increased." 


1 Mina=150 Drachmz (silver) 350 
5 Mine =6 Mine (commercial) 14 | “291-62 
: 1 Talent=65 Minz (commercial “de LM gi 





* See Dict of Antiq., page 934, a. 
1 Here, as in the preceding table, the commercial mina is taken as equal to 1385 drachines, not 138, 


> — 
5. Attic Silver Weights. a pene 


11-08331 


| Drachma 66-5* 
£1000)! 2T... a. | | 87i 
| 36,000 | 6000 | 60 | Talent 





* This valuc is, if any thing, too small. Bóckh makes it 67- " neep Ong | dher Pike ra dii a gee ¿ Port 
in Dict. of Antiq. 


1 Or 2 of an ounce. 
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